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CHAPTER I.—A CRY AT MIDNIGHT. 

“Tt will be a wild night, by the look of 
i it, Masha (Mary). God help all 
poor souls who may be out in it I ” 

And the old Knssian peasant who 
spoke thus, turned from flinging down 
on the floor of his hut the huge faggot 
which he had just brought in, to glance 
through the doorway, with a meaning 
shake of his grey head, at the gloomy 
scene without. 

The night that was just closing in 
was indeed one in which no one would 
willingly have been abroad. The sun 
had set red and angrily, and far dowm in 
the west its last gleam still glared like a 
flerj eye, while above it the black frown 
of the gathering storm-clouds seemed to 
darken the whole earth. The rising w’ind 
moaned drearily through the huge 
shadowy pines of the encircling forest, 
swaying their dark crests slowly to and 
fro like the plumes of a hearse; and 
athwart the darkening sky a flight of 
birds came sweeping spectrally at head¬ 
long speed, as if nying from some immi¬ 
nent danger. 

The Russian gave one more glance into 
the deepening gloom, shook his head 
again, and then, turning back into the 
hut, shut and barred the strong wooden 
door behind him. 

Though the seventeenth century was 
still only a few years old—though Queen 
Elizabeth was then but lately dead, and 
Shakespeare was still alive—yet so little 
does an^iihing alter in unchangeable 
Russia, that this man and his home were, 
in 1608 , the same in every feature as the 
men and houses that a traveller sees on 
the same spot to-day. 

The mujik (peasant) was a man of 
about flfty, wearing the flat cap and 
greasy sheep-skin frock which are still 
the hereditary costume of his class. His 
huge boots, thickly smeared with tar, 
come up to the knee, and within them his 
stockingless feet were protected by twisted 
bands of hay. His short axe—the all- 
serviceable tool with which the mujik 
chops his wood, builds his hut, and cuts 
dovm. a wolf or a neighbour—was stuck in 
a sash of flaming scarlet; for, then as 
now, the Russian was as fond of gay 
colours as a child or a negro, his very 
w’ord for “ beautiful ” (prekrasni) meaning 
literally “ bright red.” 

The man’s face at first sight might 
have seemed to differ but little from the 
low-browed, sallow, wooden visages that 
meet one in every Russian village from 
the White Sea to the Block, except that 
the long grey beard which concealed his 
heavy mouth and jaw (the invariable 
<lefect of a Slavonian face) gave to his 
weather-beaten features a dignified and 
somewhat patriarchal air. But when 
stirred by any strong feeling, the whole 
countenance was suddenly transflgured 
into an expression which would have told 
to a skilled observer that there was in 
this nameless labourer the spirit which 
makes the world’s heroes and its martyrs. 

His dwelling was as characteristically 
national as himself. The walls were of 
rough logs, mortared with a paste of clay 
and dry leaves, and jointed into each 
other like the frame of a schoolboy’s slate. 
The floor was merely trodden earth, 
larded with crushed beetles and furrowed 
by the frequent excavations of inquiring 


poultry. From the bare rafters overhead, 
blackened with smoke and dirt, countless 
spider-Blondins g^amboUed on tight-ropes 
of their owui plaiting; and in one corner 
hung a very dingy portrait of St. John 
(our peasant’s patron saint), with a tiny 
lamp glimmering in front of it, and a 
huge cockroach making a laborious pil¬ 
grimage around its rudely gilt frame. 

But, with all this roughness, signs were 
not wanting that honest Ivan (John), 
peasant though he was, was tolerably 
well-to-do*for that age. He had actually 
risen to the dignity of a real bed (or at 
least a vast, clumsy, wooden frame-work 
intended to represent one), covered with a 
quilt worked in squares of coloured patch- 
work, very much like a tinted map of the 
United States. This had been wrought 
by the hands of his “ Masha ” herself, 
and was a source of no small pride both 
to her and to him. 

This aristocratic couch occupied a frill 
quarter of the room, and a large portion 
of the remaining space was taken up by 
the great tiled “petch” (stove) with its 
“lejanka” (bed-place) on the top, upon 
which Ivan was wont to stretch himself 
whenever he wished to be well and 
quickly warmed up. Close to the one 
small window was a big wooden chest, 
painted bright red as a matter of course; 
and upon a rough bench beside it stood a 
battered brass tea-um. 

“ I wonder where our jioor boy is now,” 
sighed Masha, as her husband barred the 
door, and, throwing off his heavy sheep¬ 
skin, sat down to the supper which she 
had been preparing for him. “ I fear he 
will not have as good a supper to-night 
as we have, nor as snug a roof over his 
head.” 

“ He is a Russian, and knows how to 
bear hardship,” rejoined the father, with 
stem satisfaction; ” and Gcd is with him 
there as well as here. This is no time 
for a yoimg man to stand idle, and what 
better could he do than go to fight against 
the Turkish heathen, who are wasting 
Christian lands and shedding Christian 
blood ? ” 

“ Blit he is so far away,” said the 
mother, sadlj^ “ and we have heard no¬ 
thing of him since he went south, and 
don’t even know whether he’s alive or 
dead I ” 

** Oh, Vaska [Vasili or Basil] is not so 
easy to kill,” said her husband, cheerily. 
” You remember how he despatched those 
three wolves single-handed, and how, 
when he and I had a fight with those 
robbers in the Drinski Wood, he got well 
in less than a month of a wound that you 
thought was bound to finish him. And 
when he slipped through that ice-hole on 
the river-” 

“Harkl what’s that?” cried Masha, 
starting, and half rising from her place. 

The rising storm was moaning eerily 
through the gloomy woods around them ; 
but mingling with its deepening growl 
came from the far distance a sound of 
another kind—a long, wild, tremulous 
howl, so weird and unearthly that even 
the two Russians, who had heard it 
countless times before, shuddered as they 
listened. 

“The wolves are abroad,” ‘said Ivan, 
in a hoarse whisper. “ It will fare ill 
with any man who is out alone to-night! ” 

“ May God have mercy on him I ” 
added Masha, tremulously. “It always 


makes me shiver when I hear their cry 
at night—it sounds like the rejoicing of 
evil spirits.” 

In fact, amid that almost unpeopled 
wilderness of pine-forest (which is even 
now’ traversed by few post-roads and only 
one railway), the wolves had it all their 
own way in those days; and in the long 
dark Russian w’inter, when cold and 
hunger made the beasts doubly ferocious, 
the peasants of the remoter villages never 
ventured out at all after dark, except in 
bands of ten or twelve together, armed 
wdth clubs and hatchets. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Masha,” said her 
husband, soothingly; “they’re only a 
pack of cow’ardly beasts yelping for their 
supper. Just wait till that stout lad of 
ours is here beside you again—as he w’ill 
be before long, please God, for I’ve heard 
say that the Turks are getting the worst 
of it, and that the war will soon be over 
— and then you won’t be afraid of any¬ 
thing.” 

At that moment, as if in mockery of his 
cheering words, there arose outside, much 
nearer than before, another dismal howl, 
so shrill, and W’ild, and hideous, that even 
the sturdy peasant felt a thrill of half- 
superstitious awe. 

“ One might think,” said he, instinctively 
lowering his voice to a whisper, “that 
those are not wolves, but howlers of an- 
other kind ! ” 

“ Who knows ? ” muttered his wife, 

I tremulously. “ There are many evil 
I things abroad at night in these unholy 
forests, where heathen gods were W’cr- 
shipped in the old times ; and, sometimes, 

I when I’m alone in the hut before you 
come home, I gat to thinking of them all, 
till I’m so frightened that I daren’t even 
look behind me ! ” 

“True enough,” said Ivon, gravely; 
j “ these wocds are no place for any Cln*is- 
i tian man after nightfall, when you never 
know what yon may meet. There’s the 
Lyeshi (wood-demon), who looks just like 
the stump of a dead tree till you come 
close up to him, and then springs upon 
I you and strangles you, and devours you 
I like a w’olf. Feodor (Theodore) Nikeetin 
I told me that he once saw one of them just 
I making ready to pounce upon him, but 
when he said a prayer and made the sign 
I of the cross, the demon turned into a dead 
I tree again.” 

I “ And then,” cried Masha, “ there’s the 
I Domovoi (sprite), that leads travellers 
{ astray in the woods, or shrieks round the 
I house at night, smd rattles at the doors 
j and windows. I’ve heard him shake our 
I door just as if the wind w as rattling it; 
but when Vaska threw it open (for he was 
alw'ays venturesome, poor lad 1) there was 
nothing there.” 

“ And then there’s the Busalka 
(water-nj'mph), who breaks the ice under 
your feet when you’re crossing a frozen 
liver, and then drags you down through 
I the hole and drowms you.” 

“And the Vedma (witch), who rides 
through the air at midnight to meet the 
Evil One, and carries a storm with her— 
like this one that’s coming on now— 
wherever she goes.” 

Upon these and other imaginary horrors 
(in which many of the Russian peasants 
•firmly believe to this day), the worthy 
couple continued to dwell with a kind of 
1 half-terrified relish, till it was time for 
I them to go to bed. 
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Yet, after this onliveiiing conversation, 
it was hardly to bo expected that their 
dreams shoiild be very peaceful; and, 
just about midnight, Ivan broke from the 
oppression of a nightmare with a start 
and a cry that awoke both himself and 
his wife. 

But scarcely was that cry uttered, when 
he heard, or thought he heard, it answered 
from without. Was it only an echo, or a 
spiteful mockery of the dreaded “ Domo- 
voi ? *' or could it be a traveller in dis¬ 
tress ? 


Before Ivan could decide, the cry came 
again; and this time there could be no 
mistake. He heard it distinctly, and it 
w’as a human voice, shrill and strained, 
like the call of one in mortal agony or 
terror. 

Up jumped* the brave peasant quick as 
thought, and, hurrying on his clothes, 
prepared to sally forth to the rescue, 
turning a deaf ear to the remonstrances 
of his wife, who did her best to dissuade 
him. 

“ Bon*t be so fool-hardy, Vanya ” 


(Johnny), she cried entreatingly; “it*8 
only the Domovoi playing a trick tp entice 
you to your destruction.” 

But the stout-hearted Russian’s natural 
kindness overcame oven his ingrained 
superstition, and, staying only to light 
a pinewood torch, he rushed forth into 
the darkness with it in one hand and his 
trusty axe in the other, shouting lustily 
as he ran. 

(Jo be continued.) 


BULLET. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 

By Chables Edwabdes. 


E were two precious little fellows when 
we were at school together, Ballet 
and I. His real name was not Bullet, but { 
Fortescue. The boys gave him the nick¬ 
name of Bullet because of his round head. 
His hair was curly, and close cropped. 

From the very hrst we were great chums. 
He came to Oak House, as our school was 
called, one term after me; but he was a 
month older than I was, and so there was 
not much difference between us. I fancy he 
made a sensation with most of us: he was 
such an easy-going, indifferent sort of fellow, 
although not twelve. He said “ all right ” 
as pluckily as possible when he was pulled 
out of bed three times in his first night at 
Oak House. Most youngsters cried to dis¬ 
traction at this sort of thing, and made low 
appeals to their absent mothers or big 
brothers. But that was not Bullet’s way. 

Dr. Murphy was the head at Oak House, 
and he must have made a lot of money by 
us. There were some forty-five boys at sixty 
guineas apiece, without extras. And the 
extras were about as heavy as they could 
be—at least, so my dear old mater used to 
say when she came to settle the yearly | 
bills. I 

He was not a bad sort of fellow, this i 
old boy, but so fearfully irritable at the | 
change of the moon, that one never knew 
then how to get along smoothly with him. I 
Nelson, a clever chap, who read the deepest ! 
books in the library, and could tell off the i 
stars by their names—a fearful accomplish- ! 
ment—said that the old fellow had in his 
tender youth been crossed in love, and that 
the moon had some effect upon him for that 
reason. I can’t say I saw whero the point 
came in ; but of course no fellow was likely 
to know more about it than Nelson, and so 
we all took it for granted that old Murphy— 
spite of his spectacles and long grey beard— 
was still madly enamoured of someone who 
wouldn’t have him. The number of carica¬ 
tures we drew of this mysterious fair one 
was amazing. I have seen Dr. Murphy with 
three in his hand at once, laughing con- 
Bumedly at them, but never dreaming that 
they were conceptions of the ideal he was 
supposed to be in love with. 

Ballet and I were in the same dormitory, 
and with beds alongside. That goes a great 
way in making fellows friends, you know. 
The first night I held the string while 
the others palled it and left him exposed 
to the night air. It was January, and 
must have been unpleasant. But, as 1 
have said, Bullet bore it like a hero. “ I say,” 
he whispered to me after the third time of 
doing, **if you like, you can tell those 
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others that I’ve half a mind to get forty 
winks now. It’s eleven o’clock, you know, 
and most shows of the decent kind are well 
over by then. Drop the curtain, do, there’s 
a good fellow.” 

Well, the odd thing was that I obliged 
him—I, a little brute in the transition stage 
between the new kiddles and the “vets.” 
! Instead of cabling him a fourth time, I 
I tied the end of the cord to the sheet comer 
of my other neighbour, Big Sam, a daft sort 
I of boy, who shed tears on the least provoca- 
' tion. There was a fine to-do with Big Sam 
I before we could persuade him he was not 
I being utterly slaughtered. After that peace 
I reigned, and the morning broke fair upon 
I the youthful and innocent heads upon their 
! pillows. 

I And so we were very much chums together, 

I Ballet and I; and I was enchanted to find 
that, as well os an amazing stock of nerve and 
self-possession, Bullet had a lovely hamper, 
in which, among other things, was a veal- 
and-ham pie, big enough for a regiment. He 
had a couple of sovereigns also—which is a 
good deal when one is only eleven and a 
half. 

Not that he was a mean, close little fellow, 
willing to share properties with me only that 
he might the better keep the others from 
having a hand in his good things. Not a bit 
of it. He let the first couple of weeks go by 
without spending a single shilling, ^en, 
to the astonishment of the school, he said, 
one day in hall, when the other fellows were 
bewailing the reckless manner in which they 
had spent their own pocket-money, “ If you 
don’t mind, I’d like to stand treat to the 
school to the extent of a sov.” The other 
fellows stared. ”Hand it over then,” said 
Farraway, who could crawl through the 
Greek of Euripides very creditably. Little 
Bullet pulled out his purse and gave up the 
coin as coolly as if it were an exercise. 
” I say, do yon mean it? ” exclaimed Farra¬ 
way. “Well, I guess I do, if you’ll give 
me the pleasure of taking it. My father 
makes a lot of money, and I’d really like to 
stand treat, if I may.” ” Oh well, you may 
—mayn’t he, you chaps ? ” 

If you had seen what a surprising number 
of hearty slaps on the shoulder young Bullet 
got for his generosity, you would have won¬ 
dered whether he was not paying dearly for 
his virtue. The fellows were simply delighted, 
and a crowd of them ran off to the tuck shop 
in the comer of the playground where this 
joined the forest, to buy sweets and chocolate. 

Ballet bore the accolades very well, with 
just a faint smile at the month. Then he 
slipped his hand into my arm and said. 


“ Gome along, old chap, and finish that story 
of yours about the purple cat and the dragon- 
princess. I dreamt about it ever so in the 
night, and I’d like, above all things, to know 
what the cat is in disguise lor. She is dis¬ 
guised, ain’t she, now? ” 

This, you see, was another of little Bullet’s, 
peculiarities. Though about the most matter- 
of-fact boy that ever was, and with the head 
of a young pugilist, he was nothing less than 
infatuated by such silly talk as fairy tales 
and the other imaginative nonsense that boys 
reel out of their brains in bed when the gas 
is turned off and two or three fellows have 
begun to snore. 

There was such a dreamy look in his grey 
eyes too whenever he got really fast bitten by 
a tale. It was just as if he had been trans¬ 
ported into the middle of it. A good deal of 
shaking had to be bestowed upon him to 
bring 1^ back to Oak House, and our tire¬ 
some old friends Cornelius Nepos, Juliua 
Cfesar, and Euclid, after an indulgence of 
this kind. 

” How is it. Bullet, that you are such a 
little ass?” I asked him politely one day, 
when I had brought tears into his eyes by 
the sham history of a peasant girl who had 
changed herself into a fish and who had 
afterwards been eaten with melted butter be¬ 
fore she had had time to say the proper 
words to get herself changed back again— 
eaten too by the very ploughboy to whom as 
peasant girl she had been ^trothed. 

“ I don’t know, really. Jack,” was his reply. 
” I always was a hideous little fool at stories. 
They seem to be so true to me, you know. 
My sister Alice is just the same, only 
worse.” 

“She must be ‘a softy,”’ was my civil 
comment. But Ballet knew I meant nothing 
BO very bad, and he did not, as you might 
suppose, square his fists at me in defence of 
his little sister’s reputation. 

Well, from this time forward, there was no 
questioning his popularity. He was not one 
of the youngest in the school; some six or 
seven of us being quite babies—under ten, 
you know. And this helped him; for, spite 
of his readiness to do others good turns, the 
big fellows couldn’t possibly have had much 
to say to him if he had been a thorough 
“ kiddy.” 

And yet, though I suppose no fellow had 
ever been so much liked in so short a time, 
he took it without the least show of conceit. 
I’m not sure, but I think I remember seeing 
him shrug his shoulders once when I talked 
to him about it. It was just as if, like Oallio 
in the Bible, he eared for none of ^ose thing? 
Still, I may be wrong. I never knew ano^> 
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fellow anything like his age shrng the curry favour (would it make a very hot sort that set the school laughing. ** Suppose you 

shoulders—except a French boy whom my of “plat,” I wonder—curried favour?) with do it yourself, Mr. Smith, for a change! ” 

brother, who was at school at Tours, once the sovereign, it exploded outright when a But Mr. Smith (who didn’t a bit like being 

brought home for the holidays. big brute of a fellow asked pointblank for called Mr.) turned away, and had nothing 

It seemed all one to Bullet whether he was another indulgence of the same kind at his more to say on the subject; and Bullet was 
liked or disliked. hands. liked all the better for his independence and 

And as for the notion that he designed to “ I rather think not,” said Bullet, in a tone pluckiness in daring to offend so big a fellow. 

{To he continued.) 


THE DIS-ORDER OF THE BATH. 

By Kev. a. N. Malan, m.a., f.g.s., 

Author qf “ The HighfUld Stories." “ Unde Toweer" “Beteare of the Hydrophagon" rftf., «fe. 


« Tt ain’t no mortal use my trying to 
JL pump water into the swimming- 
bath, sir. There’s nothing but wind in 
the old gal’s stum’ick! ” 

Words a trifle vulgar perhaps, yet 
fraught with a reality of profound di^ay 
to the ears of him who heard them. It 
was John Carey who spoke, and Dr. 
Porchester who heard. But before pro¬ 
ceeding to explain the why and wherefore 
of the impossible task, and who the old 
gal ” was, I must make it clear at some 
length how John Carey had established 
his claim to speak with authority on all 
matters connected with hydraulic opera¬ 
tions at Highfield House. 

I was not an eyewitness of the circum¬ 
stances which form the backbone of the 
following story, for it treats of a period in 
the history of the old school some years 
after my time. But that need not neces¬ 
sarily detract from the interest of the 
tale, and if the reader has found any 
amusement in perusing my earlier records, 
I make bold to hope that he will not now 
be disappointed in the same quest. 

Nor need I hesitate for a moment to 
clothe the narrative with detail of word 
and circumstance. The last thirty years 
have made no difference in the nature of 
men, women, and boys. The latter (at 
any rate) ask the same questions, make 
the same jokes, the same blunders, now 
as then ; they laugh and tease and frolic 
and “ turn to mirth all things of earth, as 
only boyhood can ” in 1891, just as they 
^d in 1861. There is not a shadow of 
difference so far as I can see. 

When two old Highfieldians get to¬ 
other who have not met since they were 
oys, or possibly have never seen each 
other before, of course they talk of the 
old school with that deep and enthusiastic 
interest which is always elicited from 
men on such occasions who really loved 
their school as boys. And so, when in the 
course of a summer holiday not long 
ago I met an old Highfieldian at the 
Beach Hotel, Minehead, it was only 
natural that we should stroll out after 
dinner and smoke a pipe of peace together 
by the side of the summer sea, and feed 
our souls with memories of our school¬ 
days, long, long ago. That was how I 
learnt the outlines of my present tale; 
and without further preamble let me pro¬ 
ceed to till in the colouring. 

Ft was some time after I left that the 
swimming-bath was built, close to the 
gymnasium and fives-courts. It was a 
spacious concrete basin, capable of con¬ 
taining some 17,000 gallons of water, as 


CHAPTER I. 

was duly calculated by the mathematical 
master at the time of its construction. 
The swimming-bath was conveniently 
near the engine house, in which the 
pumping of water for domestic purposes 
was daily performed. The level of the 
bath was so arranged that its whole 
contents might be drawn off at high 
pressure to supply the school fire-engine 
in case of need. 

Old John was engineer. It was a *' hot¬ 
air ” engine, one of the latest novelties 
introduced by Dr. Porchester. Before 
its introduction Old John had to do aU 
the pumping by manual labour, and when 
the engine was erected he naturally 
stepped into the position of engineer. It 
took him some time to master the treat¬ 
ment of the machine, and during the 
first month or two after his installation 
the doctor’s privacy was repeatedly dis¬ 
turbed by a visit from his ser\'ing-man. 
He would shuffle along the passage in 
rubber shoes, give a spasmodic knock at 
the door, and suddenly pop into the 
study. “ Very sorry, sir—can’t get no 
water to-day—engine’s bust 1 ” 

John’s notions of the anatomy and 
principles of the machine were rather 
vague, but when the doctor asked what 
had gone wrong, he would appear to 
know all about it, and give his explana¬ 
tions with an air of importance and 
scientific acumen truly admirable. 

“ Well, sir, I think it must be the valve 
which draws the consuction. It gave two 
or three what-you-may-call grubhleSf and 
the water came a-squirting up wonderful: 
but then, all of a sudden, the old gal sort 
of grew sulky and squirmed at the work 
, . . and now she downright refuses to do 
anything but blow like a walrus 1 That’s 
how it is, sir. I’ve poured a can of oil 
into her witals; and as for cleaning her 
—why I’ve sweated blue. She’s polished 
as bright as a new sixpence—you might 
eat your dinner off her, and Queen Victoria 
herself couldn’t do more.” 

The doctor, vexed and worried at the 
serious nuisance of a deficient water 
supply, could not refrain from a wan smile 
at the grotesque notion of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty concerning herself with 
the manual frurbishment of a hot-air 
engine. But he felt convinced that the 
disaster was mainly due to the clumsy 
inaptitude of his engineer. 

“ It is very annoying, John : I thought 
the plumber had thoroughly shown you 
how to manage the engme. You must 
send Jinks at once to fetch him—that’s 
the only thing to do.” 


“ Well, sir, if you’ll excuse me saying 
so, I have my doubts as to whether that 
Hoskins chap really understands her. 
He comes and fusses about a bit, and 
turns a bolt or two, and makes her go a 
bit while he’s a-looking on; but the mo¬ 
ment his back’s turned there won’t be 
five minutes’ dependence on her. He 
don’t really understand her constitooshun, 
I’m think&g.” 

“ Oh, yes, he does; he always sets 
things right. But I don’t feel so sure 
that you imderstand how to manage it. 
Send for Hoskins. I am busy now, and 
cannot spare time to talk.” 

John would go off, feeling mortified 
and resentful, to pour another can of oil 
into the vitals of the engine, and do a 
little extra polishing, for he seemed to 
have a pharisaical notion that if the out¬ 
side was bright the inside must be right. 

I must plead for yet a fiirther digres¬ 
sion on a kindred subject, necessary for 
proving John Carey’s claim to credence 
when he made that startling assertion that 
it was impossible to fill the swimming- 
bath. 

About the same time that the bath was 
built, a certain parent came down to see 
the school on a bleak November day; and 
as he perambulated the various rooms 
and corridors in company with Dr. Por- 
cliester, it struck him that they were 
not as warm as he thought might be need- 
fril for the health and comfort of his son 
Algie. 

“ It’s a cold house ! ” remarked the 
parent more than once. And although 
the doctor tried to substitute the word 
** fresh ” for the other stronger epithet, it 
was of no avail. The chilly parent turned 
up the collar of his great-coat, and again 
remarked, “ It’s a cold house I ” Even¬ 
tually he did not consign Algie to the 
tender care of Dr. Porchester. 

That remark of the chilly parent rankled 
impleasantly in Dr. Porchester’s mind. 
He talked the matter over with his sister, 
and the result was that they decided 
on taking measures to warm the house 
more effectually, so as to render such 
remarks impossible in future. A cele¬ 
brated firm of ironmongers, who did a 
large business in a neighbouring town, 
was consulted. They sent down a com¬ 
petent representative, who measured and 
made notes and drew plans and worked 
out calculations so far as to give a rough 
estimate of the cost of the job, whibh he 
promised would be turned out in a 
thoroughly satisfactory manner. Such 
estimates are generally “ rough ”—some- 






firm stated that “ the variation was due 
to a clerical error.” Not very compli¬ 
mentary to the cloth! Let us drop a veil 
over the effect of the proceeding upon the 


ble. His heart glowed as he 
shovelled in the coke, and 
saw how the fiery violence 
enjoyed its supper. He 


equilibrium of Dr. Porchester’s temper. would close the door with a 

However, at last all was completed, clang, and climb out of the 

and on a wintry day in December the pit, lock the trap-door, and leave the the discussion, “ from Mrs. Colmore- 

pipes were heated, and the inmates of volcano to itself, and then trudge down fumbling in his pocket and producing the 

Highfield House certainly appreciated the garden to his house. offensive letter. “ She wrote last week 

the comfort of the heightened temperature. Now it happened on the night w’hen saying she did not intend Dick and 
Old John was duly instructed by the fore- i fate had decreed that the pride of Old Bubbles to return this term. Dick hasn’t 

man in all the mysteries of heating the John as an engineer should be humbled recovered from the measles as quickly as 

furnace, cleansing the flues, seeing to the by a fall, that Miss Porchester having a could be wished, but Bubbles is all right 

sui^ply tank, and other necessary details. bad cold, had retired to rest earlier than again. Their doctor said Dick had better 

It was all so simple that nothing could go usual; and the doctor, feeling a desire to stay at home another week, and their 

wrong. And for a while nothing did go discuss a certain matter which was cans- mother decided that it would not be wo: ’ 

wrong. The doctor was well pleased, I ing him some annoyance, had asked while to send either of them bn ' 
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wrote to say it was a pity to lose so much 
time—that Bubbles had better come at 
once, and Dick might follow later. And I 
got a letter to-day saying that we are much 
disappointed to find how very little worh 
Bubbles has done since this time last 
year^ and we are keeping him at home to 
work him up with the local clergyman. 
We find he can do very little Zenophone 
(look how her ladyship spells Xenophon !) 
which is not much for a boy who has 
been at school three years, 

“ Now that is vastly annoying, Fields, 
eh ? Bubbles has been getting on with 
his Greek very well lately, and considering 
his capabilities, there are no grounds for 
such a remark. We don’t profess to turn 
boys into scholars unconditionally', though 
parents sometimes seem to think that is 
included in the agreement.” 

“ It is annoying,” said George Fields. 
“ May I have a look at the letter ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

Ailer studying it carefully for some 
moments, George Fields said: ** I think 
you may have misunderstood the lady’s 
meaning. If I read her words aright she 
asserts that the boy can only translate 
easy passages of some deep philosophical 
treatise. The local clergyman seems to 
have unearthed some extraordinary 
volume of ancient Greek, never yet re¬ 
cognised as a school-book—not named in 
any publisher’s catalogue, probably not 
known to any schoolmaster in England— 
written, it may be, in the quaint abbre¬ 
viations of antiquity. It is unreasonable 
of the local clergyman to expect such a 
stripling as Bubbles to be a paragon of 
classical and philosophical erudition I ” 

Dr. Porchester had not ceased to ven¬ 


tilate his mirth at this merry turn of the 
question, when something occurred which 
abruptly cut short his laughter, and 
caused him and Mr. Fields to jump up 
from their respective chairs in amaze¬ 
ment. 

Sounds were heard as of the prelude 
to some subterranean convidsion— 
rumble, grumble, galumph . . . wallop, 
olloj^t oomph ! There was a moment’s 
pause, and the sounds were repeated. 
Their intensity increased, and the inter¬ 
vals of pause diminished. 

“ What on earth is it. Fields ? ** said 
the doctor, thoroughly alarmed, as he 
caught up his lantern and, hastily lighting 
it, hurried from the room. 

“ I don’t know 1 ” said his colleague in 
close attendance. 

The sounds seemed to culminate and 
fulminate their loudest in the hail, and 
thither the two masters repaired. A 
corridor ran roimd the upper portion of 
the hall, on which many of the bedrooms 
opened. Slirouded phantom forms were 
disclosed by the feeble lantern-light 
flitting round the corridor ; stifled screams 
from terrified domestics, mingled with 
the frightened W'hispers of shivering boys. 
Miss Porchester’s head, bedizened with 
night-cap and curl-papers, peered from 
the door of her room, and uttered in a 
shrill piercing voice the words : 

“What is it, John? What is it? I 
insist on know’ing! ” 

The doctor made effort to quell the 
panic. 

“ There’s nothing much the matter,” he 
called out. “ Something wrong with the 
hot-water pipes; we will soon put it right.” 

The doctor’s tone of bravado was w’ell 


assumed; for in reality he was probably 
more alarmed than anyone. 

“ Oh, John,” wailed his sister, “what¬ 
ever is it? Are they going to burst? 
Shall we all be blown up ? ” 

“ I hope not, my dear. ... Go to your 
rooms, boys—you need not be frightened.” 

The doctor had to speak in his loudest 
tones to make himself heard—so terri¬ 
ble were the detonating reverberations. 
Bumble, grumble, galumph , . , wallopt 
ollop, oomph ! Something must be done, 
and that speedily, or some terrible cata¬ 
strophe would occur. Old John seemed 
to be the only person on the establish¬ 
ment likely to be equal to the emergency, 
so the doctor asked Mr. Fields to run 
down to his cottage, and summon him at 
once. 

While that mission was being executed, 
the doctor could only fret and fume, and 
wonder what the climax would bo—pro¬ 
bably an explosion of suffocating, scalding 
steam. He blamed himself for not liaving 
mastered all the details of the heating appa¬ 
ratus when the men w’ere putting it up. 
The job had taken so long that ho had 
got tired of asking questions ; and at last 
when it was all finished ho had been too 
content to do no more than tell tho fore¬ 
man to instruct John Carey thoroughly. 
The foreman had done so, and assured the 
doctor that John Carey seemed an intel¬ 
ligent, dependable feUow', who might bo 
trusted with the management of tho 
pipes. 

But vain regrets were useless—he could 
onl^ wait with anxious impatience for tho 
arrival of John Carey. 

(ToU continued.) 


TEAT MAKE OF JACK’S. 
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Author qf A Day*t Fishing” ”The Last of the Great Auks” etc., etc. 
CHAPTEB I.—JACK V. KIT. 


S HE was the prettiest creature you ever 
saw 1 as they say in “ Midshire,” often 
when you have not seen the “creature” 
alluded to, which may be a horse, cow, calf, 
lamb, dog, cat, or even a feathered biped. 

This particular “ pretty creature ” was a 
marc. 

Her colour was iron-grey, dapple-^ey on 
the back. She had a slender head, with eyes 
almost as soft as a fawn's, rather short legs, 
and a long body. Her action when trotting 
or galloping was grand. She did not lift up 
her feet and bring them down os if they were 
sledge-hammers with which she was trying 
to pulverise the macadam, but seemed almost 
to glide. She could trot fifteen miles an 
hour with ease, and her swinging gallop was 
majestic. Ah, I fear we all envied Jack 
w-hen he brought her home, and afterwards. 

“She’s got Arab blood in her, anybody 
can see,” proudly exclaimed her owner to tho 
admiring group of youngsters round him. 
“ She’s just like the picture of the Arab 
steed over the poetry in the school-book, 
isn’t she? You know’— 

• My benatlful, my beautiful, that stamlest meekly by. 
With thy pTOUfllj arched aud gloA^y neck, and dark 
and fiery eye.* 

Isn’t that it ? ” 

Jack was doubtful of the correctness of the 
quotatioBU None of his audience knew any¬ 


thing about it, so his question remained 
unanswered. 

“ Where did you buy her ? What did you 
give for her ? How old is she ? ” we eagerly 
demanded. But Jack was discreet. 

“ I don’t propose to tell the parish where I 
got her, and what I gave for her,” he said. 
“ If you w’ant to know her age, look in her 
mouth.” 

We examined her teeth, of course. Every¬ 
body who pretends to know anything about 
horses does that. But I fear, like many 
older curious ones, we were little the wiser for 
the examination. 

“She’s a three-year-old,” said one, with 
some emphasis. 

“ I think she’s five,” said another. 

“ She’s six if she’s a day,” exclaimed a 
third, in a “ that settles it ” tone. 

“ You’re all wrong,” laughed Jack. “ She’s 
a four-year-old. Answers to the name of 
* Kit,’ as the ‘ Lost Dog ’ advertisements say. 
Take her to the stable, Dick; put her in the 
loose box.” 

The groom led the mare away, we fol¬ 
lowed. 

“ You be a beauty, an’ no mistake 1 ” 
apostrophised the admiring Dick. “She is 
a beauty I ” w© echoed. “ As quiet as a 
kitten you be! ” Dick added. We concurred. 

So she seemed. When Dick currycombed 
her she did not wince and squeal, or savage 


the manger, as many horses do; nor did she 
evince a desire to taste the groom or tear a 
piece out of his breeches. She jUst looked 
at him with an expression of mild expostu¬ 
lation. 

“The quietest mare as was ever rubbed 
down with a wisp o’ straw,” commented 
Dick, as he finished her toilet with that 
rough-and-ready substitute for a cloth. 

Jack, who was watching, turned away with 
a laugh. 

“ Isn’t she quiet ? ” somebody asked. 

“ What an absurd question 1 ” was the 
reply. 

Very soon we took all sorts of liberties 
with her, encouraged by the fact that she 
never showed any resentment. We scrambled 
on her back in stable and field, and dared 
each other to crawl beneath her, entering 
between her fore-legs, emerging between her 
heels. Anybody could catch her when graz¬ 
ing in the meadow, and, if able, mount her. 
Six-year-old Toddles often caught her. He 
could not climb upon her back, as he was 
only just tall enough to stroke her nose. 
One day he was found sitting on the grass 
between the mare’s legs, busily threadiqg 
daisies, she standing motionless the while, 
with her soft muzzle resting on his curly 
head. What a treasure of a horse we thought 
Jack had found! 

Her owner rode her occasionally, and Dick 
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exercised her. Both were loud In their praise 
of her gentle, gliding action, and perfect 
manners. 

“Easy to ride os a rockin’ ’orse,” said 
Dick. “ A babby couldn't tumble off of her. 
Master Toddles couldn’t. An’ her mouth's 
os soft as wax.” 

But when any of us juniors wished to 
borrow her, Jack shook his head. Pressed, 
he refused. 

“ I don’t know enough of her to lend her 
to you youngsters,” he protested. “ Wa^t, 
and see how she goes on.” 

We were soon aware tlmt his excuse was 
not strictly true —that, in fact, he knew too 
much of her. Jack, by the way, was nearly 
twenty, and his word was law to us “ young¬ 
sters.” Of course we thought him .selfish, 
and ventured to tell him so. He did not 
deny the accusation. Jack was very <liscreet. 

Presently, however, Dick became less loud 
in his praise of our pet. One day, as he 
stood in the loose box with a straw in his 
mouth and a wisp in his hand, he was over¬ 
heard to mutter: 

“ I don’t just know what to make o’ you, I 
don’t.” 

Soon afterwards Jack saw him examining 
her shoes, and heard him exclaim: 

“ So you’ve been at it again, have you ? ’’ 

“ At what ? ” Jack asked. 

*A-climbin’ up them stairs, sir,” Dick 
replied, pointing to the steps which led from 
the loose box to the loft, •* a-openin’ of the 
corn-bin with her nose, a-lettin’ off the rat- 
traps inside with her hoofs, an’ a-stuffin’ of 
herself with bean-flour as full as ever her 
can hold! She’s as cunning an’ full o’ 
mischief as a shipload o’ monkeys, sir ! ” 

“Nonsense!” Jack rejoined. “She 
couldn’t climb the stairs.” 

“ Well, sir, seein’s believin’ ? ” Dick lifted 
a fore-hoof, and with his knife .scraped a 
substance from between the shoe and the 
frog that was undoubtedly caked flour. “ If 
she’d a mat,” he added, “ I’d warrant her 
ctinnin’ enough to wipe her feet. Seein’ as 
she hasn’t, an’ as there’s no straw in the 
box to make one of, why she’s convicted o’ 
thievin’ ? ” 

Jack accompanied Dick upstairs to the 
loft. 

“ I noticed as the flour went very quick,” 
the groom resumed. “ At first I thought it 
was rats; so I set three traps. But they 
made no difference; the flour went just as fast; 
an’ the traps went off without a-catchin’ of 
anything. Then I noticed the hoof-marks. 
I can’t say for certain as she put her feet in 
the bin on purpose to let the traps off, but 
she’s had ’em in, that’s sure. But I’ll tie her 
up, an’ stop her game.” 

Dick tied her with the usual hemp-halter. 
She bit it through during the night, and 
doubtless again climbed the stairs. But the 
bin was locked. The next day the groom 
fastened her with a leather headstall and 
chain. In the morning he found her loose; 
she had snapped a link. 

“ She’s a reg’lar demon ! ” he said. 

Then Jack told us something which he 
had hitherto kept very secret. 

“I knew she wasn’t so quiet as she 
seems,” he said. “ I knew she wasn’t safe 
for you youngsters to ride, though I haven’t 
heard much against her except when she’s 
been put in harness. I bought her of Mr. 
Moore of Merrell. He sold her because she 
smashed his trap and very nearly broke his 
neck. She gets mad when she’s put in 
hitfness, and that’s why I haven’t harnessed 
her. But I will, and I’ll conquer her too.” 

“Hasn’t she been broken to harness?” 
somebody asked. 

“Not properly. Hack, the colt-breaker, 
had her, but he sent her home as a bad job. 
I think he told Mr. Moore he couldn’t afford 


I to have his brake kicked to bits, and broken 
I necks couldn’t be mended.” 

I Alas! alas ! Thus was lost the good 
opinion we had formed of the steed with the 
“proudly arched and glossy neck.” The 
I marc Dick had stated to be the quietest “ as 
was ever rubbed down with a wisp o’ straw,” 
was gentle only when it suited her. She 
was artfully quiet. Still, we had no real 
evidence of her bad character beyond the 
theft of the flour, and it was hard to believe 
that a “pretty creature,” with which even 
Toddles could do anything—which followed 
that erratic youngster about like a dog, could 
bo so depraved as to smash dog-carts, and 
instil fear for his neck into the case- 
hardened skull of a reckless horsebreaker. 
We expressed our doubt. 

Said Jack: “ Mr. Moore wouldn’t have 
s >!d her for twenty pounds, nor for forty, if 
ho hadn’t been terribly afraid of her. She 
frightened him so that he couldn’t bear to 
look at her; that’s why I got her cheap.” 

Jack’s speech carried conviction. It let 
the cat out of the bag, indeed. No one of 
us, except Toddles, was so ignorant of the 
value of horseflesh as not to know that a 
four-year-old mare of perfect shape and 
grand action, sound as a bell, and quiet to 
ride and drive, could not be purchased for 
anything like twenty pounds I 

But Jack had expressed his determination 
to conquer her, and train her in the way she 
should go; and when Jack had made up 
his mind to do a thing he generally succeeded 
in doing it. 

By the way, we youngsters had a great 
opinion of Jack. Was he not the best rider, 
the best shot, the best cricketer, and the 
best everything in the neighbourhood ? Had 
he not thrashed the bully and poacher, Tom 
Badger, within a few inches—or a yard or two 
- of his life ? Was there anything in which 
he did not excel ? Looking back, it must be 
confessed there was. Dr. Hardridge said 
he had never had a bigger dunce on his 
hands. “ My boy,” he once remarked—so 
Jack himself confessed—“yon have a big 
empty head, impossible to fill, and you 
appear to be as empty and impossible to fill 
beneath. Your appetite is enormous I ” 
Two plates of beef and three of pudding had 
Jack “put away” before the astonished 
pedagogue’s eyes. 

Slowly and carefully the amateur horse- 
breaker made bis preparations. He had a 
set of harness altered to fit, and strength¬ 
ened ; he had the trace-bar of the dog-cart 
padded to prevent the mare from kicking 
herself to pieces. All being ready, Dick and 
another man hai*nessed her. When being 
saddled for riding she had always been as 
gentle as a lamb—as free from excitement as 
a wooden horse; but no sooner did Dick 
attempt to pass the collar over her head than 
the slumbering evil spirit within her awoke. 
She reared, plunged, struck with her fore¬ 
feet, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that she was harnessed. When at last she 
stood between the shafts of the trap she 
streamed with perspiration. 

“ Let go! ” cried Jack, when he had got a 
firm grip of the reins. Dick and his assis¬ 
tant sprang, right and left, out of the way of 
the wheels. But the mare stood still, leaning 
back, with her fore-legs inclined forward, 
trembling all over. 

“ Now then! ” cried Jack. “ Cl’k—cl’ck I ” 
But she refused to move, cowering between 
the shafts as if trying to reduce her size 
by one half. Jack touched her with the 
whip. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” we cried, as with a 
mighty bound she reared upright, pawing 
the air, and dancing on her hind legs. That 
was merely the commencement of hostilities, 
the first shot of the battle, so to write. For 


half an hour, with scarcely a moment’s 
pause, she reared, plunged, kicked, strained, 
galloped, ran backwards, tried to throw 
herself down sideways, to fall over backwards, 
in short, behaved like a mad creature, which 
she was. Her eyes, erstwhile so gentle, 
showed all white ; her ears lay close against 
her neck ; her lips curled back from tl.e 
gleaming teeth. Jack, with white, grim 
face, stuck to the reins. Round and round 
the meadow, fortunately level, they went, 
we youngsters momentarily expecting a 
tragedy, that something would break, the 
trap be overturned, and Jack killed. 
But the harness held; neither strap nor 
buckle gave way. When the mare paused, 
seemingly to get breath to renew the struggle, 
Jack called the men to her head, and sprang 
to the ground. 

“ I’d conquer her,” he said grimly, though 
he trembled almost as much as the mare, 
“if I could afford to lose twenty pounds. 
I’d conquer her, or kill her! Take her out, 
and put her in the stable. Rub her down 
well. She’s a capital hack, and I shan’t 
try her in harness again.” 

Kit had won ! Jack dared not drive her 
again. He afterwards confessed that 
her fury had frightened him, even as it 
had done Mr. Moore, and Hack, the horse- 
breaker. 

Though she trembled and panted violently, 
she was quiet enough when Dick began to 
unbuckle the straps; and she walked 
quietly to the stable, nodding her head meek y 
as if half ashamed of her conduct. But 
for some time afterwards we were afraid of 
“ that mare of Jack’s,” and spoke of her 
with awe. However, the fear gradually 
passed away, for a ^tter hack there could 
not be. Toddles could ride her, and did 
bare-backed and without even a halter. 

The summer passed; autumn came, with 
its cub-hunting after harvest, in which Jack 
and his mare often took part. I was at. 
school, but I heard that Kt was a capital 
fencer, and faultless in the hunting-field., 
except that she would not, if she could help 
it, allow another horse to pass her, or 
remain in front of her. Christmas came; 
with it the holidays, of course. It was a 
hunting Christmas, no frost or snow, and 
three fixtures of the “Midshire” hounds 
were advertised daring the first week of. 
January. 

Having heard so much that was favourable 
about “ that mare of Jack’s,” I persistently, 
endeavoured to borrow her for a day's 
hunting. After many refusals her ownci 
consented. He would not, however, permit me 
to go alone, but accompanied me on an aged 
chestnut which he had thought a capital 
hunter before the grey put the horse’s nose 
out of joint. 

“ Y^ou’il have to mind what you’re about,” 
said Jock, on the road to the meet, which 
was at Bradley, far the Bushey Hills, “ oi 
you’ll hear something you won’t like from 
the master or the huntsman. Clarke, you 
know, isn’t particular about using his whip . 
when his hounds are in danger; so you had 
better keep her away from their line, or 
you’re almost certain to have her amongst 
them, laming them. I wouldn’t be you tor 
something, if you do. Don’t check her wlieii 
the horses are running any more than you 
can help, or she’ll get nasty: and be sure you 
let her have her head at the fences. Slit 
takes them randomly, but she jumps an 
awful distance, and she'll carry you over 
almost anything if you don’t balk her.” 

Of course I listened deferentially to my 
senior’s advice, particularly as he was the 
owner of the mare; equally of course I 
almost immediately forgot it, remembering 
only that Kit jumped an awful distance. 
The mare’s springy step and eagerno ; 
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excited me, and I gave no thought to Jack’s 
warning. 

Bradley, for the Bushey Hills, was a 
popular fixture, but the reverse of an aristo-. 
cratic one, being some fifteen miles from the 
county town, and too far for the swells,” as 
there was no railway near. The fox-hunters 
we overtook were mostly farmers, not one 
half of whom hunted anything like regularly. 
Some of the casuals were queerly mounted; 
the shaggy, clay-balled fetlocks of their 
horses showed that they had been taken 
from the plough, and the riders matched 
the horses. Jolly fellows they were, most of 
them out for a lark, “ as it’s Christmas time, 
you know.” Well—we had it. But that’s 
the story. 

Among the casuals were a linen-draper 
from the nearest village, a long-legged, skinny 
\ian, riding a chestnut with long mane and 
kkil; and a fat undertaker from Bromfield, 
on a jet-black horse, generally to be seen on 
one side of the pole of the Bromfield hearse. 
The black’s tail had been bobbed up, and a 
wisp of straw fixed in the knot, whilst its 
mane was artistically plaited. Through what 
a fire of jests its rider had to pass I 

“ Hullo, Coffin ! ” cried a young farmer on 
a black with one white stocking, Will Bayles 
by name, better known as “Wild Bayles,” 
“ are you here ? Well, there’s nothing like 
being first on the spot. You’ll get the order, 
never fear, if one of us comes to grief. But 
what’s to be done if you’re the man that’s 
killed?” 

“ Get inside and pull the blinds down ! ” 
roared another jester. “ The folks’ll think 
this is a funeral procession.” 

The undertaker always walks behind ! ” 


bellowed a third. ”Fall back, Mr. Coffin; 
fall back. It isn’t decent, you know, for you 
to ride in front.” 

The undertaker drew a business card 
from his pocket, and handed it to the last 
joker. 

“You’ll fall behind, I don’t doubt, Mr. 
Green, at the first ditch,” he said grimly. 
“ Just put this in your pocket in case I’m not 
there. Your friends will know that you 
promised me the job.” 

The jokers turned their attention to the 
village draper. The fat undertaker had too 
combative a wit. 

“ Morning, Mr. RoUs,” said Bayles, trotting 
alongside of the 16ng-tailed chestnut. “ It’s 
a nice morning, isn’t it ?—too nice to waste ? 
Can’t we do a bit of business ? How much 
will you take a yard for your horse’s tail? 
I’ve got a rat-tailed chestnut at home, and 
I’ll buy a yard of it if it isn’t too expen¬ 
sive.” 

” Have it cut off the piece now, Bayles, if 
you buy it,” cried Mr. Green. “Rolls will 
lose it at the first fence.” 

“ And the piece, too,” added another joker. 
“Why didn’t you fasten straps on the 
bottoms of your trousem, man, if you’ve got 
no top-boots ? This isn’t the window you 
show your browny-white socks in.” 

The bottoms of the draper’s trousers were 
trying successfully to gather round his bony 
knees. 

“ Which way is the wind, Bayles ? ” asked 
a quiet-looking gentleman on a quiet-looking, 
stiff brown cob. 

Wild Bayles wet his fore-finger, and held 
it up. 

“ It blows westerly, Mr. Pearce.” 

{To be continued .) 


“ Then if we find at the Bushey the fox is 
pretty sure to cross Black Brook ? ” 

“ Almost certain, sir.” 

“ I merely asked on Mr. Rolls’s account. 
Neither he nor the chestnut is ticketed 
‘ Warranted to wash.’ ” 

A roar followed Mr. Pearce’s quiet sally, 
amid which Mr. Rolls trotted off with his 
elbows level with his shoulders and his toes 
at right angles with the chestnut’s sides. 
He could not stand fire. 

“ He rides like a wooden doll badly 
dressed,” commented Mr. Pearce. 

“ It’s that long, skinny neck of his,” said 
Bayles. “ His trousers are trying to get 
round it, to keep it warm.” 

On the green before the Crown at 
Bradley we found the hounds, and the 
“swell” contingent—the M. F. H., and a 
dozen pink-coated subscribers, including 
Major Jenkyns, who weighed seventeen stone, 
and looked, as the quietly sarcastic Mr. 
Pearce said, “ like a huge pink Dutch 
cheese on horseback.” Here were several 
fox-hunting butchers, every man with an 
ash-plant in place of hunting-crop; the 
village sweep, with a clean face, perched on 
the saddleless rump of his well-conditioned 
donkey ; long Tom Jones, the earth-stopper 
and runner, who followed on foot to look 
after stray hounds, and was a great deal 
more often “in at the death” than Major 
Jenkyns; with others too numerous to 
mention. 

“ Take them off, Clarke,” said the 
M. F. H., precisely at 10.30 o’clock. The 
huntsman moved away at the head of his 
hounds, followed by the rather motley caval¬ 
cade, with Mr. Rolls well in the rear. 


“VEITGEAKCE 18 MINE.’’ 

A STORY OP THE DIOCLETIAN PERSECUTION. 


T o understand the episode related under 
the above title, a little narrative of the 
events that led to the Diocletian persecution 
will be necessary. 

That the disciples of Jesus were first 
called Christians at Antioch in Syria, now 
the Turkish town Antakieh, is a matter of 
history, illustrating the rapid spread of 
Christianity and the recognition by the 
heathen of men and women living in their 
midst worshipping a divinity unrepresented 
by any idol, and to whom they neither 
sacrificed nor offered oblations. 

Doubtless, as the Christian faith spread, 
and men and women of wealth and position 
joined its ranks, the Roman State began to 
regard these adherents of a mysterious 
worship as dangerous. 

First the Emperor Nero, later the 
Fimperor Trajan, interdicted Christian 
worship, and put to death many Christians 
who refused to sacrifice to idols; and at 
Rome, in the midst of the wild beast fights of 
the Colosseum, went up that terrible cry, 
“ The Christians to the lions ! ” 

The Emperor Hadrian, nothing loth 
that the despisers of idols should die, never¬ 
theless resented the cry of the populace as 
an unpardonable presumption, and decreed 
that such cries should be henceforth pun¬ 
ished as seditious. 

Marcus Aurelius, Hadrian’s successor, first 
adopted the system of torture, as a stimulus 
to Christians hesitating whether to recant or 
not. This system, centuries later, was again 
religiously adopted towards heretics by the 
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. sovereign pontiffs, the successors of the 
Cffisars. 

After the death of Hadrian, the Church 
had a long respite. For over fifty years 
favoured by well-disposed Roman rulers, she 
put forth root and branches, and flourished 
like a bay-tree. During those fifty years, 
however, many innovations crept into 
Church practice, and a Christian writer of 
j the Diocletian age says that the Church 
I brought upon herself the persecution that 
! followed, by reason of her departure from 
her first estate of humility and simplicity. 

Bishops had grown opulent, and built 
themselves palatial residences, churches had 
been built in imitation of the heathen temples, 
and incense and Censers, gold and silver 
chalices, costly candelabra, rich vestments, 
and the very postures and gestures of 
heathen priests had been introduced into 
Christian rites. 

! Of course, away from the great cities 
I Eastern life retained then, as it does to this 
day, perfect simplicity, and Christian wor- 
I ship remained what from the first it had 
I been. 

I Diocletian, bom and educated in the East, 
I had no desire to be troubled with the govern- 
I ment of his Western Empire, and associated 
I with himself as co-Caesar Maximian Her- 
j cules. 

i The latter chose as capital of the 
Occident, Mediolanum, in the smiling plain 
' of Lombardy, and Rome became a second- 
( rate garrison-town of the empire. 


Diocletian made Nicomedia in Bithynia 
his capital, and erected there palaces, 
stately baths, splendid temples, and theatres 
and circuses. 

Finding the government of the Orient too 
burdensome, he appointed as co-regent with 
himself his son-in-law Galerius. It was an 
evil day for him and for the world at largo 
when he did so. 

Galerius, once a neatherd of Dacia, had 
risen by his military talents to be a captain 
of his emperor’s legions, and had wooed 
and won Valeria, daughter of Diocletian. 
Then, having strengthened his position at 
the emperor’s court by making appoint¬ 
ments in the army, gradually he revealed hia 
crafty, cunning, and bigoted nature. 

From the time that he began to have any 
influence with the emperor, he never ceased 
to instigate him against the Christians. 

Why did he hate them so? Were they 
evil-doers, law-breakers, disturbers of the 
public peace ? No; he hated them as un¬ 
godly men hate them nowadays, because 
their good 'lives bear witness against evil 
lives. 

Diocletian, though a zealous heathen, felt 
no animosity towards his subjects of other 
credence, nor was he naturally of a cruel 
nature. Probably, if it had not been for his 
e\ul genius Galerius, he would have left the 
Christians unharmed. 

But Galerius was ever repeating in his 
ear that the army could not be depended 
on as long as Christians served in it; and at 
last, seconded by the heathen priests, he per- 
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saaded the emperor to pass an edict decree¬ 
ing that all in the army serving under the 
Boman eagles should do honour to and 
sacrifice to the gods, or be degraded, lose 
the name and rank of lioman, and be 
imprisoned or exiled. 

Hierocles, President of Bithynia, also 
seconded Galerius in his efforts to set Dio¬ 
cletian against the Christians. He wrote a 


suited the oracles. As the priests made the 
oracles say what they liked, of course the 
haruspices were unfavourable to the Chris¬ 
tians. Hence it was that a first edict went 
out against them. Their churches were 
to be destroyed, and such as would not 
renounce the Christian faith were to be 
despoiled of their goods and sent out into 
the world without even the protection of the 


was not satisfied. What he wanted w'as 
the wholesale murder of the unoffending 
Christians. 

But he dared not go beyond the decree 
of his Cffsar. Whenever he travelled in the 
provinces, however, he found w^ays and 
means of torturing all who were steadfast in 
the faith. 

In the year of our Lord 304, Diocletian 



[Prom the famous Russian painting.] 


book to prove that Christianity was a delu¬ 
sion, and professed himself very anxious for 
the conversion of believers in Christ. 

One day a great fire broke out in the 
palace of Diocletian, and Galerius gave out 
that the Christians had set fire to the palace, 
to revenge themselves for the recent 
measures against the soldiery. Diocletian 
would not believe the report. But, on the 
fire breaking out again, and Galerius pre¬ 
tending that his life was not safe, he con- 


law. But the emperor did not decree that 
they should be put to death. 

The persecution began in the emperor’s 
own palace. Many of his guards had 
already been imprisoned. Now, his wife 
and daughter were banished. Three of his 
chamberlains suffered degradation. And 
then, Diocletian, urged to it by Galerius, 
commanded the destruction of the Christian 
cathedral of Nicomedia, he and Galerius 
watching the \vork of desolation. But Galerius 


went to Italy on a visit to Borne. Maximian 
Hercules, and his son Maxentius, also pro¬ 
ceeded thither from Milan to do homage to 
the emperor. Thousands flocked to Koine 
from all parts, and great games and wild beast 
fights took place in the Circus Maximus and 
in the Colosseum. There were also solem¬ 
nities in the temples of Jupiter, of Minerva; 
of Mars, of Venus, and of ^Esculapius. 

The emperor gave universal satisfaction 
by his presence at these religious rites, and 
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it was pit>posed at Borne during the festival 
of the Bacchanalia to pay special honour to 
the great monarch of the East and West. 

But, to the complete astonishment of all 
Borne, Diocletian departed quite quietly and 
unexpectedly, and went to Bavenna. It is 
aaid that he was disgusted with the lack of 
refinement of the It^an court, accustomed 
os he was to Eastern deference and to the 
respectful attitude of all who approached 
him in Nicomedia. 

Perhaps Maximian was not over sorry, for 
he could play the part of Jove’s favourite 
all alone. 

At Bavenna Diocletian fell ill, and 
consulted the omens. They were again 
unfavourable to the Christians, and directly 
blamed Diocletian for lack of severity in 
putting down the Christian faith, attributing 
his illness to this cause. Probably it was owing 
to this, and to tlie irritability of his nature in 
ill-health, that he signed his great edict 
against Christians, according to which local 
magistrates had orders to take especial 
pains that the entire population should 
sacrifice to the idols, ordering them to 
appoint centurions furnished with lists of 
the inhabitants, who should summon them all 
on a given day to appear before the temple 
or altar, and do reverence to the gods. 
Still there was no command to slaughter the 
Christians. 

On his recovery from his illness Diocletian, 
old and enfeebled, returned to Nicomedia, 
and v.ithdrew to a country house in the 
suburbs. 

There, yielding to the wishes of Galerius, 
he deposed the imperial dignity. 

It was some comfort to him, before doing 
sc, to receive a visit from Constantine, the 
son of Constantins Chlorus. 

This noble youth, born at York (Eboracum), 
a healthy, rosy Briton, had been sent by his 
father, with a small suite, to sei the world. 
Diocletian was delighted with him, and the 
youth showed a respect and affection for the 
old emperor which quite won his heart, 
and led him one day in confidence to warn 
Constantine against Galerius. 

Perhaps it was well for this young prince 
that he had come to the East just when 
Galerius assumed the purple, and, appointing 
Severus co-ruler with himself in Africa and 
Italy, and Maximin in Egypt and Asia 
Minor, spent all his long-curbed fury on 
the defenceless Christians. It taught the 
princely Constantine what heroic men and 
women there were amongst the Christians, 
and what manner of evil beasts their perse- 
(ffltors were. 

Becalled to Eboracum by the illness of his 
father, Constantine in vain applied repeatedly 
to Galerius for passports for himself and 
suite. Galerius invented delay upon delay. 

At last, however, Galerius was brought to 
kis senses by hearing that a numl^r of 
centurions proposed acclaiming Constantine 
emperor; and he sent the young prince 
away, glad to avert the danger. It was but 
for a while. On the death of Constantius 
Chlorus, Constantine became by the will of 
the Boman legions in Britain their emperor, 
and under his victorious leadership all the 
oiher Boman rulers calling themselves Caesars 
were vanquished, and finally Galerius him¬ 
self ; while the young emperor from Britain 
founded the first Christian city of the East, 
Constantinople. 


It was a lovely summer mom. At the 
door of his flat-roofed house, facing the sea, 
on the wooded hill above Myra, sat the 
venerable Bishop Nicholas. Ho had lived 
through several years of the Diocletian era 
unmolested. Perhaps it was because he had 


been a benefactor as much to the heathen as 
to the Christian population of Lycia, be¬ 
friending all, distributing alms to the needy, 
and educating in his schools all who would 
come to learn. 

He was just about to set out on his early 
morning visit to the sick, when a Boman 
lictor, with a ^rturbed, anxious face, hast¬ 
ened towards him. 

“ My Bishop 1 ” exclaimed the lictor, 
“ save yourself and your sacred books. 
Strict orders have come to our Stationarius 
Andromachus, to have you conducted before 
him and arraigned at the altar of Apollo 
as a despiser of Jove. A legion of soldiers 
has arrived from Antioch under command of 
Bossus. This man was already persecutor 
of the Christians under Sopor, king of Persia, 
whose officer he was, but Maximin recalled 
him to Antioch. Save yourself, my Bishop, 
save yourself; fly to the harbour and take 
ship to Byzantium 1 ” 

Everyone in Lycia called Bishop Nicholas 
of Myra Episcopus Nostcrl Universally 
beloved, there were none in the country will¬ 
ing to harm him. But these men-at-arms 
from Antioch, what knew they of the venerable 
old man ? Once more saying, “ My Bishop, 
fly, save yourself 1 ” the lictor, a Boman—a 
heathen—departed. The Bishop, all calm 
and peaceful, went his usual round of mercy, 
laying hands on the sick, comforting the 
repentant, and administering the sacraments 
to the dying. Scarcely h^ he returned to 
his abode when Felicitas, a young maiden 
of lofty lineage, a member of his church, 
knocked at his door. 

Thellca, his old maidservant, opened to her. 
“ What is it, dearest Felicitas? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, Thelica! ” she cried in a voice of 
anguish, “ my brother Leo has denounced 
himself as a Christian! ” 

” It were better that he should do so than 
that he should deny Christ,” Thelica replied. 

‘‘ Yes I ” said the worthy Bishop, who came 
forward ; “ for our Lord has said, * Him that 
confesseth Me before man, I will confess be¬ 
fore My Father! ’ ” 

“ But, Father Nicholas, was it necessary 
that he should accuse himself ? ” 

“ No, Felicitas, it was not 1 But young, 
ardent enthusiasm is carried away by the 
longing to obtain the martyr crown through 
an act of free-will. Have no others spon¬ 
taneously come forward as Christians ? ” 

“ Oh, yes ! Simeon, the carpenter ; Simon, 
the smith; Lucas, the carver and gilder; 
Zacchffius, the town-crier; Pancras, the 
baker ; and Hermes, the young physician, 
with Sophia 1 ” 

” Methought your brother would not stand 
alone ! Little deemed Hermes and Sophia,” 
said the Bishop, his face illuminated byasweet 
smile, *‘ how soon a more glorious crown 
than that of marriage should unite them for 
ever! But I must go to bring comfort to 
these my children I ” 

“ Not so. Father Nicholas. They implore 
you to hide yourself till the storm be over¬ 
past.” 

” It cannot be, Felicitas. Let us be 
going.” 

Following Bishop Nicholas, who had put 
on his church-robes, old Thelica holding the 
hand of Felicitas, slowly descended the hill. 

The •iiuge cypress trees cast their deep 
shadows on the glaring white dusty road. 
Boman galleys lay at anchor in the peaceful 
bay below, and from the town and plain 
beyond rose the distant hum of tumultuous 
voices. 

” Before which of the magistrates have the 
Christians been led ? ” asked the Bishop. 

‘‘Before Publius Vulpus, the assessor.” 

“ Sly, cunning son of Satan 1 So it is lie 


that has planned this descent upon peacefnl 
Myra, doubtless that he might the easier 
plunder and pillage.” 

As Bishop Nicholas passed the church of 
which he was chief pastor, an old deacon 
coming therefrom advanced towards him. 
“ My father ! ” he said, tears coursing down 
his cheeks ; ” Publius hath taken the sacred 
books, the chalices, and the poor-box.” 

“The Lord gave, the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be His name!” said the 
Bishop. “ Conduct these women to the 
house of Felicitas, and follow me to the 
plain below.” 

As the Bishop descended the hill, many 
came out of their houses. Some merely 
bowed, some said, “ Peace be to thee.” None 
taunted or derided him. 

In the plain at the foot of the hill was a 
course for running races, an arena for spee- 
tacles, and a Circus Maximus. In this a 
vast crowd was gathered. Publius Vulpus, 
the assessor, sat on a stone sedes on the 
tribune. On either side of him were Boman 
lictors bearing the axe and rods or fasces, 
the emblems of their office. 

As the Bishop drew near, the apparitoE, a 
sort of court-crier or herald, read forth a 
list of persons accused before the magistrate 
and the Boman tribunal. On either side of 
the lictors sat a fiamen (priest) of Jupiter 
and a llamen of Apollo. 

A centurion read over again the list of fh© 
criminals, and the sentence that the court 
had passed on them, that they be decapi¬ 
tated ; the sentence to be first executed on the 
three ringleaders of the Christians, Justus, 
Alphfeus, and Thaddeus, who had been in 
prison by order of Andromachus for over 
three months, but none of whom had abjured 
their illicit faith. 

The executioners, stalwart, cynical Per¬ 
sians, in the service of Bassus, stepped for¬ 
ward, and the lictors, by virtue of their office, 
delivered up to them Justus, whose name 
had been first on the list. 

The heroism, the self-sacrifice of the bravo 
Christians, are matters of history. Of the 
conclusion of the narrative we must speak 
with some hesitation, but the legend proves 
at least how deep was the impression made 
on all who heard of the wonderful scene. 

Suddenly, tradition has it, the crowd 
parted, and made way for Bishop Nicholas, 
who, stepping fearlessly to the executioner’s 
side, arrested his arm. Then raising his 
clear, ringing voice, he thus addressed 
Publius Vulpus: 

“ ‘ Vengeance belongeth unto Me, I will 
repay! ’ saith the Lord. And^ that this 
crowd may know who is the true God, who 
giveth light, whose is the sun and the thunder, 
that He is neither Jove nor Apollo, but the 
Lord Christ, whom we worship, I call upon 
Him, Whose servant I am, to glorify His 
name, and to smite thee, Publius, son of 
Satan, and to destroy these statues of Jovo 
and Apollo, that all here may know that unto 
our God belongeth the praise, and the power, 
and the glory 1 ” 

There were no clouds in the sky above, 
say the old chroniclers, but when the Bishop 
ceased speaking there came a low rumbling 
of thunder, the heavens grew dirk suddenly, 
as at an eclipse, and forked lightnings 
flashed forth and fell. They struck Publius, 
and the statues, and the flamens of the false 
gods, and utterly destroyed them. They also 
struck and broke the executioners’ swords, 
and the shackles tliat bound the prisoners, 
but neither of them was wounded or scared. 
And Bassus and Andromachus were smitteo 
with fear, and dared lay no hands on the 
Christians at Myra, but in the night their 
galleys departed for Antioch. 
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I F yon mean to go regularly in for canaries, 
you must not only read and study all 
about them, but whenever you have a chanco 
you ought to take your book knowledge to a 
bird-show with you, and after the judging and 
placing up of the prize cards, comments, etc., 
consider their points and properties on the 
spot. 

At shows you may be able even to dis¬ 
tinguish sex in birds. You cannot fail to 
notice the greater elegancy in form of the 
oocks compared to the liens, their greater 
boldness and perkiness, independence and so 
fcrth. That is the only way to get at it, and 
experience teaches even fools, you know. 

And now about keeping canaries, breeding, 
and so forth. I can only in this paper give a 
very few hints, but I believe they will be such 
as you want. 

Suppose, to oommence with, you desire 
only to keep a single little songster, and 
bachelor bird. Well, buy him from a re¬ 
spectable dealer in preference to purchasing 
through advertisement. Even if you pay 
a little more, it will be cheaper in the long 
run. Buy one that you are assured is young. 
Be sure it is sprightly and bold even in your 
presence. Do not be put off with one that is 
too quiet, or sits moping. Hear him sing 
and see him eat. I like to see a canary hop 
down now and then in the intervals of his 
song, and help himself to a seed. “Five 
minutes allowed for refreshments,” he seems 
to say, as he glances towards you with that 
black bead of an e^’e of his. “ Five minutes, 
then off we go again.” 

It is very likely you have provided a cage 
for your coming pet. In this you must study 
room and comfort more than looks. Bother 
tliose little flash painted things ; they often 
poison the inmate. A big roomy cage, and, if 
you want to go in for beauty as well, you may 
have growing in pots beneath the cage, pretty 
and harmless creepers, and flowers that, 
climbing up, quite embower it. 

Having got your bird, I advise you to attend 
to him regularly yourself. Here are the 
things to be remembered in connection with 
the bird’s health and comfort. 

L Feed regularly every day or twice a day. 

II. Keep the food in a nice dry pickle 
bottle, corked of course. 

III. The food to be simply one part of 
summer rape, and two of shining fat canary 
seed. 

IV. Purest of soft water, filtered. Do not 
simply fill up the fountain every morning, 
bat rinse it out. 

V. Clean the cage daily. 

VI- See that the seeds are free from dust. 
VII. Give no dainties, except perhaps the 
traditional morsel of sugar (when the bird is 
not fat), and now and then a morsel of sweet 
pear or apple. No hemp, 
vm. Sand and gravel, very clean. 

IX. A saucer bath daily in good weather. 

X. A fly of an hour or so round the room; 
the bath being placed on the floor. 

XI. A sunshine bath' in fine weather. 
Always, however, cover up one-half of the 
cage, else the bird may get heat apoplety: 

XII. Green food daily, always fresh. 

XIIL Pure air. 


OIIE PET CAITARIES. 

( ^Vith a Cohurtd P:ate qf varietiet ) 

By Gordon* Stadles, c.m., m.d., r.n*. 


PART I. 

I XIV. .\voidance of draughts. It is best to 
I cover up the cage partially at night, and 
altogether in hard frosty weather. 

I 1 really think that is all the creature com¬ 
forts a canary needs to make it happy; but 
I then the bird has a little mind of its own, 
and will not be content unless it knows you 
I love and care for it. 

I So much then fer the bachelor canary. 

; And now for the benedict, as I know a great 
i many boys set their hearts on breeding. It 
I certainly is a delightful fancy, to see that 
1 bonnie wee nest in the corner of the cage, 
j with its bonnie wee eggs; to note the love 
and solicitude of the husband for his little 
, wife, and his gentleness and tenderness 
, towards her, oftentimes feeding her even 
although she persists in saying she isn’t the 
least little bit hungry. 

“ I really can’t eat it, Dick,” she says. 

“ Oh, my dear,” he replies, as he rams a 
morsel of egg and breadcrumb down her 
throat, “ you must try to swallow. Think of 
what is coming.” 

What is coming ? Well, you discover that 
in about thirteen days from the time the 
business of sitting commenced. For one fine 
morning you find the cock in a great state of 
exhilaration, and the hen looking as happy 
as a clam at high water, and in the nest 
something that at first sight looks like a 
bunch of wet unsavoury caterpillars. 

But the caterpillars have wide mouths, 
and they quickly get stubbly with the coming 
feathers, and if you have good luck, you will 
soon bo more than pleased with their ap¬ 
pearance. 

But to begin at the beginning. Having 
made up your mind to go in for a cock and 
hen canary, first and foremost get three 
cages, a nice new German breeding cage and 
two ordinary flight cages. Into one of the 
latter the cock is to be put, and into the other 
the hen, and it is best to keep them in sepa¬ 
rate rooms. Y'ou may buy your birds as j 
early as January, so that they may know and ] 
be familiar with you. As to the purchase of ! 
i the birds let the following rules be borne in I 
mind. ; 

1. It is not always advisable to purchase | 
birds that are advertised. At all events you j 
ought to see them first, which you can gene¬ 
rally do by paying deposit. Have some one i 
that knows to advise you. Better purchase i 
from respectable dealers in large cities, or ! 
from breeders and prize winners ; the names i 
and addresses can be got from show cata- j 
logues, if you write to a secretary for one. 1 
All shows are advertised beforehand in the | 
“Feathered World,” price one penny. 

2. The birds should be young and bright I 

and in bounding health, good eaters and not I 
timid. It will never do to breed from feeble, 1 
unhealthy parents. i 

Well now, 1 shall suppose you have got | 
your pets home, and that you have their i 
cages and food ready. Only plAin diet, you ! 
know, until breeding time comes. Ajs I said j 
above, keep them in separate rooms. About | 
the 14th or 20th of March, according to the ‘ 
^tate of the weather, you pair the birds. ^ 

If you have the German breeding cage, ! 
you will find there are two compartments, 
{To he continue!.') 


with a wire partition that can be drawn up 
between these. If the cock is put into one 
compartment and the hen into the other, in 
all probability, although they may treat each 
other with considerable disdain at first, the 
cock soon begins to pay attentions to the 
lady bird. He shows off before her consider¬ 
ably, then probably he gets a mouthful of 
food and offers her. If she is condescending 
enough to accept it, you may soon after 
withdraw the partition and so turn both 
’ compartments into one. 

Among its many advantages the German 
breeding cage does away with the necessity 
for nursery cages. These latter are small 
cages into which one lot of young birds can 
I be put before they are able to feed themselves, 
but when the mother evinces an inclination 
to have another nest, they are hung outside 
the breeding cage and the cock feeds the 
young through the bars. But in the German 
cage under the same circumstances, the 
young are simply put into the smaller com¬ 
partment, and the papa canary feeds them 
through the bars. 

Now, in addition to the ordinary seeds and 
the green food, a more nourishing diet is 
commenced w'hen the hen begins to lay. 
This is egg and biscuit crumb. 

1 Although I have frequently given a receipt 
for it, I may here repeat it for the benefit of 
1 new' readers. The egg is hard-boiled, boiled 
I a long time, and then grated up as fine as 
fine can be. Pound up about double the 
quantity of milk biscuit or stale bread— 

I biscuit is to be preferred—and mix it inti¬ 
mately with the egg, in a mortar perhaps. It 
I must be fresh every day, and the allowance 
I per diem is a teaspoo^ul for each bird, or 
; even more if they care for it much. The 
I utensil in which it is placed must be very 
carefully cleaned out every morning, that 
I which is left being thrown out to the wild 
birds, cock-robin or the sparrows. 

' I have said the birds should be young. 

I Well, the hen may as well be a first year’s 
bird, and the cock a second year’s. 

I I should not advise any boy to commence 
breeding with more than one pair until he 
has gained experience. 

That experience is sure to come, and very 
likely he will have to pay for it more or less. 
Anyhow, he ought to keep a note-book and 
jot down therein everything of interest con¬ 
nected with his little aviary. This will form 
interesting reading next season, if he con¬ 
tinues to hold fast to the canary hobby. 

It must not be expected that all will go on 
swimmingly from first to last. No, for there 
are many troubles to contend with in breed¬ 
ing, troubles that men who have bred for 
years often find it hard to overcome. 

Proper attention and regularity, with care 
in feeding, will certainly obviate many a 
diflSculty. The breeding cage ought to be 
kept in a clean, airy, though not a draughty 
room. It should be the boy’s own garret or 
room, and care must be taken that the birds 
are not startled or frightened by the slam¬ 
ming of doors or any sudden noise whatever. 
The birds will know the owner, but even ho 
should go in and out gently, and not like a 
bull in a china* shop. 
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OUR SCHOOL BAND. 

Words and Music by Key. W. J. Foxell, b.a., b.mus. (lond.) 

With spirit, § mf 


With spirit. 


1. You must kindly undei*stand we have organised a band, And our fellows say they are so jol-ly 

2. Our sol - i • ta • ry flute is hard-ly ev - er mute, And our en - er - ge - tic fid-dleshaveno 
8. We thought we’d be so bold a con-cert as to hold, And we got on ve - ry well in-deed at 

s 


ev - ’ry mght and day Tliey prac-tise and they play, For tlie truth is they are simply music mod I Oui 

on - ly ket - tie - drum is nev - er nev - er dumb, For we play with such a zeal and such a zest. And 

eJI our parts we knew and stud - ied eve - ry cue, But am - bi - tion prov’d it - self a-gain ac - curst. We’d 


■ — 7 - 7“ --—--I-^^^^-^---^- 

fiddles number eight, and of these I bog to state, that there’s one that is a ver - i - ta - ble “ Strad ”; We’ve a flute so very sweet, and a 
the hubbub when we play would beat Wagner any day ; And im - par-tial judges always have con-fess’d That they don’t think any band’ll ever beat 

invited half the town, but, oh horror I we broke down. For our leading fiddle play’d his very worst; In the drum they made a hole and 




drum you d love to beat. But the trombone I must own is shocking bad. Tootle too, rub-a-dub, zmg, boom, pom-pom I You should hear our schoolband 

us playing Handel, And especially when the trombone’s at its best, 
let out all the soul,And, alas! the wretched trombone went and burst. 

' Bather faster. 


^ J: ^ 

~EF 


^ colla voce. 


-si-'/'’ 






|l«f time,^ I S \Last time\ 


Isttime.^ 
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Author of ^ lloic to Build a Roving Punt,' 


such as grinding com, etc., but 
are principally useful in work 


these days of 
steam and elec 


tricity, the power 
of the wind is 


not utilised to the 
extent it might 
be. People seem, in their rush for something 
fresh in the way of a motive force, to have 
overlooked, or at least to have underrated, 
its force and general usefulness as a universal 
power, which may be so easily adapted to 
many purposes. 

Sailing vessels still hold their own in our 
pleasure navy, and will no doubt continue to 
do so while Englishmen find a pleasure on 
the sea, in spite of steam, which is gradually 
driving sailing ships out of our mercantile 
marine. 

Here, in England, we have a few corn and 
other mills scattered about the country 
driven by wind-power, otherwise we utilise 
the wind but little. 

But one has only to cross the Channel and- 
step into Holland, to find a very different 
state of affairs. There every advantage is 
taken of this cheap, or, I might say, costless 
motive power, for after the mill is erected 
there is but little or no working expense. 

Windmills there meet the gaze in all 
directions, and form one of the noted features 
of the Low Countries. 

They are used for a variety of purposes. 


practically keep Holland dry 
enough to live in. 

The windmill is a very 
early contrivance for utilising 
the power of the wind, and 
dates back to a remote period, 
although there is no record as 


erection of the first wind 


mill, and it was not until early in the 
thirteenth century that we find the Dutch 
and French employed in manufacturing 
them ; but in the twelfth century a dis¬ 
pute arose in connection with the clergy 
and Pope Celestine iii with respect to the 
tithes to be levied on windmills, so that 
probably they date back to a much earlier 
period. 

The average power of the wind is very 
great, and I have no doubt most of my 
readers have but little idea of the immense 


force continually passing over us unused. 

was recently computed by a civil engineer, 
Mr. James Price, m.i.c.e., of Dublin and 
Belfast, that the crude horse-power of the 
wind passing over Ireland alone, amounts to 
860,000,000 horse-power for a height of 
seventy feet, or six times more powerful than 
the force at present wasted at the Falls of 
Niagara, so that from this you can judge of 
the immense power practically thrown away 
in the British Islands. 

As compared with steam for driving 
machinery for stationary purposes, such as 
pumping water, sawing wood, turning, etc., 
etc., the windmill compares most favourably 
as regards the original cost, and also the 
after working expenses, there being no fuel 
required and no boiler to wear out and be 
seen to; and, with the exception of the 
application of an occasional drop of oil to 
the bearings, no attention is requisite; and 
it therefore naturally follows that there is 
no other power which can compete with the 
wind as a cheap motor for working the 
various domestic labour-saving machines 
now found in nearly every household. 

A small windmill can be easily adapted 
for driving a lathe, sewing-machine, grind¬ 
stone, knife-cleaner, coffee-mill, or pump for 
watering the garden or household use, keep¬ 


ing a fountain playing, etc., etc. I can now 
fancy some one saying, “ Yes, that’s all very 
well; but what will you do when the wind 
does not blow ? ” Now that slight difficulty 
may be easily surmounted. 

In the first place, there are but few days 
even in the middle of summer with abso¬ 
lutely no wind, and on those few occasions— 
for instance, supposing you require to work 
a fountain—you could easily have a supply of 
water pumped up to a raised tank when 
there vf&s sufficient wind to work the pump, 
which could supply the fountain during the 
few quiet days. 

And then again, supposing you wish to light 
your house by means of the electric light. 
Your windmill might drive a small dynamo 
machine, by w'hich you could charge accu 
mulators during the daytime, which at night, 
wnen the wind had sunk down to rest, would 
keep your incandescent lamps aglow. 

Under these circumstances the difficulties, 
which are more fancied than real, disappear, 
and therefore, at our Editor’s kind invitation, 
I purpose giving a description of a windmill 
I have built, and will endeavour to describe 
how it was put together, so that any lad of 
a handy turn of mind, and'blessed with an 
average amount of strength, may, by care¬ 
fully following the instructions, build one for 
himself. 

In thinking out the construction of this 
windmill, I entirely limited myself to mate¬ 
rials which may be procured in any locality, 
and be easily sent to even the most out-of- 
the-way places. The small amount of iron¬ 
work required could be sent on from London 
or any other town. 

Another object I had in view was, that it 
should be easily put together by any one with¬ 
out any special or expensive tools, or without 
having to rely upon any extraneous help. 

I therefore confined myself to wood for 
the framework, put together with ordinary 
screws and bolts; and, for the necessary 
ironwork, I find that ordinary gas-piping fix¬ 
tures meet every requirement. These being all 
screwed to one standard thread, are bound 
to fit together accurately ; and they make a 
very strong job of it, doing away with any 
necessity of applying to the local blacksmith 
or having to expend a lot of money on buy¬ 
ing stocks and dies for screwing the ends. 

{To he continued.) 


The Bog's Otm Model Locomotive^' etc. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL FOOTBALL, AKB HOW TO 

By Somerville Gibnet. 


I T may be taken as a general fact that our 
representative players among the amateur 
clubs did not commence their football educa¬ 
tion in those clubs. Their nurseries were 
the great public schools, and it is a curious 
fact, and one that many of the admirers of 
▲fisociation football regret, that in neither of 
onr three largest schools, Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchester, is that game played. And yet 
these three have turned out giants in the 
Association game, but they have learnt it 
after leaving school. In their nurseries they 
have had the groundwork of good play, 
pluck, endurance, coolness, unselfishness, 
and obedience to the captain’s orders incul¬ 
cated, and then it has not taken them long 
to plolc up the new game, and by practising 
what they have previously learnt, they have 
spaedily won for themselves honourable posi¬ 
tions on the more extensive held. 

Eflforts have been frequently made to in¬ 
duce the schools to give up their own peculiar 
games in favour of Association, on the plea 
that the players would find it better for 
themselves when, their school days being 
over, they went out into the world, where 
they would have but few chancos of indulg¬ 
ing again in the game they had left behind, 
and would have to confine their attention 
either to Association or Rugby. But hitherto 
those efforts have been in vain. Eton, 
Harrow, and Winchester football was old be¬ 
fore Association was thought of; and schools 
are conservative at heart, and do not see the 
object of casting aside old habits and tradi¬ 
tions in favour of what they consider new¬ 
fangled notions. 

And perhaps they are right; at any rate 
there does not seem the same cause for it 
now as there was a few years since, before 
the introtluction of the football professional. 
In this way, formerly, a boy of any standing 
in the football field, when he left school was 
eagerly besought to join the club made up of 


PART L 

old members of his school, such as the 
Swifts, Old Harrovians, Old Westminsters, etc., 
which clubs were generally more or less 
I strong, and flattered themselves they had a 
I chance in the Association Cup ties. But of 
I late years, since the professional has made 
! his appearance, and football, at any rate in 
I some quarters in the north, has become 
simply a business, in which gate-money has 
not the least important place, these old school 
clubs, which are of course purely amateur, 
have not the ghost of a chance, and if they 
enter at all it is as a matter of form more 
I than with any idea of winning the Cup. 
They do not dream of such a thing; they 
regard the game as an amnsement, and not 
to be made a regular business of. 

This state of things prevailing, it will be 
I seen that there is not, perhaps, the same in- 
I ducement now as formerly for an old public 
I school man to become a first-rate Association 
player. Still, on the other hand, there are 
I many who would be glad to see one universal 
I set of laws for football as there are for 
I cricket; but before that comes to pass there 
j will have to be “ give and take ” in a great 
1 many instances, both between Rugby Union 
i and Association, as well as between the 
j various schools; and at present there are 
j no indications of this coming about, what¬ 
ever may happen in the future. Until that 
time arrives there can be no annual contests on 
the football field, os in the case of cricket and 
other sports, between our great schools ; and 
! it is curious that football should be almost 
i the only game in which an unanimity of rules 
I does not prevail. 

But, os this is so, it has been thought that 
I it would not be uninteresting to give some 
account of the various forms of the game os 
played at our great schools; and in the papers 
which follow’, written by those who have an 
intimate knowledge of their subject, it will j 
; be seen how' materially these games differ ! 


PLAY IT. 


at the present time, and how, though perhaps 
in the misty past (the football records of 
which have not been kept) they had a 
common origin and were practically the 
Same, yet when they took up their quarters 
in the varioos schools, they lost their simi¬ 
larity in adapting themselves to surrounding 
circnmstances. 

For instance, the “ wall game at Eton was 
evolved from the existence of “ the wall,” and 
the two extraordinary goals. No other school 
is possessed of a similar wall and goals, 
and therefore the wall game is peculiar to 
Eton. Again, the Harrow game seems to 
be the ontcome of the sticky, clayey nature 
of the Harrow soil below the hill wrhere the 
football is played. The awkward shape, the 
immense size, and the weight of the ball 
compared to that used in the other games, 
and the catching, and punting kick, all seem 
to indicate that rapid dribbling and runs np 
were found unsuitable if not impossible in 
this locality when the original game was in¬ 
troduced, and it therefore adapted itself to 
its surroundings in the form we at present 
find it. The Winchester game, with its short 
narrow ground, “canvas” and “ropes,” no 
doubt grew into being from the very small 
playgrounds which the College possessed 
until quite recently. But the “ field game ” 
at Eton presents none of tho peculiarities of 
the other three ; it is a more or less straight¬ 
forward game of football, and perhaps on this 
account it more closely resembles the foot¬ 
ball of our forefathers than any other ganM. 

These are only the writer’s ideas, and are 
given for what they are worth. Bnt the 
reader will now have an opportunity, in the 
papers by representative players which follow, 
of comparing the various games, and seeing 
that though they now differ so materially in 
many features, still they may be traced back 
to a common origin. 

(Tb be continued.) 


“TETTST GOD, AND DO THE EIGHT.’’ 

By William Cowan. 


I. 

B oys, listen to a friendly word 
From friend as true as steel. 
Who trod the path you tread to-day. 
And felt the hopes you feel; 

The same ambitions stirred his blood 
That now your bosoms warm. 

For him, as now for yon, the prize 
Of merit had its charm. 


n. 

Well then, shun falsehood as the plague. 
Be honest, candid, true; 

Let love be the chief motive-force 
Of all you say and do. 

Between the posts of duty walk. 

And keep the goal in sight. 

And undisturbed by praise or blame. 
Trust God, and do the right. 


m. 

Should perils press upon your path. 
And things go strangely wrong, 

Fear not, but lift your heart in prayer. 
And “ in the Lord be strong.” 
Against the selfishness of life. 

Like your great Master fight, 

And come what will in work or play, 
Trust God, and do the right. 


I hear yon say that youth and hope 
Are on your side to-day. 

That health is yours, and plnok and strength, 
To conquer in the fray. 

It may be so; but if life’s eve 
You’d have both calm and bright, 

In these spring days of youth and song. 

Trust God, and do the right. 




Notice to Correspondents.—!. No charge whatever 
is made for the use of this column, but only matters of 
some QENERAL interest, that may be answered pro bono 
publico, can receive attention. 2. No answer can possibly 
appear under a month, 3. Answers are never sent by 
post, the enclosing of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. To reply to all in that way would be 
quite impossible, and it is not fair to make exceptions. 

We need scarcely say that we make every effort to assist 
“ our boys” in this column, but many letters must neces¬ 
sarily have to go unanswered, chi^y for the following 
reasons—some questions are frivolous, and others have 
been answered over and over again, only the writers will 
not take the trouble to refer back; other questions again 
would require a column or more of space to deed with, 
and so they are often put carefully aside for treatment 
by a special article at earliest opportunity. 

PROLOGUE. 

8 each successful year rolls by, 

The more we apprehend 
What grave responsibility 
Must on our task depend. 

How many wants our magazine 
Is called on to supply; 

What various tastes, ’tis quickly seen, 
We needs must satisfy. 

And as each volume runs its course, 
Comes ever new demand 
For fresh invention, fresh resource, 

Of brain and heart and hand. 

And yet our work is daily one 
Of widening interest; 

And every year brings heartier cheer. 
Fresh laurels, and fresh zest. 

That all who read the “ B. 0. P.” 

Our task should realise 
With full and loving sympathy— 

We seek no higher prize. 

New Vol. Fourteen starts merrily. 

All you expect you’ll find it; 

We’ll try to make the year to come 
Outstrip all years behind it. 


Fowls and Rabbits (R T. Hills).—!. Yes, egg-shells 
are good for fowls, but they ought to be crushed, else 
it will teach them to eat their eggs. 2. By all means 
let your rabbits run about in dry weather. 3. No. 

Squinting (Unfortunate).—Yes ; may be cured by 
operation. 

Ija’ER Complaint in Fowlb (R. Milne).—Perhaps you 
give too stimulating food. Or the ground may be 
unsuitable. We could not say unless we knew more 
about the soil and the conditions under which they 
are housed. If taken in time, two grains of blue pill 
at night with a capsule of castor oil in the morning 
might save them. 

Vermin in Birds (Anxious).—A very little blue oint¬ 
ment on neck and under wings. Clean your cages 
thoroughly, or bum them. 

Letters not replied to (Inquisitor).—The reason 
might have suggested itself to you. We cannot keep 
on answ’ering the same (lueries over and over again. 
Before asking a question a boy should read back. 
A^in, questions must be of some general interest. 

Chaffixcheb (Bird Lover).—Seed Birds. 

“ Give me £100 ’’ (-).—A boy, whose name we do 

not insert, has written to Dr. Gordon Stables asking 
that gentleman to “give him”—not lend him—£100. 
Of course the doctor will, like a shot, and the same 
amount to any or all of our 200,000 boys 'who choose 
to ask. The doctor is rolling in wealth. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, they will have to wait till his own 
family are grown up and settled in life. By that 
time, laddie, if you start with the traditional 
“ tuppence ” in your pocket, you'll perhaps be able 
to lend the doctor—or give him and us also—£100. 
We love a cheeky boy ! 

Shortniss of BRE.vni AND TIREDNESS (William).—It 
may be sometlung serious, you know. Don’t continue 
the dumb-bells, nor any game of great exertion. 
Pray consult a doctor. 

Various (E. H. G.).—1. Yes; but be sure the eggs are 
goo<l. 2. Persian kitten about lOi. 6d. Through 
columns of “ Exchange and Mart." 3. We don’t play 
Ijackgammon. 4. No ; ants’ eggs. 6. Yes; remove 
buck before rabbit has young. 

Cat Query (H. H. Martin).—Feed well, give plenty of 
milk and meat. Plenty of water. Don’t let him eat 
insects. 

Scuiui* IN Head (E. S.).—A borax lotion that any 
chemist can make for you. 

Old Dog (Girl Reader).—Give him soft easily-digested 
meat as he is so fat, very little flour or bread fowl, 
boilai paunch and greens. Mince the latter well and 
mix with food. 

Nervous (Anxious and Penitent).—Keep on wdth the 
cold bath. Take Fellows’ Syrup three weeks, then 
omit a few days and begin again. Beware of 
quacks. 

BuLLFiNcn (Goggles).—Wash the feet. Don’t give 
hemp; that is the cause. See to the nails, how¬ 
ever. 

iNCRE.^siNG Size of Chest (Banker).—Rowing, swim¬ 
ming, and Indian clubs. 

Snakes (E. W. Williams).—Paper soon. Snakes don’t 
take regular meals. They only feed when inclination 
moves them. 

Jackdaw Talking (Jack).—If it won’t talk, it w'on’t, 
and there’s an end of it. Get him—if it be a him— 
to love you, and just keep repeating to it the words 
you wunt it to learn over and over again. Cutting 
the tongue is not only utter folly but great cruelty. 

Canary always Moulting (Vet).—The food yon give 
It may be too heating. You say nothing about your 
treatment of it. 


Rabrit Query (Ignoramus).—Buck ten months. Doe 
six months. 

Ferrets (Polecat).—You virtually ask us to write an 
essay. We must refer you to our back papers ©n 
ferrets, or to some good handbook. 

Cheeky (Twinge).—Y^ou ask us to excuse your scribble 
because you’re in a hurry. Excuse our answering 
your query because—W’c're in a greater hurry. 

Tooth Wash (Ignoramus).—To prevent decay? Yes; 
Dento-phrenoline (Calvert’s), but it must be used 
twice a day. 

Egg-blowing (S. H. Mooro).—Try for a book at Upcott 
Gill’s, 170, Strand. Eggs are preserved after lieiug 
blown by inserting n drop of a solution of corrosive 
sublimate procurable from a naturalist. But we 
must warn you to be most careful with poisons. 

Pigeons in a Pen (No Name).—They won’t breed. 

Thin Legs (Census).-Yes, take long walks or get a 
cvcle, and by-aud-by boys won’t call you “pin 
s^nks." 

Caterpillars (Constant Reader).—We don’t remember 
your letter. Encourage birds. Calvert’s special 
garden Carbolic. 

Distillation (Subscriber).-Y ou can’t do it. 

Cycling (F. J. Gardner).—Cycling In moderation Is 
perhaps the best exercise out or in, if you sit erect 
on your machine and not lean your chin on the 
steering bar, squatting like a cat on a ganlcn wall. 
Such a position results in rolled shoulders, contracted 
chests, and general ill-health. 

What Pet to keep (Laura Fuller).—Well, under the 
circumstances, Laura, we hardly know' how to advise. 
White rats are delightful pets, so are fancy mice, or 
the jerboa, wliich is for all the world like a miniature 
kangaroo. If you prefer a bird, have a linnet; tlie 
song is very sweet and the bird very loving. 

Dogs (H. A. W.).—Mastiff puppy from a breeder about 
£5. Nothing good could be bad for less money ; look 
In columns of “ Stock Keeper.’’ 

Perspiring Hands (Florence).—Get some of the 
Patent Borax Co.’s borax from any chemist, and use 
it daily in the Avater you use for the hands. We 
think you want an iron tonic ; fifteen drops of 
tincture of iron twice a day after meals in a wine- 
glassful of water. A cold morning bath. 

Various (J. Crawford).—1. Yes ; but fresh air and 
exercise arc the best tonics. 2. If you like. 3. Not 
every morning. 

Notice to Contributors.— manuscripts intended 
for the Boy’s Own Paper should be addressed to the 
Editor, 5G Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address (f the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter the title of THE M.S. 
must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. Writers are recommended to keep 
copies of their MSS. Miscellaneous contributions are 
sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps 
are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot cor¬ 
respond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for accidental loss. 

Pnyment for accepted manuscripts is made on publi¬ 
cation of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religiom Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. Re- 
publiccUion by authors on their own account must be the 
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CHAPTER II.—WHAT THE OLD MONK FORE¬ 
TOLD. 

TPhe brave Russian had not far to look 
for the cause of the outcry. His 
shouts were suddenly answered by a 
sound which he knew only too well—not 
the long dreary howl of the wolf as he 
prowls by night through the forest, but 
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the harsh, snarling, worrying bark which 
tells but too surely that the savage beast 
has run down his prey, and fallen upon it 
in earnest. 

By the fitful glare of his torch, which 
the rising gale tossed fiercely hither and 
thither, Ivan could see, barely a hundred 
yards from the door of his hut, a whirl of 
shadowy objects in furious motion just on 
the edge of the forest, from the midst of 
which came a sound of heavy blows and 
wild cries for help, mingled with the 
growling and snapping of the infuriated 
monsters. 

Dashing fearlessly into the fray, Ivan 
saw in the midst of it the figure of a man 
in a long dark robe, who, luckih* protected 
in the rear by two 5 ’oung pines that grew 
close together, was trying to keep at bay, 
with desperate blows of his strong staff, 
the ferocious brutes that swarmed around 
him in front. But the wolves, furious 
with hunger, kept pressing up to him 
more and more fiercely, and one huge 
gaunt beast was just springing at his 
throat, when Ivan laid it dead with a stroke 
of his axe, and flourished his blazing torcli 
in the eyes of those behind it, with a 
shout that awoke every echo of the silent 
forest. 

The fall of their leader, and the terror 
of fire (before which the fiercest beasts 
have been known to quail), checked the 
fury of the wolves, whose native cowardice 
began to overpower even the rage of hunger 
itself. Another blow from the terrible 
axe laid low a second of the monsters, 
and the rest, turning tail with a sullen 
growl, vanished like spectres into the 
deeper gloom beyond. 

“ Thank God ! ” murmured the rescued 
man faintly, as he leaned exhausted 
against a tree. 

“ You may well say that, father,” 
rejoined the brave peasant, respectfully, 
for he now perceived for the first time, to 
his no small amazement, that this stranger 
who had singly defended liimself wdth 
such vigour against a whole pack of 
himgry wolves, was an old, white-haired 
man in the ordinary garb of a Russian 
monk. ” Y'ou have had a narrow escape, 
for the ‘ grey-coat ’ [the Russian nickname 
for a wolf] inakes sliort work when he’s 
hungry, coward though he is. Tlie un- 
sainted beasts must indeed have been 
famished to dare to attack a servant of 
Heaven; but here are two of them that 
tidll never bite anyone again, and the rest 
are far enough off by this time. Are you 
much hurt? Lean upon me’’—and he 
half led and half dragged the fainting 
man toward the hovel—my izba (hut) 
is within a step.” 

It was well for them both that the hut | 
was so near: for now the long-threatened j 
storm burst upon them in all its fury. ! 
Huge flakes of snow whirled through the | 
dark air, mixed with broken twigs and 
dead leaves, while the howling wind beat ; 
so fiercely in the faces of the two un- i 
sheltered" men, that even during the | 
passage of that short distance, it all but j 
threw them off their feet more than l 
once. Far away in the gloomy depths of 
the forest was heard the crash of breaking 
boughs and falling trees; and when the 
hut was reached, it required all Ivan’s 
strength, great as it was, to close the 
door behind them. 

Masha was not a little amazed at the 
sight of her husband’s strange guest; but 
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j there was no time to lose in wondering, 
for now' that the danger was past, the 
overtasked monk, who had hitherto borne 
up most gallantly, gave way altogether, 
and sank fainting into the arms of his 
i two companions, who laid him upon the 
I bed, and proceeded to examine his in- 
I juries. 

These were happily not very severe, 
the hanging skirts of his thick frock 
having proved a good protection against 
the teeth of the w'olves. One pretty sharp 
bite just below' the right knee, and a | 
slighter one in the left arm, appeared to i 
be all the harm done ; and the patient i 
] seemed to be suffering more from the 
effects of cold and fatigue than from his ' 
wounds, to which Ivan hastened to apply | 
such remedies as he could; and, rude as i 
they were, they were probably quite as j 
efficacious as much of the so-called i 
‘‘medical science” of that clumsy and | 
ignorant age. 

The warmth of the hut gradually re¬ 
vived the half-frozen stranger; and w'hen ] 
the latter opened his eyes, the rough , 
peasant beside him looked W'ith amaze- I 
ment at the mild expression and delicate i 
features of this man who had faced so ' 
dauntlessly the worst perils of the wilder¬ 
ness. 

” Thou hast saved ray life, my son.” 
said the monk, feebly, “ and I would that 
I had any better reward to give thee 
than an old man’s thanks.” 

“No thanks are needed,father,”replied 
I Ivan, heartily ; “ I'm right glad I came 
up in time. But whatever brought you, i 
father, into this wild place, on such a 
night as this ? ” ' ^ 

‘‘A sick man needed me,” answ'cred | 
the monk simply. 

Ere lie could say more, Masha W’as beside I 
him wdth the w ooden bowl of milk which | 
she had just been warming. The worn- ^ 
out man drank it eagerly, and seemed j 
much refreshed. | 

” Now', father.” said the w'oraan, “ you’d ! 
better try and sleep a bit, and I’ll watch j 
beside you ; for, after all this, I couldn’t 
sleep if I tried.” 

“ We’ll take it in turns, then,” said her , 
husband, ” for I'm not a bit sleepy j 
either.” ' 

But in spite of this manful declaration | 
honest Ivan had hardly lain dow’ii wdion ! 

I he w'as fast asleep; and he did not wake I 

' till daw'n. I 

The monk had slept too, and felt so i 
much stronger after liis rest, that he was ! 
able to rise to his feet unaided. | 

” I ow’e thee much gratitude, my son,” ' 

said he to Ivan, who was bustling about 
to prepare breakfast, w hile his wdfe slept ' 
in her turn ; “ and I w'ould gladh' know' | 
by what name to remember thee in my ■ 
prayers.” 

‘‘ Ivan Susanin,” answered the peasant. ' 
“And you, father-may one know how’ 
to address you ? ” I 

“ Abraham Palitzin,” replied the 
monk, “ a humble brother of the Lavra | 
(monastery) of Sergi-Troitza ” (an ancient 
Russian monastery about forty miles 
north of Moscow). 

Little dreamed these two modest and 
simple-hearted men, as they thus intro¬ 
duced themselves to each other, that the 
names which they uttered w'ere to ring 
through the length and breadth of Russia 
only a few short years later, and to be 
written upon the most memorable page 


of her history in the glory of an imdying 
renown. 

Having partaken sparingly of the food 
set before him, Father Avraami (Abraham) 
W'ished to pursue his journey; but Susaniix 
W'ould not hear of it. 

“ It’s not to be thought of, father,” 
said he, emphatically; “ a wolf’s bite 
doesn’t heal in one day, and if you try to 
go fonvard as you are now, you’ll just 
break down again worse tlian ever. 
* Tecslie yedesh, dahhe boodesh' (the 
easier you go, the farther you’ll get), a& 
we say. We’ll give you this inner room 
to yourself, and never come into it except, 
when 3-011 want us, and we’ll be honoured 
to have you stay here till you’re quite 
well again.” 

In speaking thus, Ivan said no more*, 
than the truth; for in that age the 
Russian peasant was even more hospit¬ 
able (if possible) than he is now', and, 
moreover, any churchman was always il 
welcome guest to the seventeenth-century 
mujik, however poor he might be. Tlie 
Czar had not yet declared himself the 
head of the National Church of Russia; * 
and to the simple peasant every word 
spoken bv a priest or a monk, no matter 
how humble, was the voice of God Him¬ 
self, against which, as the events of the- 
next few' years were to prove, no earthlv 
potentate's command had an 3 ' weight 
whatever. 

80 Father Abraham staved where he 
was, and, wdiile recovering from his hurt., 
learned the wliole history of his kind 
host and hostess, who, delighted to find a 
“ holy father ” so interested in their 
family affairs, talked to him as freel 3 ’ as- 
if he had been one of themselves. 

jMasha, in particular, was never tired 
of dwelling upon the strength and comeli¬ 
ness and daring of her soldier son Vasili, 
the onh' one of the family who was yet 
grown up; for the two girls—nowon a visit 
to their uncle at a neighbouring village — 
W'ere still mere children. Having found no 
vent for his restless energies in this quiet 
northtra hamlet, Vasili had sought a 
more congenial field for them among the 
half-savage Cossack horsemen of the 
Ukraine, that wild and boundless prairie 
over which, half a century later, the 
“ fiery untamed steed” W’as to carr 3 ' our 
old friend Mazeppa. 

At that period the Ukraine w'as still a. 
Polish province; but the haughty and 
tyrannical conduct of the Polish king and 
his nobles had alread\' kindled the first 
sparks of that imiversal discontent which 
finally transferred the whole region from 
Poland to Russia by the great revolt of 
1C47. 

Man.v of the Cossack warriors, indeed, 
had alread\’ achieved a kind of practical 
independence hy banding themselves 
into a warlike brotherhood several 
thousand strong, somewhat like that of 
the Knights of St. John, and organised 
on the same principle of being a thorn in 
the side of the conquering Turk, wdio w as 
then the terror of all Eastern Europe. 
But these martial gentlemen, though the 3 ' 
began by fighting the Turk alone, ended 
b.y attacking indiscriminately Turk, 
Tartar, or Pole, just as tiie chancA? 
offered—it being apparentiA' all one to 
them w'hom they fought, so long as they 


® This was done by Peter the Great about a century 
after this time. 
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were fighting. This pugnacious fraternity 
bore the very appropriate title of “ Sotch ” 
(scourge), and certainly did its best to 
deserve the name.* ** 

To this warlike band Vasili Susanin 
had joined himself, and though nothing 
had been heard of him since he did so, 
his mother delighted to imagine and 
descant up<^)n the deeds of valour which 
he might be perfonning against the 
“ Turkish heathen,” to w’hich Father 
Abraliam would listen wdth a flushed 
cheek and a look of undisguised enjoy¬ 
ment hardly to be expected from a man 
of his peaceful calling. 

But one evening, just when P.alitzin’s 
hurts WTre almost healed, and he was 
talking of continuing his journey, Ivan 
came hastily into tlie hut, looking very 
much disturbed. 

“Father,” said he, in a tremulous 
whisper, “ pray for Holy Russia, for evil 
is in store for her ! ” 

“ What mean’st thou, my son ? ” asked 
the churchman, rising (juickly; “ hast 
thou heard new’s of any disaster ? ” 

“Nikeetin the w’ocKirnan tells me,” 
answered Ivan, sinking his voice still 
lower, “ that the Sholudcevi has been seen 
again in the forest, just as my grandfather 
saw' it before the great Tartar troubles 
eighty years ago—wearing a helmet and 
breastplate of the pattern of Dmitri 
Donskoi’s time (the fourteenth centiuy), 
aU rusted with lying in the grave—with 
a dai'k hood over where its face ought to 
be, and going like a shadow right through 
the midst of the thickets without break¬ 
ing a twig or leaving a sign that it had 
passed ! There w ill be mischief, father, 
for when it appears, there is always evil 
in store for the * Pravoslavnie * ” (orthodox 
people). 

Masha turned pale, and even Palitzin 
looked grave; for, with all his strong 
sense and gifted intellect, the future 
historian of Russia’s death-grapple with 
Poland was not so far in advance of his 
age as to be able to smile at the grim 
superstitions that made many tremble 
who were far more highly educated and 
familiar with the world than himself. 

“ And I’ve heard another bit of news 
almost as bad as that,” pursued Susanin. 
“ The Lyakhi (Poles) have obliged our 
master. Prince MolotkofF, to give up to 
them, as a pledge of his good faith with 
them—(faith with thein, indeed !)—his 
only son, Yury Nikolaievitch, to be brought 
lip in Poland! Fancy that bright, hand¬ 
some boy who used to sit on my knee and 
listen to my stories of Prince VlELclimir 
and his Russian champions, and beside 
whom I w atched w'hen he was sore sick 
—fancy him going far aw'ay from us to 
be trained up in a false religion, among 
the enemies of his country ! Is not the 
very thought of it enough to drive a man 
mad ? ’’ 

“ Ah, my children,” said Father 
Abraham, sadly; “ when such things are 
happening, no spectre is required to 
warn us that Holy Russia needs all our 
prayers.” 

And well might he say so; for never 
before or since has Russia been in such peril 
as then. Powerful and merciless enemies 
hemmed her in on every side, and her own 


* For a full account of this singular association, see 
the English version of Gogol’s famous Cossack tale, 

**Taras8Boolba.’' 
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' population, in Europe and Asia together, 

I w as less than that of England to-day. She 
j had but lately annexed Western Sil)eria, 

I and Eastern Siberia W’as still untouched 
and unknown. She possessed only one 
I sea port —Archangelsk, or Archangel, on 
I the White Sea—and that one was closed 
I by ice more than half the year. A few 
I old men still lived who could remember 
: a Tartar prince reigning in the Russian 
city of Kazan, and lording it over the 
Volga as his savage countrymen had 
lorded it over all Russia for more than 
I three centuries. 

I To the south and west the aspect of 
affairs was even more gloomy. Sweden 
I was still mistress of b()th shores of the 
, Criilf of Finland, and the future site of j 
St. Petersburg. Poland held all the vast 
J territory which is now Western Russia, 

, and threatened to extinguish Russia’s 
very existence as completely as the latter 
j htis since extinguished hers. The Crimea 
and the entire northern coast of the Black 
I Sea belonged to the Khan of Crim-Tartary. 

1 The Turkish crescent waved over the 
I whole of Southern Hungary, and not a 
' few persons then liiing were to see it 
I borne in triumph up to the very gates of 
j Vienna. 

! That evening, for the first time since 
the monk’s arrival, the little group was 
silent and gloomy. Susanin and his 
w’ife w'ere still cow ed by the terror of the 
spectral “ Sholudeevi,” while the devout 
monk thought sadly of the heir of one of 
Russia’s noblest families far away among 
enemies and “heretics”—for tlie Greek 
and Romish churches of that age w'ere 
(like the Spaniard and the Portuguese) 
just sufficiently alike to make them all 
the bitterer foes. 

When Palitzin announced at supper 
that night his intention of resuming his 
journey the next morning, the Susanins, 
though evidently sorry to lose him, made 
no opposition, feeling that after the appa¬ 
rition of that dreaded phantom w’hich 
ahvays boded ill to Russia, it was time 
for every orthodox churchman to be up 
and doing; but Ivan ventured to say 
entreatingly: 

“Remember us poor folks in your 
prayers after you leave us, father, for the 
demons of the forest will be abroad here 
worse than ever, when once they find out 
that you're gone.” 

“Have no fear of them,'* answ’ered 
Palitzin, with a sudden glow on his pale 
face ; “ our Father in heaven is stronger 
than they I ” 

On the following morning, when Su- 
spjiin went at daybreaJc to arouse his 
guest, he found the latter muttering and 
moaning in his sleep, with clenched liands 
and convulsed features, like one stniggling 
in the agony of a frightful dream. But 
all at once his agitation seemed to calm 
itself, a bright smile broke over his un¬ 
conscious face, and from his lips came 
clear and distinct the words : 

“There was a man sent from God, 
whose name was John.” 

Ivan Susanin could not read, and had 
probably never seen a book in his life ; 
but he was startled to hear his own name 
mentioned in such striking words, though 
he had no idea that those words were a 
text of Scripture. He waited eagerly for 
some explanation, but none came; and 
the old monk, having made a light meal 


and given Masha his farewell blessing, 
quitted the hut w’ith Ivan, w’ho had volun¬ 
teered to “ put him in the right way ” to 
the town of Kostroma. 

Then Susanin’s curiosity fairly got the 
mastery of him. and he said hesitatingly : 

“ Father, you had a dream last 
night-” 

“I had, my son,” said Palitzin, gravely, 
“ and it is well that you should know' what 
it was, for there are some dreams w'hich 
come fiv'iii God, and I believe that this 
was such a one, sent to w’arn us of what 
is about to befall. 

“ In my dream I beheld all Russia out- 
Bprea l before me like a parchment scroll; 
and lo ! there arose against it a mighty 
cloud from the w est, out of w'hich burst a 
fearful stomi that darkened eartli and sk\, 
and seemed to shut out the very light of 
heaven itself. And wherever the whirl¬ 
wind passed, the land W'as burned and 
w asted, and village and town fell to ruin, 
and the children of Holy Russia lay dead 
on every side, and all was havoc and 
despair.” 

Ivan Susanin, to whom every w'ord of 
this strange vision had the weight of a 
prophecy, listened with an air of imdis 
giiised dismay. 

“ But as i w'atched,” continued the 
monk, slackening his pace as they came 
in sight of the Kostroma high-road, “ be 
liold ! a pale gleam of light broke forth 
far away in the east, toward the Volga, 
and it broadened and brightened till it 
drove all the storms and darkness away, 
and the land rejoiced, and I thought that 
all W'as well. 

“But .scarcely had the thought come 
to me, w hen I beheld a thin wreath of 
mist float upward along the sky, and it 
spread and spread as if to blot out the 
new'ly-risen sun; and I cried aloud in 
bitterness of soul, thinking that all the 
misery and ruin was about to begin anew . 
But tiicn. all of a sudden, there stood forth 
a man from W'hose face the mist fled 
away, leaving the sun to shine in un¬ 
clouded splendour; and there came a 
voice which said to me, ‘There was a 
man sent from God, w'hose name was 
John ’ ” (Ivan started visibly at this repeti¬ 
tion of the words that had struck him so), 
“ ‘ and hr shall save Russia. Look upon 
him, and mark him well.’ ” 

“And who ivas the man, father?” 
asked Susanin eagerly; “ a bom Russian, 
I hope ? ” 

The old monk hardly seemed to hear 
the eager question, and stood silent for a 
few moments, with his face bent forw'ard, 
and a dreamy, far-off look in his deep, 
earnest eyes, like one who sees a vision. 
Then he turned suddenly to Ivan, and 
laying his hand softly upon the bowed 
head which the sturdy peasant haff bared 
in reverence, said w'ith a deep and almost 
gloomy emphasis: 

“ Thou art the man ! May God 
strengthen thee for the good work ! ” 

And before Susanin could recover from 
his amazement, the monk’s slight figure 
and snow'-white hair had disappeared 
into the shadow's of the forest, 

(To he continued.) 
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BTJLLET. 

A SCHOOL STOLY. 
By Charles Edwardls. 


ELL, in our thyd term, when Bullet and i 
I were sworn friends for life, something 
happened to old Murphy that made it neces- j 
sary for him to spend a year in Egypt. 

Perhaps it was an affair of the heart—or 
the liver—I don’t know. Anyhow, there was 
another head in his place for the time: a 
very learned gentleman named Carruthers. 
We did not like him nearly as much as old 
Murphy, though this did not seem to affect 
him very deeply. 

For some reason or other, Mr. Carruthers 
took an immense dislike to Bullet. It was 
strange, but very true. And yet perhaps it 
was not so very strange, when one came to 
compare the two individuals. Mr. Carruthers 
had a hatchet-shaped bald head, a large 
mouth with thin lips, and very narrow 
shoulders. Bullet’s personality was quite 
different. He was then very large for his 
age, strong and broad, and to ordinary men 
(among whom I must include the new head) 

■ exceedingly stupid. 

I can’t understand it, but the truth is that 
no fellow at Oak House was ever more per¬ 
sistently at the bottom of his class than 
Bullet. 

We others used to regard it as a regular 
thing to be kept in on half-holidays to do 
extra work or impositions for imputed negli- I 
gence. And yet if only Mr. Carruthers had 
seen poor Bullet grinding away at his exer¬ 
cises and lessons, he never would have accused 
him, as he did latterly, of being a disgrace to 
the school, his parents, and himself. 

Bullet never forgot this. The stigma was 
put upon him one day before us all and the 
three assistant masters; and Mr. Carruthers 
grew so passionate about it that he said 
perhaps more than he intended to say. In 
his energy he jerked off his spectacles, and 
Bullet, who had been made to stand out, was 
the one to pick them up. The head snatched 
them from his hand in a very ungentlemanly 
way. I suppose it was this that set poor 
Bullet’s shoulders shrugging—perhaps un- i 
consciously. Any way, shrug his shoulders 
he did, and, with a look of anger the rest of 
us long remembered, Mr. Carruthers dis¬ 
missed the school, all except Bullet. 

The poor chap was caned as I should think 
never boy had ever yet been caned at Oak 
•H^use. Even the matron was indignant 
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when, at the bidding of one of the other 
masters, Bullet went to her to have a cut on 
the palm of his hand dressed with lint and 
ointment. And the other boys were in such 
a rage that in bed that night there was the 
wildest talk about rebellion and much else. 
Writing home to fathers and mothers was 
quite the mildest menace bandied to and fro 
among us on our several pillows that even¬ 
ing when the gas was out. 

But, odd to say, no fellow seemed so care¬ 
less about the whole affair as Bullet himself. 
If a little chap named Stanley had not lis¬ 
tened outside the hall, and counted the 
strokes of the cane and heard the lusty force 
of them, we should not have known that a 
thrashing out of the common had taken 
place. And it was only by accident, when he 
had to hold out his hand for a school book, 
that the assistant classical master discovered 
what a bad state the dear old fellow’s palm 
had been beaten into. 

“Well, I don't mind,” he said, when I 
remarked that to look at him one would 
suppose he didn’t mind a thrashing, how¬ 
ever severe. “ Father is just the same, Jack, 
awfully strong, and all that. We Fortescues 
are a high and mighty family I’ve heard say: 
and anyhow, I wouto’t cry out to please 
Carruthers, if he were to cut off my fingers 
one by one I ” 

My own notions on the subject differed 
from Bullet’s. I liked to make a great row 
when I was hurt—it seemed to alleviate the 
pain, and it certainly interfered with the 
j comfort of the executioner. Besides, I’m 
I quite of the opinion of those very sensible 
I fellows, the early Greeks, who held that there’s 
no shame in crying out when one is in pain, 
any more than there is in expressing one’s 
pleasure when one is pleased. 

“ It’s the being kept in that I do so dis¬ 
like,” observed Bullet, with a quick dark 
shadow on his handsome old face. 

I shall never forget how Bullet looked at 
this moment. 

We were standing by an old elm tree at 
one corner of the playground, where there 
was only a fence between the Oak House 
premises and the forest; and as he spoke 
Bullet dashed his fist against the bark of the 
tree and smashed the skin of his knuckles 
all to pieces. • 

(^To be continued.) 


“Oh, I don’t care! ” he shouted, when I 
pointed to his bleeding fingers. They had 
been scarred inside an hour ago; now they 
were punished outside. 

Some of the other fellows had joined us, 
and they too had not much to say when they 
had exhausted their words of sympathy. It 
was so altogether unusual for Bullet to lose 
control over himself in this way. 

But a minute later the dear old fellow put 
his arm round my neck and whispered that 
he wanted to walk away to my garden in the 
far corner of the playground. And on the 
way the tears began to fall from his cheeks 
to the earth. 

“Say, Jack,” he muttered, “I am a 
coward; I never thought I should cry like 
this. It isn’t because of the caning though; 
it’s because of my mother. I know he’ll write 
about it, and she will be so grieved. I hate 
him sol^cause of that.” 

From this day Bullet seemed to change 
for the worse. He became morose, and did 
not care for games. But it was really only 
a superficial change. I, who knew him better 
than any one else in Oak House, am able to 
say this thoroughly. When we were arm in 
arm together he was his old self, ready to do 
anj-thing for anyone, willing even to tolerate 
yet a little longer the hateful life of imposi¬ 
tions and “kept-ins” which seemed to be 
his allotted portion at Oak House. 

I asked him why he didn’t write home, 
and get his parents to remove him to another 
school. 

But that, he said, would never do. Not 
because his father would not do it, but for 
his mother’s sake. And it was for her sake 
that he continued to try and bear the 
wretchedness of his life. 

A strange notion got hold of him that he 
would not live long. Though I told him the 
most outrageous of fairy-taies and yams, I 
could not get him to enter into the spirit of 
them as in the old time. 

“ After all. Jack,” he said to me one 
night, “ they’re lies, aren’t they ? and one 
oughtn’t to make so much of what isn’t 
true. What’s the use of it ? It only makes 
one hate what is true the more for it.” 

It seemed very hard indeed to prognosti¬ 
cate what Bullet would be when the entire 
year of Dr. Murphy’s holiday had elapsed. 



THE DIS-ORDER OF THE BATH. 

By Eev. a. N. Malan, m.a., f.o.s., 

Author of ^TfiC Ilighfleld ^-VoriVs,” rude Tou-ser," Beirare of the Hgdrophagon" etc., etc. 


l^OW ft was only natural that a woman I 
]y of Mrs. Carey’s temperament should 
have her own opinion about everjiihing I 
connected with the domestic economy of 
the household to which she belonged. 
We know, from the part she played in 
the tragedy of the Hydrophagon, that she 
was a woman prone to superstitions; 
that her mind was deeply imbued with 
cabalistic lore derived from her favourite 
voliune, the “ Arabian Nights; ” that no 
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question of science w’as likely to be too 
abstruse for her reasoning powers; and 
from the verv' earliest arrival of the first 
consignment of iron pipes she had taken 
every opportunity of watching the ope¬ 
rations, making frequent vusits to the 
house, standing with arms a-kimbo, with 
a cynical expression of countenance 
which might have suited Zeno Senior, 
Junior, or Minimus, when compiling 
Zenophone! 


Not once nor twice, when her curiosity 
assumed too impertinent an attitude, the 
burly workmen would say, “ Now then, 
old lady, if you don’t w’ant to be boxed up 
in them pipes, you’d best move out of 
the way! ” And she would answer in one 
of her dark Sibylline utterances, “ If you 
don’t box up something worse than me 
in them heathenish things, it will be a 
mercy to those as have to attend to 
them.” And when the men wondered at 
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her words, and Bill said to Jnrge, “ What’s 
the old woman np to ? ” and Jurge 
answered, “ Bothered if I know, Bill 1 ” 
—then Mrs. Carey would continue :— 

“I don’t hold by iron and steam and 
fiery furnaces—not for Christians to have 
dealings with such things. They may do 
for the Arabians and barbarians, along 
with bottled genieses and afrites and such 
like hobgoblins—but in a house where 
there’s a lot of little innocents firesh 
fi:t)m their mothers’ apron*8tring8—it’s 
downright wicked, I call it! ” 

Mrs. Carey would move aside and 
withdraw, muttering incantations and 
awful predictions of future woe, w'hile the 
giant sons of anvil and tongs, Bronteaque 
Steropesque et nudua membra Pyracmon, 
marvelled at her, auid made rude remarks 
respecting her sanity. They named her in 
their ribald jest, Old Mother Crackeypaie^ 
and chuckled as they continued to in¬ 
augurate their unhallowed orgies. 

Mrs. Carey had spoken very seriously 
to her husband upon the subject, telling 
him that if the doctor required him to 
attend to the pipes, he was in duty bound 
to obey; but she was no less bound, as a 
faithfiil wife, to warn him of the dangers 
that beset the task. Mrs. Corey believed 
that Algemhrica on an extensive scale 
were certain to result. 

“ Every time as you go down into that 
bottomless pit, John, I shall tremble for 
your safety; and as for leaving that 
furnace a-blazing all night—it’s a terrible 
awful thought! ” 

For several nights after the pipes were 
first heated, Mrs. Carey’s slumbers had 
been ruefully troubled by hideous dreams 
and startling apprehensions. She had 
only just succeeded in acquiring some 
semblance of calm repose on that very 
night when Mr. Fields was despatched 
down to the garden cottage. 

He had run the whole way at his 
fleetest pace, and was now trying to 
arouse Old John by throwing ewrth at his 
window and calling him by name. It 
took a good deal to awake the cld fellow, 
but at last his head appeared at the 
window. 

“ John, there’s something wrong with 
the hot-water pipes. Get on your things 
and come up to the house directly 1 
Quick—look sharp 1 ” 

“ Whatever’s up, sir ? ” 

“ I don’t know : you’re up for one thing, 
and the sooner you come doum the 
better.” 

“What am I expected to do, sir?” 
asked Old John, in a dismal tone; for by 
this time his wife was in a condition 
bordering on hysterics, whimpering out: 
” Oh dear! 1 knew it would come soon I 
You shan’t go alone, John—no, you 
shan’t! I’ll go with you—if we’re to 
die, let us die togethei;! ”, 

Mr. Fields waited impatiently, stamp¬ 
ing his feet, for it was a cold mght. He 
heard the indistinct mumblings of conver¬ 
sation, and soimds of bustling about— 
then footsteps on the stairs; and pre¬ 
sently the door was unbolted. John 
Carey and his wife stood revealed in the 
fantastic flare of a lighted tallow candle, 
which John held askew, regardless of 
the unctuous drops which marked his 
trail like paper in a paper-chase. He 
was too much agitated to think of trifles. 

“Come on, John,” said Mr. Fields, 
starting off at a run. John blew out the 


candle and deposited it on the window¬ 
sill. Then he shuffled after the retreat¬ 
ing form, closely followed by his faithful 
wife. He said she had better bide quiet 
at home, but she declared she would 
never leave him in the hoiur of deadly 
peril. He might go into the house alone, 
but she would wait for him somewhere 
near the fumace-pit. 

So John Carey presented himself be¬ 
fore his master, panting from the neces¬ 
sity of haste. 

Dr. Porchester at once accosted his 
serving-man, who stood with eyebrows 
uplifted, eyes dilated, and mouth drawn 
down, gaping terrified at the iron coils in 
the hall. The salvoes of Vulcanian 
artillery were fulminating with relentless 
idolence. 

“ What is the reason of this, John ? ” 
asked the doctor, shaking the arm of his 
panic-stricken engineer. 

“ I don’t know, sir 1 . . .” (lowering 
his voice); “ I believe the devil’s in the 
pipes, sir—or leastways one of them 
hydrophagon bogeys that my missus-” 

“ Never mind that nonsense—we most 
do something to stop the noise. Where’s 
the key of the furnace-pit ? ” 

“ I’ve brought it along, sir, thinking it 
might be useful; but my missus-” 

“ Come along then—let us go and see 
if anything is wrong.” 

The doctor strode off with his lan¬ 
tern, followed by Old John. On reach¬ 
ing the pit the latter unlocked the trap¬ 
door, opened it and peered into the dark 
abyss. 

“ Is anything wrong ? ” asked Dr. 
Porchester. 

“ Nothing apparent, sir. ’Tis up at 
t’other end, in the house; and if 
’tisn’t-” 


“ Have you got much fire inside ? ” 

“ I banked her up just as usual, sir; 
pret^ sultry, I should say.” 

“ Well then, just go down and rake it 
out, or slacken it somehow. Whatever 
causes the noise, it must stop when the 
water cools.” 

Old John hesitated and fidgeted un- 
easUy, and then said : 

“ If you’d excuse me, sir, I’d rather not 
go down just now. My missus-” 

“ Never mind your missus,” inter¬ 
rupted the doctor; “I suppose she has 
fid^tened you. Just hold the lantern, 
and I will go myself.” 

“ No, sir—never you go—if it’s as much 
as my place is worth. My missus-” 

“ Nonsense, John! We must ^et the 
fire out—and if you’re afraid, I will rake 
it out myself! ” 

“ It ain’t no question of being afi^d, 
sir. It’s just tempting Providence! 
Don’t you be so foolhardy, sir! My 
missus, she said-” 

But Dr. Porchester again interrupted 
him, and setting the lantern on the edge 
of the pit so that its light might in some 
measure illumine the difficult descent, he 
prepared to descend. Old John was so 
perturbed in mind, that at the peril of 
offending his master he laid hold of his 
coat-tails and held tight. 

“ I’d never forgive myself, sir, if anything 
happened to you—I wouldn’t. Don’t, sir ! 
There’ll be an inquest over it as sure as 
eggs! ” 

“ Let me go I ” roared the doctor. 

“ No, sir—if it costs me my place, I’ll 
hang on so long as strength holds out! ” 


At that moment Mrs. Corey, who had 
been witnessing this struggle at the pit 
unperceived in the darkness, came for¬ 
ward to the support of her husband. 

“ That’s right, John; you hold on till the 
gathers give I If you have to leave the 
service, I go with you! Here, let me 
have a tail. . . . Now, sir, for mercy’s sake, 
listen to reason—please, sir, there's a good 
Christian man! If you go down into 
that hole when the wicked beast is so 
terribly excited—if you rake out the fire 
you’ll just let out the genies afrite that’s 
cooped up in the pipes as sure as it was 
in the copper bottle fished up by the 
fisherman! ” 

“ Let me go ! ” again roared the doctor, 
who felt himself to be in the most ridi¬ 
culous position he had ever known in all 
his life. 

The long and short of it was, that 
eventually Old John, in a state of abject 
terror, did go down into the pit and rake 
out the fire; w'ith the resiflt that the 
noises gradually diminished and finally 
ceased. Then, as the alarm was qmeted, 
the household recovered confidence, 
and within an hour sleep resumed her 
sway. 

Next morning Hoskins was sent for, 
and having m^e his inspection he re¬ 
ported that the noises ha!d arisen from 
the fact that the pipes were only about 
two-thirds full of water. It was dis¬ 
covered that John Carey had forgotten to 
fill the supply-tank, and some mischievous 
boys had been extemporising a fountain 
in the garden by connecting a length of 
indiarubber tubing with one of the air- 
taps in the pipes. Consequently much of 
the water had been drawn off, and that 
which remained had boiled and found 
room to generate steam and exert its 
fulminating force with alarming effect. 

That night’s ex^riences went a long 
way towards deciding Dr. Porchester to 
look out for some more competent en¬ 
gineer. But somehow Old John **TOt 
over him,” as the saying is—whether by 
studying the subject more attentively 
from Hoskins, or by giving more heed 
to following his previous Sections, or 
simply by the ordinary result of practice, 
which may be supposed to pei^ect the 
art of managing hot-water pipes as well 
as other things. 

Anyhow', by the end of the term John 
Carey had thoroughly re-estabhshed his 
reputation, and Dr. Porchester smiled be¬ 
nignly when congratulating him on his 
success, and putting the deiuceur of half- 
a-sovereign into his homy palm. 

The Easter term passed without any 
serious trouble arising either in the 
pumping or heating arrangements of 
Highfield House. And when the warm 
days of late spring pleaded for a dis¬ 
continuance of furnace work. Old John 
turned his attention towards filling the 
swimming-bath. This was a most 
important operation, and the doctor was 
naturally rather anxious about its success. 
It was no light matter to expect the well 
to yield him 17,000 gallons of extra 
water, after contributing the daily supply 
for domestic purposes. The well had 
never been known to show any signs of 
failing. In the driest simimer there had 
always been abundance of water. Still, 
17,000 gallons w'as a large order, and must 
take a considerable time, at any rate, to 
execute. It w'ould be a sad humiliation 
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if, after the bath had been built, there 
should not be water enough to till it. 

The bo,)'s were in the highest state of 
excitement about it, and showed the 
keenest interest in watching the stream 
of w'ater pour in its daily increment 
when the engine was in full puff. They 
noticed the depth of water increasing by 
slow de^ees, and asked to do sums of 
calculating the probable time it w'ould 
take to fill the bath. Dr. Porchester 
made daily inquiries as to how the well 
stood the strain. He felt hopeful at the 
end of the first week’s pumping. The 
engine went merrily, and in due time 
completed its gigantic task. 

Who can estimate the delight of the 
boys when first it was announced that 
bathing was actually to begin *? 

“ Oh, I say! The first eleven are 
going to bathe after school I ” 

“ Oh, sir, when may the rest bathe ? ” 
“Doesn't the water look jolly?” “I 
wish it was my turn I ” 

And didn’t the first eleven just enjoy 
it ? They could hardly finish the last 
lesson for thinking of it 1 They had their 


towels in their pockets; they gave up | 
their marks, and rushed wuth a wild ! 
cheer to the bath. The other boys, with | 
no less eager haste, followed and stood 
round the open railings to see the show. 

The doctor came out to superintend. 

A smile of satisfaction was on his face as 
he contemplated the happy excitement of 
the boys, and thought of anxiety past and 
realisation of hope present. 

“ Now then, boys, who’ll be first in? 
Who’ll christen the bath by the first 
header ? ” 

It all went as merrily as the month of 
May. Headers and “ floppers,” cheers 
and laughter! No fleet of young ducks 
ever took to the w'ater with keener relish! 
How the boys did revel in it! To see 
the seething, bubbling pompholugopa- 
phlasma when Barker the captain took a 
really good header; to see the moun¬ 
tainous waves upheaved when Pumpkin 
went in with a mighty flopper; to watch 
the play of living light on the troubled 
waters; to listen to the refreshing noii-e 
of the liquid conflict; all that w^as cooling 
even to those who stood round—it was 


I the next best thing on a hot day to plung- 
ing in themselves. 

I Their turn came next day. And then 
I senior and junior bathing was started at 
diflerent times on the same day; and the 
doctor reaped a rich reward for his en¬ 
terprise in the exuberant delight of tlie 
boys. 

Three successive summers found the 
bath an unqualified success. John Carey 
was supreme in his capacity of engineer. 
Not a dog could wag its tail at him. To 
doubt his competence would be treason of 
the blackest dye. Never now W'as there 
a visit to the doctor’s study to report the 
engine burst. “ That Hoskins chap *’ 
was such a stranger that his face w'as 
almost forgotten. Never again had the 
hot-water pipes developed midnight roar¬ 
ings. John Carey miglit have laid claim 
to the letters r.e. after liis name. 

But Care sometimes sits behind the 
knight, even when he is splendidly 
mounted; and Disorder may approach a 
swimming-bath even when all has gone 
smoothly for years. 

(,To be continued.) 


THAT MAEE OF JACK'S. 

By Ashmore Eussan, 

Author of “ A Day't Fishing” “The Last gf the Great Auksf etc., etc. 
CHAPTEB n.—A STEEPLECHASE. 


T he “ Bushey ” was a very difficult covert to 
get away from, os many a “ Midshire ” 
man knows; that is, for the horses and their 
riders; the foxes and the hounds found it 
easy enough. On three sides the land sloped 
away precipitously; two of the declivities 
being positively dangerous to ride down; in 
fact, the feat was rarely or never attempted. 
Very seldom, indeed, did the fox break covert 
on the side where the meadows sloped gently 
towards Black Brook ; so that the field gene¬ 
rally gathered in a group at a certain corner 
near a gate, in readiness to ride hard either 
way. The start from the “ Bushey ” was 
almost always a rush to get on the line of 
the hounds. 

At the comer near the gate, then, we 
gathered whilst Clarke sent in his hounds, 
and, with the whips, followed them. Long 
Tom, the runner, had, of course, stopped the 
“earths” the previous night; and an eager 
whimper soon told us that a fox lingered 
near the home he could not enter. 

Bayles ceased to chaff Messrs. Coffin and 
Bolls; scarcely a word was uttered louder 
than a whisper; everybody listened to ascer¬ 
tain in which direction the hounds were 
pushing the fox. So far “ that mare of 
Jack’s ” had behaved admirably, but when 
the whunper—the “he’s at home” of some 
experienced old hound—was followed by a 
loud chorus, she strained at the bit and 
pawed the ground ih eagerness to be off, 
giving me plenty to do to hold her. 

What an exciting moment is that imme¬ 
diately preceding the rush from the covert 
side, especially when the ground is such that 
there is no need to “ hold hard ” and let the 
hounds get away! Hats were pressed on 
firmly. Those who had not previously 
tightened their saddle-girths did so now, 
hurriedly. Every moment a hound, or a 
dozen hounds, gave tongue, as they bustled 
the fox about, cheered by the huntsman and 
whips. 

Perched in an elm on the top of the bank 
above us W'as a youth in smock-frock and 


billycock; he could command a view of the 
upper side of the covert, towards which the 
hounds appeared to be working, and be sure 
he kept a sharp look-out. At length the 
hounds ceased to give tongue; the silence 
lasted half a minute. Everybody eagerly 
watched the youth in the tree, who was 
bending forward in expectation. Suddenly 
he snatched off his billycock, opened his 
mouth, and holloaed! What a nerve-tin¬ 
gling holloa it was! What a ring it had I 
“ Hoh-hoi I Tally-ho I Hoh-hoi 1 Gone 
awaay! Gone awaay I ” 

The fox had gone away down the steepest 
hill, where we did not dare to follow; we 
must make a detour, and ride hard, too, to 
get on the line of the hounds. No cries of 
“ Steady ! ” “ Hold hard I ” “ Let ’em get 
awayl” were uttered, but there was much 
shouting, especially at the gate, of “ Hurry 
up, sir!” “Out of the way, sir, please 1” 
“ Look sharp ! ” “ Hurry up with that 

hearse! ” and “ Now, Bolls, are you planted 
there? ” 

Up the hill we swept, and raced along the 
summit, skirting the covert, every man and 
boy Jack of us wishing we dared follow the 
hounds, which were streaming down the 
bank—steep, almost, as the roof of a house 
—on our right-hand. Contrary to the opinion 
of Wild Bayles and Mr. Pearce, the fox 
would not approach Black Brook. 

“ Let her go, or you’ll have her nasty! ” 
cried Jack, on the left. 1 obeyed, and the 
grey surged ahead. I couldn’t have pulled 
her up now had I tried. Sweeping through 
the gateway into the lane that led from the 
“ ride,” she turned so quickly as almost to 
shoot me out of the saddle, and galloped 
down the road towards the point where the 
hounds had already crossed it, followed by 
all the field—save one unfortunate. The 
hounds were out of sight half a mile ahead 
when I neared their line. I thought I was 
first, but an odd figure on a chestnut horse 
crossed the road before me. Cries of alarm 
reached me. The man in front clung round 


his horse’s neck, frantically yelling, ** Stop 
him 1 Stop him ! ” 

Gracious 1 It was the draper on the 
chestnut colt. The animal had plunged 
down that awful hill after the hounds, and 
carried his rider with him, half dead of 
fright. 

“ Stop him I Oh, stop him 1 ” yelled poor 
Mr. Bolls, but the chestnut only galloped 
the faster towards a straggly hedge through 
which the hounds had passed, clearing it 
cleverly, but leaving the draper in the ditch 
on the near side; Mr. Bolls had rolled off 
into safety. As I dared not check the grey, 
she jumped over him. Jack, who was not 
far behind, vowed she never touched a twig. 
Perhaps she leaped extra high out of con¬ 
sideration for the draper. 

What a glorious run it was I Three 
quarters of an hour without a check 1 I 
dared not look to see who were still riding— 
who had come to grief. “That mare of 
Jack’s ” pulled like a steam-engine, and took 
fences in her stride. Once I lost a stirrup. 
I thought I was done for, but somehow 
managed to get my foot back into the iron. 
For some time no horse, except the riderless 
chestnut, was before me. I was at the 
mercy of the mare. At length Clarke, the 
huntsman, drew abreast on his roan, perhaps 
the best hunter in the county. 

“ That’s a flyer I ” he cried, as he came 
up. “ Better steady her a bit 1 ” Had I 
been close to the hounds he would most 
assuredly have spoken in the Imperative 
mood. 

I had no breath to reply. However, I 
tried to take his advice, and succeeded. The 
huntsman caught the draper’s horse, and 
handed him over to a whip. When next I 
saw the chestnut he was being ridden by a 
ploughboy, to whom the whip had given 
him in charge. The boy had stuck his feet 
through the stirrup leathers, and at every 
stride the stirrups banged against the horse’s 
sides. Neither spur nor whip was needed. 

At the first check, which took place on 
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high ground, I looked back. Jack and most 
of the hard riders were in the next field. 
Pounding along a road a mile in the '-ear I 
made out the gigantic Jenkyns. Beliind him 
was a black horse—Mr. Coflin had at last taken 
the place in the rear assigned to him by the 
jocular farmer. Further distant still were 
sarcastic Mr. Pearce and his fat cob. 
Jack cantered up. 

“ Well—what do you think of the * demon * 
mare? ” 

“ Oh, she’s splendid I ” I panted. 

No time for further conversation. A staid 
old hound piU his nose to the ground, and 
left the pack. The huntsman blew his horn, 
and we were off for another burst of half an 
hour. Then came another check -a final 
one. The fox had gone to earth in a drain, 
and we were without a terrier. 

“ Try the Thrift, Clarke,” said the master, 
after a brief consultation with his friends. 

Now the Thrift wood was some four miles 
distant in the direction whence we had come. 
We at once made for the nearest road, 
where the undertaker, the fat Major, and 
Mr. Pearce awaited us. The sweep on the 
donkey had been thrown out. 

“What, Coffin! You here?” cried Mr. 
Bayles, jumping his horse into the road. 

^is isn’t business. Don’t you know that 
Ttolls has come to grief? ” 

“I do, sir,” was the reply. “I saw him 
fitting on a gate, picking the thorns out of 
Jiis legs; the chestnut took him through a 
iurze bush. I didn’t think it worth while to 
«tay, as the gate might safely be warranted 
quiet to ride and extra quiet to drive. 
JBesides, I had my eye on you. That old 
horse will break your neck some day, and I 
thought it might be to-day. He’s too old, 
Bayles; he can hardly smash the stiles and 
fences for himself, leave alone for you.” 

“D’ye see those rails?” cried Uie young 
farmer, nettled by the aspersion cast upon 
his rather ancient hunter. 

“Having eyes, I do,” replied Mr. Coffin. 

“ We’re going that way. Now, I’ll under- 
4ake that old Blackbird jumps them, over 
And back again, clearer th^ any horse on the 
ground.” 

“No larking, Bayles,” said the M.F.H., 
^ho probably did not wish to see a tenant 
'break his neck. 

“ But Coffin says my old horse can’t jump, 

Air.” 

“ Well, everybody knows he can.” 

“D’ye say any horse on the ground?” 
interjected the undertaker, who owed Bayles 
one. “ D’ye include that grey ? ” pointing 
to “tliat mare of Jack’s,” which, apparently, 
had won a reputation. “ D’ye include 
Clarke’s roan ? ” j 

“Any of ’em; all of ’em,” was Bayles’s 
oonfident reply. 

“ You don’t want cheek, anyhow. What I 
'Will you match your old clothes-horse against 
the grey ? ” 

“ Ay, ridden by the youngster.” 

The “youngster” was me. I didn’t feel 
Ottered at being singled out as a sort of 
<luffer compared with Jack, which was what 
Bayles implied. I was about to say “ Come 
on 1 ” when Jack interposed. 

“No, you won’t,” he said. “You know 
wery well, Bayles, that Blackbird wouldn’t bo 
in it, but it isn’t good enough after such a 
i>urst as we’ve had.” 

“It’s good enough for me,” returned the 
;joung farmer. 

“Then ride over the rails by yourself. 
Xet us see what Blackbird can do.” 

“I will,” said Bayles, “when we get 
ithere.” 

Presently we reached the railing, which 
lay between us and the Thrift. Stiff oak 
rails they were, and pretty high—an obstacle 
tfar too formidable for me to ride at, though 


the grey would probably have carried me 
over them, willy-nilly, had we chanced to 
come across them in the run. 

“Now I’ll show you what the despised 
old Blackbird can do! ” cried Bayles, canter¬ 
ing up. 

“ Stop a minute,” said the undertaker. 
“ Put a card in your pocket, anyhow.” 

Bayles muttered an inaudible something, 
drove his spurs into his horse’s flanks, and 
rode straight at the rails, amid a storm of 
warning shouts, all of which were unheeded. 
Others had noticed that beyond the rails the 
ground was swampy; tufts of bright green 
grass and rushes were dotted here and there. 

Blackbird saw the danger and refused. 
Alas ! the poor beast's care for his master 
was rewarded with the spur. 

This time Blackbird rose at the rails, but 
half-heartedly. He struck the top bar with 
his forelegs, turned a complete somersault, 
and shot his rider into the swamp with such 
force that Baylcs’s head and shoulders dis¬ 
appeared. Blackbird scrambled to his feet, 
but his late rider seemed unable to extricate 
himself. 

“ Now sort of mangel wurtzel, gentlemen,” 
said the quiet Mr. Pearce, “guaranteed to 
splutter when pulled and cleaned.” 

“ Don’t pull him out, don’t pull him out I ” 
bellowed the undertaker, sarcastically, as 
half-a-dozen men sprang from their horses 
and ran towards the rails. “ Business has 
been slack a long time. Five minutes will 
do it! ” 

But they did pull him out; and soon the 
unlucky fellow was scooping the mud out of 
his mouth, ears, and neck with his fingers, 
and spluttering anathemas against the long- 
suffering Blackbird, whilst everybody roared 
at the ridiculous figure he cut. His hat 
remained in the bog. From the crown of 
his head almost to his waist he was coated 
with black mud. 

The huntsman trotted on with the hounds, 
followed by the master and his friends in 
pink, every man shaking in his saddle. If 
the hounds did not laugh it was because 
they were unable. Most of the non-sub¬ 
scribers gathered round the unfortunate 
Bayles, now industriously cleaning himself 
with wisps of the green grass and rushes that 
should have warned him. 

“ I’ve a jolly good mind to put him at it 
again,” he muttered. 

“ But a better mind not,” interjected Mr. 
Pearce. 

“ Mind your own business 1 ” retorted the 
unfortunate one, savagely. 

“ Come, Bayles, don’t lose your temper,” 
returned Mr. Pearce, chaffingly. “It’s a 
regrettable incident—we’re all very sorry for 
you—but losing your temper won’t make 
Blackbird a better timber-jumper, or restore 
your marred comeliness.” 

“ You may sneer at the old horse as much 
as you like, but I’ll race any of you to the 
Thrift. Old Verne’’—the M.F.H.—“has 
gone; he’ll take the road. Now then ! It’s 
about two miles—all sound meadow land, 
and easy fences. Who’s good for a steeple¬ 
chase ? ” 

“ As it’s Christmas time, and we’re out for 
a lark,” said a butcher, “ 1 am, for one.” 

“ And I,” said Jack, to my surprise. 

“ And II” “ And II” cried others. 

“ Come on 1 I’ll race the lot of you I ” said 
the challenger, pulling his muddy person into 
his equally muddy saddle. 

“Gentlemen all,” said Mr. Coffin, gravely, 
“this is a serious business. I’m going by 
the road. It’s necessary that somebody 
should survive, and I hope you’ll be com¬ 
forted by the knowledge that the somebody 
will be an undertaker. 1 can’t make your 
wills, as I’m no lawyer; but I’ll see that 
you’re buried decently. My charges are 


I very reasonable, and by strict attention to 
business I liope to merit future orders.” 

“ I’ll ride the grey, if you like,” said Jack. 
Seeing my long face, he added: “ Never 
mind; ride her yourself. But be sure you 
take Bayles dovrn a peg or two. Nothing 
will knock the conceit out of him, except a 
good licking.” 

I didn’t like the mission. Had my own 
conceit pennitted, I would have surrendered 
“ that mare of Jack’s ” there and then. It 
was a great pity that I did not I 

“ You can see the ‘ ride ’ gate, gentlemen,” 
said the muddy one, standing up in his 
stirrups and pointing towards the Thrift. 
“ It’s open. The first in the wood wins. Are 
you ready ? One, two, go 1 ” 

We swept past the rails in a crowd, and 
charged the first fence—an easy one. Beyond 
was a level meadow of many acres. That 
was safely crossed, I think, by all. In the 
third field, another meadow, only two horses 
were before me—Blackbird, and the draper’s 
chestnut, which had bolted with the plough- 
boy. Bayles was riding furiously, but in the 
fourth field Kit passed him. Blackbird was 
blown. I heard Jack’s shout close behind; 

“ Go it. He’s done for! ” 

Only the chestnut to beat now. The boy 
seemed frightened. So was I, for the grey, 
also, had bolted, though she went straight 
for the Thrift. Down the meadow we tore 
almost abreast, but the grey soon passed the 
terrified colt, cleared the fence at the 
bottom, and gallop^ at an awful rate down 
the next field, a slope. I dared not turn my 
head, but fancied I could hear the beating of 
hoofs close behind. At the bottom of the 
slope was a high spiked gate, partly open, 
leading into the meadow adjoining the wood, 
the last. The gate swung to and fro in the 
wind. I tried to steer the mare for the open 
space, but she had the bit between her teeth. 

we approached, the gate, to my horror, 
shut against the post I I tugged frantically at 
the reins. I might as well have tried to stop 
a tornado. The mare sprang at the obstacle 
like a wild cat. 1 remember leaving the 
saddle, a shock, and nothing more for some 
time. 

The mare was uninjured. She had cleared 
the gate. I—well—they carried me home on 
a hurdle. When the mare sprang, I was 
hanging back, and she jumped from under 
me. 1 had a dislocated shoulder—I fell on 
a brick culvert—and a great many contusions. 
The race was unfinished. 

All the sympathy I received at home was 
what might be extracted from a chorus of “ I 
told you so’s,” and “ I knew something would 
happen’s.” 

Jack rode the mare all through the season, 
but in the summer, finding that he had no 
use for a horse that he did not dare to drive, 
he sold her to a man who let out horses and 
carriages for hire. Mr. G. bought her because 
she was a “ pretty creature ” and exactly 
matched another grey in his possession. 

He sent her to a horse-breaker with more 
determination than Mr. Hack had, and in 
due course received her back, very thin and 
spiritless, but warranted “ quiet to drive.” 
Mr. G. got her into condition, and one day 
sent her out with the other grey to take a 
wedding-party to church. During the cere¬ 
mony the carriage disappeared. The pieces 
were painfully gathered up four miles distant, 
or thereabouts. The mare that had been 
Jack’s was all right; the other “ pretty crea¬ 
ture,” which h^ evidently been led away 
from the path of duty by the force of bad 
example, had to be shot. 

Mr. G. sold Kit without delay. She has 
since been seen between the shafts of a 
growler. Facilii cst descensus avemi t 

(the £in>.) 
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THE SPECTACLES. 

By Fred Edmonds, 

Author of “5(xiiM»n" “ Laift of School Life," etc. 
(Illustrated 6jr Thomas Dowxet.) 



He really was a “ good old sort! 

Though merciful his sway, 

To trifle with him was a sport 
That didn’t seem to pay. 

And greatly was his style admired 
When laying down the law, 

His very spectacles inspired 
A sentiment of awe. 

These spectacles of golden rim 
(In sooth a noble pair) 

Particularly suited him, 

He polished them with care. 

Now, having introduced them thus, 

I gird myself anew. 

To solemnly describe the fuss 
To which my song is due. 

It chanced, upon a certain day. 

Young Wilson studied how 
To draw, in realistic way, 

His notion of a cow. 

The master’s absence from the scene 
Left Wilson free to try. 

The fellows twain he sat between 
Sarcastically sigh: 

“ Call that a cow ? ” said Archie Brown, 
It’s something like a pump 1 
You work the handle up and down 
And make the creature jump.” 

Of course the ” handle ” was the tail. 

So nobly stiff and straight. 

To bend it you would surely fail 
With half a hundredweight. 


uUi tragic is the tale I tell. 
The story I rehearse ; 

All ye that read it ponder well 
My elevating verse. 


Our master bore the name of Jones ^ 
With “ credit and renown,” 

He spoke in penetrating tones. 

And wore a lovely gown. 


At least Tim Glover so declared 
(He was a dreadful tease). 

And called the way that Wilson glared 
A ‘‘ symptom of disease.” 



Our Head. 


“The interest those fellows took was touching, so to speak. 
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Then Archie Brown bestowed a nudge, 
While Glover sweetly said : 

“ Encouragement I never grudge, 

So pat you on the head.” 

The interest those fellows took 
Was touching, so to speak ; 

They leant on Wilson till he shook 
And panted at their cheek! 

The victim bore it for a while. 

Then struggled to be free. 

Until the worthy couple chose 
To fairly let him be. 

So Wilson, feeling rather glum. 

Proceeded with the cow; 

Within his heart, though keeping mum. 
He registered a vow. 

“ I’ll pay them out, if once again 
They interfere with art! ” 

And clutching viciously his pen. 

He made a decent start. 

His neighbours seemed to have the grace 
To keep a trifle clear. 

But lo! at length, a prying face 
Bent o’er him from ^e rear. 

He did not wait, he did not look. 

But flung his hand on high, 

“Take that,” he said, “ and take your hook, 
You cad ”—then gave a cry. 

The spectacles of Mr. Jones 
Fell shivered at the stroke! 

Poor Wilson shivered to his bones, 

And felt inclined to choke. 


“ Oh, wayward youth, oh, wilful lad. 
Oh, lost to sense of right! 

—Ahem, this really is too bad, 

I might have lost my sight 1 


“ So, Wilson, write a thousand lines 
In fairest copper-plate. 

Which sentence usefulness combines 
With justice up to date.” 



Bent o'er him.” 


One moment the scholastic flock 
Sat petrified in rows; 

We started with a sudden shock 
When some one blew his nose. 


Our master then, serene and bland. 
The solemn silence broke. 

With dignity he waved his hand. 
With dignity he spoke. 


“ I do not feel a prey to wrath, 

I simply deem it wise 
To check our friend, that we henceforth 
May save our precious eyes. 


He ceased to speak. We breathed anew, 
The incident was o’er ; 

And, dropping as the gentle dew. 

Sweet peace returned once more. ^ 



WELL CAUGHT? 

A GRAMMAR SCHOOL STORY. 


By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author ofBobbjf Bounce," "Taffp; or. The Tale of a Oroute" 


ow thirsty I am 1” said Sandford. 

“ Ditto 1 ” said Merton, whose real 
name was Marlow, but the fellows always 
called him so, because these two were such 
cronies. 

In flannels and blazers they were trudging 
along a country lane on one of those sultry 
afternoons that, having forgotten to come at 
the proper time, seem to have somehow 


I blundered into earlv autumn. By way of pre¬ 
paration for football, strictly athletic prefects 
had established an institution of holding 
call-over at a crossroad some miles from the 
school; and boys who wished to save their 
skins had better trifle with tasks in Homer 
or Virgil than “ skip the runs,” which had 
to be done at a smart pace to arrive in time; 
then, their names once given in, they might 


etc. 

go home more leisurely as they pleased. Our 
Sandford and Merton had taken a little round 
on the way back, and now’ were hurrying on 
for fear of being too late. 

Passing beside a high hedge, what should 
they see but a branch loaded with Blenheim 
orange apples, most provokingly hung over 
their heads, just out of reach. Merton 
could not resist the temptation to stop 
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eliort and feast liis eyes, if not his dry gentleman, they did not hesitate to accept his were soon brought np by a high wall and had 
uiouth. 1 kindness. to surrender. I tried to hide myself in the 

“ What jolly apples ! ” he exclaimed, with “ You needn’t thank me so much,” said he, ^ branches ; but that was no more use than an 
something like a sigh. “ I wish I had some as he led the way across the orchai’d. “Itis , ostrich sticking its head into the sand, 

of ’em.” a treat to see you enjoying ’em. Now that One of the men picked up a ruke, with which 

“ Then you’ll have to wish,” said the other. I can have as many apples as I like, I don’t ; he was able to make my position so unpleas- 

Come on, man ! ” seem to care for such things so much as w^hen ! ant, that there was nothing for it but to come 

“ Couldn’t we just slip over and bag two or they didn’t come my way every day. Half a down with as good grace as possible. You 

three? ” century or so after this, I hope you will be j may suppose how foolish we all looked, thus 

“ Y’ou wouldn’t be such a cad ! ” able to pay me back by sparing an apple or fairly caught, with a dozen or so of apples 

“ or course, I was only joking.” two of your own to some lads who are too already in the basket to bear witness against 

“Only joking—are you sure of that?” honest to steal them—eh?—as I hope all us. 

echoed an unexpected voice, which made lads will be by that time.” ‘“Very good,’ said the gardener, grimly, 

both boys start and look about them. “ You said you would tell us a story, sir,” ‘I thought I knew how my apples were 

Then, on the other side of the hedge, up prompted Merton, with his mouth full, for going, and this time I have got somebody to 

popped a wide straw hat and a pair of gold people who give you apples have a right to be smart for it.’ 

spectacles, and a long white beard, all that listened to. “ ‘What are you going to do to us? ’ we 

could be seen of an old gentleman who stood “ Ah ! so I did, and so I will; but take asked anxiously; a very practical question, 
there, peering into the lane below to make fair warning that it’s easier to start me at since we could make no defence, 

out who might be talking about his apples, story-telling than to stop me. This one “ ‘ Take you up before Sir Harry, of course, 

for he had the air of being at home in this shouldn’t take long though, and if you will He's a justice, and knows how to deal with 
orchard. The boys could not help laughing go on eating I shall be pleased to do the young gallowsbirds like you.’ 

at his sudden appearance, and all the more talking; so here it is: “ ‘ JDon’t do that! ’ I entreated, struck by 

when he repeated:— “I was boarded at a grammar school in a dismay at the notion of being introduced to 

“I hope you are only joking—eh? Well, little country town, not far from my father’s Sir Harry in the character of a thief, as he 

if you wouldn’t be such cads as to steal my house, as might have been your case if you knew my father very well. ‘Look here, 

apples, I don’t mind giving you some. They had lived when there were not so many rail- gardener—give us a tanning yourself and let 

are the best Blenheims in the parish, though ways. As I said, even we young scholars, us go, and we’ll never try it again.’ 

I say it who oughtn’t to say it. Look out who ought to have known better, were by no “ ‘ There’s them at the jail to do that sort 
for your heads—catch ! ” means too particular as to how we got apples of work,’ replied our inexorable captor; and, 

And over the hedge came flying two apples by hook or by crook, and the owners of without further parley, he and his assistant 

as big as cricket balls, which Sandford and orchards round about had reason to keep a collared us all three, and dragged us off to 

Merion, like the expert fielders they were, did very suspicious eye on our prowlings over the the Hall, which lay among the woods a few 

not “ butter,” but soon had their teeth in country. Sir Harry Rogers, the master of hundred yards off. 

them. Then, while they stood munching, the hounds, had one particularly open to our “ Arrived there, after being stared and 
the old gentleman held forth from his pulpit raids. Instead of being planted close to his grinned at by the serv'ants, we chapfallen 

above, speaking half to himself and half to house, it stood in an out-of-the-way corner culprits were locked up in some sort 

the boys. on the river bank, where nothing was easier of outhouse, to comfort one another with 

“ Ay, times are changed, and schoolboys than to land from a boat and help oneself, dismal guesses as to what might be our fate, 

with them I Robbing an orchard, I fear, with little chance of being interfered with. till the squire were at leisure to sit in judg- 

was thought nothing but a joke in my day. That didn’t make stealing any the more ment on us. They did not, however, keep 

We were soundly flogged of course, if caught right, only safer; but, as I have confessed to us long in suspense, but after a few minutes 

at it, and had to risk stirring encounters with you, our manners and morals stood in much conducted us into the room where he ad- 

farmers, watch dogs, and so forth. That need of improvement. ministered justice. 

eeemed only fair, and we mightn’t complain “ Well, one half-holiday afternoon, two of “ Sir Harry was a portly, jolly old squire, 
when we got our deserts; indeed, danger of my schoolfellows and I got leave to take a one of the good old school, well-known and 

the sort rather gave a double zest to the for- boat down the river, for in those days there popular over the whole county. As he 

bidden fruit; but if we could what you call were not all your games to keep boys’ idle turned his broad red face upon us, which he 

bag a few apples that didn’t belong to us, few hands out of mischief. We spoke of fishing, tried to solemnify for the occasion with an 

of my schoolfellows would have been ashamed but it was on land we had a mind to hook unwonted frown, I almost sank into my 

of the exploit. Now that one has apples of down something, and it was hardly a fishing boots, w'ondcring if he recognised me and if 

one’s own, one thinks differently, of course.” basket we took along to hold our plunder, if he would remember that half-crown he had 

His hearers smiled and went on munching, we should be lucky enough to carry it off. tipped me only the last Christmas holidays, 

while he went on talking. . We made so sure of this indeed that we let A very different reward I must now expect at 

“ I am glad to think young gentlemen now- half-a-dozen other fellows into the secret, his hands. Now, when too late, I would 

adays are not the little savages we were. It boastfully promising them a share of what have given a good deal, over and above the 

is a good many years since 1 was at school, we hoped to bring back. punishment in store, not to have meddled 

as you may guess when I toll you that I have “ So we three dropped down by water to with his apples. 

seen a boy sitting in the parish stocks for that orchard I told you of, hidden by woods “ The gardener told his tale, to which Sir 
apple-stealing. But even in my schooldays, as it was from all sides except towards the Harry listened magisterially, yet not without 

something happened to bring about a better river bank. After paddling about for a little a sly twinkle in his eye. Then, with falter- 

feeling among us. You have put me in mind to see no one had an eye on us, we ventured ing lips, we had to tell our names; and, 

of a little adventure of mine, which I should to land, anchored our boat to a bush, and while we stood fearfully expecting sentence, 

like to tell you, for, just as you youngsters stealthily trept up among the apple trees; to our amazement he burst out— 

look forward to being men, so we old boys are such a fine crop that we might well fancy “ ‘ There is some mistake here, surely t 

fond of looking back on our youth. Perhaps, the owner would not miss a few dozens 1 These are not thieves, they are young gentle- 

though, you may not be so fond of listening The place looked so solitary we made sure men, sons of neighbours and friends of mine, 

as I of talking. Should you care to hear my of not being interrupted, and I, a.s the lightest Impossible they could have come stealing, 

story?” of the three—not very active at scrambling like common tramps. Pooh I Y'ou have done 

The boys looked at each other a little now, you may think I—meunted up into one your duty, Briggs, and I am obliged to you; 

doubtfully. of the trees, while another held the basket but there must be some mistake. Boys who 

“We should like to hear it very much, sir,” below, and the third kept cavcy as boys used are being brought up at a grammar school 

said Sandford. “But we have to be in at to say—have they any need of saying-so now- to be lawyers or clergymen or what, would 

five, or-” adays, eh ? never do anything that might get them into 

“ Oh yes, I know all about that,” quoth the “But this time we did not keep good jail. They can’t have been stealing my 
communicative old gentleman, looking at his watch; at all events the enemy was too apples ; don’t ask me to think so for a mo- 

watch. “But you have a good half hour, and sharp for us. Our proceedings hod been ment; I should hardly care to believe it if I 

I can take you a short cut through my place spied upon by Sir Harry’s gardener, long on had seen them with my own eyes I ’ 

that saves ten minutes, then you will be in the look-out to catch some of us at such “ 'We didn’t know if we could believe our 

plenty of time for lock-up, or whatever it is. work. I could scarcely have been in the ears. The gardener began to stammer in a 

Come along to the gate there.” tree two minutes, when the barking of a dog bewildered manner, but his master cut him 

The boys moved a few steps further on to a startled us; it takes little to startle thieves, short with a slyer twinkle than ever, 

little wicket, where their new acquaintance let I can tell you; then a couple of men sprang “ * Landed from a boat in my orchard, do 

them in. He had a basketful of apples in from behind a shed, and ran out, cutting off you say ? Of course. The shortest way to 

his hand, from which he invited them to help our retreat to the boat We were caught in the house 1 No doubt they thought of pay- 

themselves, and, having by this time come to a trap 1 ing me a visit; they knew they should 

the conclusion that he was a very jolly old “ My companions made a run for it, but always be welcome, for their fathers’ sake. 



^hat must have been it, and you have come 
just in time for dinner. This way, boys ; 
my wife will be so glad to see you. Had 
your dinner? Oh, nonsense! Wliat sort of 
a schoolboy is it that can’t do with two 
dinners in one day ? I will take no refusal— 
come along! ’ 

“ Rattling aw’ay in this style to cover our 
confusion, he threw off the magistnite and 
put on the kindly host, as he led us into the 
dining room, where, sure enough, the family 
were just sitting down to dinner. Lady Rogers 
gave us as hearty a welcome as her husband, 
yet we had almost to be forced to take our 
seats, and I leave you to fancy how uncomfort¬ 
able w’e felt under this unexpected reception. 
1 know that I, for one, sat as on birch-rods, 
and every mouthful pressed upon me seemed 
like pills and pow’dors when I remembered 
how ill I had earned such hospitality. 

“ I don’t think any of us could have 
enjoyed that dinner, sumptuous as it was; 
certainly we contributed very little to it 
in the way of sociality. But Sir Harry, 
taking no notice of our dumbfounded abash¬ 
ment, talked enough for the whole party, 
asking us about our families, drawing us out 
on our school life and amusements, and so 
forth, as if we were indeed the most worthy 
guests, instead of thieves convicted by our 
own hangdog looks. So warm was his 
geniality that it thawed our shame a little; 
and before the meal was over we found our¬ 
selves rather less ill at ease, though even yet 
we could not feel sure how far our host 
might be making fun of us, or whether he 
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would not presently throw off his jovial mask, 
j to come to lecturing and punishing after all. 
I 1 thought of the Rod Indians who were in 
' the way of entertaining their captives to a 
ceremonious banquet before conducting them 
to the stake. 

“ Nothing of the kind ! On rising from 
table, we summoned courage to stammer out 
something about having to get back to 
school; then tSir Harry accompanied us 
down to our boat, still without the least 
mention of that doliiuiuency of ours. But 
just as he was bidding us good-bye on the 
bank, he said, with another of those sly 
twinkles which w’e knew better now what to 
make of: 

“ ‘ By the way, from wdiat Briggs tells me, 
I daresay you may be fond of apples ; I know 
I w^as at your age. I have told him to till 
your basket for you, as you see ; and next 
time you want a few% I hope you will be sure 
to look in and ask me—always glad to see 
your fathers’ sons, so long as they behave 
themselves like gentlemen ! ’ 

“ With this last side-shot at our consciences, 
he shook hands all round and turned away, 
we half-laughing, half-blushing, and wholly 
ashamed of ourselves, all the more w^hen we 
saw the famous basketful he had put into 
the boat for us. These apples went to oar 
hearts more than as many stripes would have 
done; and we were no sooner able to speak 
our minds than we promised each other 
never to be mean enough to think again of 
stealing from one who had treated us so 
generously. We gave the other boys, too, to 




know that any of them who poached on Sir 
Harry’s apples for the future, w'oiild have to 
reckon with us ; and as wo were about the 
biggest fellow's in the school then, you will 
understand how the orchard could not have 
been put under better protection. Indeed, 
the way in which we three had been made to 
take shame to ourselves was the beginning 
of a higher tone of honesty in such matters ; 
if I were to go back to that school to-day, I 
daresay I sliould find that none of the boys 
w'ould think of stealing apples any more than 
he w'ould steal shillings, or than—in another 
generation or so, shall we say?—the like of 
you will dream of touching partridges’ eggs. 
People talk about the good old times ; but, so 
far as schoolboys are concerned, the new 
times have the best of it, let me tell you. 

“ Now here we are at the road again, so 
you see you have lost no time by turning 
aside to listen to my story. And I mustn’t 
send you off worse treated than we were by 
Sir Harry—take as many as you can carry, 
and look in one day soon, to tell me how 
you liked ’em. There—couldn’t you stuff 
another two or three into these pockets of 
yours ? That’s right; and now ten minutes 
will take you in easily ! ” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir I ’* said Merton. 

“For the apples—and for the story,” 
added Sandford. 

Then off they both ran to be in time for 
lock-up, again vowing to each other that this 
was as good a sort of talkative old gentleman 
as his apples were the best of Blenheims. 

(the end.) 


W ELL, I shall now mention a few of the 
difficulties of the breeding season some¬ 
what in detail, though confining myself to 
the questions tq canaries I am most usually 
asked to answer. 

1 . Some boys have written to say that after 
what they considered successful pairing, 
one bird perhaps laid one egg, and then sat 
and looked at it, while the other did nothing 
but hop about looking as grave as Macbeth. 
Well, probably these would be cases in w'hich 
two hens had been bought and were expected 
to keep house together. So the result could 
not be otherwise than curious. 

2. Sometimes, when the pairing has been 
quite correct, the cock proves himself to be 
a bad-tempered, jealous husband, who will 
brook no rival, not even the rivalry of an 
egg. So he breaks the eggs, and having done 
so thinks he may as well eat them. The 
punishment is removal from the cage, he 
being only permitted to enter once or twice a 
day for a short time. 

3. I am not sure that a bird of the above 
disposition is in perfect health or altogether 
tame, and this is one reason why I advise 
baying your first stock some months before 
pairing time, and why I insist upon both 
birds being healthy, lively, strong, and happy- 
looking. If all these adjectives can be applied 
to their personalities, things are almost sure 
to go right with them. 

4. Eggs are sometimes pierced or broken, 
owing to the birds’ claws having grown too 
long. It is well therefore to see to these and 
clip them—not too closely—a whole week 
before pairing time. 

5. There are hens that never lay eggs at 
alL This may be somewhat rare, but I 
thought I’d better mention it. And there 
aie bens that—from some constitutional 
weakness—lay eggs that will not hatch, and 
could not be hatched were the bird to sit 
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upon them till doomsday in the after¬ 
noon. 

6 . About nests. If you adopt the German 
system you will have nice cleanly nests all 
ready, but you may get a little building 
material from the naturalist’s and stick it 
between the bars. It gives the birds some¬ 
thing to do, and they imagine they are terri¬ 
bly busy on duties far more important than 
a general election. 

7. Misdemeanour is not alwaj^ confined 
to the cock, for hens will sometimes pluck 
their young. In a case of this kind sepa¬ 
ration must be adopted, the young being put 
into the other compartment, through the 
bars of which their papa will feed them, 
although much disgusted at their mamma’s 
unseemly conduct. 

8 . A hen may become what is termed egg- 
bound and unable to lay. She looks very 
doleful indeed, as she sits perhaps for hours 
on the nest. She tells her spouse it is all 
up with her, and that she may as well make 
her will and be done with it. 

And he is in a terribly nervous and 
flustrated state of mind. Perhaps he goes 
and gets a biUful of egg and breadcrumb 
and tries to cram it down her throat. 
“ Don’t, dearie, don’t,” she pleads ; “ wittals 
has lost their charm.” 

But perhaps a short time after this there is 
another egg in the nest, the making of the 
will is all forgotten, and she is caracoling 
around the cage as bright as a new button 
and as frisky as a colt. 

Nevertheless, if on the contrary matters 
do not seem to mend, the bird must be 
gently caught, the tail may be held over the 
steam of a tumbler of hot water, and a little 
warm oil applied with the point of a feather. 

This egg-binding is caused by weakness, 
or by pairing the birds too early. 

9 . imother result of debility is what is 


called sweating the young. It may of course 
be caused by the bird having caught a chill, 
or from too early pairing. Pairing, I mean, 
before the fine weather has come. Really, 
the last week in March is soon enough if the 
weather be at all inclement. 

The hen seems to sit too close or low 
down on the young birds. She herself 
sweats, and the birds are all of a draggle, 
which may cause their death. 

You may arrange little, sticks close to the 
top of the nest to prevent her lying too low, 
but a tonic will be required, and you can’t 
beat a rusty nail in the drinking water. 

Well now, if all goes well, and the young 
are hatched all right, and flourish, and go on 
flourishing like a green bay tree, it may not 
be long before the hen wants to sit again. 

“ My dear,” the cock says to her, “ keep 
your mind easy. You go on with the nesting 
work, and I’ll see after the youngsters here. 
I can feed you and them too, and if I catch 
one of them worriting their mother I’ll peck 
his right eye out.” 

But they must have no chance of molest¬ 
ing their pretty mamma. Turn them into 
the next compartment when they give 
evidence that they can pick a little for them¬ 
selves. You must give them bruised seeds 
until their bills are strong enough to crush 
the whole ones. When they can do so they 
are to be turned into flight cages. 

Sell these young birds as soon as they are 
in good plumage. I forgot to say that the 
first egg and the second are taken aivay till 
the third is laid, and then carefully returned. 
This is done in order that the eggs may all 
be hatched about the same time. 

Of course no boy is likely to forget that 
clean sand and gravel are as essentiid to the 
health and even life of the young birds 
when turned into the flight cages as to the 
old. 
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When the breeding season is quite over, 
say in August, and the last nests weaned, put 
away the breeding cage after most thoroughly 
wasUng, scrubbing, and disinfecting it. 

Moulting will then be beginning. I need 
say little about this, as I mention it so often 


in the Doings. Just feed rather more nutri¬ 
tiously; a bit of egg and breadcrumb may 
not come amiss. Protect from cold and 
draughts, and after the first week you may 
place a rusty nail in the water, and tinge it 
with saffron. 


If there is anything else yon want to learn, 
there is the fountain-head you know, only 
boys should not write frivolous letters to the 
Editor. 

(the end.) 


THE BOVS OWN WIEBMILL, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

H. F. HoBDEtr, 

Author of “ Hotc to Build a R 0 w:Hg Punt,** “ The Bojft Own Model Locomotive," etc. 


rriHE idea mentioned last week is, so far as I 
X know, unique, and has never been used 
for the purpose before. I also succeeded with 
the same simple materials in constructing a 
force-pump suitable for running a fountain, 
etc., and which I will describe in due course. 

Having already mentioned that no expen¬ 
sive tools are required, it may be more satis¬ 
factory to just name the few ordinary ones 
you will want, and which I expect most of 
my readers already possess, as they are 
generally to be found in every amateur’s 
tool-chest. 

You will then require a foot-rule, hammer, 
screw-driver, couple of bradawls, brace, with 
some centre-bits, handsaw, plane, spoke- 
shave, file, T-square. A cold chisel is handy 
for cutting metal, and if you have a lathe so 
much the better; but if not, you can easily 
do without it by using a keyhole-saw to cot 
out the circular pieces of wood required. 

A vice will be found useful in finishing up 
the metal work, and a wrench for screwing 
up the iron piping will be wanted, and I 
can recommend Bauer’s ” make as a very 
handy tool, as it firmly holds a pipe or rod 
equally as well as a square nut. 

Now, if you “ go in ” for carpentering as 
an amusement, or keep a tool-chest for re¬ 
pairs at home, you will no doubt already 
have all or most of these tools by you, and 
I take it for granted that you know how to 
use a soldering iron; but if not, I must refer 
you to the article that has already appeared 
in these pages on “ Hints to Handy Boys,” 
which gives every necessary information on 
the subject, as you will have a little solder¬ 
ing to do when making the pump valves. 

And now as to the materials required. 
We will begin with the necessary wood. 
The cost of this will vary according to the 
locality in which you reside, as carriage of 
timber adds considerably to the price; but 
if you are near any saw mills, get it cut to 
the following dimensions, which will save, 
yon a lot of hard work, and will then only 
require planing. 

You will first require four 16 feet lengths 
of pine 2^ inches square; these will be for 
the uprights or standards. 

96 feet of pine 2 inches by 1 inch. 

48 „ „ 6 „ 1 „ 

12 2 2 
100 feet of deal 1 „ 11 „ 

70 feet of white deal plank, 9 inches 
wide by ^ inch thick, and 
36 feet of pine, 12 inches wide by ^ inch 
thick. 

This, with a few odd pieces of oak or other 
hard wood, constitutes the whole of the 
timber required, and I would advise you not 
to leave it to the wood merchant, but select 
the wood yourself, and see there are as few 
knots in it as possible, and refuse all planks 
that have shakes and flaws in them. 

As soon as the wood is sent home you can 
commence work by planing the lot on all 
sides with the jack-plane, and then slightly 
trim off the sharp square edges; and, that 
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being finished, we can proceed to begin the 
erection. In consequence of the size of the 
wood some of the work must be done in the 
open air, unless you have a much larger 
workshop than most amateurs are blessed 
with, and therefore the standards, from their 
length, 15 feet, must be dealt with out of 
doors. So choose a fine day, and get a coat 
of paint on as soon after putting up as pos¬ 
sible. First settle on the ground you intend 
erecting it on, and I would here suggest that 
you erect it on a suitable spot where, if pos¬ 
sible, it will be open to the wind in every 
direction, so that you may ensure it working 
in any wind from whatever quarter it blows. 

I have arranged the standards at 15 feet 
as being a suitable distance from the ground; 
but if you have any outhouse or building 
with pretty strong walls, you might mount 
it on the roof, first strengthening it by addi¬ 
tional rafters, and bolting the uprights of the 
mill firmly to them, removing the^lates or 
tiles where necessary, and finally filling in 
their places round the standards with sheet 
zinc to make all water-tight. 

This arrangement of the mill naturally 
dei>end8 upon the situation of your ground, 
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whether upon a hill-top or located in a 
valley; and I must therefore leave that to 
your own good judgment, and simply ar¬ 
range to build the windmill from the ground, 


leaving you to afterwards place it wherever 
it may meet your requirements. 

From the outline of windmill drawn in the 
initial heading to last chapter, you will see 
that the standards slant outwards from the 
top to base, thereby giving them greater 
firmness and also a more graceful appear¬ 
ance than they wouli have if kept perfectly 
vertical; so vre will commence to midie them 
by drawing a straight line on the ground a b 
(fig. 1) about 15 feet long. 

Then mark off at top end ▲, 1 foot on 
either side, as at c c; and at the end b, 8 feet 
on each side, as d d ; and then draw the lines 
c D, c D as shown. This forms a guide to 
get all the uprights at a correct angle, so 
place two of them against the inside of these 
lines on the ground, and proceed to cut two 
pieces, 4 feet 6 inches long, of the inch by 
1 inch deal, and also two 7-feet lengths of 
the same material. 

These are to form ties, which being placed 
in a diagonal manner across the uprights, 
hold them together and keep them fim and 
rigid. 

They should be attached by 1} inch screws. 
No. 8 in size, costing about Is. fid. a packet 
of one gross, and should be countersunk 
about a quarter of their length. 

Take the two shorter lengths and cross 
them as shown at a (fig. 2), and where they 



cross, mortise them half into each other so 
that they lie flat and level; then screw 
them firmly on inside the uprights about 1 
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foot 9 inches from the top of standards, with 
a screw at each end and one at the cross 
junction, and about one foot lower down 
screw on the 7-foot lengths in the same 
manner. 

Now lift the framework from the ground, 
and place the remaining two standards down 


on the ground against the chalk lines in the ^ 
same position, and screw on the ties as 
before. 

You now have the two sides firmly braced | 
together, so place them on edge against the , 
lines and support them with struts in that | 
position, so that you get the same amount 


of slope on all sides, and then brace them 
together with the ties as before, so that you 
have a four-sided framework firmly tied 
together and strong, although very light in 
appearance. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE HAND CAMERA. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, b.a. oxon., 

Author of ** to start a "Biji's Own' Postal Photographic Club," Photographic Mnjie Lantern Slidej and other Transparencies" etc. 


T O make the slide we shall want four 
pieces of wood (mahogany if possible) 5| 
inches long by 1 inch broad, and four pieces 
4 inches long by ^ inch broad. They are all 
g inch thick. Four of these are taken to 
form one side of the slide. They are to be 
cut in a mitre-board at the ends so as to form 
a frame—if you can dovetail the ends 
together so much the better—but before 
joining up, a groove ^ inch broad and half 
the depth of the wood is cut in each side, so 
that when joined up an interior frame will 
be formed 4^ inches by 3J. Now, a frame of 
wood ^ inch deep is made to go round inside 
the frame thus formed, and this is of such a 
depth and the wood composing the sides of 
such a thickness (about ^ inch) that when 
glued up there is a space for two quarter- 
plates to lie back to back in the dish thus 
formed. One more thing has to be done 
before joining up, and that is to cut a groove 
nearly ^ inch deep, at a distance of ^ inch 
from the opposite edge to that which was 
cut before in three of the sides. Now if one 
of the shortest sides not grooved is cut 
through, so as to be level with the groove 
when joined up, the frame will be complete 



Fio. 3.— Exd of Dark Slide Completed. 


A A. shutters. BB, leather slips to pull out shutters, 
c r, brass buttons to fasten shutters in. (Tlie top 
one is moreil so as to allow the shutter to be pulle<l 
out, the bottom one so as to fasten the shutter in.) 
D D, brass hook fastening sides of slide together. 
K E K E, grooves in sides of slide to slip over the 
brass runners c D in Fig. 2. 



Pio. - 4 .— Lvterior op 0>c€ Side op D.\rk Slide. 


A, inner raised frame (shailed dark). B, inner flat 
frame on which the plate rests (slmdofl light), r, 
shutter partially drawn out, showing D. method of 
.securing leather flap. The dark lines F. and o on 
the portion of the shutter within the frame show 
the places wiiere the cuts are made and the hinges 
put on. The dotted lines show the end of the 
leather forming the hinges, p, centre piece covered 
entirely with leather. », stop to prevent shutter 
coming out entirely. 

for that side. I give two illustrations (figs, 
i^nd 4), one of the end of slide with shutters 
inserted, the other of the ground plan of the 
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interior of this side, which will I hope make 
the matter clearer. Now for the other side 
of the slide we want four exactly similar 
pieces to those composing this side, and 
joined up in a similar way, the grooves for 
the shutter in three of the sides being made 
just as before, but no inner frame is w’anted 
in this case. The sides have, however, to 
shut tightly together, and therefore a cavity 
must be formed in this side to admit the 
raised edges of the inner frame of the other 
side. This is simply done by cutting in 
each side a “ rabbet ” | inch broad and about 
^ inch deep, or just so deep as will allow 
both sides to shut tightly together with no 
chance of light getting between them. The 
sides can now be fastened together by small 
hinges at the opposite ends to those at 
which the shutters are to be introduced. Or 
this may be left till after the shutters have 
been made. Two grooves are to be cut in 
each side of the slide, each at a distance of 
about inch from the edge, to admit the 
brass runners on the frame. 

The shutters are made of the same kind 
of wood as the frame—about inch thick— 
the measurements to fit the grooves will 
probably be about 3i^e inches by 4J inches, 
but in practice you can easily cut them 
exactly the width to fit the grooves tightly, 
but not so much as to prevent their slip¬ 
ping in and out easily. Along the sides we 
have to cut bei'els to fit the grooves in the 
frame (about ^ inch broad), and just so deep 
that surface of frame and shutter are level 
when the former is inserted in its place; the 
bottom is also bevelled off to fit the groove 
in that side, so that the top edges of shutter 
and frame wdll be flush. 

Now% the sides having been fastened by 
hinges at the opposite ends to where the 
shutters arc introduced, the shutters are put 
into their grooves, and a small piece of wood 
to act as a stop is glued to the bottom of 
the shutter inside, just above the bevelled 
edge; this is merely to prevent the shutter 
from being wholly drawn out, which would 
be a fearful calamity indeed ! To fasten the 
sides of the slide frame together two small 
brass catches and nails are fastened to the 
upper edges of their respective frames, and 
when these are fastened the whole slide is 
held firmly together. Tw’o small “ buttons” 
of brass should also be fastened at one end 
(they are only about J inch long and inch 
broad) to the upper edge of the frame by 
screws in such a position that when turned 
over the edge of the shutter it cannot be 
accidentally withdrawn, but they can be 
turned out of the way w'hen required to with¬ 
draw the shutter. These and the brass 
catches, etc., are given in fig. 3. As the top 
edges of the slide and shutter are flush, how 
are the shutters to be withdrawn ? Well, a 
piece of leather one inch long by half an inch 
wide is let into a space cut for it in the back 
of the top of each shutter; the space being 
only half an inch long, half an inch of 


leather will project, and this serves to haul 
up the shutter when required. The groove 
to hold the leather is cut just so deep that 
the latter is flush with the inside of the 
shutter, and offers no resistance to its being 
pulled in and out. 

In this account I have given directions for 
the shutter in one piece, and were it for an 
ordinary camera that would do very well. 
But for our hand camera we must have some 
way of getting rid of the top of the slide, 
which would project so far when drawn out 
that the top of the box could not be shut. 
This would materially affect the secrecy of 
the arrangement. However, it is easily over¬ 
come. Take the shutter, before it is fastened 
in its grooves by the stop at the bottom, and 
at a distance of about 2^ inches from the top 
end cut clean through it, dividing it into two 
pieces, one 2^ inches long and the other 2^ 
inches. Now take the one that is 2^ inches 
long, and cut it through again about inch 
from the bottom of the shutter. Be careful 
how you make the cuts—a fret-saw is a good 
thing to use for the purpose. We now have 
three pieces of wood, and they have to be 
joined together by hinges. To do this, on 
the inner surface of the wood cut very 
shallow recesses, about ^ inch wide, across 
the bottom of the top piece and the top of the 
bottom piece, and cut all across the middle 
piece, making it the same thickness as the 
other two at the ends where these recesses 
have been cut. Now we want a piece of thin, 
perfectly opaque, leather the exact size to 
tit the recesses cut in the top and bottom 
pieces, and to go over the middle piece, when 
all are placed in a line as if they had not 
been cut. Glue this tightly down all over 
the middle piece, and take particular care 
that it fills the joins right up to the very end 
on both sides ; any chinks will be fatal. Of 
course you will easily understand that the 
depth of the recesses cut to contain the 
leather are just the depth of the thickness of 
the leather—whatever that may be—so that 
the leather and the surfaces of top and 
bottom are all flush when it is glued into its 
position. Wait till it is quite dry and you 



Fig. 5.—Dark Slide half open, showing ixxer 
Reci^m for Plates. 

will then find that you can pull out the slide 
as far as the stop will allow you, when that 
is put on, and that then the slide will bend 
double, right back over the framework and 
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the other side containing the other plate, and 
of course when it is in this position the lid 
of the box will shut, when the camera is 
placed in it, as it is now going to be. So 


much for the dark slide : it has taken a long i 
time to describe, but a few minutes’ examina¬ 
tion of a real one \vill show you how they 
j are made. For the benefit of those who have 


no opportunity of seeing one I give an illus¬ 
tration (fig. 5) of the slide half open, showing 
space for plates, etc. 

(To 6e continued.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 

PART II. 

THE HARROW GAME. 

By a Capt.un Harrow Football Eleven, and Somerville Gibney. 


origin of football at Harrow is lost in 
- the mists of the past. It may have been, 
and probably was, in very primitive form, one 
of the games indulged in by the first pupils 
of the Grammar School of John Lyon, when 
not practising, as he so diligently charged 
them to do, with the bow and arrow. For, as 
most people know, football is of no recent in¬ 
vention, but was a pastime of our forefathers 
in the very early years of our history. At 


I But it is poor generosity reviling the plank , 
I that has carried you over, and this same | 
ground has been the nursery of some of the | 
I early representatives of England in the 
I Association games. It was here that C. W. 

Alcock, one of the founders and the present 
I secretary of the Association, learnt his play, 

I together with M. P. Betts, and a few years 
I later, R. de C. Welch, G. B. Jarrett, and 
I Herbert Bevington, all of whom figured in 
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any rate, it w'as one of the regular games of 
the school in 1832, when the father of one of 
the writers used to play it on what is now, and 
was even then, the cricket-field. 

Perhaps in those days they used to con¬ 
sider that football made a good pitch, in the 
same way as now it is said to cause the best 
hay crops. Or it might have been that the 
cricket eleven were not so particular as to 
their wickets as they are now. At any rate 
that is where it was played. 

Now the venue is changed, and nearly all 
the games take place in the large field situated 
at the foot of the eastern slope of the hill, 
and lying between it and “Ducker,” the 
school bathing-place, and this field has of 
late years, mainly through the munificence 
of an anonymous donor, who gave £10,000, 
been secured in jKrpetuo to Harrow, as a 
memorial to the late head-master, and pre¬ 
sent Master of Trinity, Dr. H. M. Butler, 

As a specimen of what a football ground 
may become in wet weather, this field is 
without a rival. Any one who has played 
in a match on it, towards the end of.the 
Christmas quarter, will never forget his ex¬ 
perience. The “ squish, squish, squish,” 
as each foot and ankle disappears alter¬ 
nately beneath the mud and water; the 
“ swish ” as, having been “ skied,” you land 
on your back, and glide a yard or two over 
the slippery surface, while the water pene¬ 
trates your tlannel shirt and nether garments; 
and the de.sperate exertion it is to make your 
way up the ground after the ball, are matters 
not easily effaced from the memory of one 
who has undergone them. 


international matches. But pleasant as it is 
to do so, this is not the place in which to sing 
the glories of Harrow, and we must return to 
our text, the Harrow game, and not w’ander 
away. 

To commence, we may say that the Harrow 
game resembles the Association in being 
mainly a dribbling and a passing one. The 


keeper has dropped out, as it has been 
found more useful to have an extra forward, 
or to play three backs. 

The goal posts are supposed to extend up¬ 
wards to the sky, and so there is no limit to 
the height of the goal, or, as it is more com¬ 
monly called, “ base.” A strict off side rule 
prevails: no player is allowed to touch the 
ball after it leaves the foot of one of his own 
side unless he is nearer his own goal tharr 
that player, until one of the opposing side 
touches it, and no one is allowed to touch the 
ball with his hands, save for the purpose of 
making a catch. This catching may be said 
to be the peculiarity of the Harrow game, and 
is as follows: If a player, either belonging to 
the side of the kicker, providing he is not 
off side, or his opponents, can catch the 
ball after it has left the kicker's foot, and be¬ 
fore it has touched the ground, he may 
call “ Three yards! ” now contracted into 
“Yards!” and for that distance in any di¬ 
rection he may not be interfered wdth. He 
can either throw the ball down, and com¬ 
mence dribbling it, or he may punt it (and a 
goal may be obtained from a punt—indeed it 
is by means of this kick that they are gene¬ 
rally won); or, if he considers he is not 
further from the goal than he can step in 
three strides, he may attempt to jump the 
distance with the ball in his arms. If he 
succeeds in doing so a goal is gained; if 
he fails, he is allowed to return to the spot 
where he caught the ball, and from there have 
a free kick at base. 

To a stranger the game is an interesting 
one to w'atch. He will see how the ball is 
worked down the side, but not so quickly as 
in the Association game, where the off side 
rule does not prevail, and when it nears the 
enemy’s quarters it is middled, and if suc¬ 
cessfully then commences the excitement, on 
the part of the attacking centres to get a. 
catch, and on that of the defenders to pre¬ 



An Association Ball. 


side is composed of eleven men, who are 
divided as follow’s: Two backs, who play 
level with each other, each taking one side 
of the ground, five centres, and two men on 
each wing, called respectively “ top side ” and 
“ bottom side.” The custom of having a goal 


A Harrow ‘‘Footer.’* 


vent one. There is a kind of scrimmage going 
on with the ball in the centre, and on the 
outside are the “sides,” bending down with 
their hands almost in the mud, watching for 
the ball leaving the ground, even if it be btit 
an inch or two. when they will seize it, and 
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calling “ Yards ! ” will secure an advantage, 
which frequently results in a base, but un¬ 
less a base is kicked no point is scored, as 
there are no minor points as in Rugby. 
The attacking players, too, when in front 
of goal devote their attention far more to 
giving a catch to one of their own side than 
in striving to drive the ball forward through 
the posts. Except when right in front of 
base, it is always a question with a player 
securing “ yards ” whether he shall merely 
take the kick he is entitled to, or throw down 
the ball and commence a run up (a back, 
however, is always supposed to kick off 
“ yards ”); it will depend upon how the enemy 
is posted; if he is hemmed in he will punt it 
over their heads, but if there are only a few 
near him, he will probably see chances of 
greater success in throwing the ball down, 
and dribbling it, or attempting to dribble it, | 
past them ; for the existence of the strict off 
side rule must not be forgotten, and if a long 
kick is made, the ball is practically the 
enemy’s until touched by them, unless a 
player of the opposite side who was behind it 
when it was kicked can rush up and dispute 
the possession of it. In the Harrow game 
there are no forwards a long way ahead, 
ready to pounce on the ball and urge it for¬ 
ward again when it comes flying to them from 
their own backs ; and for this reason, as has 
already been stated, the game is not nearly so 
fast as its younger relation. When the ball 
is kicked beyond the prescribed limits of the 
ground, it is thrown in by one of the other 
side to that kicking it out, and in any direc¬ 
tion. When the ball is kicked behind the 
goal line it is punted out by one of the side 
whose goal line it has crossed, from behind 
the goal posts ; but if a player kicks the ball 
behind his own goal line, a straight throw 
from the place where the ball went over the 
line is given to the attacking side. This 
throw may be of any length, but must be 
straight. 

The Harrow ball, or “ Footer ” as it is 
called, appears a curiosity to Association 
players, it is so large and heavy. Woe betide 
the unwary player who has weak ankles, and 
tries for the first time to punt it fairly with 
his toe. Generally such kicks are taken on 
the bend of the foot, that is, where it joins 
the leg. The weight of the ball is not so 
apparent there. Probably the pattern of the 
ball is a relic of the distant past, and was 
no doubt made heavy and large because of the 
mud for which the Harrow footer grounds are 
noted. It is not round, it is not oval; it is 
merely a bladder enclosed in three pieces of 
leather, two sides and a wide strip joining 
them. It is a ball, and that is all you can 
say, but it is well adapted for the heavy 
ground on which it is used, and if a player 
learns to dribble it with accuracy he may rest 
assured he can dribble any ball. 

The colours of the school football eleven have 
very recently been changed. The knicker¬ 
bockers and stockings are dark blue, the 
shirt, cap, and “blazer” are of dark blue 
with stripes of white; the stripes varying 
in width, being alternately ^ inch and ^ inch. 
The old colours, which were instituted when 
magenta was all the rage, were magenta and 
black in narrow stripes, the stockings being 
magenta only. 

Each house has its distinctive coloured 
flannel for shirt, caps, and stockings, the 
remainder of the costume being wliite calico 
knickerbockers. 

The first honour to be won in the football 
field is your “ fez.” Each captain of the 
house elevens gives as many fezes in his 
eleven as he thinks proper; the best house 
elevens being usually “ tilled up,” that is, all 
the members of the eleven getting them. In 
weaker houses, perhaps, five or six are given. 
The Sixth Form game is the next object of am¬ 
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bition. This game is composed of twenty- 
two players picked from the whole school, 
and from among these the school eleven 
is chosen. 

The Christmas term is the chief football 
term, most of the school matches and all the 
house matches being played then. But a few 
years ago “ Torpid matches ” were instituted. 
They are played in the Easter term, and only 
those boys who have been less than two years 
in the school can take part in them. There 
is a challenge cup for the winning “ House 
Toi-pid eleven.” 

All boys except those armed with a doctor’s 
certificate are compelled to attend at every 
house game, but as there are “ Fonn games ” 
which are not compulsory three times a fort¬ 
night there is always a possible respite for 
the lazy or weak. On whole school days the 
I house elevens usually play each other in 
friendly games, called “ Second eleven ” to 
distinguish them most probably from the 
real house matches. On half-holidays the j 
game lasts for an hour, on whole schooldays 
only for three-quarters of an hour. | 

The Harrow game is one in which perse- i 
verance, pluck, and stamina contribute to j 
victory even more than speed or skill. Com¬ 
bination is indispensable, as has been shown ' 
many times by a side composed of inferior 
players beating a really much better but less 
combined team. 

It seems, however, a great pity that no 
matches with other schools can be played, as 
the Harrow game is played nowhere else but 
at Harrow. But the great objection to play¬ 
ing Association is no doubt the usually heavy 
state of the ground. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 277. 

By G. IlEATHCom 



Solutions. 

Problem No. 2(>5.—1, Q x P (ch.), K x Q. 
2, Kt—K 5 (dis. ch.), K—Kt sq. 3, Kt—B G 
(ch.), K-B .sq. 4, Kt—R 7 (ch.), and Black 
draws by perpetual check. If 2 , —, K—R 5, 
then 3, R—R 7 (ch.), K—Kt 5. 4, R—R 5 
mate. And if 2, —, K—B sq., then 3, R— 
Q B 7 (ch.), followed by Kt—B G (ch.), and 
R mates. Solved by W. T. Hurley, W. H. 
Thompson. 

Problem No. 26G.—The author's intention 
was 1, R—Q 3, but W. T. Hurley pointed 
out that this is prevented by 1, P—B 6 . 

Proble-m No. 267.—1, B—B 8 , B x K P (or 


a, b, c, d). 2, R—Q 5 (double ch.), K—K 5 
3, R-Q 4 mate, (a) Kt x K P. 2, Q—K 4 
(ch ), K or Kt X Q. 3, R mates. (6) Kt— 
K 4. 2, Q-K 6 (ch.), K x Q. 3, Kt-Q 4 
mate, (c) B x R P. 2, R—K Kt 7 (dis. ch.), 
Kt—Q 2. 3, B X Kt mate, (d) Kt x R. 2, 
B X Kt (ch.), B X B. 3, Q—K Kt G mate. 
Solved by W. T. Hurley, J. D. Tucker, W. 
H. Thompson. 

The “ Ellipse ” and the “ Square ” are 
solved by perpetual check, the former with 
the two Kts, and the latter with the R. 
Solvers, W. T. Hurley and W. H. Thompson. 

Problem No. 2G8.—1, Kt—B 5, KxQ P 
(or a, b, c). 2, R—K 4, and mate next 

move, (a) P—B 7 or B x B. 2, R—K 4 
(double ch.), K moves. 3, R or B mates. 
(6) B-B 5. 2, Kt -Q 7 (ch.), K x P. 3, B- 
X B mate, (c) B x Kt. 2, R x B (double ch.), 
K— K 5. 3, R—K 5 mate. Solved by Arthur 
Briggs. Some solvers sent 1, Kt—R 5, K— 
Q 3. 2, K—Kt G, but this is defended by 

2 , —, p = g. 

Pospisil’s (1, Q — Q B sq.) and Burmeister’s 
(1, R—B 4) are solved by J. Swyer and W. 
H. Thompson. 



Emperor William II. of Germany. 

(Drattn by Max Koner.) 


A BOY’S EVENING HYMN. 

Shades of evening swiftly fall. 

Silent now are fold and nest; 

Great Jehovah, Friend of all. 

Give me calm and sinless rest. 

Turn my heart once more to Thee, 

Tender Shepherd, Lord of Light; 

Pardon my inconstancy, 

Guanl me safely through the night. 

Let my boyhood’s days become 
Purer, braver than before. 

Till my Saviour calls me Home, 

There to serve Thee evermore. 

Frank SMirat 
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Bomk PATim NoVEl.TiFi* (T. W.&).—IVprc!»*f>rilouHe 
t)ie sides cc (Piff. H) horixnntally oiitwanl dovtii to 
the base at n n, wliicli operation will enable you to 
slide or folil ttie other si<ies downwanis to tlic tlottol 
line between n and n : now turn the |«|ter over and 
fold A A to the dottwi line D l», anil repent the pna-ww 
BB to nn. and the resitlt will be some likeness 
to a picture frame. 

BAxny Lkoa ix Dooa (LonieV—If a mere puppy, 
splints—cnmfurtaldy put on and seen to twice a day. 
tiive Parrish's Chemlml Fisvl in every miiaL Dose : 
a teaspoonful to a des-SertinKionful. 

Caxart PLCCKixa Youxo (-).—Put the yonnir 

into the nursery (‘nip's at once, and itive the mother 
stuff to build’another ne»t. Unless you use the 
German cages and nesta 

Dreams (G. 8.).—To a certain extent what yon spenk 
of is uaturiL Quacks Hourish on Im\vs‘ fears. Rut 
if you have contracted bad habits, tluit nmk«s tlie 
matter serious, and you mu:tt consult your own 
doctor. 

Flea.s IX Doo (Inquisitive),—Wash rcgtilarly with 
Fraser’s sulphur soap. Wet the coat daily with n 
weak inf union of quassia. 

SULPHFR TO Doo (C. Booth).-We would not give 
it always, but in spring and autumn, for, say, three 
weeka Fraser's tablets, or a teasimonful of gun¬ 
powder, to a small dog and a dessertspoonful for a 
larger. This, twice a day. 

Hydrophobia (Isaac of York). Certainly not. 
Stupid 1 

Is Time (Hopeful).—We are glad you have seen the 
error of your w*ays in time. Live well. Take lots of 
exercise and have always something to employ your 
mind. Cold liath every morning. Hard matt’rHsa. 
Not much bed-clothing. Metliciiie ; a simple tonic, 
but not iron. Yes; Harness' lielts are very goisL 
Avoid quack advert isenient.s. /Vajf. 

Removal op Scarh (V. Castle).-Onlv by delicate 
surgiiaU operation. As you're a boy, don't bother. 

Orowixo (Old Reailer).—Yon won't grow after twenty. 
We cannot make Ixiys tall. Height is virtually 
determined at time of birth. But smoking, by 
injuring the health, will prevent development, so 
will certain bad habits. 

Teeth, Molrr (Anxions One).—A girl, we presume. 
But you must see a surgeon and a surgenn-dciitist. 

“ Nature will xot be trifled with” (J. H.).— 
1. Assuredly, it stops development, es[>ecially of 
brain and nervous s>’stem, and causes degeneration 
of mind and body. J. Don’t think you will grow an 
inch more. 3. After results? Y«!«, certainly, if 
YOU don't strengthen tbo health now. Head reply to 
^opefuL 

Dyeixo (Ethel).—Tlieir dyes arc anfline. The simplest 
dye we ever saw triei’l was a iK'elnsit one. t»ur 
friend put a pieoe of boilisl tieetroot Into a wineglass. 
It was red, as beetroot generally is. He then jicureil 
in some lime water and the b^jtroot tnm<-d white. 
He then put a corner of a handken'iiiet into the 
mixture, and when he dricsl it it was re«I ! Perhaps 
there was something in the handkerchief'/ Tr>*. 

Hexry T. M.—Nitrate of bismuth in solntion will give 
an ink that becumii's invisible as it dries, and returns 
to risibility wbou the {stper w ritteu uu is dipped in 
water. 

BoAT-SAniOR.- Tlicrc Is anntlier way of flmling longi- 
tmlc, or time, which is tlie wime tiling, by mentis of 
tiie vertleality of certain stars. There is a book on 
the Mibject ('ailed “Two Stars Vertical." by Walter 
Joliiisnii, pulilislied, we Ijclieve, by Wilson, of 156, 
Mlnori«*s. It is, of cour^e, a htsik for pnifeasiomd 
seamen, but you might tiud it suit you. 

A r Heath.— It Is Intended to reprint our artieW on 
“ Kite Carriages" in nur “ GiUd(M)r SinuUs," pric(? 6./. 
a month. Theae article* are out of print in the 
original form. 


Cape Mounted Rifles.— Application for ai1mi«sion 
shnuM be ma^ie to tlic Colonel at King William's 
I Town, but when recniitiug is going on in England 
' you should w'rite to the Ageiit-Geneml for Cape 

1 Colony at 115. Victoria Street. a.W. The force 

consists of 730 offleers and men. The private’s pny, 
on joining, is 4«. &/. a ilay, and M. more when he is 
mounteil. He receives a free kit of helmet, jackiNiots, 
hreerhes. and tunic, and also £1(1 in aid of tlie 
piirrha.se of a horse. Recruits must be able to ride 
and shout, lie Itctwc'cn 20 ami 26 years of ago, ov<r 
5 feet 5 inclies iu height, and measure 34 at leiist 
round chest. 

Old Rkaioul—T he plates of w'hich you give desi'rip- 
tion* are worth n |teiiny eaeh. They an' chnip 
lithos from transfers of w-nrii-out stwf plates. At 
the same time they are good as decorations, though 
not the sort of things you ran “turn inui money." 
Your 8|iclling is simply drcoilful. .Surely when you 
rvtpy a title 3'oii might at Imst copy it I’orrectly. 
Tlie perpetrator of such aliominations as “Chealsea " 
I and “ Warterioo " ought really to be i*ane<l. 

RAXrnER,—Tliere Is a gootl deal of horse and rattle 
ranching ahuiit Calgary, to which the fare from 
I England is £10. Owing’to the “Chinooks."—that Is, 
' the warm winds hlow'jng from the Poeifle over the 
R(»eky Mountains the winters are milder than 
furtlier ea.st, though the tliermomcter has been 
known to go 30 degrees below xero. The OiRcial 
stoU'ment says chat tlie capital required for 500 IksuI 
of (kittle is about £6,000 ; for 1,000 head of sheep 
£3,000 ; for 100 bend of horses £2.0o0. Twenty acres 
will (»rry one hcml of horses or (nttle. and from 7 to 
10 sheep. Two cxiwboys will look after 100 heail. 
Outside the Chinooks the stock are stall-fci all 
through the winter. Cowboys’ wages vary from £6 
to £10 a month, with RnwI and horses. The Rocky 
Mountains are 45 miles west of (^algnry. The 
cheapest map is in the jicnny liandlxMik toCanaiia, 
isKiieil by the Emigrants' liifonnatioii Office, 31, 
Brooilway, a.w. 

ArrouxTAST.—Write to the .*'ecretary. Institute of 
Chartered Ai'coiiutanta, 3, Coptliall Buildings, F..r. 
The subjects of the preliminary examination have 
recently been altered. Copies of former examina¬ 
tion iniMTs can be obtained of Gee A Co., 31, Moor- 
gate Street, £.(,•. 

R. B. Annm.—You can get the Cooper’s Hill examina¬ 
tion papers from Mr. E. Stanford!, Cockspur Street, 
Cliaring Cniss. He has guides and {lapers referring 
to nearly all the public examinations. Most of tlie 
pa{>ers can alNi be lia»I of Eyre A Spottiswoode. ilie 
Queen's Printers, in East Hanling Stri'ct, Fetter 
Lane. Tlie “Alexander" is probably “Tliom" of 
I Dublin. 

H. BnAYDF-X. -Tliere are two editions of the liook, a 
j cheap one and one better bound. Had your agent 
mentioned the prii'e. the one you ordeml would have 
la>eii supidieil, but os you liave liad the other one we 
do not sec how you i^an refuse to |my the money. 
Wc were unaware there was an fdttion Jr Ihtt, but so 
it seems to be. Ours costs the price we Dientione<L 

T. Dell.— 1. You should take up some one branch of 
I the subjt^t. ami work at that thoroiighly. You linve 
misunderst^xKl the meaning of the word. 2. A l«oy 
writer in the Navy lias the same uniform as a chief 
petty offli'er except in regonl to the buttons, whicti 
are horn, and the device ou the cap, wliich has a re»l 
crown andanchor ; and he lias a gu'd -rar on his arm. 
.\ clerk Isof hlglier gnule. He wears the same uniform 
as the undress of an OASistant paymai^ter.exeept tliat 
the coat has no distinctive lace and has only tin; 
Mtri|ie of white velvet or cloth. An nssistant clerk 
wears a round jacket instead of a fnick coot. 

EverblEY.— 1. You are more likely to have trouble 
with an indianihlier liath than with an onlinarv 
{minted one. Either a sfwinge hath nr a hip-hath. 
2. Try the Hume's “ History of England." in Murray's 
Student's .Manual.4. or, {lorhaps. Green's “ History’of 
the English People," to hc^n witlu No general 
history ean be short, very detailed, and readable at 
the same time. 


SiMUA!,. Is thf're not n suDiliiU In yonr town ? Ifso, 
(‘oinfmre yours with it. You have not followerl 
instructions. We liave lienni of several dials being 
succi'Asfully made, and the system is nut likely to fail 
only in your latitude. 

0. J. M.—Drawings in which pencil, water-colours, and 
ordinary inks have lieen use*] might Iwar sizing and 
varnishing, but it is doubtful. If you paste anything 
on the liock tliey will nut lie any hatter. 

A Mee^ienoer.— Get a County Atlas and find out the 
noincH on the maim, using the ABC Railway Guide 
as the Examination Pa|ier. If you know the county, 
line, and {msition of every railway station you need 
have nn fear of not {mssing. 

L. E. J.—Bruin Is the name of the Ixmr In “Reynard 
the Pox " ; it is Dutch for brown. Reynard, as the 
popular name of tlie fox, comes from the same old 
eiiio : it is the Norse for “artful iu coiinseL" Tlie 
“Ofieii Column" is for (Tontrl hut ions that are not 
by our regular w’riters, but which we may think 
werth insertloiL Tliere are no “ rules," except that 
wc do not return the rejected. 

II. C. WiLs^x.—“ For Valour" was WTltten by 
Kavanagh. Yon ('ould prolmbly get it by advertis¬ 
ing iu “ Exchange and Mart." 

E. Tomb.—O ur article* on “Cage Making" have been 
reiirintcd in “ Indoor (iHmes." There is no book that 
we know of on the subject. 

Burton.- By ordering It throagh a Ijooksdler. It is 
very simple. 

R. K. Hall—I f yon go to Bnhl A CJo., 11, Victoria 
Street. X.C.. you can buy a million Atami>s for £3, and 
M> save >ourself all tlie trouble. Beds in a hospital, 
American or not, at thirty shillings api(<ce, an> 
rather cheap ; do )ou not think so ? 

Unportuxate.—T o b(N?ome an engineer in tlie Navy 
you must pass in as an engineer student lictween the 
Years of foiirt«?en and sixteen. Tlic examination f«' 
Is lOi.. and the fee is £4U a year, for four, five, or six 
year* as the case may be. Neither your sjielling nor 
your writing is anything like gtxid eiiougli. Full 
imrticulars can Is* obuiiied fn»m the Bccreury, Civil 
Service ('ummission, Westminster, or seen in the 
Qnarterly Navy Idst. The jmpers set at the last 
('xainination can be obtained, price 6(/., of Mmsri'. 
Kyre A Sfiottiswoodc, East Harding Street, FetUi 
lime, 1C.C. 

CarI'EXTER.—W rite to the Manager of one of the large 
Shipping Lines, hut prior cxiierieiicc at a sbii»- 
hiiilder’s is desirable. 

E. J. A.—1. The gloBRof microscope slides Is usually thin 
pliiie ; but common window glass will do very well to 
iM-giti with. 2. Mast ol boat, length of the boat over 
iilL Fill the Isiat with water till she is down to her 
water lino, then fcurout the water from her hull, 
weigh it, and make your lead keel as heavy, or ratin r 
inavier. 

A WF,i.L-wi8HEn.—We are hoping to publish a book on 
Eiitomidi'gy in our Boiikslicif Series. 

J. B. and G. H(*lliday.—A rticle* ilescriptive of the 
tiKsie of adiniA«ion to the difTereiit [irofeAxions and 
oecujjatiorH only hold good for the year in which 
they arc piibli.>ficd. Buy a Quarterly Navy List; 
but there are iit present no vacancies. 

Firebox. Second class stoker* are not eligible for 
good coiiduct Iwdgt'H, but stokers ami i*oal trimmers 
are. You can olitaiii tlie Int(*(t {larticnlani by 
applying at tlie ilockyards or to the Aiimiralty. 
Stoking Is a very iitefui and somowliat warm oocu- 
(lation. For continuous scrvli'e men in the Navy the 
l«iy to with in 1a. 6J. a day. 

SeoTlA. — There it a book on Silkworms, by Mr. Lonl, 
lutdisliisj at tlie “ Field " Office, Bream’s Buildings, 
.ondon, E.(-. It is cruelty to keep animals if you 
cannot feed them profiorly. 

Myo (Lecls).—Write to Mr. David Nutt, Publisher, 
Btrand, w.c., for liis list of Foreign Language Text- 
booka 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE KREMLIN. 

A RUSSIAN STORY. 

By David Ker, 


AxUTior of ^The Tiger Chi^ of Burmah," Ilderim the Afglxcn^' 
“A Coral Prison^' etc. 


CHAPTER III.—THE BLACK WAR-HORSE. 

JpOTTR years had passed since that parting in the northern 
w’oods, and the sunshine of a bright clear morning in 
^Tay 1612 was streaming over the painted wooden houses, 
niassi ve ramparts, and broad, dusty streets of the great Russian 


A strangely downcast look on his bold handsome face." 
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city of Smolensk, and lighting up the 
dark towers emd battlements of a stately 
chateau, half castle and half country* 
house, a few miles beyond it, from one of 
the high carved windows of which leaned 
a tail, slender, active lad of sixteen, in 
the rich dress of a young noble of the 
period, but with a strangely weary and 
downcast look on his bold handsome face. 

And well might the poor boy look sad 
and weary; for he was no other than 
Yury Nikolaievitch, the son of that Prince 
Molotkoff who was Ivan Susanin’s master, 
and who (as related by Ivan in the last 
chapter) had levied himself, to his 
eternal shame, with the Polish enemies 
of his country, and surrendered to them 
his only son as a hostage for his own 
fidelity. 

Happily the son was more patriotic 
than the father; and after a four years’ 
separation from his country and people, | 
the young Prince Yury, despite aU the 
gaieties of Cracow and Warsaw, the 
splendour of the Polish court (at that 
time one of the most brilliant and luxu* 
rious in all Europe) and the notice of 
King Sigismund himself, was still as 
staunchly Russian as ever. 

He had, indeed, profited by his Polish 
education to the extent of becoming a 
skilful rider and a practised swordsman; 
but although, with a prudence beyond 
his years, he had appesjred to be quite 
content with his new situation, his one 
thought day and night was to escape 
from the gilded bondage in which he was 
held by his hereditary foes. 

But this was easier said than done; 
and even if he did escape, whither was 
he to 

Whither, indeed ? The power of Rus¬ 
sia lay trampled in the dust, and Russia 
herself seemed to have actually ceased to 
exist. Palitzin's gloomy prophecy had 
been terribly fulfilled. The storm fore¬ 
shadowed in his dream—a storm of Polish 
invasion—had burst over the whole land, 
and, from the marshes of Minsk to the 
banks of the Volga, the soil of “Holy 
Russia “ was in the hands of her enemies. 

To the north, a Swedish army was 
triumphant along the whole border. To 
the south, bands of robbers were laying 
W’aste the entire country, and even ex¬ 
acting tribute from the large towns, no 
one daring to resist them. Moscow itself 
had fallen into the hands of the Poles, as 
it was to fall into those of Napoleon just 
two centuries later. Their king had 
solemnly crowned his son. Prince Vladis¬ 
lav, in the Kremlin, proclaiming him 
King of Russia; and any man who had 
then ventured to foretell that in the very 
next century these “ subjugated” Russians 
would crush Sweden, invade Germany, 
and humble Turkey, and that Poland 
would be chopped up into detached pro¬ 
vinces by Russia herself and her two 
German neighbours, would have been 
laughed at os a madman by Pole and 
Russian alike. 

“We’ve plenty of men ready to fight 
for Russia, but there’s no one to head 
them,” muttered the brave boy, gloomily. 

“ If we had only a leader, I’d escape 
somehow and join him, if 1 died for it; 
but w'e have neither Czar nor general 
now.” 

It was but too true. The great dynasty 
that had ruled Russia for 700 years 
bad ended with Feodor Ivanovitch, th** 


weak and worthless son of Ivan the 
Terrible, leaving the vacant throne of 
Moscow to be scrambled for by various 
usurpers, bringing civil war, famine, pes¬ 
tilence, and every form of ruin in their 
train. Russia’s best and indeed only 
general, the gallant Prince Pojarski, was 
said to be dying of wounds received from 
the invaders; and many of the chief 
nobles of Russia, despairing of any other 
remedy for the universal misery, had i 
sworn allegiance to Prince Vladislav and 
become subjects of Poland. 

“A pretty sight, truly,” growled the 
high-spirited lad, frowning at the crowd 
of soldiers that filled the court-yard 
below, “ to see this rabble herding in my 
father’s house—and half of them Russians, 
too, more shame for them ! Ha I ” 

His sudden start was caused by a few 
words which he had caught from the talk 
below, spoken by a tall, hard-featmed 
Polish musketeer with one arm in a sling. 

“ Say what you please, brothers, a man I 
who could hold a monastery with a hand- 1 
fill of soldiers against Pan* Lisovski | 
himself, is not one to laugh at, if he were 
ten times a Russian and a heretic. I 
can spesJc, for I was myself in the last 
assault on Sergi-Troitza, and warm work 
it was! ” 

Prince Yury started again, and bent 
eagerly forwai^ to listen. 

“We were on the top of the wall,” 
pursued the soldier, “shouting that the 
place was ours; and it seemed so, for the 
Russian rogues were losing heart, and 
giving way on all sides—when, all at 
once, this Father Abraham Palitzin, or 
whatever you call him, snatched a musket 
from the hands of a fallen man, beat 
down my comrade Shalonski with one 
stroke of the butt-end, and then, shouting 
in a voice like the thunder of heaven, 

‘ For God and the Fatherland 1 ’ he laid 
about him in such style that he kept us 
all at bay 1 ” 

“And he only an old monk, too!” 
cried several voices, in tones of involuntary 
admiration. 

“Then,” continued the Pole, “back 
came the Russians like madmen, swept 
us away as the wind sweeps the dust, 
hurled down our scaling-ladders, and 
spoilt the whole business for us just as 
we were going to win the game! And 
then a big Russian lay-brother, who had 
fought like ten, called out to the monk, 

‘ Well done, holy father 1 you’re not 
named Palitzin for nothing; t you’ve laid 
your blessing on the heads of these here¬ 
tics in true Russian style! ’ But the old 
monk looked sadly at him, with tears in 
those great dark eyes of his (which had 
been fiashing like lightning the moment 
before), and answ^ered solemnly, * Speak 
not so lightly, my son; it is a fearful 
thing, even in righteous self-defence, to 
take a life w'hich you cannot give back.’ ” 

A murmur of astonishment ran around 
the listening circle. 

“ I was lying at his feet when he said 
it,” went on the veteran, “ for luckily 
I’d fallen off the wall inward instead of 
outward, or I’d have broken my neck. 
Even as it was, I broke my arm, and the 
pain made me so savage that when the 
old man, seeing I was still alive, bent 

• A Polish title o£ honour, answering to the Spanish 
“ Don." 

t A rude play on the Russian word “ palitza," which 
nieans a club. 


over me and asked if he could do any¬ 
thing to help me, I growled out, ‘ Let me 
die in peace, you old fool I don’t you seo 
I’m an enemy ? ’ But he only said, aa 
gently as could be, *A11 men alike are 
the children of God; ’ and he bound up 
my wound as tenderly as if he had been, 
my mother, and then had me carried into 
the monastery to be taken care of.’' 

“ Then Sergi-Troitza is not taken, after 
all, thank God,” murmured the young: 
Prince Molotkoff, w'ho, leaning from 
above, had drunk in every word of the 
story. “Well done, Father Abraham; 
there’s nobody like him ! If I can once 
give these Polish rascals the slip, I'll be 
off to join him as fast as I can ride. 
Hullo! who’s that gay-feathered fellow 
yonder ? ” 

A single horseman, in the laced jacket, 
gilt helmet, and polished steel breastplate 
of a Polish trooper of the time, had just 
ridden into the courtyard on a fine grey 
horse, and w'as exchanging greetings with 
the soldiers assembled there, upon whom 
his first few words seemed to produce a 
great effect, for they fiocked round him 
with the utmost eagerness, and gave him 
a boisterous welcome. 

“ That’s the voice of my old playmate 
Yaska Susanin, if ever I heard it yet,” 
said Yury, trying to catch a glimpse of 
the stranger’s face; “ but what’s he 
dressed up like that for ? Surely he can’t 
have turned Pole, like those sneaking 
fellows down in the yard there I It would 
break good old Vanya’s heart to think of 
a son of his turning traitor. But no— 
that can’t be; he must have heard that 
I’m here, and has come in disguise to try 
and help me to escape! Hurrah ! ” 

It was indeed old Ivan’s soldier son, 
Vaska Susanin, who, having served three 
campaigns against the Turks in the ranks 
of a motley army of Poles, Cossacks^ 
Russians, Germans, and Hungarians, had 
hurried home as soon as the troops were 
disbanded, to aid his country in her 
trouble. 

This, however, was not his sole motive. 
The surrender of Prince MolotkoflTs only 
son to the Poles as a hostage was too 
important an event not to be widely 
talked of, and young Susanin had heard 
more than enough of it from his Polish 
fellow • soldiers; but, though every one 
spoke of the young Prince * as being quite 
content with his lot, and completely 
transformed into a Polish cavalier, Vaska 
could not believe that tlie brave, high- 
spirited boy w’ith whom he had played in 
his childhood could ever forget Russia, or 
league himself w'ith her enemies; and (as 
Yury had rightly guessed) his errand 
here w-as to rescue his old master’s son, 
if mortal man could do it. 

Vaska’8 quick eye had recognised at 
the upper window, the moment he 
entered the courtyard, the face of the 
boy whom he sought; but he warily 
avoided giving any sign of recognition, 
and mingled wdth the soldiers, in whoso 
eyes his service against the far-off Turks 
gave him the same kind of consequence 
which a man would acquire nowadays 
from a perilous Arctic voyage or a 
Central African exploration. 

He was instantly surrounded by an 
eager crowd, who listened with wonder- 


• In Russia all tbe sons of a Prince rank as Princes 
themselves. 
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ing delight to his account of all the 
marvels of those strange southern lands 
which seemed to them so wonderful and 
so remote, till at length Yaska let slip the 
startling admission that “ in those coun¬ 
tries there is no winter.*' 

“No winter I” echoed three or four 
voices at once, in tones of incredulous 
horror. 

“That is, indeed. Heaven’s judgment 
upon those unbelieving heathens—they 
don’t deserve to have a winter I ’’ cried a 
young Russian soldier, in whose eyes 
such an explanation was the only possible 
way of accounting for this appalling fact. 

“Ah, Phomka ” (Tom), whispered an 
older rnMi, “ don’t you see he’s making 
fun of us ? As if there could be a coun¬ 
try without a winter! How would the 
people manage to live, you know ? ” 

Just then two grooms led out of the 
stable a splendid black horse, at sight of 
which Yaska Susanin started >dsibly. 

“ Aha! Whirlwind, my lad 1 are you 
here ? ’’ cried he, patting the smooth, 
shining neck of the gallant beast, which, 
evidently recognising him os an old friend, 
rubbed its nose caressingly against his 
shoulder, and neighed joyfully. 

“Why the beast seems to know you, 
comrade,’’ cried one of the grooms. 

“ Know me ? I should think he did I 
Many’s the time I’ve groomed him before 
a battle on the Turkish border, when I 
served under his Excellency the great 
Pan Lisovski, whom Heaven preserve ! 
But why has his Excellency not taken 
the brave beast to the w’ar with him ? ’* 

“ Hey ! you cavalry fellows think a man 
can go anywhere on horseback,” said the 
other groom, with a broad grin. “ Would 
you have his Excellency leap his horse 
over the walls of Sergi-Troitza, like that 
fellow in the story on ‘Konek-Gor- 
boonok ? ”’ (a flying horse of Slavonian 
legend). 

“ That’s true,” rejoined young Susanin; 
“ but if I owned such a horse, I would 
not let him out of my sight for a minute. 
He’s the swiftest beast 1 ever saw, and 
any young fellow who was chasing his 
enemies, or flying from them^ couldn’t 
wish for a better.” 

The slight emphasis laid on the last 
words, and the meaning glance with 
which Yaska pointed them, were not lost 
upon the quick-witted young Prince, who 
began to guess his ally’s project, and 
replied by a look of intelligence. 

Then Yaska, pretending to remark for 
the first time the young noble’s presence 
at the window, ms^e him a low bow, and 
said fawningly: 

“ Will the noble Pan (whose handsome 
face may Heaven bless I) give a poor 
soldier a few kopecks (half-pence) to help 
him on his way home ? ” 

“ You won’t need much help, my glib- 
tongued friend,” retorted Yury, feigning to 
be offended; “ if you run short of money, 
it strikes me you’re just the man to help 
yourself.” 

“ Don’t make fun of a poor fellow, 
honoured sir,” rejoined Yaska, making a 
great show of joining heartily in the 
general laughter that greeted this jest. 
“ If I sing you a good song, will your 
nobleness let me taste your bounty ? ” 

“ I will, if it is a good one,” said the 
Prince; “ and that I may the better judge 
of that, I’ll come down into the courtyard, 
and listen to you.” 


For more than a year pwt, Yury 
Nikolaievitch’s Polish ^ar^ans had 
greatly relaxed the vigilance of their 
watch over him, bei^ig convinced that he 
was now (as he skilfully pretended to be) 
completely a Pole at heart; and in the 
house of his own father, whose devotion 
I to the Polish cause was well known, he 
I was naturally left more at liberty than 
ever. Hence, his coming down into the 
courtj^ard to hear the stranger’s song 
aroused no suspicion whatever. 

Yaska, wdth a marked show of officious 
respect, placed a bench for the Prince to 
sit down on, and standing humbly before 
him, struck up, in a deep and mellow 
voice, a song which he had probably 
I learned firom some wandering minstrel in 
the south: 

“Men fret and fume, and pinch and i)are. 

For goM they snatch and scramble, 

While I. without a grief or care. 

Where’er I please can ramble. 

’Neath cloudless sun or cloudeti moon, 

By market-cross or ferry, 

I chant my song, I play my tune, 

And all who hear are merry. 

“Let Autumo blight the bonnie flowers, 

And tun. the leaves to ydlow, 

I itill am gay ’mid all its showers 
As when the Spring was mellow. 

Let Winter shake his icy dart, 

Aud whirl his snows together; 

I canry sunshine in my heart. 

And laugh at storm and weather. 

“When Summer's sun unclouded shines, 

And mountain shadows linger, 

Our maidens dance among the vines, 

As quicker moves my finger. 

And so they sport till day is o’er. 

And black-robed night advances. 

And where the maidens tripped before. 

The lonely moonbeam dances. 

“When Winter comes with snow and storm, 
When hills and woods are hoary, 

They gather round the fireside warm 
To hear my song and story. 

I touch the chords, I chant the lay, 

The firelight glimmers o’er us. 

And wind and hail, in stormy play. 

Chime in with lusty chorus. 

“ ’Mid rustling leaves, ’neath open sky, 

1 live like lark or swallow, 

There’s not a bird more free to fly 
Than I am free to follow; 

And when grim Death his bow shall bend. 

My mortal course suspending, 

0, may my life, howe’er It close. 

Have mnsic in its ending.” 

The song ended amid general applause, 
and Prince Molotkoff, with a few words 
of careless approval, tossed to the singer 
a small silver coin. The Russian bent 
forward as if bowing in acknowledgment 
of the gift, and contrived as he did so to 
whisper a few w’ords, to which the boy- 
Prince replied with an almost impercep¬ 
tible nod. 

The soldiers now recollected that they 
had forgotten to offer any food to this 
man who had amused them so well; and 
they hastened to load Yaska with eatables 
of £dl kinds—black bread, lumps of cheese, 
scraps of cold mutton and bacon, piroshki 
(small meat-pies), and thick, greasy sau¬ 
sages. The young Russian seemed to eat 
very heartily; but in reality he contrived 
to slip unperceived, or else placed with 
ostentatious care, a large poiiiion of the 
food into the leathern haversack that 
hung over his shoulder. 

“ Thanks, brothers! ” said he, when he 


had finished; “I see you don’t let a 
comrade want bread and ^t. And now, 
lads, shall we not show this noble young’ 
Pan some sport, for the honour of the 
Polish army and our illustrious Hetmar* 
(general) ? I wiR try a leaping-match 
with any of you, and stake this chain of 
mine against five gold ducats.” 

The proposal was received with general 
applause, for Yaska’s chain (a trophy of 
the Turkish war) had already attracted 
the notice of the Poles by its rich and 
curious make, and gold ducats were 
plentiful enough among them since the 
recent plundering of Smolensk. Half-a- 
dozen stout fellows stepped forward at 
once to accept the challenge, while the 
young Prince looked with a beating heart 
from them to the black w'ar-horse (which 
the two grooms were now leading slowly 
np and dowm the courty ard), feeling sure 
that the time w'as now at hand, and that 
a few minutes more would see him either 
firee as air or more hopelessly imprisoned 
than ever. 

A space was cleared dowm the centre of 
the court, at the farther side of which 
two soldiers planted themselves, holding 
a strong cord between them; and thea 
the contest began. 

For the first few leaps all seven did 
equally well; but, as the rope was 
gi^u^ly lifted higher and higher, 
competitors fell away one by one, till at* 
length, by the time the cord had been 
raised to shoulder-height, the match lay 
between young Susanin and a tall, mus¬ 
cular, sharp-faced Lithuanian, who was 
renowned as the best leaper of his regi¬ 
ment. 

“Now, brother,” cried the Russian,. 
“ let’s have everything fairly settled before 
we begin; an agreement’s better than 
money, you know” (a Russian proverb). 
“ Those two fellows yonder are your com¬ 
rades, and I’m a stranger; and I don’t 
see what’s to hinder them from lowering 
the rope an inch or two as you go over 
it, and then vowing that you cleared it 
properly. If you want to win my chain, 
try a leap with me over ihatf unless 
you’re afraid of getting hurt.” 

So saying, he dragged out and planted 
in the open space a tall screen of canvas 
stretched tight between two poles—fully, 
as high as an ordinary man’s head— 
which had formed part of an awning. 

“AhaI you want to frighten me off 
the match, and so to save yourself being 
beaten ! ” cried his adversary, stimg by 
the taunt. “You’ve got hold of tlie 
wrong man, my clever fellow. Como 
along—we’ll soon see who is afraid! ” 

“Very good,” said Yaska, coolly; “coma 
on. If your feet are as nimble as your 
tongue^ I won’t have much chance. 
Stand clear, brothers, and let us seo 
what this Bogateer (mighty hero) can 
do! ” 

The shrewd Russian had already learned 
from the looks and words of the by¬ 
standers that this swaggering Lithuanian 
was no favourite, and had seen at once, 
how to turn this feeling to good account. 
In planting the screen over 'which they 
were to leap, he had contrived to place it 
right in front of a large and pretty deep 
horse-trough nearly full of water, in such 
a way that the soldier, when he made 
his spring, must inevitably jump right 
into it. 

Having satisfied himself that the trough 
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was completely hidden behind the canvas, 
Susanin gave sly wink to the lookers- 
on (who grinned with delight at the 
thought of what was in store for their 
bullying comrade), and drew back to make 
way for the Lithuanian, whispering as 
he passed Prince Molotkoff: 

“Be ready, Yury Nikolaievitch, and, 
the moment you hear me call out ‘ Bere- 
giss 1 ’ (take care), “ up with you 1 ” 

The Lithuanian darted forward like a 
hunted deer, and, with one mighty boimd, 
cleared the canvas screen, and went 
splash into the trough bey ond it with 
such force that the water was dashed up 
in a huge jet high into the air, and the 
luckless athlete rolled over and over in 
his impromptu bath like a wallowing 
hippopotamus. 

“ You shall pay for this, you rascal 1 ” 
howled he, maddened by the roar of 
laughter that greeted his mishap; “ I’ll 
teach you to play your fool’s tricks upon 
a Polish soldier 1 ** 

And he rushed toward the spot where 
he had laid down his sabre, dripping like 
a water-cart as he went. 

In a moment all was confusion. Some 


of the soldiers sided wdth the enraged 
Lithuanian, but the greater number op¬ 
posed liim—as Vaska had foreseen—■ 
loudly declaring tliat they w ould not see 
the stranger maltreated. 

Among these wild spirits hard words 
were always apt to breed hard blows, and 
the dispute which the wily Russian had 
so cleverly kindled soon flamed up into a 
regular brawl. Fisticuffs were freely ex¬ 
changed, and, w'hile some of the men 
grappled fiercely w’ith each other, not a 
few actually drew their swords or daggers, 
and confronted one another W’ith looks 
that boded mischief. 

Meanwhile Lisovski’s fiery war-horse, 
excited by the sudden tumult and uproar, 
began to prance and rear so violently 
that both the grooms together could 
scarcely hold him. 

“ Mischief take him—he’s always mad 
for fighting, the silly beast I ” panted one 
of the struggling men; “a man can’t 
blow his nose but what the brute pricks 
up his ears as if he heard a trumpet! ” 

“Let me handle him, lad,’’ said Vaska 
Susanin, coming hastily up to them as 
soon as he saw that the soldiers w'ere 


fully occupied wdth their quarrel. “I’ll 
soon quiet him—he knows me.” 

Taking hold of the bridle, he spoke 
soothingly to the excited animal, stroked 
its neck, passed his hand over its sleek 
muzzle—and then, as it began to grow' 
quieter, suddenly vaulted upon its back ! 

“ Take care ” he shouted; and as the 
men leaped back on every side, thinking 
that the horse w'as going to kick out, the 
daring boy (who had been impatiently 
aw'aiting the signal) sprang up behind his 
friend, and in an instant the fiery horse 
had shot through the open gate with its 
two riders, and was speeding like an 
arrow over the great plain beyond. 

There was a moment’s pause of blank 
bew'ilderment, and then the whole truth 
flashed upon the thunderstruck soldiers. 

A wild clamour broke forth, and a 
number of the Poles pished firantically to 
their horses; but it was too late. The 
noble charger, urged by Vaska to its 
utmost speed, flew onward like the whirl¬ 
wind whose name it bore, and ere the 
pursuers had time to mount, the two 
fugitives were already out of sight. 

(To be continued.) 
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T he fourth year of the swimming-bath’s 
existence brought in the lovely days of 
May, and the return of the boys after the 
Easter recess. Of course the question of 
filling the bath once more came to the 
front. 

In spite of the gallant w^ay in which 
the w ell and the engine had behaved in 
past years, Dr. Porchester could not re¬ 
press considerable anxiety on this occa¬ 
sion. For the previous year had been 
marked by long-continued drought. Little 
or no rain had fallen all through the 
autmnn and winter. There had been no 
snow to speak of, and it w’as only reason¬ 
able to suppose that the w'ater supply must 
have suffered. News of scarcity of that 
essential element w’as reported in the 
daily papers continually. 

The doctor had not long to wait before 
his apprehensions were seriously verified. 
It was John Carey’s habit to light the fire 
in his engine every morning at a quarter 
to nine. And when the school bell rang 
at nine, John would give the fly-wheel a 
spin and set the machine at w'ork. Dr. 
Porchester did not go into school the first 
hour, and always expected the familiar 
sound of machinery in motion at that 
time. As a rule it continued w'ithout in¬ 
terruption tin he went off to his lesson at 
9.45. 

But during the very first week of term 
the behaviour of the hydraulics imderwent 
a change from its usual regularity. The 
thump, thump of the piston w'ould begin at 
nine and go on merrily for perhaps tw’enty 
minutes, w'hen it suddenly ceased. After 
an interval of ten minutes it would begin 
again, and stop almost immediately. Then, 
when enjoying a brief siesta after dinner, 
the doctor wo^d find his repose disturbed 
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by the thiunp, thumf) of the engine, con¬ 
tinuing for perhaps eiglit minutes. And 
again in the evening the same fiimiliar 
sound would indicate that Jolm Carey w'as 
once more busy with his w'ater-works. 

On the first occasion of this departure 
from the regiUar order, Dr. Porchester had 
said nothing to Old John. He felt like a 
man over whose head hangs the certainty 
of a coming calamity, yet did he hug the 
hope of reprieve with desperate energy. 

Tw o days afterwards, as the doctor sat 
writing his letters, he listened for the first 
thumj^i thump. It began punctual to 
time, and continued just eight minutes by 
the clock on the chimney-piece. 

Dr. Porchester felt like the man in the 
iron room which contracted daily until 
it crushed him in its inexorable embrace. 
Instinct with a paroxysm of w'ild despair, 
he rushed from the study to the engine- 
house. Old John W'as busy rubbing at 
the steel piston-rod, though it shone al¬ 
ready bright as polished silver. 

“ Vdiy don’t you go on pumping, John ? ” 
asked the doctor, jerking out the w'ords in 
a sepulchral voice. 

John looked up, and paused in his 
polishing, and said: “ Well, sir, the fact 
of tlio matter is, it ain’t no use trying to 
draw' beer from an empty cask. The 
w'ell’s given out, sir. She’s as dry as you 
or I w'ould be after carrying hay all day 
long w'ith never a drop of drink! I can 
get a few tea-cup loads of w'ater in the 
morning, and about as much at dinner 
time, and the same in the evening. That’s 
how it is, sir, and I’m thinking it’s about 
time to start short rations, sir.” 

“ Do you mean to say the w'ell is dry ? ” 
(The doctor almost hissed out the last 
word.) 


“ That’s the state of the case, sir. You 
listen for yourself.” 

John gave the fly-wheel a mighty spin 
to start it. There was a snorting and a 
wheezing, and other sputtering indications 
that no water was being raised. 

“There’s just wind in the old gal’s 
stum’ick, sir, and nothing more.” 

(Those ominous words bring us back to 
the starting-point of my story, and all that 
has been hitherto W'ritten w’iU not have 
been mere w'aste of paper if it convinces 
the reader that Old John spoke with fully 
accredited authority, and that therefore 
his statement carried all possible weight.) 

Dr. Porchester stood staring at the 
engine with a vacant look of utter dismay. 
At that instant he w'as confronted with the 
grim terror w'hich had been flapping its 
hideous wings in the backgroimd of his 
imagination since the school re-assembled. 
Water famine! He thought it must come 
sooner or later, and within the first fort¬ 
night of term it was sprung upon him in 
all its awful reality. What was to be 
done ? How could he meet the horrible 
contingency ? Was he destined to see his 
establishment panting their miserable 
existence away, with tongues lolling out, 
like dogs in the dog-days ? If the High- 
field well was dry, there was no chance 
for any other, for it w'as admitted to be 
the deepest, most capacious, and most re¬ 
liable well in all the neighbourhood. A 
thought struck him. 

“ We have the rain-w'ater tank, John. 
Is that full ? ” 

“ There’s seven foot of water in her, 
sir. Shall I fill the cistern from her ? ” 

“ Yes—you must—and give the well a 
rest for a day or two, and see if it fills.” 

“ She deserves it, poor old gal I ” said 
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th© engineer with feeling. “ She’s clone 
her best, and sweated with a cheerful 
heart, and we’ve worked her to death; 
and it’s about time she took it easy.” 

The thought of the rain-water tank was 
some reprieve. At any rate, as long as 
that held out, the evil day of absolute 
famine would be staved off. Perhaps there 
would be some copious showers to re¬ 
plenish the tank within the next week. 
Perhaps the well would gradually recover 
strength. Dr. Porchester heaved a weary 
sigh of relief, and made a tour of the 
domestic offices, exhorting the cook and 
kitchen-maid not to use more water than 
was absolutely necessary; imploring the 
housemaids to bo thoughtful and sparing 
of the supplies. So with anxious misgiv¬ 
ings, yet with just a shadow of hope, he 
resumed his morning duties. 

During the week which followed, the 
weather increased in heat and drought. 
Flowers drooped, grass withered, leaves 
rustled crisp like metal if ever a wind 


The question wrung the doctor’s heart. 
He knew not how to meet it. 

“I’m very sorry. Barker, but you see 
the dry season has made water scarce, 
and we cannot piunp it in from the well 
just yet. I w'ill see what can be done.” 

“ Do you think it will be full to-morrow, 
sir ? ” asked a confiding little fellow in the 
fourth class. “ How long will it take to 
fill, sir ? I wish there would be a good 
shower or tw’o ! Couldn’t w e have out 
the fire-engine ? ” 

Boys’ notions of the application of 
means to results are often vague, and the 
notion of w'orking the fire-engine without 
water touched the doctor’s soul with a 
sense of irony. But that last question 
w as, after all, not so idle as it seemed w hen 


it was a fact that at Milbumham, where 
the establishment w’as to w'hich that hair- 
cutter belonged—Milburnham, famous in 
the west country for that admirable 
scholastic institution, Amanda College; 
you could reach it by rail from Deepwells, 
or reach it by a drive of seven miles, as 
did the Highlield team on that memorable 


blew, and dust dressed the hedgerow s in 
a dry and dingy raiment. 

The boys were pining for the smmming- 
bath. They would stand roimd the rail¬ 
ings and look with thirsty eyes at the 
empty basin. They would go to John 
Carey, and say: “ John, you old ass, w'hy 
don’t you fill the bath ? ” 

They would ask the masters—they 
would ask the doctor himself: “ Please, 
sir, when is bathing going to begin ? ” 


asked. It simmered in the doctor’s mind. 
. . . Would it be possible to raise water 
from the pond into the bath by means of 
the fire-engine ? Was that a happy 
thought to rescue him out of present diffi¬ 
culties ? 

It so happened that the haircutter 
who attended the school at regular 
intervals paid his visit that afternoon, and 
the doctor availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity to have his hair cut. Furthermore, 


12th of May when they won a cricket- 
match against the college, whereof the 
fame wiU never die so long as Highfield 
House exists —et floret; floreat 
usqtf^ Domua —well, W’ell, well! it is a 
very long parenthesis, but not longer than 
some of those in Csesar—at Milbiumhara, 
I say, there had lately been started a fire 
brigade. 

‘ The mayor had mooted the idea, and 
such enthusiasm responded to his call 


“You read about our Brigade, of course, sir?** 
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that in six weeks a fund of as many hun¬ 
dred pounds had been raised, and many a 
stalwart man from the commercial ra^s 
had volunteered his services. A powerful 
manual engine had been purchased, and 
the corps had been formed with not a little 
jealousy and heart-searching, since it was 
needful to exclude two-thirds of those 
who came forward to join the ranks of 
the brigade. A brazen helmet and braided 
uniform comprised such an attractive 
dress, to say nothing of top-boots and axe 
slung at the waist. But if Milburnham 
had conferred the insignia of service upon 
all of her sons who were eager for the 
distinction, tho brigade would have re¬ 
sembled the frog in the fable, who dared 
to outswell the ox. 

Oh, it was a stirring scene when the 
mayor held his final meeting, and an¬ 
nounced the names of those elected to the 
ooveted honours. His speech was a model 
<pf refined and eloquent utterance. He 
ihsade graceful allusion to the legend of 
. P.rometheu3 stealing fire from heaven to 
sgive it to mankind. (He had him ted up 
.;a musty old Classic^ Dictionary, and 
-toiily made two false quantities in his pro- 
. cess of applying the legend.) He touched 
-upen the untold value of fire as a servant 

men, nor less upon the terrible conse- 
. • quences that ensue when the servant for- 
,get8 its position and usurps the rank of 
anaster. 

“ But now, my friends,” he continued, 
nvaxing so warm in his impassioned ad- 
<di»ss that the dew of eloquence fairly 
dripped from his noble brow; ” now, my 
friends, should any such catastrophe be- 
fal us, Milburnham will no longer be 
caught napping. Nappin-g she may be 
*^in the frimiliar sense of the word ; her in- 
;iiabitants may be sleeping peacefully in 
utheir beds when the dread warning of the 
tfine-bell shall startle the silence of night! 
^llow townsmen, that sound is terrible 
-bX any time, and when heard amid the 
terrors of darkness it cannot fail to curdle 
the blood with horror and uplift the hair 
with fright. 

But at the first cry of Fire / be as- 
• sured ten bold and lusty hearts will leap 
ufrom their beds in reply to the summons. 
No matter at what hour of the night—no 
^matter at what season of the year; in the 
frosts of winter when icicles hang from • 
the eaves and the mercury of the ther- 
•maometer is nearly lost to view; in the 
•";8ultry heat of summer; in the stormy 
‘ equinox; in the wild winds of M^oh— 

' those dauntless hearts will beat with the 
^one determination to do their duty with 
^heroic zeal; those stalwart limbs will be 
ready to combat the foe with imdaunted 
courage! ” 

Oh, it was truly a stirring speech; ^d 
the applause which greeted its conclusion, 
jSs the worthy representative of municipal 
-dignity resumed his seat, was truly and 
deeply impressive. 

It was all recorded at length in the 

Milburnham Gazette,” and the hearts 
of the ten valorous men throbbed as they 
read and re-read it, and thought of their 
top-boots and brazen helmets. The whole 
town turned out to see them go through 
the first full-dress drill. They drove 
through the town at n gallop with blare 
of bugle and flash of metal. If every 
house had been ablaze they could not have 
driven faster. They drove in hottest h^te 
to a broad gravelly waste by the towing- 


pUh, and there they went through all 
their manoeuvres—squirting with the 
squirt of the Great Geyser in its most 
frisky mood, and earning round after round 
of applause by the magnificence of their 
gallantry. 

Now the haircutter who visited High- 
field House that afternoon was an impor¬ 
tant member of the Milburnham Fire 
Brigade; and in proportion to his rank— 
for he was second only to the captain— 
the ardour of squirting burnt fiercely in 
his heart. And when he had duly seated 
Dr. Porchester in the operating chair, and 
arrayed him in a spotless sheet, and tucked 
a towel under his collar (a good Glad- 
stonian specimen, with an honest neck-tie 
white as the driven snow; no $tock ever 
encircled the neck of my old head-master); 
and when Lieutenant Snipsquirt, of the 
Milburnham Fire Brigade, head cutter 
(in two senses) of the Milburnham Toilet 
Club, had handled the comb and snip- 
snap-snipped with the scissors, like the 
great, long, red-legged scissor-man in 
Sfruwelpeter—even ere he had begun 
to rifle the snowy locks of Dr. Porchester 
—he spoke. 

“ You'd like it pretty short, sir ? Yes, 
sir; thank you, sir. I wm looking at 
your pond as I came by, sir: nice piece 
of water, sir; capital precaution in case 
of fire. You rofild about our brigade, of 
course, sir ? We should be very happy, 
at any time—I mean, in case you might 
unhappily have the misfortune at any 
time to need our services, sir. Accidents 
from fire may happen when we least ex¬ 
pect them; if you sent over a messenger, 
we should be here within the hour, 
sir.” 

” I would certainly send at once,” said 
the doctor, “if it were necessary. But 
the pond is rather too far firom the house 
to be of any use, isn't it ? ” 

“ Oh no, sir; our engine—she's just a 
little beauty; she can throw 160 gidlons 
of water a minute; we've a mile of hose ; 
your pond is in a capital place, sir. Would 
you like us to come over some evening 
for a wet drill, sir ? No ex^nse to you, 
of course, sir, l^yond horse-hire. We are 
entirely volunteers, sir, and are always 


glad to advertise the brigade, you under¬ 
stand, sir ? ” 

“ Oh, thank you . . . curiously enough 
I was thinking not an hour ago if it woidd 
be possible to fill our swimming-bath 
with our small engine from the pond. I 
suppose you would hardly care to imder- 
take such a job as that, would you ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir; I’m sure we should be 
glad to do it for you. I could speak to 
the captain this evening, sir: we have a 
dry drill at seven o’clock.” 

“Well, there’s the bath—you can see 
it out of the window. It holds 17,000 
gallons. How long do you think it would 
take you to fill it ? ” 

“ You can soon tell, sir. We are war¬ 
ranted to throw 160 gallons a minute, 
under favourable conditions. How long 
would that be, sir ? ” 

“ 160 into 17,000,” said the doctor; 
and after a few moments’ mental calcula¬ 
tion, he added, “ 106^ minutes—one hour 
and 46{ minutes ! Would it be possible ? 
Say two hours, or even three. Do you 
think a three hours’ job would do it ? ” 

“ Easily, sir; she’s a little beauty. Wb 
can work 80 at once. I suppose the young 
gentlemen wouldn’t mind lending a hand; 
and if you had a man or two about the 
place-” 

“ We would do what we could to help,” 
said Dr. Porchester; “and I should be 
glad if you would speak to your captain.” 

Lieutenant Snipsquirt, as he removed 
the towel and blew away the stray hairs, 
again assured the doctor that he would 
communicate with his superior officer. 
Dr. Porchester passed his hand over the 
back of his head, and being satisfied 
with the results of his tonsure he got up 
and left the room. 

His heart was lighter than it had been 
for many a long day. There really was 
a prospect now of overcoming the stu¬ 
pendous difficulty which had caused 
him such anxious searchings of spirit. 
That mention of the fire-engine bv young 
Toddlekins had been a happy thought; 
and the coincidence of the haircutter 
speaking of the Milburnham Fire Brigade 
fitted it like hand and glove. ' The doctor 
was radiant with liope. 
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BULLET. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Charles Edwabdes. 

CHAPTER m. 


B ullet was turned fourteen when the great 
idea of “escaping” came to him. I 
should think it would have occurred to 
any other fellow months earlier. _ Perhaps it 
did whisper itself to Bullet himself^ long 
before he allowed it to get a footing in his 
mind. But if so I have no doubt he crushed 
it summarily—as unworthy of a boy who 
was a Fortescue. • ; 

In fun we often chaffed him about his 
pride in being a Fortescue. It was one of his 
weaknesses—this occasional dramatic brag 
about his ancestry. I believe the Fortescues 
were at Aginoourt, and did well there. 
At any rate Bullet believed they were in that 
glorious battle, as well as in every other of 
British renown, from the time of Henry v to 
Waterloo. 


But when Mr. Carruthers had been with 
us about nine months Bullet made up his 
mind. It would be a blow to his mother of 
coarse; but he would do his best to soften 
the blow by a letter in which he would 
explain how he meant to become a great 
man in his own way. All he would ask her 
to have was “patience.” If she would be 
patient and not think him so very bad 
and ungrateful a boy, he was sure some day 
she would forgive him and be proud of him 
at the same time. 

Bullet explained this to me in a very 
serious tone one Saturday afternoon. I was 
astonished at him. He looked more like a 
grown man than a boy, with his firm mouth 
and bright strong eyes, and his fists clenching 
and unclenching themselves while he spoke. 
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*' And when do yon think of doing it, oldl 
chap ? ” I asked, with an instantaneous rush 
of desire on my own part. 

** The sooner the better. Jack. The moon 
is getting bigger every night, and I should 
like to choose the time so that I may be able 
to see my way in the dark.” 

“I wonder if—” 

If what ? ” 

**Do you think, Bullet, you'd mind if 1 
came with you ? ” 

The old fellow put his arm round my neck 
and gave a mighty tug. 

“ Oh, if you only would 1 ” he exclaimed. 
Then I will,” said I. “ For I too hate 
school, and if you think your mater will not 
be so very vexed when you tell her about it 
in that way, 1 don't see why mine should 
either. Didn’t Lord Nelson run away from 
school, and lots of others ? ' 

guess they did. Jack, though I don't 
know. It will be jolly: and we'll go to sea 
together, or something of the kind, and see 
the world and the South Sea Islands, where 
the cocoanut palms grow on coral shores 
and the people don't have clothes.” 

So it was settled. 

I can tell you there were moments when I 
repented of my boldness. It was all very 
well to make the resolution in a spirit of hot 
audacity; but the aftertime did not always 
chime in with this heroic mood. However, 
I had no notion of going back on my 
promise; and Bullet and I, in the silent 
watches of the night, whispered about our 
plans and the adventures in store for us 
until we fell asleep and dreamt of them. 

It was to be on the Saturday afternoon of 
tile third of March: and that third of March 
wrote itself in our minds prospectively in 
letters of fire and blood. 

Not a soul was to be let into the secret. 
If 1 had not offered to accompany Bullet, he 
still meant me to be the only confidant of 
bis plan. As it was, we would trust no one 
except ourselves. 

During Thuisday and Friday we slipped 
pieces of bread and butter from our plates at 
breakfast and tea into our laps, and mana^ 
to get them out unobserved. Thus Saturday 
CDoming found ns with eleven thickisn 
pieces of bread' buttered, and one slice of 
beef, which with considerable difficulty I 
bad brought away from my Friday's dinner. 

We had no doubt it was supply enough 
for us until we got out of the forest and on 
to the high rof^ for London, the centre of 
our hopes. Onee there, we felt we should 
be safe. 

And so, with trembling fingers, on the fatal 
Saturday, we contrived unnoticed to pad our 
Jackets with this humble and cloying pro¬ 
vision, and in an abnormal state of cor¬ 
pulence join our comrades in the play¬ 
ground. 

There were some comments by one of the 
fellows about my swollen condition; but I 
made as though I resented his remarks, and 
be did not proceed with them. 

liittle by little, we two edged away from 
tbe others, and at length we were by the 
black palings which divided the playground 
from the forest. Here we had made pre¬ 
parations. One of the palings was ready 
loosened. It was easy therefore, under pre¬ 
tence of looking for insects in the hedge the 
other side, to force it inwards. Then, while 
Bullet covered me, I stole through the gap 
and the hedge. A minute later I gave 
Bullet himself the signal, when it seemed to 
me that no one was looking. 

Thus we got outside Oak House, and the 
pale green of the forest and its leafless trees 


were before ns. Without a word, we both 
took to our heels, and ran as fast as we could 
until we reached a little depression with a 
reedy pool in its midst. Here we dropped 
upon the bank, and lay panting and looking 
excitedly at each other. 

” We’re free at last, old Jack,” said Bullet, 
“ and I’m happy.” 

*' And so am I,” was my reply. Though, 
to tell the truth, I was not quite so happy as 
I thought I might have been. 

We wandered on for a couple of hours, 
purposely avoiding all tracks, and then we 
sat in a little nest of bramble and ivy grown 
over a pollard oak, and made our first meal 
since the escape. 

It was not a very nice day. A thin rain 
had begun to fall. Of course we had neither 
overcoats nor umbrellas, and we were to pass 
the night in the forest. 

“ Oh! ” exclaimed poor Bullet, when I 
grumbled a little about the idea of sleeping 
ont of doors in the rain, ” it won’t hurt us. 
I remember my father says it's ever so good 
for a fellow, unless it's in India, where they 
have fevers. It’s ever so much more healthy 
than always sleeping in a room, breathing 
the other fellows’ breath, you know.” 

” But the blankets! ” I murmured. 

“ Yes, it’s certainly a nuisance not having 
any, hut we'll find a nice little sheltered 
place, and we’ll creep in and lie close together, 
and I’m positive it won’t be so bad.” 

It was a bit reckless of ns, but we ate no 
less than six of our pieces of bread right off 
at this our first meal. The air and excitement 
had given us terrific appetites. 

And then we meandered along in the twi¬ 
light and drizzle until we found a tolerably 
thick hedge with a break in the middle, and 
a lot of dead leaves fairly dry in a ditch 
just in front of the hedge. This was our 
bedchamber. 

“ Good night, old chap,” whispered Bullet, 
in the heartiest manner possible, when, after 
a vast deal of turning round and round, like 
fastidious puppies, we had contrived to stow 
ourselves for the night. It was only eight 
o'clock by Bullet’s watch, but we meant to 
be op early to do a good ^y’s work on the 
morrow. 

Somehow, Bullet had managed it that 
whereas he had a piece of knotb^ wood for 
a pillow (with his handkerchief over it), his 
breast was to serve the same useful purpose 
for me. I believe now that it was an inten¬ 
tional piece of contrivance on his part, and 
so too was the shifting of his jacket so that 
' it covered one of my sides. 

One doesn’t expect boys to be unselfish as 
a rule; that was why, I suppose, I didn’t 
perceive and acknowle^e the dear old fellow's 
little kindly trick at the time. 

Well, I telieve we did sleep a bit when we 
had talked softly to each other for a long, 
long time, with the drip, drip of the rain 
from the leaves sounding gloomily in our ears. 

At any rate, I was horribly stiff and cold 
when I started suddenly into consciousness 
again with a cry of— 

” Where am I ? ” 

”It's all right, old fellow,” whispered 
Bullet, and I felt him shivering through and 
through underneath me. “ Hush I ” he whis¬ 
pered again; ” I’m hall inclined to think 
there are people near—gipsies, perhaps.” 

” Gipsies! ” That was indeed a name for 
us to conjure with. For at Oak House all 
sorts of bad tales were told about these 
dwellers in caravans, whom we saw now and 
again through the school palings. 

We lay without speaking another word, 
almost without breathing. Yes, there was 


no doubt about it. People were in our 
neighbourhood. The light of a lantern 
twilled through the sopped greenery once, 
andr then shone elsewhere. Poor Bullet’s 
voice had a very sad ring in it when he drew 
my attention to this unpleasant phenomenon. 

It seemed as if the people with the lantern 
wandered away. At any rate for several 
minutes we heard nothing more of them; 
and we were able to shiver to our heart’s 
content. 

Then suddenly I felt Bullet give a mighty 
heave, as he slipped from under me with the 
one word— 

“Rnn!” 

I got upon my feet and was just about 
to follow Bullet, when (oh, the terrible 
moment!) I heard Mr. Carruthers exclaim, 
with great excitement, ” There’s one of them! 
Catch him, Jacob, quick I ” 

Jacob was our Oak House drill sergeant. 
He was rather a brute ; but 1 never loathed 
him as on this March night when I felt his 
bony hands at my neck, and writhed in vain 
to shake myself away from him. 

“ A pretty fellow! a pretty fellow to run 
away from school! ” said Mr. Carruthers, 
with grating sarcasm, as he turned the 
lantern light upon my face. “ Ah 1 it’s you, 
is it—and where’s Fortescue ? ” 

' ”I don’t know,” I said. The assistant 
classical, and the English master, who were 
also of the search party, had, however, caught 
sight of poor Bullet, and now they called to 
us to come towards them. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Carruthers, interroga¬ 
tively, ” where is he ? ” 

The assistant classical master pointed op 
the great tree by the trunk of which we 
were standing. 

The lantern was turned into its foliage, 
and there we just saw the set white face of 
the dear old chap. He quickly began to 
climb higher, and towards a lateral branch. 
It was as if he hoped to escape by going 
from tree to tree like a monkey of the forests 
in Brazil. 

“Come down at once, sir,” shouted Mr. 
Carruthers, angrily. But Bullet made no 
reply. 

The men looked at each other. The 
English master laughed a little. 

“ We shall have to blockade him, 1 
8upp<»e,” he said. “I hope he will not 
hold out long, for really the weather is most 
ungenial for ^ventures of this kind.” 

“ Yes, he shall pay for it—the young-” 

But a sharp cry, followed almost instantly 
by a thud, interrupted the head master. 
We all hurried towards the spot, and in an- 
instant Bullet too was seized, and shaken by 
Mr. Carruthers, much as a dog shakes a rat. 

“ Get up, sir,” he said. 

Bullet tried, but couldn't. 

They turned the lantern upon him, and 
then it was seen that his face was a horrible 
blue colour, and he was moving his head 
from side to side as if in pain. 

He had in fact fallen upon his head, and 
he had to be can‘ied to Oak Honse by the 
two assistant masters and Jacob. Mr. Car¬ 
ruthers kept a strong hold of my arm. 

It was clo.se upon daybre^ when we 
reached the familiar building which I thought 
Bullet and I would never see again ; and by 
that time Bullet had begun to cry out all 
sorts of wild things. 

He was in strong delirium. The matron 
put him to bed at once, and the doctor was 
sent for. His brain was very seriously 
injured indeed. 

<To be eondnued.) 
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A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 

By Edmund Collins, 

Author of “.4 Strange Tragedy in Labrador," “.1 Sacrifice at the Falls" etc. 



HERE are still in Canada and Maine vast 
stretches of primeval forest, in many parts 
of which the sound of the lumberman’s axe 
has never been heard. Wolves have disap¬ 
peared almost entirely from these regions, 
but bears prowl through them everywhere. 
The lumberman and the traveller, however, 
are not afraid of bears, for it is only in 
spring, when Bruin comes out of his den, 
lean and hungry, and cannot find insects, 
mice, buds, and berries, that he will attack 
cattle or human beings. 

But there is a beast found over a wide 
stretch of territory which will sometimes, 
when not needing food, attack a man and 
tear him to pieces. He is an abiding terror 
to all woodsmen, and the choppers and 
teamsters huddle close around the camp fire 
on winter nights as some comrade relates a 
story about the vicious beast. This northern 
terror is known to every man who goes into 
the woods as the Indian Devil. 

The Indian Devil is a creature that sleeps 
and rests in the branches of tall pine, spruce 
fir, and other trees which have thick leaves. 
He is really the tree panther, though descrip¬ 
tions of him in scientific quarters are very 
meagre. He is a great jumper, and can go 
for miles along the top of the forest by 
springing from tree to tree. There are great 
bunches of muscles on his thighs and 
shoulders; he has long sharp fangs, and 
cruel rending claws, w'hich he can draw in 
much as a cat does. His favourite method 
of seizing his prey is to lie quietly hidden in 
the branches of a tree and spring upon the 
head of his victim. He gives no warning, 
but falls like death out of the top of a tree as 
you pass. The beast is so malignant and 
so fierce, that the Indians believed he was a 
real devil. Hence his name. 

In the region lying along the upper waters 
of the North West Miraraichi, in the province 
of New Brunswick, was the hut of an old 
trapper who lived all the winter in the 
woods. He invited two lads, George and 
James Nelson, to come and spend a fortnight 
in his shanty, promising them plenty of 
shooting. 

One (lay, the boys set out alone from the 
hut on a moose hunt, and the old man went 
to examine his traps. The snow was deep, 
but they could travel swiftly on their Milicite 
snow-shoes. The tracks of a moose were 
soon discovered, and the brothers, with wild 
enthusiasm, set out to run the animal down. 
I may say that the way to capture a moose 
when the snow is deep in the woods is to 
“ run him down ” on snow-shoes, for the 
animal sinks to the hips and shoulders in 
the deep snow. A tramp of three or four 
miles brought them to the moose. He was 
in a thick grove of spruce, sinking and rising. 


his tongue lolling out and foam dropping 
from his jaws. I consider the killing of wild 
game, taken at such disadvantage as this, 
hardly sportsmanlike, but it is their way in 
the.se woods. So the boys riddled the fine 
brute with their bullets, bled him, skinned 
him, took each a portion of a hindquarter, 
and set out for the trapper’s shanty. 

When the sun was getting pretty low, and 
they were still two or three miles from camp, 
they came upon a beaten road where logging 
teams had been passing all day. They had 
not gone far, when they saw two men coming 
after them, each having a pair of snow-shoes 
upon his back, and one of them a disabled 
fox-trap. 

The boys waited when the strangers 
shouted to them, but they w^ere sorry that they 
had done so, for they felt an instinctive 
dread of the men on scanning them closely. 
They were what is known in Canada as 
metis, that is, part Indian and part French. 
They had dark, oily faces, hair as black as 
the feathers of a crow, and sullen brown eyes. 
The older one, and the more evil-looking of 
the two, said on coming up ; 

“ Live about here much ? ” 

George was spokesman, and replied— 

“ No, we are staying a few' days in Bill 
Rogers’s shanty.” 

“ You don’t w’ant only one of these quarters 
of meat,” said the older metis, walking up to 
James; “ better let us have this one,” laying 
his hand on the venison. George at once 
turned to the impudent fellow. 

“If you had asked properly, we should 
have given you some; now you can’t have 
any.” 

The fellow w'alked back a few paces and 
glowered on the brothers; then the two 
intruders spoke a few words in patois in low 
tones. The leader, stepping up to the boys, 
then said:— 

“We are vara poor men, vara poor. Per¬ 
haps the young m’sieurs would give us 
a quarter apiece to buy tabac at the 
store? ” 

George, who was very generous, and could 
not resist an appeal like this, took out his 
w'allet, opened it, and probed around till he 
found four twenty-five cent pieces, which he 
handed to the man. But he saw that he had 
made a mistake in letting the vietis see the 
contents of his wallet, which contained a roll 
of five-dollar bills and five or six sovereigns. 
The eyes of the swarthy stranger gleamed 
when he saw the money, then, in an indif¬ 
ferent way, he asked: 

“Going to stay to-night with old Bill 
Rogers ? ” 

“ Yes; w’e shall be wdth him for several 
days.” 

Jingling the quarters in his hand, the 
metis turned away, and bowing said, ** Merci, 
m'sieur, am mooch oblige, we go across troo 
de wood,” whereupon the evil-looking pair 
put on their snow-shoes and thrned abruptly 
into a dense forest of spruce. 

It was now growing dark, but the road 
gleamed white through the dusk, and it was 
easy to follow. 

“ I felt in dread of those men, James,” 
George said, as they resumed their tramp. “ I 
think they would not hesitate to steal or even 
commit murder.” 

“ You should not have let them see your 
money, George. The other one, who said 
nothing, actually took hold of his sheath 
knife when he saw the gold ; but as soon as 
he knew I was watching him he removed 


his hand. I am afraid we shall hear from 
them before the night is over.” 

“ All right. If they attack us it will be 
the worse for them. They have no guns 
now, and they must go to their shanty first 
before they can harm us. Bill says that 
there are a couple of murderous thieves who 
live here and rob lumber camps when the 
men are away ; but their shanty is two miles 
off, on Black Gully. I don’t think they 
would dare to attack us in Bill's lean-to. 
But hurry up, and let us get home, for these 
fellows can run like deer, and may get their 
guns and overtake us if w’e don't mind. So 
they went on as fast as they could walk with 
their heavy loads. The road soon became 
almost as dark as the forest, and the cold 
wind went whistling and sighing among the 
trees. The boys paused for a moment to 
get breath and eat a sandwich of otter steak 
which the trapper had given them, but, 
before they had finished their hasty bite, 
they were startled by a terrible cry. It 
seemed to come from the' road about a 
quarter of a mile behind them, and resembled 
the very high-pitched shrieking of a woman 
in great distress. The boys shuddered at 
the sound; then it was repeated again and 
again, filling the forest with its terrifying 
echoes. 

“ It is a woman, George,” said James, as 
his face grew white, “ and I fear those two 
men are doing her some harm.” 

“ It is not a woman’s voice, George. Come 
on; we have no time to lose now: it is the 
crying of an Indian Devil.” 

“ Then perhaps we ought to drop our 
loads and run ? If not, it will overtake 
us.” 

“Hold on yet for a little. It is coming 
along the tree tops, and has scented us 
because the wind is blowing straight toward 
it. But I don’t think it can catch up to us 
before we reach the Burnt Swamp; then it 
w'ill have to take to the ground, where it 
cannot be half so dangerous as when in the 
trees.” 

“ I think, George, we ought td throw away 
one load, and cut the other in' two. We can 
hide one load right here in the snow, and get 
it to-morrow.” 

“ A good idea*; w'e’ll put it here,” and in a 
few seconds George’s load was thrust under 
the snow. Three or four cuts of the small 
axe carried for the moose hunt, and the 
other quarter was divided. Each brother 
pushed his gun barrel through a slit in the 
venison, shouldered his lightened burden, 
and started off at a run. 

All the while the enemy kept up his cry¬ 
ing and the sound grew nearer and nearer. 
The boys could not keep up a running pace 
for long, as they had tramped from sunrise 
and eaten very little food, but they .were 
nearing the Burnt Swamp now, where their 
deadly pursuer would be obliged to run 
along the ground. I should here infoim my 
readers that guns were of little use to the 
boys, for the night was pitchy black, and it 
would be impossible to get a “ sight ” on an 
animal like that, which assaults his victim 
always by springing upon it. He could tear 
the throat of one of the boys before the 
other could either shoot him or brain him 
with the stock of his gun. 

Presently the edge of the wood was neared, 
but the blood-curdling screeches of the 
terrible pursuer were also near at hand. 
Half a mile away lay the shanty of the trap¬ 
per, but as it stood in the heart of a grove of 
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tall spruces the greatest danger was threat¬ 
ened there, as the animal would at once take 
to the trees on leaving the burnt land and 
drop. 

The boys hurried more and more, but 
soon heard a crunching sound in the snow 
about fifty yards behind them. 

“ Off with our loads, James! let us put them 
in here; now we must defend ourselves.” 
It was the work of only a moment to thrust 
the two large haunches under the snow, so 
that teamsters should not see them in the 
daylight, and to get back to the beaten road. 
There was no sound, however, now, but the 
two brothers paused every minute or so in 
their mad run to listen. George grasped 
James's arm. 

** What is Uiat black thing just there ? See I 
it moves.” 

*' That’s he. Look! he has gone under the 
brush. Be careful; he is sure to spring on 
ns; we must keep looking. I doubt if we’ll 
get a chance to fire, but I may be able to 
settle him with the axe.” The guns were 
muzzle-loaders, and to strike the brute with 
the stock would likely explode the cap, and 
for this reason George depended on the axe. 
" Of course,” George added, '* we may have a 
chance to shoot.” 

Both ran again, not speaking a word, and, 
still hearing no sound, they began to believe 
their pursuer had abandoned the chase, when 
a dark object shot from the bare branches of 
a hackmatack with a horrible shriek, strik¬ 
ing George on the head in his fall, but failing 
to seize him. The blow, however, knocked 
George down and stunned him for a few 
seconds, the attacker meanwhile hiding some¬ 
where near on the path-side. 

James knew that his brother was not 
seriously hurt, so he stood with his gun 
cooked, watching for the animal. Something 
moved out from the deep shadow; it had 
two phosphorescent globra of fire, and the 


younger brother fired at it. Another pierc¬ 
ing cry and the terrible beast disappeared. 
It went so swiftly that it had evidently not 
been hurt, but only frightened. 

George got to his feet just as his brother 
fired, and he had an ugly wound in his neck, 
made by one of the panther’s claws. They 
ran again, and in a minute saw a light shin¬ 
ing from the one window in the shanty. As 
they approached they noticed two dwk 
objects that looked like men dart hastily 
away from the door, but they were in too 
much terror of the panther to follow and see 
what it meant. 

Bill Rogers heard their story about the 
Indian Devil with the unconcern of an old 
trapper; but when they told him about the 
metis and the two figures they saw hurrying 
away he be3ame more grave, and put a 
heavy load of buckshot in his gun. He 
also drew the charges from the ^ys’ guns 
and loaded then again with buckshot. 
‘‘ We’ll keep them in our bunks to-night, 
boys,” the old man said in an indifferent 
way, ” but if these murderous thieves come 
into this little place, we mustn’t spare ’em. 
Fire straight; there’ll be a light here all 
right.” All then ate a supper of otter steak, 
willow grouse, and shanty-made bread. 
They then turned in. 

I have said that the lean-to, which was built 
of heavy logs, stood in a thick grove of spruce, 
and the branches of a large tree spread over 
it. It was about twelve feet high at the 
back, and eight iil the front, the rafters run¬ 
ning at an angle of about sixty-three degr^. 
In the top of the lean-to was a large opening 
which served as a chinmey, and it was large 
enough to enable a man to pass through it. 
Near to this extended a pine branch, from 
which anyone could easily reach the slant 
roof. The trapper, before going to bed, barri¬ 
caded the door, put oil in the lamp, placed 
the guns in the bunks, after which all 


retired, and it was not long before ^e 
trapper and the two tired boys were snoring 
soundly. 

A little after midnight the wary woodsman 
was aroused by a cry which even in his sleep 
he knew; then he heard the voice of a 
human being in deadly distress. He touched 
the two boys, whispering, ” Up I take your 
guns; something strange happening on the 
roof.” The brothers rubbed their eyes and 
jumped out of bed ; then the trapper turned 
out the light and took the barricades away 
from the door. It was inky dark outside, 
but the three stepped out with their guns 
cocked. They could not make out the 
objects on the roof, but there were human 
cries and the frightful screaming of the wood 
panther. 

*' Blaze away there, boys,” shouted the old 
man; “ then run in.” The three guns were 
raised, three shots rang out, and there were 
more yells, human and brutish. 

“ Now we’ll stay awake in the dark till 
daylight,” said the old man, sententiously. 
“ Some one has been hurt, but let prowlers 
like that take the consequences.” Some one, 
indeed, was hurt, for there were fitful mean¬ 
ings all night around the shanty, and the 
dawn revealed one of the metis with a load 
of buckshot in his legs writhing in the snow 
and unable to get away. The other evil¬ 
looking companion had fled, leaving his 
friend to his fate. Close by the shanty an 
Indian Devil, nearly six feet long, lay dead 
upon the snow. 

The beast had followed the boys to the 
shanty, and gone into a tree close by to be 
ready to spring when one of them came out 
The metis had also followed them, and were 
about descending through the smokehole 
when the panther dropped upon one of the 
villains. This was the cause of the violent 
yells, but it probably saved the lives of the 
inmates of the camp. 


A MEMOEABLE AFFAIR AT BRAZEHFACE 

Bt an Oxford Graduate, 


I T was not long after the great Bump- 
supper, already briefly recorded in these 
pages, that Brazenfaoe was convulsed by a 
still more stirring episode. 

If any of my readers should take the trouble 
to investigate the documents (deposited in the 
Collie Archives) relating to this momentous 
«vent, they will find that the ringleader and 
Arch-conspirator was Jenkins. 

Of course, it is quite obvious that 
Jenkins could not have done it all himself. 
He must have been assisted by others. And 
so he was. But as the authorities failed to 
discover the names of his aiders and abettors, 
they naturally fell back upon the only name 
which they could positively identify with the 
affair—and that name was Jenkins. 

Consequently Jenkins’s name occurs con¬ 
stantly throughout the documents. Jenkins 
did this. Jenkins did that. In short, Jen¬ 
kins was the head and front of the offending. 
Now there must be two parties to a quarrel. 
So we find on referring to the official narra- 
iive (of very old date now) that Jenkins and 
ihe undergraduates were ranged on one side; 
the College authorities on the other. 

The Reverend Simeon Noggs, Dean of 
Brazenface, was supposed to have conceived 
a great antipathy to Jenkins. No doubt, 
Jenkins, being a “fast” man, was himself 
to blame for this. But the reason, according 
to Jenkins, was as follows: When a fresh- 


AtUhor “A Bump-$upper at Braunfaee” etc. 

man, he once innocently .addressed the reve¬ 
rend gentleman as the Reverend Simeon 
Togs. This, Jenkins averred, was regarded 
by the Dean as a personal affront, which he 
could not forgive; for it happened that he 
was notoriously careless as to the shape and 
material of the garments which adorned his 
nether extremities. However, whether hos¬ 
tile or not, it was perfectly true that the 
Dean from that day kept a keen eye on 
Jenkins’s proceedings, and ^ually true that 
Jenkins found such supervision much too 
persistent to be pleasant. 

Poor Jenkins! Did he out his lectures, 
following the traditions of his kind, he 
quickly found himself “ hauled ” before the 
Dean. Did he give a “wine” which was 
more than usually uproarious, the Dean 
pounced on him forthwith for being a nui¬ 
sance. Did he, hard pressed by the Proctors, 
climb to his rooms from the roof of a hansom 
cab, a neighbouring window would open, and 
out would pop the head of—the Dean. 

In fact, the hapless Jenkins said he was 
haunted by the Dean, so that 

Wherever Jenkins went 
The Dean was sure to go, 

and fervently hated him in consequence. 

One evening Jenkins gave a dinner in his 
rooms, to which the Hite of Brazenface were 
invited. Dinner over, the guests adjourned 


to the quadrangle, and began an al fresco 
concert of war-whoops and whistling, inter¬ 
spersed with songs. Being joined by other 
kindred spirits, Jenkins be^n to hold forth 
on his favourite grievance—the hostility of 
the Dean. 

“ Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears. I want to speak of Noggs. Three 
groans for Noggs. Life to me is a blank ; the 
reason’s plain, very plain—Noggs. When¬ 
ever I eat or drink, Noggs rises before me 
like a ghostly spectre.” (Cries of “ Shame! ”) 
“ The matutinal toast and muffin fade before 
my gaze as if by magic ” (hear, hear), “ and I 
see Noggs grinning on the plate. The bitter 
beer disappears as I look at it ” (loud cheers), 
“ and there is Noggs at the bottom of the tan¬ 
kard. Gentlemen, I am suffering from con¬ 
sumption. When I die, gentlemen, write on 
my tomb ” (here Jenkins wiped away a tear), 
“ ‘ Young and beautiful, he was nipped by 
Noggs ’ ” (Pathetic cries of “ Don’t leave us,” 
“ Stay a little longer.”) 

At this point the orator was overcome by 
emotion. After a pause he continued: 

“ Men of Brazenface, how long will you 
put up with Noggs ? Who prevented us from 
putting that money-lender under the pump ?” 
(Cries of “ Noggs.”) “ Who wouldn’t allow uf 
to whitewash the statues in the garden ? ” 
(“ Noggs,” and groans.) “ Who won’t allow 
hot breakfasts after eleven? Noggs. Gentle- 
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men, Noggs palls upon us. Down w'ith 
Noggs. Let us screw him up.’* 

The conclusion of this moving oration was 
received with great enthusiasm. Cheers 
were given for Jenkins; groans for the 
Beverend Simeon Noggs. Then the rioters 
hurried to their rooms to procure nails, 
wedges, hammers, and all the paraphernalia 
necessary for the process of screwing-up.** 
This done, they repaired stealthily to the 
scene of action. 

It was now past midnight. The Dean’s 
**oak” (i.e. outer door) was sported, and he 
had long since retired to bed. But to make 
quite certain, Jenkins advanced cautiously 
and listened. The rest waited in breathless 
expectation. 

It’s all right,** whispered Jenkins. ** I 
can hear the b^gar snoring.** 

** And there are his boots,’* added another. 

** Hooray ! so they are. O’Grady, put ’em 
cinder that tap.” 

The conspirators then set to work. The 
nails and hammers (which w*ere muffled) 
were arranged in a convenient heap; the 
wedges were sharpened preparatory to their 
insertion under the door. 

These preliminaries over, a detachment 
was told off to keep guard on the stairs to 
prevent a surprise from any of the Dons 
(N3. These proceedings were taking place 
on the Dons’ staircase); the rest were posted 
in the quadrangles to watch for the night- 
porter. Jenkins and O'Qrady, hammer and 
wedges in hand, then began their task. 
There was no sign of movement from with¬ 
in. The Dean was still asleep, b'issfully 
unconscious of the sacrilegious work now in 
full swing. Jenkins and his accomplice 
worked on noiselessly and effectively, ever 
and anon pausing to listen, and then resum¬ 
ing with renewed vigour. Wedge after wedge 
was driven home under the door, and fastened 
securely. The sides of the oak were firmly 
nailed. Then the heads of the nails were 
knocked off, and the rest hammered deeper 
into the wood. Finally, a few additional 
bolts were fixed, a couple of extra wedges 
inserted, and it was done. The Dean was 
screwed up; yes, the Reverend Simeon 
Hoggs, M.A., Dean of Brazenface, was ac¬ 
tually screwed up 1 

The dauntless pair stepped back and sur¬ 
veyed their work. The rest of the conspira¬ 
tors came up on tiptoe. All agreed that 
Hoggs’s scout would have his work cut out to 
release his master; further, that there would 
be a flare-up in the morning. 

One original gentleman then suggested that 
tile Dean’s name should be taken down and 
placed over the coal-cellar. This was done 
amid suppressed applause. Then a few cans 
of water were emptied th'Vongh the letter-box. 
The oak was in the act of being further em- 
beRished with a design in chalk, when sud¬ 
denly there came a warning cry from the 
quadrangle: “ The night-porter’s coming 1 ** 

There was a stampede down the stairs ; a 
loud shout of defiance; a furious race across 
the quad; a slamming of oaks; a solemn 
stillness. The conspirators had vanished. 
All that was left of them was a screwed-up 
oak, a pair of saturated boots, and an iron 
plate over the coal-cellar bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

‘**The Bevebbnd Simeon Nooos, M.A., 
Senior Fellow and Dean.'" 

Next morning the news of the previous 
night’s doings spread like wildfire. The at¬ 
tendance at chapel was phenomenal. All the 
delinquents were present,* as well as most of 
the “out-collegers,” to the speechless as¬ 
tonishment of the porter who “pricked” 
the names. The choir entered and took 
tiieir places; the organ played; then there 
was a pause. Where was the Dean? He 


had never been late before. Something must 
have happened. The Dons looked at each 
other inquiringly; the undergraduates looked 
at the Dons; the organ played ' again and 
stopped ; but still no Dean. There was a 
hurried consultation among the Dons ; then 
one left the chapel, and the Senior Fellow 
rose and began the service. 

Chapel over, there was a rush for the 
quadrangle. An excited crowd of scouts and 
boot-cleaners were collected round the Dons’ 
staircase. 

The scouts grinned; the undergraduates 
looked unconcerned. The Dean screwed up ? 
Nonsense. Can’t get him out ? Stuff. 

“Who can have done it?” This from 
Jenkins! 

“ Can’t say, sir,” replies one of the scouts; 
“but there’s Bob—the Dean’s servant—a 
going on something awful. The Dean’s inside 
a-ranting and raving.” 

“ ‘ Why don’t you get the key ? * ** says he. 

“ * Key ain’t no use,’ ” says Bob. 

“ ‘ What’s the matter ? * ” says the Dean. 

“ ‘ Well, begging your pardon, sir, but 
you’re screwed up.’ ” 

A solemn procession now entered the 
quadrangle. The President very serious and 
dignified; the resident Fellows also very 
solemn; then at an interval two porters, 
carrying pickaxes. There was a cheer from 
the undergraduates, whereupon the President 
stepped to the front. 

“Gentlemen, retire at once. You are 
'gated ’ till further notice.” 

The President and his escort passed on ; 
the undergraduates dispersed to Jenkins’s 
rooms. That irrepressible youth thereupon 
made another speech, to the effect that they 
must stick together, as they were all in the 
same boat. It was quite time that Noggs 
was “ shut up ” ; and they had done it effec¬ 
tually. (Loud applause.) They could do very 
well without Togs (sensation) — that is, 
without Noggs; so down with Noggs and 
tyranny. 

These remarks were greeted with loud 
applause, which was r^oubled when the 
orator, in a transport of enthusiasm, threw 
somebody else’s “square” on the ground, 
and danced on it I A vote of confidence in 
Jenkins was then passed, and gracefully 
acknowledged. 

At this point there was a knock, and enter 
Bob. 

“ The President’s compliments, gemmen, 
and he wishes to see you at once in the 
College Hall.” 

A chorus of cheers and groans, and Bob 
was surrounded and besieged with ques¬ 
tions. 

“ Yessir, he’s ont; but we had to smash his 
oak. Glass of wine ? Thank *ee, sir. My 
eye, sir, but there will be a row. I never did 
see Mr. Noggs so savage, nor the President. 
I heard him say he’ll send the whole blessed 
lot of you down. Mr. Nogp says he feels 
pretty sure it was Mr. Jenkins.” Here Bob 
winked at the company and departed. 

The interview in Hall was brief and exciting. 
The President, supported by the Dean and 
the Fellows, occupied the high table. The 
undergraduates filled the body of the hall. 
The President delivered a stem speech calling 
on the ringleaders to surrender. There was 
no response. The undergraduates looked 
pained and hurt, but no one looked so shocked 
as Messrs. O’Grady and Jenkins. 

“ Very well, gentlemen,” said the President; 
“if the ringleaders do not surrender, your 
names will be removed from the College 
books.” Matters now began to look serious. 
Another meeting was held, where even the 
versatile O’Grady looked solemn. And. no 
wonder. If the Dons really did what they 
tlureatened, the punishment would affect a 
number of reading-men who had not partici¬ 


pated in the affair. To them, expulsion 
meant ruin. Now the screwing-up had been 
the work of the “ fast set ” of Brazenface. 
Consequently, it was only fair that they should 
suffer. To do them justice, this was the 
view of O’Grady and Jenkins. 

They at once proposed to give themselves 
up. This led to a stormy discussion. Finally, 
a reading-man who was senior scholar of the 
College, and especially concerned, declared 
that all must stand or fall together. This 
proposal was carried nem. con. When Bob 
came for their answer, it was: “ No sur¬ 
render.” 

During that day Brazenface was in a fer¬ 
ment of excitement. The Dons were as¬ 
sembled in Common Room. Knots of under¬ 
graduates discussed the situation in the quad¬ 
rangles. Uproarious meetings were held in 
different rooms. Lectures were suspended. 
The College gates were closed. Outside 
Brazenface the wildest rumours vrere rife. 
The President had been shot; the Dean 
hanged ; the military had been ordered out; 
the rioters had shot themselves up in the 
College wine-cellars, and would not be taken 
alive. 

That evening the senior scholar was sum¬ 
moned to the Common Room. He was es¬ 
corted by an enthusiastic crowd, who waited 
outside for the result. Half an hour elapsed, 
and he returned with the Dons’ ultimatum. 
It was short and sharr. All the under¬ 
graduate members of Brazenface were to 
leave Oxford the following morning. What 
was now to be done ? Another meeting was 
held. The result was the same. The ma¬ 
jority were determined to hold out, but there 
were now a few waverers. It was clear that 
the Dons’ determined attitude was producing 
its effect. 

Next morning it was found that the 
waverers were in a majority. Their numbers 
increased when the steward gave formal 
notice that he was about to erase the names of 
all the undergraduate members of the College. 
This brought matters to a crisis. The “ fast 
set” were now opposed by the reading-men. 
Then there was a final meeting. Inflanima- 
tory speeches were delivered on both sides. 
The reading-men called on the ringleaders to 
surrender; the “ fast set ” said they shouldn’t. 
Finally, amid uproar and riot, Jenkins and 
O’Grady said they were determined to submit; 
but as it was only necessary for one to sur¬ 
render, which should it be ? Then Jenkins 
up and spoke: “ I suggested the sorewing-up. 
Let the &>n8 pitch into me.” 

Over ^e interview that followed, let us 
draw a veil. Poor Jenkins ont a eortj figure. 
Why had he done it ? Jenkins didn’t know. 
Had he any grievances ? Jenkins reflected ; 
then, seeing the absurdity of calling the 
“ money-lender ” episode, or the Dean’s atti¬ 
tude as to the hot breakfasts, grievances, he 
said he hadn’t. 

The Dean (who had all along been actuated 
with the best intentions towards Jenkins) 
warmly interceded for that misguided youth. 
But the crime was too serious. The other 
conspirators escaped, but Jenkins left Oxford 
that morning. Total rustication was his 
punishment, but this was subsequently miti¬ 
gated ; and as he had passed the necessary 
examinations, he was allowed to come up at 
the end of term and take his degree. 

So ended a truly memorable affair in the 
annals of Brazenface. 

(the end.) 
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SEA-FISHIITG FOR BOYS. 

By F. G. Aflalo, 

Author of ^Pier-fiihing for Bogs," Sea-fithing on the EnglUh Coast" etc. 



ably have contributors to the “Boy’s Own 
Paper ’ ’ dealt from time to time with the sub¬ 
ject of freshwater fishing, that its columns 
must be responsible for the “ depopulation ” 
of half our suburban waters, and I shall not 
here allude to the beauties of the “ gentle 
craft,” save in one branch. 

I propose, that is, to devote a few words 
to those special advantages claimed by sea¬ 
fishing, a subject that is only now obtaining 
the hearing it has so long deserved. 

The shelf of our sporting libraries now 
contains four books on the subject of sea- 
fishing, in none of which, strange to say, are 
these advantages adequately set forth. 

Firstly, the disadvantages of suburban 
riveivfishing are a strong argument in favour 
of the muster of disappointed rods at our 
coasts. 

The pleasures of a day’s angling in the 
lower reaches of “the river” consist nowa¬ 
days rather in those joys of anticipation, 
which form but a meagre compensation for 
all the expense and annoyance incident to 
fence-months, preserved water, private land, 
paper-mills and houseboats; in fact, the 
waters within immediate reach of London 
are understocked and overfished. 

The sea-fisherman need have no thought 
for any of these drawbacks ; his basket will 
include a far greater variety of species, of 
which the individual fish will have greater 
weight and finer flavour, than the boy’s 
orthodox bream, roach, and carp. 

Of primary importance to boys is the small 
expense incurred: the tackle is cheap, bait 
need not as a rule cost anything, the admis¬ 
sion to our piers is a trifle, and boats need 
only be resorted to very occasionally, when 
the pier-fishing has proved unsatisfactory. 

In the Summer Number of the “ B.O.P. ” I 
gave a full account of pier-fishing, while 
general sea-fishing on our own coasts has 
received all the treatment I am able to give 
it in the handbook I wrote some time ago on 
the subject. 

I shall therefore give a general rdsuvU of 
the sport, during which narration I may 
occasionally wander to shores very different 
from our o\sti —to the shallow sandy Baltic 
and the deep rocky Mediterranean, from both 
of which I have taken good baskets of fish. 

The first question in all matters of fishing 
is what tackle to use, and among amateur 
and professional sea-fishermen the great 
contest is rod and fine tackle vei’sus hand¬ 
line and coarse mounting. 

I am not going to weary you with the 
pros and cons, nay, you would not read | 


them even if I set them down ; I will content | 
myself with assuring you that, with the I 
exception of fishing in very deep water, over 
five miles or so from the coast, rods and light 
tackle must win the day. Of coui*se, very 
small boys must for obvious reasons content 
themselves with hand-lines, but on no 
account should the bottom two feet be of any 
other material than gimp or twisted gut 

A jack-rod (12 feet) will answer all practi¬ 
cal purposes, and the winch, which should 
be of bronze, should weigh just sufficient to 
balance the whole about a point one foot 
above it. Perhaps the safest line W’ill be 
dressed spinning line, but the cheaper flax- 
lines are often more serviceable. The shape 
of the lead is of no great importance; its 
weight should offer just enough resistance to 
keep the line taut when a slight strain is 
put on it by the angler’s hand. 

Only, do not use pierced stones. A friend 
of mine used to employ them on account of 
what he was pleased to term their “ natural 
appearance.” Avoid such excessive “natu¬ 
ralness,” and do not forget that, although a 
large white stone (and it takes a very large 
stone to equal a very small piece of lead) 
may look very natural lying on the sand, yet 
it can hardly look so when ascending through 
the water at a considerable rate, a process 
that must create much consternation among 
the hungry fish, whose attention is by no 
means so aroused by the motion of a dull 
lead. 

As a rule, fasten your lead to the bottom of 
the gut; a spring swivel will make it much 
easier for you to remove or change it. In 
fact, a judicious use of these swivels will 
contribute much to saving your tackle, but 
you must only use brass ones and be careful 
to keep them well oiled. 

The next thing to avoid is the use of too 
many hooks. In the Mediterranean only a 
single hook is used, being placed at the end 
of each line. And in any case, two or at 
most three hooks are suflicient. One hook 
properly baited will take more fish than 
three baited in a hurried and careless man¬ 
ner, which not only take no fish themselves, 
but frighten intending biters away from every 
other hook on the line. 

One hook should always hang below the 
lead so as to take those fish that feed on the 
bottom, the others should be respectively two 
and four feet above it. 

There are many ways of attaching them 
to the main line: the most handy of these is 
to make a knot in the latter, through which 
the point of the hook is passed and then 
through its own loop. 



There are many “ paternoster ” devices for 
making the hook link stand out at right 
angles to the main line, but in the sea, where 


there is generally a strong current at all 
depths, the above simple knot will suffice. 



Fig. 2. 


The subject of baits need not cause the 
angler any anxiety. A few mussels or hermit 
crabs, a fresh herring or mackerel, any of 
these will always meet with some response, 
while very little extra trouble or expense will 
procure a squid, or some lively shrimps or 
sandworms, the finest baits that you could 
take out for a day’s sea-fishing. 

If your line is famished with three hooks, 
start with three different baits, continuing 
this until you notice the fish always take one 
and reject the others. Let your next move 
be to alter the position of the baits: thus, if 
you start with 



Fig. 3. 

change it to 



Should they still keep to one bait use it on 
all the hooks, but never put a live bait 
(except worm) on the ground hook. 

If fishing from a pier, it will be best to have 
an ordinary creel for the fish, as the hd and 
depth of the basket prevent their escape; 
but in general boat-fishing a large flat basket 
about four inches deep is much better, as it 
is easier to throw the fish into it from all 
parts of the boat. In going out to ^ it is 
especially important to take everything one 
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may stand in need of, such as a strong knife, 
some spare string and leads, and a large 
cloth. 

A landing-net will as a general rule be 
found far more serviceable than a gaff, which 
requires considerable practice to be of any 
use. 

In the Baltic and Mediterranean, both of 
which seas are practically tideless, I have 
used ground-bait with much success, but in 
our own seas strong tides and currents so 
diminish its value as to render it almost 
useless. 

However, in a calm pool, a few portions of 
crushed mussels and crabs will certainly keep 
the fish on the feed. 

And these are the general principles of 
sea-fishing, so far as ^e angler himself is 
concerned. 

There is no need for all the mystery of 
silence and caution so dear to the roach 
angler; sea fishing is a fair and gallant 
sport, healthy and instructive, profitable and 
fascinating, the tackle is inexpensive and the 
baits easy to procure, and it is in every way 
adapted to those boys who often waste a month 
by the sea in lying on their backs and trying 
to knock a stone off the nearest breakwater 
or worry the people in the bathing-machines. 
I do not mean by this that it is so easy as to 
be suited to simpletons, but I do not be¬ 
lieve that all these fellows are simpletons: 
I have seen several that I am sure could do 
better things if only told the way. 

Perhaps the most important item in the 
account of the sea-fisherman is nature her¬ 
self, at whose mercy he is considerably more 
than his freshwater rival. 

Some account, therefore, of tide, depth, 
coast, temperature, and weather is indispen¬ 
sable in any paper on sea-fishing, and I shall, 
therefore, devote the rest of my space to these 
very important items. 

Our Shakespeare tells us that “ there is a 
tide in the affairs of man, which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune ”—and this is 
a first-rate axiom for the sea-fisherman. 
The “ Hood ” or rising tide is practically the 
only time to make large catches, unless one 
be in a position to follow the falling tide in a 
boat. 

Indeed, the above quotation, inverted often, 
has a peculiarly painful significance for very 
small boys fishing from the rocks, for on 
looking round after a few minutes’ exciting 
sport, they not infrequently find their “ affairs ” 
in the tide. In this respect the Baltic and 
Mediterranean are most convenient: one can 
sit on the same rock in the latter and fish for 
hours, and in both seas the fish remain con¬ 
stantly in the same spot, whether the angler 
use ground-bait or not. 

On the other hand, our Channel shows 
enormous differences in tide, the daily rise 
and fall apparently increasing as one goes 
westward. 

These tides, however, are most beneficial 
to the sea-angler, as they set the fish in 
motion and make them hungry and vigorous 
in pursuit of the food which is carried from 
place to place. 

The Baltic contains but few species; I 
have taken little else there than flat-fish 
daring the best part of the year; the Medi¬ 
terranean holds over half the varieties be¬ 
longing to Europe. Yet the fish of both are 
but tame fighters: in the Baltic this is due 
to absence of salt, in the southern sea to ex> 
cessive heat; in both cases aided by absence 
of tide. Quite distinct from tide, however, 
axe the various currents that are so important 
both to trader and fisherman. The tides are 
the regular working of the moon and sun. 
When these pull in a line (i.e. new and full 
moon) we have the “long” or “spring” 
tides, which are considerably better for 
anglers than the “neap” tides—moon’s 


quarters—partly on account of the greater 
facilities for procuring such baits as lug- 
worms and shellfish. Currents are, however, 
due to much more complicated causes, and 
have perhaps more important results : a cold 
current is the only reason for the splendid 
cod-fishery off Newfoundland. 

Both the inland seas above mentioned 
have powerful currents both in-going and 
out-coming, but tliey are feebler in the Baltic 
because it is shallow, whereas the Mediter¬ 
ranean is deep. And this brings me to the 
subject of depth, which is still more impor¬ 
tant than that of tides. Fishing is carried 
on at any depth between two feet from the 
surface and the bottom itself. Fishing near 
the surface, known as whiffing or railing, 
consists in towing flies, spinners, or live bait 
after a boat; the depth fished should depend 
on the kind of fish you know to frequent the 
neighbourhood, and on the temperature. 

For mackerel and bass you should fish near 
the surface, whereas pollack and gurnard 
feed just over the rocks, and the colder the 
day the more the fish leave the inclement 
surface, and the nearer the bottom must your 
baits move. There are various ways of 
making np these railing lines; the subjoined 
sketch will give a good general idea. 


Most ground fish, however, feed about two 
feet from the bottom, and this especially in 
a rocky neighbourhood. The best tackle to 
fish this depth is the well-known chopstick. 



Flat fish, however, are only found as a 
rule on the sand, so we use a “ trot,” whose 
several hooks lie along the sand (Fig. 7). They 


are baited with lug-worms or cockles. I also 
found, during my stay by the Baltic, that 
small pieces of fresh herring are an excellept 
bait for plaice and dabs. 

The nature of the coast is another very 
important item. If you are going to a rock- 
bound coast, such as Devon and Cornwall, 
take your railing tackle and your chopstick, 


I and a rod will in this case be indispensable. 

I You will meet with pollack, conger, perhaps 
bas.s, gurnard, and pout. But should your 
holiday be passed on the south-east or east 
coast^ on both of which sand prevails over 
rock, you will find more bass, mullet, 
mackerel and cod, fiat-fish, and smelts, and 
the trot and paternoster will take the most 
fish, though, of course, both bass and mac¬ 
kerel are taken at the-surface. For mullet 
use a single hook at the end of a long 
unleaded line, known as a “ drift-line.” The 
natives of Leghorn are clever mullet fishers, 
and they never use more than one hook, 
which they bait with various pastes flavoured 
with sardines or white cheese. Soft roe of 
herring and ragworm are also good baits for 
this wary and delicate fish. 

The baits must also be varied according to 
the coast. Bass in the neighbourhood of 
rocks feed on far different matter from those 
taken on our east coast, and at very different 
depths and seasons. This rule has many 
strange exceptions. One of the best general 
baits for rock fish is the lug-worm or the 
shrimp, while mussels and whelks are taken 
ravenously by cod and fiat-fish. 

All sea-fish prefer a bait that is soft. This 
.rule has, I believe, no exception; and when 



Fig. 5. 





a bait is not sufficiently soft by nature, such 
as squid or herring, we beat it until quite 
soft, and remove any bones or other hard 
matter. Still more important is it that 
all baits be fresh; the least taint in a 
piece of bait will warn off the most hungry 
conger. 

Not the least important of nature’s in¬ 
fluences on the salt-water angler are weather, 
wind, and temperature. 

* Drowning and sea-sickness are neither of 
them a very desirable termination to a day’s 
pleasure, so some knowledge of local signs of 
wind and weather areas essential as a thorough 
proficiency in swimming. No boy who can¬ 
not breast a fairly strong sea should ever set 
out in a boat on even the calmest of days. I 
have seen a heavy squall spring up in the Baltic 
in less than a quarter of an hour, trans¬ 
forming a calm and smiling sea into a dark 
fury of seething waves. 

The worst wind on our south coast is that 
from the sou’-west; but it greatly improves 
the fishing, and after a week’s sou’-wester at 
Hastings or Dover, there are always big fish 
about. Hardly less treacherous is the land 


breeze, for the sea looks perfectly calm from 
the place of embarkation, whereas, scarce a 
hundred yards out, there is a most dangerous 
swell. You should also be careful to avoid 
going to sea whenever there is the least sign 
of mist or fog. The number of collisions in 
the Channel fogs is simply appalling, and 
even if you are not run down by a boat, you 
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may not succeed in finding the shore for 
hours, a most unpleasant dilemma to be in, 
especially if you have no more bait for either 
the fish or yourself. 


So in all cases boys will find pier-fishing 
cheapest and safest. In one week I have 
caught over 200 fish from Hastings pier, so 
a little care will always ensure success. 


The subject of pier-fishing, however, I 
have treated fully in another paper, so shall 
now bring these few remarks to a close with 
every wish for the success of my readers. 



“ Finis I *• 


HOW TO HAKE A SIMPLE HAND CAMEKA. 

Br Keoinald A. B. Bennett, b.a. oxon., 

Author qf ** How to itart a * Bop's Own' Postal Photographic Club,” "Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and other Transparencies” etc., etc. 


I T is, of course, necessary to have a focussing 
glass, as with this camera we are not 
intending to take vague shots on the chance 
of something being in focus, though if the 
lens is fixed at a certain distance, or if a 
“fixed focus” lens is used, of course objects 
which are at the right distance from it will 
be in focus. So if you can measure accu¬ 
rately their distance from the camera, you 
can shoot at them without focussing “on 
spec,” and take your chance; or you can use 
a “ fixed focus ” lens, with which everything 
over 15 feet distant will be in focus. The 
focussing-glass is easily made ; it is to have 
a frame of wood about 4 inches by 5j^ 
inches outside measurement, so that when 
cut at the edges it will slip in and out of the 
grooves made for the dark slide. The wood 
is about f inch thick, and the breadth of the 
sides composing it about | inch, so that when 
a rabbet ^ inch is cut all round the inside it 
will exactly hold a quarter-plate glass. The 
glass you must buy from a dealer, say Messrs. 
Lancaster & Son, whose address I gave 
before. The glass is fastened into the frame 
by side pieces of brass about inch long 
and ^ inch broad, secured by screws at the 



Fig. 6.—llETnoD of Fixing Focussing Screen into 
ITS Frame. 

A A A A, bn«5a holders screwed to frame at tlie ends. 
Tlje sluuleil i«rt shows the inner frame of the 
rabbet, on which the glass rests. 

ends to the frame. Fig. 6 shows the con¬ 
struction of the focussing screen. 

Novr for a very important point, on which 
the efficacy of the camera largely depends. 
You already, doubtless, are aware that when I 


PART III. 

the focussing screen is substituted for the 
dark-slide, the image which falls on the plate 
will fall on the ground glass. Now if the 
picture is not to be ruined by incorrect 
focussing, the positions of ground glass and 
plate must absolutely coincide. This being 
so, you must somehow or other adjust the 
thicknesses of the frames so that they are 
exactly equal. They ought to be so if you 
have carried out my measurements; but, 
supposing any slight error has been made, 
you can get things right by putting the 
ground glass into the dark slide, drawing 
both shutters, and focussing very accurately. 
Now put the ground glass into its proper 
frame and substitute it for the dark slide. 
Of course the picture must now be as well in 
focus as it was before; if it isn’t, you must 
either shave the wood of the frame contain¬ 
ing the focussing screen thinner, or make 
onDther one of thicker wood, according as 
the glass needs to be further away from, or 
closer to the lens. The latter is obviously 
more trouble, so let us hope that if there is 
any mistake it will be that the frame will be 
too thick. You cannot, however, focus with¬ 
out a lens, and this introduces us to another 
part of the instrument, and in many ways 
the most important. 

You cannot possibly make the lens yourself; 
you must buy it from a dealer, and its quality 
depends entirely on the price you give for it. 
Now it must not be a lens of “ long focus ”— 
i.e. one which requires the camera to extend 
far, because, obvjousl}', our capacity in that 
direction is bounded by the dimensions of 
the box. Of course you can have a box as 
long as you like--say half a mile or so—but 
it won’t be so ea.sy to carry I The lens must 
therefore be a tolerably “ wide angle.” At 
the same time it must be a “rapid” one, 
and the two things are not reconcilable, for 
optical reasons which I won’t enter into 
here; you can therefore only get a really 
rapid lens at a moderately wide angle. If 
you like to have two lenses you can have one 
a very wide angle, but then you will have to 


expose with the cap and not the shutter. 
The best thing you can do is to get one from 
a maker who understands what you require 
—any large firm will do -but impress upon 
them that you want a lens w’hich will cover 
right up to the edge of the plate with the 
largest stop—or even with no stop at all. I 
would rather, myself, if price is no consider¬ 
ation, have a 5 X 4, or even a half-plate lens 
for a quarter-plate camera, and then you 
may feel pretty safe that it will cover; and 
I would rather, if price is a consideration, 
have a half-plate cheap lens by a well known 
maker, than a quarter-plate more expensive one 
which will barely cover the plate. Failing any 
large dealer in your neighbourhood to whom 
you can resort in person, I would get an 
“ Instantograph ” half-plate (or quarter-plate 
if you cannot afford the larger one) rapid 
lens; it is only a “ single ” lens, and is con¬ 
sequently cheap, but very good w^ork can be 
done with it, and it covers well. You can 
get this, and all the parts of the camera you 
may require, including screws, <frc., from 
Messrs. J. Lancaster & Son. It is rather 
invidious to mention one name out of thou¬ 
sands, but, as a matter of fact, I know of no 
firm so cheap and yet good as this ; mind, I 
don’t mean to say that better work still can¬ 
not be got, only you have to pay more for it. 
But these people are most enterprising, and 
as, of course, I am supposing the amateur 
would not make his hand camera if he was 
in the possession of great wealth, the 
cheapest firm we can find which gives the 
best value is a desideratum. 

Some amateur who is more advanced and 
critical than the majority of my readers will 
feel inclined to ask at this point, whether my 
camera is to consist entirely of front and 
back, with neither body nor bottom. Well, 
to make the former you must again have 
recourse to the dealers, as you would find 
it a hopeless task to make one of leather for 
yourself. The only thing to recollect is that 
it must be capable of extending at least nine 
I inches, in case you want to use a larger, and 


















consequently a longer focus lens, for the 
sake of rapidity. Otherwise you have only 
to purchase a quarter-plate bellows body, 
and when you have it, it is to be glued tightly 
at one end to the front, on the inside, and at 
the other to the inner fr^e of the back, 
also on the inside. 

As an alternative—which, however, I 
should not recommend if you can afford the 
bellows body—you could construct the body 
of the camera of two frames of wood (very 
thin) fastened at the ends to back and 
front, and so broad that when placed to¬ 
gether they measure over nine inches (say 
about six inches for one, and four for the 
other). These frames are constructed of 
such a size that one slides accurately into 
the other, so as not to admit the smallest 
glimpse of daylight, and thus focussing is 
managed by one sliding over the other. 
This was always the method of forming the 
body of the old-fashioned wet-plate cameras, 
and it is still used for some hand cameras 
and heavy studio cameras, even now. 

The bottom of the camera has now to be 
made. This has to consist of two parts, and 
these are simply pieces of wood, one about 
2 inches broad, and the other a little more, 
say about 2^ inches. Both arc of wood about 
f inch thi(^, and both are of just such a 
length as to slip easily along the bottom of 
the box which is to hold the camera. We 
now have to provide a screw to move the 
back forwards and backwards to focus the 
picture. This must be got from a dealer; it 
will have a handle or a milled head (pre¬ 
ferably the latter) at the end to turn it by. 
This milled head is one of the few things 
that will be visible from the exterior of the 
case; as you must be able to focus the 
camera from the outside, it should therefore 
be small, so as not to attract attention. On 
looking at your focussing screw, you will 
find it has attached to it two brass pieces, one 
to hold the head of the screw in its proper 
place, the other a plate drilled and tapped to 
admit the thread of the screw which works 
up and down the screw part of it. Now the 
first of these is to be fixed to the inside of 
camera box, first making a hole through which 
the screw can go, to hold it in position. The 
other plate, which screws up and down, is to 
be fastened to the bottom of the back of the 
camera, so that when you turn the screw 
this will move backwards and forwards 
along the bottom of the box. To do this you 
must drill a hole right through the middle 
of the breadth of the piece of wood forming 
the bottom, large enough to admit the screw, 
and fix the plate at the top of the hole, so 



Fio. 7.— Method of attachino Fotitssino Screw 
TO Bu)ck formixg bottom of back op Camera. 
(Sbctius of Wood Block.) 

A, milled head of screw, b, flange of screw attached to 
c. c, flat block of wood forming bottom of back 
frame. D, flange of screw to hold it in position ; 
this is attach^ to front (a. Fig. 1) of box, on the 
interior. Tlie end (e) of screw can be left loose. 
Position of back of camera shown by F above the 
screw, etc. 


that the screw works through it. The illus¬ 
tration (fig. 7) will show you what I mean. 

(To be eontiutied.) 
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! Problem No. 278. j 

, By A. E. Wat.?ox. i 
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Solutions. 

Problem No. 269.—1, K—B sq., K—Q 7. 

2, K—B 2, K-g 8. 3, K—K 3, K-K 8. 

4, R—B sq. mate. Solved by J. Swyer, A. 
E. Watson, Jessie and Winnie Tucker, W. 
T. Hurley, Ezra Hale, and D. C. Penn. 

Problem No. 270.—1, Kt—B 2, K—Q 4 
(or a. 6). 2, R X Q B P, K X R. 3, Q-Q B 

6 mate, (a) B or P x Kt, or P—K 3. 2, R x 

I Q B P, and 3, Q mates at K 6 or R 5. (b) P | 

! —B 7. 2, K X P, and 3, Q mates at Q 6, | 
K 6, or Kt 5. Solved by J. D. Tucker. I 

Problem No. 271.—1, B—Kt 5, R (Kt 5) x I 
B. or P—B 5 (or a). 2, Kt (K 7)-Q 5, K— i 
I Kt 3. 3, Kt—K B 4 mate (if 2, Kt-Kt 3, I 
' then 3, Kt—B 6 mate), (a) R (Kt 3) x B. ' 
i 2, Kt (K 3)—Q 5, and 3, Kt—B 6 mate. ' 
Solved by W. H. Thompson, W. T. Hurley, 

I J. D. Tucker, T. K. Arnold. 

The Prize Problems. 

No. 1, BY Watson.— 1, B—B 4, K—K 4 
(or a, b, c). 2, Q x P (ch.), K or P x Q. 3, I 

B or Kt mates, (a) K—K 2. 2, Kt—Kt 8 I 
(ch.), K moves. 3, Q—Kt 8 mate, (b) K— I 

Kt 3. 2, Q-Kt 2 (ch.), K moves. 3, Q— | 

Kt 6 mate, (c) P—B 6. 2, Kt—Kt 8 (ch.), j 
K moves. 3, Q—K R2orBxKBP mate i 
accordingly. Solved by J. D. Tucker, J. 
Swyer, W. T. Hurley. 

No. 2, BY Saunders. —1, P—B 4, B x Q (or 
a, 6, c, d). 2, Kt X P (ch.), K—R 4. 3, Kt j 
—B 6 mate, (a) K—R 4. 2, Kt x P, and ! 

3, Kt mates. (6) B P x Kt. 2, Q x B, and i 

3, Q mates, (c) K P x Kt. 2, Q—K Kt 2, ] 

and 3, Q—R 8 mate, (d) P—R 7. 2, Q x P ! 

(ch.), B—R 4. 3, Kt X P mate. Also 1, Kt i 
X P (ch.) will do. Solved by W. T. Hurley, I 
J. Swyer. 1 

No. 3, BY Hurley. —1, R—Q Kt sq., K 1 
moves. 2, R X Kt, and 3, R, B, or Kt mates 
accordingly. If 1, Kt— Q 5. 2, R-rKt 8 

(ch.), K— Q 2. 3, B— K 8 mate. Solved by 
J. D. Tucker, J. Swyer. 

Problem No. 272.—1, Q—Kt sq., P—K 5 
(or a). 2, Q—Q Kt 6, and 3, Q mates at 
K 3, Q 6, or K R 6. (a) K-K 5. 2, Q— 

K B sq., and 3, Q or B mates accordingly. 
Solved by J. D. Tucker. 

Problem No. 273.—1, Kt—Kt 2, B—K Kt 
8 (or a, b, c). 2, Q x P (ch.), Kt x Q mate, 
(a) B—Q Kt 8. 2, Kt—Q 3 (ch.), B x Kt 
mate, (b) B x P. 2, Kt—B 4 (ch.), B x Kt 
mate, (c) P—Q 6. 2, Q—K 3 (ch.), Kt x Q 
mate. Solved by J. D. Tucker. 
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Problem No. 274.—White forces mate 
thus:-l, QxKtP(ch.), Kt x Q. 2, Kt x P 
mate. White forces self-mate thus :—1, Q x 
Kt P (ch.), Kt X Q. 2, B-Kt 5 (ch.), R x B 
mate. Black forces mate thus:—1, PxB 
(ch.), Q X P. 2, Kt—K B 5 mate. Black 
forces self-mate thus1, Kt—B 5 (ch.), 
Q X Kt. 2, R—Kt 4 (ch.), B x R mate. 

Problem No. 275.—1, Kt (Kt 4)-K 5, K— 
K 6. 2, P-B 3, K-Q 7. 3, Kt-Q B 4 
(ch.), K X Kt. 4, P—Kt 4, K X Kt. 5, B- 
K 2 mate. Solved by J. Swyer, E. H. Ryan. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

A book with 500 positions on “Chess Endings,’* 
erlited and arranged by K Freeborough (author of 
“Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern"), is in the 
press. Subscribers must send 6i. to Mr. I. M. Brown, 
19, Bagby Street, Leeds. After publication the price 
will be advanced. 

C. A. G.—W. Lewis’s edition (London. 1818) of P. 
Stamma’s 100 problems is printed in tiiree colours: 
green, red, and lilack. No. 73 is this Bel, K—Q 5 ; 
R—Q B 6 ; P—K Kt 7. Black, K-Q 2 ; R-Q R sq.; 
Ps —K Kt 6 and K R 5. Red to win the game. Solu¬ 
tion : —“ 1, R to adv. Q R third square, R to K Kt. 
square. 2, R to adv. Q R second square and checks, 
K to his square 3, K to adv. K third square, etc.’’ 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


DELIGHTS OF THE DORMITORY; 

OR, A Bedroom Ballad. 

Horatids Flacclt? w-as able. 

If wliat I remember be true. 

To sing the delights of the table 
In verse I could never construe ; 

But I w'ould not, like him, put a tax oa 
The brains of our boys, so instead 
Let me carol. In plain Anglo-Saxon, 

The joys of a dormit'ry spread. 

Last night at nine-thirty precisely. 

We placed on the landing a scout 
(It happen’d, which suited us nicely*. 

That two of the masters were out). 

The darkness of night hanging o'er us,. 

By Robinson's bed we sat down ; 

And to show us the good things before U9 
A lantern was borrowed from Brown. 

Tlie viands were quickly collected 
And placed upon Robinson's quilt 
(Which I fear was extremely affected 
By the “tuck" that we afterwards spilt): 

Its pattern we thought not to injure. 

But you never know what to expect ! 

And when Smithers tipped over the ginger, 

I will not describe the effect. 

Each dainty was furnished which tickles 
The palate of youth on the sly. 

For Perkins provided the pickles. 

And Parker procured the pork pie. 

No bread could be found (for we spurn it). 

So the cake (winch is more to our taste) 

Was eaten vrith layers alternate 
Of honey aud anchovy paste. 

Tlien we pouml giuger-becr down our throttles^ 
Appeasing our consequent thirst, 

We had ten of the twopenny bottles 
(Save one, which unluckily burst). 

The talk and the laughter flowed faster, 

Aud naught could exceed our delight. 

Till Smith, hearing sounds of the master. 

Cried, “ Cave ! ’’ and blew out the light. 

Then softly the Doctor came creeping 
Upstairs, as he geii’rally comes; 

But his pupils were peacefully sleeping 
(Although they were lying on crumbs). 

Of course, thanks to Smith’s timely warning. 

He did not suspect in the least; 

But we’ve eaten no breakfast this morning : 

The frequent result cf e feast 1 

Alfred Lixdsat. 
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Navigator.—Y ou can hire boats for cruisinpr on the 
Thames at every town on its banks, but tliere are 
not many places now where you can camp without 
permission. 

Jdmbo. —The crossing of a cheque necessitates its being 
cashed through another bank than the one on which 
it is drawn, instead of being cashetl direct over the 
counter to the person who presents it. The addi¬ 
tional security consists in the identification of the 
person, who must have a banking account into which 
to pay it. It may not be difficult to get cash for an 
open cheque, even though it be to “ order " and have 
a forged endorsement, but when one pays it in through 
a banker he must necessarily lie knowhi. 

Athlete.— The weight of the hammer is always 16 lb.; 
the weight of the shot is 16 lb.; the things are pro¬ 
curable from any athletic sports warehouse. You 
can get them at Piggott’s, Milk Street, Cheapside. 

A. E. Barix)W. —To become an engine driver you must 
begin as an engine cleaner, and to obtain that 
situation you must apply either to the foreman of 
the nearest engine-shed, or, by letter, to the Loco- 
motive Superintendent of the railway at its head¬ 
quarters, 

I.SQUIRER.—Dissecting instruments arc foM by Arnold 
& Sons, 35, West Smithfield, E.C., Maw, Son & 
Thompson, F.arringdon Street, and other surgical 
instrument-makers. 

Foo Chow. —The weights and measures of all nations 
are given in Browne’s book, published by E. Stanford, 
Charing Cross, London. 

Ruby. —You can enter in any competition. The fact 
of your having been a prizewinner makes no differ¬ 
ence. 

L. A. Y,—How delightful! A “coin” of Alfred the 
Great on which the lettering is “ Alfred ye Great re- 
founded Bath, A.D. 900, and surrounde*! it with walls 
and towers”! And the “value” of it! Well, it 
would be dear at a penny. The Chinese coin is a 
cash; the others are worth their nominal value 
only. 

W. Shaw. —1. A Barbary pistole is worth 16#. 10^<f.; a 
Spanish pistole is worth 16i. Old. 2. “ From Powder 
Monkey to Admiral.” 

S. U. G. Child. —The only way is to apply to one of the 
large companies doing business in that part of the 
world. There is a list of them in Whitaker's Almanack 
(large edition). 

Delta.— 1. There are Civil Service appointments open, 
but the qualifications are high. Why not get a look 
at Cassell’s “ Guide to the Civil Service”? 2. Y'ou 
can teach mathematics in any way you like if you 
can get pupils ; there is no need for you to pa.ss an 
examination, but were you to do so it would be a 
testimonial to your efficiency, 3. There arc no 
colleges in England where degrees are conferred by 
correspondence. 

Perplex£D.—I f you can paint pictures well enough to 
sell them, why not present your friend with an 
example of your own handiworlc ? It would Iwmuch 
better than‘running the risk of giving him the same 
sort of thing a.s half-a-dozen other people. One of our 
friends had thirteen butter dishes presented to him 
by different people as wedding presents 1 
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W. H. Tallls. —There is an article on Swimming in 
the second jmrt of “ Outdoor Sports,” price 6<i., pub¬ 
lished by us. 

Ordnance,— 1. The T. G. on the map means the Toll 
Gate which was there when the map was made, 
although it may since have been removed. 2. An 
electrotype is a copy of an engraving made by 
depositing metal on a wax mould. 3. Six-inch maps 
are half-a-crown a sheet. You should cut your map.s 
into squares the size of a “card of the match,” 
anti mount them on linen with an eighth of an inch 
betwee-n the squares so that they will readily fold 
over each other. 4. Boutell’s “ Heriddry ” might suit 
you, but the “ science ” is generally discreditctL 

Pax.— The ill-fated steamer Amazon belonged to the 
West India Mail Line. 

J. Taylor. —Nothing practical, though the “ Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica ” might help you. Either of the 
glasses of a telescope can be used with other glasses, 
but the length of tube depends on the focal len^h of 
lenses, not on their diameter. The power is in the 
ratio of the focal length ; say focal length of object 
glass=10 feet or 120 inches, and focal length of eye¬ 
piece i inch, then i : 120::1 : 480, which is the 
power. 

Hairy.—P erhaps if you were to leave off walking out 
with the young lady the boys would cease to shout 
after you. Anyhow, if you do not like the hair on 
your face, why not take their advice and sliave? 
Some people are never satisfied. 

Model Yachtsman. —Join a club before you get your 
boat. The Secretary of the London Model Yacht 
Club is W. Grcenhill, Esq., The Boat House, Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, W'.; of the Serpentine, G. Hale, 
Esq., 178, Hampstead Road, N.W'. ; of the Clapham, 
W. J.Baily, Esq., 8, The Rookery, Clapham Common, 

’ 8.W. 

Discontented.— Get the “Emigrants’ Information 
Office Handbooks,” price 2#., from Eyre & SjHjttis- 
wockIc, the Queen’s Printers, East Harding Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C., and work out the subject for your¬ 
self. 

G, J. W.—Write to the CJoventry Machinists Company, 
or Hillman, Herbert <fc Coojicr, or Singer Co., or 
Rudge i Co., all of Holborn Viaduct, London, and 
ask them for prices and instructions how to proceed. 

A. Campbeli*- “ What is the salaiy of a Life Guard ? ” 
That is a new way of looking at it; but “ Has beany 
supplementary pay when he attends a levee ? ” is 
really good. The’“ salary ” is Is. 9d. a day; the 
“extra” is repre.sented by the honour of being so 
Impressive on state occasions, and is rather “ minus ” 
than “ plus ” as far as money goes. 

Z. Z. Z.—Sometimes the drawdng is mafle direct on the 
wood, and sometimes it is photographed onto it from 
paper or Ijoard, particularly wlien it is large. In 
these days of “ processes ” we should lianlly advise you 
to go in for engraving. There is no good practical 
book on the subject. 

John C.—Tlie coloured plate of the Regimental Bands 
is out of print; all the military plates, “British 
Army,” “ Volunteers,” etc., are out of print, except 
“ British Cavalry.” “ Indian Armj' ” is coming. 

Cockney. —Stand the plant in a saucer of water; pour 
away the water every night, and fill the .saucer with 
fresh every morning ; all such plants require a good 
deal of water. 

F. T.—See an article on “Rigging and Rigs” in last 
volume. 

A New' Reader.— We do not recommend shipping 
firms, and we know of none who take apprentices 
without premiunL Your best plan would be to 
apply to the nearest Mercantile Marine Office. The 
Mercantile Marine Office is not a private afFnir, but a 
branch of the Board of Trade. 

Law'YER.— The judges transact the business upon cir¬ 
cuit by virtue of five separate authorities, two of 
which are the commission of assize and the commis¬ 
sion of nisi prius ; the commission of assize authoris¬ 
ing them to hear and determine disputes relating to 
laud, and the commission of nisi prius empowering 
them to try all actions pending in the superior 
courts that are ripe to be heard. These causes arc 
appointe<l to be tried in the High Court, before 
jury of the county out of which the dispute arose, 
fji.d prius (unless before) the day fixed, the judge.s 
come into that county to hear and decide it. You 
will find it in “ How we are Governed.” 

Thirteen Vol. Reader.— For a general, popular book 
on Natural History, you may probably find Cassell's 
answer all your requirements. It iis publishecl in 
volumes or in monthly parts, and can be obtained of 
any bookseller. 

Donald. —We arc sorry you are so weak in your under¬ 
standing. but we do not know of a special kneo- 
fatteuer or calf-extender. We can quite understand 
that a mere “ sliaver” in a kilt may feel uncomfort¬ 
able, particularly if he is thinking of his knees and 
calves all the time, but if he were to think of some¬ 
thing else the discomfort would probably be 
alleviateil. More to eat, more exercise, and‘more 
unconsciousness, might help you to laugh and grow 
fat; and if it did not it would not matter much. 

A. and M. W. Forbes.— “Kentish Fire” is a method of 
clapping hands, w'ith three claps and a pause, keeping 
time, instead of applauding with an irregular and 
general clapping. 


Lizard.— The “lizard” is a newt, and a very small 

• one. Such things are common in ponds and ditches, 
and feed on the same sort of stuff as fish do. 

S. Coleman.—I f the dirt on the oil picture is over the 
varnish, rub it oflF with slices of raw potato ; if the 
dirt is under the varnish clean the varnish off in 
froth by using w’hisky or any gxx)d spirit, and then 
w'ash the paint with* cold water, or even rub it with 
the IX)rate and rinse with water. When it Is 
thoroughly clean and dry, varnish it again. 

T. N. Bonser. —You will find how to make a hammock 
descriiKd by us in “ Indoor Games,” price 8#., or Gd. 
a monthly part. 

F. T.—There is a “Guide to Army Examinations” 
published by Clowes Sons, Charing Cross, s.w. 
You will either have to go to Woohvich, to Sand¬ 
hurst, or pass in direct, and in each case there is a 
particularly difficult examination. A private income 
is necessary. 

Shouijjers.— 1. If you were to leave off braces, and 
take to lx?lts it might improve your shoulders; and 
a course of dumb-bells, bar-bells, or other gymnastics 
might do good. 2. The chest measurement is taken, 
not shoulder measurement, but if you are not in 
proportion you would be rejected as deformed. 3. 
The “ formers ” are worthless. 4. The doctors have 
to report on your constitution, and w’ould be sure to 
discover the weakness. 4. No probable invalid would 
be chosen for the service of the State. 

A Reader since 1886.—Temple Bar does not now 
stand where it did in the fifteenth century for the 
very good reason that it has been cleared away. Its 
site is now occupied by the Griffin. The story is 
not one of the fifteenth century at all, but of the 
sixteenth. 

E. W.—Officers have to find their own horses. 

G. 0. Laws. —It is better to follow a trade you like, 
particularly if it is a healthy one, and one in which 
you liave had experience ; but it would be unwise to 
"leave vour present employment until you had securol 
another situation. With your experience and abilities 
you should do well in the colonies. 

G. Hodgson. —Your question simply means that two 
men dribbling up a ball and passing from one to 
the other can put each other off-side—and that is 
absurd. 

Would-be Carpenter.- There are classes in Car¬ 
pentry at the Polytechnic in Regent Street and at 
the Finsbury Technical College. 

Andrews.—Y ou can clean the felt hat by washing it 
with a hot solution of washing soda, but unless you 
are careful 3'ou W'ill get it out of shape. 

Stamper. —Ordinary printing ink diluted with Ivjilc'l 
linseed oil will work very well with a rubber stamp, 
but it is better to buy the ink Bi.x'oially made. 

Broken Fo.ssils (W.).—A good cement for the purpose 
is that known as Wollaston’s. It consists of 5 parts 
by weight of plaster of Paris, 4 of rosin, and 1 of 
bwswax melted together. It is used warm, the 
etlgos of the specimen being warmed before it is 
applied. 

Hopefui..—T he Third Class fare to the West Indies 
generally is £16. The lines are the Royal Mail or 
the West Indian and Pacific; the first from South¬ 
ampton, the other from LiverpooL 

H. Biglen. —In the first volume were “ Powder 
Monkey to Admiral,” “Jack and John,” and Mr. 
Reed’s ” Parkhurst Stories.” In the second volume 
were “ The Boy Captain,” “ Peter Trawl,” and “ The 
Red Man’s Revenge.” 
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recognised by some one among the Poles 
who were at that time swarming over the 
whole province, and that the young Prince 
himself would run no small risk of being 
detected by one or other of his countless 
Polish acquaintances, not a few of whom 
were then on military duty in that very 
district. 

As may be imagined, there could not 
be much conversation between the two’ 
fugitives in the course of such a headlong 
ride; but they contrived to exchange a 
few words from time to time. Vaska told 
the Prince where and with whom he had 
been serving, and the Prince w^as able to 
assure Vaska (thanks to a recent letter 
from the Molotkoff estates in the north) 
that his father, old Ivan Susanin, was 
alive and well, and his mother and 
sisters likewise. 

The young man’s bold, sun-browned 
face lighted up at these good tidings, the 
first news he had had from his home since 
leaving it nearly five years before ; but it 
grew brighter still when Prince Yury 
vehemently declared that all the allure¬ 
ments of the Polish court had been tried 
upon him in vain, and that he had never 
wavered for an instant in his allegiance 
to Bussia. 

“ I shall never forget what you’ve done 
for me, Vaska,” added he, earnestly. ” If 
you had saved my life, it w'ould have been 
nothing to this; for I’d rather have been 
killed half a dozen times over, than sit 
cooped up among those Polish rogues, 
like a bird in a cage, when you and so 
many more were fighting against the un¬ 
believers, or doing something else to help 
Bussia! ” 

” Ah, Yury Nikolaievitch * [George son 
of Nicholas], what have I done to make a 
fuss about ? You are my Boyar in [lord], 
so of course I’m boimd to risk my head 
for you whenever you need it. But come 
—here’s a wood ‘ at last, thank Heaven, 
where we can rest a bit without anybody 
seeing us, and take a bite of the food 
that I got out of those thick-headed 
Polacks.” 

Having unsaddled and rubbed down the 
horse—an attention which the brave beast 
acknowledged by rubbing his soft, velvety 
muzzle caressingly against his old com¬ 
rade’s cheek—Vaska seated himself beside 
his young lord in the shade of a thick 
clump of bushes, and the two made a 
hearty meal of the provisions which the 
young soldier had so prudently stored up 
in his haversack. 

“ And now, Boyarin,” said Vaska, 
crossing himself devoutly after the 
Slavonian fashion, “ where are we to 
go?” 

” To Father Abraham Palitzin, at the 
Sergi-Troitza Monastery,” cried the boy, 
eagerly. ‘‘ I was just saying to myself 
this morning, when you rode up, that I’d 
go and join him the first chance I got, 
never thinking that I should get it so 
soon.” 

‘‘You couldn’t go to a better man, 
Y^ury Nikolaievitch—only it won’t be as 
easy as crossing a field to get to him, 
with these Polish wolves prowling all 
over the country. But never mind— 
perhapa we’ll get through. ‘God takes 
care of the careful man ’; and, os our 
proverb says: 


* The usual form of address iu Russia, even from a 
servant.—D. K, 


‘ If Heaven don’t forsake us, i 

The pigs will not take us.’ 1 

Anyhow, you’re aU right when once you 
get there, for if the Polacks couldn’t 
storm the place with 30,000 men or batter 
it down with sixty guns, w'hen Father 
Abraham defended it against them, you’ll 
be safe enough inside it. Let us be off, 
then.” 

Journeying through woods and swamps 
and avoiding the highway as much as 
possible, our travellers got over a good 
many miles during the afternoon, without 
encountering any molestation. But there 
were still two good hours of daylight left 
when, to their no small dismay, they sud¬ 
denly came out again upon the wide, bare, 
open surface of the vast central plain, 
where no concealment was possible, while 
barely a verst (two-thirds of a mile) to 
their left lay the great high-road to Mos¬ 
cow ! 

Vaska Susanin reflected for a few 
moments, and then said decisively : 

‘‘This won’t do, Y^iry Nikolaievitch; 
with you in that gay dress, riding on Pan 
Lisovski’s famous black horse, we might 
just as well send a herald before us with 
a trumpet, to tell everybody who we are' 
and where w’e are going. If we mean to 
reach Sergi-Troitza with our heads on 
our shoulders, we must get rid of these 
fine clothes of yours, and of the Pan’s 
horse too ; and that’s just what I’m going 
to try and do now.” 

And then, to the prince’s great surprise, 
Vaska made straight for the highroad 
which he had hitherto avoided so care- 
fiiUy, and went trotting along it as boldly 
as if he had been the King of Poland in 
person. 

The young Prince was fairly puzzled; 
but he had long since learned one lesson 
which was of priceless value to a lad of 
his age, viz.: to hold his tongue wdien he 
had nothing useful to say ; and, confident 
in Vaska’s superior skill and knowledge, 
he let the yoimg soldier do as he pleased, 
without making any remark. 

They had ridden at a smart pace along 
the highw'ay for more than half an hour, 
when Susanin’s keen eyes descried a 
village in the distance, from w^hich, as 
they neared it, discordant yells and bursts 
of brutal laughter came rolling to their 
ears, mingled with shrill cries of pain and 
terror, telling but too plainly that it was 
occupied by the ruffianly soldiers of the 
Polish King, who were at their usual work 
of bullying and maltreating the ill-fated 
Bussian peasants. 

The young Prince’s bold Bussian blood 
was up in a moment, and he clutched 
instinctively at the jewelled hilt of the 
dagger at his girdle, which w'as then a far 
more essential part of every gentleman’s 
dress than a pocket-handkerchief. But 
Susanin, looking round and seeing w hat 
he was about, said wamingly: 

“ Gently, Yury Nikolaievitch ! Give 
me that thing; there’s nothing to be done 
with that just now. It’s the fox’s skin 
that we want here, not the lion’s. No 
raa’iness, let me implore you, or it’s all up 
With us both 1 When the time comes to 
settle accounts with these dogs, I won’t 
be the man to hold you baci; but don’t 
phmge into the water till you’ve asked 
where the ford is ! ” • 


• A Russian proverb, answering to our “ Look before 
you leap,” 


Then, spurring his horse, he dashed 
into the village with as much noise and 
clatter as possible, as if in a great hurry, 
shouting to the soldiers who came for¬ 
ward to meet him : 

“ Be prosperous, brothers I have you a 
good horse here to lend me ? I’m on a 
special mission, and you may judge if it’s 
an important one, since, as you see, I’ve 
got Pan Lisovski’s favourite horse to 
carry me ! ” 

Prince Yury could hardly believe his 
ears when he heard his companion avow 
so boldly the very fact which the latter 
had just declared to be fatal to them both 
if it were known. But Vaska—who had 
not studied the ways of the Poles for 
nothing during his four years’ soldiering 
with them, and had learned enough of 
their language to pass for a Polish Cossack 
if not actually foi* a bom Pole—knew 
very well what he was about. 

“ I thought I knew him ! ” cried a big 
trooper. “ It’s he, sure enough—and a 
gallant beast he is; and no wonder the 
‘ Y'asnovelmqjni ’ (high Excellency) is so 
fond of him. Hollo, Danilo 1 go and tell 
the Captain.” 

The dreaded name of Pan Lisovaki 
brought out the young Captain in a trice, 
and Susanin, making him a rough salute, 
untied the sash that he had cast around 
the Prince and himself, leaped from his 
horse, and said, with an admirable 
assumption of the genuine Cossack 
swagger: 

“This is how the matter stands. Sir 
Captain. This young Bussian rogue here 
is Mnce Yury Molotkoff, of whom you’ve 
heard, I daresay. His father has joined 
our side, and given him to us as a hostaro 
in proof of his good faith; but—would 
you believe it?—instead of rejoicing at 
the chance of living among Polish gentle¬ 
men, and being noticed by our great king 
Sigismuiid himself (whom Heaven pre¬ 
serve !), the young fool is always longing 
to get back to his feUow-heretics in the 
north. Some of them actually had the 
impudence to try and carry him off from 
us the other daj’, when he was at his 
father’s house near Smolensk; so I 
am to take him straight to Moscow; 
and he’ll be safe enough there^ I’ll bo 
bound, inside the walls of the Kre mlin , 
under the eye of our great Hetman 
Khotkevitch! ” 

Vaska’s Polish uniform, the fluency 
with which he spoke the language, 
and his familiarity with the name and 
position of the leading native generals, 
would have sufficed of themselves to dis¬ 
arm suspicion. But there was none to 
disarm; for in the eyes of Susanin’s 
hearers his possession of Pan Lisovski’s 
favourite charger, and the animal’s evi¬ 
dent affection for him, were the strongest 
possible proof of the truth of his tale; 
and it never occurred to any one to 
doubt that he was really the man whom 
he represented himself to be. As for 
the sight of a Bussian Prince captive in 
the hands of a common Polish trooper, 
there w'as nothing strange in that^ at 
a time when some of Bussia’s greatest 
nobles were lurking in bams and pig¬ 
sties. 

“If you want a horse, my good fellow,** 
said the Captain, “ you’re welcome to 
take your pick. We can’t give you as 
good a one as his Excellency’s charger 
there, for there’s not such another bei^ 
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in all Poland or Russia; but we've just 
captured a lot of Russian horses which 
are picketed close by, and you can ha^ e 
your choice of them.” 

“ Good,” said Yaska, ” that’s the very 
thing. Comrades, just see tluit this yoiing 
rascal doesn’t give us the slip while I’m 

looking at the horses; or stay-I’ll 

just t^e him along with me, and then 
there can be no risk. Ho may run as 
quick as he likes, but he won’t go faster 
than one of my bullets ! ” 

And then, as he went oat with the 
lad—who, w'ith great presence of mind, 
had assumed a sullen scowl, and shot an 
angry glance at the soldiers as ho passed 
—Vaska whispered to him : 

“ Forgive me for daring to call you 
such bad names, Boyarin, for it had to 
be done, you know, to make the trick go 
down. But I’m afraid you’ll never for¬ 
give me for what I’ve got to do now*, for 
I’ll have to ”—here his voice hdtered as 
if the words choked him—“ to dress you 
up as a peasant I ” 

^^Must that be done, then ? ” asked the 
young Prince, despairingly; for, brave 
and generous though he was, he had all 
the prejudices of an age wliich thought 
it more disgraceful for a gentle¬ 
man to assume the dress of an honest 
labourer than to rob and burn a quiet 
village, or put a score of innocent men to 
death. 

I know it’s very liard upon you, Y"ury 
Kikolaievitch,” said the young trooper 
compassionately; “but what’s to be done? 
You can't pass as you are now’, and you 
wouldn’t like to be cooped up again by 
the Polacks.” 

“ Anything rather than that! ” cried 
the boy, vehemently; and Vaska, ha\’ing 
chosen from among the captured horses 
a fine bay, mounted it and went on into 
the village, w’here, in his assmned cha¬ 
racter of a Polish soldier, he procured the 
necessary outfit for Prince Molotkoff by 
the simple method of seizing the first 
decently-dressed peasant lad whom they 
met, and making him strip off his outer 
garments and hand them over. Rut 
Susanin contrived to be looking another 
way at the moment when Yury, pitying 
the poor plimdered lad, slipped stealthily 
into his hand a small gold coin, which 
would pay the value of the clothes ten 
times over, 

“Take good care of his Excellency’s 
war-horse, lads, for pity’s sake,” said 
Vaska to the Polish soldiers who 
came out to see him depart. “It’ll be 
know’n everywhere that it was I who 
rode it; and if it comes to harm—well, 
you know' Pan Lisovski. He’d find me 
out at the bottom of the Dnieper, and when 
he did, it would be the old story—first 
send a buUet through you, and then ask 
what you’d done.” 

The Poles, with very pale faces, ve¬ 
hemently declared that they would take 
all p) 08 sible care of the dreaded com¬ 
mander’s pet charger; and Vaska, throw¬ 
ing his arms round the noble creature's 
smooth shining neck, kissed it again and 
again, wliile the rough soldiers (who 
would doubtless have laughed at him im- 
mercifiilly had he taken an equally tender 
farewell of his mother or his wife) looked 
on with undisguised sympathy. 

** Ih Pan Lisovski such a terrible fellow, 
ihen ? ” asked Yury, when they were on 
their way again. “I saw him once at 


Cracow, and certainly he had a grim 
• enough ftice of his own; but I never 
tliought ho was such a ‘ Tchootclielo ’ 

I I scai-ecrowj that his ver^' name should 
I make men shake.” 

I “ Well, Boyarin, he’s a kind man in 
Ills way ; but- there’s no denying it—h ^ 

; is a little hasty sometimes in burning a | 
man olive, or sew’ing him up in a bear¬ 
skin and setting the dogs on him. Now, 
just to show you what sort he is, I’ll tell 
^ you a story. There w’as a Cossack in our 
I regiment, IStepka [Stephen] Kostenko * 

' by name, and a good Cossack he was. 

I It’s true he had a way of stealing and 
1 telling lies now and then, but still he 
was a very goo<l Cossack. Well, btepka 
somehow offended Pan Lisovski one day, 

and so his Excellency-” 

But it is needless to repeat the fright¬ 
ful tale of the grim leader’s merciless 
1 cruelty, which made even the brave young 
i noble feel sick and faint. He spoke no 
I more till, after a sharp ride of nearly an 
I hour, they halted, just as night fairly set 
in, among the stragghng bushes that 
fringed a sintill stream w'hich skirted the 
I highway just at that point. 

I “ Now, Boyarin,” said Vaska, “ have 
I the goodness to change your clothes, and 
then I’ll show you how to throw these 
I Polish bloodliounds off the scent, if they 
I come in chase of us.” 

I Prince Molotkoff donned the coarse and 
dirty clothes with a rueful face, while 
I Susanin, taking the boy’s plumed cap, 
i cut it almost in two with a slash of his 
I dagger, and pricking his arm with its 
i point, stained with the blood both the 
cap and the lad’s rich lace-collar, which 
he threw down upon the bank close to the 
! water’s edge, and then trampled and 
crushed the grass all round them in such 
a way as to suggest a desperate struggle. 

’ Then, tying up the rest of the cast-off 
clothes in a bundle, he sank them in the 
stream with a heavy stone. 

I “ There, Yury Nikolaievitch,” said he to 
the Prince, who had watched these strange 
, proceedings with visible amazement, “if 
: they pursue us they’ll find these things 
I here, and then they’ll think you’re killed, | 
I and not himt for you any more; and 


• ‘‘ Ko” is the usual termination of a Cossack name, 
•• ski ” of a I’olisU one, and *' off” or “ in ” of a Russian 
one. 


that’ll be a good job not only for ms, but 
for the cause of Holy Russia.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“ Well, thanks to those chattering Pol¬ 
acks at the last village, it’ll soon get fi^road 
that instead of your being turned into a 
Pole as people say, you’re so true a 
Russian at heart that you have co be 
guarded lest you should escape; and then, 
when it’s rumoured that the young Prince 
Molotkoff has been killed, our Russian 
brothers will all think that ihe Polacks 
murdered you because they couldn’t make 
you turn traitor; and that will stir up the 
people more than anything else could do, 
for the name of Molotkoif is mighty in 
Russia.” 

On they went again at a smart pace 
(for Yaska’s new horse, though inferior 
in speed and mettle to the matchless 
“Whirlwind,” was a beast of unusual 
strength and swiftness), and nearly two 
hours passed ere they made their final 
hall for the night; for the moon rose early, 
and gave them light enough to move 
rapitUy over this level ground. 

The spot chosen by Yaska for their 
camp W’as a climip of twenty or thirty 
huge dark firs—evidently the last remnant 
of some ancient forest—a little to the right 
of the highway. The horse was securely 
tethered, and the adventurous pair, draw¬ 
ing themselves well back into tlie impene¬ 
trable shadow' of the trees, made a hearty 
supper upon tlie contents of Susanin’s 
haversack, and then fell fast asleep—as 
well they migiit after such a journey. 

But just al^ut midnight Yaska awoke 
W'ith a start, and a vague sense of disquiet. 
For a moment he hardly knew whether 
he w as really awake or still dreaming, for, 
though no living thing was visible on the 
level plain aroimd hun (over which he 
could see for himdreds of yards on every 
side in the clear moonlight), he was trou¬ 
bled by a strange, haunting, unaccountable 
feeling as if some one were close beside 
him. 

All at once the ghostly silence was 
broken by a voice which seemed to rise 
from the very earth under his feet, saying 
in a tone which, low as it was, carried 
with it a strange impression of power and 
co mman d : 

“ Are you ready to die for Russia ? ” 

(To be continued.) 


THE DIS-ORDER OE THE BATH. 

By Bev. a. N. Malae, m.a., f.o.s., 

Author " The llujhfirld Stories” “ Unde Toteserp “ Beuure of the Hydrophagon” ctc.f etc. 


CHAPTER rv. 


EXT day, while the boys were playing 
cricket and Dr. Porchester was 
coaching them in the noble game, there 
drove up the drive a portly personage in 
a dog-cart. The doctor suspecting that 
this might be the captain of the Milbum- 
ham Fire Brigade, walked up to the house 
to meet him. His surmise proved correct, 
and after an animated conversation it 
was arranged that the engine, with its 
full complement of men, should come on 
the following Wednesday about five P.M., 
and prove its capability to raise 17,000 
gallons of water out of the pond into the 


swimming-bath. Their services would bo 
gratuitous—with perhaps a little refresh¬ 
ment diuriiig the work, and supper after¬ 
wards. There would be a guinea for the 
horses, and ten shillings besides would 
cover all extras. 

The doctor was well pleased with the 
result of these negotiations. He went 
back to the field in high spirits, and at 
once communicated the happy news to 
the boys. 

“ 1 hope w’e shall be able to fill the bath 
next Wednesday, boys. The Milhumham 
Fire Brigade are coming over, and ex- 
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pect to pump the water up from the pond 
in less than three hours I ” 

A general cheer greeted the annoimce- 
ment, and we may be sure the boys were 
right royally excited at the prospect. They 
pestered the masters with questions; 
they discussed the subject among them¬ 
selves. Some of them IihaI never seen 
any fire-engine but that belonging to the 
establishment; others romanced upon 
their greater experience of such things. 
Vague notions prevailed among some of 
the little boys. The knowing ones im¬ 
posed upon the ignorant, and in one case, 
at any rate, teiTor was associated with 
the machine. 

For when Dr. Porchester was going 
his roimds for the last time on the next 
night but one, he heard sounds of muffled 
weeping in one of the dc-iinitories. Jble 
listened, and entered the room, and found 
Allen junior in a terrible state of tears 
and tribulation. The doctor endeavoured 
to feam what was amiss. Between his 
broken sobs Allen junior stammered out 
an explanation of his distress. 

“ Oh, sir, I’m so frightened at the fire 
engine! ” 

“ Frightened at the fire engine ? Wliy, 
what a silly little fellow you must be I 
What do you imagine it is like ? ” 

“ They told me it w'as a great galloping 
dragon, so fierce that thirty men can’t 
hold it in; and it breathes out flames to 
set the house on fire; and we shall be 
all burnt to death on Wednesday night if 
we can’t run two miles a minute; and 
they’ll throw our bodies into the bath to 
fill it, sir! ” 

The very mention of such fearful doings 
sent Allen junior off into uncontrollable 
fits of weeping. It was some time before 
the doctor could prevail upon the boy 
to give up his romantic notions, and form 
a more sober opinion of the object of 
his dread. But he succeeded at last in 
pacifying the misguided child. 

Dr. Porchester was thoroughly well 
pleased at the prospect of sol\dng the 
problem. The knot which hod seemed 
to defy all attempts at loosening, was to 
be severed by a stroke. He told the glad 
news to his sister, that he might enjoy 
her congratulations. And he was sorely 
vexed when she received his words in 
silence, and afterwards demurred to the 
proposal. 

“ Why, John, you can never let the 
boys bathe in w'ater from the pond I It 
would not be w’holesome, w hat with the 
swans and ducks and tadpoles and other 
vermin! ” 

“ My dear, swans and ducks are not 
vermin, nor tadpoles either for the matter 
of that; and if you wrould only keep your 
cold water for helping to fill the bath, 
instead of pouring it on my scheme, I 
should be better pleased. The water is 
all right—I should not mind bathing in 
it myself. The boys are not expected 
to drink it. I could put up a notice to 
the effect that any boy caught drinking 
the w ater or sw’allow'ing a tadpole would 
be proscribed from further use of the 
bath.” 

“ It’s all \'ery well to sny they must 
not drink it, but th(‘y can’t help doing so 
to a certain extent. One of them told 
Mrs. Tow'els last year that he gulped it 
down in quarts; those were his w’ords.” 

“ AVell, then, he ought to be ashamed of 
himself; he is not acquainted with the first 
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rudiments of natation. And if I knew 
who it w^as he shouldn’t bathe again. 
But it is all settled that the engine and 
brigade are to come over next Wednes- 
day.” 

1 “I do not like the idea at all,” con- 
I tinned Miss Porchester, who could be 
I fiiTU in her opinion when needful almost 
I to obstinacy, as her brother sometimes 
I thought. ‘‘I shall see Dr. Clarke to- 
! morrow, and will ask him what he thinks 
about it.” 

Dr. Porchester was fast beginning to 
feel uncomfortable, and in order to cut 
the discussion short he got up and left the 
room. Dow'n to the pond he strolled and 
looked at the water. It was rather low, 
and had a th'ck greenish complexion, 
which seemed to hint at possibilities of 
organic liveliness which might render it 
not altogether appetising as a table water. 
He did not tlimk that any fraudulent 
chemist would be tempted to bottle it 
and palm it off on his customers as 
genuine Apollinaris. 

But there it was, in sufficient quantity 
at any rate, whatever the quality might 
be. And the Fire Brigade were engaged 
to transfer it to the bath; and “ at all 
risks they shall do so,” said Dr. Porchester 
aloud, putting his foot dowm with em¬ 
phasis. 

He walked back towards the house, 
but in spite of his determination tiiere 
was an unpleasant feeling in his heart. 
He could not banish a nightmare-like 
apprehension of evil consequences. There 
rose before his mind a vision of pale-faced 
boys sickening from some strange dis¬ 
temper—possibly from a new disease, 

I tadpole in the stomach. What a nuisance 
! it W'as—^just when everything w’as so 
nicely settled! Then it occurred to him 
that there w’as another pond on the 
common outside the school domains: a 
pond which was supplied by natural 
springs, further off and at the bottom of 
rather a steep slope, but still there was 
that pond. He wrould go and look at it; 
he w'ould step out the distance and see if 
it seemed more promising. 

This he proceeded to do at once. He 
climbed over a fence on which he had 
put barbed wire, and scratched a vicious 
little rent in his apparel, \^ich did not 
tend to improve his frame of mind. He 
found himself in a wilderness thickly 
covered with heathery scrub and dotted 
with frequent pines, highly picturesque 
to the eye, but somewiiat provoking to the 
legs. Onwards he plunged through the 
stunted growth, trampling high to clear 
the tangled tufts, and stumbling often 
into unsuspected ditches and rabbit-holes, 
which considerably heightened the tem¬ 
perature of his body without improving 
the temper of his mind. However, he 
forced his onward way, and presently 
reached the pond. 

The first glance showed that apparently 
there was not much to commend the 
water above that of his own pond. There 
w'ere just as many tadpoles sw'arming in 
hosts near the banks, and a similar un¬ 
wholesome tinge of green. To be sure 
there were no sw'ans or ducks upon the 
surfacen but he did not think he should 
care to plunge into its depths, or rather 
shallow's, for the tide was likewise de¬ 
cidedly low’. 

So back towards the house again 
trudged the worthy man; very, very hot 


in mind and body. He counted his paces- 
and steered as best he could a straight- 
course among the pines. He climbed- 
once more over the prickly fence, and 
felt the taste of a barb in his left leg 
which elicited an exclamation of pain. 
The distance from tlmt pond to tlie bath 
was, rouglil^’ speaking, about dOO yards, 
and the ascent w as steep. Dr. Porchester 
W'as thoroughly dissatisfied with his ex¬ 
pedition. It was on the Monday that nil 
this happened, and he wavered on the 
w-ings of hesitation whether or not he 
should telegiaph to the brigade and 
prevent their coming. 

Amid his doubts and perplexities he 
felt a stubborn inclination to leave the 
matter to take its chance. The boys 
would be so w’ofully disappointed if the 
fire engine did not come; and it would 
be BO exasperating to confess defeat in a 
project which seemed so attractive at its 
birth. No, he would not telegraph I 

Next day Miss Porchester saw the 
school physician, and told him about her 
brother’s intentions and her own aversion 
to them. 

“ I entirely agree with you. Miss 
Porchester,” said Dr. Clarke. “ It would 
be unwise to run the risk of the boys 
drinking that water. It undoubtedly 
contains organic matter in considerable 
quantity, which must render it imwhole- 
some as a beverage.” 

Miss Porchester felt just a shade of 
triumph when she told her brother Dr. 
Clarke’s verdict. 

“ Very well, then, my dear, we will 
pump the w’ater from that pond on the 
common, which is fed by springs and 
has no swans or ducks upon it. It will 
only be harder work, but it will set your 
mind at rest.” 

The next day, towards five o’clock. Dr. 
Porchester sallied forth to meet the 
brigade. It would be needful to bring 
them by a different route to tlie pond om 
the common. He had surveyed the 
ground thoroughly, and decided on the 
best way to reach the pond. It was 
rather a difficult route, broken in some 
places, steep and possibly dangerous for 
a heavy vehicle. But surely, thought 
the doctor, such obstacles must some¬ 
times occur in real war against the de¬ 
structive element, and the bold hearts oP 
the brigade would not be daunted by sucli 
trivialities. 

Dr. Porchester waited on the brow of a. 
hill for half-an-hour before hearing any 
sign of approaching artillery. Then iii 
the far distance he heard the blare of a. 
bugle. Presently, as the notes sw’elled 
louder, the sounds of galloping hoofs and 
rumbling w'heels commingled with them. 
Then there was a dust, and a flash oP 
brazen helmets, and a glint of lurid red 
far dow'n the road, and so, in all the 
pomp and parade of its imposing panoply 
the Milbumham Fire Brigade rapidly 
drove tow’ards him. 

Dr. Porchester signalled them to stop,, 
and the prancing steeds w’ere pulled up ; 
when Dr. Porchester informed the captain 
of the altered plans. 

“ Tlie pond from wdiich w'O must draw" 
the water is rather further from the- 
house, but the physician thinks it would 
not be w’ise to let the boys run any risk, 
from sw'allow’ing the water of our pond, 
I am afraid w'e must defer to his counsel. 
If you can make room for me I will 
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mount and direct you to the other 
pond.” 

Captain Blazer was evidently annoyed 
at the change. He had mapped out his 
arrangements from personal inspection 
of the locality first selected, and now he 
was called upon to work on ground not 
surveyed. 

“ It will throw us back in matter of 
time and labour, sir, but we will do 
what we can. Corporal Smith, make 
room for the gentleman.” 

The doctor mounted, and the rumbling 
machine again moved forward. 

” You must tium to the left there I ” 
shouted the doctor. “ Now straight on i 
to those cottages . . . There’s a path to 
the right—it can hardly be called a road 
. . . perhaps the men had better dis¬ 
mount when we come to it. The ground 
is rather imeven at first, but not so bad 
afterwards.” 

It was uneven, to use a mild term. A 


P R a whole week I was now kept in solita^ 
confinement. Such punishment in 
these days in a school of the quality of Oak 
House would not, I expect, be endured by 
either boys or their parents. But there was 
no help for it in my ca.se. 

Even the maidservant who brought me my 
meals—they were not half what they ought 
to have been—would not an.swer my ques¬ 
tions at first: she said she was forbidden to 
talk to me. But on the fourth day, in putting 
my pale milk and very dry bread before me, 
she let out the fact that Bullet was very ill. 

“They say he’ll die, Master Jack,” she 
whispered. She was really a good-natured 
sort of girl, but I could have kicked her out 
of the room when I heard her say tnis. 

“Tell Mr. Carruthers,” I exclaimed, 
“that I want to see him. I will see him. 
He shan’t die, I tell you. Bullet die indeed! 
Yoil’re soft.” 

“ I wish I was then, that’s all,” remarked 
the girl; and she left me. 

It was no use thumping at the door and 
stamping on the floor. I was up in the pin¬ 
nacle room, away from every one. No one 
could hear me. At any rate, however, I 
found relief from my passion in making a 
noise. It seemed so absurd, so impossible, 
that Bullet could really be dying. 

And yet he was. 

From ray window on that same afternoon 
I saw a carriage drive up to the door. By 
screwing my head very much aslant, I could 
mark also that three people got out of the 
carriage. 

Something made me surmise at once that 
they were Bullet’s father and mothey and 
his little sister Alice. I even fancied I could 
see a likeness between his sister and himself. 
It vras so. The seiwant confirmed my 


trench had been originally dug; the peat- 
sods and sand had been thrown up to 
form an earthwork by way of boimdary 
to the estate, after the manner of a Roman 
fosse and vallum. But at this spot the 
trespassing inclinations of the natives, 
indulged at their own sw^eet tvill from 
time immemorial, had in a measure 
tended to level the vallum and fill up the 
fosse, so that it was conceivable that a 
heavy machine like a fire-engine might 
be driven over the difficult passage. 

Captain Blazer cast an ominous glance 
forw ard, and the more he looked the less 
he liked it. 

“ Isn’t there any other way, sir ? ” 

“ No—I’m afraid there is not. If you 
can possibly manage it you will find the 
road ea.sier beyond.” 

“ Make ready to dismount I ” shouted 
the captain. “ Dismount! ” 

The men sprang to earth with com¬ 
mendable agility considering the encum¬ 


brance of their heavy accoutrements,. 
Dr. Porchester alone remained on board. 

“ Now then, driver, can you go ahead ? ” 
asked the captain. 

“ Don’t like it, cap’n, but I can try. 
! Gee up—wheugh ! ” 

I The horses did not like it either, but 
; they responded with a burst that tested 
I the strength of the traces. The engine 
[ lurched onwards like a coal-brig on a 
lumpy sea, with sundry bumps which 
I threatened disaster. The doctor clutched 
^ any available support w'ith might and 
I main, and after a very perilous and 
I severe jolting he heaved a sigh of reliet 
1 as the dangerous passage was accom- 
, plished. 

Then they drove cautiously onward, 

, escorted and assisted by the brigadiers, 
and after manifold difliculties and hair¬ 
breadth escapes from overturning, they 
contrived to reach the level of the pond, 

(To be continued.) 


BULLET. 

A SCHOOL STORY. 
By Charles Edw'ardes. 

CHAPTER IV. 


conjectures the next time she appeared. 
But in answer to my most earnest inquiries, 
she would tell me nothing more about 
Bullet’s condition. 

The next morning, however, I was to know 
only too much. At fourteen, death assumes 
a very ugly shape, and I was nothing less 
than horrified wlien the matron came up 
and told me quietly, while she helped me to 
put on a clean collar and make a presentable 
toilet, that the deal* old fellow would not last 
much longer. 

“ He has talked a great deal about you,” 
she explained in a kind tone, “and Mr. 
Fortescue is anxious that you should see 
him. But you must be very quiet, and 
don’t cry, if you can help it, there’s a good 
boy.” 

But I made no promise in the matter. 
The tears were already in my eyes. How 
was it likely I could control them when I 
was actually in sight of him ? 

' He was awfully changed, and yet, as like 
as could be to his old self. Though his 
hair had all been cut off, there was the 
familiar look in his eyes when Mrs. Fortescue 
said softly to him— 

“ Reggy, dear ” (his Christian name was 
Reginald), “ here is Jack, whom you are 
always asking for.” 

It was no use. I could no more help 
c^ing like a baby than I could help giving 
him my hand when he feebly stretched 
one of his towards me. He smiled and 
whispered— 

I “ I’m so glad.” 

I could say nothing. We just looked at 
each other in silence, that was all. And I 
could hear his little sister behind me trying 
to stifle her sobs, and the low talk of Mrs. 
Fortescue with the trained nurse whom Mr. 


Carruthers had had the good sense to senci 
for. 

Altogether I don’t suppose I was in the 
room five minutes. The words of Mrs. 
Fortescue in my ear—“ Say good-bye to him,’ 
quite took the heart out of me. 

I did manage to do it, and put my head 
upon the pillow by his face for a moment. 
And then I was fit for nothing. 

I had caught his words; they were ever so 
faint; “Better luck next time, old fellow”' 
—and they completely upset me. 

One more look therefore, and a nod, and I 
was outside. 

The matron stopped me as I was going^ 
upstairs to my prison. 

“Mr. Carruthers says, sir,” she observed, 
“ that you need not return there. He 
thinks-” 

But I was in such a passion with Mr, 
Carruthers and Oak House in general that I 
exclaimed aloud how much I preferred to be 
alone in the pinnacle room for the rest of 
my time at school. 

“ Dll never come back to this school,” I 
said sternly, “ when once I leave it 1 ” 

Sensibly, she let me have my way, and 1 
spent one more day in confinement. 

That night Bullet died. 

The watch I wear while I write this was- 
his. I w ill never part with it, even as I hope* 
I may never part with his memory. 

It is hard indeed to prophesy about a. 
boy’s future, but I think had poor Bullet, 
lived he would have been a remarkable matt 
in many ways, and above all things a goo<l 
man. Certainly no other boy with whom I 
came into touch during about nine years of 
school life made anji.hing like the impressions 
upon me that he made. And other old Oak: 
House boys have said much the same thing. 


(the end.) 
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SOME 


W HAT would the world of adventure and 
romance be like without footsteps as 
part of its siock-in-trade ? How would the 
robbers be tracked to their lonely caves, how 
would the assassin be convicted and the 
wrongly accused be declared innocent, but 
for the prints of their feet in the moist 
earth ? How should we find employment 
for all the conventional story-book “ Indians ” 
if they were deprived of such traces to follow 
up ? And what a dreadful blank would be 
left in our memories of Roliinson Crusoe if 
the waves had obliterated that solitary foot¬ 
print in the sand ! 

Here is a puzzle of mysterious footsteps, 
which I believe remains unsolved to this day 
— visible marks, mind you, though uuex- 
pll^ed, for I don’t go in for ghostly footsteps 
which strike upon the ear only. And talk¬ 
ing of audible footsteps—do you know that 
the bare foot makes much more noise than a 
soft shoe or covering of some sort ? Lying in 
your bunk on board ship, you can always 
hear the sailors’ naked soIl-s pattering on the 
deck above you much more distinctly than the 
stepping of feet which are shod. The Apah- 
nais, amongst whom I lived in Central 
America, always muffled their feet when they 
were stalking. 

But the footstep mystery. It w’as a real 
oocurrence at Exraouth in Devonshire ; not 
the Exmouth of to-day, but forty years ago, 
when it was little more than a fishing anti 
boat-building village. I am not quite cer¬ 
tain about tiie date ; the story was told me 
when I was a child down in those parts, but 
whether as the narrative of contemporaneous 
eTenta or as a matter of history I cannot re¬ 
member. Anyhow, I know that when I was a 
bigger boy I heard the tale over again from a 
gentleman, a distinguished local naturalist, 
who had himself seen, examined, and tracked 
the prints in question. 

One morning, near to Christmas time, 
when the snow lay unusually deep for that 
part of England, footsteps like those of a 
barefooted man, but larger, w’ere observed 
on the beach, as though some big animal 
had come ashore during the night, and had 
made for the towm. That by itself might 
have passed wnthout much comment, but 
the steps continued over the roofs of the 
houses^ lying clear and sharply cut in the 
newly-fallen snow. Outside the town they 
descended to the ground again, and were 
finally lost on the outskirts of a wood about 
a mile away. Drawings and casts of these 
footprints were sent to Frank Buckland and 
other naturalists, but no satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion was ever arrived at with regard to them. 
All sorts of theories were fram^ to account 
for their presence, the most popular being 
the supposition that a man-menkey had ’ 
escaped from some menagerie or sw'um ashore | 
from a vessel passing up Channel; but 
independently of other considerations, the 
weather alone was sufficient to make this im¬ 
probable in the last degree. 

There are some footsteps in the snow, 
however, that nobody could make a mistake 
about —at least, no mistake ought to be pos¬ 
sible —the prints of feet which are specially 
adapted for such walking. The reindeer, 
for instance, has two beautiful broad concave 
hoofs on each foot, admirably calculated to > 
prevent their owner from sinking into the 
soft yielding substance over which he has to 
pass ; and, in addition to this, the foot is 
hairy underneath (quite an exceptional state 
of affairs amongst hoofed—or, indeed, any— 
animals), so as to give the deer a firm grip 
when treading on ice or snow. 


FOOTSTEPS--anE£E AND OTHEEWISE. 


By Br. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s., etc. 

If you should ever come across the foot¬ 
prints of a polar bear, you will notice that 
he too has a hairy sole, which serves a simi¬ 
lar purpose, so that he stands alone amongst 
bears in four particulars- he is the biggest; 

; he is the only one who.->‘j fur is white ; he 
has hair on the soles of his feet; and in a 
state of nature he lives entirely on flesh, 

I seals and fish and dead whales, because he 
can’t get anything else up in liis part of the 
world. Now, other bears, although they 
belong to the great group of the Carnivora, 
probably eat as much or more in the way of 
roots and fruits and honey as tliey do of 
flesh ; the sun-bear, for one, is said to be 
almost exclusively a vegetable feeder, and 
many others find the animal portion of their 
diet only in the insects which they dig up. 

If I hadn’t known it before, I should 
certainly have found out that the polar bear 
had a furry foot in the course of a visit to 
the Zoo the other day. I was walking up 
j the little path at the back of the den where 
they are kept, and hearing the bears making 
a great splashing in their pond, I peeped 
over the wall, the top of which was there¬ 
about on a level with my eyes, to see what 
they were up to; and beheld them rolling 

j over and over in the water, fighting and 

biting at each other in play, and having 
' a great game. Now’, I’m sure I need not 
remind you that all bears, howrever carnivo¬ 
rous they may be in their wild state, become 
bun-ivorous in Zoological Gardens, and even 
the white bear is no exception to the rule; 
so as soon as one of them caught sight of me 
peering at him, he naturally supposed that 
I my intentions were honourable, and that I 
' should not be so mean as to come there 

! staring without a paper bag. Up he came 

! from the pond, therefore, reared himself on 
, his hind legs, and placed his two huge fore¬ 
paws, one after the other, on the flat top of 
, the wall, each with a good straightforw’ard 
half-pint splash of muddy water slap in my 
face I 

Aw’ful paws they are, though, and so are 
those of all bears. Indian sportsmen tell us 
that the much-talked-of “ stroke ” of a tiger’s 
paw, that terrific sw’eep which is said to have 
power to break the neck of a buffalo, is all a 
myth, bred in the imagination of those who 
i ha\e never met the great cat face to face, and 
I that the tiger, whatever strength he may 
! possess in his fore-limb, does not make use 
of it in this way. But the dreadful down¬ 
ward blow of the bear’s iron-clawed hand is 
no fiction. Hunters declare that he always 
first scalps his victim of set purpose. This 
I should doubt, as far as the bear having any 
fixed idea of scalping goes ; but it is certainly 
what usually results at the outset of a con¬ 
flict with the creature at close quarters, while 
a second blow will tear the body open. I 
have seen more than one man who has been 
mauled by a bear, and escaped with his ‘*hair 
raised.” 

You wouldn’t be likely to meet with the 
foot-prints of an elephant in the snow, though 
you might. Many tropical animals, even 
such heat-loving creatures as leopards, tigers, 
and camels, at times leave their tracks in 
the snows of the high lands of the countries 
* which they inhabit. In Cabul the Ameer 
orders out the royal elephants to trample 
down the snow and keep the streets passable 
in winter. But say you did find an elephant’s 
footstep anywhere, in snow, mud, or sand, 
you should be able to give without hesitation 
the height of the animal which had trodden 
there, though you never saw him in your life. 
The circumference of an elephant’s foot bears 


a definite relation to its height; and W'hat 
should you guess the proportion to be ? How 
many times round the foot, that is, will tell 
you how tall he is ? I have heard people, 
standing and looking tiist at the elephant and 
then at his foot, guess “ tw’enty times round,” 
working it out in their minds; and very few 
say less than ten times. It may astonish 
you, but it’s true— twice the circumference of 
the foot gives the exact height. 1 am told 
that this calculation never comes out wrong 
to a greater extent than an inch and a half 
in the sum total, but in the great majority of 
cases it will enable you to say precisely how 
high the beast is. 

Some time ago I measured the impression 
in soft boggy clay of the foot of an elephant 
which I had never seen; the long diameter 
was sixteen inches, and the circumference 
was forty-six inches and a half. I, therefore, 
pronounced the height to be seven feet nine 
inches. But when the book was brought out, 
wherein the points of these and other ele¬ 
phants W’ere registered, we found that this 
particular specimen was entered as being 
nearly 7iine feet high; so we measured him 
again by a strictly vertical method—that is, 
by putting him between two upright posts 
and laying a stick horizontally across his 
shoulders (which is always the loftiest part 
of a really well-shaped elephant)—and there 
it was proved, to the confusion of those who 
had doubted, that he was exactly seven feet 
and three-quarters high, not an inch more or 
less. The mistake in the registered estimate 
had arisen from the rough and ready mode of 
measurement employed. A tape had been 
thrown across him and the ends pegged down 
by his feet on either side; the length thus 
obtained (seventeen feet, some inches) was 
divided by two, and the half entered in the 
book as Aurungzebe’s height. 

Elephants are not swift animals, and they 
can't jump at all; but their great feet enable 
them to swim better and more enduringly 
than any other animal whose home is purely 
terrestrial, and they are good climbers. I 
don’t mean to say that they can run up trees 
like a squirrel—only that they have the 
power of clambering up steep hill-sides and 
rocky places in a way that surprises those 
who have been accustomed to see them on 
level ground. 

What a foot it is, too! often half a yard in 
its long diameter (from front to back, as the 
creature stands, not from side to side; in 
techn I al terms, the antero-poste^ ior diameter 
is greater than the transverse)^ but it is very 
nearly circular. Cut off, scooped out, dried 
and stuffed, they make capital footstools or 
fancy boxes. Five toes on each—the great 
beast wants all the support he can get— 
furnished with huge, hoof-like nails, all 
except one toe on each hinder foot. Some¬ 
times two toes on the hind foot are deficient 
in nails, and this in India is sufficient to give 
an elephant a bad name as “ unlucky ” in 
native estimation, and so to greatly lower 
his market value. But it’s no wonder that 
the term “ elephant-footed ” has been adopted 
in more than one instance to express the fact 
that an animal is gifted with extremities un¬ 
usually massive when compared with the 
rest of its kind. Thus, one of the extinct 
wingless birds of New Zealand has been 
named by Professor Owen the elephant-footed 
moa.and Testudoelephantopus is the scientific 
appellation of the great tortoise of the Gala¬ 
pagos Islands. 

In Thibet and elsewhere they show you 
the miraculous footsteps of Buddha imprinted 
in the solid rock. As some of these are 
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eighteen inches long by six broad, it would 
seem as if very gigantic proportions must be 
ascribed to Buddha by those who believe in 
their authenticity; but what shall we say to 
the alleged stature of Vishnu, the distance 
between whose eyes was a seventy thousand 
days’ journey! 

You all know birds’ tracks, like the marks 
of a three pronged fork with the spikes spread 
well abroad. Some birds have three toes, 
and others four, but the fourth would not 
necessarily touch the ground in walking. Do 
you know any bird which has only two toes ? 
There is but one, the ostrich. And in his 
case, one of the two is a very little one, while 
the other is enormous and has a nail which 
is quite like a boof, so you see the ostrich 
comes very near having a one toed foot like 
the horse * and, singularly enough, this one 
big toe, like that of the horse, isn't the big 
toe ” at all, but corresponds in each of them 
to the third or middle toe of other animals. 

The tracks of horses are almost as neces¬ 
sary to stories of adventure as those of 
robbers or moccossined Indians. It was a 
favourite dodge with old writers to make 
their heroes or highwaymen shoe their horses 
backwards, so as to mislead pursuers; but 
really I don’t see how such a ruse could for 
a moment deceive anybody who knew any¬ 
thing about a horse’s mode of progression, 
while it always seemed to be taken for 
granted in the calmest manner that the poor 
animal would maintain his break-neck pace, 
shod in this style, without the least embar¬ 
rassment. 

Of all creatures living or (as far as we 
know) extinct, the horse has the fewest toes, 
one on each foot—he couldn’t have much 
less,could he? When I say the “horse,” of 
course, I mean the horse tribe in general, 
including the asses, zebras, and the nearly- 
exterminated quagga of Airica. The little 
“ splint-bones,” as ostlers call them, are 
probably rudimentary sort of toes, or fingers 
as the case may be. When you come to 
study natural history scientifically, you’ll 
find that zoologists don’t speak of animals 
having four legs or four feet, those terms 
being reserved for the hind limbs only; the 
fore limbs (including the wings of birds) are 
“ arms,” divided by the elbow joint, as with 
os, into the “ upper arm ” and “ fore-arm,” 
while the extremity comprises the wrist, and 
manus or hand. The hoof is only a big 
finger or toe-nail, nothing more. And what 
is generally called the knee of a horse is, in 
reality, its wrist-joint. You can easily satisfy 
yourself of this by counting the divisions of 
the arm from the shoulder downwards and 
comparing them with your own, and from 
there tracing down the long straight hand, 
and single enormous finger. 

“ Fore-legs,” and “ four legs,” might lead 
to a good deal of confusion in talking, 
however distinct they may be when written. 
That reminds me of something, though it 
doesn’t bear at all on the subject. Once 
they had a lot of lizards at the Zoo, called 

eyed ” lizards, on account of the round eye¬ 
like markings on their sides. This term 
“eyed,” or ocellatc, is applied to many 
animals which display such circular spots— 
skinks and leopards and frogs, and all sorts 
of things. As the number of these lizards 
overcrowded their case, it was decided to get 
rid of four of them, and accordingly, the 
next published list of duplicates for sale 
contained the advertisment of “four eyed 
lizards.” Whether anybody bought them or 
not I can’t say, but lots of people came to 
see the extraordinary reptiles with four eyes. 
It was all the more ridiculously appropriate 
because some lizards do possess traces of a 
third eye. 

When you see an animal with a well- 
developed hoof, or even when you see the 


hoof without the owner thereof, you know a 
great deal about the habits, the mode of life, 
the food, the disposition, and the nature of 
that animal generally, if you only think it 
over. To begin with, it is a running animal, 
fitted for moving over dry ground, and pre¬ 
sumably to be found in such a situation. It 
certainly does not climb or live in trees or in 
the water, nor does it fly or burrow in the 
earth. The presence of such a hoof indi¬ 
cates that the limb serves the purpose of a 
support only to the body, and if you examine 
the creature you wdll find this indication 
amply confirmed by Hs entire structure ; for 
instance, no hoofed animal has collar-bones, 
showing that its arms are useless for prehen- 
sion or grasping, but are designed simply for 
locomotion. From this it almost conclusively 
follows that it feeds on vegetable matter, 
since it has neither claws nor flexible fingers 
to seize on prey or to dig up insects; and 
when you know that an animal is a vegetable 
feeder you can surmise its habits in general 
pretty correctly, you can form an idea of its 
internal arrangement, and may fairly assume 
that it is not likely to be so fierce and aggres¬ 
sive as a flesh-eater. All this, and much 
more besides, from a toenail, or even the 
print of one in the mud. 

Just observe, too, how beautifully the 
formation of the whole limb carries out the 
original suggestion of the hoof - sheathed 
toes. If you trace that of a horse, for ex¬ 
ample, from the shoulder down, you find 
that it goes zigzag instead of straight; the 
bladebone projects forwards, the next bone 
turns almost directly backwards, and the one 
below that runs slightly forward again to the 
wrist or “knee.” And this succession of 
slants in alternate directions is admirably 
adapted to break the shock which the heavy 
body would otherwise impart as the creature 
bounds along, just as a carriage is protected 
by being mounted on springs. Beasts which 
live on vegetable food are always bigger and 
heavier in the trunk than those of carni¬ 
vorous diet. 

Perhaps you have never seen the footsteps, 
or “pugs,” as they are called, of a tiger. 
Perhaps you never will, so I’ll tell you how 
to make a very close imitation, such as has 
deceived many a sportsman in India whose 
friends have been cruel enough to play him 
a trick ! Thump your closed fist into some¬ 
thing soft; that makes the “pad.” Then 
make four little dents wiiJi your bent knuckle 
just outside and around, on a level with 
the ends of the shut fingers, to give the 
toes, and there’s your tiger-pug. But this 
would not do for a wounded or enraged 
specimen, because his claws would be ex¬ 
tended in anger and he would grasp and 
tear up the earth as he went along. Yon 
may sometimes find traces of blood in the 
tracks of lions and tigers which have not 
been wounded: they are very tender-footed, 
and if compelled to travel in the heat of the 
day over sandy or rocky ground, their pads 
will often blister and bleed. AJl the oat 
tribe have hairy soles. 

The footsteps of animals, as well as the 
animals themselves, are found preserved in 
a fossil state ; indeed, in one or two cases it 
is possible that we have the footprints of 
animals of which all other evidence has en¬ 
tirely disappeared. There is a district in 
the State of Connecticut in America which is 
curiously rich in these fossil footsteps, a re¬ 
markable and varied series of them having 
been discovered there in more than twenty 
different places, scattered over an area of 
eighty miles. They are believed to be those 
of great extinct reptiles, lizards, frogs, turtles, 
and perhaps birds. Around some of them 
are a lot of little pits or depressions formed 
by the raindrops which were falling when 
the animals w^ked, long ages ago, over the 


soft mud now turned to solid stone. Theae 
fossil footsteps are so highly valued by col¬ 
lectors that some of them fetch two hundred 
guineas apiece. 

The hippopotamus has a massive but a 
shapely hand and foot, each carrying four 
toes, and makes rather an elegant imprint, 
though by no means one which you would 
care to sustain on your pet corns. The track 
of a rhinoceros, which is three-toed, is a much 
more stodgy affair. A buffalo leaves just a 
deep pit, so nearly circular that you might 
find it difficult to believe that it had not been 
excavated with some instrument; the banks 
of the pools where they come to drink and 
the crust around their favourite “salt-licks” 
present a very funny appearance from this 
cause. The footstep of an animal wdll often 
tell you. not only what sort of beast it is, 
but in what sort of a place it has lived. 
Deer which inhabit moist situations soon 
get their cloven-looking double hoofs broad¬ 
ened and expanded to guard them against 
sinking into the softer soil. The islands of 
Lewis and Harris (which are so joined by a 
narrow neck of land as to be practically one) 
abound with deer of identically the same 
species; but in the one, where the ground is 
low and swampy, the feet are much bigger 
than are those which have to traverse the 
higher and drier island, and people who live 
there can say in a moment, even by lookup 
at a track, whether a deer is Lewifa or Harris 
bred. An ox has two fine hard strong hoofs 
on each foot—no doubt you have seen them 
many a time polished and set in silver as 
inkstands or pincushions. But they are 
kept in shape and firm by being constantly 
worn down on suitable soil as they grow; 
what would happen to them if they were not 
BO held in check is well exemplified by the 
foot of an ox from a swampy district in the 
Falkland Islands, to be seen in the “ Index 
Collection ” devoted to the Mammalia in the 
Natural History Department of the British 
Museum. It has grown and spread abroad 
and got twisted round—in fact, it’s “ all over 
the place,” and I would defy anybody to 
guess what it w’as if they didn’t see the label. 
The same sort of thing would happen to your 
nails if you didn’t cut them or get them worn 
away, for they are always growing (they are 
not hoofs, because they take no part in sus¬ 
taining our weight). A big-toe nml was once 
brought to me to cut (of course, the toe and 
the person to w’hom it belonged came with 
it); it had been allowed to grow from neglect 
until it had turned sideways and had actually 
overlapped and wrapped round the other 
four toes. At the base it was more than 
half-an-inch thick, and looked like the rough 
bark of a tree! 

Yes, very wonderful and very beautiful are 
the lessons taught by the footsteps of ani¬ 
mals of the manner in which they are fitted to 
their locality and mode of living. Take 
camel, for instance. Its two toes would sink 
into the loose desert sand did it conform to 
the habit of all other hoofed creatures and 
walk on the tips of its nails, so we find that 
the hinder part of these toes is brought to 
bear upon the ground; and that not only are 
they widely expanded so as to give as much 
resting surface as possible, but the space 
between them is filled in with a kind of broad 
thin horny plate stretched across the bottom 
of the foot, in addition to the hoofs proper. 
These plates answer the purpose of support¬ 
ing the huge beast over the sand in a similar 
way to that served by our snow-shoes. Now 
the camel has very few near relatives left in 
the world—only one family, in fact, and they 
live a long way off; so far that they certainly 
never meet, unless they happen to be thrown 
together in a menagerie. The Llamas of 
South America are his “next of kin” (pro¬ 
nounced lee-ah'-mat but only two syllables ; 
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pronounce it as it is written, but throw a sort 
of y in somehow at the beginning, lydfna). 
But they don’t live in deserts ; on the con¬ 
trary their lot is cast on lovely grassy plains 
and hillsides, and how different are their 
feet—two long slender toes without any plate 
between them, and widely divergent, so 
much BO that the track of a llama or alpaca 
is quite bird-like, wanting only a third toe to 
complete the similarity. 

After all, very few animals walk on their 
whole feet as we do—or as we ought to do, 
for our high-heeled and arched shoes push 
half our feet off the ground. If you take the 
impress of the wet foot of an Indian or of 
anybody who has always gone barefooted, 
and compare it with a similar print of your 
own, you will notice that much more of his 
comes in contact with the floor than yours 


does. But a vast number of creatures never 
put their heels to earth at all. All hoof¬ 
bearing animals, as we have seen, walk on 
the points of their toes, except the camel- 
kind ; and all the cat tribe, all the dogs, | 
wolves, foxes, and hyix-nas are digitigrade - ^ 
toe-walkers. The flatfoot-walking or •plant i- I 
grade beasts are the bears, the racoons, 
badgers, otters, weasels, and things of that | 
description, as well as the tierce cat-like little 
Cryptoprocta of Madagascar, but even these i 
do not all place the entire foot to the ground. 
All of them have naked soles, except my 
friend the polar bear; the footstep of an i 
ordinary brown bear is very much like that i 
of a gigantic negro. j 

Now I venture to prophesy that the reign . 
of the footstep in story books is neai’ly 
done. I 


In future we shall identify our heroes and 
villains and long-lost brothers, in romance 
as in reality, not by their foot, but their 
/twj 7 cr-prints. It is a fact which has long 
been known, but to which attention has been 
particularly drawn of late, that the little 
curved and wavy lines in the skin at the ends 
of the tingers and thumb differ in different 
people, no two persons having them exactly 
alike; and that furthermore they always 
remain the same, and do not change with 
age or any other condition. So that a tinger 
print is really a more conclusive proof of 
identitication than a photograph, and a boy’s 
dirty thumb-mark on the title-page of a 
book ought to reckon as better evidence of 
ownership than his name written in it. 

(the end.) 


BEOTHEE WILL TO THE EESCUE 

AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 

By E. M. Tod. 


tt.t.tam and John Anderson were the sons i 
of a Scotch clergyman who had | 
emigrated in the year ’53 to push their 
fortunes in Australia. ; 

William, who was the stronger character ; 
of the two, had done well, and John, who ; 
had taken up work in a mercantile house in 
Sydney as a clerk, had latterly, acting on | 
William’s advice, gone in for sheep fanning. 

Within the past few years he had taken ! 
“ a slice of country ” in the unsettled dis- j 
triots, only inhabited by blacks, kangaroos, | 
etc., until John, his men, and his sheep | 
appeared upon the scene. 

William’s station was now within the 
settled districts, and contained 30,000 sheep, 
with 500 cattle and 50 horses, fifteen years i 
having melted away since the brothers | 
touched shore on Australian soil. 

One morning, William, anxious to know 
how his brother was getting along, suddenly 
called in his black boy, a New South Wales 
black, about twenty-three years of age, and 
who had been in his service since he was 
sixteen, and said to him, “ Peter, go and 
saddle up Mammoth for me, and take Billy 
for yourself. I am going to pay a visit to 
Mr. John. We will start in a few hours, and 
maybe away two or three weeks.” 

The valises and saddlebags were packed 
with a few bare necessaries, and the start 
was duly made. What follows may be best 
narrated in William’s own words, and, as he | 
seldom spoke of himself, was absolutely 
trustworthy, and without an ounce of swagger, j 
I trust that his narrative may be read with 
interest. 

He told me the story one night as we sat 
on the ground beside our solitary camp fire, j 
in one of those moonlight nights which are 
80 wonderful in Australia, our horses hobbled 
and our “billy” of tea, into which we took 
oooasional dips, between us as he proceeded. 

William's Story, 

Of course we followed the dray track, 
travelling from one neighbour’s station to 
another, and in this way had got within 
forty miles of Rothesay, when we met a 
horseman going towards the coast, who, 
during our brief conversation, informed me 
that a rumour had reached his ears to the 
effect that John’s station, on Rothesay 
Greek, was “ stuck up ” by the blacks, who 
were reported to be “cabawn coolah,” i.e. 
very angry. 

I at once pushed on to Mowa-Mowa, the 
head station of a squatter 1 had known years 
ago in Victoria. 

Here 1 put up for the night, as darkness 


having set in, and rain coming steadily down, 
there seemed no alternative. 

My old friend gave me a rough sketch of 
the country, creeks, etc., which lay before me 
on the morrow’s journey, and which was 
invaluable. 

When saddling up at daybreak, I did 
not like the look of the sky, and the way the 
rain fell, with angry gusts, seemed ominous, 
making me feel anxious about the result of 
our expedition. I looked carefully to my 
revolver, which I wrapped up in a piece of 
oilskin before putting it in the pigskin pouch 
suspended from my waistbelt. 

Peter also wa.s similarly armed. 

For the first few miles we chatted away 
together, but the rain fell in such a con¬ 
tinuous downpour that our talk w'as at last 
damped out. We came to the first sign of a 
creek, and remarked how rapidly it w’as 
rising. 

“ Mitta And’son,” said the calm Peter, 

“ rain, I believe, plenty come down. Creek 
plenty jump up. You and me swim horses 
j where ’nother creek sit down, more farther I 
i believe.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ I am afraid we will have 
some ugly creeks to cross, but we’ll manage 
it somehow.” 

The first creek (a small one, generally dry) 
was up to the horses’ knees, the next up to 
their girths, and the others we had to swim j 
—one of them a big, nasty deep creek, going 
at a terrible pace, in full flood, but narrow. 

The ground soon got boggy, and travelling 
became slow and laborious. At last in the 
distance we saw a row of unusually tall gum 
tiXH;'ti winding down a valley, their white 
stems and towering heads making them the 
giauis of the surrounding country. These 
generally giow in the bed, or on the dry 
banks of a river, and we can frequently tell 
the course of a river by these green trees 
alone, and this, in the open forest country, 
like the one we were travelling through, was 
very marked here. 

Arrived at length, I consulted both watch 
and compass, and then surveying the features 
of the country, and comparing them with 
the rough map furnished by my brother’s 
neighbour, I knew that we had reached 
Rothesay Creek at last. So far, good 1 Un¬ 
fortunately, i also knew that his head station 
was on the right bank, to reach which we 
must cross the river. 

The river was a very rapid and wide one. 

It was also rising fast, and 1 knew that we 
had undertaken a task which might cost one 
of us (perhaps both) our lives. I sat down 
quietly, having first hobbled our horses, who, 


! nothing loth, shook themselves and began to 
I crop the grass. Peter sat apart, silent. I 
: began to take in the position of affairs. 

Above us the bed of the river was almost 
filled up with Ti-trees, the rushing waters 
ploughing great lanes through them. These 
short scrubby trees were almost submerged, 
so high was the flood. 

' Opposite to where I sat was a pool all but 
devoid of trees—a pool at ordinary times, 
but now a wide expanse of muddy water— 
with irresistible force, in the centre of which,, 
arid about a hundred yards low er down, was a 
small grassy island. 

Logs of w’ood, descending from the rapids 
above, kept shooting with a will into the pool. 

Verily, the more w'e looked at it the less 
W'e liked it. On the other hand, my motto 
always is, “ A difficulty w'ell understood is 
half overcome.” 

Having taken in the situation I rose, and. 
with the words “ God will I shall ” ringing in 
my ear, called out to Peter, “ Catch the horses., 
remove the hobbles, tighten ihe girths, an<l 
look alive! ” 

I Then taking my revolver out of my pouch. 
I I placed it in the saddlebag, which I buckled 
J up tightly. I next tied the stirrups in front 
j of me, taking off boots and trousers—leaving 
! in fact only my Crimean shirt and a soft felt 
hat on—and, having tied my clothes to the 
D’sof the saddle, I vaulted on to Mammoth’s 
back, for you know', old fellow, liow’ utterly 
impossible it is to get your feet out of stirrups, 
in a flooded river, wdien one is “ riding 
home,” and how many men have been lost 
by sw'imming in their boots and trousers. 

As I turned round and looked at Peter, I 
saw an anxious look in his face w'hich I had 
never seen before. 

“ Courage, Peter ! ” I said. 

“ Oh, all right, Mitta And’son ; where you 
go, my go too ! ” 

I now brought Mammoth to the brink, and 
touched him wdth my bare heels. He didn’t 
like it a bit; I cheered him with my voice, 
but he only shook his head, snorting loudly 
W'hen he smelt the water. At last the noblt? 
animal made one step, and next moment w t'* 
were swimming for our lives. 

The force of the current was dreadful, and 
even with a firm grip of Mammoth’s mane, I 
j could barely keep in the saddle as we swept 
down stream, but ever, by little and little, 

I making our way towards the other side. 
Suddenly he reared on end, and I was throwm 
into the raging flood, whilst the log which 
had poked the old horse so violently in the 
ribs shot past horse and rider down stream. 

Luckily I had never let go Mammoth’s 
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mane, and so, by making gigantic efforts, I 
Bomehow managed to get across the saddle 
once more. 

Meanwhile, the horse showed evident signs 
of distress. 

Casting my eyes clown the river, I foiintl 
that we were already within ten yards of tht* 
island. I therefore turned the horse’s head 
directly down stream. 

He soon placed his forefeet on the bank, 
and I, seeing his difliiculty, scrambled over his 
head, and going ashore, led him to a suit¬ 
able landing place, where he came ashore. 

And now, when I saw how blown iny 
trusty steed really was, I recognist'd the 
danger he and I had been in; he of losing 
his life, and I of losing, if not mv life, at 
least my valuable horse, and my only means 
of travelling. Turning round I saw Peter 
sitting well, but Billy, being a poor swim¬ 
mer, was being rapidly carried down past 
the island, I feared to destruction. I lost 
sight of them as they rounded a corner, 
having failed, so far, to cross the river. 

Mammoth having cjuite recovered his 
wind, and night coining on fast (as it always 
does in the tropics) I again got into tlie 
pigskin, and after an arduous swim found 
myself at last on the right side of the river. 
Beplacing my garments, wet as they were, I 
rode up a ridge to see if I could get any 
tidings of my poor black boy Peter. 

The wind, which had been rising, had in¬ 
creased to a gale, and not much liking the 
scud of the clouds, I looked out for the most 
open piece of ground wherein to pass the 
night, a bit of forethought which saved me 
from death I have no doubt. 

The countn* was covered with gum, iron- 
bark, and blood-wood trees, and if the gale 
increased, I anticipated that some of them 
would be tumbling about. I sat down, holding 
Mammoth’s bridle in my hand. 

No man ever charged me with cowardice, 
bat I don’t mind confessing to an old friend 
like you, that my nerve was tried to the 
uttermost that truly awful night. 

The darkness now was impenetrable, and 
the gale had increased to a hurricane. I let 
go the horse’s bridle, and lay down flat on 
my face. Had I stood up I should have been 
hurled to the earth. 

You cannot conceive my situation as I lay 
there. The wind roared, and now and then 
seemed to come in short gusts of such fury 
that it sounded as if heavy cannon were 
being fired to windward. Now and again, 
a sharp, horrible crack, followed by a terrible 
thud, told of some tree uprooted or broken 
in two. My danger, however, arose from the 
limbs of trees, which, tom violently off, and 
taken up on the wings of the wind, were 
carried aloft for some distance, and these I 
heard falling around me, even in this open 
place, where I had reckoned I was fairly safe. 

Dawn at length broke. At its approach the | 
wind somewhat moderated, and 1 ventured, 
as daylight itself returned, to look around me. 

Such a scene of desolation I had never 
conceived, even in my wildest dreams—trees 
uprooted everywhere. Now and again their 
strong trunks snapped in two as I would 
break a lucifer match with my fingers. 
Branches scattered about, and in fact the 
face of nature quite changed in one night. 

Then I sav7 Mammoth standing on his 
bridle, looking frightened out of his life. ' 

1 went up to him, when lo ! to my intense 
joy 1 perceived Peter making frantic signs to 
me as he slowly led his horse up to where I 
was. 

He informed me that he had been carried 
down a quarter of a mile before he and his 
horse found a landing, and with a few ex¬ 
pressive gestures and words, he recalled the 
horrors of the night. 

We had still some cold meat and damper 


I left, and enjoyed our breakfast, looked to our 
pistols, put in fresh cartridges, lest the others 
by any chance should have got damp, and 
then decided to follow the track of a dray 
whicli seemed to have been lately used for 
carting up split timber for building purpo.ses, 
probably for some hut on my brother’s station. 

I state it as a fact that it took us nearly 
two hours to lead our horses by the bridles 
half a mile, so thickly lay the fallen trees on 
our path. 

We were much cheered in our task by see¬ 
ing on the top of a ridge a house, for we 
knew it ntiist be Kothesay, and you may 
know how patiently we plodded on, scram¬ 
bling over the timber. 

After this we came to thinner timber, 
much of it being cut dowm for the purpose of 
, building the station, yards, etc., and so 
I mounting our steeds we give a “Cooey!” 

and John emerged from the house, waving 
I his hat. I soon was shaking him by the hand 
I and passed indoors—and now poor Peter, 

I still holding the horses, asked for orders, and 
I w'as tol<l to hobble both, and remove saddles 
and bridles. ' 

This done he was invited inside—contrary 
to custom- - and shared w’ith me a hasty meal, | 
washed down by a very welcome pot of tea. 

John, ineiinwhile, informed us ho\v the 
shepherds had to be brought into the head- 
station, as the blacks had begun to threaten 
their lives, attempting to drive away the 
sheep, spearing a few as it was. And now 
I that they had mustered in larger numbers, 

I and, finding but three white men to confront 
I them, their boldness increased daily, despite 
the fact that one of them had been shot dowm i 
and one or two wounded, in their raids on 
the flocks, by the armed shepherds. ! 

I was glad to find that John had with fore- | 
thought laid in a stock of gims and ammu- I 
nition— four carbines (double-barrelled), four I 
revolvers, three cutlasses, and last, not least, | 
a large single duck gun, holding fully double 
the usual charge—and which J annexed for 
my ow-n special use. 

Said John, meditatively, “ I have been 
expecting them to rush the station daily.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “ if they mean that, it’s j 
what I hope they will do wWlst we are here, j 
and we ought to read them a lesson when 
they do.” 

At sundovm the sheep were duly yarded, 
the shepherds joining us, and I began to 
draw out plans for the defence of the station 
in the event of the blacks attempting to rush 
or storm it. This they would do at the first 
streak of dawn, being afraid to attack in the 
dark, and equally so in broad daylight. 

With a good strong auger, we drilled loop¬ 
holes through the rough split slabs consti¬ 
tuting the walls of the house, placing the 
keen-eyed, sharp-eared Peter in the veran¬ 
dah, to keep watch the while. 

By common consent 1 was appointed com¬ 
mander, and forthwith had the carbines and 
revolvers handed round. John and myself 
took a cutlass apiece, and the third we placed 
between tbe two sbepberds, bandy for either, 
in tbe event of a band-to-band figbt. 

After smoking our pipes silently we lay 
down on the floor, called in Peter, who 
camped close by me, each of us grasping 
some w'eapon, and all ready for imme^ate 
action. Tbe deep silence was broken only 
by tbe cricket and tbe bullfrog, as I lay, rest¬ 
less and uneasy, straining my ears to catch 
every sound, and wholly unable to sleep. 

The night was a contrast to the previous 
one. The hurricane had changed to a dead 
calm, and the rain had ceased. It was, how¬ 
ever, like its predecessor, very dark, and 
(not unlike it) intolerably long. 

At the first streak of dawn the crickets 
and bullfrogs seemed to have fallen asleep, 
and the silence became intense. 


It was then that a hand touched me on the 
ann, and Peter whispered, “ Get up, Mitta 
And’son ! Hist! my believe black fellow come 
, up.” 

To spring up and pass the word round 
very quietly was the work of a moment, an<l 
now each man, in accordance with niv 
instructions on the previous evening, stood 
ready for anything, 

I You could hear absolutely nothing, as day¬ 
light slowly deepened, save the stifled breath 
ing of our men in their excitement. 

Peter’s eye was at his loophole, searching 
the gloom as only an Australian black fellow 
can peer into the darkness. Still there was 
no sign, and the daylight increased. 

I stood at the extreme end of the verandah, 
where was an open shutter doing duty for 
one of the windows, grasping the duck gun 
loaded with slugs, and double shotted too. 

Suddenly Peter spoke again -this time 
loudly. “ Look out! Black fellow plenty. 
Come quick.” 

Then arose on the still air a yell as of a 
thousand fiends, rushing from all sides on our 
small house, and naturally the verandah 
with the front door was the special object of 
attack. In a second or two it w’as filled with 
blacks, and now came my turn. 

I had waited for this, and my nerve did 
not fail me when the crisis came. Putting 
the duck gun to my shoulder, I unfastened 
the shutter, poked the muzzle through, so as 
to command the entire length of the veran¬ 
dah, and fired. The loud report rang through 
the small room, and was followed by yells of 
rage and pain, and the stampede of the 
unharmed, as, terror-struck for the moment, 
they bolted. 

One of the men was about to open the door, 
when I thundered out— 

‘‘ Every man stick to his post till I give 
orders.” 

Beloading the duck gun with slugs once 
more, I waited in silence, Peter still on the 
look-out. Suddenly his voice broke the 
silence. “ Black fellow come back again. 
Look out! ” 

Daylight enabled us all to see them out of 
our loopholes as they came on cautiously, 
tlirowing spears, some of which passed 
between the slabs of wood, but all retained 
in the left hand the formidable club. 

“ Fire low. Make every shot tell! ” I 
cried, and the stern and terrible game of war 
in self-defence went on. 

They, feeling evidently the uselessness of 
fighting us at long ranges, were harangued 
by their leader, during which pause all 
weapons were reloaded. 

“ Steady all I Noio comes the crisis,” 
were my words. 

“ Here they come; be ready, and be steady.” 

The leader, a gigantic black, holding a 
heavy club in his right hand, ran many yards 
ahead, a few more following boldly, the rest, 
as if not quite so sure about it, more lei¬ 
surely. Springing right on to the verandah, 
he soon made the door fly open, and was 
amongst us in a moment. Every man had 
missed him as he ran. 

A bull in a china shop was a joke to it. 

Seizing my cutlass, I met him face to face, 
and as he raised his club to knock me over, 
I lunged rapidly forward, passed the blade 
through his breast, and with a scream ho 
fell back dead 

Immediately two of the boldest spirits 
followed him inside, but were picked off by 
the revolvers of the others, and the door was 
again thrown to and rudely barricaded by 
the table, which John stood against, pistol 
in hand, ready for the first intruder. 

With a wild howl, once more the verandalr 
was filled with the enemy, thirsting for onr 
blood. I was still at my post, and had, in 
I view of this, withdrawn the Mt from the 
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shutter. Then raising the duck gun rapidly | with the muzzle. I think I shall never 
iio jqy shoulder, I poked the shutter open | forget the murderous faces turned towards 


me, with eyes blazing and teeth glittering, as 
I reluctantly fired. The effect, even to me, 
was appalling; but recovering my presence 
of mind, I cried, “ Open windows and doors 
and give it to them now ! ” 

Peter yelled with excitement, and was 
going out recklessly, when I stopped him lest 
any blacks might be lying in ambush ready 
to spear him. 

We fired a few volleys, and then w’ent out 
in a body and patrolled round the house. 
The blacks were now in full retreat, some 
at high speed, as if they thought we were 
going to follow them, others limping slowly, 
but the fight was over and the day w’on, 
and that tribe would think twice before 
attacking Rothesay again. 

Then John, with a tear in his eye, gripped 
my hand hard, and with a voice full of 
emotion, said: 

“ Thank you. Will, old fellow; I’ll never 
forget this morning’s work. But for you I 
am quite convinced we should all have been 
massacred. But come, let us see after the 
wounded blacks, poor fellows ! ” 

I w’as about to comply w’ith his wish w’hen 
I noticed some blood running down his left 
hand. “ Oh, it’s nothing,” he said. “ When 
the door was thrown open, a spear came 
hurtling in, and went through my forearm, 
but it did not go deep, and I soon pulled it 
out; a mere surface wound of no account, 
which will soon heal.” 

Then turning towards the verandah, he 
said, “ Look to them first, poor wretches.” 

Quite a dozen lay in their dying agonies, or 
dead; those two shots of mine had swept 
the verandah, and the carbines had done 
their share of the work, for eight more 
bodies were found around the house, as also 
a few wounded blacks, who were dangerous 
to approach, but who at last allowed us to do 
our best for their good, we making signs of 
goodwill to them. 

I draw a veil over the burial of the dead, 
and, alas! over the sufferings and death of the 
wounded, all fatally, save two young fellows, 
w’ho afterwards became quite friendly with 
kindhearted John, who always employed 
them on the station, and through whom the 
rest of the tribe gradually ‘‘came in,” and 
could be seen a year or two afterwards peace¬ 
fully encamped on the creek close to the 
station, a thorough understanding having 
been arrived at between white and black, 
between the civilised man and the savage. 

‘‘But then, you know,” William added, 

” John is such a good old fellow t ” 

(the end.) 


HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLE HAND CAMERA. 


Author of '*UovB to starP a * Bojf't Oitn' 


T he last separate portion of the camera has 
now to confronted. One has frequently 
to take moving objects, and for this purpose 
we must have a shutter. You can get one 
readymade from Lancaster’s to fit the Instan- 
tograph lens. His ‘‘ See-Saw ” shutter would 
be particularly good for this work, as the 
strings could be let through holes in the 
bottom of the box, and the shutter thus 
worked from the outside. This shutter is a 
patent, and I prefer, therefore, not to de¬ 
scribe it. 

Failing means to purchase the shutter 
ready m^e, you can construct a simple ‘‘ go 
and return ” shutter for yourself, which will 
answer all requirements. A great many of the 


By Reginald A. R. Bennett, b.a. oxon.. 

Postal Photographic Club," "Photographic Magic Lanter 

PART rv. 

cheaper forms of hand cameras are fitted 
with this shutter. 

To form the back of the shutter take a 
piece of wood about ^ inch thick, and cut 
therefrom a piece 4} inches long by 2| inches 
broad. At the edges of this we have to form 
grooves, but if you are clever enough with 
your tools to form it all out of one piece of 
wood I inch thick, by all means do so; if not, 
take three pieces of the same wood, one 2 inches 
long by j inch broad, and the others 4:| inches 
long by J inch broad, and build them up on 
the sides and end cl the back piece to form 
a frame, with one side left out. Now we 
want two more pieces of the same wood 4} 
inches long, but i inch broad. Take these 


Slides and other Transparencies, etc., etc. 


I and glue them down on the top of those that 
were glued down the sides, so that their 
outside edges are flush with the other pieces 
I and the back of the shutter. Having done 
this you will have got your grooves formed 
down the sides of the back, and a raised 
piece along the bottom thereof. 

I To form the moving piece, by means of 
^ which the exposure is made, take another 
piece of wood two inches square, and same 
thickness as before, and shave off two of the 
sides, so that it will slide easily up and down 
the grooves. In the middle of this sliding 
piece we have to fix a piece of wdre bent to 
the shape of fig. 8. We also want two more 
pieces of wire the same shape, but rather 
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longer; the height of the one on the mov¬ 
able piece being about § inch, and that of 
the other two J inch. We now want a catch 
to release the movable piece when required, 
and hold it till then. This is formed of a 



Fio. 8.—Shapr ok WraK to hoi.o ETAsrrr Baxp, 

AND FOR CKNTRK OK MOVING PiKCK OK SlIUTTtll. 



OF Shuttkr. 

Hole to be made at a. The part B can bo 
about 4 inches long. 

iece of sheet brass, which in our case will 

ave to be about four inches long, of the 
shape of fig. 9; it is about ^ inch broad. 
This is to be fastened by a screw, at the 
point marked in the diagram, to the middle 
of the raised piece at the bottom of the 
shutter frame. At the bottom of the mov¬ 
able piece we fix a small screw, on which the 
hook can be fastened and the wood thus held 
down till we are ready to “ let fly.” The two 
pieces of wire, bent as in fig. 8, are to be fixed 
by the long end in the middle of the sides of 
the shutter, close to the edges. Take an 
elastic band of rather small dimensions, and 
fasten it by these side hooks from one side to 
the other of the frame, and supported above 
it. It should be just so large a band as to 
be stretched, but not very tightly. Now we 
want a good big elastic band to go round the 
top of the shutter-frame above the other, as 
in the picture. Now as to working the 
shutter. Take the elastic band that is in the 
loops, and having fastened the brass screw 
over the screw on the movable piece to hold 
it down, hitch the band over the wire that 
was fixed in its centre. The shutter is now 
set; move the long tongue of the brass piece 
to the left, and up it goes. If there were no 
large band you might damage somebody, but 
as there is one, the wire on the flying-shutter 
catches on that band, and back it comes w'ith 
a run, thus completing the exposure, and 
(when wre have fixed it on) capping the 
lens. 

Now attend to this part of the business, or 
your shutter will be liable to hitch at the 
wrong time. The band in the centre must 
be just so high that, when the shutter 
rebounds, the centre wire xvill not catch in it 
on its return journey, or if it does it will 
arrest its progress. This is easily adjusted 
by the depth to which you drive in the 



Fio, 10.—“ Go-a.vd-rrtttrn ” Srcttkr complete. 

Set for working, 

A, lever end of braae hook, which catches in the screw 
of the moving piece B, as shown in the figure. D n, 
elastic band stretcheil over the wire hook e on mov¬ 
ing piece. c c, elastic band against which moving 

! )iece rebounds. The dotted line shows position of 
ens behind the shutter. 

wires holding the band, and when it is cor¬ 
rectly arranged there will be no danger what¬ 
ever of the shutter failing to work. Fig. 10 


shows what the shutter looks like when 
finished. 

All the parts of our camera are now com¬ 
plete, and we can proceed with joyful minds 
to fasten them together. A few additional 
manoeuvres have first to be gone through with 
the case. This must be taken and fitted up 
to hold the camera, and it is better done 
before it is fastened together. At the 
beginning of the article I told you to cut a 
hole at the end of a (fig. 1) and insert a piece 
of glass. Now the opposite end has to be 
arranged for the reception of lens and 
shutter. To do this, cut a piece 4 inches 
broad and 6^ inches high out of that side— 
the top being the top of the side. This 
ought to be cut very neatly, and a 
hinge is made for the bottom of it 
of a piece of American cloth. The 
whole box should be covered with 
American cloth, which serves to 
disguise its photographic aspect, 
and the hinge will then not be in 
I the least noticeable if it forms part 
of the covering. Behind this 
I aperture, inside the box, are the 
I lens and shutter, the flat piece of 
wood forming the bottom of the 
front of the camera being fixed to 
the bottom of the box by screws 
or glue at such a distance that 
the shutter when on the lens and 
the lens in the camera will be 
about half an inch behind the 
loose flap cut from the front. You 
can have it closer if you like, 
provided it does not interfere with 
I the closing of the flap, or the 
I latter with the working of the 
shutter. The lens is easily fast¬ 
ened to the camera front by cutting a 
circular hole in the middle of the front 
with a fret-saw’, the size of the inside of 
the flange of the lens — which you will get 
with it—and then screwing the flange 
down so that the lens is in the hole. It 
is necessary to make a hole so that the 
lens can form an image on the plate; I 
would not make this trivial observation if 
one of the best opticians in Oxford had not 
a short time ago fixed a lens flange for me 
to the front of a camera mithotU making a 
hole in the wood! He was certainly no 
photographer! The shutter is fixed to front 
of the lens by cutting a circle in the back 
piece the exact size of the lens hood. This 
hole is cut behind the point at w’hich the 
movable piece rests when fastened by the 
hook. I have shown the position of the 
circle by the dotted line in fig. 10. You 
had better strengthen the frame by adding 
another piece of wood about 2^ inches 
square and inch thick behind the shutter, 
and cutting a hole the same size as that in 
the back piece, the two holes being exactly in 
front of one another. This is merely to 
strengthen the back of the shutter, and to 
permit the lens to be pushed well in without 
coming in contact with the shuttfer when 
moving. Cork would be better than wood, 
being more elastic, and either should be 
fixed on with glue. You must be particularly 
careful to cut the hole the exact size of the 
“ hood ” of the lens, so that it fits quite 
tightly, for if any light gets round the edge 
of the aperture into the lens, woe betide your 
plate if it is left waiting for exposure, as it 
frequently will be I 

The front of the camera having been thus 
fixed in position, we must proceed to con¬ 
sider the back. In fixing the camera in you 
had better have out the side of the box visi¬ 
ble in fig. 1, as you cannot do all you want 
to from above. The object in fixing in the 
back of the camera is to make grooves all 
along the sides of the box in which tlie 
wood forming the bottom of the back frame 


(which was cut exactly the length to fit the- 
breadth of the box) may slip when the fo¬ 
cussing screw is turned. This is very easily 
done by simply fastening ledges of w’ood 
along the sides (they can be about half an 
inch broad, they must not be broad enough 
to touch the back frame and hinder ita 
action), so that while the bottom of the 
frame cannot jump out of place, it may 
move freely backw’ards and forwards along 
the bottom under the ledges which hold it in 
its proper position. This having been done, 
the side can be put in again and fastened up. 
One more thing has to be done. To keep 
the ledge in front of the camera from coming 
open when it is not wanted to do so, bore 


two holes in the top, and insert two metal 
points on the under side of the lid, so that 
when this is locked the metal points go into 
the holes in the flap and keep it from falling. 

The chief object of the flap is to be able 
to get your hand in to set the shutter. Some 
hand cameras are made so that the flap is 
left down when exposing. I think it w’ould 
be preferable to have another inner flap, just 
the size of the hole in the shutter, and placed 
exactly before it. This can be a piece of 
wood which is capable of being wholly re¬ 
moved when the exposure is going to take 
place ; a hook-and-eye or a couple of brass 
buttons to turn over the edge w’ill hold it in 
firmly till wanted out. With this addition 
the long tail of the brass hook on the shutter 
is required. You must cut a long slit at the 
bottom of the box, just under the shutter, so 
that the brass may go through the slit and 
be movable from the outside; this will ne¬ 
cessitate four small feet, which are easily 
glued on at the four corners, if the camera 
is to stand firm on a table. The camera is 
now finished. 

I sincerely hope that I have not forgotten 
any part of the details, but it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to remember all of them. 
I think I must give a few words on how’ to 
work the camera, w’hen made, in conclu¬ 
sion. 

First, the sides are to be loaded in the 
ordinary w’ay and carried to the scene of 
action in one’s pockets, or if they will go 
into the case so much the better. Now, 
supposing w’e have come across a moving 
object on which we desire to utilise a plate, 
we first open the box ; dow’n comes the flap, 
and we set the shutter. Now we insert the 
slide and open it, and bend the shutter back 
into the space behind, where there ought to 
be plenty of room for it. Now we shut the 
box and take out the loose piece in front of 
the shutter. We wait till the object assumes 
the position we w’ant, and then move the 
lever at the bottom to the right. Off goes 
the shutter, and w’e at once open the box, 



Fio. 11.—Diaotlvm snowivo Position of Parts in 
Interior of Hand Camera. 


A, camera. B, wood block forming bottom of back. c. ditto 
forming bottom of front (this is fixed to bottom of box). 
D, ledge forming a groove along which the bottom piece 
B moves. K, focussing screw moving B. n, shutter. L, 
lens, o, lever of shutter extending through the bottom 
of the box. f, flap for focussing (or glass M if preferred), 
o, large flap for setting shutter, held up by point in bottom 
of box at P. K, small flap opening just in front of lens. 
N, flnder, in position to take vertic^ pictures. In the 
space s, the focussing screen, dark slides, etc., can be 
carriwi. 
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shut down the elide, and remove it till 
another is wanted. 

The focussing must of course be performed 
before the shutter is set; you can keep the 
moving piece out of the way of the front of 
the lens while you focus, by the simple pro¬ 
cess of hitching the top elastic band over 
the wire in the centre of it. There is one 
addition you can make to the camera with 
advantage, and that is a “ finder.” You can 
buy these ready fitted up; as they involve 
the use of a small lens you cannot very 
well make them yourself. For cheap¬ 
ness’ sake I should recommend an “ Aptus ” 
finder, which you can get from Messrs. 
Taylor, Taylor & Hobson, Slate Street 
Works, Leicester. The lens in these in¬ 
struments turns round so ac to be applicable 
to both vertical and horizontal views; it is 
attached to the camera by a small brass 
holder, which can be fastened on in a few 


minutes, and the finder then takes out when 
not required. The finder enables you to get 
the moving object in the right place on the 
plate. 

You will easily perceive that with this 
camera only vertical pictures are possible if 
you hold it upright. Most hand cameras 
are made in this way, as a square case would 
be more ponderous. By holding the box 
sideways, however, you can take horizontal 
pictures, and you will find that the shutter 
will go off in this position, as well as verti¬ 
cally, if the moving piece slips up and down 
easily. You can have another holder for 
the finder fixed at the side, so that it can 
be transferred from one position to the other 
when required. If you prefer to expose by 
hand you have only to remove the shutter 
and use the cap of the lens. You will find 
it an advantage in either case to support 
the camera on, or hold it against, some sta- 

(XHE END.) 


tionary object when exposing, as this lessens 
the risk of a jar when the shutter is 
worked, or a movement from its position 
when working with the cap. You can in¬ 
crease the speed of the shutter by using two 
bands to jerk the moving piece upwards, of 
by moving the top band down till it nearly 
touches the other. Various degrees or 
rapidity can be obtained in this way, but, as 
a rule, the more quietly the shutter is worked 
the less risk of a jar, which might spoil the 
result. 

I hope this paper will enable the querist 
and many others to make a hand camera. I 
have purposely chosen a form devoid of all 
intricate mechanism, and therefore probably 
w’ithin their grasp. The different parts of 
the hand camera, for example the camera 
itself and the shutter, may perhaps be use¬ 
ful to some who do not want to make the 
whole thing in its complete form. 


THE BOY’S OWN WINDMILL, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of “//oif to Build a Rotting Punt," Thr Boy't Oirn Modd Locomotive," etc. 


N ow, saw up some short lengths of the 6 
inches by 1 deal, cut the ends to the 
oorrect angle or slope, and trim off the sharp 
•edges neatly, and then with a couple of screws 
at each end fasten them on to the top of 
standards as at a (fig. 3). This not only helps 



to strengthen the top of framework, but is 
very useful to secure the base of the revolv- 
ing top plate to, by means of four brackets 
or knee-pieces, which I will explain later on. 

Four other lengths nearly 6 feet long will 
also be required to be screwed on in the same 
way at about 3 feet distance from the bottom 
•of standards. 
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These are to carry the beams which sup- | 
port the pump, as ^own in fig. 4, a a being ^ 


PART m. 

the side boards and b b the beams across, 
and comer pieces as at c should also be 
screwed on to strengthen it. We have now 
to fix the framework firmly in the ground or 
select the spot you wish to erect it on, and 
dig four holes a little more than a foot deep 
in a square about 6 feet apart. 

Then raise the stand, and get some one to 
give you a hand here to help to keep it 



wood under each to form a kind of shoe to 
make a better bearing and prevent the leg 
pressing further into the ground. 

Be careful in setting it up that you get it 
quite vertical, as it would not work so well 
and would certainly be vei'y unsightly if it 
lopped over towards one side, so take care 
about this, and the best way to do it is to 
temporarily stretch a short string diagonally 
across the top from each comer, as at a 
(fig. 5), and also across the lower portion b. 

Now fasten a light weight, such as a bullet 
or small nail, to a thin string, and tie the 
other end to the upper strings where they 
cross at the centre a, and when the stand is 
perfectly vertical the bullet or weight will 
remain directly over the junction of the 
strings at b, and a little earth should be 
either dug out or rammed in as required to 
each leg until that position is attained. 


steady, as it will be rather too much for you 
single-handed, and lower the legs into the 
holes, placing either a brick or thick piece of 


It is as well to coat that portion of the 
wood remaining underground with either 
pitch, tar, or Brunswick black, to preserve it 
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from the damp, and then ^7hen the position down into the ground against the standarda revolving plate on it, will next require our 

has been got satisfactorily, fill the holes up with a heavy mallet, and then bolt or screw attention. 

.and ram the earth well down round the legs. them together as shown in fig. G. in which This should be made from the 12-inoh by 

If in a very exposed position, and it should the portion underground is shown by dotted ' ^ pine, 

be found not rigid enough, after a time you lines. The top plate, which rests on the ! iTobe eoniUiued.'i 

■can drive some short legs (about 5 feet long) part a (fig. 3), and which has to carry the I 


NOTES FROM ICY LOG: OR. TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


following account of the boat action of , 
J- Fatshan Creek is condensed from my 
journal written at the time. It by no means 
professes to give a. detailed account of the i 
proceedings, which were graphically recorded j 
hy the special correspondent of the “ Times ” i 
immediately after the action, and subse<piently 
reprintc«l in book form, entitled “ China in 
by Wingi'ove C(X)k. 

My little stoiy is merely a record of the 
fiction as seen from one of the boats of the 
riag.ship which was actively engaged, and is 
not made up from ollicial despatches or other ; 
<locuments. It is correct as far as it goes, and 
being written by a youngster, will, I hope, be i 
of interest to the rising generation. 

The action of Fatshan Creek was certainly 
the most desperate cutting-out business 
during the war in China, and it is reckoned I 
that more Englishmen were killed and : 
■wounded in this affair than fell before the 
■walls of Acre. 

On May 28, 1857, we heard that we were to 
proceed up the river again to try conclusions | 
■with the fleet of Mandarin junks assembled 
in the Fatshan Creek, and the same evening 
I was ordereil on board the Haughty, gunboat, 
with my old boat and same crew, and away 
■we w^ent up the river, buoyant with the hope 
of paying off old scores with the rascals who 
bad defied us so long. 

Next day we arrived at the rendezvous, 
where we found several small craft already 
a.ssembled. Some of the boats had already 
had a sharp brush with some Mandarin 
junks in Escape Creek, and had captured 
several of them, which we now had an op¬ 
portunity of inspecting. Fine large rakish- 
looking craft, armed with one long 32-pounder 
in the bows and several smaller guns on the 
broadside, they drew but three feet of water, 
and were thus admirably adapted to the 
shallow waters they were intended to navigate. 

On May 31 our force had all assembled, 
the admiral’s flag flying on board the 
Coromandel, tender to the flagship, on board 
of which were the marines forming the 
storming party who were told off to carry a 
fort on the top of a hill on the left of the 
<jreek, looking up. 

Besides the Coromandel w'e had the 
Haughty and Plover gunboats, the Hong-Kong 
and Sir Charles Forbes, hired steamers, and 
all the available boats of the squadron. 

The enemy’s force consisted of one hundred 
heavily armed junks, the pride of the Impe¬ 
rial navy. Eighty of these were assembled 
some three miles from the mouth of the 
creek, commanding an almost impregnable 
position, with their broadsides bearing on the 
only direction from which they could be 
approached; the remaining t\\enty junks 
were moored about four miles further up, 
with their guns concentrated on a narrow 
pa.ssage by which the boats would have to 
pass to get at them. 

The whcle of them had banners and 
streamers flying from their mastheads, guns 
run out on one side, boarding nettings triced 


By Be.\r-Ajdmiral W. E. Kennedy. 
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XII. —THE BATTLE OF FATSHAN CREEK. 

up ready to drop on us when we attempted 
to board, the idea being to sja ar ns when en¬ 
tangled in the meshes ; stinkpots were at tlie 
mastheads, and altogether it was evident 
that they were prepared to give us a warm 
reception and \vere sanguine of success. And 
well they might be, for owing to the shoaliness 
of the water, not one of the gunboats could 
get to close quarters, so that upon the oix*n 
row-boats w^ould fall the brunt of the action. 
In fact, these junks were, as it proved, all on 
the mud at low water, but this we had no 
means of ascertaining at the time. 

The night of May 31, all our preparations 
being complete, we lay down to get a few 
hours’ rest, ready for action at daylight. I 
had met my old messmate Harry Barker, 
who was with me in the Eotlney; he had 
just arrived from the Pacific in the Tribune, 
and had no experience of Chinese warfare. 
We yarned about old times before parting 
for the night, and I never saw him again. 

A few hours afterwards he was on his way to 
Hong-Kong with a grapeshot through the 
lungs. This is the part of war that those 
[ who talk most glibly of its glories discreetly^ 

I ignore. 

My orders were to lie alongside the Plover 
I for the night, as she was to tow us into action 
I in the morning. At 3 a.m. we roused out to 
have our breakfast, and by four o’clock we 
were ready to begin. The morning of June 
1 broke gloriously, just such a day as one 
likes to see. The sun shone as it doubtless 
did on the morning of Lord Howe’s action 
long ago. We had not long to wait. The 
Coromandel was already under way, and, 
with the admiral on board, led the way into 
action. Towing the boats containing the 
marines who formed the storming party, she 
took the left hand passage between Hyacinth 
Island and the mainland. 

The admiral’s last orders were, “Let no 
one weigh anchor till I am well up with the 
fort,” consequently we had to wait till the 
Coromandel was abreast of Hyacinth Island, 
and already engaged with the fort. The 
next to weigh was the Hong-Edng, flying the 
broad pendant of Commodore Harry Keppel, 
closely followed by the Haughty and Plover, 
with the boats towing alongside. 

Finding that the Coromandel was aground, 
the gunboats passed her, taking the right- 
hand passage, and stood towards the junks, 
which at once opened fire, the fire being 
warmly returned by the gunboats. Pre¬ 
sently, to the disgust of the gallant com¬ 
manders, the gunboats grounded ; and now 
was our time. The boats shoved off, and 
with a rattling cheer made a dash for the 
junks, under a terrific fire of round shot, 
grape and canister, bags of old iron, nails, 
etc. Fortunately for us, the space to be 
traversed was but a few hundred yards, 
otherwise not a soul could have escaped; as 
it was, every boat was struck in several | 
places, and many a poor fellow at once lost 
the number of his mess. The water ■was 
ploughed up by round shot, and grape and 


canister hurtled through the air in unplea¬ 
sant proximity; it seemed impossible for 
anyone to escape being hit. However, before 
the Chinamen had time to reload their 
guns we A\ere alongside, and then without 
waiting to drop the netting upon us and 
spear us in the meshes like eels, they 
jumped o\erboard on one side, as we 
clambered up the other, and the first lot of 
eighty junks was in our possession. 

Meanwhile, the marines had done their 
work well, and stormed the fort without 
serious opposition. But our work w’as by no 
means accomplished, as the balance of the 
fleet, numbering twenty junks, still remained 
moored some three or four miles further on. 
At this juncture Commodore Keppel called 
out to the boats to follow him, and all those 
who heard him responded to the call, not¬ 
ably those of the Calcutta and Raleigh; but 
^ many, I fear, remained behind. Leading the 
way in his galley, the gallant commodore 
held for the juhks, followed as fast as we 
were able by the heavier boom-boats. All 
j went well for some time, and we were rapidly 
approaching the junks without a shot having 
; been fired on either side. Could it be that, 
panic-stricken by the fate of their comrades, 
they were going to prove the old adage that 
I “ discretion is the better part of valour ? ” 

! We were soon undeceived. When within 
j about 400 yards of the junks the stream 
' became forked, the low land between being 
an island. We took the right hand branch, 

I but had not gone up it many yards when the 
boats grounded. We were fairly caught in a 
trap, and the Chinamen were masters of the 
I situation; the junks were all aground, and 
the Chinamen knowing that we should take 
the ground on this bar had laid their guns 
carefully for it, and as soon as they saw we 
were in difticulties, their guns opened on ns 
with a terrific roar, and loud above the din 
i could be heard the beating of gongs and 
j their yells of derision. Not a shot could we - 
I return, the boats’ crews being employed in 
I shoving the boats off the shoal, whilst a per¬ 
fect hail of shot poured down on our defence- 
I less heads. Nearly every shot began to 
; tell; the commodore’s boat was cut in three 
pieces, and the others would have sunk had 
they not already been on the ground. Men 
were falling on all sides. We couldn’t stay 
where we were, to advance was impossible, 
there was nothing left but to retreat. Keppel 
gave the order, and jumping into the Cal¬ 
cutta’s barge, which with her pinnace was 
close at band, we slowly and sullenly turned 
our backs to the foe, and pulled down the 
creek. Just at this time the commodore 
turned round and exclaimed, “ You rascals. 
I’ll pay you out for this.” As our launch 
I was in a sinking state, 1 went alongside her 
and took out her gun and crew. My own 
boat had a round shot through both sides 
below the water line, and it was as much as 
we could do to keep her afloat, deeply loaded 
as she was. This same shot had smashed 
the boat’s magazine and wounded the two 
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stroke oarsmen. As we were pulling away 
the Chinamen continued their fire, and one 
shot broke all the oars on one side of the 
barge. 

Now was seen the wisdom of the admiral 
in planning the attack at low water, so that 
a rising tide would float off any craft that 
chanced to get ashore. Had the tide been 
falling, we must have left the boats, and 
hardly any could have escaped. 

We remained by the gunboats for a while 
till the tide rose, when w’e again shoved off, 
and with loud cheers rushed on our prey. 
No stoppage this time. My old boat could 
hardly keep up, so deep was she in the water, 
and leaking like a basket; but we staggered 
on, firing our 12-pound brass howitzer as we 
approached, and passing the bar, the scene of 
the disaster, we dashed at the junks. But 
the Chinamen knew now that it was all up 
with them, and firing their last broadside 
they deserted the junks and made good their 
escape across the paddy fields, regardless of 
the rifle balls which flew about their heads. 

Taking possession of the junks, we pulled 
on to the city of Fatshan, where we piped to 
dinner, the time being nine a.m., but we had j 
been hard at it since sunrise, and stood in I 
need of rest and refreshment. The junks, 
meantime, had been set on fire, whether wil- j 
fully or not I am not aware. They made an | 
impressive blaze, and their shotted guns ex- ^ 
ploded now and then, and occasionally a junk 
would blow up, sending guns and masts flying 
into the air. It seemed a pity to destroy 
these fine vessels, especially as we were given 
to understand some of them were well sup¬ 
plied with specie and other valuables. i 

Having rested a little while at Fatshan, a 
dirty unfortified town, which we did not 
molest, we returned to the gunboats to hear 
the news. Poor Barker was killed, also many ^ 
other oflicers and men. And so ended one i 
of the sharpest boat actions that has ever 
taken place, an attack well planned and gal- ' 
lantly executed, and, like all of Sir Michael 
Seymour’s proceedings, a success. Of the 
Chinamen there were not so many killed, as 
they fought at a great advantage, and would 
not stand at close quarters, invariably disap¬ 
pearing over one side as our fellows appeared 
at the other. Had their valour equalled 
their intentions, they ought certainly to have 
given a better account of us; their idea of 
dropping nets over us and spearing us in the 
meshes has much to recommend it, and 
would be very awkward for the boarders. 

Our work in the Canton River was now 
concluded, at all events for the present, and 
we had noticing more to fear from Mandarin 
junks. By this one stroke we had utterly 
destroyed the whole of their fleet, the same 
in fact that had given us so much trouble on 
the 4th of January of that year. It was with 
feelings of satisfaction that I returned to 
Hong-Kong and saw my old boat hoisted in 
for repairs. 

{To he continued.) 


A NOBLE RESOLVE. 

Jescs, and didst Thou die for me ? 

For me didst bear the heavy load ? 
And shall not I return to Thee 
Some service, on life’s thorny road ? 

May I but dare to call Thee mine. 

My Saviour, my AlmiRhty Friend— 
At mom, at noon, at day’s decline, 
m honour Thee till life shall end. 



OmBERT.—There is a weekly maprazine called 
“Cricket,” publishefl during the mason by Wright 
ds Co., St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ Commons, and 
sold at the railway bookstalls. 

C. D. S. T.—1. A “ discharging arch ” is an arch 
formed in the substance of a wall to relieve the part 
which is below it from the superincumbent weight. 
You will see it over lintels and flat-headed windows. 
2. A vessel “sags” when the middle of her keel 
arches downwards ; she “ hogs ” when the ends of 
the keel become lower than the middle. Con¬ 
sequently in a sagged hull the keel is convex, in a 
hogged hull it is concave. 

Hkxry Reader. —There is a case on record of a hit for 
13. It was at a cricket match at Tunbridge Wells in 
1863. The ground is at the t<ip of a hill, and Mr. 
Charles Payne hit the ball clown the hill for 13. 
There was no overthrow. In 1865 Mr. J. H. T. 
Roupell hit a 10, a 9, and an 8 on Parker’s Piece at 
Cambridge in an innings of 97. 

F. S.—In the foreign markets the w’oolpack weighs 
240 pounds, the weight being retained owing to the 
pock thus costing as many pounds as the wool does 
pence. 

Fassm—There are a large number of sections and 
descriptif•. of fossiliferous localities round London 
and in all parts of England, in the “ Record of Ex¬ 
cursions ” of the Geologists’ Association, published 
by E. Stanford, Charing Cross. It costs 12<. 6d., but 
could probably be obtained through your Free 
Library. 

21ETA.—The rust is where the nickel plating has worn 
away ; the only cure is re-nickelling, or else cleaning 
the whole surface off with emery paper, and keeping 
it bright with blacklead and vaseline. 

OOLOOY.—The best book about birds’ eggs is certainly 
Seebohm’s, which has a beautiful coloured plate of 
every variety known in the British Islands, but it is 
far beyond the means of most boy.s. It is published 
by Dulau & Co., of Soho Square, w. Write to them 
for a prospectus. 

A. E. H. and W.—Fine bored copper tubing for model 
engines can be obtained at Stanton's metal ware¬ 
house, 73, Shoe Lane, between Holborn Circus, and 
Stonecutter Street. 

TiBtTLLCS.—You might get the situation by personal 
application, but if you were to write for it, as you do 
to us. on Cambridge Union notepaper, the manager 
would probably think you insane in seeking such a 
post. 

X.— Tlie question ha.s been answered incidentally 
several times. “ Our Country's Flowers ” is pro¬ 
curable of Simpkin, Marshall & Co.. Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Londoji, E.C., and from them it can be 
obtained by everj' country bookseller, as indeed can 
almost every other book. 

A New Reader. —Apprentices are not often a^lvertised 
for; but you can always obtain particulars at the 
nearest Mercantile Marine Office—that is, the Go¬ 
vernment Office, the men of which have B. T. on 
their caps. 

F. Gillixo.—.\ bat thirty-three inches long would be 
quite high enough for a boy of five feet one. The 
Christmas number is always published with the 
December part. It should be obtained early. 


A. H. Wilson.—I f you were to write to the Secretary 
of the Cyclists’ Touring Club he would tell you of 
the best set of road cards or road books for your 
county, and they would be the best guides ; though 
the more satisfactory way w'ould be to buy an 
ordnance map and work out the runs for yourself. 

J. Reeves. —You have probably not given the cement 
time to harden l>efore you have turned on the water. 
Even ordinary concrete will answer if you only give it 
time enough. Buy some more of the cement, and 
leave it until it is quite hard. 

W. H. Cox HEAD. —To brown a gun barrel, wet a piece 
of rag with some antimony chloride, dip it into olive 
oil, and rub it over the barrel. In a couple of days 
the barrel will be covered with a fine coat of ruk, 
which you can remove with a scratch brush ; then 
oil the newly-browne«l surface. 

Ives.—1. Clockwork musical boxes and W’histling 
birds can be obtaine<l of Millikin <k Lawley, in the 
Strand : Straub <t Hebtiug, in Blackman Street, 
Borough : Keith Prowse A Co., in Cheapside, etc. 
2. The blushing is mostly imaginary, and is due to 
your thinking more about yourself than about what 
you are saying. 

F. D. Fibher.—S ealing wax is chiefly made of shellac 
and turpentine, with occasionally a few resins such 
as sandarac. benzoin, mastic, rosin, etc., some essen¬ 
tial oil, and a neutral substance, by way principally 
of adulteration, such as chalk, magnesium carbonate, 
etc. Its manufacture Is a somewliat dangerous 
operation, not suited for home experiment. The re<l 
is coloured with cinnabar, minium, colcothar, or 
bole, the black w ith ivory black or lamp black. 

E. Corbet.— Appointments in the Colonial services 
are given almost invariably to colonists, and you 
are unlikely to get a situation afloat unless you liave 
spent at least a few months wdth a marine engine 
builder. At the same time there would be no harm 
In inquiring at the Agent-General’s office in Victoria 
Street, s.w. 

L. Bowden.— To become a clerk in the Royal Navy 
you must obtain a nomination from the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, apfdication to be made to his private 
secretary. The limit of age is from 16 to 17, the 
examination fee is £1, there is a medical examina¬ 
tion, and there is a rather stiff entrance examination, 
particulars of which you will find in the Quarterly- 
Navy List. 

P. 0. Smith. —Tlie article on “Talking Heads" is not 
included in “Indoor Games,’’ and it is out of print. 

Southwark.— 1. Tliere is now a swimming bath on 
tjje Thames, near Cleopatra’s Needle; go there if 
ou do not care for the ordinary baths and wash- 
ouses. Get our first number of “ Outdoor Games " 
and read the Swimming article. 2. Take three or four 
turns off the bat, wax the string, slip in the end, and 
wind back the string over the end. If you are not 
equal to this, two or three hitches with a knot in the 
last one will answer the purpose. 

Botany (Rome).—Tlie plant is the Euphorbia amygdor 
loide$, the wood spurge ; the order is Euphorbiaeece, 
to which also belong the box and dog’s mercury. 
You would have identified it immetliately had you 
had “Our Country’s Flowers,” in which there is a 
coloured figure of tlie plant, as well as a diagram of the 
distinctive murks of the genus. 

I. T. F.—The country of Bodyul is Thibet: the name 
Thibet being unknown among the natives. There 
are several other ca-ses in w’hicli the foreign names of 
a country are unknown to its inhabitants. 

Henry Tod.-T he United States are larger than 
Canada, if you add Alaska. The areas are : United 
States, 3.008,400 square miles ; Alaska, 577,390 square 
miles ; Canada, 3,470,267 square miles. 

H. F. M.—1. The number of peers matle by both parties 
is of no value os a test. Mr. Gladstone made 73 peers 
and the Marquis of Salisbury has made 41, but then 
Mr. Gladstone had a longer term of office. 2. There 
are tw'o or three thousand strikes in a year, but w e 
only hear of a few of them In the newspei»ers. In 
188*9, the blue-book says there were 3,164, and of 
these 48 p>er cent, were successful; that is to say, 
more than half were failures. It would be as well to 
get the return from the Queen’s Printers and study 
the matter for yourself. 

Mat.—T he longest tunnel on the South Western is at 
Honiton, and it is 1.881 yard.s long ; the longest 
tunnel on the Great Western is under the Severn, and 
that is 7,664 yards long. 

W. R. C.—If you refer to our articles on “ The Colours 
of the British Army” you will find all about the 
oldest regiments and the dates of what you are 
pleased to term their “ orginization.” 

Marine.— The examinations for appointments in the 
Royal Marine Artillery are the same as those for the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. Every suc¬ 
cessful candidate ha.s to deposit £8U with the Ac¬ 
countant-General of the Navy to provide for his 
equipment at the Royal Naval College and on joining 
his division. As the arrangements are under re¬ 
vision, it would be as well to apply to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty lor the latest information. 

Student.- 1. We do not know when the calendar w’as 
put back a month, but we have recently given full 
particulars ns to when and why it w-as put forward 
eleven days. 2. The tint is obtained on a sheet of 
paper coated with nitrate of silver. 
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CHAPTER V.—MEN OR SPECTRES ? 

T he superstitious Russian made the 
sign of the cross with a trembling 
hand, feeling convinced that this bodiless 
voice could only belong to an angel, or to 
some long-dead Russian saint. But ere 
he could frame any reply to the start¬ 
ling question, which he naturally supposed 
to be directly addressed to himself, 
several hollow voices (which, whether 
they were those of men or spectres, 
sounded as if within a few feet of him) 
wore heard to answer together. 

“ We are ready, father, every one 
of us! *’ 

“ We’re ready to do whatever you tell 
us,” said another voice ; “ and well we 
may, since, but for you, we should all have 
been dead long ago.” 

“ But for you,” added a soft female 
voice, “ my child would have starved to 
death.” 

“ But for you,” chimed in the shrill, 
cracked tones of an old man, “ my poor 
wife would have been cut down on her own 
threshold by those butchering Polaks.” 

“ And but for you,” said an old 
woman’s feeble voice, “ the villains would 
have carried off my darling Anushka 
(Annie), and I should never have seen 
her again I ” 

” You’ve done more for ns, father, than 
we can ever pay you back for,” added 
tw'O or three deep voices at once; “ but 
you’ve only to say the word, and we’ll 
tlirow ourselves into tire or water for you, 
or go w'here Makar never drove his 
calves” {i.e. to the end of the w’orld). 

By this time Prince Yury was awake 
too, and Vaska explained to him, in a 
tremuloxis w'hisper, that ‘‘there w'as an 
angel down under the ground, talking to 
a lot of dead people who had been 
murdered by the Polaks ! ” 

But even this lucid and natural expla¬ 
nation failed to satisfy the shrewd and 
courageous boy, w’ho, less imaginative 
and superstitious than his simpler com¬ 
panion, was accustomed to see strange 
events accounted for by natural causes, 
instead of being sw'eepingly ascribed to 
the agency of w'itches, ghosts, or demons. 
The few words of the talk which he had 
already caught seemed to him much more 
like the speech of mortal men than that 
of spirits; and though he was quite as 
much puzzled as Vaska himself by hear¬ 
ing so many voices close to them while 
the speakers remained invisible, he felt 
persuaded that those who spoke must be 
human beings like themselves. 

” This, then, is my word to you, chil¬ 
dren,” rejoined the first si>eaker’s dee^ 
mellow voice ; “ never think Russia lost, 
and never give up her cause. Though God 
has permitted her to be trampled by 
strangers for a time, in punishment for 
oiu* sins. He will help us if we do our 
best to deliver her. In my native town of 
Nijni - Novgorod alone, there are still 
enough stout fellows left to sweep 
Moscow clear of every Polak writhin her 
gates I ” 

This did not sound very ghostly, and 
Vaska’s courage began to revive. 

“ I never heard of an angel living 
in Nijni-Novgorod,” whispered he to 
Yury; “but they say Father Abraham 


• A larf^o town at tlic junction of tlie Oka and the 
Volga, famed for its great annual fair. 
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Falitzin (who is every bit as good as one) | 
was born there. Can this be he ” 

“ No, I’m sure it’s not,” wdiispered the 
boy in reply. “J thought so too at 
first; but I’d know Father Abraham’s 
voice among a thousand, and this man’s 
j isn’t like it a bit.” 

I “ Go fortli from hence as pilgrims,” con¬ 
tinued the speaker, “ and when the Poles 
' see that you look too poor to be w’orth 
i robbing, they will let you pass unmo- 
I lested. Make for Sergi-Troitza -and here 
is some money to help you on the road; j 
I and w'hen you get there. Father Abraham 
Palitzin, who defended the place against 
thirty thousand of our enemies, will 
give you .shelter in it till the day of 
Russia’s deliverance shall dawn. And | 
when it dawns, and the sim of freedom | 
rises over the Volga to give light to the 
I w'hole land, then up wdth ou, one and all, 

I and chase aw'ay these Polish bats and 
i owls, who are only brave in the dark.” 

I “ God bless you, father ! ” said three or 
four voices at once; “ j^oiir words do us | 
more good than your money. But what . 
can poor peasants like us do for the cause j 
of Holy Russia ? ” ! 

** Never say that,” answ'ered the Un- • 
known, in his deep, thrilling tones. | 
“ Every man living, how-ever poor or ^ 
humble, can be of some use if he will. 
The army that beat the Tartar heathen 
out of Russia in the days of our father 
Ivan Vasilievitch ” [the Czar Ivan the 
j Terrible] “ was made up of just such men 
as yon ; and if every man of those thou¬ 
sands had said to himself, ‘ I am only a 
common man, I can be of no use,’ w'here 
would that army have been ? ” 

“ Well said 1 ” chuckled Vaska Susanin 
to himself; “ whoever tliis man may be, 
he’s no fool 1 ” 

“ Let no man ever dare to call himself 
useless,” pursued the stranger; “ for, 
many a time and oft, the poor and lowly 
have been chosen by Heaven to do great 
deeds, when the rich and the proud have 
been set aside; and I remember that 
once, when I spoke with Father Abraham 
Palitzin himself of that very thing, he 
told me a story which I w ill repeat to 
you now, that you may bear it in mind 
when such thoughts trouble you. 

“There lived once in Holy Russia a 
man named Marko, so rich that he did 
not himself know how much money he 
possessed; and so he got the name of 
‘ Marko Bogati ’ (Mark the Rich). And 
he had a fine big house, and grand furni¬ 
ture, and gay clothes—for he was one 
who loved state and show—and when the 
Governor, or the ‘ Golova' (Mayor), or 
any other great man came to visit him, 
there was always the best of food and 
wine on the table, and troops of richly, 
dressed servants to w ait. 

“ But if a poor peasant, or a way-worn 
pilgrim on his road to Kief or Jerusalem, 
came to Marko’s door to beg alms for the | 
way in Heaven’s name, all he got was 
a kick or a blow', and ‘Get away, you 
dirty vagabond ! ’ So those who spoke of 
‘ Marko the Rich ’ soon began to call him 
‘ Marko the Proud ’ as well. 

“ Now', in course of time, Marko’s heart 
was so lifted up with the pride of his 
great possessions, that he thought himself 
the greatest man upon earth, and hardly 
felt the ground under his feet. But there 
were some who said that he hadn’t much 
to be proud of; for, if he had wanted to 


give alms, he need go no farther than his 
own sister, a poor crippled creature who 
lived in a wretcdied hut just on the other 
side of the road, and w'as often in sore 
want when the ccld days of winter came. 

“ But, let her be as ill-off as she might, 
her hard-hearted brother never gave her 
any help; and, indeed, he had more than 
once threatened to pull down her poor 
little hut altogether, sav ing that its stand¬ 
ing there, just at his own door, was a 
disgrace to him. 

“ And so Marko the Rich waxed prouder 
and prouder, till he said in Ins heart, 
* What grandeur is equal to mine ? Tliere 
is no man w orthy to eat at my table ; 
I will ask our Lord Himself to be my 
guest I * 

“ So Marko made great preparations, 
and mustered all his servants, and brought 
out aU his fine golden dishes, and spread 
a rich carpet on the steps of liis house, 
and w’aited for our Lord to conic and be 
his guest. 

“ All day he sat W'aiting impatiently; 
and as often as he saw a fine carriage in 
the distance, throwing up a cloud of dust 
from the hoofs of its fiery horses, he said 
to himself, ‘ This must be He I ’ But no— 
the carriages went by; and hour after 
hour passed, and evening drew nigh, and 
still our Lord came not. 

“ At last, just as the sun w’as going- 
dowm, a poor, pale, ragged, half-starved 
man, sorely wearied, and covered with 
dust from head to foot, came slowly along^ 
the road ; and he limped painfully up to 
the door where Marko sat (for his bare 
feet were aU cut and bleeding) and craved 
shelter for God’s sake. 

“ But Marko the Rich was angry at 
having made all his grand preparations 
in vain; and he thrust the man roughly 
away, bidding him seek food and shelter 
elsewhere, for he would get none from 
him. So the beggar turned silently away,, 
and went slowly across the road to the 
wretched tumble-down hovel of Marko’a 
crippled sister; and Marko laughed scom- 
fiilly, and said, ‘ Two such beggars w'ill be 
W’ell matched! ’ 

“ But when he awoke the next morning,, 
lo! there stood at his door a woman, 
at sight of whom he started back in 
amazement. She had the face of his 
sister; but instead of being in rags, she 
had good w'arm clothes on, worth fifty 
roubles at least; and instead of being’ 
crippled, she looked nimble enough U> 
walk all round the church in the Easter 
procession. 

“ ‘ Brother,’ said she, ‘ a strange thing’ 
has befallen me. Last night a beggar 
came to my door craving shelter in God’a 
name ; so I took him in, and shared with 
him what food I had. And as we were 
eating, suddenly his face W'os all bright 
and beautiful, and just like the great 
picture above the altar in our church. And. 
then He laid His hand softly upon my 
head, and said to me, “ Whoso receiveth 
My poor, receiveth Me; and he shall in no 
wise lose his rew'ard ! ” And immediately 
I became^as you see me now ; but when 
I turned to thank Him, he w'as gone I ’ 

“Then Marko tore his hair, and cried 
bitterly, ‘ That was He, then! and He 
might perhaps have given me some good 
gift, too ! If I had but know'n Him I ’ 

“But just then a voice—exceeding 
soft and gentle, but very terrible within 
—stole down through the air, saying. 
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‘Only those can know Him who are meek i 
and lowly like Himself! ’ ” * 

Just as the story ended, amid a teno¬ 
ral murmur of interest and excitement, 


® This story is the litoral traii-l.it i<in •>( a iKtjuilur 
which I picked up iu Ceutrul liussiu.- i>. K.. 


Vaska’s horse suddenly <,»ave a shrill 
nei^di : and instantly the voices were 
hushed, wliile at the same moment a 
black cloiul swept over the moon, and all 
was dark. When the li^dit returned, 
there was neither si^dit nor sound of life 
anywhere near them; and so deep and 


unbroken was the ghostly silence, that 
even the daring young Prince felt a mo¬ 
mentary thriil of superstitious awe, while 
Yaska Susanin relapsed at once into his 
former belief that he had been “ assisting ” 
at a midniglit meeting of spectres. 

(.Ti; lif coiitinutii.) 


THE DIS-OEDER OE THE BATH. 


By Rev. A. N. Mal.\n, m.a., f.g.s., 

AiitJior of"Th, ni<jhfi.hl '• Totr>^ r " Ii> tor; of :he Hv-lr 


T he appearance of such an unaccustomed 
visitor as a fire-engine occasioned no 
small interest among llio scattered in¬ 
habitants of that rural district. It may 
possibly be remembered that the school 
was situated at some distance from the 
village of Deepwells, but there were 
galaxies of cottages dotted about in tlio 
more immediate ^ icinity, and from tlicse 
all the inmates wlio could find leisure 
came out to see the sight. Old men with 
sticks, old w'omeii with babies, young men 
and young women, boys and girls, soon 
mustered in troops ou the shores of the , 
pond. 

Captain Blazer made a cursory inspec- I 
tion of the ground, and a look of puzzled j 
anxiety brooded on his swarthy counte- j 
nance. He took counsel with his lieu- I 
tenant and corporal. He told the doctor | 
that it was a formidable job—but the}^ ! 
would do their best; and then he pro- i 
ceeded to practical operations. | 

The coils of hose had been brought iu a | 
cart. These were now deposited at inter- | 
vals up the steep ascent in the direction i 
of the bath. Members of the brigade ' 
were told off to uncoil the hose and adjust | 
the couplings. The suction pipe was i 
screwed into place and lowered into the ! 
pond. And in half an hoiu: the long line | 
of tubing was completed from the engine ' 
to the swimming-bath. 

By this time the Highfield boys and , 
masters had all arrived, and the fervour of 
excitement was strong. The engine w’as a , 
centre of keen interest to the boys. They ; 
looked and looked, and wondered. They ' 
skipped about and got in the way, but the | 
firemen were good-humoured, and the more i 
spectators they could attract the better ! 
they were pleased. | 

\Vhen everything was ready, Captain j 
Blazer gave his orders to man the yards, 
or seize the rail, or whatever the technical 
language may be. The doughty members 
of the brigade responded to his call; the 
first eleven of the school lent willing hands 
and arms, while some of the rustics also 
helped. Up and dowm, up and down 
went the long rails with rhythmic beat. 
The great black serpent of hose, hitherto 
flabby and limp, now began to distend its 
leathery skin. The stream of water 
started on its rapid upward journey, 
squirting little fountains out at various 
points. The boys who were not working 
tried to race the water up the hiU, tum¬ 
bling over heather clumps, laughing and 
shouting in their excited merrihient. 
Some of them ran the whole way, scram¬ 
bling over the barbed wire in reckless 
fashion, and continuing their course to 
the bath, that they might actually see the 
water pouring in. 


CH.\PT!:r. V. 

There was no doubt that tlie engine, 
thus fully manned, was e(iual to tlje task 
of lifting the water. It was but a ques¬ 
tion of continued hard wt)rk. But that 
(lucstion was not a light one to answer. 
The douglity brigadiers presently began 
to show undoubted signals of sultrine.«is 
and thirst. First one and then another 
brazen lielm w’as discarded; uniforms 
were unbuttoned ; one hand wa.s removed 
from the rail to mop the brow; and then 
the entire man fell out — unselfishly 
making roiun for a Highfield boy anxious 
to gratify liis ambition by a turn at the 
pumps. 

But meantime the labom was kept up, 
the great pulse throbbed, the arterial 
system was actively at w'ork. Dr. Por- 
chester did the work of two ordinary men, 
the other masters took their turn, and 
hoys were ever ready to contribute their 
help. One single desire burnt strong in 
every Highfield heart—to see the concrete 
basin full of water. 

The pumping had been going uninter¬ 
ruptedly for well-nigh an hour—one-third 
of the specified time—and there was a 
desire among the toilers to know the main 
result of the tremendous labour expended. 
How had it fared with the bath ? How’ 
about the one hundred and sixty gallons 
a minute ? The doctor directed a boy 
to go and see what way had been made. 

Gibson ran off up the hill, and presently 
returned with the latest news from the 
fi*ont. 

“ The bottom of the bath is about half- 
covered, sir; and there are thousands of 
tadpoles! ” 

•• Only half-covered ? ” 

“ That’s all, sir.” 

The captain overheard the new’s, and 
could not believe it. The boy must be 
mistaken. It was simply incredible, he 
would go and see for himself. He con¬ 
sulted his lieutenant, who expressed his 
opinion that the boy was guilty of 
deception. He would go up with the 
captain; but first he asked the corporal 
wdiether he ever heard the likes of such a 
statement ? No, the corporal declared 
that such a fabrication w^as an insult to 
the brigade. His blood boiled to refute 
the calumny. He would go with them. 
Other subordinate members of the corps, 
not willing to be behindhand in showing 
interest in the progress of the work, 
followed the lead of their superior oflScers. 
There was a general migration up the 
hill, so truly sympathetic was every 
heart that beat under the brass-buttoned 
uniforms of those gallant men. 

Dr. Porchester foimd himself left 
alone with his boys and masters. He 
encouraged them by word and example to 
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\ stick to it, and they did so right bravely, 
until lie feared the boys might overtax 
j their strength. 

1 And now, members of the brigade who 
had hurried so nimbly up tlie lull to see 
for themselves the progress of tlie wi i k, 
began to reappear strolling sIom ly down 
again. They had found that tlio nows 
was correct, only lialf the floor of the bath 
was covered. It sloped steeply tVoiii tlio 
I shallow to the deep end, which w'ould 
' account for a great deal, but yet they 
I could not understand liow it was so little 
I show' had been made. It was a striking 
I sight to see the self-control of those 
I strong men, so tinselfish, so unwilling 
to deprive the boys of the dedight of 
I pumping. Others under similar circuiii- 
i stances might have rushed headlong to 
the rails. With fierce I r ;squerie they 
might have exclaimed, “ Get you gone, 
yon puny weaklings, and make room for 
honester men I Think you by such 
I feeble efforts that your swimming-bath 
will ever be filled? ” Otliers might never 
, have left the rail for a moment, clinging 
I to it in a niggardly selfish spirit, and 
never letting the poor little boys have a 
' turn at all. But the noble liearts of the 
I Milliirnham brigadiers tempered tlieir tre- 
I meiulous enthusiasm willi a generous 
; forbearance truly beautiful to see. 
j Behold the captain, descending the 
I steep slope with uncertain steps, tottering 
I under the weight of a huge w ater-can full 
of beer I How noble his example, what 
thoughtful regard for his men! With 
patriarchal simplicity he gatliered them 
around him, weary with heat and toil, 
motioning them to recline under the 
shade of a spreading pine-tree to rest their 
, tired limbs for a brief moment. Grunt, 
grunt, grunt, grunt, continued the 
I engine, beckoning them, luring them 
I aw'ay; but those steadfast hearts resisted 
; the siren song. True as steel they 
j stopped their ears against the fascinating 
' grunt, obedient to their captain’s nod; 

I mindful of the words of tlie mayor when 
I he conferred upon them the insignia of 
their noble service. “ Remember, men,” 

' he had said, “ that prompt obedience to 
I your captain’s orders is your first duty. 

I Never mind how irksome may bo the. 

; task, set it before you as the secret of 
I discipline, to determine ahvays cheerfully 
to respond to your captain’s command.” 
How steadfastly did those gallant hearls 
act up to the mayor’s exhortation ! 

Throwing themselve.s unreservedly 
upon the heather, never stopping to ask if 
it was damp, if they might not be sowing 
seeds of rheumatic chills and ague, they 
simply obeyed; and each in turn re¬ 
ceived his glass of beer, which was 
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tossed off without one raiirmur of dis¬ 
satisfaction I I 

Another hour passed while the grunt, , 
grunt, kept up its regular beat with un- , 
diminished vigour. Many a legato had been i 
•Icspatched to the bath to report, progress, 
and the last news was that the bottom of 
the basin was covered ! It was now after 
oiglit o’clock. The sun was near to setting, | 
and Dr. Porchester felt that it was time , 
for the boys to be indoors. 

By a curious coincidence, at the same 
moment Captain Blazer thought it was 
time to bring his operations to an end, 
and came up to intimate the fact to the 
doctor. He was very sorry they had not 
been able to make good their promise; 
but the alteration of the original plans 
had rendered that impossible. 

“ If w'e could have used your pond, | 
sir, I will undertake to say the bath 
would have been full by this time. It 
was too much to expect of the engine to | 
get more than a driblet of water over 


that hill. We did all we could, sir, and ' 
no man can feel more mortified than I I 
do—but it was altogether too big a job. j 
If you had shown me this pond in the | 
first place, I should have said it was out 
of the question to expect us to carry the 
water over that hill.” 

Dr. Porchester assiured the captain that 
he full}- realised the magnitude of the 
task, and the serious difficulties against 
which they had to contend. He w'as not i 
in the least disappointed at the result | 
—indeed, he was siu-prised that they had 
been able to do so much. It had been ' 
a work of gigantic labour, and he appre¬ 
ciated the cheerful manner in which every 
member of the brigade had worked. He 
had a high opinion of their efficiency, 
and he hoped to see them eat a good 
supper before returning to Milburnham. | 

In that hope at any rate the doctor 
was not disappointed. The brigade sat l 
down to a plentiful repast, served in the \ 
school dining-hall, and gave as good an | 


account of themselves at the table as they 
had on the field of action. And in the 
soft summer twilight they afterwards 
started on their homew-ard journey. 

The task begun that evening was com¬ 
pleted sooner than might have been ex¬ 
pected. The next few days brought a 
succession of heavy thimder-showers. As 
fast as the rain-water tank was filled, its 
contents were pumped into the swimming- 
bath. And when the w-eather changed 
again to brilliant sunshine and hot days, 
the boys were enabled to enjoy once more 
the delights of bathing. Past anxieties 
seemed to enhance the pleasure. The 
well also recovered itself—periodical rest 
and domestic economy ministering to its 
ailments a wholesome corrective. There 
was no further fear of a w ater-famme. 

Such w as the Dis-Order of the Bath 
that I wanted to tell you about, and now 
you know how it w-as cured. 

(the end.) 


OTJR LATEST PAINTING EXPEDITION. 

By Will O. Charcole, 

Author of Our Sketching Trip," “ The Sorrous of Peter Pastel, Photojrapher," etc. 



“ Is it worth it ? ” said Pastel. 

“ Quite,” replied our friend. “ It’s just an 
artist’s paradise.” 

And so it was settled. 

He came down to the station tlie morning 
we left, not, he said, from a love of early 
rising, but merely to behold the supernatural 
phenomenon of Pastel and myself catching 
the 6.10 express. 

He says he received quite a shock on ac¬ 
tually seeing ns there, alive and dressed, at 
that terrifying hour. 

I don't know myself how we managed it! 
That journey to Reishle we will never forget. 
Pastel and I have since come to the conclusion 
that w'e walked most of the way. We had 
to change carriages at every second or third 
station, it seemed to me ; and on most of 
these occasions w-e had an exhilarating wait 
of from two to three hours for the next train. 

We paced up and down those awful plat¬ 
forms until Pastel calculated that, if w’e had 
only walked along tlie line instead, we w-ould 
have arrived at the next junction before our 
train. 


Once we really lost all hope of ever seeing i 
Reishle, or, indeed, our next train, and went 
into a prehistoric shed called a “ refreshment ' 
room,” in which an old woman made tea. and 
retailed leatherette sandwiches and other 
forms of inde.structible food—if that can be 
called food which is never eaten. Pastel 
(evidently labouring under temporary in¬ 
sanity) ordered two cups of tea before I could 
prevent him. 

They were not cups, they w’ere cauldrons. 

It was not tea, it was a harmless but ghastly 
infusion of cabbage leaves. It was not hot, 
it was BOILING. But it had one great redeem- | 
ing quality—it brought our train. No sooner 
did we taste it than our long-lost train ap¬ 
peared. We fled, and magnanimously left 
our cauldrons of tea to the old woman, and ^ 
we could think of no more tenible revenge. i 

As we glided off, we passed the prehistoric I 
building again, and saw some fresh victims | 
going in. We smiled at each other—a callous | 
smile. They would get our tea ! I 


When we got to Reishle, and found that | 
neither of us had lost each other, or our ' 
thousand and one bundles, w-e made up our | 
minds that it was a dream ; but after a fur¬ 
ther jogging in a springless dog-cart to the i 
village, and an immense tea in the lodgings ' 
of Mrs. McPick, we found it was quite true, 
and that we had really reached the “ artist’s | 
paradise.” , 

Next morning we surveyed our rooms; we j 
were not able to drink in all their beauties in 
a single night. They were not like the ) 
highly ornate ones we had in Skellochie. 
We were fastidious then, but since our sojourn I 
in Rci.shle we have been less so. I 

In the sitting-room, the only attempts at i 
decoration were the wonderful pictures which | 
adorned the walls, and the exquisite frills i 
of green paper with a perforated border with 
which all the available shelves were embel- ; 
fished. I 

We had four cupboards. This seems lavish, j 
but wait a little. The two smaller ones, we ' 
hoped, would hold our spare canvases, etc., | 
and clothes, but we found them to be entirely I 
filled with dishes, or, as Mrs. McPick called j 
them, “ pigs.” Not mere dishes, mind you, j 


but works of art. Our landlady had not the 
necessaries of fife—she had two-pronged forks 
which restricted our diet to the most solid 
foods, and knives, as Pastel said, “ for the 
cutting of liquids yet she had fourteen 
tea-pots, eleven milk-jugs, and eight sugar- 
basins, all of the most wild and highly- 
coloured kind, and enough crockery of all 
kinds to do for all Reishle. 

As for the remaining cupboards, they con¬ 
tained Pastel and myself at night; in other 
words, they were “ press-beds.” 

We found shelves inside them at the back, 
and thought of stowing our goods and chat¬ 
tels there, but Mrs. McPick explained that 
she always kept eggs, milk, butter, and cheese 
there. 

She seemed astonished, too, that we did 
not put this idea into execution, but we felt 
that, although we were not particular, we 
must draw the fine somewhere. 

Still, I must say that Reishle was worth 
all our sufferings. The weather was not all 
that we could have wished, but when it 
rained we fell back upon interiors, and models 
abounded. 

We had many adventures with the latter. 
It tvas rather exasperating for us, w’hen a 
field-worker—just like one of Millet’s pea¬ 
sants—whom W’e had engaged to sit, came at 
the appointed hour arrayed in ail the glory 
of his Sunday suit, chimney-pol hat, and 
black tie. 

Some of the natives who did not object to 
sit as they were, drove us frantic, they were 
sc inquisitive. One old woman we were 
painting, after asking us every question she 
could think of, said, “ D’ye do nothing but 
paint ? ” 

Receiving the answer “Nothing,” she held 
up her hands, looked at us with an air of 
pity, and exclaimed— 

“ Eh me ! It’s raley ridikilis ! ” 

Her room w’as hung with aw’eird collection 
of grocer’s almanacs, and she tried to stimu¬ 
late us to higher things by producing a more 
than usually terrible one for us to imitate. 

She assured us that it was “all drawed 
out by hand,” and tried to dissuade us from 
an artistic career by the statement that we 
would never do anything half so beautiful. 
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The oldest inhabitant of Reislile was a | 
splendid model, and many a day Pastel and I 
I toiled at sketches of him and his house. | 
He, however, had a little drawback too he | 
slept incessantly. If he had posed for us in 
our lodging, we would have tried the rousing 
effects of tea—a fearsome, .black, “barky ” 
infusion which Pastel brews, and with which 
he arouses the most torpid sitters ; but as we 
couldn’t do that, we had to content ourselves 
with dropping brush cases, or anything 
equally noisy, upon the floor at intervals. 

This plan naturally leads in time to a 
dearth of painting materials, and undignified 
scrambles upon the floor for them. It also 
imparts a battered, disreputable air to the 
most robust paint-box ever made ; but what 
can one do ? 

The oldest inhabitant’s wife was stone 
deaf. Forgetting, perhaps, that we were not | 
so too, she daily discussed with him—in a i 
loud voice—the chances of our speedy de- ! 
parture, and he, on his part, cheered her up 
with the assurance that w^ couldn’t possibly 
stay much longer. 

But Pastel and I can be very obtuse at 
times, and these little hints did not shorten 
our visits. 

Unfortunately, there was a long spell of 
bad weather, and after we finish^ our 
sketches of the oldest inhabitant, we found 
we knew of no other good interior. It was 
then that our landlady, hearing our lamen¬ 
tations, suggested “ Mistress McSteughan’s 
boose.” 

It was worth painting, she said. 

Now, as a rule, I don’t believe in the taste 
of the average native of Reishle, but then 
Mrs. McPick had admired our sketches so 
much that anyone could see she kiicw about 
things. 

We therefore asked where was this en¬ 
chanting abode, that we might go and paint 
instantly; vrhereupon she gi*aciously said 
she would show us the way. We, foolish 
souls, took her at her word, and said, 

** Would she just come along at once, as it 
wasn’t noon ? ” 

Our landlady did not exactly seem to relish | 
this, though. She said, “ Could we wait till i 
after dinner; ” and we decided that, cruel as | 
was the suspense, we had better, as in the 
event of the dinner suffering we would do so 
too. 

That meal was to have been at one o’clock, 
but didn’t make its appearance till after 
two. When it was over, we proposed start¬ 
ing. 

To our horror, Mrs. McPick demurred. 

“ She had the dishes to wash,” she said, “ and 
there was a little ironing on hand which must 
be done—it wouldn’t take a moment.” 

Pastel asked her if we couldn’t find the 
house ourselves, but she said it w'-as quite 
impossible; it was in a remote “ close,” and 
every one in Reishle was called MeSteughan. 
We were very sorry for the people of Reishle, 
but what co^d we do ? 

We sat down and raved. Our landlady’s 
words w'ere strictly true. The ironing did 
not take a moment, it took a good three 
hours; and by that time even the ardent 
Pastel began to reflect upon the refreshing 
properties of tea. Suffice it to say that we 
did not reach Mrs. MeSteughan’s that day. 

Next morning we were all ready. 

“ She is capable,” said Pastel, “ of sug¬ 
gesting that she ought to wash up the 
breakfast dishes first.” 

It was exactly what she did. We hung 
round the door all day, praying her to tell 
us where the house was; but she said, “No, 
I’ll be ready in a minute; only let me put on 
the dinner.” She did so. 

“ Now,” said Pastel. 

Our landlady suggested that she might, 
indeed ought to, fill up her three kettles; but 


we must have looked dangerous, for she 
ac!u:iliy left them. 

•• Bat I must dress,” she '^aid. 

These words struck terror into our hearts. 

“Must she ? ” groaned Pastel. 

“ I'm afraid she must.'’ said I. 

She reappeared in forty-five minutes. She 
said she was “ quite put about ” and from 
her ’oehaviour she evidently looked upon this 
venture in the light of emigration. 

At last we were off. We progressed along 
, the street at the rate of- I should think— 
I half-a-mile an hour, and our terrible com- 
I panion insisted on stopping to look at every 
I wretched little shop-window. 

She could not be torn from that of the 
draper. • We tried to hurry her on. but she 
would not move. She said she hadn't been 
there for “two year come Martinmas.” 

She stopped and told this to every one of 
her lady friends that we met, giving them at 
the same time a brief sketch of our lives 
and genealogies, together with a list of the 
pictures we had done, and how we had both 
“ won the London Prize”—a mysterious 
fact that interested Pastel and me, being new 
to us. Mrs. McPick then explained how w'e 
were lodging with her, what we had for 
dinner, how she had told us of Mrs. 



j introduced all her lady friends to us, and then 
I they talked about the crops. 

I As the hours wore on, we lost all hope of 
I ever seeing home or kindred again. Just 
when we were at this stage, our landlady 
, pointed to an old house in the distance. It 
■ was the blessed abode of Mrs. MeSteughan. 

What delighted us even more than this 
' sight was, that Mrs. McPick remembered 
I some messages she had, and left us. 

We didn’t take long to reach the house 
after that. I knocked. An old woman 
opened the door. I cannot tell you what I 
said to her, I only know that I surpassed 
myself in eloquence. The old lady must 
have been carried away by it, for she let us 
in at once, saying that “ a many artis’ ” had 
taken it. She opened the door of the sacred 
room. 

Yellow mahogany furniture, netted cur¬ 
tains, a screaming wall-paper, a round table 
I with books, and lamp in yellow gauze, and a 
] fout-post bed — such was the interior I 
i Pastel, on reading this, says I have 
omitted two treasures: an sesthetic trifle of 
green paper hung from the roof to catch flies, 
and a conventional waterfall (of woolwork) 
which descended from the chimney. 

'We were paralysed. 

The old lady smiled benignantly, and said 
she would leave us to begin work. She first 
showed us what the “ artists ” had done, 
namely, a photograph of herself—they had 
been travelling photographers. Then she 
left us alone in that terrible room. 

Don’t tell anybody, but we actually 
scrawled a rude outline of tlie dreadful place 
on our blocks, and, calling for our hostess, 
said that was all we could do that day. 

Pastel quite elaborately explained to her 
how at that stage one could not work more 
at a sketch; and, with profuse thanks, we 
fled. The old lady is still expecting us to go 
and finish these pictures. 

We really worked very hard until the end 
of September, and then the weather got so 
bad that we couldn’t get anything done. It 
was so dark that even interiors were useless. 

I We therefore went along in desperation to see 
i about the trains, and to ascertain if we would 
have eight or eleven changes on the way 
home. 

We are rather unfortunate as a rule, I 
think, but that day was an exception. 

As Pastel and I ploughed along the station 


road with umbrellas down and our eyes filled 
with sleet, we ran right into our old frien<f 
Andronicus B. Whiflin. Imagine, he and his 
brothers and sisters were staying in Reishle, 
and we never knew ! 

It wasn't so surprising perhaps, after all, 
for in the local i)apers we flourished as 
“ W. O. Har(M)urt, R.A., and Mrs. P. Pottle,” 
while the gifted person who made out the list 
of visitors, being evidently unable to cope with 
the names of the Whiffins, left them out alto¬ 
gether. There was one family whose identity 
was never settled, namely, “ J. Biggie Digby 
Biggs, and party,” and the Whiftins thought 
it might be themselves, but it seemed a little 
uncertain. 

The Whiffin girls said they would give 
worlds to meet Mr. J. Biggie Digby Biggs (if 
he existed), and to find out what was his 
other name, but their wish has not yet been 
gratified I 

VJe did not trouble ourselves further about 
the traims, at any rate. We turned back, and 
spent the rest of the day with the Whiflin 
f^ily, and very jolly we found them. 

They were preparing for tableaux as a 
means of passing the time, and hailed us 
with joy; as they declared that Pastel had 
quite a look of Queen Elizabeth, and would 
“make up ” beautifully. 

These wonderful tableaux were to come off 
the next night, so we had plenty to do. 
Mary Queen of Scots (who was also to be 
Charles i and a villain) was sewing up her 
headgear (which consisted mainly of brown 
paper covered with stuff) for dear life. 

Her Charles i boots were being made by 
Amy Robsart, who lamented all the time 
that she should have been draping her sheet; 
and Varney showed us a row of empty cocoa- 
tins, which, he assured us, were to shortly 
appear as a crown, Prince Charlie’s shoe- 
buckles, a dagger, footlights, and all the 
remaining jewellery of the establishment. 

I need hardly add that we simply lived in 
the Whiflins’ house until the night of the per¬ 
formance, which was postponed over and 
over again. 

The tableaux were to begin at eight b’clock, 
but when the hour came, we only heard 
frantic hammerings behind the curtain, 
where chaos apparently reigned. 

The already distracted person who had 
charge of the curtain lost his head, and 
pulled it aside; only to disclose Flora Mac¬ 
donald (in a periwig and moustache) arrang¬ 
ing the hair of Prince Charlie, who lay in a 
brown-paper cave. It didn’t seem quite 
historical; but from the abuse which the 
lady poured upon the head of the unfortu¬ 
nate curtain-drawer, the audience learned 
that she was only doing the hair of t’le 
Prince, and that he hadn’t got on his boots 
yet. 

The curtain hastily fell, and fearful skir¬ 
mishes ensued. 

The following dialogue was_ heard: 

Flora Macdonald : “ I say, what’s the next 
thing on the progiamme ? ” 

Prince Charles Edward : “ Let’s see—oh 
yes, ‘ Knox and Mary Queen of ScoU.’ ” 

Flora Macdonald ; “ Oh 1 And I ve got 
on all Charles the First’s clothes below 
these! !! I thought the execution came 
next 1 ” Groans followed. 

At last the curtain rose in an uncertain, 
wobbling manner, and disclosed the two, this 
time in their proper positions. 

Flora Macdonald—who assiduously wanned 
her hands over a red-paper fire, with a shawl 
over her head—was desired by rude members 
to let them see her moustache, pointed 
beard, and curls once more ; but she ignored 
these remarks, her time being fully occupied 
in keeping the brown paper cave from col¬ 
lapsing altogether. The cortain then fell, 
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and (to oblige her) rose next upon the ** Ex¬ 
ecution of Charles v” 

It was quite wonderful, considering, and 
Amy Bobsart ” would have been a success 
too, if Varney had not conversed all the time 
in a low voice with the deceased, and told 
her ** not to giggle like an ass”; but the 
audience applauded lustily, and not the less 
80 because one of the villains put his foot 
through the stair (composed, like everything 
else, of brown paper!) and disclosed Sir 
Walter Baleigh dressing behind it. 

The being in charge of the curtain should 
have lower^ it then, but hesitated ; where¬ 
upon Varney audibly hinted that he couldn’t 
hold up his lantern much longer, and that it 
might drop any moment on Amy Bobsart. 
This terrifying statement caused her to 


open one eye and threaten the curtain-drawer 
with instant death if he didn’t speedily lower 
I it; so he obeyed at once. 

I There were so many different tableaux that 
really I have forgotten half of them. Pastel 
I made quite a sensation as Queen Elizabeth, 
and was vociferously applauded when he put 
down an immense, shocking, flat foot upon 
Sir Walter’s cloak. Altogether, it w'as great 
fun 1 

The next morning, though, we got a letter 
that cut short our visit. It was from Bubens 
Madder, reminding us that that Exhibition 
(what is the name of it, now ? you know the 
one I mean, anyhow) would open soon ; and 
that any pictures for it should be sent in at 
once. 

These kind of letters generally throw us 


into the deepest gloom; but that one didn’t, 
for we had all the things we had painted in 
Beishle. Pastel declares that the frame- 
i makers conspire to kill his pictures with taste- 
I less frames, and I am sure that explains why 
mine look so awful in exhibitions too; so we 
! decided to go and see about them ourselves, 
i This, of course, meant that we must leave 
Beishle, and alas! the state of our funds (as 
I usual) settled that we couldn’t return that 
season. 

It is only a hint, a very gentle hint; but, 

I you know, the what-you-call-it Winter Exhi- 
, bition will open in a few days, and if our pic- 
I tures are in, and if you should be there, and 
I if you happen to admire our pictures awfully, 
I and if they should be sold, we could get to 
. Arcadia soon again! 


DOG WATCH YAEHS. 

By J. a. Hiooinson (late Royal Mail Service), 


ri'toEE’s a boat on the port bow, sir,” sang 
X out a sailor from the masthead. 

“ How far off ? ” inquired the master, with 
whom I had been conversing on the quarter¬ 
deck. 

“ About four miles,” was the reply. 

I hurried aloft to ascertain the truth of 
the discovery, and, amidst the splendour of a 
tropical sunset in which the Albatross lay 
becalmed some forty miles south-east of 
Jamaica, I sought to discover the object. 

*' Where is she? ” I inquired of the sailor. 

“ Straight out from the yard-arm, sir,” he 
said. “ Don’t you see her now% on that swell 
yonder?” and he indicated the true posi¬ 
tion. 

A black speck suddenly became focussed 
upon the glass. ” Yes,” said I, after a close 
scrutiny, “ but it looks like a bottlcuosc 
asleep.” 

The man took the glass, but almost imme¬ 
diately exclaimed, “ That’s no whale, sir, for 
I can see something moving in it.” 

A closer examination proved the accuracy 
of the statement. Within five minutes we 
were both on deck, had lowered the dhingy 
from the davits, and were pulling for the 
stranger as fast as we could. 

“ Bear a hand now,” cried the master, as 
the boat dashed swiftly across the glass-like 
sea. We knew that should the shortlived 
twilight deepen into night before our task 
was accomplished, slight success could be 
hoped for. 

“ Give way, my lads,” I cried, and the oars 
bent under renewed vigour, while the now 
distant ship appeared like a thing of fire, as 
the level sun poured upon her form a flood 
of vermilion-tinted light. 

The perspiration streamed from every pore. 
The very boat itself seemed instinctively to 
feel that life or death depended upon the 
issue, as she tossed aside the feathery spray 
that danced and sparkled in the wondrous 
magnificence. 

Down plunged the sun in the western deep. 
The glorious scene swiftly faded in the shades 
of approaching darkness, and yet Imlf the 
distance scarce seemed accomplished. The 
excitement and bodily strain became intense. 
That indomitable tenacity of purpose which, 
I suppose, is inherent in every Englishman, 
urged us to increased exertions, and the boat 
dashed swiftly forward. 

Bight ahead the stranger was seen to rise 
upon the summit of a glass-like ridge. The 
rapid movement of our oars was the only 
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sound that broke the awful solitude around 
us, till suddenly my companion uttered a cry 
of alarm and strove to turn the boat. ” Pull,” 
he cried; “we’re almost into her!” One 
vigorous stroke and the next moment w’e 
glided harmlessly alongside of that which, 
for a time, almost took my breath away. So 
different was it from every conjecture, so op¬ 
posed to the strangest conceptions already 
aroused by the mystery we had come to 
solve, that in the fast-declining light, both 
sat spellbound under the fascination. 

“Thank God w'e have come so soon, sir,’’ 
the sailor presently w'hispered. 

“Amen,” said I, fervently, but with eyes 
riveted upon the spectacle now fully dis¬ 
closed in tlie bow of the strange boat. 

Under the folds of a torn sail the outlines 
of a human body were visible, but the rigidity 
of its position left no doubt that the grim 
Scytheman had claimed his victim. 

My companion attracted attention. “ Did 
you ever see the like of f/ta/? ” he inquired, 
and pointed to the stern. Truly I nevcf had. 
Low down, and with head resting on the 
seat, lay a comely little maiden fast asleep. 
She appeared about seven or eight years old, 
and a beautiful growth of flaxen hair fell in 
luxuriant curls over her neck and shoulders. 
An empty pannikin, wdth a few biscuit 
crumbs, lay on the seat beside her, and in 
her lap was a “ dolly ” made from some old 
sail rags. 

Strange sensations arose within me at 
sight of the innocent child, and I fervently 
thanked our Maker that he had so wonder¬ 
fully preserved her from the very jaws of 
death. 

It seemed almost a sin to disturb her, but 
any unnecessary delay might prove fatal, 
since darkness enveloped the deep, and none 
knew' when a breeze might arise. 

I leant across the gunwale, and called 
gently, “ Little maid.” 

She instantly awoke, but appeared much 
agitated by the ghost - like appearance we 
must have presented. 

“ Who are you? ” she inquired nervously. 

“ Friends,” I said; “ will you come with 
me ? ■ ’ 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Over to that light,” said I, pointing 
toward the ship, that now* showed a flare-up. 

“Yes,” she said, “and bring papa. He 
told me that God would send some one, and 
He has.' 

I lifted her into our boat, and then took 


the other in tow, and pulled slowly back to 
the ship. 

“ What is your name ? ” I inquired, when 
her shyness had somewhat abated. 

“ Elsie Garland.” 

“ What was your father, my child ? ” 

“ He wras in the Neptune,” she said, “ and 
the sailors called him Captain John.” 

Some disaster had evidently overtaken the 
ill-fated Neptune and her crew. 

Presently the spectre-like form of the ship 
loomed through the night, and the sails and 
cordage were clearly defined in the fierce 
glare of the flarc-up. 

“ Albatross ahoy ! ’’ 

“ Hullo ! found anything ? ” 

“ Yes ; have some lines handy, sir.” 

Great was the anxiety of all to catch a 
glimpse of the child, who was at length 
safely carried to the cabin, amidst a silence 
that could almost be felt. Both boats were 
hoisted on board, but as o light breeze soon 
afterwards sprang up, further inquiry re¬ 
specting the Neptune was suspended. 

Next morning there occurred the most 
solemn nautical function. The ship’s bell 
tolled. Covered by the English ensign, and 
lying upon a grating at the gangway, the 
body of the dead skipper awaited burial. At 
a given signal, during the service, the inner 
end of the grating was raised; the remains 
slid outward, and a splash denoted that a 
sailor had received from brother seamen the 
rites of Christian burial. 

A document written by the deceased was 
found in his boat. Eighteen days previously 
the brig Neptune was dismasted in a 
hurricane. The sailors escaped in the long¬ 
boat, leaving behind the master and his 
child, who both refused to leave the vessel. 
Soon afterwards the latter were forced to 
abandon the sinking ship, and whatever pro¬ 
visions were saved had been given to the 
child. Far from the track of vessels, the boat 
at last drifted helplessly, until, overcome by 
anxiety and exhaustion, the noble-hearted 
skipper lay down to die, his last words 
commending to the care of an All-secing God 
the life of his little child. From her we 
learned that, owing to illne.ss, her mother 
had taken that sea-voyage, but had died of 
the fever at Barbadoes ; and thus was solved 
the mystery surrounding the rescue of this 
little waif of the sea. 

From the sailors she received every atten¬ 
tion, and many gifts that soon dispelled the 
sorrows lying upon her young heart. She 




had models of every size and rig, from billy- 
hoys to Australian clipper ships. She had 
dolls dressed as herself, and she made them 
wash decks on the cabin table; and she 
would sing out sharply like the master, and 
style them “ lubberly swabs,” or ‘‘ sea-cooks’ 
aons,” if they showed any desire to loaf. 
She and the captain became inseparable. 
She assisted at the morning altitudes ; could 
hold the log glass, or make eight bells with 
the best, and, seated upon his shoulder 
^ould say, “ Main topsail, haul I ” when the 
Allmtross went in stays. 

One morning she appeared in a neat man- 
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o’-war suit, with pigtail, knife, lanyard, and 
all complete, and was then and there re¬ 
named ** Little Jack ” by the unanimous vote 
of the delighted crew. Into the fok’sle or 
the saloon she roamed at will, and many a 
smile was seen on the faces of grim shellbacks 
when the flaxen-haired child sailed along¬ 
side. 

Upon arrival in Liverpool an advertise¬ 
ment in the daily papers soon brought on 
board a lady dressed in black, and who 
proved to be the child's nearest relative. 
Into her care ” Little Jack ” was given, but 
for many succeeding voyages I idways re¬ 




ceived a hearty welcome home from the waif 
of the sea so miraculously saved. 

Of the incident I have retained one sou¬ 
venir—the “ dolly ” made of sail-rags—and 
every time 1 look upon it now, I see the fea¬ 
tures of the beautiful child as they were upon 
that night when first we met. And methinks 
I also see the wasting form of her noble 
father seated beside his darling; a smile 
brightening those dying eyes, while his trem¬ 
bling fingers shaped into form the homely 
plaything for his child. 

{To he continued.) 
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O H June 27 Lord Elgin arrived in H.M.S. 

Shannon. As special commissioner his 
Excellency was armed with extraordinary 
powers to deal with the high Chinese au¬ 
thorities and bring the war to a conclusion. 
Trench diplomacy was represented by Baron 
'Oros, who took up his quarters on board the 
Trench frigate Capricieuse, America by 
IMr. Beid on board the Minnesota, and 
Bussia by Count Putiatine on board a small 
steamer called the America. Several foreign 
men-of-war arrived in the roads. Our 
force had been augmented by the Amethyst, 
a neat little frigate of twenty-six guns. On 
July 1 Lord Elgin landed under the usual 
salutes. 

July passed away without anything of im¬ 
portance occurring, the diplomats endea¬ 
vouring in vain to get some satisfaction, or 
at all events a civil answer from the Chinese 
authorities, neither of which was forth¬ 
coming. The admiral, meantime, paid oc¬ 
casional visits up the river. On September 
7 I had the good fortune to be promoted to 
lieutenant and retained in the flagship. 
On October 2 the “ Emperor ” screw steam- 
yacht arrived from England, a gift from Her 
Majesty to the Tycoon of Japan. During 
this month and the following, many gun¬ 
boats arrived from England to swell the list 
of pendants under the flag of Sir Michael 
Seymour. On November 19 the flagship 
was towed up the river and occupied her old 
quarters off the Bogue Forts, preparatory 
to the forthcoming attack on the city of 
Canton. 

I will pass over the subsequent operations 
quickly, as they are a matter of history. On 
December 14 the admiral and staff left the 
«hip in the Coromandel and proceeded up 
the river, and on the 19th possession was 
taken of the island of Honan by the marines 
.and small-arm men of the squadron, a most 
important position, directly opposite the city. 

On December 22 several 13-inch mortars 
which had been sent out from England were 
mounted on the Dutch Folly Fort, and on the 
23rd a reconnaissance was made. Daring 
the next three days placards were issued 
warning all peaceable inhabitants to leave 
the city, and on December 28 the bombard¬ 
ment of Canton commenced and was con¬ 
tinued the following day, by which the city 
was fired in several places. Fort Gough 
was stormed and taken on this day, when 
the gallant Captain Bate was killed. On 
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January 5 the city walls were stormed, and 
Commissioner Yeh and the Tartar general 
taken prisoners. Yeh was justly considered 
one of the most bloodthirsty ruffians that 
ever lived. He claimed that he had beheaded 
no less than 70,000 of his countiymen during 
the previous two years, and during his time 
of office upwards of 100,000 men, women, 
and children had been slaughtered by this 
monster. Yeh was sent as a prisoner on 
board H.M.S. Inflexible, and in her conveyed 
to Calcutta, where he soon afterwards died. 
On January 17, arrangements having been 
made for the ransom of the city, the troops 
i were withdrawn and returned to Hong-Kong. 

1 The admiral and staff and the rest of the 
I force returned to their ships, leaving ?. guard 
I to keep order as long as there was any neces- 
j s ty. On February 14 the blockade of the 
! Canton Biver was raised, and the muddy 
I stream was once more thronged with junks, 

I sampans, and flower boats, plying their 
I usual trade. On February 18 I had my first 
I experience against pirates, called in Anglo- 
I Chinese vernacular, a ” Pylong pigeon.” 

I This expedition, although not attended with 
! any remarkable or exciting adventure, is 
I worth recording from some amusing episodes 
that occurred. Having received information 
of the whereabouts of some pirates who had 
committed murder and robbery in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hong-Kong, I was ordered to 
attach myself to the Forester gunboat, taking 
with me the pinnace and cutter of the flag¬ 
ship, with tw’^o midshipmen and an assistant 
surgeon under my orders. Leaving Hong- 
Kong we steered for Liutin Island, where we 
hoped to find the vessels, but before reaching 
the island we observed a junk under the 
land, to which we gave chase. The crew 
i of the junk, seeing they were chased, 
endeavoured to escape, but being unable to 
round a point of land they ran their craft 
ashore and escaped to land. Leaving a party 
of men on board the junk, we again shaped 
our course for Liutin, keeping a sharp 
look-out for junks, but seeing none. 

Having rounded the island we were about 
to give up the search and return, when we 
espied a white pole, rising, as it were, out of 
the ground; this, on a closer inspection, 
proved to be the masthead of a large junk, 
or lorcha, moored in a snug creek, the en¬ 
trance to which we could not for a time 
discover. Pulling in with the boats we 
found the entrance, which was so narrow we | 


had to toss our oars in going in, but which 
opened into a nice little harbour with a 
village at the head of it. This was the 
pirates* stronghold; a fine lorcha lay at 
anchor off the village, with her broadside 
commanding the entrance. We fully ex¬ 
pected a desperate resistance, and were 
prepared for it, so with a cheer we dashed at 
the vessel, and soon ran alongside, but to our 
great surprise we found both the village and 
lorcha deserted. The pirates had been too 
quick for us, and had escaped ; so taking the 
lorcha in tow, we took her off to the gunboat. 
On searching her we found her to be an 
English vessel which the pirates had cap¬ 
tured. Her cargo consisted of wines, spirits, 
etc., besides other goods, but of her people 
we could find no trace; they had doubtless 
been murdered by the pirates. Having 
placed a sentry on board with a corporal in 
charge over the liquor, we returned to the 
gunlwat and made all snug for the night, 
with the lorcha made fast by a hawser 
astern. 

About midnight we were roused by a 
terrific yell from the lorcha. ‘‘ The pirates 
are on us !” we heard them exclaim. Sizing 
our arms, w'e jumped into the cutter along¬ 
side, and were soon aboard, when a most 
ridiculous scene presented itself. Not a 
pirate could be seen, but the corporal and 
the sentry were sprawling on the deck, both 
calling loudly for assistance and declaring 
that the pirates had knocked them down 
repeatedly. A glance showed the true state 
of affairs. The marines had “ broached the 
cargo ” and had lost the use of their legs; 
the vessel was rolling considerably with the 
swell, and the main-boom having teen badly 
secured, was swinging to and fro, and had 
knocked down the corporal and afterwards 
the sentry, and they in their drunken 
stupidity imagined the pirates were upon 
them, and so had raised the alarm! 

Next morning we weighed and returned to 
Hong-Kong with our prize in tow. 

But these expeditions are not always such 
fiascos as the above, as my next account 
will show, for a few days after this adven¬ 
ture I was again sent after some pirates who 
had been robbing and murdering poor 
fishermen at a place called Mirs Bay, a little 
distance to the north of Hong-Kong, an 
account of which I must rcsen e for another 
chapter. 

{To be continued.) 
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“ ho’ll pfo ashore for a run this after- 
T f noon ? ” inquired Charley Barton, a 
midshipman of her Majesty’s ship Rattle¬ 
snake, as he popped his curly head inside 
the gnn-room of the frigate that lay rolling 
in the long swell off the entrance of Lagos 
River. 

“ On shore for a nm ? ” drawled the 
Honourable Frederick Fitz Simons. “ A 
nice place this for a run,” and, adjusting 
his eyeglass, he stared fixedly for a few 
seconds through the port at the surf 
breaking on the bar. 

“ Get that empty , noddle of yours out 
of the light, Fitz,” shouted a youngster, 
who was busily ebgaged in writing up his 
log. 

“ I shall not,” promptly replied the 
indigpiant FitzSimons. 

“ Oh, shut up, the lot of you. I’ll go with 
you directly I’ve finished this beastly log,” 
shouted a middy. 

“ All right, Drummond, old man; look 
sharp.” 

” I think I’ll go too,” exclaimed Fred 
Gardner (an actiilg mate, the senior of the 
mess), “ for I’Ve been chasing ‘ x ’ all the 
morning until my head aches, and I 
expect a run on shore will do me good.” 

” Cut along, then, and ask old Jinks for 
leave,” said Dnunmond. ” If he wants 
to know about the state of my log, you 
can tell him it’s up.” 

Drummond closed his book with a bang, 
pitched it into his locker^ and, vaulting over 
the table, joined his chum Barton in the 
steerage; and while Gardner proceeded on 
deck to ascertain Mr. Jinks’s views on the 
subject of leave, the two overhauled their 
fowling-pieces. 

“ Old Jinks,” or to give him his propet 
name, Mr. Horatius Jenkins, was the&‘st 
lieutenant of the Rattlesnake, and one of 
those unfortunate officers whb had lived 
to see so many of his juniors promoted over 
his head that his temper had become 
somewhat soured, and his disposition, 
especially to the youngsters, was by no 
means amiable. 

Mr. Jenkins was pacing the starboard 
side of the quarter-deck when Gardner 
approached him, and he wore his cap well 
over his forehead, a sure sign that he was 
in a bad temper. 

” Well,” said Mr. Jenkins, as the acting 
mate saluted him. “ Well, and what do 
you want ?” 

‘‘If you please, sir, may we go on 
shore ? ” 

‘‘ Who are tve ? ” snarled the lieutenant. 

” Barton, Drummond, and I, sir.” 

“ Are Barton, Drummond, and you so 
anxious to get sunstroke, then ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Are your mess bills paid ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Watch bUls up ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘AU bills paid? • 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Logs up ? ” 

” Yes, sir.” 
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Gardner having rolled off all his answers 
in a highly virtuous, self-satisfied tone, 
paused for a favourable reply to his re¬ 
quest, and was considerably ruffled W'hen 
Mr. Jenkins turned sharply on his heel, 
and with a sarcastic smile said: 

“ Then you can't go.'' 

“ But, sir.” 

“ No buts, Mr. Gardner. You don’t 
imagine that I will allow one of the ship’s 
boats to go through the surf and be 
smashed into splinters on the beach.” 

Gardner replied that he had no intention 
of asking for a boat. 

“ Going to swim ? I wouldn’t advise 
you to try. Look there,” pointing with 
his telescope to several dark angular ob¬ 
jects gliding past the frigate. 

“ We don’t propose to swim, sir. There’s 
a native canoe alongside, and we intended 
to go in it—if you will allow us.” 

“ In that case—humph—you may go ; 
but mind you return before sunset, unless 
you all wish to be knocked up with fever.” 

Mr. Jenkins hereupon strode across the 
deck, and pulled the ears of a boy who had 
offended his sense of cleanliness by drop¬ 
ping some grease near the gangw'ay ; and 
Gardner disappeared below to communi¬ 
cate the result of his mission to his mess¬ 
mates. 

“ Is it all square ? ” shouted Barton. 

“Yes; but old Jinks won’t give us a 
boat.” 

“Grumpy old shellback,” muttered 
Drummond. 

“ However, it doesn’t matter; he’ll let 
us go in the canoe.” 

In a fow moments the three lads had 
completed their preparations for landing. 
Barton and Bob Drummond, or “ Bobby 
D.,” as he was more generally called, took 
their guns, as they hoped to come across 
some guinea-fowl, and Gardner put a re¬ 
volver in his pocket with tbe intention of 
potting some cocoanuts. 

“ T^e care, you fellows, how you get 
into this craft,” shouted Barton from the 
canoe, into which he had already de¬ 
scended. “ It’s awfully cranky ! Do look 
out, Bobby. Whatever are you doing ? ” 

Drummond was about to spring in, when 
the fiigate suddenly heeled over to port 
on the top of the swell, and left the middy 
clinging to the man-ropes, banging ’twixt 
sky and sea. 

“ Good job you didn’t jump then,” said 
Gardner. “ Now is your time ; ” and as 
the ship rolled back until the deck was 
nearly flush with the water, Drummond ^ 
and the mate dropped, and immediately 
the Afiicans composing the crew flourished 
the broad blades of their paddles in the 
air, then, driving them into the sea, sent 
the frail craft skimming over the undulat- j 
ing siurface in the direction of the mouth 
of the river. 

“ Can’t we land on the beach to the left 
w'ithout crossing the bar?” remarked 
Drummond. 

“ Not unless we w^ant to land wdth wet 
jackets,” answered Gardner. “ I tried it 


I once when I w as sent away by Jinks for 

! w'ater, but I don’t try it again- Look at 

; that! ” 

Just then a great white wall of surf 
; rolled and thundered along the shore; so- 
high w'as it tliat it almost hid from view 
I the cocoa palms and trees that fringed the 
, w'liite sandy beach. 

I As the canoe gradually approached the 
dreaded bar the crew struck up a mono- 
i tonous song or chant to propitiate the 
! sharks that w'ere hovering in the vicinity 
of the broken water on the look-out for 
choice morsels. 

“ It doesn’t appear so very bad, after 
all,” said Burton, looking around. 

“ Wait a moment, Charley, you are not 
out of the wood yet.” 

“ If you mean by the * wood ’ the canoe, 
Bobby, I should be precious sorry to be 
out of it at present; ” and he pointed to 
a black shadowy form slipping silently 
through the water almost within arm’s 
length of the canoe. And now just ahead 
a dark ridge of water gathered itself up 
and appeared to be drawing the canoe to¬ 
wards it. 

“Yah! Yah! Ah I Ooh! Ah! Ah!” 
screamed the negroes, and in another 
minute the canoe was flying along on the 
summit of the wave with great rapidity, 
the dusky crew excited, and the lads fiill 
of admiration for the marvellous skill dis¬ 
played in the management of the craft. 

Presently the dark mass of water which 
was bearing them so swiftly along broke 
into a seething sheet of snow-white foam, 
and from the midst of the froth and 
spume the canoe, propelled by the mus¬ 
cular arms of the Afiicans, suddenly 
emerged on the quiet surface of the river. 

“ I’m thankful we are in all right! ”■ 
said Gardner. 

“ But how about getting out again ? The 
bar looks very ugly from here! ” ex¬ 
claimed Barton. 

The middy was right, for away to sea¬ 
ward the view was not at all a pleasant one, 
and the mate w’as really astonished that 
the canoe had not been capsized when 
it passed through the turbulent waters 
which were roaring wUdly astern. 

“ I believe it’s actually safer to go out 
than to come in. How'ever, I vote we land 
here,” suggested Barton. “ Come along, 
Johnny, shore the canoe alongside the 
old wharf. I presume this is the town.” 

The negro addressed as “Johnny,” who 
was steering the canoe (Barton had a 
habit of calling all strangers and for¬ 
eigners “ Johnnies ”), gave his paddle a 
twist, and a few more strokes brought the 
craft to the end of the wharf. Here the 
youngsters scrambled out, and after re- 
warding the darkies, and telling them to 
look out for them just before sunset, as- 
their services would be required to paddle 
them back to the ship, they strode off inte 
the country, for there was nothing to in¬ 
duce them to loiter in the “ town,” which 
was a very different kind of place then 
from the Lagos of the present day. 
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In fact, there were only a few factories, 
a slave bairacoon, and half-a*dozen huts. 
The factories were square wooden build¬ 
ing, in which some Portugese traders 
resided and did business with the natives 
who came from the interior to purchase 
European goods, principally strong drink, 
£int-muskets, gunpowder, and brass rods. 

The Portuguese also engaged in traffic 
of a different kind : they were nearly all 
slave dealers, and many a canoe of 
Africans had they shipped from this part 
of the coast whenever the absence of a 
British cruiser gave them the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The mate and his messmates wandered 
about in the bush for some time, without 
any definite idea of the direction in which 
they were going. 

Presently they were brought to a stand¬ 
still on the margin of a lagoon or creek, 
which it was necessary to cross if they 
intended to push further into the country. 

** What’s to be done now ? ” exolail^ked 
Barton. 

** Swim it, I suppose,” said Drummond ; 

** or we might fasten those logs together 
which 1 see over there under the man¬ 
groves, and paddle across.” 

“ Good idea, Bobby; ” and Barton ran 
over to the logs to see whether Drum¬ 
mond’s notion of utilising them as a 
means of transport was feasible, when 
suddenly they appeared to have become 
endowed with vitality, for they rolled 
over and with a loud splash disappeared 
into the dark water of the lagoon. 

‘‘ Alligators ! ” shouted Drummond, 
and at once let fly both barrels of his. 
gun, quite regardless of the fact that 
his shipmate was almost in the line of 
fire. I 

** What’s the good of wasting your 
powder and shot on those reptiles ? ” 
asked Gardner. 

“Oh, there, a fellow must shoot at 
something. What is the good of my carry¬ 
ing this gun all the afternoon unless I 
make use of it ? ” 

“ You will make use of it to some pur- ; 
pose directly, if you are not more careful,” I 
shouted Barton; “you very nearly pep- I 
pered me.” I 

Gardner strolled down to the margin of ! 
the lagoon while Drummond was reload- | 
ing, and there espied the very thing , 
required—a small canoe which had been ! 
hauled up among the reeds. I 

At first he thought it was another alii- | 
gator, but on closer inspection satisfied . 
himself that it was really a very ancient ! 
■“ dug-out.” I 

“ Here you are ! ” called out the mate | 
to his companions. j 

“ A rotten-looking tub,” remarked | 
Drummond, regarding it critically. ' 

“ Y"es, Bobby D.,” chimed in Barton ; ' 
“ I should think it was built in the year I 
“ one.’ ” 

“ There are no paddles,” remarked 
Gardner, “but the lagoon isn’t fifty yards 
broad, and I should think we might paddle 
over with a branch of one of these trees.” 

“ Come along, then,” exclaimed Barton. 

“ I’ll go first; I want to get away from 
this chap Drummond. He’s had his old 
blunderbuss at full cock ever since he 
fired at the reptiles, and I’m afiraid it’ll 
be a case of manslaughter directly.” 

“ Monkey slaughter, you mean,” said 
Drummond. 

“ I say, none of that, please,” and Barton 
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drew himself up and tried to look very 
dignified. 

Barton was decidedly short; indeed, he 
was the smallest of the middies of the 
Rattlesnake, but he was one of the jolliest 
and best-tempered fellows in the ^p. 
The only thing that ever appeared to put 
him out was a reference to his diminutive 
size. Although small, he was nearly 
eighteen years of age, and very strong and 
active. Drummond, on the contrary, was 
tall and slightly built, not so old as Barton 
by twelve months, and not nearly so 
active. He was, however, much given to 
study—rather a rare quality in a midship¬ 
man—and was really a clever lad. 

Gardner pushed the canoe into the 
water and suggested that Barton should 
paddle him over, and that he (Gardner) 
would then return and paddle Drummond. 
Barton agreeing to this arrangement, 
a branch was broken off from the nearest 
tree, and the two started on their ad¬ 
venturous voyage, which was performed 
in safety in liUle less than five minutes. 

Gardner then returned for Drummond, 
receiving a parting injimction from Barton 
to keep an eye on Bobby’s blunderbuss. 

Gardner brought Bobby across without 
accident, and then the canoe, which by 
this time w as half full of water, was hauled 
up and hidden in the bush. 

“ Now then, Drummond, you go ahead,” 
said Barton, “ and oblige me by keeping 
the muzzle of your precious old pop-gun 
away from my legs.” 

To “go ahead” w'as not an easy job; 
the bush was dense and full of the creep¬ 
ing palm armed with sharp hooks, but at 
last, after a bit of a struggle, the mate and 
his shipmates hit upon a well-defined 
I track or path, w'hich appeared to lead into 
the depths of a forest or thickly w’ooded 
piece of country-. 

“Before going any farther, I think,” 
said Gardner, “ it will be as w ell to mark 
this spot, or we may have some diffi¬ 
culty in finding our way back to the 
canoe.” 

Then the three tramped along in single 
file, Drummond leading the way, and 
peering eagerly from time to time on 
either side of the path for something to 
shoot at, w atched closely by Barton, who 
had a very poor idea of his messmate as 
a sportsman. 

“ I don’t believe there’s any game in 
this part of Africa,” murmured Barton, 
dodging on one side as Dummond sud¬ 
denly halted and brought his gun to the 
shoulder, whispering, “Look out.” 

“ Just what I’m doing, Bobby.” 
Bang 1 went both barrels of Drummond’s 
gun. 

There was a heavy fall in the bush to 
the right, and a hideous yell, or rather 
series of yells, which were blood-curdling. 

“ Y^ou’ve done it now, Drummond ! ” 
exclaimed Barton, as he jumped into the 
bush and found a negro writhing in the 
grass from the effect of the unfortunate 
shot. 

“ He’s not dead, or even badly hurt,” 
said Barton to Drummond, who looked 
horror-stricken. “ Hit on the shoulder, I 
think,” and the middy stooped down to 
examine the wound more closely. 

Suddenly Barton jumped out of the 
bush into the pathw-ay, shrieking : “ Oh, 
you wretched nigger, you’ve nearly bitten 
my thumb off! Keep away from him, 
he’s like a mad dog ! ” and Barton danced 


about wringing his hand and holding on to 
his injured thumb. 

“ Don’t you think we had better clear 
out of this at once ? ” said Drummond. 
“Look behind you, Gardner.” 

Gardner looked round, and so did 
Barton, just in time to see a number of 
Africans, armed with flint-muskets and 
spears, bursting through the thicket on 
the opposite side of the path. 

“We are in for it now,” said Gardner 
to his companions. “ What’s to be done ? ” 

There was no time to do anything, 
for the three lads were surrounded, and 
while some of the negroes dragged their 
wounded friend out into the light, others, 
imder the direction of a tall black who 
appeared to be a chief, deprived Drum¬ 
mond and Barton of their guns. 

Amidst a great deal of excitement and 
hubbub the two midshipmen and Gard¬ 
ner had their hands lashed together, and 
then the chief, having succeeded in getting 
his followers to cease their howling, com¬ 
menced an harangue. 

First he pointed to the wounded man, 
then he shook a long silver-mounted stick 
at the young officers, and with violent 
gestures upbraided them for their conduct. 
He chattered on without cessation for a 
quarter of an hour, and although his 
speech was worse than Greek to them, 
they found his gesticulations very signifi¬ 
cant, so much so that Drummond whis¬ 
pered to Barton, “He is proposing that 
our heads shall be cut off.” And indeed it 
almost seemed that the conjecture was 
about right when three of the chiefs atten¬ 
dants, in obedience to a sign from the 
orator, stepped up to the youngsters, 
plucked their caps off, and then solemnly 
presented them to their leader, who put 
one on his own head and handed the 
others to a curious-looking little negro at 
his right. 

“ I think,” whispered Barton, “ that I 
had better try and explain matters to 
these ebony gentlemen ; ” and rather to 
Gardner's astonishment Mr. Barton com¬ 
menced with, “ I say, Johnny, old man, 
it’s no good making such a fuss. Our 
friend here never intended to hurt that 
hungry chum of j'ours ; he thought he W’as 
a gorilla—I mean a guinea-fowl. Let 
some of your howding subjects stop their 
row and carry him to the river; then 
we’ll take him on board, and give him a 
good square meal while the doctor picks 
the shot out.” 

Instead of acquiescing in this kindly 
proposal, however, the negroes, who of 
course did not comprehend the drift of 
Drummond’s oration, w'aved their spears 
in a threatening manner and set up a 
dismal yelling, after which they made a 
rough litter for their wounded friend and 
hurried off into the woods, the chief leading 
the way, followed closely by a guard of 
honour. 

Gardner and the two midshipmen were 
told by signs to move on in the same 
direction, and as they had no choice in 
the matter, being hemmed in both behind 
and before by the excited natives, who 
seemed very anxious to give them a taste 
of their assegais, they perforce proceeded 
onwards. 

{To be continued.) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL FOOTBALL, BHD HOW TO 

PART III. 


PLAY IT. 


THE ETON FIELD GAME. 

By a Keeper of the Field. 


I T is more or less generally known, even to 
those who are not connected with Eton, 
that in football as well as in other matters 
she has her own peculiar code of laws. But 
it is not generally known that at Eton 
there are two kinds of football, only known 
to Etonians (past and present). Indeed, the 
“ Wall Game ” in the eyes of the larger part 
of the school forms a comparatively insignifi¬ 
cant factor in the programme for the Michael¬ 
mas half. There are as a rule about eight 
games played a week ** at the wall,” in each 
of wliich only twenty-two players take part, 
whereas every present Etonian, unless unable 
to do so from ill-health or some such cause, 
would play about five times a week in the 
other game, which is called the “ field game.” 
Like the Association game it is a true form 
of football, inasmuch as the players are not 
allowed to handle the ball except when it 
passes the side or goal lines. 

If you could imagine an Association game 


as follows First of all, the posts on either 
side “form down.” The* post who is 
“ under ” forms down as if for leap-frog. The 
post on the opposite side then forms down 
in the same way, opposite him, with 
head and shoulders over the head and 
shoulders of his adversary. Thus he is 
“ over,” and the two form a sort of arch. 
Each post has on each side of him a side 
post, who forms down in exactly the same 
way as “ post,” shoulder to shoulder 
with him. The side posts “ form down ” 
“ over ” and “ under ” in the same way as 
the “ post,” each side forming down over and 
under in alternate bullies. The “back up 
posts ” speak for themselves. They hold up 
their respective posts. Thus it is the duty 
of the “ back up post ” to prevent his post 
from being shoved over backwards by his 
adversaries, and if possible to pvs'i his post 
forward so as to overthrow the opposing 
post. The duty of side post is to prevent his 


him or getting in front of him. Thus when 
the ball is taken from him by one of the 



fl, post ; b. side past ; c, back up post ; d, corner ; 
e, flying man : /, short behind ; g, long behind ; 
hy goals. 

The inner circle encloses the actual bully. The 
outer circle encloses the forwards. 

opposing side, his colleagues are at hand to 
stop their adversaries from running down, 



played without any passing, you would get a 
fair idea of the Eton game without “ bullies ” 
or “ rouges.” 

The ball used, however, is much smaller 
than the Association ball, being less than 
half the size. Its diameter is about seven 
inches, whereas the diameter of the Associa¬ 
tion ball is about nine inches.* 

The size of the field is not regulated by 
any rule, but the field in which the school 
matches are played is about 140 yards long 
by 100 yards wide. 

The goal posts are eleven feet apart and 
seven feet high. 

The orthodox number of players on each 
side is eleven, though twelve a side games 
and matches are often played, and in th3 
junior games there is no disadvantage in 
fiiteen playing on either side. 

The players consist of “ post,” “ back up 
post,” two “ side posts,” three “ corners,” 
“flyingman,” “shortbehind,” “longbehind,” 
and “ goals.” 

TJie Bully .—The bully is formed somewhat 


• The above paragraph, although at first siglit it 
may appear wrong, is mathematically correct. The 
cal}ic contents of the Eton ball are less than half the 
cubic contents of the Association ball, the rule being 
the cubic contents of two spheres are proportional 
to the cubes of their diameters. Thus their ratio Is 
fi;. which is less than 


post from falling over on either side. We 
have thus accounted for the actual bully- 
four players in all. But, as a matter of fact, all 
the forwards are roughly designated as the 
“ bully.” 

We next come to the “ comers,” who stand 
just outside the bully, in the same straight 
line with the post and side posts of his side. 
There are generally two on one side and one 
on the other. When twelve are playing on 
either side it is usual to play two corners on 
each side of the bully. 

Exactly behind the bully stands “ flying 
man.” “ Short behind ” is close behind 
him. “ Long behind ” comes next, and then 
“ goals.” “ Short behind ” answers in some 
ways to “ half back ” in Association. Long 
behind and goals correspond to “ full backs.” 
Goals is not allowed to touch the ball, nor 
does he always remain actually in goals. 

The field may therefore be mapped out as 
sketched at the top of the next column. 

The game, which lasts an hour, begins by 
a bully in the centre of the field. One of 
the corners places the ball in the middle of 
the bully and the contest commences. When 
the bully breaks, whoever can get “ on to ” 
the ball begins to run down, keeping the 
ball as close to himself as possible. The 
rest of the forwards “ back him up,” i.e. keep 
as near to him as they can, w'ithout hindering 


and, if possible, to take the ball on them¬ 
selves. 

We said above that a player ought never 
to get in front of one of his own side 
who is in possession of the ball. If the 
ball is passed by one of his owm side to 
a player in that position, that player is 
“ snes^ing,” and a free kick is allowed. 
This rule, however, does not prohibit a forward 
from taking on the ball kicked to him by a 
“ behind ” on his own side, provided he is at 
the time not in front of the main body of the 
bully. 

The rules concerning “ cornering ” are too 
complicated to treat in detail. Suffice it to 
say that it is a minor sort of sneaking, and 
the penalty is a bully. When the ball goes 
out, a bully is formed opposite the point at 
which it crossed the line, half way between 
the side line, and the line joining the two 
goals. 

As regards scoring, a goal is scored as in 
Association. But there is a minor point 
called a rouge, three rouges being equivalent 
to a goal. 

The rules for obtaining a rouge are very 
complicated, and a great deal is left to the 
umpire’s judgment. It may be said perhaps 
to bear some slight resemblance to the 
“ corner kick ” in Association. That is to 
say, if one of the defending side kick the ball 
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behind his own goal line, and one of the 
attacking side touch it w’ith his hand (after 
it has crossed the goal line) before one of the 
defending side, a rouge is scored. Also if a 
player on the defending side kick the ball 
on to one of his opponents and it rebound 
behind. 

Or if one of the attacking side kick the 
ball against one of the defending side and it 
rebound behind. 

Or if two players, one of each side, kick 
the ball simultaneously behind, and under 
one or two other similar circumstances, a 
rouge is also scored. But in each case one 
of the attacking side has to touch the ball 
first. When a rouge has been scored, the 
side by whom it was scored proceed to try 
and convert it into a goal, technically called 
“ forcing a rouge.’* This is done by a sort of 
bully in front of goals. 

To understand the formation of a rouge 
bully it will be best first of all to refer to the 
subjoined plan of the various positions of the 
playeYs: a is the “ post ” of the defending side, 
and he holds the ball between his feet one yard 


from the centre of the goal. He is “ backed 
up ” by four of his side (6), generally the 
heaviest members of the team. He is sup- 

, b I 
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ported on each side by a side post (c), each of 
whom is backed up by another player ; one 
player (c) “ looks out ” on either side, a.sif play¬ 
ing “ comer,” to prevent the ball being kicked. 
through, if the rouge bully breaks. Opposite 
these are the “ corners ” (e) of the opposite 
side, and opposite the side posts (c) are the 
side posts (c) of the attacking side, each 
backed up by d. 

Thus it will be seen a space is left in the 


I middle for the post of the attacking side (a), 

I and his “ backers up ” (b) to “ run in,” which 
they do in the following way. Each one holds 
tightly to the one in front, and thus in a solid 
mass one behind the other they walk or run 
into the space left for them, endeavouring to 
force the ball through goals. Should they suc¬ 
ceed the rouge is converted into a goal; if not, 
the game proceeds as after an ordinary' bully. 

The Eton Field game is essentially a drib¬ 
bling game, though not so selfish as one 
might be led to expect on account of the 
absence of passing. This is clearly proved 
by the marked inferiority of scratch teams 
, (individually brilliant) when opposed to an 
eleven of moderate performers who are ac- 
I customed.to play together. 

I It is an exceedingly fast game, and the sole 
I disadvantage of it is that it is only played at 
I Eton, and thus matches with other clubs aro 
! rendered impossible. However, the school 
I play about a dozen matches, all of which are 
I as a rule keenly contested. 

I The opposing teams of course consist of 
I various elevens of Old Etonians. 


THE BOY’S OWN WINDMILL, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of ^Uotc to Build a Bouiwj Punt," "The Boy's Oim Model Locomotive" etc. 


T ake a large sheet of strong brown paper, 
and, by means of a string or pair of “ beam 
compasses,” describe a circle on it 2 feet 10 
inches in diameter, and also an inner one 
18 inches in diameter. Draw two lines through 
the centre at right angles, and with a pen¬ 



knife cut out one of these quarters as at 
fig. 7. 

Using this as a template or shape to 
guide you by, mark out with a lead pencil 
sixteen pieces this shape and size on your 
1*2-inch boards, fitting them in as closely as 
possible to economise wood, and when you 
have them marked correctly cut them care¬ 
fully out with the keyhole saw. Now place 
four of these quarters together in a circle on a 
kitchen table, or floor, or any level space, and 
then arrange another four in the same manner, 
but on the top of the first set, and in such a 
manner that the four joins come over the 
solid portion of those beneath, as in fig. 8, 
where the joins in underneath circle are 
shown by dotted lines. 

These circles are now to be firmly screwed 
together by f-inch screws as showm, using 
six screws to each join. 

You should get two gross packets, costing 
about 8d!. per gross, of No. 8 screws. 

Then turn the circle over and secure the 
other set of joins in the same way; this 
forms the bed or lower plate, and by making 
it in this manner you have the advantage of 
crossing the grain of the wood at every point. 
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1 maining eight pieces, and screw them to- 
I gether in the same way, and then draw’ a line 
2 inches distant from the inside edge, as 
I shown by the dotted line in fig. 9. 

I This inner ring b must now be cut out 
i along the dotted line by the keyhole saw, and 
I then secured to the lower plate (fig. 8) by 
I either nails or screws. 

I Its use is to prevent the upper ring a 
I "(fig. ^)'i which-you w ill see is now only 0 
inches, wide, and which carries the crank¬ 
shaft with tail, fan, and wheel, from getting 
displaced, as it revolves slowly round accord¬ 
ing to the change of wind. 

To lessen the friction as much as possible 
I placed some sash-rollers, small iron rollers 
usually sold under that name, on the lower 
plate. 

You will require sixteen, which will cost 
about Is. 3d. They should be let into the 
lower plate at regular intervals in tw'o circles. 



smoothly, but the upper ring or plate (fig. 9) 
being of soft w’ood, would soon get worn 
away by the friction if not protected by 
I something hard. 

i iTo he continued.) ^ 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Fourteentu Series.) 


MANY NEW SUBJECTS AND VALUABLE PRIZES. 







0 ^ 


\scE more we start our Annual Series of Competitions, and hope 
it may prove to all our readers even more than usually 
attractive. Of course, we repeat some of the old favourite subjects 
—by which we may be able not only to gauge the progress made 
by our older friends, but also afford competitors unsuccessful on 
previous occasions yet another chance. 

As we have remarked in other years, we sincerely trust that, in 
addition to old friends, very many of our readers who have not 
hitherto taken any part in these honourable and stimulating trials 
of skill will now pluck up heart and strive for a foremost place. 
It should ever be remembered by aspirants to literary, art, or 
mechanical success, tliat local admirers, especially if relatives, are 
not always the safest or best judges of one’s capabilities ; and it 
should prove helpful in every way to have one’s work tested by 
competent authorities, side by side with that of others of one’s 
own age resident in all parts of Great and Greater Britain. 

We would repeat here an old caution, with a view of rendering 
correspondence on the part of competitors quite unnecessary, that 
where there may be any doubt as to our exact meaning in the 
announcement of subjects, readers will be quite safe in following 
their own judgment in the matter. Our one object in offering the 
Prizes and selecting the subjects being to help competitors, they 
may be quite sure we should not allow any deserving worker to 
suffer because of a mere accidental misunderstanding. The rules 
and conditions must, IwtveveT, of course, be strictly adhered to. 
All the subjects are eqxtdXly erpen to every bond fide reader, irrespective of sex or nationality, within the ages specified; so that any or every 
reader may, if so disposed, try in all the competitions. The right to modify or even withhold the Prizes, if in any subject tliere should be 
no suitable competition, is of course reserved by the Editor, whose decision is in all cases final. 


I.—Literary: Verses. 

Prizes—Four Guineas. 

We offer Four Prizes of One Guinea cnch for the 
Ijest original Poem sent in on the subject of Truk 
liRAVKRY. Tlie style and metre arc left entirely to tlio 
choice of competitors, but no contribution should exceed 
strip lines in length. Competitors will be divided into 
cliisscs, acconling to age, as follows, one prize going to 
each class :—Senior, nil ages from 20 to 24 ; Second, all 
ages from 17 to 20 ; Third, all ages from 14 to 17; 
Junior, all ages up to 11. 

[The last day /or tending in is February 27, 1892.] 


II.—Music. 

Prizes —Three Guineas. 

We once more offer, ns during several previous years. 
Two Prizes, of Two Gniw^ts <md One Guinea respec- 
tivelr, for the be.'Jt musical setting, with organ or piano¬ 
forte accomi>animent.of any of the versus appearing in 
our last volume (Vol. xiil.), or in the Extra Summer and 
Christmas Parts of 1891. There will be two classes 
only (not including the.“OTor-age ” class), the Junior 
embracing all ages up to 18, and the Senior from 18 
t.) 24. 

[77ie last day for tending in is March 31.] 


III.—Writing. 

Prizes—Three Guineas. 

As a really good legible handwriting is becoming in¬ 
creasingly appreciatt-il, especially in commercial life. 


and is not always taught and rccogniso<l ns it ought to 
be at our Public Schools, we liave d«K;idc<l to make our 
third subject in this series, as in some earlier compe¬ 
titions, one calculated to test the .skill of our readers ui 
this direction. Wo do not limit the style of writing to 
any one class, whether the commercial, the corresiiond- 
ing or the legal, but no extra marks are allowed for 
ornamentation, in the way of fancy initials, etc. 

Wc offer, then, Thuek Prizes, of One Guinea each, for 
the l>est copy, in plain handtvriting, of the First Psalm 
—either the Authorised or Revised Yersion may be 
used. Competitors will be taken in three classes—the 
Junior Division, embracing all ages up to 14 ; ike Middle 
Division, all ages from 14 to 18; and the Senior, all 
ages from 18 to 24. 

'^[The last day for sending in is April 30.] 


IV.—Illuminating. 

Prizes—Six Guineas and a Half. 

Tliis class of competition, experience pioves, Is 
always popular with our readers, and hence we once 
more introduce it here. We offer now Four Prizes, of 
Three Guineas, Two Guinea.^, One Guinea, and Half-a- 
Guinea respectively, for the best illumination (in oils 
or water-colours) of the competitor’s favourite Old 
Testament promise. Either tlie Autlujrised or Ilevisc<i 
Yersion may l>e followed. Competitors will be dividwl 
into four classes, according to age, and one Prize will 
be awarded in each class. First class, from 19 to 24; 
Second class, from 15 to 19; Third class, from 11 to 15; 
Fourth class, all ages up to 11. The highest Prize will 
go to the class showing the greatest merit. Competi¬ 
tors arc not prohibited from using purchased designs, 
but the colouring must be wholly their own, and, other 
things being equal, the preference be given to 


original work throughout. The size, material, etc., are 
left to the choice of competitors. 

[The last day for sending in i5 Map 31.] 


V.—Drawing and Painting 
Competition. 

Prizes—Five Guineas. 

We offer Two Piuzes, of Three and Two Guineas 
respectively, for the best design in oils or w’ater- 
colours of a Dog’s Heap. Competitors arc not wholly 
debarred from copying, but preference will be given to 
original work—that is, a copp from the life of any 
favourite dog. There will be two classes only—all ages 
up to 16, and from 17 to 24. The higher prize will go 
to the division showing the l)etter w'ork. 

[Tlie last day for Holding in is June 30.] 


VI.—Literary: A Story Needing 
Words. 

Prizes—Four Guineas. 

We offer Prizes of the value of Four Guineas, to be 
apportioned as the adj udicators may deem fairest, for the 
best Short Story descriptive of the original drawing 
by a “ B. O. P." artist, w'hich appears on the next poge. 

[Latest dcUefor sending in, July 31.] 


Special Extra '‘Over-age” Prizes. 

Wc have resolved, in the interest of our many older 
readers who do not like to be o.\cluded by an age limit, 
to make a special extra class, to include all ages 
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above 24. In tUis class we will give a uHiform prize of 
One Guinea iu each of the subjects auiiounced for com¬ 
petition, provided the best prwluctions in this extra 
class surpass those of the prize-winners in our ordinary 
Senior Divisions. Should the “ special extras ” fall 
below the Senior Division, no prize will be awarde<l. 
All the subjects now announce<i in this our fourteenth 
series of competitions are thus open to our older readers, 
who must, however, conform to the “llules and Cou- 
ditioDs ” applicable to all our other competitors. 


4. All .M8.S. must have nt the top of first ]>npethe//(// 
mttlreas, and age of sender, clearly and legibly 
written, thus: - 


Name. 

Adflress. 

Age. 


BTTLES AND CONDITIONS. 

1. Xo article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
trill be returned, whether accompanie«l by stamps or not. 
The result of each competition trill be publish^ in due 
course in our columns, and no questions on the subject can 
be nnsirered through the post, the fortrarding of stamped 
and addressed envelopes notveithstanding. 


2. In aildition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarde<l to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

3, The work must in every case be the competitor’s 
own—that is, must be the pro<'luctof his own hands and 
bniin ; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 


In the case of the Illuminations, Music, etc., these 
^ame particulars should be written on a sejinrate jdece 
of l>ai)er, tchich should also bear the certijicatr {see Hide 
5), and must be stttched (not pinne»l) on the front top 
left-hand corner, or gummed to the back. 

5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 

clergjmau, minister, tt*Rcdier, employer, or other rpsjn)n- 
sible person, as genuine unaided work. By this certifi¬ 
cate we simply mean a letter, or even an endorsement 
under the competitor’s name, thus “ 1 hereby certify 
that the accompanying article is the unaided woik 
of-Signed-. 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly inarketl out¬ 
side “ Prize Comt»etition, Class —and must be ad¬ 
dressed to “Thk Enrroii. Boy's Own Papru, 66, Pater¬ 
noster Bow, London,” the carriage being, of course, in all 
cases PREPAID. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A Boy with ax Umbrella. 

Beader, have you ever noticed the behaviour of the 
average boy when in charge of tlie family umbrella ? 
The day. is stormy, and the thoughtful mother has sent 
forth her first-born sou into the dangerous wilds of the 
High Street on a shopping expe<lition, under the pro¬ 
tection of that most venerated of tlie Lares and Penate.s, 
the Family Umbrella. The fond parent anxiously 
watches her boy, Tom, until he is out of sight, and Tom 
is aware of it. for lie traverses the side-walk with the 
stateliness of Policeman X on a fine morning, until he 
is well out of sight. Then he throws aside his dignity 
and becomes the boyest of boys. 

The family umbrella, whose ample proportions dis- 
plavetl In swelling curves had so far sheltered Tom’s 
little frame from the rain, is no longer permitted to do 
its <luty. Down It comes, and at ouce assists in the 
|Kirt of a war-club or battle-axe, with which Tom does 
ids mischievous little best to settle a difTereuce of 
I (pinion with another young shaver as frisky as hira- 
Hclf. Ribs are bioken in that encounter, not of the 
lioys but of the umbrella, and next time It is expanded 
for the purpose of teasing the butcher's puppy. Tom 
sees that there Is something wrong somewhere. The 


butcher’s pup thinks so too, and samples the nmbndla 
with his sharp little teeth to find out what it is. This 
does not improve matters, but Tom is young and his 
heart is light, so on he goes to the general shop, where 
his basket is soon laden with a varied assortment of 
groceries. 

Not l>eing pressed for time fwhat boy ever was 
pressed for time, ex<?epting about dinner-time?), Tom 
thinks a turn across the fields at the back of the town 
will be a nice change. So he puts the handle of the 
umbrella through that of his market-basket and thus 
carries the latter over his shoulder. On goes Tom, 
whistling furiously, and marching in time to his own 
music. Somehow the basket .slips olT the umbrella, and 
then Tom remembers that the basket has eggs in it as 
well ns bacon. Most of the eggs have got out of their 
shells, and there is no hope of getting them in again. 
Things begin to look serious, but a happy thought 
comes to Tom. Yonder is a large, newly-made hay¬ 
rick not yet tliatched, and there is n ladder leaning 
against it. Where is the Ixiy who could neglect such an 
opportunity of breaking his neck? Up goes Tom, 
taking his\imbrella with him, but leaving Ins basket 
of groceries below. As luck will have it, while Master 
Tom is giving himself a swimming lesson iu the hay. 


Farmer Towsler’s big dog comes along, and, sniffing out 
the bacon, does his best to take care of it until the 
owner shall return. 

Tom is all at once possessed of a new idea. At first 
the umbrella had been rather in tlic waj', but now 
nothing can be more welcome or more liseful. The 
rain has stopiied, but there is a stiflf breeze blowing. 
Tom guesses he will l)ecomc a second Professor Bald¬ 
win and make a parachute descent from the top of the 
hayrick. Tom is a slight little fellow of ten years of 
age, but with more than an average share of pluck, s4,« 
he grasps the handle of the expanded umbrella firmly 
with iKjth hands, draws a deep breath, utters a seiueiil 
of triumph, and springs off the rick into space. But 
alas ! the umbrella is not so trim and taut as it was 
when Tom started this morning, and instead of wafting 
him gracefully along, ns a well-conducted parachute 
should do, it splits right across and lets M.aster Tom 
down promptly on top of the dog just below. The 
result is a mixture of boy, dog, basket, umbrella, eggs, 
bacon, vinegar, sugar, tea, coffee, treacle, growls and 
^ueak.s, the like of which never hap)>cne<l liefore ! Up 
jumps Tom, not much the worse for his tumble on the 
soft turf, and still softer dog, eggs, bacon, etcetera. 
Up jumps the dog, and away he goes, carrying with 






















him the remains of the hawn hy way of menioriul of 
tlitMiiio-rcst surpriM' IwrTv that li** iia?'ovor at. 

aii'l tlu ro ia iiotliiiif; left now for 'I’oiii to ilo Imt t’o 
luiiiio with wliut lie rati ^ave of tlie j:rrK-erios uikI the 
family uiiihrella, whose very rums now ivr<- tiny, little 
retuainiii^ hut the stiek. When Tom wret* hone’ he lias 
rea.son to wish that the stiek hah LToiie tiKi. tor there 
aristtit a suihlen storm, airaiii't wlii- h tho largest ami 
most lo\al of family umhrollas wouM avail nothinv:. 

From this story w»‘ gather the ii>-ofnI im»ral tliat the 
Family Uinlirella shoiilh not Iw ent nist«sl witli the wel¬ 
fare of small iHiys, or it will surel3' k-ah them into 
trouble. l*arents please note. 


JO\I.«'S FLsHlNt; M.\( L'lL-hiV. 

One morniiif' in the summer “vac.,” a bright 
auspicious <lay, 

Jones minor started forth to fish, the finny tribe to 
slay ; 

To bear his liapless captures home he bore a inichty 
creel. 

Which he hoped to fill to bursting by his piscatorial 
zeal. 

Within the creel he carried, with hook, an-1 bait, and 
line, 

A gta»d supply of sandwiches, on which he Imjx'd to 
dine. 

With ginger-boer in bottlt's- for, deny it if you can^ 

Tlie English schoolboy never shglits the craving 
inner man. 

Jones quickl 3 ' reached a pleasing spot bosi-lc a silver 
I'ool, 

Where the foliage lay reflt,'cte<l in the waters still 
and cool; 

Tlje ree«l9 scarce nodded to tlic breeze, all nature 
seemed to sleep. 

And o’er the fields around tlicre hung a silence great 
and deep. 

Ho soon threw in tho baited line, and fixed his 
earnest eyes 

Upon the new-bought scarlet float, so generous in 
sire; 

But soon, o’ercomc by midday heat, by the soft 
br(*e7.es fanned, 

His eyelids droope<l, his spirit pai-sctl into the bright 
dream-land. 

Our happy hero slumbered on, his back against a 
tree. 

The hand wliich grasped the pliant rod was resting 
on liis knee; 

HLs vision turuetl on his pursuit, and fishing still he 
seems. 

And the sport was interwoven with the fabric of his 
dreams. 

He ilreamt that huge and Lungrj- fish, in gloomy 
di?pths below. 

Were lioverlng about the hook to take the lump of 
•lough; 

One giant, larger tlian the rest, then gulpeil the 
morsel up. 

And triiHi to drag him in as food for fish that 
wished to sup. 

He pulleti lus line with vigour up, but down it went 
again, 

A quite unpleasant sec-saw, which cause<l him mental 
pain. 

Bat fear o’erenme his drowsiness, the charm of 
slumber broke. 

And, bedewel with perspiration, with a start \oung 
Jones awoke. 

The vision gone, he now’ perceived the reason of his 
feur : 

Some humorist hiul passed tliat tvay ’twas very verj’ 
clear. 

And to his fishing line nfBxwl a truly weighty stone. 

Which across an overhanging brancli was very 
deftly tlnrown. 

Why the dream hatl seemed so very real he reatlily 
now found, 

Tlie weight of the suspended stone the line pulled to 
tlje gronml. 

And ln*d caused lus false imiircssion—that a fish of 
monstrous girth 

Wm endeavouring to drag him from his place upon 
the earth, J. W. Ellis. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

NOVEMBER. 


I.—In Ponltry-Run, Figeon-Loft, Aviary, i 
Babbitry, Kennel, Garden, etc. ' 

By GonnoN STAni.r.s, c.m., m.d., r.n. ' 

T’.ant\m.- as a “Fancy.” Mv c;iniviiu watidcrings j 
tl.i-yciir li.ivc taken in- tliruu-h the .-cirlnTii .dnres. 
and. u.s u^nai. I have bct-n ftly “ b.i;udc<i " by nice | 
}K*>ipl*-. a hir)/r projHn t ion i«f whnin were ladies. I am, ' 
Jiatarally. always willitii; t<i talk about the two be>t 
l>ii|N rM in the worM. the “(iitrs i »wii.'’ and the “Hot’s 
own.” Kvcrv young lady takes tin- former, cither 
wti kly or iii 'iithl) and I don't wonder at it-l»ut j 
w hat I h.ivc fi.uinl out is that girls inninnerable Iniy, I 
or read without buying, the “ Hoy’.'ow a ” Uhi. Tliis j 
1ms 1.M veil tin- T he idciiol s*>incti!ncv putt ing a “ bit ” into j 
my .Monthly Doings tliat shall c.-iH-cialiy interest them j 
— aiicl their brothers at tlie sanio time and this month ' 
I li.ivr el.o>. n tile -ul'i's-t “ Hantains.” | 

Now one •>! th. iMo-t lascinating »if fiuicies. or let me 
s;iv feat hmsl fancies, is tlie k^n piiig of silver mid ! 
go! li'ii phea'-lilt', but it is also a mrln r exis-nsive fad. * 
liantams ■•i iii. i,.-\r. and in my oi'inioii - J am w illing i 
to Im' put riL-nt if I am w ron_’ i.aiit.mi low I'an-lar 
hm'lier in ti.e scale id' iii’ciligoiiCe tii.ui ph.asaiits. 
Tiioy are. monsw.-r, usdal. For tli«-y lay well if 
].ro)s‘rly f.-d. ojgs lli.it make up in rieliiiess what they | 
la.'K in si/c. 

.Anyone, then, wdio thinks of gc ing in for thess" fairy 
fowls mii't lir't of all j'rcpare a jdace for tln-ni. Tliey 
siiculd eir I.er lie ki pt nea.lw cleanly, and eoniforfahly, 
or not lit all. tif eoiirs<>. bantams will put up with 
almost any ineonveiiieiiee in the way of Inni.siiig: they 
Would even live with ordinary |siultry ; but tliis is not , 
w liar we want, if desirous of getting- a little pleasure 
from them in studv ing all their ts>ld. queer, inde|K.n- 
d.-iit ua>s anil making them love us. and, in fact, bo I 
real p ts. 'I’liere should Ik* a nice small fow l-hous«>, and 
thi.s should t)e as ornamental as possible, tliongh no fine i 
work is required alsmt it. Let the floor be laid dowu > 
Isitli of the house itself and the aviary in front. It , 
should l>c of cement, so that it can be swept everj’ day 
and wa,-he<l now- and then. The house may be about 
six feet square, theaviarj’ six by twelve: you retjuire | 
nesting Ikixcs. perches, a du.st bath, and shelter, and | 
everything ju.st the same as those for large fowls^, | 
though on a smaller sc:de. Let the drs»r open on to the , 
yard, and have glass in it witli a ventilator ; let it be 
'thatchisl with straw and tarresl all round.then eovereti I 
with cork or rough bark ; tliis latter is not es,scntial, 
but looks pretty. Put perches in the yani or aviur 3 % | 
which should lie covcrcil (juite over and around with 
galvaiiiseil wire netting, and be high enough to walk 
alKiut in or sit and read. There may Ik* ferns and 
growing flowers to beautify it, and climbing flowers 
around it. You see I wish you to make your bautamr 3 ' 
ipiite a swe^-t and lovely place, into whicli you can even 
invite a quiet friend. If you keep cornixiny now and 
then with your little fowls tiius, it is wonderful how 
tame and interesting tliey soon become. 

Six little birds will U* enough to commence with. In 
my next Doings 1 may tell you what are the best and 
prettiest to get, and how to tri^at them. 

The Doings for this month among ordinary fowls are 
as follows. Fecil well, for the weather will be getting 
eold and inelcinent. Fee«i the very last tiling at night 
and at early dawn. On doing so de|)ends to a great 
extent your ehance of getting a supply of eggs. But do 
not feed on too fattening footl, nor trouble giving con¬ 
diments, which ouI>’ stimulate for a time, (live 
bullock's liglits and table scraps to hi 3 dng hens. Weed 
out those it is usidess to Kixjp. If an old lien is wanteil 
for the i>ot. it ought to be packed while still warm, and 
iinmeiliately afterwards coveretl in vine leaves and 
buriofl in garden mould for four-and-twenty hours or 
more. It should then be slowljr stewed with a good 
stix^k. 

Beware, now, of over-stocking. See to all repairs if 
you have not already done so, and, in fact, do everything 
in your pxiwer to prepare for a winter that may be a 
wild one. 

The Piokov-Loft.—T lie readers of the “ Boy's Own ” 
must know that I rather favour what I call garden 
pigeonries for fancy stock. November would be a 
capital month in wliicli to begin pilaiining nut such a 
p)lace. It must Ije built in a sheltereiJ iicstk or comer, 
with its gable to the north or east. It may be made on 
the same plan as the bantamry rueutionwl above, 
though it must lie remembered that piigeoiis are more 
delicate than fowls. They must have pdenty of light 
and veutilatioM without danger from draughts. A 
draught may be said to be a current of air blowing 
stniight in upon an animal. B 3 * the use of perforatwl 
zinc, ventilation without draught can always be se- 
curnl. 

Pini.sh all repairs in your loft this month. We«l or 
thill out so as to avoid the sicknesses which over¬ 
crowding never fails to pro^lucc. Watch for cases of 
illness anil remove the sick bird at once to the warm 
and cosy hospital pien. Kmp the floor clean and as dry 
as |x)ssihle. Do not forget to fill the hoppiers at night 
so that the birds may pick in the early morning. 

The Aviahy.—E verything will be qnlot at present in 
the aviary. We hopie your bird.s have got safely 
through tiie moult. If aiiy seem still delicate a little 
better fewlinsr may be adopdixl, a piortion of mawseed 
and hemp can be given, and a tonic. Nolliing beats 


the old-fa.shioiipil plan of putting a nail in the water, 
d'li'' liird lliiis iiiibibe? ati oxide of iron which i.s h -K 
lic.itiiig than tlie hteid drops, if bird.<, liowev* r, ai«* 
healthy and happy the lc.v> mcilieiiie the 3 ' git the 
iH iter. wliiitever la; it* toriiL There is a canary mi.x- 
llire **>ld at .-oine .-.liops wliich I only Ineiitioii to ci>ii- 
denin. It coii>ists of all >orts of seeils, mixed anyhow 
apparently, maw and hemp and lin.-eoil. etc.* No 
vs under that birds thus indiscriiniuutelv' fed should 
mojic and lose voice. The more jdainly and cleanly a 
canary’ is fed tlie lu-tter will it be, and if a song bird 
the mure ssveetly vs ill it sing. 

The IlAunrniY. - Ibibbits must now be houseil and 
sheltered for tlie winter. Yet any bov who loves hi.s 
jKt.s will not neglect to take them out nowaiid then for 
a gainlMd on fine days. Beware of liousiiig the aiiinials 
in a dark out.house, as is too often iloiie. No aniinul 
nor plant eitlier can long retain liealtli without light, 
and plenty of it. Put a nibbit in the dark and it soon 
goes off its fixxl, and if, then, there are tuldeil otlier 
ciuisi-s of di.soiis**, such a.s eold. damp, wet, and dirty’ 
bedding-, bad air, etc., you cannot wonder at anything 
that may ha])|>en. So U? wise in time. 

The long dark cviMiitigs might now be pdeasantly and 
proiitably emjiloye<l in making new Imtclies. 1 think 
every boy-should be early trained to the use of tools. 
Such ail education may do incalculable goo<l in after 
life. 

Tur. Ki:nnk!_- With tlie jiot over-cheering pro.spiect.H 
of a liard winter before ns I think tho-e wlio keep out¬ 
door dogs should do all they can to secure their 
comfort. No dog CUM be liappy who has not a dry Isxi 
to sleep on at night, plenty of good food regiilarly 
given, gi«>l, clean, soft water in almndance. and jdeiity 
oI daily exeiei>e. Dogs are the be.st friends that iuei» 
have, and it is tlicreforc our iHunideii duty to do all we 
can to make them comfortable. Never, tlierefore, 
neglect to rub your ps-t down witli a rough towel after 
he has got wet, and .sc<‘ that he never goes supipvTlcss or 
lia> a damp IxhI. 1 would not treat my pugs os some 
pM-ople treat their <logs. But these pieopfe are, of cour-e, 
not reaiiers of the “ Boy’s Own I'aprcr.” 

The Kitchkn' and Flow'eu Gakdkx.s.—Wp must 
cjntinue to keep everything tidy and clean. Tlure is 
much to be done in this way in old-fashioiiesl country 
gardens, where dead leavers and broken bninclies Idow 
alK>iit. Your pot.itoes are no doubt all up and stored, 
and the ground long since planted with winter gieen«. 
Cabbage may be pdaiited now and, if we liave ojieu 
weather, do well and come in handy early in spring. 
Dig ground rough to let the air aud frost get about ih<; 
roots, but it is far too soon to manure ground you «lo 
not imiiHxliately want. Plant fruit trees now and get 
in old-fashioiitsi spring flowers aud bulb-s. 

The Window GAitnEV.- There is nothing nuich to 
be done iu this dei)a. tment o.\eept to prepare new 
boxes. 


II.—Entomology. 

By Rev. Tseodore Wood, f.e.s. 

Tiif, pursuit of Entomology is often looko<l upon a.s 
purely a summer uecupiution, aud almo.st a-s .soon as the 
bliK-kberries ripien the net is hung up, thu setting- 
Uairds arc put aw’ay, aud the collector gives iipi tdl 
thoughts of active work until the spring. Now this is 
a great mistake. Of course there are not mtuiy moths 
to be got during the winter, although a few hardy 
species may be taken whenever the weather is mild. 
But the collector wiio is at all enthusiastic—and tlK* 
collector who is not enthusiastic is a very poor creature 
—will find that in many ways he has quite sufficient 
work to occupy all his leisure time. 

In an ordinary November there are several moths to 
be obtained. Perhaps the best of these is the Spri-awier 
(Jietasia cassia<fa), which is occasionally to be found on 
street lamps. I have taken it in this way at West 
'Wickham. Look out, too, for the Golden Umber 
{Hibernia aurantiaria), which ought to turn up to¬ 
wards the eud of the mouth ou pxUiiigsaiid tree-trunks. 
The female is w-inglcss, or nearly so, aud will require 
hunting for. You will probabl 3 ' come across the 
Herald {Oonoptera libalrix), too, and ve^ likely in 
some unexp^ted locality. The lost specimen that I 
found -was inside a chest in a churcli, aud the one 
before was resting on a doorstep in the city of London. 
It is a long-lived creature, too, and I remember seeing 
one tattered sjiecimcn at sugar night after night until 
July 12, when it appearai for the last time. Pei haps 
its incessant potations proved too much for it. 

Do n.s much pupa-digging as you can during this 
month iu order to be beforehand with the mole, who is 
very fond of pupse, and a capital hand at finding them. 
Tree after tree you will find encircled by the heaps of 
loose mould wluch mark his course ; and at such a tree 
you may dig for pupa in vain. Remember, however, 
that many caterpillars do not enter the grouud to turn, 
but spin up in a chink of the bark, or under a fnigment 
of moss, or even between two fallen leaves nixm the 
ground. You W’ill want a trowel, a square of stuiio- 
tlung to kneel upon (waterproof sheeting is the best g 
and a box filled with cotton wool to put 3 'our ca)»tnres 
in. N.B. This neecl not l>e os big as a imcking-case. 
You will also reipiire an unlimite<i stock of patience. 

Tear to pieces all the tufts of grass, etc., growing in 
the angles of the roots, and shake them over 3 ’our pieee 
of sheeting, which should not V>e less than u 3 'ard 
square. Follow- up all the chinks in the bark for .about 
thr(>e feet from the gniuiiil. Pull off all pieces of 
loosened bark, aud any tufts of moss that may be grow- 
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ing tipon the trunk. And be especiallv careful in I 
searching tlio north Bide of the tree, wliitdi for some , 
reason or other is preferrcl by the great majority of 
pupa;. Isolate*! trees in meadows, or on the Ixirders of 
streams, are usually the most prtxluctive ; and it is 
simply waste of time and trouble to dig for pupa; in the 
thicker parts of woods. 

Wlien you have found your pupte—and you must not 
1)6 disappointed if at first there seems to be about one 
to the square mile—put them in a box with an inch or 
two of sand or fine mould at the Ixdrom, and cover 
tliem liglitly with moss. Take care that mice, cock- 
Toaclics, etc’., cannot get at them. If you want to force 
tliem, give them a fortnight out of doors first, taking 
care, of course, that they are proU'cted from wet ainl the 
direct action of frost. Then put them in a room in 
whicli a fire is lighted daily, and sprinkle the moss 
which covers them liglitly with water alxait once or 
twice a week until the jierfcct insects appear. 
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W. J. White.—B eanfe.ast is now said to bo the .sameas 
goo8efea.st; the goose which formed the princii»al 
joint at the dinner having been the bean giiose. for 
the characteristics of which look at your bird l>ook. 

lAGo.--ln binding a bat the best thing to use is fine 
waterproof fishing-line, which will not stretch in a 
damp atmosphere. You should keep the bat and the 
binding well oiled. 

iNTEUti^TED.—Sheet bras.s and copper can be obtained 
at Stanton's in St. Bride Street, off Bolbom Circus. 
Secontl-hand lathes and vices can be obtained at 
most of the tool shops, like Buck's or MeJhuish’s, hut 
the best way is to ailverti.se for what you want in 
•• Exchange & Mart " or the “ English Mechanic.” 

E. C. Hun.sT.—The clerks at the War Office and 
Admiralty are in the Civil Service, althougli their 
work coiicerns the Army and Navy. That is 
probably the solution of your difficulty. 

Sweepstakes. —You bend wood by either boiling it 
under prcs.Hure, steaming it, or lieating it in a .sand 
batk When it is pliable you lash it to something of 
the shape you require; but all lient wo<kI has a 
Icndoucy to’revert to the cun’e in which it grew. 

SVAKE-S (.James Collyer).—In its wild state the common 
riiigel or grass-snake feels almost entirely on frogs. 
(Wc hope that you haveuscertaincl beyond all doubt 
that your snake is not a vii)cr.) These it will .take 
dead, or even cut into pieces. It is very fou*l of li.sU 
also, but its naturally offensive odour is greatly in¬ 
tensified by .such a diet. Tadjxiles, lob-worms, slugs, 
and snails are also eaten ; and oecasionally one may 
take scraps of raw moat. The ri\l-ringed worms, 
found ill mannre-lieaps, which fishermen call brand¬ 
lings, arc very poisonous to snakes of all kind.s, giving 
rise to violent convulsions usually followed b_v death. 
Y'ou had better try your specimen with frog.s, but 
don't be astouishetl if you find his nerve's so much 
upset by capture a.s to prevent him from fi'ciling for 
a month or two. Shut him uj) in a warm place, and 
let him fee*l in the dark. He wants water. A newly- 
born hairless mouse might tempt him. 

Kkepixo Beptile-s (Avis).—Engli^h snakes and slow- 
worms should hybernatc well on the attic landing, 
buried in plenty of close dry moss on dry earth, pro- 
vide<l that they have letl well through the summer 
and well into the autumn. If they are in jxior 
condition, the chances arc that they will either 
succumb during the winter, or bo too languid to feed 
next year. Nail them up securely in a wixxlcn box 
(don’t trouble to bore holes for air), aud give them 
neither ftx)d nor water, both of which will be super¬ 
fluous under the circumstances, and may moreover 
lea«l to di.sastcr. Don’t metldle with them further 
until the late spring—or, at any rate, until setthxi 
warm weather arrives—unless, of cours<', you get an 
olfactory intim.ation of the decea,se of any of them. 
A mild,’soft winter would be bad for them in such a 
situation. 

Walter Pew.—T he fact of a gras.s-8nake biting, even 
under the circnmstancc.s which you doscrilio. is(]uite 
rare enough to be worth recording. ProUably you 
touebed its nock, an attention to which all Biiakes 
oliject. We believe that they are never known to 
“jump” defensively, after the manner of most 
snakes. 

Skakhs eating S.VAKE.S (Gco. C. Barson, Staat.sburg, 
New York),—The practice of cannibalism is by no 
means uncommon among snakes of all classes, as you 
will uo doabt liave observed in numerou.s references 
in the articles on Serpents which have appearetl in 
the ” Boy’s Own Pai*er.” Some, like the hamadryad 
and coral snake, seem to prey almost exclii.sively on 
their kind : but very mvany others have no objiotion 
to vary their natural diet of birds, mice, or frogs in 
this way. Occasionally the swallow'ing is to .some 
extent accidental, both snakes having seizwl the 
same article of foo*!, when the one which has the 
outer grip may absorb his relative as welL 


“ B. 0. P.” Punt (Jemmy Bowser).—The punt is quite j 
suitalile for the river and ean l>e ea.>ily rowc*! up 1 
against stream. It is not iieees.wiry to r.-giscer it if 1 
you keep it below the hx'ks. The Kwker could be 
iiiaile watertight by nailing a strip of rubber on the 
under efigeof liil, whicli should then be fastened down 
by thumbscrews. 

Liz.ahds (A. O. Woodward).—Your interesting little 
pec is probably a sand lizard (Laerrta wjilis), tliougli 
t lie sketch is ratlier more suggestive of Zoutica vici- 
para, the common or scaly species. The latter does 
i)Cca.sionally deposit unlirokeii egjrs, and the other 
may, under exceptional circumstances, produce its 
yoiiiig lilive. Tlie natural habits of niuiiy creatures 
lire greatly modifietl un<lcr the conditions of caiv 
tivity. But you arc mistaken in supposing that the 
sand lizard will not live in confinement: as a rule, it 
thrives well if proficrly treated. We have seen a 
youiiir one wriggle out of the egg. ami imnunliately 
ixiuuce uion and devour a tiny caterpillar. 

PllOTOGnAl’HY (L. Blom).—We do not know, nor can 
we fiml out, the address of tlie man you name, lie 
is probably a maker for the tnide only, in which 
case you will fiml it difficult to get his address. 

Domints.—I n ‘‘Ind<K»r (Tame^" you will fiml an 
article on dressing aud polisliiiig wulkiiig-sticks. 


Rob Roy.— l>ook on manners? How about “The 
Manners of Hood Society” published by Messrs. 
Wariie Si Co. ? 

Pythons and Ghas.s-snakks (A. Fenton).—Tlie box 
you (h.'scrilic is hardly large enough for four snakes. 
If it were twice a.s high you might introduce a few 
branches, ladders, or shelves, and thus practically 
treble the space for exercise, greatly to the advantage 
of your i>ets. But all the (luestioiis you ask can be 
an.sweroi only tqioii the kno\vli-<lge of what heating 
apfiar.itus yon jiossess, ami the teuiiicrature you can 
umiiitain in the «iepth of winter, day and night. All 
]>ythons n-quire to be keyg very hot, and they will 
not hylxrnate here. The Royal is the smallest 
species. 1‘. molurnu is generally spiteful, but the 
Airk-an pythoms arc easily tauinl. A Natal python 
is very elusip at 5Ui. 

ELEC’ntn ITT (George Lowe).—The x»roiierchar^ for a 
Daiiieir.-^ battery is, in the inner ecll, sulphuric uri<l, 
1 part ; water. 12 jiarts ; in the outer cell. Batnmteel 
solution of sulphiito of copper that is, as nincli dis- 
solvtsl as the water will take up. A few cry.stals an* 
put ill the outer cell to ktiqi up the stn*ng’th of the 
solution. The failure of your battery nmy be due to 
bad insulation, the wires touching .somewhere, and 
not the fault of yonr solutions, wliicli ought to work 
if you liavo made them correctly. 
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'the Author wc^K, then ssAn tJocip*. 
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Sh&kc ouftVit sheets, Koist up '/ouv sUtks, 
^/our iinbtrs shiver, as betofxcs 
All who wouU IPOAC AS sons, 

"to dtAV old tnglAnd's shores wt 30 , 
kbc rxAinrxAst there below; 
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^«nd the old shtp Alon^ like winking. 
■And,«{ we do our bCit. Im thinkmo^ ^ 
Of records she will prove «a sliter^^ 

We'll (AAhe her 50' 
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“Aye.Aye, svT 
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CHAMPIONS OP THE KREMLIN 


A EUSSIAK STOEY 


By David Ker, 


Author of “ The Tiger Chiif of Burmdh^" etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—ONE AGAINST TWELVE. 

T oward nightfall, on a bright, warm daj’ about a fort¬ 
night after the events described in the last chapter, a 
number of travellers were assembled in the principal room 
of one of those low, solid buildings of tarred or painted 


1 will,' replied the other, with stem calmness. 
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wood, half tavern and half stable, which 
were then Bussia’s only attempt at public 
accomm odation. 

The interior of those places was merely 
that of a peasant’s hut on a somewhat 
enlarged scale; the bill of fare seldom 
rose to anything more ambitious than 
black bread, tolokno (gruel), and kaalui 
(buckwheat porridge); and those of the 
guests who could not find benches to lie 
upon, slept on the bare planks of the 
floor, if the flies and cockroaches would 
let them. But even such accommodation 
as this IS not to be despised in an age 
and a country where, even in Moscow 
itself, all the gentlemen of the English 
Ambassador’s suite had been thrust into 
a single room of the Kremlin palace, and 
warned to “ keep together, or they might 
be devoured by rats ” 1 

This primitive hotel stood upon the 
great high road leading eastward through 
Mojaisk to Moscow, and was close to the 
spot where, in our day, a tiny hamlet of 
twenty-three rude log-huts bears the 
terribly renowned name of Borodino; 
and, this being even then one of the most 
travelled routes in all Russia—despite 
the gangs of Polish and Cossack marauders 
with which it abounded—the public room 
was nearly filled with guests, three of 
whom, grouped together in a snug corner 
beside tlie great stove, were carrying on 
a very animated conversation, though 
they spoke in low tones; for at that 
stormy period, when more than half of 
Russia was in the hands of invaders, and 
no man knew whom he could trust, it 
was not prudent for any one to speak his 
mind too openly among strangers. 

“ They’re saying, brothei-s,” said a big, 
burly, sun-browned man, wlio looked like 
a farmer, “ that Koozma Minitch Minin, 
of Nijni-Novgorod (God bless him for a 
true Russian!) is abroad again, stirring 
up the people to resist the Polaks, and 
to stand up like men for Holy Russia. 
Heaven grant him success ! ” 

“ Amen ! ” said the second of the party, 
who had the flowing black robe and long 
silky hair of a Russian priest. “ It is a 
sin and a shame that the holy places of 
our white-waUed Moscow,* and even the 
sacred Kremlin itself, should have been 
left BO long in the hands of enemies and 
heretics! ” 

“ Never fear, father, Koozma Minin 
will soon put that to rights! ” rejoined 
the stout, jovial-looking trader beside 
him, pronouncing the name with that 
affectionate reverence which the great 
Russian patriot inspired wherever ho 
went. “He has raised already every 
town on the Upper Volga, all by himself, 
and now he’s gone to Yaroslavl to visit 
Prince Pojarski (so a man told me yester¬ 
day) and ask him to be the General of the 
Volga army that’s coming to drive the 
Polaks out of Moscow ! ’’ 

“ And it couldn’t have a better general,” 
said the farmer, enthusiastically. “ Why, 
look ye, brothers, he’s hardly well yet of 
the wounds that ho got at Moscow, and 
here he’s coming out to fight again ! My 
cousin Pavel (Paul) w^as in that affair, 
and he told me that even after the town 
was taken, Pojarski stood it out in the 
Loobianka ” (one of the principal streets 
of Moscow) “ against four times his 

• Moscow still preserves a large portion of the 
ancient rampart from which this popular name (which 
iB still in use) was derived. 


number of Polak rogues, till he was all over 
wounds, and fainting from loss of blood; 
and even then he wanted to go on fight¬ 
ing, only his fidends dragged him away 
by ifbrce. There’s a man for you I When 
he does come out again, I’ll go and join 
him for one 1 ” 

“ And so will I,” added the trader, 
heartily. “ To the health of Minin and 
Pojarski I ” 

“ Not so loud,” whispered the priest, 
casting an imeasy glance over his 
shoulder; “ that man yonder seems to be 
listening to us.” 

The man of whom he spoke, however, 
(who was sitting on a wooden box with 
his back against the wall), did not look 
like one who was likely to play the spy, 
or to let any one spy upon him; and, 
though plainly dressed in a long coat of 
grey frieze like that now worn in the 
Russian army, and high riding-boots 
covered with dust, his appearance w’as 
too markedly and even formidably im¬ 
pressive to admit of his passing unnoticed 
anywhere. 

His height and size were gigantic, and 
when he stirred, the elastic vigour of 
every movement betrayed an agility fully 
matching his giant strength. His strong, 
sun-burned features were stamped with 
the grand, passionless calmness of an 
antique statue; but more than once 
during the talk, his large, dark-grey eyes 
. had shot forth a gleam which would have 
warned the most careless observer that 
if that man were ever stirred to anger in 
a righteous cause, his wrath would be 
deadly as a thunderbolt. 

Low as the priest had spoken, the 
stranger’s quiek ear caught the words, 
and he answered at once, with a frank, 
genial smile : 

“ Have no fear, holy father; no one 
who speaks well of our native land has 
anything to fear from me.” 

“ Are you a friend to Russia, then ? ” 
asked the trader, in a low voice. 

“No man living,” replied the other, 
with a simple earnestness that carried 
conviction in every word, “ can love her 
better than I do.” 

“ Then perhaps, brother,” said the 
farmer, bending eagerly toward him, 
“you can tell us where Koozma Minin 
is just now.” 

“ He was at Yaroslavl last week,” re¬ 
joined the grey-coat, “ but where he may 
be by this time is not so easy to say. 
However, I know that he’s expected back 
in Nijni-Novgorod before long, and any 
one who wishes to join him will find him 
there.” 

“ And Prince Pojarski ? ” inquired the 
priest in a whisper. 

I But the tall stranger, as if not wishing 
to pursue the conversation, turned away 
without replying, leaned back against the 
wall as before, and in a few moments 
either w’as or pretended to be sound asleep. 

Just as the khosain (host) lighted the 
lantern that hung from one of the black¬ 
ened cross-beams, a trample of hoofs was 
heard outside, and presentl 3 ’’ in came two 
more guests—a tall man in the uniform 
of the Polish light-cavalrv, and a boy in 
coarse peasant dress, with which his 
delicate features and slim shapely hands 
I were not at all in keeping. 

I “ Not much room here, Vaska,” whis- 
I pered the lad, who was no other than 
1 Prince Yury Molotkoff. “ I think we had 


better camp out again, after we’ve rested 
our horse and had some supper.” 

“ I think so too, Yury Nikolaievitch,” 
rejoined Susanin, in the some cautious 
tone, “ especially now that we’re getting 
towards Moscow, and are just at the part 
where there’s most risk of our being found 
out. Do what I will, I can’t make you 
look like a peasant; and this story of 
your being a village lad whom I’ve forced 
to act as my guide won’t pass current 
much longer. After this, we’d better 
keep clear of the villages, and sleep in 
the woods as before.” 

“ Provided we don’t get scared by an 
underground angel talking to dead men,” 
chuckled the young prince, 6111}% 

“Ah, Boyarinl you’ll have that as a 
joke against me for a long while,” said 
Vaska, grinning. “ Wasn’t I finely a- 
shamed of myself that morning, when 
the daylight came and showed me that 
pit full of bushes close by us, and I knew 
that those talking ghosts of ours must 
have been hidden there, and that they 
were only mortal men after all.” 

The adventurous pair were just begin¬ 
ning to moke a hasty supper from the 
contents of Susanin’s evor-read^^ haver¬ 
sack, when one of the other guests 
startled them hy sajung to his neighbours 
with great emphasis : 

“ Hasn’t the murder of that young 
Boyarin made a fine stir ? The story’s all 
over the country already, though nobody 
seems to know who it was that did it.” 

Vaska and his young lord exchanged 
meaning glances. 

“ You mean Prince Yury Molotkoff ? 
said another man. “ Well, as to who did 
it, that seems to me plain enough. The 
lad was seen in the company of a Polish 
trooper the very night that his cap was 
found cut in two and soiled with blood 
on the bank of that stream. What do 
you make of that ? Where you see the 
smoke, there you’ll find the fire. The 
Polaks couldn’t make him turn against 
Russia, and so they murdered him I ” 
“That’sjust their way, the unsainted 
cut-throats! ” broke in a third, fiercely. 
“ If they only killed strong men who are 
able to fight, it wouldn't be so bad; but 
to cut down a young lad without a beard 
to his chin, whose father was on their 
own side-” 

“ Serve the father right for turning 
traitor 1 ” said the first speaker, vehe¬ 
mently ; “ that’s all he’s got by brothering 

these Polish robbers, who-” 

He was interrupted by another and a 
louder clatter of hoofs without, while 
several hoarse voices were heard fiercely 
demanding the instant opening of the 
yard gates (which were ahva\'s shut after 
dark at that troubled period) in a bar¬ 
barous dialect which seemed familiar to 
Vaska Susanin, who started as he heard 
it, and shook his head. 

“ Here come some fellows whom I’d 
rather have avoided, Bo.yarin,” whispered 
he to Prince Yur^’. “ These are Ukraine 
Cossacks from Prince Trubetskoi's arm 3 ', 
and the 3 '’re far worse than the Polaks 
themselves. Pole or Russian’s all one to 
them, so long as they can find anything 
worth stealing; and if 3 ’ou resist ’em, 
wh 3 % one dab with a knife, and there’s 
an end of the story 1 ” 

The other guests seemed to be of the 
same opinion, for all who were near 
enough to the door to slip out before the 
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Cossacks entered hastily did so ( ncliidin" 
the Russian priest and his two friends), 
w'hile the few who remained shrank away 
into the darkest comer of the ill-lighted 
room. 

In sw'aggered the wild horsemen, 
twelve in number, with hoarse shouts 
and boisterous laughter. Thoir appear¬ 
ance w’as the strangest conceivable mix¬ 
ture of slovenly roughness and barbaric 
finery. Plumed hats or gilded helmets 
overshadowed unwashed and unshaven 
visages; fine lace jackets were soiled 
with grease and mire, and nr)t seldom 
W'ith blood likewise; silver-mounted 
pistols and daggers were stuck in greasy 
leather bolts; and their loose trousers of 
crimson velvet or costly scarlet cloth had 
been purposely smeared with tar to slanv 
their contempt for the rich material 
which they had acquired so easily. 

The only person present who seemed 
quite unnv>ved by the entrance of those 
ruffians was the gre^’-coated stranger, 
who drowsily opened his eyes f r a 
moment with an admirably feigned air 
of having only just awoke, shot at the 
ferocious gang one lightning-like glance of 
utter scorn, and then composed liimself to 
sleep again os if nothing had happened. 

The Cossacks soon showe<l of what 
stuff they were made. One of them, 
finding the hraga (w’cak beer) poured out 
for him by the obsequious liost somewhat 
sour, threw it full in the man's lace, and i 
laughed to see him gasp for breath and | 
wipe his tingling eyes, while another fired j 
a pistol at haphazard close to the ear of 
the hostess, who w'as helping her husband 
to serve these turbulent guests. 

“Be careful, comrade,” said one of the 
older men, w'arningly; “ you know that 
our general. Prince Trubetskoi-” 

“ ftrince Trubetskoi I ” echoed the other 
with a scornful laugh; “ who cares for 
Aim? If it w’ere Pan Lisovski, now, it 
would be another matter. He's the man 
for a bold fellow to serve under—gives 
you money from his own purse one 
minute, and shoots you w'ith bis own 
pistol the next I ” 

“ As he nearly shot you at Braszo—eh, 
Mitka?” put in Yaska Susanin, who, I 
having recognised among these savages 
several of his old comrades in the Turkish 
war, promptly availed himself of the 
discovery. 

“ AV’hat ? brother Yaska ? ” shouted 
the Cossack, seizing him by the hand. 

“ Well met, comrade I whence has heaven 
sent you to us ? ” 

“ pTom Smolensk, brother : and a hard 
ride I’ve ha^l. What, Grishka! Yanyal 
Petrushka ! you here too ! Why, this is i 
like being at a fair—one meets all one’s 1 
friends at once. WTiat say j'ou, lads ? j 
there has a good deal happened since | 
the last time we met 1 ” j 

“ Tnie,” said Grishka, shaking his ; 
liead, “ to live a lifetime is not like cross¬ 
ing a field. You remember Stenka i 
Goorko ? The Hungarian Voyevode shot 
him just after you left; and Phomka ^ 
ILiebedko has been impaled by the Turks ; j 
and as for our old crony, red-liaired I 
Ostap Sheelo, his Excellency Pan Lisovski 1 
was pleased to hang him with his own 
hands. But what of it ? it w’as so written 
for them at their birth,* and there’s no 


• A faronrite phrase of the ordinary Russian, who is 
M fantastio as the Turk bimsell 


' avoiding wffiat is to be. Sit down and 
have a bite with us, brother, and be 
w’elcome! ” 

Yaska did so, and was soon in the full 
tide of reminiscences of the war, mixed 
j with serio-comic details of his own ex¬ 
ploits, which drew roars of laughter from 
his hearers. 

“ Look at this chain ! ’’ cried he at 
length, in a boastftil tone; “ it was won 
j from a Turkish giant in battle. I found 
■ him asleep under a tree, and, creeping up 
to him like a valiant Cossack, with one 
! blow' I cut off his left foot! ’’ 

“ But w'hy didn’t you cut off his head 
instead ? ” asked one of the listeners, 
looking puzzled. I 

“ Well, you see,” said Yaska, apolo- j 
getically, “ somebody else had done that 
already ! ” ! 

“ Come, come ! ” chuckled a tall gaunt , 
fellow' beside him, “ w'e know Yaska of old ; 
—don’t W’e. comrades ? Leave off telling ' 
lies, brother, and sing us a song; you , 
used to know many a good one in the old 
times.” 1 

In fact, Yaska Susanin possessed not I 

merely the mcdlow voice and musical ear ' 
of a true Paissian, but also a considerable i 
talent for improvisation, which hod made ’ 
him the life of many a dreary bivouac ; ; 
and he now struck up at once an im- ; 

promptu song, filled with sly hits- at the ' 
foibles of his new-found comrades. 

“Sliall I sing? 1*11 sing of Mt>e3ha (Michael) 
(How a roj'o woiiM suit liis neck !) 

Or of niniltle fingered Greesha (Gregory) 

Pouching every stray kopeck. 

Sing of valiant Mitya (Dmitri) screaming 
W'lien he sees \vhit« cows at night; 

Pefy.i (IVter) too, with gladness l>enming, 

When he finds his foe can’t fight 1 

“Sing of Tanya’s eyes so charming, 

W’hich five ways at once can see. 

And hU nose, tliat smells meat warming, 

Ten versts distant though it be. 

Sing short commons, rainy weather, 
f’rosty night-3 that made us wince ; 

Sing that we’re all fools together, 

And the greatest fool’s the-” 

“ Prince ! ” shouted half a dozen voices 
at once, filling up the blank w'hich Susa¬ 
nin had artfully left for that very pur¬ 
pose. A roar of approving laughter fol¬ 
lowed ; for these wild spirits, whom even 
a strong man w'ould with difficulty have 
compelled to obey him, heartily despised 
the W’eak and indolent Prince Trubetskoi, 
their nominal leader, and were always 
ready to join in a laugh against him. 

Yaska at once became the hero of the 
evening. Some of the Cossacks filled his I 
cup and platter, w'hile others drank his | 
health with uproarious cordiality; and j 
even the men whom his song h^ ban- i 
tered so unsparingly clapped him on the 
shoulder and hailed him as a comrade. 

But, even amid the boisterous greetings 
of his new friends, the keen-eyed young 
Rus.sian found time to note that the grey- 
coated stranger in the corner near the 
door W’as eyeing Prince Molotkoff with a 
close attention which caused honest Yaska 
no small disquiet. Had this man really 
detected the disguised Prince’s real cha¬ 
racter? and, if so, w'hat use would he 
make of his discovery ? 

These w’ero momentous questions; for, 
though the stranger had the dress and 
features of a Russian, and certainly looked 
like a thoroughly honest man, yet in 
those troublous times, when so many 


men had changed sides more than once, 
no one dared trust his nearest fiiend; 
and, if this unknowm were on the 
Polish side, and had really recognised the 
young noble, one word from him to these 
wild horsemen would make them pounce 
like vultures upon the escaped hostage, 
and kill Susanin himself if he offered any 
resistance. 

Yaska was beginiiing to feel very un¬ 
easy, and trying tc devise some plan ot 
slipping away with his charge as soon ae 
possible, when his musings were broken 
by a hoarse shout and a brutal laugh 
from the farther end of the room, whence 
two sturdy Cossacks dragged at that 
moment a stooping, meagre, grey-haired 
old man in a threadbare coat, with a yell 
of “ Jeed ! Jecd ! ” (“ A Jew I a Jew' 1 ”) 

It was indeed one of that ill-fated race, 
the persecution of which w'as as favourite 
a sport in Russia three centuries ago as it 
seems to be now'. Unable to escape when 
the Cossacks entered, he had tried to 
avoid their notice by crouching down in 
the darkest comer of the room, where he 
had just been detected and pounced upon. 

The ferocious guerillas crowded glee¬ 
fully around their helpless victim, and, 
W'hile some amused theiriselves by pluck¬ 
ing his beard or tearing his already 
tattered cloak, others discussed various 
modes of torturing him, not jestingly, but 
w ith the full intention of carrying them 
out. 

The poor Jew made no resistance (of 
which, indeed, his emaciated limbs would 
have been quite incapable), and only 
begged piteously for mercy. But these 
fierce horsemen of the steppes W'ere as 
void of mercy as of fear, and one of 
them, draw'ing his ahashka (short sword), 
began to prick the old man sharply wdth 
its point, enjoying with brutal glee his 
convulsive writhings and cries of pain. 

Yaska and Prince Molotkoff looked on 
without any attempt to interfere; for, 
though naturally kind-hearted, both were 
thoroughly imbued W'ith the bigotry of 
those barbarous times, which held the 
maltreatment or even the slaying of a 
Jew or a Turk to be a good and pious 
deed; and they had no more idea of 
objecting to what was going on than 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert of opposing Front- 
de-Boeuf 8 cruelty to Isaac of York. 

Not so the taciturn stranger in the 
grey coat. Suddenly raising his towering 
form to its full height, he came with one 
stride into the centre of the room, and, 
planting himself between the tormentor 
and his victim, said very quietly, but 
W'ith a firmness which there was no mis¬ 
taking : 

“ Let him alone, brother; it is not 
honourable for warriors to ill-treat an 
old man who cannot resist, even though 
he be a Jew 1 ” 

The moment the Unknown spoke, 
Yaska gave a start, and whispered to 
the Prmce: 

“ Do .you know that voice, Yury Niko- 
laievitch ? ” 

“ Don’t I ? ” answered the boy in the 
same tone; “ it’s the same that spoke to 
those people who were hidden in the 
thicket beside us that night when wo 
camped among the firs.” 

“ He must be a saint, then, as I 
thought,” said Yaska, “ for no mortal 
man would be in such a hurry to provoke 
single-handed twelve ruffians like these.’* 
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In fact, it was so utterly new a thing 
for the dreaded Cossacks to see any one 
dare to resist them, that the stranger’s 
remonstrance literally struck the bully 
dumb for an instant with sheer amaze¬ 
ment. Then, recovering himself, he an¬ 
swered with a coarse and insolent laugh: 

“ And w’ho may you be, my fine fellow, 
who make yourself so busy with what 
doesn’t concern you? Are you Father 
Abraham himself, risen fi*om the dead to 
help this nice descendant of yours ? 
Come, don’t be a fool; take yourself out 
of the way, or it won’t be pleasant for 
you! We mean to have our sport with 
this unbeliever, and who will dare to 
gainsay us ? ” 

“I will,” replied the other, with the 
stem calmness of one who fully meant 
w'hat he said. 

“ And how are you going to do it, 
pray ? ” asked the ri^an jeeringly, as he 
turned his sword-point once more against 
the shrinking Jew. 

“Thusl” answered the Unknown, as 
he tore the w’eapon from the Cossack’s 
hand, and, snapping it like a reed, flung 
the fragments to the other end of the 
room with such force that the broken 
blade stuck quivering in the planking of 
the wall. 

“ Molodetz I ” (“ bravo ”) cried Vaska 
Susanin, loosening his sabre in its sheath 
■vdth a business-like air. “ Wasn’t I 
right, now ? w'ho but a saint could catch 
a sharp sword in his bare hand and not 
be hurt? ” 

For one moment the disarmed Cossack 
stood motionless with astonishment and 
rage; and then, uttering a savage execra¬ 
tion, he clutched at the pistols in his 
girdle. But ere he could draw them, the 
stranger grappled him in a hug worthy 
of a Polar bear, and, jerking his feet from 
under him with a trip which the best 
English wrestler would have applauded, 


hurled him right across the room like a 
stone out of a sling. 

Up to this point the other Cossacks, 
although equally indignant at what they 
thought a most unwarrantable and imper¬ 
tinent interference, had been held back by 
their rude native instinct of fair play from 
taking any part in the quarrel, w'hich they 
considered their comrade quite able to 
settle by himself. But when they saw 
him lying stunned and senseless upon the 
floor, they could restrain themselves no 
longer. In an instant every sw'ord was 
out, and, with an ear-piercing howl of 
fury, they flew at the grey-coated con¬ 
queror like wolves, while the Jew stole 
away amid the confusion, glad to escape 
so easily. 

Quick as lightning, Vaska Susanin 
sprang up likewise, felled the foremost 
assailant with a crushing blow of his fist, 
and, placing himself at the stranger’s side, 
drew his sabre, shouting defiantly: 

“ Twelve against one makes the porridge 
too hot; I must have a sup out of this 
dish too I ” 

The momentary pause occasioned by 
this unexpected intervention gave time 
for Prince Yury to snatch up a heavy 
wooden bowl, and fling it wuth such good 
aim at the lantern overhead, that the 
latter fell broken to the ground. Instantly 
all was dark; and Vaska, seizing the 
stranger’s wrist with one hand, and 
Yury’s shoulder with the other, stole out 
of the room with them unperceived, under 
cover of the sudden gloom. 

Meanw'hile the enraged Cossacks had a 
furious fight among themselves, in the 
belief that the two intruders w'ere still 
there, and that they were assailing them. 
Two of the ruffians bumped together in 
the darkness, and beat one another most 
unmercifully, each taking the other for 
the grey-coated stranger. A third, clutch¬ 
ing wildly at what he thought to be an 

(ro he coTttinxied.) 


enemy, brought down a pail of hot water, 
scadding himself so severely that he roared 
like a bull. A fourth, making a desperate 
thrust with his sword at hap-hazard, 
mortally wounded a sack of flour that 
stood against the wall, which fell down 
upon him, and sent him sprawling on the 
floor, while he, thinking himself attacked 
by a living foe, kept stabbing the aggres¬ 
sive sack, till the flour poured out upon 
him so plentifully, that he looked, when 
brought to the light again, like a fly in a 
cream-jug. 

The few travellers still left in the room 
hastened to escape from it in the darkness; 
and a fat Yaroslavl merchant, who was 
squeezing through the window^ finding 
himself pulled up short by an iron hook, 
w'hich had caught in the seat of his 
trousers, cried out piteously: 

“ Have mercy on me, noble sir I I will 
give you all I have to spare my life.” 

Meanwhile our three fugitives had 
gained the yard, and while Vaska and the 
grey-coat mounted in haste, the boy- 
prince (w ho, as we have said, w'as already 
an accomplished rider) coolly appropriated 
the best of the Cossack horses. 

“Now,” said Vaska, “let us be off; 
better a dark road than a bad neighbour.” 

But, even in that moment of deadly 
peril, the Unknown, who seemed to think 
of everything, and to be as cool as if he 
were at home, deliberately cut the bridles 
of the nearest horses, so as to render them 
useless, and then, turning to his two com¬ 
panions, said briefly: 

“ Follow me I ” 

They did so, and to good purpose ; for, 
dark as it was, the stranger seemed to 
find his way with perfect ease, and they 
were already beginning to think them¬ 
selves beyond the reach of pursuit, when 
an ominous trample of horse-hoofs in the 
distance warned them that they were 
mistaken. 


AMONG THE DAHOMIANS. 

By James Cox, b.n., 

Author of '‘'‘Hovb I Lost my Finger** Nearly Garottedf ''Caught and Caged," etc. 


T he Africans into whose clutches the 
young English officers had so sud¬ 
denly and unexpectedly fallen belonged 
to one of the many tribes living far away 
in tlie interior, to the north of the Yarubba 
country, and they were now returning 
home after “ doing trade ” with the 
Portuguese at Lagos. 

A w'ild, savage-looking set they were, and 
being armed with clubs, spears, and flint 
muskets, they appeared to the nmfortu- 
nate captives most unpleasant compagnons 
de voyage. 

The question “ what do these fellows 
intend to do with us ? ” naturally occurred 
to the minds of the captives more than 
once, but to this query of course none 
could give a satisfactory reply. 

Drummond expected that he at least 
would be sacrificed to some fetish; and 
Barton, by way of consoling him, re¬ 
marked that “ Bobby in consequence of 
his long legs w’ould probably be allowed 


CHAPTER II. 

to run the gaimtlet as soon as his victim 
liad recovered sufficiently to have the 
first shy at him.” 

Gardner, though not so despondent as 
Drummond, considered that they W'ere in 
a most unpleasant predicament, and un¬ 
less they came across some friendly tribe 
speaking English it might be a very long 
time before they again saw the Battle- 
snake. 

“ And meantime,” said Drummond 
dolefully, “we shall be looked upon as 
deserters.” 

“ Yes, and marked ‘ Bun * on the ship’s 
books, with the prospect of trial by 
court-martial if ever we do get back, and 
all owing to that old blunderbuss of 
yours.” 

After they had been marching for about 
half an hour another party of negroes was 
discovered ahead, sitting under the trees 
bordering the track, apparently the ad¬ 
vance guard belonging to the same tribe. 


As the chief neared the spot where 
these men were resting, they rose to their 
feet and commenced to pack up some of 
the merchandise that lay scattered on the 
groimd, which they then placed in a 
species of hammock formed by grass 
matting fastened to two long sticks. 

Each of these hammocks w^as carried 
by a couple of negroes, tlie ends of the 
sticks being supported on their shoulders 
and projecting about a foot beyond them. 

While the negroes were engaged in 
stowing and securing their goods, a de¬ 
crepit old fellow, whose white woolly 
hair and eyebrows contrasted strongly 
with the dark skin, came forward and 
entered into animated conversation witH 
the chief. 

He proved to be the medicine man, or 
witch doctor of the tribe, and a more 
sinister-looking old fellow it would have 
been difficult to find, even in Afirica. 

It were almost impossible adequately 
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to describe the crnel expression of his thin, 
wizened face, or the sharp, ferrety, shift¬ 
ing glances of his bloodshot eyes. Ap¬ 
parently he had lost all his front teeth 
excepting two which were filed down to 
points, and these, owing to some malfor¬ 
mation of the upper jaw, stuck out at 
each side of his thick lips like fangs. 

His clothing consisted of wild cat skins 
fastened to a girdle round his loins, the 
girdle (to which was suspended gourds 
filled with his medicines, most of them 
probably poisons of a most deadly nature) 
looking as if it had once been the covering 
of some huge spotted cobra. 

His neck was ornamented with a string 
of charms composed of the upper parts of 
glass bottles, bunches of feathers, shark's 
teeth, and little black shrivelled up objects, 
suspiciously like dried himian fingers. 

After conversing with the chief the 
medicine man came over to inspect the 
three prisoners. 

Planting himself directly opposite them, 
with his legs stretched apari like an in¬ 
verted V, he stared at them for some 
minutes, and made such hideous grimaces 
that, despite their perilous position, Barton 
involuntarily burst into a roar of laughter, 
and exclaimed: 

** Well, old admiral, you are about the 
mmmiest Johnny I ever came across. 
Wouldn’t our doctor like to pop you into 
a big bottle of spirits and present you to 
the British Museum ? ” 

“ For mercy’s sake, Barton,’* cried 
Drummond anxiously, ** don’t laugh at 
hiTTi- Don’t you see his little game? 
He’s trying to find out who killed Cock 
Bobin, and I’m going to tell him.” 

Then Barton winked at the medicine 
man, and solemnly nodding his heaul, ex¬ 
claimed “ Bang 1 Bang! ” 

It was now Drummond’s turn; the 
medicine man glared at him until he 
began to feel decidedly uncomfortable 
imder the prolonged and fierce gaze. 
Then the old man transferred his atten¬ 
tion to Gardner, who looked down at him 
with a very contemptuous expression. 
The inspection over, the doctor returned 
to the chief, and notwithstanding Barton’s 
attempt to draw the blame of the accident 
upon himself, he informed the chief that 
Gardner was the culprit, and, smarting 
under the look of contempt that the mate 
had involuntarily given him, he advised 
that the unconscious object of his malevo¬ 
lence should be put to death ;ja.proposition 
which the chief quite concurred in, and 
promised should be carried out directly 
they reached their' own part of the 
country. 

And now, the goods being packed and 
slung, and the chief hoisted into a showy 
hammock of coloured cloth, suspended to a 
bamboo and'^corried on the heads of four 
negroes, orders were given for the march 
to be resumed. 

Four or five of the party were sent a 
little in advance as scouts, then came the 
guard, then the chief, followed by the 
witch doctor and the three prisoners, who 
were each escorted by a negro armed 
with a musket. Behind these again 
trailed a miscellaneous following of car¬ 
riers and spearmen, and a little in their 
rear fifty more natives armed with 
muskets. 

After plodding through the forest in 
this fashion until the light began to fade, 
a halt was called just b^ore dark on the 


left bank of a river, and arrangements 
made to camp for the night. 

A circular fence of sticks, bamboos, and 
matting w'as speedily erected, and in the 
middle of this fragile enclosure the goods 
were piled up, and on the heap some mats 
were spread to form a sleeping-place for 
the chief and his adviser the medicine 
man. Around this pile the Africans 
seated themselves, and some prepared 
their cooking utensils or pounded cos- 
i sava roots, while others fetched w^ater 
from the river, an opening being left in 
the enclosure on the side nearest the 
stream to enable the men to pass in and 
out. 

As soon as the preparations for the 
meal were completed, the blacks seated 
themselves in a circle round their chief 
and fell to. 

“ I wonder if they intend to give us 
anything to eat ? ” said Barton, w^ho, 
with his messmates, was sitting between 
two guards, just under the circle of negroes, 
facing the chief. 

‘‘I wish,” responded Drummond, “that 
they would give us some water. I’m 
awftilly thirsty.” 

“ Look here, Johnny I ” exclaimed 
Barton, in a loud voice, addressing him¬ 
self to the chief. “ It’s scarcely civil of 
you to sit down and eat your dinner 
without inviting your guests to assist, so 
just pass something this way 1 ” 

“ It’s no good talking like that, Barton,” 
said Gardner; “ they don’t understand a 
word you say.” 

“ Well, then, I must try another ^lan; ” 
and Barton, suddenly springing to his feet, 
before the negroes could stop him, walked 
straight up to the chief, looked earnestly 
at the calabash of food before him, and 
winked at the potentate. 

The chief, who had been imbibing 
copious draughts from a square bottle, 
appeared to be rather amus^, and sign¬ 
ing to one of his men to remove the 
cords with which Barton’s hands were 
bound, offered him the calabash, which 
the middy took with a graceful bow, and 
at once walked back to his companions 
to share its contents with them. “ Not 
such a bad fellow after all,” mumbled 
Barton, with his mouth full of plantain, 
as he popped a piece of dried fish and 
am into Drummond’s mouth with one 
and and similar morsels into Gardner’s 
mouth with the other. 

The contents of the calabash were 
soon devoured, when Barton returned it 
to its owner with another polite bow, 
and without asking permission seized 
upon a bowl of water, and carried it off 
to his friends, who when they had slaked 
their thirst, and he had satisfied his 
own, felt considerably refreshed. 

Presently the chief gave directions for 
his musicians to entertain the company, 
upon which two tom-toms were pro¬ 
duced, and beaten by a couple of wild- 
looking fellows until the perspiration 
rolled down their faces. 

Meantime the square bottles of spirits 
were circulating freely, and producing 
various effects on the AMcans. Many of 
them, under the influence of the raw 
and potent spirit, were falling asleep, 
and others chattering and quarrelling 
with each other. 

At last the tom-tom players ceased their 
monotonous drumming, the chief retired 
to rest, and, soon after he had shown the 


example, others followed suit, and at last 
all w^ere wrapped in slumber, excepting 
two big negroes, who, squatting on their 
haunches, musket in hand, guarded the 
entrance to the enclosure. 

The camp fire presently died out, and 
the mysterious silence of midnight (only 
broken at intervals by the shivering of 
the foliage as the cool night air sw^ept 
through the branches of the palms) began 
to make itself felt. 

Barton, reclining on his elbows, watched 
the moon, as it rose above the dark wall 
of bush on the opposite side of the river, 
silvering the rippling stream that swept 
dreamily past the reeds and grasses, and 
turned over in his mind h^ a dozen 
plans for escape. 

“ If those two chaps would only go to 
sleep instead of sticking there, right in 
the gangway, I think we might manage 
it,” he whispered to Drummond, who 
was lying next him. 

“ Yes, I think so too,” was the reply. 

“ Is old Gardner asleep ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ Wake him up.” 

Drummond, whose hands were tied, 
kicked Gardner gently. 

To Barton’s ^sgust, the mate rolled 
over slightly and muttered: “ It’s not my 
middle watch, quartermaster.” 

“ Kick him again,” whispered Barton. 

This time Gardner was very much 
awake, and very soon Barton explained 
to him and Drummond his plan for giving 
the chief the slip. ' ’ 

“The first tlung evidently to be done 
is to sham sleep,” said Barton, “and 
depend on it that as soon as those guards 
are satisfied we are slumbering sweetly, 
they’ll promptly close their own peepers. 
Now then, Gardner, strike up a good 
snore while I keep my eye on their move¬ 
ments, and then when I nudge you stand 
by to follow me.” 

“ What shall you do ? ” whispered 
Gardner. 

“ Directly our guards are fast asleep, 
crawl out, to be sure, and if you find that 
I pass them you follow, and after you are 
clear, Drummond must come. 

“Barton, old boy,” whispered Bobby, 
“ are you sure that the other niggers are 
asleep ? ” 

“Yes, every one of them,” was the 
confident reply; “ but don’t knock off 
snoring. Keep guard for a moment. I 
am going to untie your hands, if possible, 
and as soon as you are free, do the same 
for Gardner.” 

Barton turned over on his side, and 
after ascertaining that he was not 
watched, he unfastened the knots, and 
Drummond, after some trouble, managed 
to do the same for the mate. 

“ One tiling more, you fellows, if we 
get aw'ay safely from the camp, we had 
better rendezvous on the bank of the 
river, in the bush to the left of the camp; 
we needn’t go far unless the last out is 
discovered.” 

“ But suppose,” said Gardner, “ that I 
am stopp^ before getting past the 
sentries ? ” 

“ Well, the chances are, that if I pass 
them all right, you and Bob will do so 
too. The reason,” continued the speaker, 

“ that I wish to try my luck first, is, that 
if you were to lead the forlorn hope and 
be discovered, I’m pretty sure that hand¬ 
some old gentleman with the white wool 
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would have you knocked over the head, 
for I could see when he was inspecting 
us in the wood that he had not taken a 
particular fancy to you.” 

“I don’t mind whether I go first or 
last, Barton ; but if you think that the one 
who goes first will be in the greatest 
danger, then of course I shall take advan¬ 


tage of my position as your senior and 
le^ the way.” 

“ Don’t be a donkey, Gardner; but 
snore as loud as you can, for I see one of 
the darkies nodding already.” 

“I shall go first. Barton.” 

“ Shut up and snore, Gardner; snore 
as loud as you can.” 


“ I insist upon going first, I tell you.” 

“ Do snore, my dear fellow.” 

” I shall g-” 

“Oh, all right, go then,” ejaculated 
Barton, who, however, had mentally 
determined that he would not let his 
messmate have the staji;. 

(To bf continued.) 


JENKINS’S TKIUMPHANT KETUEN TO BBAZENEACE. 

By the Acthob of “A Mehobable Affaib at Brazenface,” etc. 


EADERS of the “ B. 0. P.” will remember the 
memorable circumstances that led to 
Jenkins’s rustication from Brazenface ; and 
they will also recollect that his well-merited 
punishment was subsequently mitigated. 

Everybody felt sorry for the misguided 
youth, from the President down to the porter, 
not excepting the much-affrontcd dignitary 
who might reasonably have been expected to 
feel considerable resentment—the Beverend 
Simeon Noggs. 

Nevertheless, the outraged dignity of the 
tHollege had to be vindicated. Otherwise 
there would be an end to discipline and 
authority, and Brazenface would have rapidly 
degenerated into a bear-garden. So the hap¬ 
less Jenkins was sternly called upon to pay 
the penalty of his misdeeds, and that un¬ 
fortunate youth, 

If'ilUa nie bonis flebilis, 

was “ sent down ” from Brazenface. 

It wen a terrible punishment, but not un- 
<expeoted. Everyone knew that Jenkins’s 
career must sooner or later be cut short by 
rustication. Nemesis was impending, and 
everyone told him so. The Proctor did, at 
■that eventful interview when the unabashed 
Jenkins proffered a bag of halfpence in 
payment of a fine, and on many other occa¬ 
sions. The Dons did, repeatedly. But in 
vain. The delinquent still pursued his reck¬ 
less career, till at length the screwing-up of 
the Dean brought matters to a climax. Some 
time after the departure of the erring Jenkins 
a rumour spread that the Dons had recon¬ 
sidered his case, and that they had decided 
to temper justice with mercy. Jenkins was 
to be allowed to come up at the end of term 
jind take his degree. 

This unexpected act of indulgence caused 
great excitement and enthusiasm throughout 
-the College. There was great rejoicing. 
Brazenface threw aside its torpor and melan- 
x:holy, and there was a rush to the neigh¬ 
bouring post-offices, where the undergradu¬ 
ates—one and all—sent congratulatory tele¬ 
grams to their exiled comrade. Of course, 
tthis unlooked-for reappearance of the popular 
J^enkins required to be duly commemorated. 
Brazenface would not have been true to its 
traditions if it missed such a glorious oppor¬ 
tunity for a “ demonstration.” But how was 
it to be accomplished ? 

The occasion would be a red-letter day 
in the annals of Brazenface, so countless 
schemes of varying splendour and magnitude 
were forthcoming. Two of the suggestions 
were decidedly striking and original. O’Grady 
thought the proceedings should be modelled 
after the Fire of London, “ on the same scale, 
only more so,” whatever that might mean. 
And another gentleman proposed a little 
“flare-up” in the style of the Gunpowder 
Plot 1 But, needless to say, this craving for 
excitement was not encouraged. The term 
had been too lively as it was: and it was 
decided that the demonstration should be 
conducted on more sober lines. After much 
discussion, a programme was drawn up and 


distributed among Jenkins’s sympathisers, 
of which the following is a copy: 

BRAZENFACE COLLEGE. 

December 14,18—. 

PROGRAMME. 

8 F.M.—MASS MEETING of tlio unflcrf^rluatcs of 
Brazenface. AiWress by Mr. OXIraily in tlieooui-se 
of which he will (probably) iwrforna’his jrrent uml 
Inimitable “ hat-trick ” with somebody else's head¬ 
gear. 

8.16.—The procession clad in concertinas and Acaiiotnl- 
cal ro»>es (other sartorial adornments at the disere- 
tlon of each memijer) will take up its positiou in 
the following order : 

A BR.ASS BAND who will play (whenever they think 
of It) the followinsf selections: “Jolly Jenkins," 
** Picking up the Pieces," and anything else they 
Uke. 

ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION of the Presi- 
dent, Dean, and Fellows of Brazenface, smoking the 
weeds of sorrow 

(in growlers). 

Another BR.ASS BAND wlio will make It a point of 
honour to play different tunes from the first. 

ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION entitled “ Tlie 
Taming of tlie Shrew," together witli 

A FACSIMILE of the Dean’s Wearing Apparel. 
(By special permission of Madame Tnssaud, who holds 
the reversionary right.) 

CHEERS LAUGHTER 

BLXnS FIRE BED FIRE 

Mr. O'Grady In his best clothes and a fit 
of enthnsiasm 
(strapped in a bath-chair) 
and 

THE REMAINDER of the PROCESSION 
(In breaks, cabs, and dogcarts). 

THE DEMONSTRATION 
will then proceed to the 
RAILWAY STATION. 

8.S0.—As the train approaches, the BANDS (or what is 
left of them) will strike up “ See the Conquering 
Hero comes." The manifestants will fall Into an 
attitude. Having extricated themselves they will 
break into a yclL 

Mr. JENKINS 

wm then ALIGHT and be PRESENTED with 
THE CAKE of HONOUR 

(To prevent panic, spectators should be informed 
that this is not an infcnial machine, but a fair 
specimen of Brazenface pastry !) 

FEARFUL EXCITEMENT 
LOUD APPLAUSE 
after which 

8.45.— THE PROCESSION will reform and 
THE PATRIOT 

will be escorted back to Brazenface 
in a 

TRIUMPHAL 

HANSOM CAB!!! 

0 

As may be imagined, this procession cre¬ 
ated a great sensation as it passed along the 
High. That decorous thoroughfare, although 
accustomed to the vagaries of undergradu¬ 
ates, has seldom been the scene of such an 
extraordinary spectacle. And how it was 


' that this motley assemblage of vehicles 
crammed with undergraduates, and driven at 
a breakneck speed, arrived at its destination 
without being stopped by “Proctors,” will 
! always be a mystery. Still they did arrive, 
though in a broken array; and everything 
went off satisfactorily, including certain im¬ 
promptu and unrehearsed efi’ects—such as 
the explosion of maroons and the bonneting 
of remonstrant townsmen—contributed by 
: the more impulsive luanifestants. 

I Jenkins in due course arrived and alighted 
amid a scene of wild confusion. The exile 
was in his best spirits, and delayed the 
train for five minutes while he harangued 
the deputation from the foot-board. But 
j there was no time for speechifying, and 
I Jenkins was escorted to his triumphal car, 

I viz.—the cab. There was great enthusiasm 
' as the dauntless patriot ascended to the roof 
of the vehicle (he sternly refused to go 
inside), and loud applause as he bowed his 
acknowledgments to his supporters, and to 
the mob who followed in the wake of the 
procession. 

The procession then-re-formed and, with 
great difficulty, started on its homeward 
journey. All went well till they arrived at 
Carfax. Then some mischievous youth in 
the crowd raised a cry of “Proctors! ” It 
was a false alarm, but the effect was 
electrical. 

The procession was thrown into instant 
disorder. Jenkins was precipitated into the 
street, where he at once began a stirring ora¬ 
tion. O’Grady was overturned in his bath- 
chair, and all the breaks, cabs, and dog¬ 
carts got entangled in hopeless confusion. 
To further complicate matters, the mob be¬ 
came aggressive, and began to smash the 
musical instruments and hustle the under¬ 
graduates. The latter at once retaliated, and 
the result was a demonstration of an unex¬ 
pected kind. The crowd paid particular 
attention to the recumbent O’Grady. 

“ Hit him hard ; jump on him,” cried one. 

“ Smash his chair,” roared another. 

And the excited populace were suiting the 
action to the word, when the undergraduates 
made a combined rush, and rescued their 
comrades. The affair was now beginning 
to assume the proportions of a “ Town 
and Gown ” riot. But the undergraduates 
thought discretion the better part of valour. 
The Proctors might arrive at any moment. 
So after due chastisement had been inflicted 
on the mob, the hired bands were told to 
beat a retreat, and the gownsmen fought 
their way to their conveyances. Then, amid 
derisive cheers and a shower of brickbats, 
they drove aw^ay back to College, closely- 
pursued by the rabble. 

The discomfited procession arrived at 
Brazenface only to find the College gates 
closed, as it was past nine. This was a 
dilemma, and resulted in another collision 
with the mob. Fortunately the latter were 
easily repulsed, and before they could return 
with reinforcements, the manifestants had 
disoiissed their hired (and sorely damag^) 
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curricles, and had been admitted by the 
alarmed porter. 

Of course the Dons got wind of the affair, 
The fact that a number of the College 
windows were smashed, and that all the 
men ” had knocked in after nine o'clock, 


pointed clearly to some unusual occurrence. 
However, as Jenkins and his friends passed 
the rest of the evening without further breach 
of College rules, they did not make any un¬ 
pleasant inquiry. But a notice was next day 
posted up in Hall, calling upon the under¬ 


graduates to defray the cost of the glazier's 
bill, which they did. And thus, to the great 
satisfaction of all (especially the coach 
proprietors, who sent in an enormous bill), 
another memorable episode came to a 
triumphant conclusion. 


W E have of late heard much about witch¬ 
craft among the wild tribes of Central 
Africa, and the following true story of witch¬ 
craft in Bengal may be of interest, as showing 
how similar in all respects is this superstition 
and its results, wherever it is found. The 
one thing common to aboriginal tribes, 
whether in Africa, Asia, or America, is the 
belief in witchcraft, a belief still lingering in 
places amid people of greater civilisation in 
^Europe. 

Manbhoom is a district in Chota Nagpore, 
a division of Bengal, and what I am about 
to relate took place there, and within three 
hundred miles of Calcutta. In 1864 fever of 
a bad type broke out in Patcomb, a Per- 
^nnah in the south-east corner cf Man¬ 
bhoom. The inhabitants of this tract of 
country are mostly of aboriginal tribes. 
They are, as may be exacted, very ignorant 
and steeped in superstition. 

The belief in witchcraft is general, and all 
calamities happening among them are at 
once attributed to supernatural agency. 
This outbreak of fever was, of course, put 
down to witchcraft, and the usual steps were 
taken to discover the witch or wizard whose 
work it was. 

Witch-doctors—called Ojahs or Sokahs— 
are the witch-finders. These men are not 
supposed to be themselves wizards, but are 
rather looked on as medicine men, blessed 
with the power of divination, who. having 
some slight acquaintance with the properties 
of different herbs, are also the representatives 
of medical science in these jungly regions. 

Witches are not thought to be in league 
with our devil of European notoriety, but 
each witch or wizard has his own special 
evil spirit, under whose influence she or he 
acts. The bulk of the people in these parts 
are Bhomiges and Southals, who have no 
knowledge of a good spirit, and whose only 
religion, if so it can be called, is the, propi¬ 
tiation of evil spirits. Independently of the 
spirits who arbitrarily taking possession of 
men or women bring on them the unenvi¬ 
able distinction of being known as wizards 
or witches, there is hardly a village which 
has not its own special Bhoot or evil spirit 
which has constantly to be propitiated. 
Such Bhoots are generally resident in some 
tree in or near the village, but are often sup¬ 
posed to be in groves distant from the village 
itself. 

As a proof of the extent to which the 
belief in the agency of these Bhoots is carried, 
I may mention that, one day when riding out 
shooting, I passed a fine old Peepul tree; 
the men who were with me rushed up, as I 
drew near to it, and >vith clasped hands en¬ 
treated me to get off my horse and to walk 
qnietly past the tree, as the insult I should 
oCer to their Bhoot, were I to ride past his 
abode, would inevitably arouse his anger and 
bring about some evil 1 

The Ojahs or Sokahs have several methods 
to which they resort in finding out witches. 
The two following are the most common. 

One is for the suspected people—popular 
easpicion and private pique often facilitating 
the doctor’s work—to be collected together. 


WITCHCRAFT IN BENGAL. 

By Majob-Genebal R. C. Money. 

The Ojnh then takes a white peeled stick 
and plants it erect a few yards from him. 
After having gone through many incanta¬ 
tions, he takes a bow and arrows, and shooting 
at the white stick, calls out, as he fires each 
arrow, the name of one of those suspected; 
the stick being hit by one of the arrows, the 
person whose name was called out as that 
arrow was fired, is at once known to be the 
witch or wizard. There can be little wonder 
at the respect shown to these Ojahs, when 
they hold such a powerful engine for revenge 
in their hands! 

The other method is for all the neighbour¬ 
ing villages to be collected together at some 
spot set apart for such social gatherings. 
Two or more Ojahs are generally present, 
and sit in the centre of a circle composed of 
all those assembled. Certain ceremonies 
and incantations are then gone through by 
these witch-tinders, and they sing wild songs 
to the noisy music of tomtoms or drums of 
various sizes and descriptions. As the noise 
increases, louder grow the songs, and gradu¬ 
ally working themselves into a frenzy, up 
spring the Ojahs and commence a regular 
devil dance. Wrought to a pitch of excite¬ 
ment, in which the assembled crowd partake, 
the Ojahs now call on the witch or wizard to 
step out of the circle and join in their dance, 
and ere long some one, wild with excitement, 
jumps up and joins them. It must be an 
irresistible impulse which induces any one 
to do this, as they well know that, be it man 
or woman, young or old, he or she stands 
self-convicted as the wizard or witch who 
is being sought for, and that the conse¬ 
quences of such avowal on their part may 
be death. 

The witch or wizard being thus detected 
never, or very seldom, denies the charge of 
being such, and steps are at once taken, vary¬ 
ing according to the circumstances which have 
rendered them necessary, to appease the evil 
spirit, or to take vengeance for the mischief 
which has been done. In some cases nothing 
but the death of the witch or wizard will 
satisfy the people; in others a fine is suf¬ 
ficient, which the witch or wizard has at 
once to pay up, and Poojah being done to 
propitiate the Bhoot, a general feast follows. 

In the case of which I write, the outbreak 
of fever in Patcomb, the dancing method of 
de^tion was that employed by Chamoo, the 
chief Ojah present. Chamoo agreed that if 
he did not point out the witch who had 
caused the fever, he would forfeit ten rupees, 
but that if he did, he was to receive ten rupees 
for his trouble, a very safe agreement as far 
as he was concerned I The neighbouring vil¬ 
lagers were accordingly collected, and Chambo 
performed his incantations, sang his songs, 
and danced his devil dances, until a woman 
named Sokri, stepping forth from the sur¬ 
rounding circle of villagers, joined in thedance 
and loudly proclaimed that she w'as the w'itch. 
She did not, however, claim this distinction 
alone. She sang out as she threaded her 
frenzied and fatal dance the names of three 
of her relatives who were present, declaring 
them to be her eister witches. Apparently 
nothing loth, the three named, Peymi, Prengi, 


and Gooroobarri, sprang up, dashed into the 
centre of the circle, and, wildly dancing, joined 
in their self-accusation. 

**The weird siiters hand in hand 

Thus do go abont, about.’* 

And well might their chorus have been: 

** Double, double, toil and tronble,” 

for great was the trouble before them. 

After this these four poor deluded women 
were made to pay a fine, Poojah was done to 
avert the anger of the evil spirits, and the fever 
shortly after disappearing, the whole business 
was considered to have been most satisfactory. 
Chamoo got his ten rupees, all parties were 
contented, only the “ weird sisters ” Sokri, 
Peymi, Prengi, and Gooroobarri retained the 
dread reputation of being witches,a reputation 
certain, sooner or later, to bring about them 
“ toil and trouble.” 

In November 1865 cholera broke out in 
this part of the district, and Phowd, the son 
of BeenundNaik, headman of a small village, 
was taken ill. Phowd was Beenund’s eldest 
son, for whom he seems to have had a deep 
and special love, and to see his first-bom 
stricken with a deadly sickness caused him 
terrible grief. In his despair he thought of 
the witch Sokri, and, arguing that she who 
could cause could also avert evil, determined 
to apply to her to cure his son. Sokri and 
her sister witches happened to be Beenund’s 
near relations. Sokri was his niece by mar¬ 
riage, Peymi and Prengi his nieces, and Goo¬ 
roobarri his own sister. He sent for Sokri, 
and she came to his house. The remainder 
of this strange story I cannot give better 
than in Beenund’s own words, as he told it 
to me in court. 

“ Sokri,” he said, “ came to see Phowd, and 
gave him a pill, after taking which he was a 
little better. She then told me to call in 
Peymi, Prengi, and Gooroobarri, that the 
four of them together could cure my son, but 
that she alone could not do it. I called them, 
and they came to my house and saw my son; 
he was then very restless and had much fever; 
they said that he had * soothia,’ and that I 
was to go to Unund Bhomige, in Eanchera 
village, he is a Sokah (Ojah or witch-finder), 
and to get medicine from him, and that my 
son would recover.” 

I went to him, leaving the four with my 
son: he gave me a pill: his house is about 
a quarter of a coss ” (i.e. half a mile) “ from 
mine. I returned at once and gave it to my 
sister Gooroobarri, and she gave it to my son. 
They said that he would now recover: he took 
the pill, and by morning my son was dead; 
it was very early in the mom when I went 
to Unund, and daybreak when I got back; my 
son died about one hour after taking the 
pill.” 

“ Then I said to the four women. Why have 
you eaten my son ? ” 

In speaking of deaths caused by witchcraft, 
the witch is always said to have eaten, not to 
have killed. 

“ Why have you eaten my son ? I have 
eight head of buffalo, why did you not eat 
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half ? I have ten cows, why did you not eat 
five ? If that would not do, why did you not 
eat me? If you had eaten me, you might 
have escaped with life; but you have eaten 
my son; it will be hard for you now to escape, 
as I will kill you. They said, * Then kill us.’ ” 

In answer to a question I put, Beenund 
said that the women did not cry, or make any 
noise, on hearing his intention to kill them; 
nor did they in any way attempt to repudiate 
the charge that they had killed Phowd; all 
they said was, “ Then kill us.” 

Beenund continued: 

** I then told them to take my son’s body 
to the river, and they took up the body, as it 
lay on the chaipoy” (a low kind of bed, 
wooden frame, with string-work), “ and I fol¬ 
lowed them with my tulwar (i.e. sword). 
When they had put the body down near the 
river, I said,. * Now I will kill you; you have 
eaten my son.* They answered, * Then kill 
us if we ate your son.’ I then made them sit 
down in a line facing the east.” 

I could not get Beenund to explain why he 
made the women face the east, where the sun 
must have been rising for them the last time; 
but it was evident that he attached great im¬ 
portance to this. He went on : 

“ I first killed my sister. I gave her one 
blow on the neck with my tulwar; her head 
hung by the skin, I nearly cut it off; the 
others did not move or attempt to escape. I 
then killed Sokri; I hit her on the neck and 
her head was severed, all but the skin. I then 
killed the other two, Peymi first, then Prengi. 
Prengi ” (who was youngest of the four, and 
only about twenty years of age) went and 


crept under Phowd’s charpoy. I said to her 
that I had killed the other three, I would not 
save her; so when I told her to come out 
from under the charpoy, she came out and 
sat down again; she said that I must not kill 
her, that she had done nothing; but I killed 
her. I was angry at the time, but I think 
that I did well—they ate my son.” 

Beenund, having thus beheaded the four 
witches, went off straight, with his bloody 
tulwar in his hand, to the nearest police- 
station, and there gave information of what 
he had done. A police officer going at once 
to the spot, found on the banks of the Biver 
Soobunreekar (“ the golden-sanded ”) Phowd’s 
dead body lying on the charpoy, while near, 
and in line, lay the bodies of four poor 
women, each with her head all but severed 
from the trunk. 

Beenund was charged with the murder of 
the four women, and the words which I have 
quoted are his when on trial. His answer 
to a question I put, as to whether he was 
aware that those who committed murder 
were hanged, shows the spirit in which he 
acted; 

“ Yes, I know, he who kills will be killed ; 
but my other two sons will now live; had 
these women lived, they would have eaten 
them too.” 

It was impossible not to pity Beenund. 
He was a fine, tall, white-headed man, and 
he spoke of his love for his first-bom, Phowd, 
with intense pathos. He knew that he had, 
according to our law, done wrong and merited 
death, but he willingly accepted all the 
consequences, satisfied that he had avenged 


his one son’s death, and that he had secured 
safety for his other two. 

Beenund was hanged, but he left this world 
satisfied that he had done well in sending 
four witches out of it before him. In this 
belief his family fully sympathised. His 
wife Taroo said to me in court in answer to 
some questions: 

‘‘ The women consented to bo killed, as 
they said that having destroyed our son they 
were ashamed to go to their homes. Since 
the witches were killed there has been no 
more cholera in our village. I think it is 
well that they were killed.” 

This is a plain story of witchcraft as it 
may still be found in many parts of India. 
The action of the father, maddened with 
grief at his favourite son’s death, and im¬ 
plicitly believing that it was caused by the 
four so-called witches, one can understand ; 
but it is difficult to understand the inaction 
of these women, who thus quietly accepted 
death without any attempt at self-preser¬ 
vation ; accepted it, too, at the hands of an 
old man, they being comparatively young and 
active, from whom they could have escaped 
at once, had they wished to do so. It only 
shows the length to which this old supersti¬ 
tion can drive people, and the strange 
infiuence it exercises over them, where there 
is nothing better to counteract it, when we 
find people willingly bearing the imputation 
of being witches, though knowing too well 
what such an imputation leads to, and 
willingly accepting death as a fit punishment 
for what they must really have believed had 
been caused by their own evil agency. 


DOG WATCH YABKS. 

By J. a. HiaaiKGsoN (late Boyal Mail Service), 

Auth<n' of ** Ifutineeri <if the Maf Queen,'* etc. 


T he hands had assembled to hear the usual 
evening yam, for on board the Dolphin 
a custom prevailed that each shellback 
should in turn relate some experience, or 
adventure of his own, on penalty of losing 
a plug of tobacco. 

Much interest was evinced to hear the 
quartermaster’s yam, for about his stories 
there was always a charm of novelty. His 
store of hair-breadth escapes was practically 
inexhaustible, but whether amusing, blood¬ 
curdling, or pathetic, they were invariably 
accompanied by a sphinx-like expression of 
countenance that no one could fathom. 
More often than not they proved to be care¬ 
fully concealed jokes, which we all failed to 
detect until we had been fairly victimised, 
and he always made it a point of going on 
deck as soon as the burst of laughter or 
derision told that he had scored another 
victory. 

You will understand, therefore, why it was 
that we all sat silent, and with a look of 
incredulity on our faces, as he proceeded to 
niifold his story. 

*'We were homeward bound,” ho began 
as he cleared his throat, ” and some thirty 
milessou’-west of Scilly. The sea was smooth, 
with a light breeze from the nor’-nor’-east, 
but the night was so dark that I could 
scarcely see the leech of the mam-tops’l, for 
we were on a-wind, and steering full and by. 
Four bells had just gone, and my mate, Tom 
Bradley, came aft to take the wheel. 

” ‘ Luff, my lad, luff,* ” said the chief, con¬ 
ning tile compass with the eye of a hawk. 

“ ‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ ” I said, putting the helm 
down a few spokes, but as Tom took the 


n.—TEffi quartermaster’s story. 
wheel, there arose from the fok’sle head a 
sharp cry of alarm. It was so unexpected, 
and the night was so uncommonly datic, that 
the mate and I stood motionless, listening. 

” At first we supposed that a vessel without 
her lights had suddenly appeared, and had 
confused the man on the look-out as to how 
she might be approaching. But another cry, 
that made us shudder and peer anxiously 
into the darkness for an explanation, quickly 
followed the first; and with it there were 
mingled other cries, and then a shout, clear 
and distinct, rang out on the dark night air: 

“ ‘ Look out, t)ie alligator^s adrift I ’ ” 

At this point in his story the quartermaster 
paused, and looked round. A murmur of 
incredulity followed his statement about the 
alligator. One old shellback, in a solemn 
voice, earnestly besought the quartermaster 
to ” draw it mild,” whilst a bolder individual 
openly hinted that this particular yam had 
been “ made in Germany.” 

” It’s a s(c)illy one, anyhow,” chimed in a 
third sailor, but the only sign of intelligent 
comprehension which the quartermaster 
deigned to give was a peculiar tightening of 
his jaws, and a resolute hardening of his 
sphinx-like countenance, as he calmly con¬ 
tinued the story. 

“We happened to be carrying two of 
those brutes,” he said, “from the Chagres 
river, in the Isthmus of Panama, to one of 
the (Continental Zoological gardens, but at 
that moment I earnestly desired that the 
combined Zoos of the civilised ivorld were 
down the throat of that escaped alligator, 
wild animals included. There had all along 
been a conflict of opinion amongst the crew 


as to whether those creatures were properly 
secured in the tank provided for them; but 
it was clear that the slimy brutes had decided 
the matter, and that one, if not both of them, 
was now perambulating the deck in search 
of a toothsome young sailor, or a fully-de¬ 
veloped shellback. 

“ I am not easily scared, but I have, and 
ever shall have, a horror of alligators. Had 
I known beforehand that such company was 
to appear, nothing would have induced me 
to join that ship. 

“ When I heard that cry, I felt, perhaps, 
more real alarm than if the vessel had sud¬ 
denly broken out in flames. I confess that 
ever since their arrival on board I had 
thought of nothing else by day, and fre¬ 
quently dreamt of them by night, until I 
was as nervous as a kitten, and would at 
any time have jumped overboard to avoid 
them. 

“You can imagine, therefore, with what 
feelings I obeyed ^e mate’s order to accom¬ 
pany him forward. We had armed ourselves 
with a couple of capstan bars, and it required 
no special machinery to keep our eyes 
thoroughly wide open. 

“ Upon reaching the deck-house the mate 
stationed himself at one comer, while I 
peered anxiously through the darkness from 
the opposite side. For a moment I had 
almost made up my mind to face the brute, 
and, with the assistance of the mate, either 
kill or drive him back to the tank; but 
when the slimy creature suddenly hove in 
sight, its great jaws opening and Cutting in 
a truly ominous manner, and the long black 
body slowly crawling towards where I stood, 
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I confess that the sight overcame me, and 
dropping the bar, I dung to the chief a 
warning cry, and then rushed to the main 
rigging, where the whole of the watch on 
deck had already assembled. From this 
safe and elevated position I could more 
calmly follow the exciting incidents beneath. 
The cries of the affrighted shellbacks, who 
sought to warn the mate, evidently aroused 
the alligator to increased exertions, and he 
soon appeared upon the spot which 1 had so 
recently occupied. The brave mate raised 
his handspike, but whether the darkness 
rendered it impossible to rightly judge the 
distance between himself ai\d the terrible 
enemy, or that the alligator had eluded the 
intended blow, certain it is that the bar 
struck the deck and rolled aimlessly from 
the hands of our chief. For a moment he 
stood undecided. It appeared as if he con¬ 
templated a sadden recovery of the weapon, 
but the advancing alligator soon made the 
attempt impossible, and the chief then 
turned and fled towards the stem. We saw 
him hurry to the cabin-door and swiftly 
secure it, and then he mounted the mizen 
rigging amidst shouts of approval from the 
crew. 

** The ferocious alligator was now left in 
complete possession of the ship. I want you 
to think over, and digest, if possible, the 
meaning conveyed in that single sentence. 
Just imagine a fine vessel of nearly eight 
hundred tons burden, and almost within 
the traffic of the English Channel, left in 
the charge of an evil-sinelling alligator that 
knew absolutely nothing of navigation, let 
alone the handling of such a tidy little craft 
in a breeze of wind. 

To me the position appeared sufficiently 
serious, but my companions treated it with 
a levity most unseemly. They desired 
an inspection of the * skipper’s’ Board of 
Trade certificate, and jeeringly accused him 
of sailing under false colours. They im¬ 
plored him to serve out an extra ‘ tot ’ of 
grog, and not allow the steward to water it 
excessively. To all such taunts the ugly 

* skipper ’ paid slight heed, but when the 
mate presently ordered all hands to descend 
and strive to turn the beast forward, I am 
persuaded that the alligator understood the 
command. He opened his great jaws as 
though hinting at what might follow any 
hasty action on our part, when a perfect 
deluge of tobacco quids went flying down his 
throat, but not one roosting shellback dared 
stir. Again and again the mate hurled upon 
the crew orders, mingled with a whole 
vocabulary of decidedly healthy expressions, 
^beit he took particular care to maintain 
a strictly private life. All this while the 

* skipper ’ advanced steadily toward the 
stern, but he could at any moment return 
whence he came; and had any one 
been daring enough to descend, it was more 
than probable that he would meet with a 
very pressing reception. All, therefore, re¬ 
mained safe in the rigging; but with my old 
chum, Tom Bradley, the matter appeared 
much more serious. 

** We had all along hoped that the alligator 
would return to his tank, but such an idea 
never entered the head of our present com¬ 
mander, for the binnacle light presently 
attracted his attention, and he made tracks 
straight for the man at the wheel. 

“ The careless, jovial behaviour of my com¬ 
panions was now succeeded by a state of 
excitement, for if Tom Bradley left the wheel 
the ship would immediately fall off from the 
wind and wander aimlessly across the sea, 
perhaps during the entire night, when she 
would have lost many miles of ground. In 
breathless suspense all eyes were now turned 
toward my old chum, but not one word 
heard, for each man seemed afraid 


to hasten the climax by a single warning 
cry. 

** Tom must by that time have seen the 
ghostlike form of the terrible beast looming 
through the unusual darkness. Be that as 
it may, it is a fact that he made no sign, and 
stood valiantly at his post. 

“ ‘ Luff, my lad, luff,’ ” cried the chief, still 
clinging to the mizen-shrouds, but with one 
eye cocked upon the maintops’l, while the 
other squinted at the crawling beast below. 

*“Ay, ay, sir,’ Bradley sang out, for all 
the world as though nothing unusual had 
occurred, or as though the alligator was at that 
moment wallowing in the mud of the Chagres 
river. 

“ Yes, there stood my old chum, as straight 
as any rush, with the binnacle light falling 
upon his weather-beaten, honest face that 
was still turned toward the tops’l; and he 
was apparently oblivious of everything but 
duty, while that awful man-eating beast 
slowly approached the wheel. 

It was the most splendid act of heroism I 
ever saw, and had it been reported, as it 
should have been, I am certain that Tom 
Bradley would have gained the Albert 
Medal. 

“I have heard people on shore,” the 
quartermaster continued, “ extol the bravery 
of a little foreign snoozer they called by an 
outlandish name — Casa—Casabianca, yes, 
that’s the word—who stood upon the deck of 
a burning ship; but he couldn’t hold a 
candle to my old chum, Tom Bradley. In 
the first place Tom’s father was not handy 
to sing out upon, and even if he had been I 
am certain that the old gentleman would 
have used much strong language toward his 
son’s foolishness ; and he would have forced 
Tom to throw up his trick at the wheel before 
the alligator took him in for supper. And 
secondly, my old chum didn’t even think of 
hanging out signals of distress, and let every 
one know what a fix he was in; and he 
didn’t let on that the place was getting too 
hot, either; or even make the least show of 
fear. No, that little chap w'asn’t in it beside 
my old chum. The only fellow that ever 
came near taking the cake from good old Tom 
was that brave Yankeq pilot. Jack Maynard 
—but even he had a chance, as long as the 
machinery of the burning steamboat kept 
a-moving; but, don’t you see, the longer 
the alligator’s works forced him ahead, the 
smaller became Tom’s chance of escape. 

** Well, just as the alligator sailed abreast 
of the capstan, which stood between the sky- 


r oB our purpose buy a sheet of galvanised 
steel. No. 22, which will cost about 2s. bd. 
This is pretty stout metal, and unless you 
have very large shears you will not be able 
to cut it; so after marking out the four pieces 
or quarters required by means of a template 
of brown paper, as (fig. 7) previously described 
for the wood, but only C inches wide, get 
some friend to hold the steel firmly for you 
while cutting it, and if the gardener is not at 
home, borrow his garden shears and cut the 
pieces out with them. These will do the 
work nicely, and if the shears are well made 
it will not injure them ; but you may have a 
slight difficulty in making him believe that 
if he is about the premises, so my advice is, 
choose a time when he is engaged—I would 


light and the binnacle, the climax in the 
exciting incident arose. Like a streak of 
greased lightning, Tom Bradley skipped from 
the wheel to rail, and catching up a bar from 
the rack he raised it aloft, and then brought 
it down, full swing, on the alligator’s quarter¬ 
deck. 

“ The result was simply electrifying. With 
a howl of the closest imitation to a Pawnee 
war-whoop, the alligator reared straight on 
end. His near fore-leg, as horsey gentlemen 
observe, rubbed vigorously the spot upon 
which the blow had fallen, while his entire 
skin fell off, and was shed in the lee 
scuppers. 

“ ‘ You—you have nearly killed me, Tom 
Bradley,’ said the alligator, in a beautiful 
English accent; and it’s all Lombard Street 
to a china orange that Barnum himself never 
possessed so remarkable a curio. 

“ ‘ W^ell, bust my rags,’ cried Tom, aghast, 
and dropping the bar that w as raised for a 
second blow, ' but this here beats all I ever 
dreamt or knew. JVs the bo'sun's mate I ’ 

“ And such it proved to be. The boatswain’s 
mate, an inveterate joker, had thought to give 
all hands a jolly fright, and by means of a 
long oil-skin coat, through the sleeves of 
which two sticks were thrust to represent 
the jaws of an alligator, he attained, in the 
unusual darkness, a certain amount of 
success. Of course, Tom Bradley never 
supposed that he was attacking anything 
more intelligent than one of the alligators, 
which were, however, too securely fastened 
to admit of escape. 

“ But the result in no wise detracted from 
his splendid bravery. Ho would, I am cer¬ 
tain, have fought a real alligator single- 
handed, and have still found leisure to keep 
the ship close to the wind. WTien the mate 
discovered the truth he descended from the 
rigging in a perfect cyclone of the most able- 
bodied personalities I ever heard expressed, 
and had it not been for the injury already 
sustained I truly believe that he w’ould have 
waltzed that * alligator ’ clean over the side 
on the toe of his strongest sea-boot. 

“ The injured man was carried to his bunk, 
whence he arose a somewhat wiser, if 
less active, man, ■ and thoroughly convinced 
that practical joking did not always pay. 

“ My yarn is frayed out, lads. There goes 
eight-bells, and I must relieve the wheel. 
So long, all,” and the quartermaster, as was 
his invariable custom, lit his pipe, and dis¬ 
appeared from the fok’sle. 

(thx xbd.) 


suggest diliner-time as being suitable—and 
you will in the meantime find out that you 
have a good hour’s work cut out for you. 

If you can’t get hold of the shears you 
might cut it out with a cold chisel; but that 
is slow work and not so neat when finished. 

When cut out, punch some small holes all 
round the edges, about an inch apart, with 
a fine bradawl, to admit the brads to nail it 
on by; but before finally nailing it down, 
we must drill holes in the wood-ring to bolt 
the bearings, etc., dowm by. 

You will require some i inch bolts 3 inches 
long, costing about 7d. per dozen; these 
have a nut at one end and round head at 
the other; you should get 4^ dozen, and you 
will want every one of them. 
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Oet also a pair of malleable iron bearir'^s 
or journals, which will cost about Is. G^. 
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Fig. 11 shows a side view of same at n, and 
top view at c. 

Now cut two pieces of your l*inch wood 
slightly wider and about 2 inches longer 
than the bearings, and then drill two holes 
through them to correspond to holes 
in bearings. These chocks of wood raise 
them to the necessary height from the top 
ring, and are then to be placed on it opposite 
each other on the central line, and near the 
outer edge, and four holes may then be 
drilled through the ring to correspond with 
the others, and bolts placed up through from 
underneath to hold them firmly down. This 
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Ifl in fig. 12 at c c, which is a top view, while 
x> is a side ditto. 

The heads of bolts will require to be 
slightly recessed, so that they do not project 
below the wood, and holes must also be drilled 
at A A and b b by which to bolt on the sup¬ 
ports to the tail fan, but it better to first 
prepare the tail before drilling the holes. It 
Is necessary in working the mill that the 
wheel should always face the wind, and this 
tail fan projecting out from the back catches 
the wind on its side, and the pressure on it 
immediately causes the top ring to turn 
round, and brings the wheel head to wind, 
which, if the fans are set for working, will 
at once commence to revolve. 

In fig. 13 we have a top view of the upper 
ring, showing the side supports to tail; while 
fig. 14 is a side view of thfe tail, showing how 
It is put together and the shape to cut it. 

You should make this from the 9 by inch 
deal, cut ofi six pieces 2 feet long, and lay 
them down edge to edge on the floor. 

Then mark out the shape a on one end 
board, and cut it out with the keyhole saw, and 
then mark and cut out the other outside board 
as shown at b (fig. 14). Then cut two 4 foot 


6 inch lengths of 1-inch deal, and have 
them 21 inches wide, bevel the edges and 



other ends off neatly with the plane, and then 
cut hall the wood away at the forward ends, 
as shown at e. 



They can now be placed along the centre 
as at c on either side, and then keeping the 
boards tightly cramped together, nail the 
pieces c on firmly with 2-inch nails. The 
top and bottom edges will require a thin 
strip D D about half an inch thick nailed on, 
which will help to protect the edges from 
the weather as well as keeping them in a 
straight line; 1-inch nails will do for this 
purpose. 

The two supports n b (fig. 13) should now 
be cut from the 1-inch deal, making them 3 
inches deep and G feet long. 
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One end of each must be cut to a sharp 
angle, as at a (fig. 15), to allow it to butt flatly 



Fig. 15. 


against the tail as at c c (fig. 131, to which it 
should be fastened by screws, wmle the other 
ends are to be slightly rounded off as at b 
(fig. 15), of which c is a side view. 

The angle a should be cut accurately by 
placing the supports on the top plate (fig. 12), 
with the tail piece held in position, when it 
can be mark^ off and the holes a a and b b 
drilled for the bolts, which are then to be 
placed through from below and screwed up 
tight, and you can further secure it by an 
extra screw being put in from the top if 
required. 

The cross piece b e (fig. 18), which sup¬ 
ports the forward end of tail fan, should be 
slightly cut away at the ends and let into 
shallow mortices cut on top of the supports, 
as at D (fig. 15). This should be 3 feet from 
B; screw it on firmly with a couple of screws, 
or bolts if preferred, but do not weaken it 
more than possible by cutting too much wood 
away. The centre of this support must also 



Fig. 1C. 


be cut to accommodate the end e of tail fan 
(fig. 14). This is shown in section in fig. 16* 

eontiftued.) 
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T he first thing to be done is to procure the 
tissue-paper, which can be bought from 
any cheap stationer at the rate of eightpence 
a quire (24 sheets) for the dark shades, and 
half that price for the lighter colours. It is 
a good plan to get one quire of each, as, for 
instance, black and pink, or dark and light 
blue. This gives an effective contrast of co¬ 
lour, and at the same time there is an advan¬ 
tage in the slight extra substance and strength 
of the darker papers. Next get the cook to 
make some smooth, thin paste, and, while 
it is being made, set to work and clear the 
largest table that is available, and cover it 
with newspapers. 

In deciding on the shape and size of the 
balloon there is plenty of scope for every one 
to exercise his own taste and judgment, but 
the beginner is recommended to try the fol¬ 
lowing pattern, as being not merely easy to 
construct, but also easy to send up. It is 
made of ten panels, each consisting of three 
sheets of tissue paper fastened together end 
to end. I will suppose that the balloon is to 
be of two colours, namely, black and pink; 
there will then be five panels of each colour, 
and they will be arranged so that the colours 
come alternately. 

In order to make the panels the sheets have 
to be pasted together end to end in threes, 
and it will be found that much time will be 
saved and the joins most neatly made if all 
the sheets of paper are pasted at once. 

The best way to do this is to take a sheet of 
black paper, and place it with the edge of one 
end corresponding with the end of the table. 
On the top of this lay another black sheet, al¬ 
lowing the underneath sheet to project about 
half an inch beyond the upper one. Then 
place the next sheet in the same way, and 
go on till you have got twenty of your sheets 
arranged as in fig. 1, with five sheets of black 
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at the bottom, and then five sheets of pink; 
then five more of the black, and five more of 
the pink. 

Put a book or some light weight upon the 
top sheet, and, with a good broad brush, pro¬ 
ceed to paste all the twenty edges, working 
all the time in the direction indicated by the 
arrow. When all the edges are pasted, in¬ 
cluding the top one, which is the only one 
that needs much care, pick off each sheet in 
turn, and fasten to it one of the dry sheets 
of the same colour. When there are ten 
pairs thus joined end to end, take them in 
the order in which they were done, so as to 
get the dryest first, and fasten to each pair a 
third from the ten pasted sheets which are 
left. You will then have ten pieces of three 
sheets each, five pink, and five black, and 
you will also have discovered why the sheets 
in fig. 1 are arranged in fives of alternate 
colours, which was not perhaps apparent at 
first sight. 

Now comes the cutting out of the panels, 
which should be done carefully or the side- 
joins will not fit properly. Lay all the ten 
pieces one on top of the other, taking care 
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HOW TO MAKE A FIEE-BAILOOH. 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 


I that they lie as evenly as possible together, 
I and with a large pair of scissors cut through 
all the thicknesses at once along the dotted 


the bottom of the balloon, which will be 
found an easier matter than pasting on the 
top, because the hand can be put inside 



lines in Fig. 2, making the part at each end, 
marked a, about five inches wide. 

Arrange the five black panels with the 
edges overlapping half an inch as in fig. 3, 
so that they can all be pasted at once. Take 
the five pink panels and turn down half an 
inch of the edge, and, after smoothing the 
crease well down, turn it half back again, 
so that it stands straight up from the table. 
Then lay each black panel upon each pink 
one in such a way that the turned-up edge of 
the latter will, when flattened down, fall 
upon the pasted edge of the former. In this 


through the hole to smooth down the join. 
At this stage it is a good plan to get a spirit- 
lamp and fill out the balloon in a room in 
order to find out any holes or places where 
the joins have come unstuck, which can be 
patched with small pieces of tissue paper 
and a little paste. 

The only thing that still remains to be 
done is to fasten a piece of wire across the 
middle of the opening at the bottom to hold 
the wadding for the methylated spirit. If 
you can get the lid of a high, round, chocolate 
box it makes a very convenient and light 



way the first five out of the ten side-joins 
may be made very quickly and neatly. 

To make the next joins it will be found a 
good plan to double back each of the pink 
panels. The edge can then be turned up 
and the pasted edge of the black slipped 
under it, just as before, and in this way all 
the joins, even including the last, can be made 
without difficulty. 

There will still remain the holes at the 
top and bottom, which, if the directions have 
been carefully followed, will be about thir¬ 
teen or fourteen inches in diameter. Cut 
out two circular pieces of tissue paper each 
about twenty inches across, and paste one of 
these over the top like the “ cap ” of a foot¬ 
ball. 

For the bottom take a piece of fairly stout 





wire and bend it round into a circle a foot in 
diameter. Cut out the centre of the circle of 
tissue paper and paste the wire-ring into it 
as in Fig. 4. This should then be pasted on 


receptacle for the wadding, holding it nicely 
together and keeping in the spirit. It is 
easy to pass the wire through two holes 
in it, and if plenty of spirit is put in the 
cardboard itself will not burn for a long 
time. 

For sending up the balloon, choose a still 
day, and, if possible, a sheltered spot. Make 
a torch by binding some wadding with wire 
round the end of a stick. Soak this in 
methylated spirit, and then bind round it 
some stiff cardboard. Get some people to 
help you hold out the sides of the balloon, 
and light the torch inside the balloon. It 
will burn with a small flame at first, but, as 
the balloon begins to fill, the cardboard will 
begin to bum, so that the flame will get larger 
when the danger of its catching the sides of 
the balloon has diminished. When it has 
filled well out, and is beginning to pull 
upwards, pour the spirit over the wadding on 
the vdre, draw the torch out and light it. 
The balloon should then rise steadily into the 
air, and, if there is a light wind, it will 
probably drift gradually out of sight. It adds 
somewhat to the excitement to fasten to it a 
post-card directed to yourself, with a request 
on the back that the finder will say where it 
was picked up, and then post it; but, of 
course, the chances of its returning to you are 
not really very great. 

If the balloon is sent up at night, it should 
be made to carry up a bengal light, otherwise 
it passes very quickly out of sight. 

If, however, you decide to send it up by 
daylight, which is, on the w'hole, the best 
plan, it may be mode to take up a small 
parachute, so arranged as to become detached 
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when the balloon has reached some consider- fasten to it, about two inches from the edge 
able height. and at regular intervals, sixteen pieces of 



To make the parachute, cut out of a sheet stout cotton eighteen inches long. The best 

of tissue paper the largest possible circle, and way to fasten them is to cut eight pieces of 


cotton each a little more than a yard long. 
Lay each of these in such a way that 
the middle comes over the spot from which 
you wish the threads to hang down, and then 
paste over that middle a strip of tissue paper, 
so that the two ends will hang from each 
side of it. When all sixteen have been 
arranged, gather all the ends together and 
fasten them to a piece of wood about the size of 
a bottle cork, which ought to be heavy enough 
to hold it steady. Fasten to the top of the 
parachute a thread by which to hang it to the 
wire at the bottom of the balloon; and in 
the middle of this thread tie a small piece of 
slow match, which should bo lighted just be¬ 
fore the balloon goes up. 

If you have not got any slow match, an 
excellent substitute may be made by soaking 
some blotting paper in a very strong solution 
of ordinary salt. Dry this in the sun, and 
roll up a small piece of it about two inches 
long. If this is tied into the thread and 
lighted at one end, it will burn slowly as the 
balloon goes through the air till it causes the 
parachute to drop off. Great care, however, 
should be taken in lighting this, as it some¬ 
times happens that when the balloon has 
been quite successfully inflated and is all 
ready to go up, the efforts to light the slow'- 
match for the parachute in too great a hurry 
set the whole thing on fire, and all your 
time and trouble is thrown away. I sin¬ 
cerely hope that such a fate will not overtake 
any balloon constructed and sent up in 
accordance with these directions ; but, if such 
a thing should happen, I give you a piece of 
advice, which I am sure you will find good: 
go straight off and make another. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 

PART rv. 


THE ETON WALL GAME. 

By Cecil Lubbock, Keeper of the Wall, 1890-91. 


HE time when the Wall Game first came | 
into being cannot be stated with cer- i 
tainty, though there can be no doubt that i 
it took its origin from the Field Game. A 
proof of this is the fact that many years ago 
the Wall Game extended from the wall over the 
whole ground, whereas it is now confined by a 
line to a strip of ground about eight yards 
wide. It will be best to give some descrip¬ 
tion of the wall itself before passing on to 
the game which it produced. 

The part of the wall where the game is 
played is about 120 yards long (a to b). The 
ground is bounded by a wall at one end (a to 
c), and by a line at the other (b to d), the 
wall itself extending some distance further 


at the other (b) bad calx. In good calx the 
goal is a door (e), in bad calx it is part of a 
tree (f). A goal may be kicked from any 
portion of the vrall, but except for this 
nothing can be scored outside calx. Thus 
the chief object of each side is to get the 
ball into their opponents’ calx. 

There are eleven players on each side, 
five in the bully, three outside, and three 
behind. Their positions are as follows : 
A, A, A are the w-alls, and b, b the seconds; 
these form one solid mass against the 
wall, c, D, E are the outsides, called re¬ 
spectively “third,” “fourth,” and “line,” 
F, o, H are the behinds, called “ flying man,” 
“long behind,” and “goals.” The ball is 


along the wall, but it is usual to kick it so 
that it goes outside the line, since, if they 
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on. All play goes on within the line that 
runs parallel to the wall. A space is marked 
off at each end, the use of which will be 
explained, called at one end (a) “ good calx,” 


put into the bully, who try to force it along 
the wall, but if they find they cannot move 
it, they turn it out to the outsides, who kick 
it towards calx. They may run it down 


i HI 

kick it in, the opposite behinds may be able 
to get at it and kick it some w'ay back. When 
the ball is kicked out, the bully is formed 
opposite to the point where it stops. When 
it stops in calx the bully is formed in an 
entirely different way. The ball is put in, 
and each side tries to “ furk ” it back out of 
the bully; if the attacking side succeed, one 
of them gets it up with his foot against the 
wall and touches it with his hand, saying 
“Got it.” If the umpire gives a shy, the 
player who touched the ball throws it at the 
goal, the defending side running out to stop 
it. A goal is very seldom thrown. If, on the 
other hand, the defending side get the ball 
out in good calx they kick it to one of their 
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behinds, who is posted in the comer where 
the two walls meet (at a), and he tries to kick 
it out of calx, the next bully as usual being 
formed opposite the point where the ball 
stops. In bad calx the “furker” takes it 
bel^d the line and touches it, and a kick- 
ofi is the result. In the Wall Game, as in all 


times very useful to kick it hard along the 
wall in the hope of its passing the opposite 
behinds, it is usual to adopt the safer course 
and kick it out. 

Most of the work, and indeed all the hard 
work, is done by the bully, the outsides and 
behinds standing still in their places until 


wall caps, i.e.y padded caps, which cover 
all the head and ears. Their bodies are 
protected by “ wall sacks,” a description | 
of white “ sweaters ” thickly padded on tho 
shoulders and arms. The “ seconds ” have / 
the “ wall cap ” but not the ‘‘ wall sack.” I 
The chief disadvantage of the Wall Game/ 



i 
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football, the object is to get goals, but a goal 
is so seldom got that the scores are reckoned 
by the number of shies obtained. Three shies 
to two may perhaps be regarded as an average 
score, though a score of ten shies is not rare. 

Thus the first main object on each side is 
to kick the ball outside the line, so that it 
may stop in calx; and though it is some- 


the ball comes to them. If one side is care¬ 
ful to kick it out, it not unfrequently happens 
that long behind and goals have nothing to 
do throughout the game. The ‘‘ walls ” and 
‘‘ seconds ” don special garments to save 
them from being scraped against the wall, 
the former wearing, as a rule, corduroy 
or flannel trousers, and on their heads 


is that only one game can be played at a 
time, there probably being no other wall in 
existence where the game could be played 
as at Eton. The peculiarities of the game 
are almost entirely due to the peculiarities 
of the ground, and it is impossible to under¬ 
stand the game thoroughly without famili¬ 
arity with the wall itself. 


































“t. 1. j." refer directly to this, beiug indeed (oute la 
journi*. 

In fine, this is their day's work—more than 4) hours 
are employed iu c ass work, study requires OJ, whilst 
about 4 hours arc employed iu meals, detention, or 
recreation. 

Tljcre is but one half-holiday in the week—oecnpiod 
b}' a walk in crocodile fashion, two and two, along the 
boulevards or in a museum. 

To paraphraw* the ** Nautch Girl"— 

“ I supi^ose they prefer 
The piomenuda per 
CUO- 
COD- 
ILE." 

No cricket! no football I Happy, thrice happy 
boys I 

E. G. M. 


“Spklunq Bkks,” 

A. “ LovKn of Boys " writ^ to us as follows“ The 
long, dark evenings are now set in again, and we shall 
be putting in a deal more miscellarii'ous reading than 
in the summer montha Will .^ou, Mr. Editor, permit 
me to warn your readers most earnestly against having 
[ anything to’do with the still numerous ‘ Spelling Com¬ 
petitions' and the like, where the conditions require 
that a sum of money be for\vnrdc<l to the promoter. It 
' has come to my knowlolge that these tempting baits 
, have N-en the means of inciting boys to theft in order 
to obtain the necessary‘entrance fee.’ This Is what 
boys may exp<‘ct If they mix themselves up W'ith 
such things. They will send i»erhap8 a shilling or 
j eighteenpence with the expectation of getting a £5 
note, or something like that. If they are lucky, they 
■ ‘ get jierhaps two penny stamps for all their 


will g.. ,-, . - - r - .. -- 

trouble, and pay the postage of these themselves. My 
advice is that boys should stick loyally to competitions 
pronioteil by thoroughly respectable papers such os our 

‘ B. O. r.' " 


The L.4TE Charler Jamrach.— To most of 
our readers interested in natural historj', the 
name of Jamrach must be a household word, 
and our older friends will also remember his 
capital article on a daring tiger adventure, 
which he recorded in our first volume. And 
now he ha,s passed over to the “ great 
majority.” About fifty years ago Mr. Jamrach 
succeeded, upon the death of his father, to 
the proprietorship of a little bird-shop in 
St. George’s-in-the-Eost. The London shop 
was but the branch establishment of a larger 
and similar place of business in Antwerp. 
To the last, and at its most prosperous, the 
shop of Mr. Jamrach had no more outward 
show or pretentiousness about it than that 
of many other buyers and breeders of rabbits, 
guinea-pigs, silkworms, and fancy pigeons in 
Great St. Andrew Street or the Ratcliffe 


“The Day’s Work’’ ix a Lycee. 

The patriotic rhyTue which wo learnt in chihlhocKl, 
conveying to us tlie fact that one Britisher wa.s worth 
three* Frenchmen and an indefinite number of 
SpanianLs appeale*!, it must Ite confessed, more to our 
amour pfnpre X.\\ixn to our idea of absolute truth, and 
was so pnlutiiblcas to be rejected iu after-years sorrow- 
fullv enough. 

Since, however, education has the greatest influence 
on one's after-career, and confirms or perverts our 
instincts, let us look for a few moments at the day’s 
routine taken from one of the most celebmte<l Ipe^i in 
Paris. In presenting anything like a school time-table, 
it is, of course, qtiite imiKi.^Jsible to av'oid figures, but it 
is to Ik? hop&l that their novelty will prevent them 
from becoming wearisome. 

At 5 o’cl(X-k in summer and 6.30 in winter the boys 
are aroused from their slumbers. Half an hour later 
they sit down to prefianition under the eagle eye of 
a pion. The significance of such a name can be 
understoo«l only by those who are in a position to com¬ 
pare him with his English public scliool prototype. 
It necti hardly be said tliat our pion cornea off second 
best. , , , 

-At 7.15 they proceed to attack a breakfast wh.ch 
consists of a plate of soup and an ample quantity of 
bread—not by any means a too solid foundation for the 
ensuing duties of the day. 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Ccniocs Gvmes. 

Moves which are only slightly incorrect 
produce sometimes pretty results, as the 
following games show. 

White. Bi..4ck. 

R. E. Lean. G. H., an amateur 

of Briyhtou. 

1. P-K 4 P—K 4 

2. B—13 4 B—B 4 

3. Kt-K B 3 P-Q 3 

4. Kt-B3 Kt-KB3 

5. Kt —K Kt 5 Castles 

fi. P-QR3 P—KR3 

7. P-K R 4 KKt-Q2 

8. Q-R 5 P—R 3 

9. P-Q 4 BxQP 

10. Kt—Q 5 Kt-Kt 3 

11. Q-Kt6 QxKt 

12. Q X Q P X Q 

13. Kt—K 7 (ch.) K-R 2 

14. PxP(ch.) B-RG 

15. R X B mate. 

In the following game between R. E. Lean 
(White) and an Amateur (Black) the white 
K’s Kt was removed. 

W'hitk. Black. 

1. P-K4 P-K 4 

2. B-B 4 Kt-K B 3 

3. p_Q 4 Kt X K P 

4. P X P Kt X B P 

5. Castles Kt x Q 

6. BxP(ch.) K-K2 

7. B—Kt 5 mate 


too solid foundation for the 

..- -At 7.4U this meal is finisho»l, 

and then the GOO lx)vs have recreation (?) until 8 o’clock 
in a phayground 5(3 yanis long by 80 broad, which, on 
account of the scarciry of space, is almost as weariwme 
as work : trulv “ there lie some sports are painful.” 

From 8 till 10 they work at languages taken in rota¬ 
tion, and at the end of that time thev have 15 minutes 
more pseudo-recreation. Then until 12 they prepare 
work under the tender mercies of the pion^ w ho watches 
over them with the vigilance of Argus. 

At 12 apjiears tlie second dtjeuner, whose bill of fare 
is a plate of meat (u« horrible rago«/0—tlds last 
expression is from one who has harl exiierience of the 
dainty viands—and a plate of vegetobles equally 
delicious. We have now come down to midday. 

Recreation or detention, as the cose may be, super¬ 
venes for an hour, at the expiration of which time 
they do class work in drawing, grammar, or French 
for* 80 minutes. Another recreation here makes its 
modest appearance, bowing itself out, however, in 20 
minutes. Class work occupies the remainder of tlie 
afternoon until 4 30, and at that time, until 6.15, the 
boys receive their parents or friends. But there is uo 
such thing as going out of the school precincts, and 
even if parents wsh to sec their sons they must come 
for them. Liberty, you will be beginning to perceive, 
stays on the threshold. 

And now we are perhaps entering upon the part of 
the day which is looked hack upon in after-years least 
readilv. At 6.15 row’ after row of desks arc lineu with 
boys just beginning to settle down to a prejiaratlon 
which lasts tvo hours and three-quarters. Rome of the 
fellows want sleep so bailly that they snatch it at this 
time by resting their heads on their hands and ap¬ 
parently studying a liook place<l under the eyes. 

Although this may appear ovenirawn it is literally 
true, and must surely strike the reatler as being very 
sail, since this want of sleep speaks most plainly in 
every way against the system. 

Dinner now comes in after preparation, and the 
menu is usually soup or flsh, followeil by meixt, and, 
very occasiona’ly, des-sert—an apple or a few biscuits. 
After dinner-bed, and then nightmare, the result of 
such a grievous dinner-hour. . . 

There is, however, one refuge for the idle—the In- 
flrmarj’. as those who do not ajiprove of such scanty 
hours of rest are attacketl by he^lache or eaniche with 
oxtnionlinar}’ freciuency. Ex()eriei*o« taught tliem 
not to have toothache, as a molar can be charmed 
from its socket, whilst a head or ear cannot so cixsily be 
detachcl. , 

On Sunday morning they rise at C.30, and have 
chapel iu the school until 7.3 ). and those who have not 
got “t. 1. j.” against tlieir name are ^icrmitteii to visit 
their friends until 10 r.M.—hours. Until, however, 
they are in la eUtsse de rh^torique these youths are 
nev*er permitted to go out witlioiit someone calling for 
them. .‘Sunday is a great ilay for clearing up detention 
work. This commences at 12, and the mystic letters 


Mr. Charles Jamrach. 

(From a Photograph fry T. J. Barnet d: Son.) 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. J- Axdierro.v.—P lease send the twenty-nine names 
to your King’s move puzzle. 

j. S.—That “gem” of a problem w’hich gave you 
much trouble, but which others solved easily, is this 
four-mover bv H. E. Kidson : —White, K—K 7 ; Q—Q 2 ; 
Kts-Q B 2 ind K R G. Block, K—K 4 ; R-K R 4; 
Kt — K sq.; P—K 6. 

E. R.—Foreign names are often misprinted, which is 
mostly caused by bail handwritings. So on page 766 
Monloi shoidd have been Moulvl. 

R. W.—No. 6 in Dr. Charles White’s book must have 
the K B Pawu on K R second. You will soon see No. 43 
in a new form. 

J. A. Miles, author of several works on problems, was 
bom at Muiidesley on December 4, 1817, and died at 
Korwich on July 23, 1891. 

Tliere are some clever articles on blindfold play by 
C. Tomlinson in the “British Chess Magazine” of last 
^ngust and September. 


Spearino of gambling, the Bishop of Man¬ 
chester in a recent sermon very truly said, it 
was the outcome of covetousness and selfish¬ 
ness, and a desire of unnatural excitement. 
It was the deadliest foe of steady industry, 
unblemished integrity, and general healthi¬ 
ness of body and mind. 








Ak Irx8U Boy.—W e have frequently told you that a 
coin has the monarch’s hmd. We have seen mouarchs 
with very iHjculiar beads, but we have never yet seen 
one like a heart with two arrows in it, nor have we 
ever heard of a monarch of England or Indaud who 
bore the name of Sophia Mercer. 

August. —Our articles on Ventriloquism are reprinted 
in “ Indoor GamesL** 

Henry.—W e should advise you not to try It. TIjo diyr 
has gone by for that sort'of thing. Stowaways are 
now liable to a fine of £20, or imprisonment in 
default. 

Querist.— Then you have been misinformed. More 
than half the tonnage of the world is under tlie 
British flag. The total tonnage of the world is 
32,151,651 tons, and of that the British account for 
11,597,106. The tonnage under the Stars and StrijM* 
is only 1,823,882, which is not a sixth of that under 
the Ensign. And there is no reason why America, 
being a continent, and able to feed and clothe its in¬ 
habitants, should require such a merchant fleet os a 
small over-populated island and widely separated 
colonies like ours. 

Filius.—I t is a Manx halfpenny, such as ceased to be 
coined in 1840, when all the coins but those of English 
type and coinage were suppressed in the island by 
Act of Parliament. 

AMBULANCE.— Write for particulars of the Ambulance 
Corps to the Secretary, Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkcnw’elL 

RETI.AW.—1. If you thoroughly knew the subjects 
there would l« an advantage in taking your degree ; 
but if all you had was a mere examination knowledge 
it would be better to devote yourself entirely to pro¬ 
fessional studies. 2. The books arc of little value. 
The “original” edition of the “Spectator” would be 
in numbers, not in a book, unless the book is simply 
the numbers bound up. The ori^nal edition of 
Johnson’s Dictionary was published in 1755 ; so that 
yours is a late one. Johnson is only valuable for 
the literary quotations ; if it is without them it is 
valueless. The other books ore mere “fourpenny 
box ” literature. 

A Pauline.—T he coin Is a silver three-halfpenny piece 
such as was struck fOr colonial use in the earlier 
years of Queen Victoria’s reign, but is now not 
issued. It is priced at ninepence in Lincoln’s cata¬ 
logue. 

S. H. England.—T he dates of the Civil Service Exami¬ 
nations are given in the advertisements in the 
Loudon daily popers. Your brother could not have 
taken in the “ B. 0. P.” in 1878, for it was not pub¬ 
lished until 1879. We are doing you a kindness in 
not printing your “poem” ; you arc evidently weak 
in grammar, your ear wants ctiltivation, your botani¬ 
cal knowledge is poor, and your composition, like 
your monarch, is very much up a tree. 

Reader.—A belt will do you no harm If it be not too 
tight. A set of quoits is two pairs or four single 
ones ; they weigh from four pounds to seven pounds 
a pair, and, if bright, cost from 3*. Ad. to 6s. a pair. 
If black, they cost from 2s. 8d. to 5s. per pair. Bright 
quoit pins cost 1<. M. per pair; black ones, 1<. 2d. 
per pair ; they should be split so as to hold a piece of 
paper. 

P. Beaufort. —You should begin by attending the 
technical classes now being established by the county 
authorities all over England. If you show ability in 
your studies you will then by association and con¬ 
versation discover the means of proceeding further. 
You must have a thorough knowledge of physics, 
theoretical and practical, if you wish to suceWd. 


B.O. LocoMonvB (“ Machine a Sapeur ”).—The side 
frames should l>e fastened on at sufficient distance 
from the edge of bed-plate to allow free play for the 
wheels to work clear between them and boiler. 
The position of slots for w’heels must be ascertained 
by measurement, and the buffer beams are to be flxed 
in position shoyru in Fig. 20, and are to be two inches 
deep as stated,as are also theendsof side frames; and if 
you will rea<l the article again carefxiUy 30U will find 
it is not the side frames that are one inch deep, but the 
end pieces which tie them together, and to wliich the 
buffer beams are to be fastened by screws. Take 
great care to get the frame perfectly square and to 
keep it so when riveting up. 

Electricity (A. Beyuon).—1. You can Ignite gun¬ 
powder etc. by using an induction coU which is 
mode to give a spark, and so arranging the wires 
from the ends of the coil that the spark must pass 
across the gunpowder. Or, if you have two insulated 
wires, one point on one side of the gunpowder and 
the i)oint of the other coming down to the other side, 
and connect one wire to the ball of a charged Leyden 
jar, on bringing the end of the other wire to the 
outer coating of the jar the spark will pass between 
the other ends of the wires and light the gunpowder 
between them. 2. It would require an article to tell 
you how to make a water-motor. You had better 
buy one. We believe Mr. A. Walton, 9, Queen Anne 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent, sells them ; they are probably 
as cheap os you could make them your.sclf. Ghul you 
were successful with the canoe, and that you approve 
so highly of the “ B.0.1V’ 

Photography (W. A. B. Daniell).—Yes; there arc 
papers w’hich do not require toning, but the results 
obtaiucil by them are never equal to the prints given 
by the ordinary process. You can get the pai>er from 
Otto Scholzig, 31, Binfield Road, Chipham, s.w. If 
you find toning a difficulty you should use either 
bromide paper or the platinotype process, either of 
which will give you first-rate results, far better than 
self-toned ptiper will, which is only useful when away 
from home. 

Arthur Watts.— 1. It depends entirely on the amount 
of work you take out of it. If it is worked continu¬ 
ously it will only last a day or tw'o ; if it is only 
worked at long intervals it may last several weeks. 
Heavy work may use it up in a few hours. If only 
wante<l at intervals a Leclanchb battery would be 
much better 2. Xo ; but we may shortly be repub¬ 
lishing the whole of our electrical articles as a cheap 
Imndbook. 3. For general electrical knowledge 
Buckmaster’s book on “ Electricity and Magnetism.” 
There is a book on “Intensity Coils” sold at all 
electricians’; by wdiom, we don’t know. If you can 
get “Experimental Science,” by G. M. Hopkins, you 
will find a great deal of most interesting reading on 
Electricity and heai>s of other subjecta The book 
costs 18<., however. 

B. A. F.—The plates of carbon and the porous pots 
might do for the other battery if well washed in hot 
wratcr, soaking for several hours. The zincs would 
not do ; you would have to get fresh ones, as they are 
thicker bars for the bichromate. Yours might give 
a small current. 


A Future Electrician (8. E. F.>—You will find full 
instructions in Numbers 576, 577, and 578 (February 
and March Parts, 1890), which you liave evidently 
not yet read. For a ten-candle-power lamp you 
should use six, or preferably eight, cells, made as de¬ 
scribed in Number 577. You had better get the lamp 
from Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, Carshalton, 
Surrey, and you can get all the wire, etc., from him 
if you cannot get it near at hand. 

Transperotype.— You cannot get this paper now In 
England, a.s the makers have stopped the sole. You 
must get it from America if you particularly want it. 

R C. S.—Yonr queries are worded so indefinitely that 
w’e cannot tell whether you mean frictional or voltaic 
electricity. If the former, read the article on “ Simple 
Electrical Experiments” in Number 563 [November 
Part, 1889]. If the latter, you can get an induction 
coil for giving shocks from Messrs. Price & Co., 26, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. Cost alx)ut 15<. You can get a 
frictional electrical machine for a guinea from the 
same shop. Unless the induction coll is a very strong 
one you could not do much beyond taking shocks 
from* it. 

Electrician. —We do not in the least understand your 
difficulty. If you have two ordinary elecitric bells, 
which yon want to use when about to speak through 
the telephone, surely you have only to rig nj) the 
wires of the Ixlls, using double conductor, one wire 
being joined to one terminal of bell, and the other to 
the other terminal; then at the other end one wire 
to one terminal of the battery, and the other to one 
terminal of the press, a single wire going from the 
other terminal of the press to the other terminal of 
the battery. 

W. H. Everett.—M any thanks for your information, 
w’hich, however, does not apply in the case to which 
you refer. 

Ignou.ant.—H ave not seen either, but they are too 
cheap to be very good. You had better buy one 
which will be really capable of good work. 

Cantab.— 1. You can claim the nationality of the 
country In which you are born, but if yon go to your 
father’s country you can claim your nationality 
through him. 2. Fellsgarth is 14° 15' 32" east of 
St. Dominic’s, Pembury, and 3° 7' 14" south-south¬ 
west of Nunquam Dormio. For further particulars 
apply to the Astronomer Royal, The Observatory, 
Greenwich, Kent, enclosing stamo for reply. 

S. T.—1. All essences have alcohol In them, usually 
rectlflefl spirit; in fact it is difficiUt to see how' you 
could get an essence without. Even sarsaparilla is 
treater! with alcohol. 2. Jupiter’s moons are visible 
through an opera glass, but for the belts you want an 
inch-aiifl-a-holf telescope with a power of 40. 
Saturn’s rings can be seen tlirough a Scinch tele¬ 
scope with a power of 120. 

A Young Victorian.— The coloured plates for Vol. 
XII. can still be obtained. The price is given in 
the last number for September in every year. The 
time allowed for competition is given specially with 
a view to encourage colonial readers to take part in 
them, and many do. The ninth volume is out of 
print. 


Lardy Long.— We have not seen the camera you 
mention, but believe it to be a good one. There is 
no reason w'hy it should not be good at the price, as 
there are many sold much cheaper that ore certainly 
neither “ cheap ” nor “ nasty.” If you are in doubt, 
pay 2s. more, and get Lancaster’s 1890 “ Special Brass- 
lx>und Instantograph,” from Messrs. J. Lancaster A 
Bon, Cktlmore Row, Birmiugliam, or any London agent. 
These are first-rate In every waj*. It is a matter of 
choice which you liave. 
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** Yaska discharged his pistol at the nesrest Cossack.'* 


CHAMPIONS OF THE KREMLIN, 


A RUSSIAN STORY. 


By David Ker, 

Au/Aor qf “ The Tiger Chi^ qf Bnrmah^ etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—A RACE BY MOONLIGHT. 
rPHE approaching tramp of the pursuers set Vaska’s soldier- 
-L blood on fire, and he turned in his saddle, pistol in 
hand, tvith a look on his bold brown face which boded no 
good to the first assailant. 

“ There are only a dozen of them, at the most,” he mut 
tered ; “ and three honest Russians are surely a match for a 
.dozen of that scum.” 












But their mysterious guide, so reck¬ 
lessly daring a few minutes before, now 
seemed to be on the side of prudence in 
his turn. 

“It’s not only these twelve that we 
have to deal with,” said he, in his deep, 
commanding tones; “ there are plenty of 
their comrades within reach, and the first 
shot fired would bring them all upon us 
like mosquitoes after rain. Moreover, 
we must not risk the life of his Bright¬ 
ness* here, for it is precious to all 
Bussia!” 

“ You know me, then ? ” cried the boy 
in amazement. 

The Unknown, without making any 
reply, urged his horse forward; and 
Susanin, whom their guide’s apparently 
suj^rhuman knowledge confirmed in his 
belief that the latter was a saint come 
down firom heaven to protect them, 
obeyed him as he would have obeyed no 
one else. 

But although the fugitives had a long 
start, it happened by ill luck that their 
horses (except the one which Yury had so 
promptly “ annexed ” from the enemy) 
were spent with a hard day’s work, 
while those of the Cossacks were com¬ 
paratively fresh; and Yaska Susanin, 
who had been long enough among these 
fierce guerillas to have had ample proof 
of the deadly pertinacity with which they 
would follow up to the bitter end any 
man who had hurt or offended one of 
their number, shook his head with 
ominous significance as he heard the 
dull trample of pursuit growing up behind 
them in the cold black distance, louder 
and nearer every moment, till they could 
even hear plainly the voices of the 
pursuers calling oiit to each other. 

“Yury Nikolaievitch! ” cried Yaska 
in desperation, “you’re a light weight, 
and your horse is the freshest; ride on 
and save yourself, while we keep these 
rascals in check.” 

“ You must not speak to me like that, 
Susanin,” replied the boy, with a dignity 
that abashed the reckless soldier as no¬ 
thing else could have done. “It is not 
the custom of us Bussian nobles to run* 
away and let other men die for us. Not 
another word I ” 

At that moment the grey-coated 
stranger, who seemed to have fairly 
taken command of the party, called out 
to them: 

“ To the left, quick ! There is a wood 
not far off on this side, and if we can 
reach it, we are safe! ” 

But the Cossacks were now gaining 
upon them fast, and all hope of escaping 
under cover of the darkness was swept 
away by the fatal brightness of the rising 
moon, which just then peered above the 
horizon. There came a sudden fiash— 
three shots rang out almost together— 
and at the same instant Prince MolotkofTs 
horse plunged violently, and then came 
floundering to the earth, throwing its 
rider over its head! 

Like lightning the Unknown leaped 
from his saddle, caught up the falling 
boy (who was luckily unhurt) as easily as 
an Infant, and, placing him on his own 
horse, sprang up before him, and was off 
cgain. 

But this delay, slight as it was, had 
brought the pursuers perilously near, and 


* ** SijratdstTO usual title of a Bassiao prince. 


¥l\e Soy’^ Owi\ Pkpef. 


the foremost horseman, closing rapidly 
upon them, was just levelling his long 
gim to fire, when bang went one of 
Susanin’s heavy pistols, and the Cos¬ 
sack fell wounded from his horse, while 
his weapon exploded harmlessly in the 
air. 

Fortunately for the pursued, the pursu¬ 
ing Cossacks paused for a few moments 
beside their fallen comrade, to see 
whether he were dead or only hurt. The 
fugitives were thus enabled to regain 
their lost ground; and, a few minutes 
later, Yaska, following with his eyes the 
outstretched hand of their mysterious 
guide, drew a long, deep breath of relief 
as he saw, far in the distance, a shadowy 
line of black drawn athwart the lighter 
surface of the moonlit plain, marking the 
whereabouts of the sheltering forest. 

But would they ever reach it ? 
Susanin’s horse was visibly failing, and the 
stranger’s, powerful though it was, found 
his rider’s Herculean firame a sufficient 
load without the addition of Prince 
Molotkoff. Do what they would, their 
pace began to flag, and their pursuers, to 
whom the slackening of their speed was 
plainly visible in the brightening moon¬ 
light, came on like wolves in sight of the 
game, uttering yells which nuule even 
Yury’s brave blood run cold. 

Yaska saw with secret dismay that 
they had now far more than their original 
number of enemies to deal with ; for, as 
the stranger had foreseen, they had 
encountered on the way another band of 
Cossacks, who, on learning what was 
going on, joined in the chase at once, the 
hunting of a man to death for any cause 
or none at all being a pastime of 
which these human wolves were never 
tired. 

But the inmiinence of this frightful 
and apparently certain destruction, which 
made even the brave young Russian 
quail, seemed powerless to shake in the 
^ghtest degree the grand calmness of 
the Unknown. With death in its worst 
form hungering for him only a hundred 
yards away, on he rode, as erect and 
stately as ever, not deigning even to turn 
his head to see how near his foes had 
come, and preserving a stem silence 
which encouraged even while it awed his 
superstitious comrade, whose sinking 
heart was indescribably strengthened by 
the presence and protection of the sup¬ 
posed saint. 

But now this race for life and death 
had come to such a crisis, that it did 
indeed seem as if nothing but super¬ 
natural aid could save them. Every 
time Yaska’s eyes glanced wistfully to¬ 
ward the friendly wood, it seemed farther 
and farther away, while the sound of the 
pursuing hoof-thunder was now terribly 
close behind them. The flash and crackle 
of the dropping shots fired at them by 
the pursuers was incessant, and although 
it was naturally impossible for horsemen 
riding at full speed to take sure aim in 
the tmcertain moonlight at men moving 
almost as quickly as themselves, not a 
few of the balls came perilously near 
their mark. Yury’s cap was struck from 
his head, and Susanin himself received a 
slight scratch on the shoulder. 

Driven to desperation, Yaska turned in 
his saddle, and discharged his other pistol 
at the nearest Cossack. The bullet, fired 
at hap-hazard, missed the man, but grazed 


the ear of his horse, which, stung with 
pain, began kicking and plunging so- 
violently that the excitement communi¬ 
cated itself to several of the other Cossack 
horses, and for an instant the pursuit 
was checked. 

Just then the moon suddenly clouded 
over, and at that moment the grey-coated 
stranger, saying to Yaska, “ Keep close to 
me I ” wheeled his horse, and plunged 
down into a deep bush-clad hollow ! 

Yaska followed, ploughing his way as 
best he might through the tangled mass- 
of boughs and briers that rose far above 
his he^, and inwardly wondering what 
on earth was to happen next. 

But it soon appeared that the stranger 
knew very well what he was about. 
When the moon broke forth again, the 
Cossacks saw with amazement, not 
wholly unmingled with superstitious ter¬ 
ror, that their foes had vanished; and 
although a rustling of leaves and snapping 
of dry twigs from the depths of the gully 
soon betrayed whither they had gone, it 
was some time ere the baffled and en¬ 
raged pursuers could find the almost 
invisible opening through w’hich the- 
three fugitives hsd descended. 

Even when they did find it, it helped! 
them little; for they could only move at 
a foot-pace, and in single file, through 
the tangled mass of bushes that almost 
choked up the hollow. Two or three of 
the Cossacks thought themselves very 
clever in riding along the brink of the- 
gully instead of descending into it, their 
plan being to w'atch for a chance of firing^ 
at the runaw'aj-s from above, or attacking- 
them w'hen they ascended again. But 
these knowing gentlemen suddenly found 
themselves in broken and boggy ground,, 
in \ri3ich their horses sank so- deep that 
it was no easy matter to get them out 
again; and thus they did not gain muck 
by their cleverness after all. 

Meanwhile the spent horses of the fugi¬ 
tives, regaining their breath and strength, 
during this interval of comparative rest,, 
began to revive apace; and Yaska’a 
spirits rose as suddenly as they had. 
fallen. 

“ One holy man is a match for all the 
godless robbers in the Ukraine 1 ” mut¬ 
tered he, exultingly; “ and if I can only- 
find out which of the saints he is, I’lL 
bum four wax candles before the first 
image of him that I see—and big ones, 
too I ” 

For nearly half a mile more did our 
heroes continue to crawl through the 
bushy depths of the hollow, while the 
crash and crackle of breaking bougha 
behind them told that the Cossacks were 
still dogging them as unrelentingly as 
ever, though the latter did not appear to 
be gaining upon them. Then, all at once* 
their mysterious guide turned his horse 
up a steep, narrow, hollow path, or rather 
gap, between two high banks, cautioning- 
Yaska (who was close behind him) to be¬ 
ware of a huge moss-grown boulder that 
hung threateningly over the path. 

But the moment Susanin had passed, 
the Unknown leaped from his horse, and, 
putting forth all his gigantic strength, 
dislodged the already loosened rock, and 
sent it thundering down the gap, to stick 
fast midway between the projecting banks, 
thus bloc^ng the passage effectually 
against the pursuing horsemen. 

Five minutes later, the three were safe 
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in the shelter of the friendly wood, and the 
stranger set the exhausted boy tenderly 
down. 

“ You are safe now,” said he to Vaska, 


I ‘‘and this path will bring you through 
1 the wood. As for me, I have other work 
! to do. Farewell, and God be witli 
i you ! ” 


And horse and man vanished as if the 
earth had swallowed them. 

(,70 be eontinwed.) 


AMONG THE DAHOMIANS. 

By James Cox, r.n., 

Author of How I Loit my Finger^* ^ yearly GarottedC' Caught and Cagedf etc. 


OooN after the conversation recorded 
O in our last chapter, which had been 
carried on in w'hispers, had terminated, 
one of the sentries rose to his feet and 
walked over to the prisoners, whom he 
carefully scrutinised, and finding that 
they were apparently enjoying peaceful 
and profound repose, gave a grmit of 
satisfaction, and returned to his com¬ 
rade. 

Just as Barton had anticipated, no 
sooner had the two negroes satisfied them¬ 
selves that every soul in the enclosure was 
asleep, than they coolly laid their muskets 
by their sides, and stretched themselves 
out also to take a nap. 

A little later, Gardner w*as suddenly 
startled at seeing his shipmate Barton 
rapidly wriggling like a snake through the 
grass tow'ards the entrance of the en¬ 
closure, reaching which, the middy lightly 
jiunped o%-er the bodies of the prostrate 
sleepers, and instantly disappeared from 
view. The mate allow'ed a few minutes 
to pass, and then commenced in his turn 
to creep towards the opening. 

He had got close to the sleeping sentries, 
and w'as about to rise on his feet to step 
over them, w’hen a slight rustling sound at¬ 
tracted his attention, and, looking through 
the aperture towards the river, he observed 


CHAPTER in. 

some dark objects crawling through the 
I reedy grass close outside. 

I Gardner counted three or four shadowy 
I forms rapidly approaching the unconscious 
j men. Could it be that the camp was 
about to be attacked by some hostile party 
of natives? And if so, what should he 
do ? were the first thoughts that flashed 
across his mind. “ If I alarm the sentrj”, 

' my chances of escape are gone. If-” 

! But at that very moment one of the 
; shadowy forms emerged suddenly from 
' the reeds into the short grass that sur- 
' rounded the enclosure, and Gardner was 
i horrified to see in the moonlight a huge 
allig.ator making straight for the sentinels. 
The jaws of the monster were wide open, 

I and in another second they would have 
i closed on one of the Africans, who would 
; then have been speedily dragged into the 
I river, or torn to pieces: but the mate, 

I prompted by feelings of humanity, and 
j altogether forgetting self-interest, snatched 
I the musket that lay nearest to his hand 
' and fired it point blank into the throat of 
the monstrous reptile. 

At the sudden report of the musket the 
camp was immediately thrown into the 
greatest confusion. But before the sentries 
■ could spring to their feet the wounded 
, alligator had, in his death agony, sprung 

{To be eonlintted.) 


over them, and was now letting out right 
and left with his long tail amongst the 
half-awakened negroes, who were yelling, 
screaming, firing their muskets aimlessly, 
and stampeding in all directions. In the 
confusion that ensued Drummond slipped 
out, and at once made for the rendezvous. 

Gardner, too, had after firing the 
musket made off to the bush, with the 
intention of joining Barton, and was just 
congratulating himself upon his luck when 
he all at once felt himself struck violently 
on the back of his head. Half dazed by 
the blow, he staggered a few feet, and 
then fell on his knees. In falling ho 
turned slightly round, and met the gaze of 
the witch doctor, who with upraised arm 
was about to deal him a coup de grdee. 

Had the blow fallen Gardner would 
assuredly have been killed, but the mate 
suddenly remembered that he had a 
revolver in his pocket, and, instinctively 
raising one arm to ward off the blow, ho 
fired. The bullet struck the elbow of the 
witch doctor, and with a scream he rolled 
over. 

Gardner now fainted from the effects of 
the mm’derous blow he had received, and 
when he again regained consciousness he 
found himself in a grass hammock slimg 
from the low beam of a log hut. 


HOTES FEOM H7 LOG; OB, TBTJE STOBIES OF ADVEITTIJBE AND PERU, 


O M February 22, 1858, I was sent to the 
Algerine gunboat, Lieut. Forbes com¬ 
manding, having with me the first pinnace 
and cutter of the Calcutta, also two midship¬ 
men and an assistant-surgeon of the flag¬ 
ship. Our orders were to search in the 
neighbourhood of Mirs Bay for some notorious 
pirates who had for a long time committed 
atrocities in that direction, plundering and 
murdering inoffensive fishermen and any 
defenceless trading vessels they came across. 
We took with us a fisherman or two as in¬ 
formers to direct us to the pirates’ haunt. 

Running through the “Lymoon” passage 
we encountered a very heavy sea, causing 
the gunboat to knock about to such an 
extent that her heavy sixty-eight-pounder 
gun broke adrift and gave us some trouble 
to secure. On approaching Mirs Bay the 
water got smooth, and we steamed through a 
nest of islands, disturbing large flocks of 
wild-fowl, but seeing nothing of the game we 
were after. 

By sundown we had pretty well explored 
the west comer of the bay without success, 
and wo began to fear that the informers must 


By Bear-Admiral W. R. Kennedy. 

XIV.—ADVENTURE WITH PIRATES. 

have been romancing; but they seemed so 
positive, pointing to some likely spots on the 
chart where they said we should be sure 
to meet with some of the pirates, that we 
decided to continue the search next day, and, 
with that object in view, the Algerine came 
to an anchor for the night. 

Next morning, at ^ylight, we weighed 
anchor and sto(^ further into the bay to the 
northward, finding numerous islands and 
creeks forming a perfect labyrinth in which 
the pirates could carry on their games with 
impunity. We were approaching a place 
called Grass Island, where, we were assured 
by the informers, we should certainly find 
some of the scoundrels; so we arranged a 
plan so as to cut off their retreat should they 
attempt to bolt, the Algerine going round 
one side of the island, whilst I, with the 
boats, went round the other. We had not 
gone far before we fell in with, and captured, 
a small junk, which had evidently been sent 
out as a decoy to lead us in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. 

Leaving a guard on board of her, we pushed 
on in chase of a large “ lorcha ” which we 


now observed standing out from the land 
and endeavouring to m^e her escape out to 
sea. This she would have had no difficulty 
in doing, as there was a strong breeze blowing, 
and these craft sail well, and cur boats would 
never have stood a chance with her, but for 
the fact that they were so placed as to cut 
off her retreat. As we neared each other we 
noticed that she carried several guns on the 
broadside, and that her decks w’ere crowded 
with men; whilst we had but one twelve- 
pounder brass howitzer in the pinnace, and 
none whatever in the cutter. 

If we ever entertained any doubt as to her 
character, we were speedily undeceived by a 
shower of grape with which they favoured 
us, the shot fortunately going over our heads. 
The compliment w'as promptly returned, 
whereupon the cowardly crew altered course 
Md steered for the shore, with the evident 
intention of running their craft aground. 

It was a bold manoeuvre, and a risky one, 
as a heavy surf was breaking on the rocks ; 
but they managed the vessel beautifully. 
When close to the breakers they let go two 
anchors, which swung the lorcha round with 
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her bow to seaward and her stem touching 
the rocks. The crew then effected their 
escape over the stern, and scrambled up the 
hills, assisted, or at all events hastened, by 
a few shots we favoured them with. I 
fancy some also were drowned in the surf, 
but of this we could not be sure, as we had 
to look to the safety of the boats, which were 
now on a lee-shore with half a gale of wind 
blowing. Wishing to get on board the 
lorcha, I went in as close as I could in the 
pinnace, and tlien got into the cutter, a 
handier boat in a sun, and, having dropped 
her anchor, we veered in sufficiently to jump 
aboard, but not before the cutter had been 
nearly swamped by the heavy seas which 
broke over her, tilling her to the thwarts. 
The cutter then hauled out beyond the line 
of breakers to bale, whilst I and the men 
with me proceeded to search the vessel. 

We found her to be a beautiful model, 
mounting seven guns on each side, and a 
thirty-two pounder in the bows, sufficient to 
have sunk us with a broadside if they had 
only stuck to their guns. She was fully 
equipped with swords, pikes, gongs, josses, 
etc., all of which we collected wdth a view to 
possession. One of the crew, who had not 
the courage to jump overboard, we made 
prisoner. Down in the hold we found a 
poor old fellow chained by the arms, legs, 
and neck to the bottom of the vessel. He 
had been captured by the pirates, and had 
already been tortured two or three times. 

Having released the prisoner, we brought 
him on deck and made preparations to leave 
the vessel. I then hailed the cutter to come 
in and take us off, and in the meantime set 
fire to the ship. The cutter approached as 
before, veering her cable to drop down to us, 
when a heavy sea broke right over her, half 
filling her, and she had to haul off to bale. 

The wind and sea were steadily increasing, 
and the whole after-part of the lorcha was 
in flames, driving us to the fore part of the 
vessel. At this moment two small Chinese 
fishing-boats hove in sight, and seeing our 
critical po.sition they gallantly came in to 
our rescue; but the sea tossed the frail craft 
against the sharp bows of the lorcha and 
dashed them to pieces, and the two poor 
fellows who were in them disappeared in the 
boiling surf without our being able to help 
them. The cutter’s crew now veered breakers 
(a sort of cask) astern by lines, hoping they 
might drift down upon ns; but the waves 
took them wide of the mark. Murphy, our 
doctor, who was in the cutter, now took off 
his coat, and, with a line round his body, was 
preparing to jump overboard to swim to our 
-assistance; but no swimmer could live in 
that sea, so I begged him to stay where he 
was. 


In the meantime the flames had spread 
with great rapidity, and the whole of the 
midship part of the vessel was enveloped in 
a blaze, which was working its way forward 
to where we were all assembled. The heat 
was terrific; the craft was, moreover, fast 
breaking up, and the rocks were already 
through her bottom. Our position at this 
juncture was not pleasant—it seemed a choice 
between being drowned or blown up, for 
every moment I expected the magazine to 
explode. 

We were now huddled together in the 
bows, six in all, including our prisoner and 
the poor old man, who was too helpless to 
save himself. Under these desperate cir¬ 
cumstances, I told the men to throw away 
their rifles and save themselves, if they 
thought they could reach the boat, which 
was now plunging at her anchor only a few 
yards off. To reach the shore was out of the 
question, on account of the heavy sea; besides, 
it would be giving oneself up to the pirates, 
who would be sure to swarm down upon us. 
Two of the men took my advice, and plunged 
overboard, and after a short struggle reached 
the lines which were towing from the cutter, 
and were safely hauled on board. The cox¬ 
swain and I remained with the old man, who 
was so reduced by starvation he could 
scarcely stand. The cutter now made a 
supreme effort to take us off, and approached 
so near that we pitched the poor old man 
into her, and, jumping for our lives, we were 
hauled into the boat, and, manning the oars 
and the cable, soon hauled off out of danger. 

We had not got more than fifty yards from 
the lorcha when she blew up with a tre¬ 
mendous explosion, her guns and spars flying 
over our heads, covering us with splinters 
and burning w'ood, which fell hissing into the 
sea around us. Pushing on to join the gun¬ 
boat as prearranged, we next gave chase to a 
junk which we saw making her escape up a 
creek; the crew deserted on our approach, 
and we took possession of her. She was an 
old craft, mounting only two guns, and had 
evidently been a trader until she was cap¬ 
tured and turned into a pirate. Leaving 
our prisoner and a couple of hands on board, 
we now gave way to join the Algerine, whose 
guns could be plainly heard. We presently 
found her engaged with two heavily-armed 
piratical junks, which were moored head and 
stern off a village, with their broadsides com¬ 
manding the approach. Our aiTival was 
most opportune, as one man was badly 
wounded on board the gunboat, and required 
the doctor’s attendance. It appeared that 
the junks had opened fire on the Algerine 
directly she rounded the point. We found 
her gallant commander in his glory, giving 
them a severe dressing at close range. The 


junks were returning a scattered but ill- 
I directed fire from about forty guns, of all 
I sizes, when a well-directed shell from the 
' Algerine blew up one of them, sending her 
I masts, guns, and many of her crew into the 
I air, a magnificent spectacle which we greeted 
with three rattling cheers. This was an¬ 
swered by yells of defiance from the other 
I junk, whose crew, nothing daunted, con- 
I tinned the action more briskly than ever. 

Presently, however, her fore magazine ex- 
! ploded, blowing out the junk’s bow, and 
killing several of her people. The remainder 
then jumped overboard and made for the 
shore. We now pulled in with our boats 
and burnt the village, and examined the 
remains of the junks. They were large and 
! heavily-anned vessels, mounting tw'enty guns 
apiece ; one of them had burnt to the water’s 
edge, the other was partially destroyed, her 
stern, with about ten guns, being still aboVc 
I water. 

By this time we had had a hard and ex- 
! citing day’s work, and being tired and hungry, 

I we returned to the Algerine and piped to 
dinner. Whilst enjoying our hard-earned 
I repast we observed great numbers of the 
pirates come dovrn from the hills and go on 
I board the junk whose stern was above water, 
j doubtless to save some of their property. 

I Not wishing to molest them further, as they 
! had received a pretty good lesson, we sat 
I watching them and smoking our cigars, when 
I suddenly the after magazine of the last junk 
blew up, sending the greater part of them 
j into the air. After dinner was over we again 
pulled in to try and recover some of the 
I guns, but they had mostly sunk in deep 
! water. As we had no means or time to pick 
them up, we took a few which were in shoal 
1 water and returned on board, and shortly 
after got under weigh for Hong Kong. As 
; the Algerine steamed away we saw many of 
' the pirates watching us from the hills; but if 
I not entirely exterminated, we had destroyed 
their village and their ships, and a great 
1 many of their folk, which could not fail to 
I have a very discouraging effect on the 
j survivors. We towed back the two small 
junks, which were of no value, and reached 
I Hong Kong the same night. Had we been 
able to save the lorcha and the two large 
junks which fought so well, we should have 
made a handsome sum in prize-money, as 
their spars, guns, etc., were of considerable 
value; but as it was, we got nothing beyond 
the warm approval of our commander-in¬ 
chief and the thanks of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and subsequently a liberal Parlia¬ 
ment voted us the munificent sum of £180, 
to be divided amongst the officers and crews 
engaged in the undertaking. 

(To be coniinued.) 


I T is not often that we get an opportunity in 
England of seeing a genuine specimen of 
life transplanted from a different quarter of 
the globe. When Colonel Cody brought over 
his “ Wild West ” show, there was no doubt 
that he showed us some wonderful proofs of 
skill both in shooting and riding; but all the 
time there was an uneasy feeling in the 
mind of the spectator that it was all too much 
like a circus to be real. It is therefore all 
the more surprising to find that, at the 
present moment, within twenty miles of 
London, there are half-a-dozen gauche^ 
(pronounced “ gwahtchos ”) from the Argen¬ 
tine Republic, training several hundred un¬ 
broken horses, and habitually using both the 


THE LASSO AND ITS USES. 

By C. E. Johnstone. 

lasso and the hola>s, not in the least for the 
purpose of showing off, but as the most 
ordinary and practical matter of everyday 
business. This, however, is what may be 
seen going on, any day except when it is too 
wet, in Mr. Rymill’s big field at Littleton, a 
village not far from Shepperton station on 
the L. & S. W. R. 

The gaiichos speak no language except 
Spanish, and, though they have for the most 
part discarded their own picturesque costume, 
they still retain the short leathern skirt, 
which is w'orn round the waist to prevent the 
lasso from cutting them when they give it a 
turn round their loins, so as to get a better 
purchase against the suddenly tightening 


strain. They have set up a corrdl^ which 
consists of a space about fifty feet square, 
enclosed by a very strong wooden fence, and 
having in the centre a stout wooden post 
driven very firmly into the ground. 

The horses which they have to deal with 
have been brought over from a place not 
very far from Buenos Ayres, being for the 
most part between four and six years old, 
and are at present quite unbroken. They 
are to be seen quietly grazing in the field, not 
looking very wild, nor in very good condition, 
as they suffered a good deal on the voyage; 
and it is not till the men begin to handle 
them that they show how unruly they can 
be. 
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The Qaxichos' plan of action is as follows. 
One of them unties his horse (a trained one 
brought with him from South America) from 
a tree near the corrdl, throws a sheepskin 
over it by way of sad¬ 
dle, and proceeds to 
mount. This he does 
by standing near the 
horse’s head, facing to¬ 
wards the tail. Then 
he puts his left hand in 
the middle of the sheep¬ 
skin, and swings sud¬ 
denly up with a one- 
handed vault, turning 
completely round in the 
air as he does so. He 
uses no spurs, and holds 
the bridle very loose, as 
the bit is a severe one. 

He gallops oil to the 
further corner of the 
field, and, riding round 
to the other side of the 
horses, he proceeds to 
drive them up in a ‘ mob ’ 
towards the corrdi. Near 
the entrance to this stand 
the other five gauchos, 
who help to turn the 
horses into it until about 
forty are inside; then 
they turn the rest away 
and close up the en¬ 
trance. 

Two of them go in 
armed with lassos, and 
it is curious to notice 
that while the horses 
keep moving round the 
corrdZ with the men close 
to their heels, it never 
seems to occur to them 
to kick out at them. 

One of the ganchos has 
been nicknamed the 
“ Snake ” by the spec¬ 
tators on account of the 
cunning way in which 
he goes to work with 


lariat (as the thong of the lasso is called) a 
turn round the post in the centre of the 
corrdl, he slowly draws the horse up to the 
post, to enable his companion to fasten on a 
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at full gallop. The “ Snake ” quietly but 
very quickly gives the lasso a turn round his 
loins, and stands there leaning slightly away 
from the horse w’aiting for the strain to come. 

When it does come, the 
lookers-on, wdio are fully 
expecting to see the 
gaucho swept off his legs, 
are in no small degree 
surprised to see the horse 
suddenly brought round 
at a dead standstill, 
while the “ Snake ” re¬ 
moves the cigarette from 
his lips, and allows the 
grin which habitually 
resides upon his coun¬ 
tenance to grow a trifle 
broader than usual. 

The next thing to be 
done is to tie the horse 
up in order to comb him, 
clip his tail, and accus¬ 
tom him generally to 
being handled by man. 
Some of them take this 
very quietly, but others 
object very strongly in¬ 
deed. Then, to prevent 
their kicking, it becomes 
necessary to fasten their 
hind-legs together with 
hobbles, for which pur¬ 
pose the horse has to 
be “cast,” that is, thrown 
on the ground. This is 
done by either lassoing 
his hind-legs or entangl¬ 
ing them with the bolas, 
and then pulling, until, 
his head being fastened 
to the rail, he is obliged 
to fall, with his hind¬ 
legs held tight together. 

The boJas, like the 
lasso, is made of raw 
hide, rendered supple 
with oil, but instead of 
consisting of a running 
noose, made by passing 
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the horses. He now begins to whirl his 
lasso round and round his head, and then, 
suddenly letting it fly, he makes it settle 
comfortably down upon the neck of the 
horse which he has picked out. Giving the 


strong halter. When this is done he leads 
it (still by the lasso) outside in order to 
fasten it up there to one of the posts of the 
corrdl. But no sooner does the horse find 
himself outside the fence than he dashes off 


one end of the lariat through an iron ring 
fastened into the other end, it has at one end 
several tails, each carrying a small leaden 
knob about the size of a cherry. It is 
whirled round the head before being thrown, 
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and this imparts to it the swinging motion 
which causes it, for instance, to wind itself 
round and round a horse’s legs. 

The horse show's such violent objection to 
being tied up at all that the gaiiclios leave 
him for a time \%'ithout attempting to comb 
or clip him. He tugs and jerks at the rope 
which ties him until suddenly, to the dismay 
of the spectators, he breaks loose ; but fortu¬ 
nately he gallops off quietly enough to re¬ 
join the rest of the herd. On going nearer 
to see how the rope has broken, it is rather 
surprising to find that it is not the rope 
which has given, but an iron ring about a 
third of an inch thick. 

This is a very fortunate incident, as he 
must be recaptured, and this will give an 
opportunity of seeing some lassoing from 
the saddle in the open, compared with which 
the lassoing inside the corral is a very tame 
affair. A trained horse is quickly saddled, 
not this time with a sheepskin, but with a 
big saddle underneath which several rugs are 
put by way of padding. The reason of this 
is that one end of the lasso is fastened to the 
saddle so that the horse has a great strain to 
resist. The “Snake” once more comes to 
the front, and is soon off in hot pursuit, 
whirling the lasso round his head and shout¬ 
ing with odd-sounding Spanish whoops. He 


very soon “cuts out” the horse—that is to 
say, separates it from the rest of the herd. 
Then follows a race across the field, the 
“ Snake ” lying a few' yards behind his prey, 
and knowing that he has got him wdienever 
he pleases. Suddenly the noose darts from 
his hand, and the instant it has settled over 
the horse’s head, his own horse stops almost 
dead, thereby throwing the prisoner on his 
haunches. The captive is then dragged off 
in the direction of the corral, and, by the 
simple expedient of riding round a tree, he is 
drawn up to it and easily secured. 

Another horse which steadily refuses to 
allow any of the men to handle him in any 
way is left alone for a few minutes, and then 
one of the gauchos, climbing up the fence 
from inside the corrdl, drops suddenly on his 
back and begins combing him, very much to 
the surprise of the horse, w'ho does not at all 
understand what is happening. 

All these unusual sights have naturally 
caused a good deal of interest and excite¬ 
ment in the neighbourhood, and a good 
many of the boys living near have begun to 
practise lassoing on their own account. 

Moreover, the gauchos have on several oc¬ 
casions managed to make themselves useful, 
and at the same time to afford considerable 
amusement by their skilful use of this instru¬ 


ment. For instance, one afternoon a new 
sow got loose in the field next to that in 
which they were working, and, all the efforts 
to catch her being fruitless, some one hit on 
the happy idea of summoning a gaucho. He 
arrived shortly, lasso in hand, and in a very 
few minutes had secured the wanderer, 
greatly to his own amusement and delight. 
They are all extremely good-natured, and 
seem to enjoy their work immensely, smiling 
almost without ceasing. Several gentlemen 
have tried riding their trained horses, and 
they seem to find no difficulty with them 
when once they have learnt to leave their 
mouths alone and to guide wdth both reins 
at once. They did not, however, seem to 
enjoy the sheepskin as a substitute for the 
saddle, for one of them was heard to remark 
that it w'as “ like sitting on the bare springs 
of a bicycle-seat.” 

An illustration, which we will give next 
week, is from a photograph taken by Captain 
Warren, of Laleham, very much to the delight 
of the men themselves when once they had 
been made to understand what was wanted. 
The open shed in the background is the place 
where they live, making their fire in the middle 
of the floor, and sleeping in a loft in the roof. 
The mounted man on the left-hand of the 
picture is the one spoken of as the “ Snake.” 
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By W. Fknn, 

Author of Half Hours of a JiUnd Han's Holiday," “ in Darkness" etc. 


rjlHE cruel w'ild weather which charac- 
X terised the August of 1801, and with 
its successive thunderstorms, boisterous 
winds, deluges of rain and hail, converted 
that month into a resemblance of chill 
October, was universal along the south 
coast. Especially did the hostility of the 
elements appear to vent itself on the 
stretch of seaboard lying between St. 
Alban’s Head and Portland Bill. A beau¬ 
tiful piece of coast scenery this, in the 
artistic sense, but very ugly in the nauti¬ 
cal, particularly in bad weather. How'- 
cver, as I was there under the first of 
these heads, it had attnictions to me 
whatever skies prevailed. These were 
not always cloudy, for occasionally for a 
few' hours bursts of glorious glowdng heat 
literally stimg me as I sat sketching from 
this or that rocky point of vantage. 
Little blue bays here and there; deeper 
inlets w'here the freshets found their W'ay 
across plateaus of silver and golden sands 
from the cliffs and downs; jagged reefs 
and vicious tooth-like rocks jutting out 
far into the tiunbling main—in all direc¬ 
tions the varied lines of the shore were 
endless—as endless and varied as the 
effects of shine and shower. 

It happened that during one of the 
pleasant lulls, and when the s\m was 
streaming down like a colour-god invok¬ 
ing every imaginable hue from every 
component part of the seascape, I was 
seated beneath a sheltering rock —a rock 
that not only gave me a pleasant shade, 
but a commanding view of one of the 
blue bays aforesaid. AVhen the tide was 
out. it was still deep, and still blue, its 
brilliancy enhanced by the circle of golden 
sand in which it was lapped. There was 
also a towering v/hitc-faced cliff rising 
above its eastern and furthest horn, and 
a steep though faii-ly easy descending path 


from the dow'ns winding through the 
broken intricacies of the storm-beaten 
land—the path by which I reached the 
shore from the neighbouring village. 

Whilst I was at work I observed three 
figures approach the descent from the 
top, and after looking over and appa¬ 
rently for a while discussing its practica¬ 
bility, they came slowly dow'n it—so 
slowly that I w'ondered, for I could see 
they were stalwart young men clad in 
flannels and looking workmanlike. My 
wonder ceased, however, as they came 
nearer, for then I discovered that one of 
them wa^ evidently blind, and his tvo 
friends had to guide and help him. On 
the whole they made light of the under¬ 
taking, and with many a peal of cheery 
laughter soon reached the beach. 

Bather a risky business, I thought, for 
a blind man; but it was nothing to the 
risk he was ultimately to nm. Approach¬ 
ing still nearer, I gleaned from the few 
words which reached me that they were 
gentlemen much about the same age, all 
young and all equally full of pluck and 
energy—wandering strangers, probably 
from Weymouth. 

“Yes,” called out the foremost as he 
strode down to the marge of Neptune’s 
sandy girdle; “ this is a splendid place; 
smooth sand and a deep shelving pool. 
One may take a header from the very 
edge. The water is as clear as crystal. 
I can see down to the very bottom.” 

The other two were following arm in 
arm, the blind man being thus safely 
steered, and he sat down on the ridge 
at the junction of sand and shingle. His 
friends then reconnoitred right and left 
and round about, conversing merrily the 
whole time. They did not see me, how¬ 
ever, for I was so placed that a great 
mass of seaweed-fringed rock screened me 


entirely, though I could obser\'e them 
now and again as they wandered hither 
and thither, and moreover hear most of 
what they said. I did not wish to play 
eavesdropper, but there was no reason for 
my disturbing my easel, as I should have 
to do in order to make my presence 
known. So I worked away; on the 
whole rather annoyed at the solitude of 
the spot being interfered with, and they 
^were now evidently going to bathe. 

“ I say, you fellows,” presently called 
out the blind man. “ Come and give me 
a turn along this lovely stretch of sand 
you are so eloquent about.” 

In an instant his friends were beside 
him, and then the three strolled back¬ 
wards and forwards roimd the curv'e cf 
the bay. As they neared me on one 
occasion I heard these words : 

“ How long since you had a swim, 
Tony ? ” 

“ Oh; hard upon seven years—never 
since I lost my sight.” 

“ But you wouldn’t hesitate to take a 
header,! suppose, now, if you were assured 
of your w'hereabouts, and—with us, for 
instance ? ” 

“Not a bit of it. Once a swimmer, 
always a swimmer. Except for being out 
of training, I feel I should be as good at 
it as ever, and I was pretty good formerly 
—with or without clothing.” 

“ Well then, come in; have a dip; 
it’s a delightful afternoon; this bay is as 
calm as a mill pond, the sun is blazing 
hot; it will do you good, and we will look 
after you.” 

At first the blind man seemed to 
hesitate, but presently ho began to strip, 
as did his friends. The two latter went 
in first, and when they had disported 
themselves for a time near the shore with 
all the confidence of accustomed swim- 
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mers, they ranged themselves about ten 
yards apart, leaving that space clear for 
the third, who now had found his way 
from the shingle acro««s the sand in a 
fairly straight line until the tiny rippling 
wavelets began to lave his feet. 

“All right, Tony, there you are ! Now 
take a step boldly forward and then 
plunge; it’s quite deep enough, and the 
bottom is as smooth a,s velvet.” 

The direction was instantly obeyed. I 
The afflicted young man was evidently as 
H^ood a w’ater-dog as his friends. In he 
went, and up he came with his head well 
back and shaking it like a true New¬ 
foundland. In a minute he evidently w’as 
enjoying it as much as the others, who 
then, one on either side and with shouts 
And calls, directed his course. They swam 
round about for some ten minutes, and 
then the eldest, and, as his w'ords indi¬ 
cated, the wusest. said,“ There, Tony, as you 
haven’t been in for a long time, I wouldn’t I 
Advise your stopping any longer. About 
you go; this way, follow me. I’ll pilot 
you safe ashore. ” 

The two landed, the third not leaving 
the water, but standing “on and off” as 
the sailors say, though still within easy 
speaking distance. After taking Mr. 
Tony carefully up to his heap of clothes 
And finding him a towel, the pilot said: 

“ Well now. Groves and I will go out a 
bit farther. I w ish you could see it, poor 
old chap; the cliff out yonder I mean, to 
the east of the bay ; and that isolated reef 
of rocks nmning out with a great flat 
ledge at the end like a pier-head, looks 
splendid just now with the sun shining 
hang upon them and a tremendous black 
thunderstorm cloud behind. The white- 
taced cliff is perfectly dazzling in the 
contrast. I expect we shall have another 
squall ere long; but it won’t be here yet; 
we shall have time to swim out to the 
end of those rocks; I can see there's a 
ifine landing place there where we can 
Test.” 

“ Bight you are,” exclaimed Tony. 

Off you go. I’m provided for; I’ve got 
aU I want. I feel in a jolly glow, and as 
right as a trivet. I shall light a pipe, and 
wait for you." 

“ Ah! that you’ll be obliged to do, I am 
sorry to say. Here, come a little higher 
up, the beach is dryer here, and as hot as 
An oven.” 

Nothing could exceed the care and 
-tenderness with which the dripping bather 
Helped his comparatively helpless flriend. 
But nothing throughout the w'hole of this 
spectacle, so far as I had watched it with 
intense interest, struck me so forcibly as 
^d the astounding dexterity and inde¬ 
pendence wuth which the blind man man- 
Aged to do most things for himself, save 
steer his way over the rough and unac¬ 
customed ground alone. His helplessness 
idid, indeed, appear to be only compara¬ 
tive. In the w'ater he had even been 
more at home, as it were, and hugely did 
1 envy his skill in natation, for unluckily 
T cannot swim. 

“ Mind you don’t’ get caught in the 
squall,” he shouted cheerily, as he heard 
the other’s retreating muffled footsteps. 

You are bearing eastward—that is, to my 
left, I supposq^” 

“Yes, to your proper left,” answered 
the other. 

Just as he was about to join his com¬ 
panion in the proposed swim, that young 


fellow said, “ I am not sure that Tony’s 
caution isn’t wise ; it is a great question 
to me if we shan’t be caught in this storm 
coming up, it looks uncommonly nasty.” 

“ Oil! my dear fellow,” was the answer, 

“ it isn’t five hundred yards in a straight 
line across to that reef; besides, what 
matters if we are caught in the squall, it 
won’t wet us, and the sea can’t rise much 
in this sheltered bay. Nonsense, come 
adong,” and as the other added, “It will 
be more than a squall, if I am not mis¬ 
taken,” he started with his friend, not 
w ithout reluctance. The next minute the 
two were heading across the bay towards 
that rocky ledge resembling a pier-head. 

Meanwhile, the sun above us remained 
unclouded. The man left on the beach 
stretched himself out in full enjoyment of 
its w-armth, and, as yet, only partially 
dressed in flannel shirt and trousers. At 
length he stood up, and appearing tempted 
by the sound of the W'avelets breaking 
genth’ nearer and nearer to him as the 
tide rose, walked down the shelving bank 
until he felt the water with his feet. He 
so diverted my attention that I could not 
w'ork, and so I stood up for a stretch, well 
aware he could not see me. He turned 
his trousers half way up his calf, and 
went a little further, until a somewhat 
larger ripple washed against his knees. 
Instead of stopping his progress, this 
seemed to encomage him, and he even 
took a step farther, w'hich brought him 
into comparatively deep water. 

“ You are a hare-brained lad,” I 
thought, and whether I thought aloud, or 
whether he heard my movements, I can¬ 
not tell, but he turned his blank eyes in 
my direction with a pleasant smile, as if 
to say, “ hare-brained, indeed. Why, I 
would take another swim by myself for 
half a farthing! ”—then, in a minute 
more, to my intense dismay, all apparelled 
as he was, he actually did so with a plunge 
and a flourish like an otter I I was 
aghast, and rushed from my seclusion 
down to the edge of the water. This time 
he did hear me, and called out as he 
turned round, “ Hallo I who’s there ? ” 

“A stranger to you, sir,” I replied, 
“but I thought—I thought perhaps you 
might want assistance in getting back.” 

“ Oh I no, thank you, I’m quite at home 
here. I can find my way here better 
than on shore I ” and with this he swam 
in, and stood up in front of me. 

“ I beg your pardon,” I said, “ for in¬ 
truding, but I’ve been sketching and have 
seen you and your friends from the be¬ 
ginning, and I was afraid—I thought you 
ve^ bold to go in again alone—it’s not 
quite safe, is it ? ” 

Explanations, apologies, etc., were here 
cut short by his turning suddenly seaward 
with the exclamation, “ Hullo! what’s 
that ? what cry was that ? didn’t you 
hear it?—it was Jack Bardley’s voice, 
I’m sure ! Tell me please, can you see 
my friends? ” 

As he spoke, I looked in the direction 
of the reef, though no cry had caught my 
duller ear. The reef I—where w'as it? 
Never in aU my experience of weather 
had I seen such a sudden change I The 
line of rock with its pier-like head had 
nearly disappeared—had become engulfed 
in a deluge of hail and rain, huge particles 
of which were already beginning to strike 
us with inconceivable force. The sun 
was blotted out, whilst a furious wind ! 


was lashing the sea into foam as it drove 
in upon us. Add to our confused and 
incoherent talk deafening peals of thunder, 
and I think you will admit no pen is 
capable of describing the scurry, confusion, 
and turmoil of the next few minutes. In 
a moment I was as wet as the blind man, 
in another the storm had swept by as 
rapidly as it rose. 

I don’t know what we said or did ; I 
am only conscious that when the weather 
cleared, I could then see the figure of one 
of the swimmers standing on the so-called 
pier-head. He was weaving one arm 
frantically, evidently to us, and shouting. 
His words of course only came very 
faintly, but they sounded like “ Help I 
help 1 ” and we could hear them plainer 
and plainer every moment, for there 
succeeded on the abatement of the brief 
tempest a silence and lull of the elements 
quite extraordinary. In fact the change 
W’as magical, uncanny in its suddenness. 

“ What is that ? What has happened ? ” 
exclaimed the blind man. “ That’s Jack 
Bardley shouting. Can you see him, sir ? 
can you see Groves, the other, as well ? 
Please tell me what you can see! Let 
us go out to them—some accident has 
happened! What can you see, I say ? ” 

I then described as rapidly as possible 
what I did see, and it was enough to 
confirm the w’orst apprehensions. I 
could now make out the one figure bend¬ 
ing over the prostrate form of the second 
lying motionless on the flat ledge of rock. 

“ Something has happened to Groves, 
then, that’s certain. Come I say—you 
can swim, can’t j’ou? Let us go out 
instantly. Come, sir, come I ” 

To my shame, disgust, and sorrow, 1 
had to admit I could not swim. 

“ Not swim t ” exclaimed the excited 
man. “ Well, then, I must go alone. I 
know I can find my way. I must go 
and see what’s the matter. Here you, 
sir”—ho turned to me -^th a look of 
pitying contempt—“ if you can’t swim, 
perhaps you can shout and steer me, and 
keep me straight! Say, is that the 
direction, straight ahead there ? ” 

He pointed out to sea, but far too much 
to the right. I stepped forward even into 
the W’ater, for he was standing on the 
brink. Taking him by the shoulders, I 
faced him in the proper direction and 
held his arm out towards it. 

“So,” I said, “if you can keep that 
line,—but surely—surely, sir, you’ll never 
be so rash as to attempt,—wait while I 
fetch—” 

I paused, for I well knew that the ledge 
was always covered at high water, and 
the tide was rising fast. Certainly no 
time was to be lost. All considerations, 
however, were cut short. He was afloat 
again and making straight in the direction 
I had put him on, calling out, “ Stay 
where you are, sir, and tell me if I am 
steering right; shout as loud as you can.” 

His strong vigorous strtkes soon carried 
him yards away, despite his shirt and 
trousers. At first he digressed from the 
course, now right, now left; but as he 
got farther and farther away, and as I 
continued shrieking what he w as to do at 
the top of my voice, he gradually seemed 
to understand how to keep the proper 
line. Moreover, to my infinite relief, 
thanks to the strange lull in the elements, I 
could again plainly hear the call of his 
fidend on the rocks. I felt rooted to the 
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sand as I watched with breathless eager¬ 
ness this marvellous exhibition of pluck 
and manly disre^jard of his infirmity and 
his own safety, disre^rd of all save his 
noble purpose of succourinff his friends. 

Great, too, was the relief with which I 
beheld the blind swimmer drawing near 
his bourne. My si^ht I must confess was 
more than once dimmed—well 1 it must 
have been by the spray or the 
wind—or it doesn't matter what! 

Certain it is I could not clearly 
discern for some minutes how 
the blind man mana;:ed to 
scramble up on to the cra^j: but 
I saw his friend helping? him, 
and, alas! still saw the other 
<lenuded figure lyin;? prone and 
motionless on the ledjje. What 
would they do now ? What 
was to be done ? The coast 
was so lonely and deserted that 
it was a p^reat chance if any 
other living' soul had seen what 
I saw. Should I ru.sh off to the 
village and ^et help ? No; I 
could not tear myself away ; 
besides, it would be half an 
hour before I could f'et a8si.st- 
ance, and, as I have said, there 
was no time to lose. No boats 


one at either side. Soon they were afloat, 
still one at each shoulder of their friend, 
keeping his drooping head high out of the ' 
sea. Then on they came, Tony swim- I 
ming bravely, but now I saw that the 
other was disabled ; he could not use his 
right arm, he w'as in fact doing nothing 
but support their burthen with his left 
I and only swimming w'ith his legs. The 


way up the cliff path. Pausing for breath 
and looking back, I saw the party land 
in safety on the smooth sand near their 
clothes; but I did not wait for more. 

In less than half an horn*, having 
despatched a messenger for the nearest 
doctor, I was back with two or three 
sturdy yokels, bringing a mattress and a 
and some restoratives from the 


Help! Helpl’* 


were nearer than two miles off, and most 
of the people refuse to bring boats round 
so close in amongst these dangerous rocky 
and current-beset waters. 

Meonw hile Tony had taken his shirt off, 
and he and his fnend seemed to be 
looping it round the chest under the arms 
of the helpless man. Yes, and they were 
now getting him down towards the water, 
using the garment as a kind of support, 


blind man was doing all the work. Thus 
they made w ay but slowly, though safely, 
until they were within easy hailing dis¬ 
tance. 

“ Hi! hi! you sir, there,” then called 
out the disabled swimmer, ” don’t stand 
gaping at us, go and get help, run off to 
the village; don’t you see we’ve got a ' 
dying man here ? Fly, like lightning.” 

I obeyed instantly, and was soon half 1 


village inn. Happily the unconscious 
man was not dead, but still dazed and 
speecliless. He was at once trans¬ 

ferred to the mattress from the beach on 
which he had lain. Tlie disabled man, 
however, appeared equally in need of 
medical assistance. 

“ My arm is broken,” he said, ” and I 
can hardly walk, for I struck my knee 
heavily against the rocks amongst other 
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trifles! ” and in the hurried explanation 
which he vouchsafed as we began painfully 
toiling up the highland,! learned that, just 
as they reached the reef, the storm burst 
over them with its fidlest force. 

“ I can’t help thinking that iny friend 
Mr. Groves here w'as struck by lightning. 

I felt the heat of the flash. I know that, 
and he was not two yards to my right. 
Anyway his head suddenly dropped on 
his chest, and he sank like a stone. I I 
managed to fish him up though somehow, 
and it was in struggling to get his in¬ 
sensible body on to the ledge, that a wave 
took me, and nearly knocked the breath | 
out of my body. I can’t tell you any I 
more, except that I hit my knee fright- | 
fully, aud found I could not lift one ai*m. 
How I contrived to scramble out of it all ^ 
is a mystery; but fortunately the \vave 
which hit me lifted us both, I suppose. 


up high enough for me to find foothold, 
and to hold him by the scruff of his neck 
with my left hand. It was a close shave 
I can tell you. But for my arm I should 
not have made such a fuss. But for that 
I think I could have brought my fi*iend 
back alone, only you see he \vanted a 
deal of holding, and I could not swim 
and keep him up with only one arm. 
Besides, you know the tide was rising 
fast; we could not have stayed on the 
ledge another (juarter of an hour. Poor 
blind Tony’s gallant act only came in the 
nick of time to prevent our being washed 
away like corks. But I’ve no breath to 
talk now.” 

There is no necessity to dwell on 
farther details. In due time all was 
done that was possible with the assist¬ 
ance of a kindly doctor and the natives. 
A ramshackle fly was procured, and 


! eventually the w'hole party were conveyed 
to Weymouth, where they were stay- 
I ing. 

I Nor need I say much more. Naturally 
the adventure has brought me into close 
ac(iuaintance with these young men, and 
has taught me amongst other things that 
I a man is only half a man who cannot 
swim. For had not the blind man, in 
I addition to the indomitable pluck wdiich 
he displayed so gallantly, been a good 
I sw'immer, in all likelihood two young 
I lives must have been sacrificed. There 
is no doubt Mr. Groves w as struck by a 
flash of lightning, happily not seriously; 

! and since he and his disabled companion 
I have now' thoroughly recovered, little 
stands out very conspicuously in this, my 
strangest experience in a sketcher’s life, 
i save that really marvellous ‘‘ Swim in 
the Dark.” 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 


THE WINCHESTER GAME. 

By J. a. Fort, C.\ptain of Commoners, 1876-77. 


^Phe form of football played at Winchester 
-L is as different from both Rugby football 
and the dribbling games as either of these is 


of the ground is 27 yards by 80 yards, that the 
goal is the whole of the end of the ground, 
and that no dribbling whatever is allowed, it 


Winchester game is different from that of all 
others. 

As the methods of playing the game 


from each other, and is as much a separate 
genus of football as each of these better- 
known types. When it is said that the size 


I will be clear that, though many of the rules 
are much the same os those of the other 
games, the whole theory and method of the 


have differed to a considerable extent at 
different times, it will be convenient to 
describe first the game as it now is, and to 
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notice later the differences which existed 
previously. 

The ground, to use the words of the Rule 
Book, “is to be good level turf, in length 
About 80 yards, in breadth about 27 yards, 
bounded on either side lengthways by ropes, 
fitrained at the height of 3 feet from the 
ground, passing through 9 posts on each 
side placed at equal distances apart. Parallel 
to these ropes and outside them, at about 1 
yard’s distance, netting (called ‘ canvas ’) is 
stretched by means of iron-work to the 
height of 8 feet, for the purpose of keeping 
the ball within the ground. At either end of 
the ground from the extremity of one set of 
Topes to the other, a straight line is cut in 
the turf; these two lines mark the goals and 
Are called ‘ worms.' " A goal is scored when- 
-ever the ball is kicked over “worms,” not 
having in its course passed over the space 
between “ropes” and “canvas,” and not 
having been touched by one of the defending 
side. The rule, however, which differentiates 
the game from all others is that no dribbling 
whatever may take place : a player “ must 
Always kick the bail as hard as, in the 
umpire’s opinion, he can,” and in such a way 
that it does not rise more than 5 feet from 
the ground; if, however, the ball comes to 
him bounding and off one of the opposing 
side, this is called a “ flyer,” and the ball may 
be kicked to any height. Some of the other 
rules of the game resemble, though they 
differ from, similar rules in the other games. 

First of all, there are very severe off-side 
rules, i.e. there is the usual off-side rule that 
a player may not kick the ball, or prevent the 
other side from kicking it, if he is in front of 
the ball at the moment that it is kicked by 
•one of his own side; but, besides this, there is 
A further rule that, if the ball is kicked for¬ 
ward, no one on that side may take it on, 
■even if he comes from behind the player 
who kicked it (a violation of this rule is 
called “ tag ”); and there is no way of getting 
■on-side except by returning to the place from 
which the ball was kicked (frequently a 
matter of 40 yards) or getting on-side to 
Another player who is himself on-side. 
Then a player may not strike the ball, but 
Be may catch it (as a volley, not on first’ 
bound), in which case he punts it (called a 
•“ kick-off ”), or runs, if and as long as the 
•other side interfere with him. It has already 
been noticed that it counts no goal if the 
ball is touched by one of the defending side 
before it passes over “worms.” The rest of 
the rules (and their name is legion, there is 
no other game with so many of them) follow 
from the peculiar character of the game, and 
most of them may be passed over quickly. 
There are a large number dealing with the 
■“hot,” most of which apply again to the 
•“ loose-hot ” or “ maul ” ; it is no “ flyer ” to 
A player if the ball comes off one of his own 
aide, and it is no catch if the ball comes off 
one of his own side or passes over “ ropes.” 
Indeed, this space of 1 yard between “ropes ” 
and “ canvas ” plays a very great part in the 
game. It offers great opportunities for defence 
in close play, and on the other hand, if one 
side can place the ball favourably in “ ropes,” 
it is most difficult for the other side to return 
it well; so that one way or another the whole 
object of both sides often, and of one side 
always, is to get the ball away from the 
centre of the ground and under “ropes.” 

Two series of matches are played, the 
one between teams of XV a side, the other 
between teams of VI a side. Both are played 
under the same rules, but the difference of 
number leads to considerable difference in 
the two forms, weight and combination being 
the things needful in the “ XV and XV ” 
matches, individual pace and skill in the 
“ VI and VI.” In the former the players are 
arranged as 3 kicks (called respectively last 


behind, middle behind, and 2nd behind), 3 
hotwatchers, i.e. ups who keep outside the 
“ hot ” and close play, and 9 ups, having 
each a’fixed place in the “hot” but each 
getting to the ball in the open as he can and 
% the shortest line. In a “ VI and VI ” game 
there arc 2 kicks, 1 hotwatcher, and 3 ups in 
the “ hot.” 

The game begins with a “ hot,” i.e. the 
ups of the two sides stand facing each other, 
in rows of 3; each outside man having a 
knee under a knee of the centre man, each 
man behind ready to lower his head under 
the man before him, each man in the front 
row ready to lower his head and catch his 
opponent’s left shoulder with his own. The 
ball is placed on the ground and simul¬ 
taneously the “hot” logins. A similar 
“ hot ” is repeated whenever the ball passes 
over “ canvas ” and whenever a rule is 
broken, i.e. at frequent intervals. But the 
intervals between the “ hots ” are filled with 
as fine football as can be seen anywhere: 
the game is played at a very great pace, as 
there is no dribbling and no carrying of the 
ball, and there is an immense amount of charg¬ 
ing. In the 15 a side matches the tactics are to 
keep charging in twos or threes; if their men 
cannot do this, no side can expect to win, 
but when two or three men charge home, it is 
clear that in the narrow ground they can 
block all the ground that the other side can 
aim for. The ups play in the open, not in 
line as in Association, but are rather a stream 
of players, each trying to get to the same 
point by the shortest line. The severe off¬ 
side rules and the difficulty of getting on- 
side add enormously to their work, for they 
have to start behind the ball when the kick 
(or one of the ups) gets his “flyer,” and 
catch up the ball again. However, this is 
done whenever the “ flyer ” is well or luckily 
placed, and the men are continually getting 
up to the ball and charing right home in 
twos and threes. At one time they used to say 
that a good side resembled “ a wall ” of 
players; the phrase is rather an exaggera¬ 
tion, but no side can win matches unless 
they are able to charge home in the way 
described. It is clear that if three players get 
really up to the ball in the narrow ground it 
is an impossibility for any one player on the 
opposite side to return the ball. The 
defence is made by the ups continually 
falling back to their “ 2nd behind ” (corre¬ 
sponding in position to “ half back ” in Asso¬ 
ciation football), and skill in the close-play. 
There are regular tactics to pursue over 
your own and over your enemies’ goal, but 
these are not to be shortly described. The 
game lasts an hour. 

Two series of matches are played, as has 
been said, the first in the first week of 
November when the sides are of XV players, 
the second in the first week of December 
when the sides are of VI players. For 
want of any other rivals, the matches 
are between three divisions of the school, 
which exist for football and for other pur¬ 
poses—CJollege (with 70 scholars to choose 
from, and colours of blue and white). Com¬ 
moners (with about 160 members and colours 
of red and white). Old Tutors’ Houses (with 
about 200 members and colours of brown and 
white, previous to 1874 red and blue). The 
“ XV and XV ” game is largely detennined by 
weight, and there is a considerable amount 
of mauling and close play, but legislation of 
recent years has made it a far more open 
game than it used to be, and a score of 
about 3 or 4 goals apiece may be regarded as 
normal; there was, however, a few years ago 
a match played in which no goals at all 
were scored, and there have been matches 
played in which the score has stood at 13-2 
and 11-4. In the “ VI and VI ” game the scor¬ 
ing is far heavier, something like 20 goals in 


the hour being a normal score, and a match 
was won at 19 to 18 in 1859. The glory of 
the XV game is the charging in twos and 
threes, and there are fairly frequent bursts 
of pace; the beauty of the VI game is the great 
pace at which it is played all through, and 
the long kicking. The kicking both of ups 
and kicks, as a consequence of the style of 
the game, is nearly always of a very high 
order, and for strength and precision the 
general kicking in the matches reaches a 
very high stan^d—4 posts or 40 yards is the 
ordinary kick from a flyer; few “ VI and VI ” 
matches pass without a 5-poster, 50 yards, 
and a rare kick reaches the 6 posts, 60 
yards. 

The following diagram will give some idea 
of the arrangement of the players at the be¬ 
ginning of the first “ hot ” in a “ XV and XV ” 
match: 



A A, A' A', canvas. B B. B' B', ropes. B B', B B'. 
worms. •, the ball. X, players of one side, 
X' hotwatchers, i.e. ups who keep outside the hot 
and close play. X", kicks. O, players of one side. 
O' hotwatchers, i.e. ups who keep outside the hot 
and close play. O'' kicks. 

It is not so easy to represent the position 
of the players in the course of the game, but 
the following would represent roughly their 
position wBen X were making a successful 
rush, having three men up to the ball; the rest 
of the side X aie getting to the ball as fast 
as they can, and the side O falling back 
on their second behind: 



The view on page 105 of a match played a 
few years ago represents the game during a 
“ hot.” 

A word should be said here about the sue* 
cess of the rival divisions of the School who 
come forward year by year to take the place 
of older generations, and to carry on the 
tradition of our game of football. 

Up till 1866 (inclusive), there were only 
two sets of combatants. College numbering 
always 70 scholars, and Commoners number¬ 
ing 85 in 1850, as low as 65 in 1856, then 
rising rapidly to 150 in 1862, and 200 in 
1865. The matches were played not between 
walls of netting as now, but between rows of 
spectators who kept the ball in as they 
could; and the sides in the 1st match were 
of XXII, not XV players. This system lasted 
till 1866 (inclusive); 1867 was a year of 
transition, and in 1868 the present system 
was firmly established. 

The lists of players go back to 1834, but 
the results of matches have been recorded 
only since 1851 for “ XXII and XXU,” 
since 1849 for “ VI and VI,” and not com¬ 
pletely since these years ; but the following 
are the results so far as the records exist. 

Before 1867 in “XXII and XXII,” Col¬ 
lege won 6 matches. Commoners 9, and 
there were 3 ties ; in “ VI and VI ” College 
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won 7 matches, and Commoners 7. Since 
1867 College have been winners for the year 
(the winner for the year being the winner of 
the greatest number of the G matches played) 
6 times, Commoners 13 times, Old Tutors’ 
Houses 4 times. In 18G8 there w'as the 
extraordinary result that each of the 3 sides 
won 1 and tied 2 matches. 

As for the earlier forms of the game, there 
is unfortunately not much information forth¬ 
coming. The ball in use was made by four 
pieces of leather, held a bladder, and w'as 
blown up through a quill, till after 1850; 
“ flyers ” were therefore far less frequent 
(and were reckoned more stringently), and 
most of the kicking was along the ground or 
under 5 feet. Originally there was no net¬ 
ting to keep the ball in as there is now, but 
the ground “ was fenced by a row of juniors 
(fags), w'ho stood side by side for the entire 
distance, and w'hose business it was to pre¬ 
vent the ball from escaping” (Adams’s 
“ Wykehamica).” After 1850 (about), real 
canvas was, in ordinary games but not in 
matches, fixed along the ground as netting 
is now, and report says that holes were cut 
in it at convenient intervals, in order that 
the juniors “kicking-in ” (reluming the ball 
when it went out) might put their heads 
through for correction when they were 
slow, but the matches were still played be¬ 
tween rows of spectators until 18GG (inclu¬ 
sive). In 18G7 the present netting (called 
•• canvas ” still) came into use, both in 
ordinary games and in matches, and both 
the old canvas and the rows of spectators 
disappeared from the scene. Another cus¬ 
tom, too, which prevailed in the ’30’s, gives 
us at once a really old feature in the game, 
and a further example of the duties of 
juniors. The goal was a junior who stood 
with a college gown rolled up at each foot, 
and with his legs apart. If the ball passed 
over “ worms ” outside the gowns, this was 
called a‘‘schit” (evidently the same w'ord 
as “shot,” and a term w’hich lasted on to 
some extent till after 18G0) and counted one ; if 
it passed over either gown, this was called a 
“ gowner,” and counted two; if it passed 
through the legs or directly over the head of 
the luckless junior, this was called a goal, 
and counted three. No account says what 
was scored when the ball struck the goal 
himself. The umpires were appointed for 
their ability in fighting. The conduct of the 
“ hot ” too has altered much. As late as 
about 1862 or ’63, there was at the beginning 
of the game, and at half-time, a“ down hot,” 
t.c. both sides, ranged in rows of 4, knelt on the 
ground. This brought the game pretty well to 
a jstandstill, and a “ down hot ” used to last 
generally 5 minutes, and has been known 
to last 20. Earlier than that, in the ’30’s, at 


j different method again prevailed. ” It was a 
j fine sight to see each party retiring some 15 
j or 20 paces, and then simultaneously mak¬ 
ing a rush at the ball,” says the author of 
“ Two St. Mary Winton Colleges.” “ The ball 
was placed exactly in the centre of the lists, 
both parties being withdrawn to a certain 
distance from it,’’ says Adams in “ Wyke¬ 
hamica.” The old Rugby view of hacking 
seems to have prevailed, and the pla^’ers 
wore “thick heavy boots for football” called 
“ beeswaxers,” and met these by “ worsted- 
ers,” thick stockings, of which several pairs 
were worn with the feet cut off. The players, 
however, wore white “ duck ” trousers till 
after 1850. 

Of the earlier histor}' of the game there is 
not much that has been recovered, but the two 
following passages are at least interesting. 
George Huddesford, a 'V\''ykehamist, writing 
in 1703, says ; 

“ Caiist catch the glow of exercise 
?\)llowing sA'lft the football's course?** 

while Christopher Johnson writing about 
1550, writes in a pas.sage describing what is 
done on “ Hills,” the playground of those 
days; 

“ sive per auras 

Saepe repercusso pila te jurat iota baciUo 
Seu petUbus calcata tuls.” 

And this establishes beyond question the 
fact that football was played at Winchester 
in 1550 or thereabouts. If one may hazard 
a guess at the origin of the Winchester game 
as it is now played, it is clear that it shows 
more affinity with Rugby than with the 
dribbling games, and indeed shows resem¬ 
blances that can hardly be accidental, viz., 
catching the ball, and a form of running, and 
saving a goal by touching it before it pas.ses 
the line; at the same time the differences 
are very considerable, viz., the absence of all 
dribbling, the difference of goal, and the ab¬ 
sence of all drop-kicking; and the following 
seems the most likely account of the origin 
of the two games. The earliest accounts of 
football describe a game in which each side 
tried to get the ball through the goal by any 
means in its power, and in which mauling 
and carrying the ball were the two chief 
methods employed. The off-side rule was 
early invented (it is definitely mentioned in 
1602), and is common to all older forms of 
football; other practices, as they were in¬ 
vented, were allowed or disallowed in different 
parts of the country, and so different forms 
of football arose; dribbling, whenever it was 
invented, was admitted into the Rugby game 
but not into the Winchester, and running 
with the ball was restricted in the latter in the 
way that has been mentioned. When these 
two rales, the one forbidding all dribbling, 


the other restricting running with the ball, 
weie passed, the Winchester game had already 
begun. Historically, the game now played 
at the College is probably descended directly 
from the game of football played by the 
College on ** Hills ” in 1550, and that game 
was almost undoubtedly the original type from 
wliich our game on the one hand and the 
Rugby game on the other (Rugby was 
founded in 1567) have been evolved. The 
game has flourished in the past because of 
the small room needed for it (there were 
absurdly small play-grounds at Winchester 
till 1870), and because a local peculiarity in 
football was of no account in older times; 
and it continues to flourish because still 
there is a gain in being able to play in a 
small ground, and because it has been 
developed into a highly elaborated and very 
fine form of the game. 

The Book of Rules is a matter of eleven 
pages, and the tactics of the game have been 
put into shape in another twelve ; and instead 
of being a rude, unformed game, it is a highly 
developed and well-understood form, in which 
science and discipline win the day. Of its 
value as a training for Association football it 
is not possible to speak so highly. In the 
early days of the latter, when there were 
only four backs and the forwards dribbled 
cleverly rather t lan quickly, Winchester for¬ 
wards, playing a fast game, could run through 
the other side, and Winchester backs were 
always good. In the Wanderer team which 
held the Association Cup in the early years 
so long, three Wykehamists at least were play¬ 
ing regularly. In 1882 three Wykehamists 
played as forwards in a winning Oxford 
eleven, and as late as 1887 four Wykehamists 
played on the Oxford side; but that is our 
last success, and with the development which 
has taken place and must still take place in 
Association football, it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly difficult for Wykehamists to keep up 
their football after leaving school. But as a 
game, and a school game, it may take its place 
by the side of the very best. The kicking is 
as good as can be seen anywhere, the close- 
play needs all the fire and courage that close- 
play always needs, and the pace of the play 
in the open exceeds that of other games. 

That it has its faults, and its drawbacks 
too, no one will deny, but there is a bright side 
to the picture as well as a dark one. If in 
the future progress, or ambition, or whatever 
it is, insists that Winchester is to play Asso¬ 
ciation or Rugby football, it will be a bad 
piece of work if there cannot be found in a 
corner of “ Meads ” a piece of ground eighty 
yards by twenty-seven, where we may play 
our old game in the future as we have played 
it in the past. 

(the end.) 


THE SOT’S OWH WINSHUL, AHB HOW 10 BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hoboen, 

Author cf to BuUd a Rouring Punt^ ^The Bog's Own Model Locomotive," etc. 


N ot only during the construction of the mill, 
but afterwards for the purpose of occa¬ 
sionally oiling the bearings, you will require 
to mount to the top, and when raising the 
various parts in position you will require to 
make many trips aloft, so it is better at 
this stage to make a ladder as shown in 
fig. 16a. 

Using a side upright as one side of the 
ladder, fix a piece 2^ inches by 2, as at a b, 
for the other side, and with a couple of 
gcrews at each end secure it to the cross 
pieces c d, and also to the ties f g. 


PART VI. 

Then cut out seven rungs or steps 2 inches 
deep and 1 inch thick, and fasten them on at 
a regular distance apart of 15 inches by four 
2-inch screws in each, and your ladder is 
complete, and will be found moat useful—in 
fact cannot be vrell done without, and is 
much safer than having to lean a loose 
ladder against the mill, and is not so much 
strain on it. 

The tail fan itself may now be screwed in 
position, and when securely fixed, turn it 
over BO that the under side of the upper ring 
(fig. 12) may have the sheet steel nt^ed on. 


Small |-inch brads are handy for this pur¬ 
pose, and take care to hammer it down 
flatly. 

You can now lay it aside while we com¬ 
plete the lower or foundation ring (fig. 10). 

Procure four pieces of maple or other hard 
close-grained wood, ^ of an inch deep, 1^ 
inch wide, and 3 inches long, and cut a 
piece out of the end of each 1^ inch long 
by ^5 deep, as at b (fig. 17), and drill a | 
inch hole through at a, as shown by dotted 
lines. 

These pieces keep the upper and lower 
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rings together, and prevent the upper ring 
from getting unshipped during work. 



They should be bolted down on top of the 
inner ring b (fig. 9), with one of the d-inch 



Fig. 17. 


bolts in each passed through from below the 
foundation ring, as shown at a in section 


(fig; 18). 

The upper nng 


B must, of course, be first 



Fig. 18. 


placed in position and revolved by hand to 
ascertain if it turns easily on the rollers. 

The four pieces a can then be bolted on 
firmly, taking care that there is plenty of 
space between the top edge of b and the 
bottom edge of a, so that they do not rub and 
cause a lot of friction. 

If found to work easily, it should be un¬ 
screwed ready for fixing on the framework, 
and the bottom ring may then be raised up 
and secured to the top of uprights by four 3 
inch screws and four knees of brackets which 
will give extra support and strength. 

These should be made of oak or other hard 
wood, and cut to the shape of a a or b, which 
shows three of them in position, in fig. 19, 
screwed to tlie top of standards and founda¬ 
tion ring. I would recommend the plain 
shape as at b as being stronger, with the grain 
of the wood in a straight line, for which 
plain deal may be used about 2 inches square. 
That being all finished, the next job will be 


the mill wheel or sweeps, generally called 
the sails of the mill, which are to drive the 
crank shaft. 

For this purpose take the 1 by 2 inch 



deal, and cut two pieces 8 feet 6 inches 
long; mark the centres, and cross them at 
right angles, and make sure they are quite 
true and square. 

Then moi-tise them half way into each 
other at the centre, so that the surface is 
quite level with each other when laid flat, 
and then cut four other pieces, 4 feet 3 inches 
long, of the same wood, and place them at 
equ^ distances between the others, so that 
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they form eight spokes to the wheel, as shown 
in fig. 20. 

It is a good plan to mark this out in chalk 
very carefully on the floor, if you have a 
large enough space; you can then put the 
wheel together on the chalk lines and insure 
it being truly divided and accurate. The 
inner ends of aaaa must be cut to a right 
angle from the centre, so that they may tit 
accurately without any shake. This centre 
portion is now to be fastened together by 
three discs of wood, one inch thick and ten 
inches in diameter; they may be turned up 
in the lathe, or simply cut out with the key¬ 
hole saw, smoothing the edges down after¬ 
wards with the spokeshave and sandpaper. 

Place two of the discs together on the 
ground underneath the centre of spokes (fig. 
20), and see that the grain of the wood in one 
disc crosses that in the other, the object of 
doing so being to prevent them splitting by 
any unequal pressure. 

Then place the third disc on top of the 
spokes, as at d (fig. 21), which is a side view 
or section showing the two underneath discs 
at A and b, with the spokes c between. 


When exactly central in position, drill 
eight ^ inch holes right through the lot, and 



Fig. 21. 


at about 1 inch from edge of disc ; then place 
bolts in and screw up tightly. Mark the centre 
of disc, and then strike a circle by means of 
a piece of string of sufiBcient length to mark 
the spokes two inches from their outer ends. 

This method ensures a true circle, and you 
may then drill a |-inch hole in each spoke 
at the place marked by string. 

This arrangement is shown in fig. 22, in 
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Fig. 22 . 

which A is the bradawl stuck into the centre 
of discs E ; B is the string, inerely tied in 
a short loop round the bradawl and then 
round a lead-pencil at the proper distance, c, 
by which you mark the wood. A second 
series of holes have also to be drilled 20| 
inches distant from the holes c, as at n. 

Now rip up with the saw some of the 
2 by 1 inch strips in two down the centre, 
making them 1 inch square, plane them and 
take off all the sharp edges: then cut off 
eight lengths 3 feet 4 inches, and eight others 
1 foot 11^ inches long. 

Bound off the ends nicely of each, and 
place them across from spoke to spoke, and 
drill :|-inch holes in them near their ends, 
so as to exactly meet the holes previously 
drilled in spokes. 

The shorter lengths are of course for the 
inner set of holes, as shown in fig. 23, which, 
on account of space, is only half the wheel. 
One end of each connecting rod should be 
under, and the other end over, a spoke, as 
drawn, and then a three-inch bolt passed 
through each will hold them all securely 
together. 

This is shown more clearly in the edge 
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log 



the bolts E E. The distance between ab, as 
shown by dotted line, should be 18 inches. 

These connecting rods, beside bracing the 
wheel all tirinly together, have to act as 
supports to tlie fans or sails which are to 
worlt betw’een them. 
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view, where c c are two of the spokes, and 
D D D three connecting rods, held together by 


By looking at fig. is4, which represents the 
space between two of the spokes, you will see 
there are to be three fans in each division, 
so you will have to make twenty-four of them 
altogether. 


These should be carefully pencilled out on 
the ‘j by inch deal boards. You will require 
eight cut to the shape and size of a (fig. 25) 



Fig. 25. 

for the central fans, and sixteen to that of b 
for the side ditto. 

They ought to be all nicely rounded off at 
the corners, as shown by the dotted lines, 
and .the sharp edges on all sides taken off 
with the plane, and for this sort of light 
work you will find one of the small iron 
planes sold at nearly every tool shop at 
about 6id. most useful, for they are not the 
toys they seem to be on a casual inspection, 
but really useful tools. 

(To be continuei.) 


HINTS ON irSING HAND CAMERAS; AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF INSTANTANEOUS PICTURES. 

By Reginald A. R. Bennett, b.a. oxon., 

Author of Photographic Detilop’n,'* JJints on Toning^" to make a Hand Camera^' Photography at Play" etc., etc. 


T n a former paper I told our amateur photo¬ 
graphic readers how to manufacture a 
hand camera. Having done that, in as 
simple a manner as I could, I feel that it is 
now incumbent upon me to help them to use 
it when made. Moreover, the hand-camera 
mania is so widely spread that it is absolutely 
certain that many readers who are photo¬ 
graphically inclined will be attacked by it 
sooner or later, or have already been so, and 
whether they make their camera or buy it, 
it w'ill be of use to them to know how they 
ought to treat their negatives when obtained 
by it: for I can assure them that, unless they 
have practised a good deal with instantaneous 
shots taken with a three-legged camera, they 
will find it a very different matter when they 
come to develop their hand-camera shots, from 
what it is to. develop ordinary slow plates 
with an ample exposure given them. 

Perhaps fimt of all I ought to give the 
modus operandi with the hand camera, and 
this should be done so as to apply to all 
makes, whichever the reader may be possessed 
of. At the same time, I will give those who 
have made the camera described more direct 
instructions. 

The slides of our camera, or the sheaths 
if a magazine camera ’’ is used, are first 
to be loaded with plates. For a hand camera 
you must have the quickest plates you can 
get, as at any moment you may want to ex¬ 
pose something moving at the full speed of 
the shutter. Any brand which the reader 
has used and likes will, of course, serve his 
purpose. Personally I have found Thomas’s 
extra-rapid plates very good, also Ilford extra 


rapid; and the “ Paget Prize ” plates are said 
by some to be more rapid than any. 

The slides, or sheath.s, having been filled 
are packed into the case, or our pockets if 
slides are used, or into the camera, facing 
the lens, if it is a magazine camera. 

One sliould always be prepared for emer¬ 
gencies, and therefore you can set the shutter 
reatly for action before you leave home, and 
shut one of tlie slides into its place in the 
camera, so that if a specially interesting 
object comes in our way we can open the hole 
in front of the lens—"having first pulled up 
the shutter of the slide—and then fire away 
without first focussing. This, if the object 
is outside the nearest distance at which 
objects are in focus, will give us a satisfac¬ 
tory result; but it is far wiser to focus if we 
have time, and that is why I made provision 
forHloing this in my arrangement of the hand 
camera. In the case of a building, for ex¬ 
ample, there would be no advantage in taking 
it instantaneously, and every advantage in 
focussing it properly. I would therefore lay 
it down as an axiom that nothing to which 
a long exposure can be given should be ex¬ 
posed with the shutter, and nothing should 
be e.xposed without focussing if you can pos¬ 
sibly help it. 

When the object which we desire to take 
comes in sight, we present the camera at it 
and let tiy the shutter. Now, without the 
“finder-’ you would probably shoot quite 
wide of the mark, and either get your object 
too soon or too late, and perhaps not on the 
plate at all. We therefore wait until the 
object gets exactly into the centre of the 


finder, and then shoot at it. The best position 
in which to hold the camera is said to be just 
under your chin. The advantage of this is 
the additional steadiness given to it by that 
position, the fact that you can see through 
the finder from the right position, and that 
if held low down in the hand you will be 
likely to get too much foreground in the pic¬ 
ture. Of course, with finders which have a 
focussing screen level with the top surface 
of the box, you have to look down on them 
from a short distance above. 

The shutter having been released, you have 
now to close the slide and withdraw it, and 
you can then reset the shutter and insert the 
slide again the reverse way, in order to ex¬ 
pose the other plate ; or, if it is a magazine 
camera, you put another plate in position by 
whatever means this may be achieved, every 
maker having his own ideas as to the best 
method. Personally I prefer the “ changing 
bag ” system as being much the most certain 
in its results, the best practical application 
of which system is to be found in the “ Tal- 
mer ” hand camera, made by Messrs. Talbot 
and Earner, 17 Exchange Street, Blackburn, 
which is much the cheapest good hand 
camera that I know of, and is the one 
I use myself, so to those who do not 
caro to make their camera themselves 
I should recommend this one. In any 
case you will find it save you a great 
deal of anxiety, and often some terrible 
mistakes, if you keep a note-book in 
which you can note down each exposure as 
you make it, with details as to time, light, 
etc. Your dark slides, if you use them, 
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should be numbered, and you should always 
use them consecutively; but if you invariably 
note the number of plates exposed, of course 
this is not essential. To avoid mistakes and 
consequent agony, when you discover that 
you have exposed the same plate twice, you 
had better proceed on a fixed plan as fol¬ 
lows : 1. Set the shutter. 2. Draw shutter 

of slide. 3. Expose. 4. Shut slide. 5. Re¬ 
set shutter. 6. Change plate. 7. Write 
details in note-book. 8. Expose and return 
to 4, and so on. Some cameras are provided 
with white opal plates inside the lid, on 
which details are written, which can after¬ 
wards be transferred to a note book on reach¬ 
ing home, and the opal washed for future 
use. The “ Talmer ” also has this adjunct. 

The plates having been exposed, the next 
move is to develop them. Now, whereas an 
ordinary subject exposed by hand may be 
under- or over-exposed, there is not much 
chance of the latter when you are working 
with the shutter and your hand camera, so 
you may safely begin developing with the 
idea that you have a plate to develop which 
err^ on the side of under-exposure, though 
perhaps not badly. For this shutter work 
you must therefore use the quickest plates 
you can get. 1 should say either Thomas’s 
extra rapid, Ilford Red Label (“ special 
rapid”), “Paget Prize” (“oXs”), or 
Edwards’s isochromatic. The latter are 
said to be much the most rapid; but isochro¬ 
matic plates suffer from certain drawbacks 
of their own, one of which is their price. 
The “ Paget Prize ” are probably next in 
rapidity; but you will have to be extremely 
careful as to your developing light and the 
safety of your apparatus, or you will get fog. 
The developer recommended by the makers 
is a sulphite developer. Some amateurs like 
it so much that they use it for all plates, 
whether Pagets or not; perhaps, therefore, 1 
had better give the formula, which may be of 
use to those who do not use “ Paget Prize,” 
but some other rapid brand. 

A. Pyrogallic acid . 

Citric ftcld .... 

SodSc sulphite (pure) . 

DistiJled water to make 

B. Liquor ammonia (-880) 

Ammonium bromide . 

(Or potassium bromide 

Distilled water to make 


For correct exposure in the studio we are 
to use coe part each of A and b and ten parts 
of water for average work, but for out-dcor 
work one is recommended to double the 
quantity of bromide of potassium in b, and 
to commence development wdth less than the 
full amount of b, increasing it at intervals 
during development. Whether it is better 
for other plates I cannot say; but the “ Paget 
Prize ” Company advise one not to soak the 
plate in water before pouring on the developer. 

If this is not done, you must be very careful 
to have sufficient developer mixed to cover the 
whole plate instantly, or air-bubbles will 
certainly occur and spoil the picture. You 
are also told not to remove the plate directly 
you see enough detail, but to leave it long 
enough to acquire density also. This is the 
mistake of which I warned you in a fonner 
article. The tendency of the “ Paget Prize,” 
as with all other extremely rapid emulsions, 
is to frill, and therefore you must take special 
precautions against this happening by using 
the alum bath between developing and fixing 
in hot weather, and also afterwards, accord¬ 
ing to the makers. With these precautions 
the plates should work all right; I have 
found no difficulty with them myself, and 
some of our very best workers in instanta¬ 
neous photography use them exclusively. 
Every box is numbered, and if you have any 
complaint to make you can refer it to the 
Company, quoting the number, and giving 
full particulars; when they will assist you. 


Of course, when you are developing plates 
exposed with the cap in the ordinary way 
you will have no special difficulties to contend 
with, but when you come to develop instan¬ 
taneous exposures you will find it harder to 
obtain good results. The great thing is to 
take plenty of time; in fact, one may say 
that the shorter time a plate is expos^ the 
longer time it takes to develop! Half an 
hour is not at all an unusual time for an 
instantaneously exposed plate to remain in 
the developing bath. It has to be rocked all 
the time (as you were rocked when your 
development first began), and this being 
rather tiring you can, if you like, construct 
a rocking machine. You can get these for 
6s. and upwards from a dealer, but you can 
easily make one that will work sufficiently 
for your purpose in this way. 

Take a piece of thin wood, about seven 
inches by five inches, and half an inch thick, 
and fasten on one side, in the middle, a long 
piece of wire, rather thick, about a yard 
long. Now on each side of it, about an inch 
from it, and in the middle of the longest 
dimensions of the wood, stick tw-o wire nails 
with their heads cut off and their points pro¬ 
jecting outwards. These points have to 
rest on two pieces of zinc or tin which 
are fastened to the upper surface of an 
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ordinary table, a slit being cut between 
them so that the wire will swing through the 
slit. At the end of the wire fasten a heavy 
weight—say about 3 lbs.—and when the ends 
of the nails are resting on the tin and the 
weight is made to swing, it will go on doing 
so for some time, especially if the nails and 
tin strips are oiled. I give a sectional sketch 
of the instrument complete, as it is hard to 
make oneself understood without it. 

Now if the dish containing the plate 
and developer is placed on the top of the 
piece of wood it will rock backwards and 
forwards, and so keep the developer in motion. 
Without a mechanical arrangement it will not, 
of course, continue in motion for long at a 
time; but as a very slight impetus at inte^als 
will suffice to keep it going, it is a consider¬ 
able saving of trouble when the plate has to 
be rocked for a long time. 

As the plate is probably under-exposed, 
you had better start your developing with a 
few drops more ammonia in the developer 
than usual. If you put in too much, either 
to begin with or afterw’ards, you will fog the 
picture, and therefore you must give it lots 
of time to come out, rather than try to bring 
it out quickly by adding a great deal of 
ammonia. 


The method of breathing on the plate, as I 
recommended in the article on “ Developers ” 
(March part, 1891), will come in very useful 
here if the “high lights” of the picture 
refuse to come out properly. A corre¬ 
spondent has given me another dodge on this 
point, which is, not to breathe on the plate 
directly, but through a small paj^er tube 
which can be made on the spot; he says 
that otherwise the breath goes on to places 
which do not require to be brought out. 

Another w’ay, recommended by some 
operators, is to paint the under-exposed part 
of the plate, by means of a camel's-hair 
brush, with dilute ammonia solution. It 
must be veiy weak, however, or if the plate 
is very sensitive it w’ill be fogged by it. 

Unless the use of sulpliite of soda i» 
directed by the makers I should not use it 
for instantaneous work, as it has the effect 
of considerably slowing the development^ 
and a plate which wouldn’t be under-exposed 
if developed without sulphite, might be if it 
were used. However, I have a weakness for 
the clean negatives produced by sulphite, and 
alw'ays use it if I can. 

For those who like hydroquinone, which 
is a favourite developer for instantaneous 
work, though apt to give too clear shadows, I 
may give the following simple formula, which, 
was given me by another correspondent: 
“ Take 7i grammes of carbonate of soda and 
dissolve in 60 grammes of hot water, add 
when dissolved 1 gramme of hydroquinone ; 
then dissolve in another bottle 15 grammes 
of sulphite of soda in 120 grammes of hot 
water. When both solutions are quite 
dissolved add No. 1 to No. 2, and the 
developer is ready for use when cold.” This 
seems to work well in the writer’s hands> 
and as he is a beginner I quote it for the 
use of other beginners. 

The “ Eikonogen ” developer is said to be, 
par excellence, the developer for instantaneous 
work. Some seem to think that if used 
properly you could bring out a picture on 
the dullest day with the quickest shutter; 
at any rate, it has no rivals in its own line. 
This material is patented—not that one 
could make it for oneself without an immen¬ 
sity of trouble if it were not—and you must 
get it from an authorised dealer. Messrs. 
Marion & Co., 22 and 23 Soho Square, 
London, W., sell it either by itself or 
mixed ready for use in the form of 
“ Eikonogen Cartridges ”—a very convenient 
arrangement for use when travelling, as no¬ 
thing is required but to break a “cartridge” 
into the proper quantity of water to produce 
the developer. 

A formula which is recommended for use 
with Marion’s instantaneous plates, but 
which would no doubt suit others, is as 
follows: 


A. Sodium sulphite (pure) .... 440 grs. 

Eikonogen crystals.Ho prs. 

Water up to.10 or. 

B. Ojmmon washing-soda crystals . . .320 grs. 

Water up to.10 or. 


Equal parts to be mixed together at the 
time of using. If very clear shadows are 
required, bromide of potassium may be 
added in the proportion of grain to the 
ounce, upwards. 

The tendency of Eikonogen is to give 
rather flat pictures, and therefore you must, 
as far as possible, defeat its object by taking 
care not to over-expose, and beginning with 
less of B if over-exposure is suspected, in¬ 
creasing it gi-aduallyas development goes on. 

I think I have now touched on all the 
points especially noticeable in instantaneous 
work. The chief thing to remember is that 
you must not hurry development, or you will 
fog the plate; you can start with a little 
more ammonia) or whatever the accelerator 











may be, and then let it go on until it has 
attained sufficient density and as much 
detail as you can get out of it. 

One word in conclusion as to enlarging 
from the small negatives. In a future paper, 
with the Editor’s consent, I mean to give you 
a simple method of enlarging to a size which 
will give you a handsome picture for framing, 
but with these little pictures, if you have a 
larger camera as well as the hand camera — 
say half-plate or whole-plate size—you can 
do it in a much shorter way. First cover up 
your window with a thin but opaque board 
so that no light can get round its edges and 
the room is perfectly dark (see article on 
“ First Steps in Photography,” numbers 656 
and 657 (September part, 1891), and then 
cut in the board a hole the exact size of the 
picture on your quarter-plate—that is, about 
^ inch smaller than the plate all round. 
Now make a frame round the inside of the 
hole on which the negative can rest, being 
held in position by brass “ buttons ” which 
fasten it in its place when required. If the 
window is not above the surrounding houses 
or trees you must slope the board so that the 
sky is behind the negative and illuminates it 
evenly, or if this can’t be managed you must 
hang a looking-glass, or a large sheet of 
white paper fastened to a board, outside the 
window, at such an angle that the light from 
the sky is reflected through the negative into 
the room. Now we want the big camera, which 
wo set up in the usual way, and put into it 
our wide-angle lens (the camera ought to be 
an extra ” long-extension ” one if possible), 
and then planting it in front of the negative 
and moving it about you will soon find that 
by racking the lens out a long way and plac¬ 
ing the camera rather close there comes a 
poiht at which you get the whole quarter- 
plate the full size of the half- or whole- 
plate focussing screen. You must so place 
the negative that the picture is re¬ 
versed on the screen, for if it is right 
on the screen it will be reversed on 
the paper. Get it quite sharp—as 
sharp as you possibly can—and then take 
your dark slide and place two pieces of 
bromide paper in the sides, with glass plates 
behind them to keep the paper flat. Shut 
up the lens, insert the slide, and expose in 
the ordinary way (if it is a dense negative it 
will want at least two minutes’ exposure), and 
re-cap the lens. After this you have only to 
develop the paper as usual (see article on 
“ Bromide Papers ” in Part 144, for February 
1891, for instructions as to this), and you 
will, of course, get a print half-plate or 
whole-plate size, as the case may be. If the 
negative (which should be placed upside down 
in the window for convenience in focussing) 
is a really sharp one and well focussed, no 
one can tell that the print produced in this 
way was not printed in the ordinary way from 
a negative the full size of the paper, instead 
of from one so much smaller. 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


One of Ramsgate’s most famous storm 
warriors, Isaac Jarman, aged sixty years, has 
lately died. He had for eleven years acted 
as coxswain of the Ramsgate lifeboat, and 
had been instrumental in saving nearly 1,000 
lives. We recorded some of his services in 
our lifeboat articles a few years ago. 


The increase in the mileage of the railways 
in the United Kingdom goes on year by year. 
During 1890 130 miles w’ere added to the 
track, bringing up the total open for traffic to 
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20,073 miles. Of this amount 10,989 miles 
w'ere double or more, and 9,084 single line. 
The authorised capital now exceeds a thou¬ 
sand millions sterling, and the capital paid 
up and raised by loans and debenture stock 
amounts to 897,472,000/., inclusive of 
57,024,000/., which is a nominal addition 
arising from the consolidation of stocks. 
The rolling-stock was augmented during the 
year to a considerable extent, and on De¬ 
cember 31 there were 16,237 locomotives, 
37,068 passenger carriages, 13,813 other 
vehicles attached to passenger trains, and 
540,578 goods waggons. 


Which is the smallest railway in the 
world ? Surely that from Ravenglass to 
Boot in Cumberland. It is like a large toy. 
The gauge is three feet, the engine an absurd 
little thing, and the carriages like miniature 
cages. As to the stations, they resemble 
double bathing-boxes more than anything 
else. The railway officials are easily summed 
up ; the engine-driver is also stoker, guard, 
ticket-collector, ticket distributor, and porter. 
Being late for a train is not a serious dis¬ 
aster, since any active person can overtake it, 
and it will stop to pick up passengers any¬ 
where. 


England does not, as is popularly sup¬ 
posed, run the fastest train in the world. 
True, that the London and North Western 
Railway Scotch mail averages a speed of 
51*6 miles an hour; but the Royal Blue 
Limited Express from New York to Washing¬ 
ton—a distance of 229 miles—makes 52-8 
miles hourly, attaining a maximum rate of 
seventy-four miles in sixty minutes during 
portions of the journey. 


A “ grand old three-decker ” is once more 
about to be utilised in the service of the 
I country. The increased strength of the 
Royal Navy demands a sixth training ship ; 
the existing five being the Impregnable, Lion, 
St. Vincent, Boscawen, and Ganges. The 
additional vessel has been re-named H.M.S. 
Caledonia, in compliment to the country 
where she will take up her abode. She will 
be stationed at Queensferry, near the Forth 
Bridge. The Caledonia has done duty as 
a training ship before, being the original 
Impregnable of Devonport. Built as long 
ago as 1810, she has seen a deal of service, 
and fought for her country at the bombard¬ 
ment of Algiers in 1816. Unlike her sisters, 
she will carry guns, large and small, as there 
is no gunnery ship near for the instruction 
of her pupils. She has a complement of 117 
officers and men, and will shortly receive 
300 boys from the present overcrowded train¬ 
ing ships. 


From India comes the story of the termi¬ 
nation of a curious enterprise. An Austrian 
cavalry officer. Lieutenant Varges, determined 
to ride from Bombay to Calcutta. He set 
out on May 25, accompanied by a Portuguese 
servant from Goa, mounted on an Arab 
horse, the servant having an ordinary Indian 
horse, and the pair succeeded in reaching 
Calcutta in ninety-five days after many 
adventures. They carried their own baggage, 
but lost it all, including their saddles, in 
crossing a river. After this they had to use 
native carpets for saddles. They crossed on 
the journey 120 rivers, and lived on what 
they could buy in the villages through which 
they passed. On their arrival in Calcutta, 
they presented such a ragged and way-worn 
appearance that all the respectable hotels 
refused to admit them on any terms. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 280. 

By C. W. op Suxbuuy. 


' BLACK. 



Louis Paulsen. 

This master of the game, who was one of 
the greatest blindfold players, was born in 
the principality of Lippe-Detmold on June 15, 
1833, and died at Blomberg on August 19, 
1891. He played fifteen simultaneous blind¬ 
fold games in 1658 at Pittsburg, and again in 
1859 at Dubuque in the United States, andi 
won thirteen of the fifteen games. Professor 
Tomlinson has written an article on him in 
the September number of the “ British Chess 
Magazine,” and his portrait appeared in the 
“ Chess Monthly ” a few months ago. 

In 1863, when at Leipzig, L. Paulsen 
played three simultaneous blindfold games, 
and announced a mate in eleven moves, 
after the twelfth move, in the following 
game;— 

Evans Gambit. 



White. 

BlJtCE. 


L. Paulsen. 

Schneider. 

1. 

P—K 4 

P-K4 

2. 

Kt—K B 3 

Kt—Q B 3 

3. 

B-B 4 

B-B 4 

4. 

P-Q Kt 4 

BxKt P 

5. 

P-B 3 

B-B 4 

6. 

Castle.s 

Kt—B 3 

7. 

P-Q 4 

PxP 

8. 

PxP 

B—Kt 3 

9. 

P—K5 

P-Q 4 

10. 

PxKt 

PxB 

11. 

P-Q 5 

QxBP 

12. P X Kt 

QxR 


The mate in eleven moves, which White 
now gave, will be given as problem No. 281. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. Healky.—Y our problem will appear, but wouM 
you not prefer to liave the B on K 2, the K on R S.auU 
the P on R 6 ? 

W. H. T. and J. D. T.—Your solutions to the prize 
problems arc correct. 

A. E. W.—Your two problems are acceptable, as 
usual. Mrs. Baird’s two-mover, which took second 
prize, is certainly much better thau the two-mover 
which received the first prize. 

E. H. R.—The forty radical positions of page 103 in 
volume V. are. os you repeat, the foundations of all 
problems. End-games and end-game compositions, 
must therefore be clearly separated from problems. 
BlAthy refers to so-calleil “impossible positions'* iik 
reference to eight of Ids problem.s, but. all his fifty 
problems canuot occur in well-played games. 
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Avis.— 1. If you gire vour boots a goo<l greasing with 
some vegetable oil like castor or iinseeil vou will have 
little trouble. Castor is the best, as it will not pre¬ 
vent the leather taking the blacking. The first time 
you should put your boots on and thcnhvet tliem 
thoroughly, and when they are half dry rub in tlie 
oil; then take them off and stand them in a dish 
with the oil almost an eighth of an inch deep round 
the soles and heels, and leave them to get Avell 
saturated for a night. In the morning put them on 
out of doors and go for a walk in them before you 
enter the house. Dubbin sold in tin boxes at the 
grindery shops—that is, the places where leather and 
shoemakers’ tools are sold—will make boots water¬ 
proof. 2. All in due time, but wc have not only to 
find the ntan who knows, but tlie man who can im¬ 
part his knowledge in a readable way. 

E. H. J.—You will find how to net a hammock described 
in “Indoor Games." There is also an article on 
netting in the “Girl’s Home Companion.’’ There is 
a “History of Ma<lagascar,’’ by the Rev. H. W. Ellis, 
but it is an old book, published about 1838, and 
probably obtainable only by an advertisement in 
some such publication as tho*“ Publisher’s Circular’’ 
or “ Exchange and Jlart." 

C. Roblvsox.—1 . “The Drummer 

? Boy,’’ which originally appeared 
in our pages, is now published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low <t Co., 
price 2 ». 6 rf. 2 . Particulars as 
to the recniiting standards are 
always to be obtained from the 
War Office, and there is a pam¬ 
phlet on the subject obtainable 
free of every postmaster. 

A WQULIVBE L.vwtkr.—A ll par- 
ticulars rcganling the cxamina- 
^ tloiiS for solicitors are given in 

I the “ Articled Clerk.s’ Manual," 

i \ wiiich you can see at any Free 

I Library, or you could obtain 

I Pjarticulars of any one examina- 

tion from the Secretary of the 
^ Institution in Chancery 

Jl 8 -—There is an article on 


H. Cox.— The clay for clay modelling can be had from 
Doulton & Co., Albert Eml^ankment, Lambeth, s.e. 
It is sold in lumps, but the best way is to call and 
get a shillingsworth. 

Naval E.voinker.—You may put an inch or two on to 
your height during the next four years, but you will 
never be a tall man. Your weight will soon increase 
if 3 0 U live a healthy life Particulars as to entering 
every branch of the Naval Service are given officially 
every three months in the Quarterly Navy List. 

H. F. P.-—There are appointments in the Civil Service 
for which your special knowledge would fit you, and 
particulars of which are given in Ewald’s, Cas^’a, 
and other Guides to the Civil Service. Particulars as 
to mining engineers are most readily obtainable from 
the prospectus of the School of Mines. The Whit¬ 
worth Scholarships might help, particulars of which 
are given in the South Kensington Science Direc¬ 
tory. Some of these books may be in your Free 
Library, 
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CHAMPIONS OP THE 
KREMLIN. 


A RUSSIAN STORY. 


Bv David Kee, 

Author of “ The Tiger Chi^ of Burmah^'* etc. 


CHAPTER Vm.—SEEING A GHOST. 
j^T this ghostly disappearance, the superstitious 
Vaska crossed himself repeatedly, and 
muttered a tremulous prayer before he found 
courage to say to his young master : 

“ Heaven is very merciful to us poor sinners, 
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Yury Nikolaievitch; that was no other 
than your patron saint, the blessed St. 
George himself 1 ” 

“ Do you really think so ? ’* asked the 
boy, doubtfully. “Why, he seemed to 
me just like an ordinary man, except that 
he was so big and strong.’* 

“ Hush, Boyarin ! ’’ whispered Yaska, 
glancing nervously behind him; “ it’s a 
sin to talk like that, and who knows 
whether the holy saint may not be listen¬ 
ing to you all the while ? An ordinary 
man, indeed! Didn’t he catch a sword- 
blade in his bare hand, and not even a 
scratch ? Didn’t he face all those armed 
rogues single-handed, and throw right 
across the room a man whom I couldn’t 
even have lifted ofif his feet ? Didn’t he 
know you, at once, even though he had 
never seen you before ? Didn’t he guide 
us through the darkness, when I, old 
soldier though I am, could no more see 
any path than I can see my own ears ? 
Didn’t he tear up a rock as big as a house 
to block the way against those unsaintly 
thieves ? And then didn’t he disappear 
before our very eyes ? You are greatly 
favoured by Heaven, Yury Nikolaievitch, 
that a saint should be sent down to 
deliver you; and if we get safe to Ssrgi- 
Troitza, I’ll offer to him as many wax 
candles as we can buy with what money 
we have left.” 

Prince Molotkofif was too drowsy to 
argue the point, and the two were soon in 
a deep slmnber, from which they did not 
wake till the sun was high. 

But when they did wake, they both 
felt (and no wonder) as hungry as hawks, 
and Yaska’s first impulse was to feel for 
his haversack. Then a cry of dismay 
broke from his lips. The haversack was 
gone I 

Whether it had been left behind at their 
last halting-place; whether it had fallen 
off as he mounted his horse ; or whether 
the strap had burst during their headlong 
night ride, poor Yaska had no idea. But 
gone it was, and they were left alone in 
the forest without a morsel of food or a 
drop of water I 

Susanin wrung his hands, stamped with 
vexation, and called himself all the hard 
names he could think of for being such a 
fool. 

“ But, at all events, we needn’t want for 
water long,’’ said Prince Yury, trying to 
comfort him. “ In such a place as this 
there’s sure to be a stream somewhere 
not far off; let’s look about and see if we 
can find it.” 

“ Leave that to the horse, Boyarm,” 
cried Yaska, hastily untethering the 
animal; “ if there’s any water within a 
verst. I’ll be bound he’ll find it out for 
us.” 

In fact, the thirsty beast, as soon as it 
foimd itself free, pricked up its ears, 
sniffed the air briskly, gave an impatient 
snort, and went forward at a smart walk, 
bringing them in a few moments to a tiny 
brook (which was quite hidden by the 
gloomy shadow of the tress), where they 
drank their fill, and then bathed their 
dry, dusty hands |ind faces with intense 
enjoyment. 

“ Come! we’re not lost yet I ” cried 
Susanin, cheerily ; “ I feel quite another 
man after that. Now, Boyarin, the best 
thing we can do (now that I’ve been fool 
enough to lose our stores) is to push on 
to the other side of the wood as fast as 


we can. There’s sure to be a village of 
some sort beyond it, and wherever there 
is a village, there’s food to be got by any 
man who has money in his pocket. As 
our proverb says, * Money is not God, 
but it shows great mercy I ’ ” 

All that day, accordingly, the two pushed 
onward at the best speed that they 
could make, with only an occasional halt. 
Prince Yur^’ riding, while Yaska trotted 
alongside of him on foot, in order to spare 
their horse, which, already strained to 
the utmost by the unbroken travelling of 
the past fortnight, had been completely 
exhausted by their desperate gallop the 
night before. 

But Susanin now saw with secret 
dismay that Prince Yury himself was 
beginning to fail; for, though he had 
borne up most gallantly from first to last, 
yet, far short of his full strength as he 
still was, and accustomed to all the com¬ 
forts and luxuries of high hfe, he w'as 
quite unable to bear the strain of this 
prolonged “roughing it.” 

Poor Yaska, in sheer desperation, in¬ 
wardly appealed for aid to every saint 
whose name he could think of, and 
although he tried bravely to conceal this 
growing anxiety from his young master, 
it broke out at last in spite of him. 

“ It’s not for myself that I care, Yury 
Nikolaievitch, you know that. I’ve had 
plenty of this sort of thing down in the 
south; and if a soldier were to grumble 
and whine at long marches, and wet 
bivouacs, and going without food or water, 
he’d be laughed at till he daren’t show 
his face, and serve him right. But this 
sort of work’s not fit for a young gentle¬ 
man like you.” 

“ It’s no worse than what I’ve had to 
go through for these last four years, 
anyhow,” said the boy, with intense 
bitterness. “ Whatever you do, Yaska, 
never envy a rich man, or wish to be rich 
yourself.” 

“ Why, Boyarin, you’re joking, surely,” 
said the young soldier, staring. “ Ever 
since I can remember, I’ve always thought 
that it w'ould be the finest thing in the 
world to be as rich as you, and to do just 
what one likes ! ” 

“ Just what one hatea^ you mean,” 
answered the brave lad, with a sudden and 
almost savage energy which startled even 
the cool Susanin. “You don’t know, 
Yaska, and you never can know, what 
torment it is to have to be civil and 
friendly to creatures whom you despise, 
to take them by the hand when you’re 
longing to knock them down, to be forced 
to listen courteously to their fawning 
compliments and professions of sincere 
friendship, knowing all the while that if 
you were really unfortunate, and needed 
help, they’d spurn you away like a dog, 
to have to w'ear a smiling face when your 
heart’s just bursting, to go through all 
sorts of babyish rigmarole just because it’s 
‘ the fashion,’ to see good and brave men 
trampled in the dust, and rogues and vil¬ 
lains sitting in high places, without having 
the power to do anj^thing to stop it. The 
beggars to whom I threw money in the 
streets of Cracow envied me, I daresay, and 
thought w'hat a fine life I must have of it; 
but the raggedest and hungriest beggar of 
them all was happy compared with ! ” 

Honest Yaska, to whom this view of 
life was quite a new one, listened to his 
young lord’s passionate outbreak in open¬ 


mouthed amazement, scswcely able to 
accept, even upon such evidence, so 
astounding a contradiction of all his 
preconceived ideas. 

“Do you really mean to say, Yury 
Nikolaievitch, that rich folks can’t have 
their owm way in everything ? I’ve always 
thought they did just as they liked, and 
made everybody else do it too.” 

“Do you think, then,” said the young 
prince, with stern emphasis, “ it was for 
my own pleasure that I lived four years 
among Russia’s enemies ? If I had been 
a poor peasant, the Poles would never 
have taken me as a hostage 1 ” 

This unanswerable argument com¬ 
pletely “shut up” Susanin, who was 
still pondering it when Yury added, in a 
somewhat less gloomy tone : 

“ You see, Yaska, it’s just as well to 
have a taste of both sides. I’ve tiied 
how it feels to be stiff, and formal, and 
lifted up over other men’s heads, and 
hedged in with ceremony till you can’t 
stir hand or foot; and now I’m trying 
how it feels to be hungry, and cold, and 
tired, and homeless. Then, you know, 
when I have to look after my own estates 
and my own peasants (as I suppose I 
shall some day), I shall know what it 
feels like to be poor, and be better able to 
do something for them ; and you, Yaska, 
shall be my steward, and help me to 
do it.” 

“ What ? J, Boyarin ! Heaven help 
us I a pretty steward / should molce, w ho 
don’t know how to read or WTite ! ” 

“Nor do the peasants—and so you’d 
be all the better able to understand them,” 
rejoined young Molotkoff, shrewdly. “ I 
can tell you one thing, Yaska—now that 
I’ve lived so long in Poland, and learned 
all the ways of the coimtry, I see plain 
enough that the reason why the Polish 
peasants hate their lords so, and are 
always ready to lise up against them, is 
that the great nobles, instead of living 
among them and trying to do them good, 
do nothing but squeeze money out of 
them to waste in all sorts of nonsense.” 

So spoke Prince Yury Molotkoff in the 
year lffl‘2 ; and well would it have been, 
not merely for Poland, but for Russia 
herself likewise, hod every one thought 
as he did. But it took Russia 250 years 
to learn the lesson of w'isdom which ho 
littered so simply and unconsciously that 
day, and to proclaim it to all Europe by 
the mouth of her greatest and wisest 
man, whose name was Nikolai Milutine. 

It was a little after noon when Yury 
suddenly pulled up his horse and cried : 

“ Yaska, this beast’s tired out. I’m 
going to walk a bit to relieve it; it’ll do 
me good to stretch my legs after sitting 
so long.” 

And, in spite of Susanin’s remon¬ 
strances, the brave boy dismounted and 
marched stoutly onw ard, manfully keeping 
down every outw'ard sign of tiie growing 
weakness which was slowly but surely 
unstringing every sinew of his overtasked 
frame. 

“He ia tired, sure enough, Boyarin,” 
said Yaska, examining the jaded beast 
with the eye of a connoisseur. “ I only 
wish we could meet a Tartar, and serv*e 
him as the Russian did in the old story.” 

“ How was that ? ” asked the Prince. 

“ Don’t you know the story, Boyarin ? 
Well, it’s worth hearing, too. A Russian 
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and a Tartar were travelling together, the | 
Tartar mounted on a fine black horse, I 
and the Russian on a sorry white one. | 
When night came the Tartar proposed I 
that they should keep watch turn about, 1 
to SCO that the horses weren’t stolen. 

“ ‘ Oil,’ says the Russian, ‘ what’s the 
good ? If robbers come, tho v w’on’t think ' 
my horse w^orth taking, and I don’t care ' 
w'lictlier they take yours or not! ’ , 

“Then the Tartar, wdio w;vs a lazy 1 
fellow, and didn’t much relish the notion 
of standing on gmard by himself all night 
long, proposed to exchange horses. TJio 
Russian agreed, and took the fine black 
charger, handing over his lame old white 
hack in exchange. Then, to the Tartar’s 
great dismay, tlie Russian coolly lay¬ 
down to sleep again I 

“ ‘ IIullo, comrade ! ’ cries the Tartar, 
‘aren't you going to keep w-atch after 
all ? ’ 

“ ‘ Not I,’ says the Russian, very 
coolly; ‘if the robbers come, they’ll see 
your white horse in the darkness easy 
enough, but they won’t see my black one 
at all.’ ” 

Prince Molotkoff laughed heartily at 
this characteristic anecdote, a curious 
illustration of the national enmity left 
behind by the long Tartar supremacy 
from which Russia had so lately been 
delivered; and thus they pushed on for 
several hours more, Yury walking and 
riding by turns, while Vaska enlivened 
the way with quaint popular legends and 
stirring tales of his adventures in the 
south during the Turkish war. 1 

But, do what they would, night found I 
them still entangled in the gloomy forest, 
the dark trees and matted thickets of | 
which seemed to lengthen themselves out 
endlessly before the W’eary eyes of the 
wayworji travellers; and though they 
struggled forward desperately for more ; 
than an hour after darkness had fairly j 
set in, they were at length brought to a ; 
standstill, whether they would or no, by j 
the breaking-down of their horse I | 

This of itself would have been bad j 
enough, but, as if even this were not ' 
sufficient, poor Prince Yury’s overtaxed 
strength now gave way altogether, and ! 
he sank helplessly down at the foot of a ' 
tree, while liis faithful retainer, at his wit’s 
end to know what to do, knelt beside him : 
and supported his powerless head, mut¬ 
tering by turns fervent prayers to Heaven, 
bitter reproaches against himself, and in¬ 
coherent words of encouragement to his 
companion. 

“ Don't give in, Boyarin 1 Remember 
that you’re a Molotkoff, and that they 
never break down. Think that you’ve 
escaped fi-om the Polaks, and that you’re 
going to help the cause of Holy Russia. 

A few days more w-ill bring us safe to 
Sergi-Troitza, to good Father Abraham 
Palitzin. Hold up just a little longer, 
Yurv Nikolaievitch—don’t give in ! ” 

“I won’t give in, Vaska, never fear ! ” 
said the gallant boy faintly ; “ but I shall 
have to rest a little, I’m too weak to go on 
just yet. If I could only get some food, 

I should be all right.” 

“ You Hhall have some, Boyarin, even if 
I have to steal it for you I ” cried Susanin, 
vehementlj’. “Do you mind being left 
hero with the horse, while I go and see 
what I can find ? ” 

Yury agreed at once, for the roughest 
Cossa^ of the Ukraine was not more 


utterly fearless than he, and Vaska, 
having WTapped the wearied boy in his 
own cloak, and mode him as comfortable 
as possible, carefully noted all the land¬ 
marks so as to be sure of finding the spot 
again, and set forth on his desperate 
errand. 

This time the moonlight helped him 
but little, for even the noonday sun would 
have been of small avail against the 
gloomy shadows of that almost impene¬ 
trable forest. But chance appeared to 
favour his search, for he had not gone 
far when he saw, or thought he saw, in 
the distance a faintly-twinkling light! 

Vaska’s heart leaped at the welcome 
sight, and he made for it as speedily as 
the darkness and uneven ground would 
let him. But as he neared it, his pace 
began to slacken perceptibly, and not 
without good reason. 

The light seemed to issue from a large 
wooden hut, w-hich stood in the midst of 
what had once been a small clearing; but 
the whole space was now completely 
overgrown with w-eeds and long rank 
grass, amid which lay rotting three or 
four fallen trees. The hut itself (above 
which a tall, gaunt, blasted pine stood 
out white and bju*e in the moonlight) was 
little better than a ruin, with its roof 
partly fallen in, great gaps yawning in 
its mouldering walls, and its entire surface 
green and slimy w ith decay; and the 
whole place had a wild, dreary, unearthly 
look, which made even the reckless 
soldier’s stout heart quiver with a thrill 
of unw^onted awe. 

In fact, this was just the one spot of 
all others which the spectres in whose 
existence the soldier believed so firmly 
might be supposed to haunt; and that it 
actually loas haunted, the appearance of 
that ghostly light within it at such an 
hour seemed to Susanin an incontestable 
proof. 

But just then a loud, harsh voice within 
the hut w-as heard to exclaim: 

“Don’t talk to me about ghosts, you 
chicken-hearted blockhead 1 A whole army 
of them shouldn't scare me away from 
such plunder as w-e got last night I ” 

This speech, while showing that the 
tenants of the hut w'ere not ghosts, proved 
just as clearly that. they were robbers. 
But this mattered little to Susanin, who, 
though so easily scared by imaginary 
perils, cared as little for real ones as any 
man alive. Creeping up to one of the 
countless gaps in the mouldering timber, 
he peered through it at the strange scene 
within. 

Beneath the glare of a pinewood torch 
that flamed and crackled in an iron ring 
fixed to the wall, eight men were grouped 
romid a rude and sorely battered deal 
table. All w-ere strong, roughly-dressed, 
fierce-looking fellows, whose appearance 
sufficiently proclaimed their real cha¬ 
racter; but although they evidently be¬ 
longed to the same brotherhood of crime, 
they were of various types and races. 

Four of the eight had the square, 
clumsy, large-boned frames and sallow 
beetle-browed faces of Lithuanian pea¬ 
sants. The two younger men beyond 
them (decidedly the most favourable 
specimens of this human menagerie) 
showed the light hair and ruddy com¬ 
plexion of Sweden. Opposite them ap¬ 
peared the Muat, lumpish figure of a 
half-savage pWi, whose round, puffy 


cheeks and thick yellow hair gave 
his face the look of an over-boiled 
apple-dumpling; and the eighth man—■ 
the one who had just spoken, and who 
seemed to be the president of this re¬ 
spectable cosmopolitan club—was marked 
out both by his peculiar cast of featureH 
and his style of dress as a Slavonian 
Czech from the border-line of Austria. 

All eight of the ruffians were well 
provided with weapons, and seemed both 
able and willing to use them elfeetivcly. 
But the table w'us covered with food, and 
Vaska, goaded to desperation by tlio 
thought of the boy whom he had left 
fainting from liunger in tho heart of the 
w’ood, was just about to rush in upon 
the robbers single-handed, and seize some 
of their provisions at whatover risk to 
himself, when the next words stopped 
him short. 

“You may laugh if you like, Mosi, but 
this is not a good place to be in at night. 
There was a comrade of mine w'ho saw 
with his own eyes, in this very w'ood, 
those monks that the Tartars slaughtered 
rise from their graves and go gliding in 
procession round the spot w hore they fell, 
one with his neck cut through, another 
w ith his head cloven, and a third without 
any head at all! ” 

“ I can believe that \ ” growled the 
sceptical captain, “for, if I w-anted to 
know how a man can get about without 
any head, I have only to look at yoti I ” 

“ And thongli the ghosts of the monies 
haven’t been seen lately,” continued tho 
speaker, with impressive solemnity,. 
“ something worse has I ” 

“And what’s that?” asked three or 
four tremulous voices at once. 

The reply came in a whisper so low 
that it was barely audible to the unseen 
listener outside: 

“ Tlie Sholudeevi I ” 

“And who is the Sholudeevi then, 
comrades ? ” asked the Finn in broken 
Russian, looking witli surprise at tho 
startling change w-rought in tho faces of 
his hardiest companions by the utterauco 
of that dreaded name.* “ I’ve never seen. 
him, and I’ve never heard of him.” 

“ If you ever do see him, friend Yooka- 
haanen, you won’t forget it,” rejoined Iho 
Lithuanian whom he addressed, with 
gloomy emphasis, “ for no one w-ho meets 
him lives long alter it, and evil goes with 
him wherever he goes.” 

“ But who is he ? ” i^ersisted the Finn; 

“ is he a ghost, or a demon, or what ? ” 

“The story goes,” replied the other, 

“ that he w-as a great Polish noble, terrible 
in battle, and ci ucl as Pan Lisovski him¬ 
self; and he was so bitter against tho 
Russians, that he vow-ed to be their mortal 
enemy till his death and after. The Evil 
One heard his vow', and forced him to keep 
it; for w-hen he was killed in battle against 
Ivan Vasilievitch, the terrible Czar, tliry 
had hardly buried him when ho roso 
again from his grave, and appeared on the 
eve of every battle to those who were 
doomed to die.” 

Several of tho ruffians crossed them¬ 
selves nervously, and even the unbelieving 
captain himself strove in vain to mask hia 
uneasiness with a forced smile. 

“ And to tliia day,” pursued the narrator, 
“ the spectre is seen again whenever evil 
is in store for Russia, in tho dress and. 


• See Chapter II. 
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armour that he wore in life, but with his 
helmet and breastplate all red with rust 
from the damp of the grave, and leaves 
and moss clinging to his clothes: and 
whenever he appears, he gives a shriek 
that makes the tallest pines tremble, and 
you can hear the bones rattling inside his 
armour like dry boughs in the summer¬ 
time.” 

At that moment Vaska Susanin (who 
had not lost a word of this edifying story) 
was suddenly inspired with a brilliant 
idea—viz. to put the robbers to flight by 
personating this redoubtable spectre him¬ 
self 1 

For an instant, indeed, he recoiled from 
the thought of so daring and flagrant an 
iinpiety—for such it would naturally 
appear to any man of that credulous age— 
fcut he promptly reassured himself by 
calling to mind that the Sholudeevi, being 
a Polish ghost, had no claim whatever 
upon the reverence of a true Russian; 
and, fortified by this reflection, he went to 
work with a will. 

He began by smearing his helmet and 
breastplate wdth red clay, so as to give 
them a rusty look. Then he sprinkled 
his clothes thickly with wet blades of 
wild grass and patches of moss, and, 
pulling the helmet as much as possible 
over his face, crept roimd to the door of 
the hut, just in time to hear one of the 
ruffians mutter in a grumbling tone : 

“It’s all very well to call us cowards, 
captain, but if you were to meet the 
Sholudeevi yourself, I don’t think you’d 
put a very bold face on it, though you do 
talk so big.” 

“ Silence, you chattering fool I ” roared 
the ferocious leader. “ Do you think 
evorybodj^’s as cowardly as yourself? I 
wouldn’t be afraid of your Sholudeevi 
oven if he wore to rise up among us this 
very moment! ” 

The last words gave Susanin his cue, 
and, throwing himself with all his force 


against the crazy door, he dashed it open 
and burst into the room, making a hideous 
rattling with a bundle of dry twigs that 
he had gathered, and uttering a yell that 
rang far and wide through the silent 
forest. 

But, loud as it was, his cry was nothing 
to the howl of terror that broke from the 
panic-stricken robbers as they fled wildly 
in every direction, one or two of them 
actually squeezing themselves through the 
gaps in the timber walls, rather than pass 
near the dreaded spectre. 

Chuckling with boyish glee as their 
cries died away in the distance, Vaska 
pounced upon the food which they had 
abandoned, and, without even waiting to 
relieve his own hunger, set out at once 
to the aid of his young lord. 

But all of a sudden a fearful imcertainty 
made him pause and tremble. Which 
way was he to go? 

He halted in the midst of the clearing 
and looked anxiously round to see where 
he had trodden down the weeds and grass 
on entering it. But, unluckily for him, 
the terrified robbers, scattering as they 
fled, had trampled the grass in so many 
different directions that his own track 
was utterly lost! 

Rushing back to the deserted hut, the 
young Russian seized the torch that was 
still burning there, and, pausing only to 
take, as best he might, the true bearings 
of his course by the position of the moon, 
started off at a rapid pace in what he 
supposed to be the right direction. 

But fortune was against poor Susanin. 
The sudden coming on of a furious squall 
of rain, heavy enough to drench liiin to 
the skin, extinguished his torch and 
blotted out the moon which had hitherto 
guided him. 

Thus left in total darkness, Yaska 
soon found himself wandering through 
the pathless forest utterly at random, 
and possibly (a maddening thought for 


the poor fellow) getting farther aw’ay 
from the spot that he sought instead of 
going toward it. And all this while 
his beloved “ Boyarin ” might be dying, 
or might even, perhaps, be already dead I 
Many and many a time, during that 
seemingly endless night of misery and 
despair, did the faithful Russian pray 
distractedly that either his young master 
might be saved or he himself die too. 

Morning had already dawned, and the 
rain w-as beginning to abate, when Susa¬ 
nin, wet, weary, and almost broken¬ 
hearted, came suddenly into a narrow 
glade, the appearance of which seemed 
strangely familiar to him. He looked 
again, and there, right in front of him, 
w as the very spot which he had so long 
sought in vain I 

Yes, there could be no doubt about it; 
by the merest accident, he had really 
found the place at last. There w'as the 
tall tree, with a broken bough dangling 
half-way down its piUar-like trunk, at the 
foot of which he had left his young lord. 
There w’as the cloak with which he had 
covered him. There, with deep hoof- 
marks stamped in the soft soil all around 
it, was the stump to which their weary 
horse had been tethered; but w'here was 
the horse itself? and, above all, where 
was Prince Yury ? 

Where, indeed? 

With an awful foreboding of evil tight¬ 
ening aroimd his stout heart, the young 
soldier shouted wildly his lost master’s 
name again and again; but there was no 
reply. 

There w'as none, at least, m actual 
words; but a terribly sufficient answer 
came in the huge, deep, shapeless dents 
that furrow^ed the wet earth all around 
the torn and trampled cloak, which 
Vaska’s experienced eye recognised at a 
glance as the paw-marks of a monstrous 
bear ! 

{To he continued.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AEDNER rubbed his eyes and looked 
around in a drowsy way, expecting 
to see some fiuniliar face, for at first he ! 
was imder the impression that he was in I 
his ow’n hammock, hanging from the main • 
deck beams of the Rattlesnake. It was | 
only by degrees that he realised tliat first 
ho W'as in a strange place, then that he ' 
had a splitting headache, and further that i 
he was much too w'eak to raise himself 
and that he was the sole occupant of the 
hut. 

Gradually ho began to remember the 
events that had happened up to the time 
of his getting away from the camp, and 
the attack subsequently made on him by 
the witch doctor, but from then until the 
present all was a blank. 

Ho was trying to think the matter out, 
and w’ondering what had become of 
Barton and Drummond, when the door 
of hut was pushed open, and in walked 


a white man, who exclaimed with a cheery 
voice in good English; 

•‘Hallo, my young friend, so you’ve 
opened your eyes at last! I was afraid 
you were never coming round.” Gardner 
looked at the speaker and noticed that 
he w^as a tall, well-developed man of about 
thirty-five, dressed in a suit of flannels, 
and w'earing a white Panama straw hat 
which shaded a handsome bronzed and 
bearded face. He carried slung over his 
shoulder a rifle, and wore round his body 
I a bandolier full of cartridges. 

I “ I’m not feeling up to much,” answered 
Gardner in a feeble voice; “but please 
tell me where I am at present, and how 
I came to be here.” 

“ All in good time, but first let me feel 
your pulse. Ah, very feeble I I’ll give 
you a wee drop of this, and taking from 
a shelf a bottle containing some fluid he 
poured a few drops into Gardner’s mouth. 


I and then looked at him steadily for a 
I moment to watch the effect. “Now 
! then,” he said at length, “I think it will 
simplify matters if you tell me whether 
I’m right in presuming your name to be 
Gardner.” 

“Quite right,” replied the mate, with 
a puzzled look; “ but how did you find 
that out ? ” 

“ Well, Gardner, I just made use of my 
eyes. I didn’t expect to find your card 
case on you in this part of Africa, but I 
thought it possible that some of your 
friends might have marked your Imen, 
and after a little examination I came 
across some red letters which spelt 
Gardner.” 

“Tell me your name,” said the mate 
by way of reply, “ and where you came 
across me.” 

“ Don’t be in too great a hurry, friend. 
My name is Jack Lascelles. I came 
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the place of abode of my sorgical Mend, 
and I was much disappointed to hnd that 
he was ‘not at home,’ was absent, in 
iact, on some expedition with his people, 
for I must tell you that he is medicine 
msm to one of the most warlike of the 
tribes. I had now to decide whether I 
should leave you in an African village to 
be nursed by some of the native women 
until the return of the surgeon, or take 
you on with me into the interior. Finally, 
I concluded that as you w'ere beginning 
to show some signs of recovery you had 
better go with me ; so having ascertained 
that your BkuU was intact, I secured a 
hammock, and my men have carried you 
this far.” 

“But,” said Gardner, with a puzzled 
air, “ I have no recollection of being 
carried in a hammock.” 

“I don’t wonder at that,” remarked 
Lascelles, “ considering that you have 
been either in a raging fever or insensible 
for the last week. To tell you truth, 
when I left you early this morning I 
quite expected to find on my return that 
you had taken your departure for that 
‘ bourne whence no traveller returns.’ ” 

“ But you haven’t told me yet in what 
part of the country I am.” 

“ AJl in good time, my lad. Supposing I 
tell you that you are in the country of the 
Waloombas; you are not now much wiser 
than you w'ere before, are you ? ” 

“But how far away am I from my 
ship ? ” 

“ What ship ? ” 

“ WTiy, don’t you know I belong to 
Her Majesty’s ship Eattlesnake ? ” 

“ WeU, no; how should I know that ? 
This is the first time you’ve mentioned 
the fact.” 

“But, didn’t you see by my uniform 
that I was a naval officer.” 

“ My dear boy, when I picked you up 
in the bush, the only uniform I noticed 
was a shirt and pair of trousers.” 

“ Ah yes, I forgot; my cap and jacket 
were taken away frofn me by the 
Africans.” 


“ You may thank Providence that they 
didn’t take away your head too,” re¬ 
marked Lascelles gnmlv. 

“ When shall I be aole to get back to 
the Rattlesnake ? ” 

“ Bless the boy—what a. hurrv you are 
in, to be smre. Why, you won’t be able to 
crawl for the next week, and as to getting 
back to your ship—why, let me see— 
perhaps you may get on board in a 
month’s time, but I very much doubt 
it.” 

Just then somebody outside knocked nt 
the door of the hut, and on being told 
by Lascelles to enter, a powerful-looking 
black (whose nose and temple ornamented 
with blue tattoo marks denoted that ho 
belonged to the Kru tribe) made his 
appearance, and saluted Lascelles. 

“ Well, Bottle of Beer I what’s up 
now ? ” 

The worthy thus addressed replied, 
with a grin on his ebony face, in tolerably 
good English: 

“ All right, massa; de white fetish man 
hab gone.” 

“ Do you call that all right 7 I call it all 
wrong.” 

“Yes, sah, all wrong, very much all 
wrong; and as soon as dis gentleman well, 
de sooner we go after him de better, 
sah.” 

“ How did you find out that Mr. 
Norman had left ? ” 

“ I found dis in de cabe,” replied the 
black, extracting from his wool a small 
scrap of paper on which was scrawled in 
pencil: 

“ I have gone, as I told you I should 
go, to do my Master’s work amongst tho 
poor heathen.” 

“ He has gone to his death then,” mut¬ 
tered Lascelles; and turning to “Bottle 
of Beer,” he said : 

“ See that a good look-out is kept at 
both ends of the ravine, and mind your 
men keep well out of sight.” 

“ Yes, sah,” and the Kru man, saluting 
Lascelles, retired. 

(To he continued.') 
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ADVENTTTBE AND PEEIL. 

By Bear-Admiral W. R. Kennedy. 

XV.—MORE CHINESE TROUBLES. 


across you as you call it at a very mo¬ 
mentous epoch of yomr existence-but no 
more of this for the present; you must 
keep quiet for a day or two, and when 
you’re stronger you shall know all about 
It.” 

“ But tell me, what became of Barton 
and Bobby D. ? ” murmured Gardner, 
somewhat anxiously. 

“ I can’t tell you anytliing about Barton. 
Don’t know him. And as to Bobbiedee, 
who or what is he—a horse or a dog? ” 

“ Neither; only a midshipman.” 

“Poor chap,” remarked Lascelles to 
himself with a smile, “he’s wandering. 
Now then,” he said aloud, “just close 
your eyes and try to get a Uttle sleep,” 
and taking up a palm leaf fan he com¬ 
menced to fan the young officer’s fevered 
brow. 

“He’ll do now, I think,” muttered 
Lascelles. “ I’ll just fix this mosquito 
net over him, and then set to work and 
make him a little broth.” 

When Gardner awoke a few hours later, 
feeling much refreshed, he found Lascelles 
at tlie side of his hammock with a bowl 
of steaming broth, and while he sat up 
and partook of it he hstened with con¬ 
siderable interest to Lascelles’ account of 
his finding him. 

“You see, I was going up the Lagos 
River with some black Mends of mine on 
a matter of great importance, when just 
before dayhght, or rather a little after 
midnight, I heard a hideous squalling on 
shore, and being of an inquisitive disposi¬ 
tion I told my crew to paddle softly 
into the bush whence the row seemed 
to proceed, and landing quietly a few 
yards below what appeared to be an en¬ 
campment, I crawled quietly towards it 
accompanied by a few of my men, when I 
suddenly stumbled over something or 
somebody in the grass, which on examina¬ 
tion turned out to be yourself. Stooping 
down to see what was the matter, I 
further noticed an old gentleman, a few 
feet to your right, twisting about as if he 
were suffering considerable pain. As the 
moon shot out from behind a cloud which 
had obscured it for a few minutes pre¬ 
viously, you may suppose that I was 
considerably surprised at discovering a 
young white man stretched out on his 
back insensible, and bleeding from a nasty 
wound in the head. 

“ At first I concluded that he was one 
of the traders from Lagos who had got 
into hot water with the natives. How¬ 
ever, my first care was to carry the un¬ 
fortunate fellow down to the canoe, which 
done, I paddled out into the stream to 
avoid the delicate attentions of the squall¬ 
ing Africans, who were hurrying to and 
fro along the bank shouting out yells of 
defiance at my men, who were in turn 
taunting them in language which was 
far from complimentary. 

“ My original intention after getting 
your inanimate form into the cance was 
to return at once to Lagos, but I suddeffiy 
recollected that for certain reasons, which 
I will make known to you later, I could 
not conveniently do so. I therefore 
decided to push on with all speed up the 
river, to see if I could get a little surgical 
and medical aid or advice from an ac¬ 
quaintance of mine who has a great 
reputation for repairing damaged limbs, 
broken bones, cracked heads, etc. 

“ It was almost noon when we reached 


A s there was nothing further to be done in 
the south, the Admiral decided to leave 
for the northern part of the station, and on 
March 25, 1858, the Calcutta sailed from 
Hongkong bound for the Gulf of Pechelli, 
whither Lord Elgin had already preceded us, 
taking with him H.M.’s ships Pique, Furious, 
Nimrod, Cormorant, and Slaney. The north¬ 
east monsoon was still blowing, and it took 
the old ship fifteen days to thrash up as far 
as the Bugged Islands at the entrance to the 
Shanghae river. After a hurried visit to 
Shanghae, the Admiral returned to the 
ship and we again put to sea, and after 
a tedious passage of ten days more we 
anchored off the Peiho. The appearance 
of this place was melancholy in the ex¬ 
treme, the water being so shallow that we 
had to anchor nine miles from the shore, 
which was scarcely visible from the deck, 
being low and flat. We found here a large 
force assembled: besides our own ships, 
there was a French squadron, several 


American ships, and a Russian steamer, 
making altogether a fine show. Lord Elgin 
was on board the Furious, and the French 
Admiral’s flag was flying on'board the Auda- 
cieuse. All the small craft, including several 
gunboats, the Coromandel tender, and tho 
Cormorant and Nimrod despatch-vessels, 
were anchored inside the bar, from which 
position a fine view of the forts lining the 
shore on both banks of the river was obtained. 
These presented a truly formidable appear¬ 
ance ; they were evidently well manned, and 
provided with heavy guns commanding the 
entrance; banners of many colours floated 
from their parapets, and it was evident that 
the Chinamen were prepared to give us a 
warm reception whenever we chose to try 
conclusions with them. 

From this period till the middle of May the 
diplomatists were engaged in a fruitless 
endeavour to arrive at some satisfactory 
arrangement with the mandarins; meanwhile 
we were not idle, and the time was occupied 
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in drilling our men and preparing the landing 
parties, sliould the negotiations fail. On May ' 
19 it was known, not much to our surprise, 
that Lord Elgin and his colleagues had failed 
to get anything out of the Chinese au¬ 
thorities, and that we should have to fight. 

The Admiral’s preparations were complete, 
and on the evening of that day our boats, 
■with the small armed companies, proceeded j 
over the bar to the inner anchorage and took I 
up our quarters on board the Slaney. I had I 
the good fortune to be in command of the | 

left wing of the landing party, Lieut. B-| 

Being in charge of the right wdng, and Lieut. 

C-- in command of the boats. It being ' 

ilie evening before the battle we spent a 
pleasant time on board the Slane 3 % wishing j 
success to the undertaking. Early on the 
morning of the twentieth all the gunboats 
p. ‘paiod for battle, with, a full head of steain 
U]), and by daylight we w’ere ready to com¬ 
mence. The Chinamen, nothing loth, were | 
aiso ready, and. if report be true, had sent oft , 
a message to say that. “ if we were afraid they 
were not, and that if we did not soon begin 
they would.” This looked serious, hat at , 
nine o’clock the llag captain pulled in in hi.s , 
geJley, with an interpreter, and gave a final ' 
ultimatum to the mandarin in command of ' 
the fort;, an answer to be returned by ten 
A.-M. or W'e should open fire. | 

An anxious liour was now passed, as we I 
feared they might give in at the last moment ; i 
liowever, ten o’clock came and no sign, so i 
the Admiral made the signal to advance. ' 
The two Admirals, English and Erench, i 
now’ hoisted their flags together on board the 
Slaney, and we were sent to the Eirm gun- 
J)oat with our boats containing the lauding 
party, and were tow’ed into action by that 
\o.sseh ' 

Across the mouth of the river were 
fdietclied some cliain.s and haw'sers to pre- ' 
•x out the passage of vessels. The Cormorant ' 
led the way in fine style, snapping the 
haw’sers like threads ; the forts meanwhile ; 
ppened a heavy fire on her, but not a shot 
was fired in return until the signal was * 
made to “ engage,” when each vessel hoisted i 
a yellow flag at the main and the action j 
became general. The CoiTnorant w’as fol¬ 
lowed by n Erench gunboat, and then by one j 
of ours alternate ly ; as each vessel passed the | 
mirrows wdierc the hawseivs had been across ' 
.slie received a heavy fire, as the Chinamen , 
Inul concentrated their guns on that posi- l 
Ji.on. From onr place in the boats, towing ' 
•a - tern, we had a good view of the proceed- j 
j-’igs: for, althougii exposed to the enemy's ! 
jhe, we could noi relum it, and liad only to 
1 I on. It was an im[)iossive siglit, and the , 

1 .:le gunboats m.ide .‘a)lcMidid practice at the 
i 'Its, till* shells hur.siing over the i)aiapets 
a id in the embrasures. The Chinamen stuck 
to their guns \vo!l, and returned the tire wnth 
spirit; as each craft entered the river .she 
V.as hulled repeatedly, but once inside she 
v. :.s out of range, ami the enemy turned tlieir 
attention to the next one. The Eirm got her 
share as she passed, and so did w’e in the ^ 
boats; indeed it seemed as though every 
vessel must have been sunk, having to run 
tho gauntlet of lioavy eartli-batteries firing at ! 
her from both slde.s of the river at close 
range; and so they would have been if the 
Chinamen had kept their guns trained 011 , 


the ships, but they had no notion of being 
attack^ on the flank and rear, and had only 
prepared for an enemy in front, doubtless 
believing that no ship could pass the obstruc¬ 
tion at the river’s mouth. In fact, we heard 
afterwards that they considered it a most 
unfair proceeding to attack them in the 
rear. After a while the fire of the forts 
slackened, as well it might, under the terrific 
hail w'hich was poured upon them, and 
after one hour and fifty minutes they were 
completely silenced. 

The boats were then ordered in to land 
the storming parties; we landed at the back 
of the forts in a paddy-field up to our knees 
in mud, and, having formed in as good order 
as was possible, we ru.shed for the forts. 
Fortunately for us, the Chinamen no sooner 
saw us coming than they bolted, the man¬ 
darins leading the way on horseback ; some 
of the latter were, however, stopped by a 
bullet, among them the head mandarin, who 
fell from his hor.se wounded, but, determined 
not to fall into our hands alive, he drew liis 
sword and cut his throat from ear to car 
before we could get up to take liim pri.soner. 

Jn a very few minutes from the time of 
landing the forts xvere in our possession, 
and the Erench and English flags were float¬ 
ing from the parapets. Our work was by no 
means concluded, however, with the capture 
of the forts ; indeed, it had only commenced. 
We had to set to work dismounting guns and 
levelling the parapets, with the thermometer 
at over 100in the shade. Amongst these 
guns were some of very beautiful design and 
of large calibre, having in.scriptions on tlieiii 
meaning “Barbarian Destroyer,” etc., and 
other facetiousnesses ; these, we understood, 
had lately been sent down from Pekin for 
our especial benefit. 

We had not been long at work before a 
terrific explosion took place in the next fort 
to ours. It turned out to be the magazine 
which had blown up, killing and wounding 
some thirty Frenchmen. Wliether this was 
caused by accident or by a train having been 
laid and left burning by the Chinese can 
never be known. These accidents are very 
common in Chinese warfare, owing to the 
careless wav they leave powder about. A 
somewhat similar accident occurred \e:y 
soon afterwards in our buLteiy. in this way. 
I had been ordered to flood the magazine, 
and having entered the place, found several 
large chatties more or less full of powder. 
These we lilled with water up to the brim, 
and having thoroughly destroyed the ])o\v(ler 
as far as was pos.sible, I left with my men. 
As we came out we met tlie carpenter of 
the Eury, swinging a big liammer. He 
entered the magazine, and, it is supposrd, 
struck one of the chatties v.itli this liammer 
or maul; tlie result was an immediate 
explosion which wrecked the building and 
killed the man. Evidently, the water had 
not had time to soak tlirough tlie powder, 
and a spark from the hamuHU- .striking the 
hard flinty surface of the chattie ignited it. 

Another curious accident, also caused by 
gross folly, occurred to one of mv men whilst 
storming the fort. This silly fellow had got 
some way ahead in the i u^.h for the fort, and 
happening to see a Chinese tent ho went in, 
and finding in it a dead Chinaman ho put 
on the dead man's hat and cloak, and coming 


out of the tent continued on his course. A 
sergeant of marines, seeing what he supposed 
was a Chinese soldier running away, shot 
him dead. On finding out that this was one 
of my men, I sent his body down to the boat. 
A touching thing happened in connection 
with this tragedy. The boatkeeper was 
away from his boat when the corpse was 
brought down, having come up to join in the 
fun with his shipmates. On his return with 
one of the boat’s crew liis attention was 
called to a bundle in the bottom of the boat 
covered over with an old bread-bag. “ What’s 
that, liill?” says he to his mate. “Why,” 
.says the other, lifting up the corner of the 
bag and exposing the dead man’s face, 
“ Why, if it ain’t my poor cousin ! ” And 
so it was his cousin, who had left him a 
short time ago in liealth and .strci'glli, and 
had thus come tt) an untimely end through 
his own foolliardiness. 

After a hard day's work dismantling the 
forts and spiking the guns, etc., we were glad 
of a rest. Tlie men were Idlleted ofl in the 
Chinamen's tents, wliich were left standing, 
complete with cooking utensils and plenty of 
rice, etc. The liead mandarin's house was 
turned into oflicers’ quarter.s, sentries were 
posted, and all made snug for the niglit. Tlie 
next two days were devoted to embarking the 
gun.s in boats preparatory to shipping tlu m to 
England. Many of them, being of brass, were 
of great value. The forts were then blown 
up, and the launch and pinnace were or¬ 
dered up the I’eilio river, leaving a j'ariy to 
comjilete the shipment of guns and destruc¬ 
tion of the w’orks. 

Tlie Peiho river is a dirty, muddy .stream, 
with flat low banks on either .side, suitable 
for the cultivation of rice. The river is very 
tortuous and the current strong. We were 
towed up by the Coromandel, but our pro- 
gres.s was slow, owing to the sharp bends and 
strong current, added to which the river was 
full of junks which blocked the channel, so 
we had to cut their cables aud send them 
adrift. 

Several gunboats,both English and French, 
followed in our wake ; but as the latter were 
constantly getting ashore I was detached 
from the Coromandel in the launch to their 
as.sistance. As soon as one got off another 
got on shore, and we had to lay out their 
anchors and heave them ofT. Under these 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that we took several days reaching Tientzin, 
a distance of only sixty miles. No sooner 
had we arrived at 'J i nitzin than I was ordered 
down the river again to as.si.st another 
Erench gunboat in distress. Having got 
her afloat, and within a mile or so of the 
city, we came acros.; the Avalanche, another 
French gunboat, high and dry, with the Erench 
Admiral’s flag flying on board ; wc promj)lIy 
went to her assistance, and at length huxe 
her off, and proceeded with both vcs. els loan 
anchorage off tlie toxvn. 

The Admiral was most polite, aud asked 
me to dinner; but as I had no clothes 
except what were on my back, and those not 
of the best, I declined, whereupon the gallant 
old Frenchman lowered down a basket of 
good thing.s into the boat—a very acceptable 
jiresent, after our monotonous fare of salt 
pork, ship’s biscuit, and rum. 


(Tjbe continue'!.) 
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“ I say, what a lark it would be, 

w Hugh ! ” exclaimed vivacious Guy 
Marsden, aa he lightly touched his pony 
with his whip iu order to accelerate its 
pace a little. 

“ What is a lark ? ” asked his brother 
in astonished tones, as he leaned forward 
in his saddle and looked earnestly at his 
companion. 

“ Oh, I forgot I hadn’t told you, old 
chap,” answered Guy, with a ringing 
laugh. “ Well, the fact is, I’ve got a 
splendid idea in my head, and it’s all my 
own—every bit of it.” 

“ What is it ? ” asked his brother, with 
gpreat curiosity ; “out with it, Guy ! ” 

“ You know that a vi.i(-pig broke into 
our garden last night, and ate a lot of 
the pater’s cassava-root and sweet- 
potatoes? ” 

“ Y^es, of course I do.” 

“Well, I vote we club together and 
kill that wild pig, for it was a piece of 
cool cheek his breaking down our hedge 
and making free of the vegetables.” 

“ But how could we kill him ? ” 

“ With rifles, of course.” 

“ There’s nothing I should like better, 
Guy; but I don’t think the pater would 
give us leave.” 

“ It’s my birthday to-morrow, and I 
shall be fourteen,” replied the other ; “ I 
shall ask the pater for leave on the 
strength of that, and he’s sure to give 
it.” 

“The pater won’t let me go, though, 
I’m afraid,” observed Hugh in a rather 
disconsolate tone, “for I’m only twelve 
and two months ! ” 

“ Oh, but look wdiat a big fellow* you 
are for your age, Hugh; and you’re nearly 
as strong as I am, though not (juite; and 
then, altliough we liave never used rifles, 
•we have been often out snipe and paddy- 
bird shooting. No, no! I shan’t go 
unless you come too, old chap; that you 
may depend upon.” 

The younger boy gave his brother an 
affectionate glance; and then, putting 
their ponies into a canter, the two young 
horsemen sped along at an exhilarating 

£ ace in the direction of their mountain 
ome, followed closely by a wiry athletic- 
looking Tamil horse-keeper, who seemed 
to find no difficulty in keeping pace w'ith 
the fleet ponies, although he was only on 
foot. 

Guy and Hugh Marsden were the only 
children of a wealthy coffee-planter, who 
had resided for many years in the rich, 
verdant island of Ceylon. Mr. Marsden, 
■who had been a wddower for some years, 
lived upon his own property, a fine estate 
named Farieland, situate upon the un¬ 
dulating slopes of one of the numerous 
hills which rise somewhat abruptly to the 
westward of the town of Kajidy, the 
mountain capital of Ceylon. Guy, the 
eldest boy, was shortly to proceed to 
England, his name ha\dng been entered 
at Charterhouse School; but Hugh was to 
remain a little longer in Ceylon with 
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CHAPTER I. 

his father and go on reading with the 
chaplain of Kandy, as both had been 
hitherto doing. 

At the moment which I have selected 
for introducing the reader to my two 
young friends, however, it was the time 
of the Christmas holidays, and the boys 
were returning from a chiklren’s party 
given by the Governor of Ceylon at his 
handsome residence in Kandy—the Pa¬ 
vilion. 

How different from the Christmas holi¬ 
days in Great Britain, with the accom¬ 
paniments of hard frost and biting winds, 
varied by dense fogs and torrents of rain ! 
As a contrast, it is the dry season in 
Ceylon, when the N.E. monsoon is pre¬ 
valent. The sky is of a gorgeous un¬ 
clouded blue, and the sun shines dow*n 
with great intensity, inducing the animals 
and birds to keep within the cool shadowy 
depths of the dense jungles ; the air 
palpitates 'wdth the heat, and the graceful 
palms wave their feathery branches in the 
sultry breeze with a gently swaying 
motion. The warm landscape glow s in 
its varied tints; the silvery waterfalla 
and streams leap and foam in the 
intense sunlight; and the trees and 
shrubs stretch out their cool green 
arms tow'ards the life-giving orb which 
glows in the firmament above them. 

Such a day it had been on this occasion, 
and most enjoyable had the Governor’s 
guests found the shady lawns and tree- 
studded grounds of the Pavilion. Twilight 
had begun to set in as our two friends rode 
homeAvards along the mango and orange- 
lined road, wdiich led winding upwards 
in zig-zag fashion amongst the hills 
where their beautiful home was situated. 

It was almost quite dark when Guy 
and Hugh Marsden cantered up to the 
bungalow, for the twilight is exceedingly 
brief in tropical regions. The boj’s flung 
tliemselves from their ponies, and glanced 
behind to see if the horsekeeper had 
arrived. That w'orthy, how’ever, had 
found it a little difficult to keep pace with 
his impetuous young masters during 
their la.st canter. 

“ Kuthari-karan / ”—“ Horsekeeper ! ” 
yelled Guy at the top of his voice. 

“^drwiar, dorey ^"—“ Y’es, sir,”—came 
faintly up from a thick grove of guava, 
orange, and lime trees below the bunga¬ 
low*. 

“ Sulca ody pora ! ”—“ Come along 
quickly ! ” roared Hugh. 

“ Sadi, sadi ! ”—“ All right, all right,” 
w*a3 the breathless horsekeeper’s response ; 
and the next moment his white garments 
and turban gleamed through the dusky 
gloom as he darted up to his young 
masters, with many profound salaams and 
eiaculations, grinning the while so as to 
snow all his areca-stained teeth. 

Guy made a playful cut at the delinquent 
with his whip, and then, as the latter w*as 
leading aw’ay the ponies, made a dive into 
his pocket and extracted therefrom a small 
packet of sweets—given to him at the 


party—which he handed over to him w*ith 
the laconic remark, “ Micliam nulla ! ”— 

“ Very good! ” at the same time pointing 
to his mouth and laughing. 

The native grinned wider than ever, 
and promptly popped the goodies into the 
capacious interior of his turban; whilst 
the two boys rushed helter-skelter into 
the bungalow in search of their father, to 
w liom they were anxious to recoimt the 
events of the day. 

Later in the evening, after dinner, when 
coffee was being served in the pretty 
trellis-covered verandah, Guy broached 
the subject of his projected pig-hunt. 

“ I wonder if you boys are to be ti*U8ted 
by yourselves,” said Mr. Marsden, look¬ 
ing doubtfully at Guy’s eager face ; “ I 
cannot go with you myself, which I should 
like to have done, as I am obliged to start 
for Matale at daylight to-morrow* in order 
to meet the Singhalese contractor who is 
going to feU some forest there for me.” 

“ Oh, we’ll be awfully careful, dad,” 
said Guy, imploringly; “and then, you 
know, it’s my birthday to-morrow. Can’t 
you put off going to Matale ? ” 

“No, unfortunately, I can’t put off the 
journey: I wish I could,” answered Mr. 
Marsden. “ I had not forgotten your 
birthday, my dear boy; and shall be home 
in the evening to help celebrate it. Sup¬ 
pose you put off the pig-hunt to another 
day, eh ?” 

But this latter proposition was rather 
scouted by the boys, who were bent upon 
setting forth upon their expedition with¬ 
out delay, for, as they argued, the wild 
pig, having discovered what a delightful 
feast was obtainable in the kitchen garden 
at so little trouble to itself, was ^most 
certain to return to such a porcine para¬ 
dise so soon as it deemed the ccast was 
clear. 

Mr. Marsden fully recognised the 
strength of this argument, and was only 
too willing that the marauder should be 
slain, so he eventually gave the boys per¬ 
mission to embark upon the adventure, 
onl\* stipulating that they should be accom¬ 
panied by an old grey-haired hunter named 
Veerapen, who lived in a w attle-and-daub 
hut not a mile from Farieland, and upon 
w*hose discretion and courage he knew 
that he could thoroughly rely. 

The reader may imagine -vshat a state of 
excitement our two young friends worked 
themselves up into during the early hours 
of the night ! They chattered incessantly 
of the probable adventures they would 
meet with, and greatly amused their father 
by their naive suggestions and remarks; 
not neglecting at the same time to 
thoroughly overhaul and clean a couple 
of Snider rifles, and stock some cartridge 
belts. At 10 o’clock, the Apoo (native 
servant) brought in a further supply of 
coffee and biscuits and a couple of packets 
of sandwiches, which latter the boys stowed 
away in the capacious pockets of their 
Norfolk jackets. 

“ Take care of yourselves, dear fellows! ” 
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wards they crossed the barbacnes, or 
drying-grounds, attached to the large 
Estate Store, and then found themselves 
upon a well-made cart-road. Turning to 
the right and foUowing this road for about 
half a mile, our young sportsmen reached 
the humble habitation of the redoubtable 
Veerapen, which stood entirely by itself, 
and was almost hidden from sight 
amongst dense groups of banana, papaw, 
and bread-fruit trees, amidst which 
towered a lofty umbrageous sago-palm. 

“ I hope the old fellow is ready to 
start, and won’t keep us waiting,” observed 
Guy, as he drew a hunting-knife from ! 
his belt and rapped loudly on the door with ' 
the heavy haft. ^ 

“ I don’t see any light,” said Hugh, | 
trying to peer in through the crevices of 
the ill-fitting door; ** and, what is more, I 
don't hear the ghost of a sound of any 
description! ” 

“ How strange! The pater said he’d 
sent him word, didn’t he, Hugh ? ” 

“ Yes, he did, most certainly.” 

“ Veerapen, you old scoundrel ! ” 
shouted the impetuous Guy, as he recom¬ 
menced hammering upon the somewhat 
firail door, at the imminent risk of knock¬ 
ing it down altogether; ‘‘ Wake up, old 
sleepy-head ! Why aren’t you ready for 
us ? ” 

“ Look alive, old snoozer I ” chimed in 
Hugh at the top of his voice, “ or we’ll jolly 
well kick the roof off your house I ” 

Still no response. 

“ What a rum thing! ” exclaimed 
Guy; and then both boys laughed up- j 
roariously. ! 

As if laughter had more power to rouse | 
the sleeper than angry shouts, a loud i 
grunt was now heard proceeding from the ' 
interior of the hut. ! 

“ Does that come from a wild-pig or a 
Wanderoo monkey ? ” asked Hugh, with | 

a fresh burst of laughter. ' 

At this moment the door was un¬ 
fastened by some one 'within, and then 


was opened by a little shrunken grey¬ 
haired old woman almost shrouded in a 
voliuninous white muslin cloth, from the 
folds of which her piercing black eyes 
peeped out with a frightened expression 
which immediately excited the boys’ 
sympathy. 

” All right, Mother Veerapen ! ” said 
Guy, with a smile, “don’t be alarmed. 
It’s only the Sinny-doreya [young 
masters].” 

“ Ah ! dat all,” exclaimed the old lady, 
eNudently much relieved in mind. “ Very 
glad to see young massa always, but I 
s’pose you look for ole Veerapen, and he 
not at home dis bery night. Him gone 
shoot in de jongle wid de big rifle dat 
Peria-dorey jjig master] gib him tree 
year ago dis fossmass.” 

“ But didn’t he get the Peria-dorey's 
message? ” asked Guy, with considerable 
anxiety in his tone; “ we’re going out to 
shoot wild-pig, and he was to have gone 
wdth us.” 

“ Him got no message, dat sartin ! ” 
exclaimed the old dame in astonishment; 
“ not a cooly come here dis ebenin’, dat I 
know. De ole man am only start ’bout 
one horn* agone, and Sinny-dorey find 
him in de jongle for sho’, and den ebery- 
ting come right enof. WTiat you tink, 
Massa Marsden, eh ? ” 

“ It’ll be all right if we can only find 
him,” said Guy, a little more hopefully; 
“ do you know 'vv'here he’s gone, 
Mammy? ” 

“ Yiss, yiss; dat I know for sho’,” 
answered the old dame, brightening up ; 
“ him gone down by de ole tank near 
Oolumbe village. First him look at de 
cheetah trap dat am in de jongle behind 
de ole ruined dagoba, an’ den after dat 
him say him lie in wait and try if him 
no can shoot de wild deer dat come 
on dis moonlight night to de tank to 
drink.” 

“ Oh, we know where the tank is, right 
enough,” broke in Hugh excitedly; 


“ come along, Guy, and don’t let’s waste 
any more time.” 

“ It can’t be more than a mile and a 
half from here,” observed Guy, as, ha'ving 
thanked the old lady and wished her 
good-night, the boys quitted the solitary 
hut and resumed their walk; “I know 
the place as well as possible.” 

“I suppose we’re safe to find the old 
fellow there,” said Hugh, as he threw his 
rifle over his shoulder; “ w'hat a lark 
we’ll havel Perhaps Veerapen 'will let 
us lie in ambush with him at the tank on 
the chance of shooting some deer, and 
then we could try and track the wild-pigs 
afterwards.” 

“Yes, that would be splendid; but I 
can’t think how the pater’s message mis¬ 
carried. A mistake must have been made 
somehow.” 

“ You may depend upon it, the mess^e 
was taken to the •wrong person,” replied 
Hugh, “but, as it happens, it doesn’t 
matter a bit. I say, Guy, what a firight 
you put old Mother Veerapen into, knock¬ 
ing like that at the door ! ” 

The boys laughed gaily as they strode 
along in the bright moonlight, and the 
discordant croaking frogs around raised a 
hideous chorus, as if attempting to mock 
those joyous tones. From the coolies’ 
lines, now left far behind, came occasion¬ 
ally floating the not unmusical sounds of 
a native flute and drum, and now and 
again the hoarse cry of a peacock, or of 
some hungry night-bird, came wailing 
upon the night breeze. The fireflies 
flickered with their bright greenish light 
hither and thither amidst the shadowy 
foliage of the trees and the clambering 
parasitic plants where the moonbeams 
could not penetrate; and occasionally 
some giant bat or flying-fox flitted by on 
ghostly and almost soundless wing. Ever 
and anon, but at long intervals, the bark 
of the prowling jackal sounded discordant 
and wild. 

{To he continued.) 


STILTS AND STILTSMEN. 

^Fhsbe are few boys who have not attempted With a pair of stilts strapped on in this 

X to walk on stilts, and fewer still who manner, and a long stick as a rest and 

have felt comfortable when doing so. Stilt- balancing pole, it is astonishingly easy not 

walking is not very exciting as an amuse- only to keep one’s balance, but to move 

ment, except it be from the ever-present along freely. However, we do not suppose 

danger of falling; but if it were not for this that everyone will believe this, or have the 

fear of falling the walking would come pluck to try it, and as much of the skill in 

easier, for, astonishing as it hiay seem, it is stilt-walking depends on individual aptitude, 

nevertheless true that the longer the stilt j we must be content to leave the matter very 
the easier it is to use. much as it was—after duly cautioning our 

The ordinary stilt is a stick about five feet readers against the very dangerous l<wp 

long, with a block of wood screwed to its system. And now for a few words on stilts 

side about a foot from the ground. This is in general. 

the safest kind, and the most diflficult to walk It is a remarkable thing that stilts 
with; for as soon as the boy thinks he is are peculiar to no clime or country. They 

about to fall, instead of bringing the other are like the British dominions on which the 

leg to support him as he would if he were sun does not set. Wherever there are low 

walking, he simply jumps off. lands there seem to be stilts. Even in the 

Another kind has a leather strap fastened centre of the Pacific Ocean, the Sooth Sea 

to the stick in the form of a loop. This is islander, though guiltless of boots, has worn 

not so safe as the former, and quite as diffi- the stilt for ages. 

cult to manage unless the loop be much One of the Marquesas is the small island 
higher up; it is, as the tradesmen say, “ not of Santa Christina, which is flat, and in the 

recommended.” rainy season marshy; and from here a col- 

The easiest stilt to walk with is that which lection of stilts has come which is in the 

has the block about a yard from the ground, British Museum. The footrests of these 

and has the upper end attached to the leg stilts are in the form of an idol wearing a 

below the knee, so that the stilt becomes the mitred cap, and these hard wood carvings are 

prolongation of the lower half of the leg. lashed on to bamboo poles about six feet 


high and three inches thick. On these 
stilts in the rainy period the natives settle 
their differences, and a free fight is not 
Unusual. 

In some of the islands stilts are used for 
ceremonial purposes only, the idea being to 
make the people taller; in much the same 
way as ladies w'ear high heels to their shoes. 
This is a very old device, which we hear of 
on the Pacific coasts of Asia and America as 
well as in Italy and Greece. In China, 
Japan, and India, there have apparently been 
acrobats on stilts from time immemorial. 
But we need not keep so far afield. 

At Namur in Belgium, owing to the 
periodical floods of the Sambre and Meuse 
turning the roads into marshes and streams, 
it has been for years the practice for people 
to go about either in boats or on stilts. And 
concerning this practice there is a story and 
an anniversary. It appears that in the days 
of the Archduke Albert, the Governor of 
Namur promised to send that great man a 
troop of men-at-arms who were neither on 
foot nor on horseback, and made good his 
word by ordering up two companies of stilts- 
men, who went through their drill so well 
that the delighted Archduke took off the 
town beer-tax, very much to the gratification 
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of the aforesaid stiltsmen and their relatives. 
And in memory of this there is every year 
lield in Namur a stilt-fight, in which two 
companies of men in mediaeval costume fight 
a more or less sham battle, their sisters and 
cousins and aunts acting as an ambulance 


merly. In the old days the markets at 
Bayonne and Bordeaux were frequented by 
peasants who came in on stilts from thirty 
and even sixty miles around, carrying their 
sacks and baskets of goods to sell; but 
now the peasant comes by rail and leaves 


and slung alongside the gun; and then to 
make the outfit complete there comes a fry¬ 
ing-pan hung well at the back. His usual 
coat is of dirty white sheepskin, and if only 
his stilts were red he would look like a fla¬ 
mingo striding about, for although he takes 



Ths Stilt Fight at Namur. 


brigade, and setting them up on their stilts 
whenever they topple over. 

Namur is not the only place with a stilt 
anniversary. At Brive la Gaillarde the 
schoolboys have a holiday on which they 
^o out into the country with stilts and long 
aticks and hunt for snakes, returning to 
terrify the women and children with their 
captures hung on to the end of the sticks. 


his stilts at home for use in his daily 
work. 

He calls them his “tchangues,” or big 
legs, or rather big shanks. They are long 
sticks a yard and a half high, with a step for 
the feet, and near the top they are made flat 
so as to be strapped against the leg. At the 
other end by way of ferrule there is a sheep- 
bone. 


very little steps with his legs he takes very 
long ones with his prolongations, and covers 
quite a couple of yards at every stride. Be¬ 
sides the stilts he carries with him a long 
stick which seiv’es as a shepherd’s crook, 
and, with a seat at the top, for something to 
sit on with a fair amount of security. 

These Landais have, of course, taken to 
stilts not from choice, but because they could 



To walk from Paris to Moscow” on stilts 
is rather an undertaking, and yet it was 
recently done in fifty-eight days by Sylvain 
Bornon, who left Paris on March 12 last. He 
was a Landais, and had gone about on stilts 
from babyhood, as many of his fellow’ country¬ 
men still do, though not so many as for- 


The Snake Hunters of Brive la Gaillarde. 

To get on these stilts he uses a step or a 
window-sill. When he has mounted them 
by the side of his hut his wife hands him up 
his wallet and gourd, which he slings on one 
of his shoulders ; a gun is often handed up 
next, and that he slings on the other ; then 
an old blue cotton umbrella is handed aloft 


not help it. The ground is sandy and 
marshy, and the half-dry marshes are rich 
in herbage only in the summer, while the 
sand is dotted with furze bushes and thickets. 
Roads are unknown; and in this doubtful 
soil a man on stilts has an advantage; he 
cares not for thorn, he cares not for stone, 
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he strides through thick marshes where ford I 
there is none. I 

When a Landais on stilts is in a hurry he ' 
can move as fast as any man in Gascony. 1 
In 1808 the Empress Josephine went to meet 
Napoleon at Bayonne, and the Landais sent 
her an escort of stiltsmen who kept up along¬ 
side the carriage at a walk though the hor.ses 
were at a trot; and when they ran they out¬ 


T he illustration on the next page represents I 
a basket of plants, which—barring the ! 
birds—have been dried in what is known as 
the Erfurt manner. As a rule the palms , 
and gras.ses which reach us from abroad are j 
dried out in the sun much as we make hay, 
being spread about and left in the open ' 
until much of the moisture has evaporated ; j 
but a large business is being done in ' 
Germany by the artificial desiccation of | 
plants of dry habit, belonging more par- i 
ticularly to the natural orders of grasses 
and composites, the chief representatives of I 
the latter being the species of Gnaphalium, j 
and Antennaria, and Helichrysum—and j 
also Rhodanthe and Acroclinium—known 
amongst us as “ Everlastings.” 

Some of the Everlastings, treated in the 
same manner, come to us from the Cape of 
Good Hope, but these are chiefly the shrubby 
Aphlexis and Phoenocoma. What we call 
Everlastings the French call Immortelles, 
but in this country we restrict that name ta 
only one or two of the many species. 

During the summer a trial was made in a 
small way of this Erfurt system. The 
plants were chosen with care in dry weather 
in order to have the best chance of preserva¬ 
tion. They took some weeks in collection 
and were dealt with two or three at a time. 
As soon as they were cut, they were stood 
separately in ordinary medicine bottles — 
clear glass ones -in which there was only 
half an inch of water, and they were thus 
kept for a day and a night in a warm room. 
The object of this was to get the surface of 
the plant fairly dry without allowing the 
colour to fade. 

While the first lot was drying a quantity 
of sand was taken and thoroughly washed 
until the water that ran through it was clear. 
The sand was then shovelled out on to a ' 
sloping board, and left to dry before a fire. ' 
When it was dry it was sifted so as to get ^ 
rid of the dust, and at the same time lose its j 
larger grains. In other wwds it was reduced 
to the same condition as silver sand, which | 
can be bought by the quart at any shop 
where birdseed is sold; and if the silver i 
sand had bc.:*n available it would have saved : 
some of the trouble. The essential things | 
are that the sand should be dry and warm, 
and have as few vitalising qualities as pos¬ 
sible ; so that even the silver sand would be 
improved by washing and sifting. 

A section of earthenware drain pipe was j 
taken, and the bottom stopped up with an I 
old saucepan lid, which >vas kept in place by 
a piece of galvanised wdre netting that was 
lashed round the shoulder of the pipe. Dry 
warm sand was then poured into the pipe to 
a depth of three inches, and into this two 
or three of the plants, as they were ready, 
were stuck upright, after half an inch had 
been cut off their stems where they had 
been in the water. 

About a foot of indiarubber gas-tabing 
was then fitted over a small funnel, and 
down this the sand was poured by one per¬ 
son, while the other so manipulated the 


stripped the whole cavalcade. Not only will 
a Landais ran on stilts, but he will dance on 
them, and even jump, but the athletic sports 
at the seaside towns are mostly in the hands 
of professionals, and these are—well, they 
are not always Landais. 

“ The shepherds,” we read, “ who have 
used stilts all their lives would feel like fish 
out of water if they were to follow their sheep 
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stream as to fill in around and between the 
leaves, so as not to disturb them, and finally 
cover the plant for two or three inches. The 
pipe was then carried carefully, upright as ! 
it was, and placed on the top of a stove with 
the tire going at the side, and it was left 
there-till next morning. It was then lifted 
down, and with as little disturbance as pos¬ 
sible, and still kept upright, the bottom was 
undone and the sand allowed to pour out 
gently. 

The plants "were dry almost to brittleness, 
and the colours were faded very little ; they 
faded slightly after^'ards, but not entirely, 
and the brittleness soon went off when they 
were exposed to the air, and probably the 
moisture that removed the brittleness also 
removed the colour. Some day we shall 
doubtless discover a way of preserving plants 
in their natural habit and colour, but no 
process yet known is really satisfactory. The 
present systems are all dependent on dry¬ 
ness ; the drier the plant the better it keeps, 
and the more quickly it is dried, the more it 
retains its natural hue. 

With regard to grasses, which are naturally 
dry in habit, a simpler plan than we have 
been considering is generally adopted. The 
sand is poured into a shallow box, watered 
so as to clean it and make it firm, and when 
it is quite dry the grasses are simply stuck 
into it and left for a day or two. At the 
same time they do better if the sand is warm, 
and if they are entirely covered with it. By 
some people gra.sses are stuck into sand, 
and a bell glass kept over them till they are 
dry. Others have dried their plants in 
cotton wool with some success, but the 
dilliculty in that process is to get the plants 
out of the wool without leaving them fluffy. 

It w’ould seem that a better plan would be 
to use hot pellets of blotting paper, but this 
has not yet been attempted, though it is 
worth a trial. 

When delicate plants are brought home by 
explorers for dissection they are usually pre¬ 
served in spirit, but this makes all colours j 
brown. Dilute acetic acid is also used occa- | 
sionally, as is also Goadby’s solution, espe- j 
cially for fruits. This solution consists of ’ 
four ounces of baysalt, two of burnt alum, 
and twenty grains of corrosive sublimate 
dissolved in half a gallon of boiling, water. 
And it is probable that in some such solu¬ 
tion, or a transparent jelly, all our plants will 
one day be preserved, for wc are not likely 
to leiiiain contented with the old high and 
dry method represented for instance in the 
collection of British flora in the swing cases 
at the entrance of the Botanical Department 
in the South Kensington Natural History 
Museum, where the specimens are so faded 
and corpse-like as to make comparison a 
misery. 

Even some of the dryness and flatness 
might be forgiven if we could only keep the 
colour. Mr. Saunders of Luton used to 
manage this as well as anyone. He put his 
plants between sheets of porous paper in the 
usual way, and then pressed them between 
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on foot. Even in the wooded districts from 
which sheep have nearly disappeared, giving 
place to cattle, the herdsman is frequently 
mounted on stilts as he accompanies his 
roaming animals while they crop the under¬ 
growth of the forest. Perhaps the brutes 
themselves would no longer respect him if 
they had not to look up to him I ” 


I sheets of millboard lashed together with 
strings having running nooses, and the 
bundle he put into hot sand and left it there 
for a couple of days. 

Dr. Schonland's way is to take a pint of 
saturated solution of sulphurous acid (which 
can be had cheaply from any chemist) and 
add to it half a pint of methylated spirit; 
into this mixture, which he keeps in a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle carefully corked when not 
in use, he puts his plants for about a quarter 
of an hour, allowing even an hour for the 
fleshier ones, such as the Aroideae. The 
solution takes the colour out of the speci¬ 
mens, but when they are shaken clear of the 
drops of ‘the fluid and left alone in a w^arm 
place to dry superficially, and then pressed 
between blotting paper and the packet laid 
on hot water pipes to dry thoroughly, a good 
deal of the colour returns and seems to be 
permanent. The diflkulty in his process is 
to keep the plants from shrivelling on 
removal from the solution, and also from 
becoming disordered, the latter risk being 
minimised 1)y placing the smaller varieties 
between sheets of vegetable parchment 
before they are introduced into the liquid. 
The same difficulty is apparent in the acid 
process, 'which does not seem to have fulfilled 
its promise. In this salicylic acid is dissolved 
in alcohol and then heated up to boiling 
point in an evaporating vessel, when the 
plants are drawn through it, shaken dry, and 
pressed between sheets of bibulous paper. 
But as a rule it is only the strong plants 
that do not shrivel, and blues and violets 
fade rapidly. 

Another plan, and by no means a bad one 
with some plants, is to place the specimen 
between two sheets of white blotting paper, 
put them into the middle of a folded news¬ 
paper, and then iron them with a flat iron 
hot enougli to iron a shirt with. Colour^ 
blotting paper does not do, as you stain the 
plant, and the newspaper itself will leave 
ink on it, but any white fabric of fine texture, 
such as a pocket handkerchief, does almost 
as well as the while paper. Perhaps instead 
of blotting paper wc should say paper that 
will blot, for any porous, unsized paper will 
do, any paper on which ink will run. Mr. 
Grindon uses ordinary newspaper, but then 
he lays his plants in cotton wool between 
the leaves, so as to escape the ink and at the 
same time avail himself of the printing 
paper's absorbency and cheapness. And for 
the first attempts of boys, new'spaper and 
brown paper, and better than all, packing 
paper, do fairly, without anything else. At 
the same time if a thing is worth doing at 
all it is worth doing well, and these are 
merely suggested as rough and ready substi¬ 
tutes. The great thing is to dry the plants 
and submit every part of them to equal 
pressure, and in practical use it will be found 
advisable to have two miniature beds made 
of sand or sawdust, such as ai'e made for 
doll’s cradles, and place the absorbent 
paper between them with the millboard or 
wood outside. In this way the pressure 
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is not only equalised but the drying facili¬ 
tated. 

There is little difficulty in drying or press¬ 
ing grasses or ferns, but with the fleshy 


mate can be tried, for the poisonous solution 
not only softens the plant but saves it from 
rotting. A simpler way is to put the plants 
in boiling water for ten minutes, as recom- 


put them on hot paper, tie them round in a 
hot sand bag, and leave them in the kitchen 
oven all night. This seems to kill or cure, but 
as a rule a succulent plant even after this will 



plants, like the stonecrop for instance, things 
are not so easy. Lindley’s notion of steep¬ 
ing them, and indeed all other plants, for nn 
hour in a strong solution of corrosive subli- 


mended by Balfour, and very few plants are 
the worse for this, though it is not so effectual 
a treatment ns Lindley’s. Some collectors 
not only steep their plants in hot water, but 


have to undergo two or three pressures in 
different papers before it is fit for mounting. 
And before it is mounted it is wise to wash 
it over with a preservative solution to keep 
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it free from insects. The solution used at 
Kew Gardens consists of an ounce each of 
corrosive sublimate and carbolic acid in a 
quart of methylated spirits; and all dried 
plants last the longer for being treated ^^ith 
some such mixture. But we need not go 
again over the same ground as we did in 
“Plant Collecting” in the July part for 
1890. 

It is a common thing among plants, 
whether dried in sand or dried on paper, for 


the flowers to come in pieces and fall apart; 
and the only remedy for this that has yet 
been suggested is to use gum in the same 
way as it is used with the living flowers sent 
to Covent Garden. The process does not 
take long: a wire is put into the gum bottle, 
and the small drop of gum adhering to it 
when taken out is simply dropped into the 
centre of the bloom in such a manner as to 
stick the parts of the flower together. For 
dried plants glue would probably be better 


than gum, for glue—that is, the carpenter’s 
kind—does not always lead to discolouration, 
whereas gum does. It was reported some 
time ago that the difficulty regarding the 
preservation of holly berries, row’an berries, 
and such fruits had been got over by boiling 
them in gelatine, which is another name for 
refined glue; and this plan would seem to 
be worth a trial, although so many others 
have been failures. 

(the end.) 


BAMBOO WOEK 

Bv W. Wheeler. 


PART I. 




with the approach of winter the days become 
shorter, and indoor occupations have to be 
largely substituted for outdoor sports and 
recreations, many of our readers will, no 
doubt, be wishing for something new upon 
which to exercise their manipulative and 
inventive skill. We believe, therefore, that 
a short series of practical articles on the 
above subject should meet with a wide wel¬ 
come. 

Although articles of fancy-furniture made 
from bamboo-cane are already familiar 
enough to all of us, bamboo work has, at 
present, been but little taken up by amateurs. 
Probably not one per cent, of the mechani¬ 
cally gifted persons who are accustomed to 
occupy part of their leisure time in turning, 
fret-cutting, carving, and other hand-indus¬ 
tries, have ever tried to put together a bracket 
or paper-rack of bamboo. And yet bamboo 
work certainly deserves the attention of 
amateurs, for it is distinguished by the 
possession of just those qualities which are 
desirable in a recreative home-industiy. 

The processes to be mastered—the secrets 
of the craft, so to say—are few and easy of 
acquirement, so that after fair practice a 
neat-handed and intelligent amateur can 
turn out work as good as that of a pro¬ 
fessional bamboo-w'orker. Then, too, a 
practically unlimited number of really 
useful articles may be made of bamboo, 
and there is very wide scope for the exer¬ 
cise of the artistic faculty in the design¬ 
ing of them. The technicalities once 
mastered, the amateur of talent may even 
be expected to produce articles of higher 
artistic worth than most of those to be 
found in the shops; and, at all events, his 
productions will be far more interesting than 
similar trade articles, as these latter are of 
course made in huge quantities, all alike, 
while probably every article produced by the 
amateur is unique—he works for the love of 


the work, and consequently finds a pleasure 
in the continual productions of fresh design. 

Another advantage of bamboo work is that 
it can be executed with very little dust and 
litter; it is distinctly a cleanly sort of work. 
Then, again, it is inexpensive; the canes 
cost very little, and the tools and appliances 
required are but few and simple. 

We will now proceed to describe the 
making of a comparatively simple article, 
a fire-screen, in detail. The following tools 
will be required: a small hammer; a brace 
with two or three bits from ^ inch to J inch ; 
a small, fine-toothed saw; two or three small 
bradawls; a f-inch and .^-inch half-round rasp; 
knife, and a glue-pot. These are all ordinary 
carpenters’ tools, which will be in the pos¬ 
session of most of our readers already, ex¬ 
cepting the half-round rasps, which are 
specially made for bamboo work, and are to 
be had of only three or four houses in 
London. Our readers cannot perhaps do 
better than obtain them from the Japanese 
Bamboo Supply Stores, 318 Upper Street, 
Islington, London, where the canes and 


everything else required for bamboo work 
may also be obtained. 

Furnished with the above-mentioned tools, 
and with about a shilling’s worth of cane, 
we have everything we require, and can 
begin making our screen (fig. 1). The canes 




may be had either straw-colour, brown, or 
mottled; those last named are called in the 
trade “tortoise-shell canes,” and cost slightly 
more than the others. 



R.\spi.ng Bamboo. 


All cutting tools must be sharp and in 
good order. Begin by cutting off from about 
|-inch rods, the uprights a and b, and the 
cross-pieces c, d, e, and f, each about one 
inch longer than measurement given on sketch. 
This done, hollow with the rasp one end 
of each of the cross-pieces, making them fit 
on to the round surface of one of the up¬ 
rights. Then mark off with a saw or rasp 
scratch, on the four cross-pieces c, d, e, and f, 
thb length which they are requued to be 
when finished, measuring from the inside of 
the curve of hollow whereby the rod has 
been fitted to one of the uprights, a, and in 
the same way rasp down the other ends of 
the four cross-pieces to fit on to the other 
upright, B, being careful that the inside of 
the hollows shall exactly reach the saw or 
rasp scratch. In making the second hollow 
on each cross-piece great care must be taken 
that it lies exactly parallel with the first. 

The next step is to fix the four cross-pieces 
to the two uprights, and this is done by 
means of wood dowels, n {i.e. plugs), which 
are fitted down the tubes of cross-pieces and 
into holes drilled into uprights, which should 
be of the same calibre as the tubes of cross¬ 
pieces, or slightly smaller. The dowels should 
first be fitted into the cross-pieces, then 
into the holes drilled in uprights. When, by 
means of the dow'els, the flat panel formed 
of the two uprights and four cross-pieces has 
been fitted together quite true and square, and 
every imperfection and inaccuracy of fit has 
been rectified, it must next be glued up. Never 
begin to use glue until you have got the 
work to go together faultlessly. Then take 
it apart, and stick the dowels loosely in the 
drilled holes in uprights a and b, having the 
cross-pieces c, d, e, and f so laid out that you 
can take up each quickly and without danger 
of mistaking one for another. Bemember 
that in bamboo work every dowel has to be 
fitted specially to the hole it is intended for, 
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and that the result of taking d for e, or of turn¬ 
ing c round so that the side fitted to a conies 
to B, will very likely be to spoil the work. The 
process of glueing should be got through as 
quickly as possible, and the glue should bo 
fresh, hot, and used plentifully. The strength 
of a dowelled and glued joint in bamboo 
work depends partly upon the clot of glue 
round the dowel on the inside of the tube. 
It is often desirable to run a little glue into 
the holes as well as glueing the dowels. 

Begin by glueing the dowels into the up¬ 
right A, then glue their projecting ends into 
the tubes of cross-pieces c, d, e, f, being care¬ 
ful to apply these as fitted, and to get them 
well home. Next proceed in exactly the same 
manner with upright b, glueing the dowels first 
into the upright and afterwards into the re¬ 
maining ends of cross-pieces. If neceskary, the 
glued dowel may be gently tapped home wdth 
a hammer. When glued, the section must be 
clamped up and left for about twenty-four 
hours for the glue to dry. (In these articles 
the word “section” will be used to signify 
any construction of rods so put together as 
to form a flat surface.) To clamp up the 
section, pass a string looped at one end round 
it at D, at right angles with a, b ; thread the 
free end through the loop, draw it tight, and 
pass it under the string where' this crosses 
one of the uprights. Apply a similar clamp 
at E. To further tighten the clamps a short 
stick may be twisted into the string as shown 
in sketch. Dowels used in bamboo work 
should be made of straight-gained dry 
deal, and the best way of preparing the wood 
is to saw it up into long square strips which 
can be fitted by the aid of a plane, spoke- 
shave, or knife. In fitting a dowel into a 
tube or drilled hole it will be found more 
convenient to work from the end of a long 
strip of wood, which can be afterwards sawn 
off the dowel first and lit it afterwards. In 


bamboo work dowels cannot, as in carpenters’ 
work, be prepared for use in quantity, because, I 
as already explained, each dowel has to be | 
separately fitted. If it should happen that a I 
knot comes in the way of c. joint, it must be I 
rasped down flush; it is desirable, where ! 
possible, so to select the cane that the | 
joints all come between knots. j 

The glued-up section, being dry, has now j 
to be finished into a screen by the addition j 
of the feet, pediment, decorative filling be- ! 
tween cross-bars, and centre panel. First j 
saw off the four sloping pieces, k, and fit | 
them to the uprights a and b, by hollowing | 
the bevelled ends with the rasps in the j 
manner already described, but first filling 
the tube with, say, 3-inch glued plugs, so 
that the hollowed bevel fitting on to the up¬ 
rights will be solid instead of hollow. Be 
careful that the four pieces, k, all meet the 
uprights at exactly the same angle. If the 
cross-pieces, j, be of slightly thinner cane than 
the four sloping pieces, k, they may be fitted 
direct into holes drilled in these latter; but 
if the cane for k and j be of the same thick¬ 
ness, then they muet be fastened together by 
dowelling in the manner already described. 
The ends of uprights a and b must be plugged 
and fitted to the surface of j. When all the | 
joints have been got to fit perfectly, the feet 
must be glued on. Observe the instructions 
given above as to gluing and clamping, and 
do not forget to roughen the surface of the 
uprights A and b, at junctures with k, so that 
glue may hold better. These four junctures 
must then be further secured by l^-inch 
screws through each, the holes for which 
must be carefully drilled, and the heads 
countersunk. A 2 -inch French nail must pass 
through the cross-pieces, j, into the plugged 
ends of the uprights a and b, and holes must 
1 be bored for these nails with a bradawl | 
I through J. The two pieces of ornamental 1 


filling, H, coming between the cross-rails c and 
D must be fitted in, plugged up, and secured 
with glue, and thin 2-inch French nails, the 
nails passing through into the plugged ends. 

The straight pieces between e and f can 
be fastened in the same way. The small 
uprights of pediment, or handle, had better 
pass direct into holes drilled in the cross-bar, 
c, and in the cross-piece above it. The top 
ends of a and b and the two ends of m must 
be plugged and finished with fancy brass 
nails, or turned wood buttons, and the w’hole 
frame must, when finished, be varnished 
with white hard varnish. 

To complete tlie screen, the centre space 
must now be filled with a panel. This may 
be either of glass, or of a fabric stretched on 
a wood frame made of ^-inch deal. If 
of glass, a fancy frosted or w’aved glass of an 
I agreeable colour may be cho.sen, or a pretty 
! panel may be made by pressing dried ferns, 
flowers, butterflies, etc., between two sheets 
of thin transparent glass—about I6-cz. 
best quality sheet is suitable for this pur¬ 
pose. A handsomer panel may be made by 
having the coloured glass painted upon. If 
the panel be of a fabric, an embroidered 
Japanese square is the most suitable; these 
squares of silk and other materials are to be 
had at very low prices, and even on the cheap 
I qualities the embroidery is often wonderfully 
good and artistic. Effective panels may also 
be made with cretonnes, tapestries, and other 
materials; designs of Oriental character 
should be selected. 

The panel having been prepared, must be 
beaded in on both sides with split solid cane, 
using fine ^-inch French nails, and boring 
holes in the cane for them with a fine brad¬ 
awl. Before beading in panel all knots on 
the inside of the frame must be rasped level. 

(7c> be continued.) 


THE BOY’S OWN WINDMILI, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobdek, 

Author of to Build a Rouimj Punt," ''The liofi Own Model Locomoticr" etc. 


T hese fans being only half an inch thick 
would be likely to warp and twist out of 
shape on exposure to the weather, so to pre¬ 
vent that you must strengthen each fan by 
nailing on a couple of battens or stays, as at 
a b, fig. 26. 

They should be of some hard wood about 
i inch thick. I used walnut, but if you have 
a dilBculty in getting any, oak would do 
instead. 

Make these one inch wide, and chamfer off 
the side edges and ends, and then nail on 
fiimly with brads. 



You will find that preparing, cutting out, 
and finishing these fans is rather a long job, 
and so when completed w’e will turn for a 
change to some iron work and commence by 
making the shaft, fig. 27. 


PART VII. 


This simply consists of a piece of iron gas¬ 
piping. Get that known as | inch, and see 
that it is screwed at both end& 



Fio. 27. 


It should be 4 feet 6 inches long, and you 
will require a back nut (jf inch) to screw on 
at each end, as at a b. 

The excentric shown at c will next occupy 
our attention. It is a combination of wood 
and metal, and takes the place and does the 
work of an ordinary crank, which in this case 
would weaken the shaft too much unless made 
of very much larger diameter tubing than we 
intend using, and so an excentric is more 
suitable, as it allows the shaft to extend right 
through from end to end without any break. 
To make this, take a piece of 1 inch plank, 
and draw a line down the centre as at e f 
(fig. 28), and near one end of the line draw 
with the compasses a small circle, as at b, of 
the same diameter as the outside of shaft 
which it is intended to fit tightly. 

The size of the excentric depends now upon 
the stroke of the pump you intend it to work. 
I provided for a stroke of 4^ inches, and if 


I you use the pump which I intend to presently 
j describe you liad better do the same : so from 
the centre of circle b mark off a length of 
2\ inches, as at a, and then from the point \ 
describe a circle which will enclose the 
smaller one, -which will be about 5 inches 
and I in diameter, and always bear in mind 
in making an excentric that the “ throw ” or 
travel is always detennined by the distance 
between the centres a and b, which must be 
just half the length of the stroke required, 
irrespective of the size of the outside circle 



Fig. 28. 

F E, which depends entirely upon the size of 
the shaft it is to be mounted on. 

For example, you could have the same 
stroke, viz., 4| inches, with an excentric 
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barely 5 inches in diameter if your shaft was 
only i inch across ; but to return to the one 
we are now making, when you have marked 
it on the board, cut it carefully out with the 
keyhole saw, and also cut out the small 
circle b to admit the shaft. 

This disc of wood must now be bound 
round the edge with a strip of the galvanised 
sheet steel you previously used, and of which 
you will have sufficient remaining for this 
purpose. It should be cut just the width of 
the woo<l, viz., 1 inch, and fastened on by 
small screws with their heatls countersunk 
level with the surface of the steel plate. 

Without this protection the wootl, being 
soft, would last but a short time, and it is 
shown in position in fig. 28 by the double 
line. When this is done you must cut out 
two other similar circles in wood, only \ inch 
thick, and making them 7 inches in diameter, 
but of course keeping the distance between 
the centres a and b exactly the same as in the 
first one; these form the shoulders to the 
excentric, and should be screwed firmly on 
each side of the first disc, as shown in sec¬ 
tion at c. 

See that the grain of the wood crosses, as 
previously explained, for the rings, and before 
finally screwing on the last one you will have 
to make the excentric strap or ring (fig. 29). 

This may be cut out from one piece of 
woo<l, or in two halves, as indicated by the 
dotted line, and should be of wood 1 inch thick 
and correspondingly deep, and must also be 
lined with the sheet steel in the same 
manner as before, both inside and out, as 
shown, leaving the ends projecting about an 
inch below the wood to fasten to the excentric 
rod, the top of which is shown in fig. 30 at 
A, which is an end view of the excentric in 
position on shaft. 

The excentric rod should be 2 inches 
square, and about 10 feet 6 inches long, and 
the upper end must be mortised out for a 
width of 1 inch to admit the lower portion, b, 
of excentric strap (fig. 29). 


Then drill a \ inch hole through all and 
screw up tightly with a 2 inch bolt and nut, 
B (fig. 30). This you will, of course, not screw 
on until required on the mill, and the other 
end must also bo mortised in the same 
manner to admit the head of the pump 
plunger. The strap or ring can now be 
placed over the excentric and the remaining 



shoulder or disc screwed on, which will keep 
the strap from getting displaced ; but as the | 
strap is of the same thickness as the excen¬ 
tric, viz., 1 inch, the shoulders would bind I 
on the strap and cause a great deal of un- ! 
necessary friction ; so to prevent that, place [ 
a thin sheet of wood or cardboard a littlb 
over ^ of an inch thick between the excentric 
and remaining disc, as shown by the double 
line in section c, fig. 28; this wdll keep the 
sides from touching and allow it to work 
easily. The shaft should now be temporarily 
placed in the bearings or journals, so that it 
projects at one end only 5} inches from the 
journal nearest it, as at f in fig. 31. 

{To bf continued.') 
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Problem No. 282. 
By H. F. L. Mkykii. 
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Flight Squares. 

The first problem in two moves, in which 
the black King, after White’s first move, had 
seven squares to move to, was by F. C. Collins, 
thus White, K-Q R 7 ; Rs—Q B sq. and 
K R 7 ; B-Q B 3 ; Ps-Q 5, K 4, and K Kt 7. 
Black, K-Q 2; R—K 3; Kt-Q 7; Ps— 
Q Kt 4 and Q 3. (Two other problems of 
this kind have been published since then, 
but they are so clumsy that they are not 
worth quoting.) Collins has blocked and 
attacked three of the nine squares of the 
King’s teiTitory, but it is possible to let the 
black King have a free domain of eight 
squares, thus:—White, K—K Kt 2; Rs—K 2 
and K Kt 8 ; B—Q sq.; Kt—Q 6; Ps— 
K Kt 7 and K R 2. Black, K—K Kt 4 ; B— 
K 2; Kts—K 4 and K R sq.; P—K 3. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. One 
of the seven moves of the black King pro¬ 
duces a “ mirror-mate ”—that is, one in which 
the King’s field is unoccupied by any piece. 
A choice of eight moves is given to Black 
after White’s first move in the above diagram. 
This can be ananged so that three mirror- 
mates occur, thus :—White, K—K R 5 ; Rs— 
Q B 2 and K 8; Bs— Q Kt sq. and K Kt sq.; 
Kt-Q Kt 6; Ps-Q Kt 2, Q Kt 4, K 7, KB 2, 
and K Kt 2. Black, K—K 4 ; B—K 6 ; Kts— 
Q Kt 2 and K B sq.; Ps- Q Kt 4 and K Kt G. 
A similar choice of eight moves, with the 
peculiarity of there being a different mate in 
each case, is seen in this:—White, K— 
Q B 8; Q-Q B sq.; Rs-K 5 and K B 5 ; 
Bs-Q R 3 and Q B 4; Kts-Q 8 and 
K Kt sq.; P—K B 7. Black, K-Q 5 ; Q — 
Q Kt 8 ; Rs-K 3 and K B 6 ; B- K B G ; 
Kts- Q B 4 and K B 3 ; Ps— Q Kt G and Q 4. 
White to play, and mate in Uvo (2) moves. 

Collins might have prevented the captures, 
and likewise employed only the small number 
of twelve pieces, thus:—White, K—QR8; 
Rs- Q B sq. and K R 7 ; Bs- Q B 3 and K 4 ; 
Ps-K 5 and K Kt 7. Black, K-Q 2; B— 
K B 7; Kt—Q 4; Ps-Q Kt 4 and Q 3. A 
vertical arrangement requires thirteen pieces, 
thus :—White, K—Q Kt 2; Rs—Q Kt 8 and 
K R 4 ; Bs K 6 and K B 4 ; Ps-Q R 2 and 
Q Kt 7. Black, K—Q Kt 4 ; Bs—Q R sq. and 
K 2; Kt—Q 4 ; Ps—Q B 4 and Q 6. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. T.—Philidor’s short i^mc of vol. xiii. p. 495, was 
given on a diagram in voL ii. p. 143. 

J. B.—The eolution of Meyer’s problem in seventy- 
three moves, called “ the longest end-game," to which 
we referred in vol. xili. p. 271, nppearg in the October 
part of the “ Leisure Hour." The prire solver is Paul 
Jahn, of Berne, in Switzerland. Tlie position is :— 
White, K—K Kt sq.; Kts—Q 3 and K R 3. Black, 
K-K R 2 ; P-K R 6. 
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with the locality, for they went steadily for¬ 
ward in spite of the darkness, and the only 
notice that either man took of the pelting 
stoi^m was to unstrap and put on his trusty 
ohhohen, a kind of long-deeved overcoat 
with a hood attached to its collar, which 
could be puUed quite over the head when 
retired. 

Both men were equipped as himters, 
carrying long guns and broad-bladed 
knives, and wearing the dark green jacket 
and plain leather leggings which formed 
the ordinary sporting costume of the 
period. But though the taller of the two 
looked his hunter part to perfection, his 
companion would have been singled out 
at a glance by any skilled observer as far 
more than a mere average sportsman; 
for his face was that of one of those bom 
leaders of men who make the history of 
an age and control events instead of being 
controlled by them. 

Small in stature and slight in frame, 
this man had none of the grand physical 
impressiveness of Marlborough, or Bis¬ 
marck, or Peter the Great; and few ordi¬ 
nary men would have seen anything to 
admire in his thin, pale features, now 
haggard and wasted as if from a recent 
illness. But the spirit that looked through 
those deep grey eyes of his was the spirit 
which sways armies and moves kingdoms, 
and sweeps away all obstacles like dust 
before the whirlwind; and many a time 
already had he made good (as he was 
soon to do once more) the graphic de¬ 
scription of him w’hich history has pre¬ 
served from the lips of one v/ho was with 
him in the greatest of his battles : 

“ When I first saw him, before the game 
began, he looked so small, and slim, and 
feeble beside me, that I thought nothing 
of him at all, and wondered if he could 
really be the man of whom everybody 
was talking. But when the battle grew 
hot, and he pointed to the towers of Mos¬ 
cow, and called on us to fight like men 
for our white-walled city, and save her 
from being trampled by the unbelievers, 
then he seemed to grow a fiill head taller 
all in one moment, and his eyes flashed, 
and his whole fEU^e seemed on fire, and 
his voice rang out like a trumpet above 
all the roar of the battle—and I felt as 
small before him as if he had been St. 
Michael come straight down from 
heaven! ” 

“ Here comes daylight at last, Sasha ” 
(Alexander), said the shorter man to his 
comrade, looking up at the brightening 
sky; “ and now we must mind what 
we’re about, for I suppose we shall be 
clear of this wood before very long, and 
on the open plain there’s alwaj^s a risk of 
being recognised.” 

“ Heaven forbid I ” cried the taller man, 
vehemently; “ it would indeed be all over 
with Holy Russia were these Polak 
wolves to snap up your Brightness I ” 

“ Hush, my good Sasha,” rejoined the 
other, in a tone of warning; “I’ve told 
you already that this is neither the time 
nor the place for titles ot 'nonour. If you 
donH wp^nt the Polaks to snap me up, the 
best thing you can do is to remember 
that, untu this journey is oyer, I am 
nothing more than plain Dmitri Mikhailo- 
vitch.” 

“ It ^all be as you command, Dmitri 
Mikhailovitch,” said Sasha, respectfully; 
“ but whatever name you may please to 


take, you cannot be other than wha./ you 
are—the greatest man in all Russia ! ” 

“ You’re wrong there, my friend,” 
replied the man addressed as Dmitri, with 
grave emphasis. “ There are many better 
men than I am, thank God; and there is 
one among them,” he added with kind¬ 
ling eyes, “ who is so great a man that I 
should think it honour enough for me 
were history to account me worth naming 
among his helpers and weU-wishers! ” 

“ Whom does your-” (Sasha checked 

himself only just in time). “ Whom do 
you mean, Dmitri Mikhailovitch ? ” 

“I mean,” answered Dmitri, with a 
flush of unwonted enthusiasm upon his 
calm, ptem face, ’’Eoozma Minin, the 
hero of Nijnl Novgorod 1 ” 

At this sudden mention of Russia’s i 
national hero, the tall hunter took off his ' 
cap as reverently as if his companion had 
pronounced the name of a saint. i 

“ We have all fought for Russia,” ; 
j pursued Dmitri, with increasing energy, ! 
I “ but who, save Minin himself, could have | 
gone through the wliole land at the risk 
I of his life, and stirred up all Russia to 
j break the yoke of the invader ? At his ; 

word the Volga towns have risen against 
* our Polish tyrants; at his word the people 
, of Eastern Russia are now arming as 
one man; and at his word, if it please 
: Heaven, an army shall ere long start up 
from the soil of our mother-land, which 
will sweep every foreign oppressor over 
Our borders as the storm drives the , 
dust! ” 

“ God grant it! ” said Sasha, fervently, | 
“ vuaJl may that army have you at its | 
head! ” 

^ Dmitri answered only by a stem smile, 

I and for some time the two moved forward 
in silence. 

“ Ha I ” cried Dmitri, halting suddenly, 
and turning his face upward, “ the ram 
seems to have stopped at last. Good! 
now we shall be able to get along faster.” 

I “ And to throw off these heavy coats of 
I ours,” added Sasha, suiting the action to ^ 
the word. j 

Dmitri followed his example; but { 
scarcely had he done so, when his com- | 
rade ^ve a start, and bent forward as if | 
listening intently. 

“ Do you hear anything, Dmitri 
Mikhailovitch ? ” asked he, eagerly. 

“ I hear some one calling for help ! ” 
cried Dmitri, unslinging his gun with a 
businesslike air. “ Come along, quick I ” 
His companion did the same, and in 
another moment the two brave men were 
dashing through the wood at full speed, j 
side by side, following the direction of the 
cries, which were heard again and again. | 
But, as they neared the scene of action, * 
honest Sasha’s weather-beaten face grew ' 
suddenly radiant; for, mingling with the I 
shouts, he had caught the fierce snorting 
and growling of. a bear, and at that 
' familiar sound all his hunter-spirit awoke 
at once. 

“ Come on, Dmitri Mikhailovitch 1 ” 
cried he, joyftilly. “ We’re in luck—here’s 
some sport all ready made for us I ” 
Dashing headlong onward, they broke 
suddenly from the thickets into a small 
circular spa/'^i shut in on every side by 
tan shadow / trees—evidently the former 
oed of a tiny lake or pool which had 
gradually dried up—on the farther side of 
which a huge black bear, reared upon its 
hind legs against the hollow tnmk of one 


of the dead giants of the forest, appeared 
to be fiercely attacking some adversary 
within. 

The monster seemed to be encounter¬ 
ing a stout resistance, as was plain from 
his savage growls and imcouth gestures 
of pain. But, far from bein^ cowed by 
this determined opposition, it only ap- 
I>eared to make him doubly fiirious, and 
it was manifest that he was fully bent 
upon unearthing and devouring his prey, 
cost what it might. 

The lusty shout with which the two 
hunters heralded their appearance on the 
scene startled the ferocious beast, which 
turned savagely round upon them, thereby 
exjiosing to view the hollow of the tree 
and its inmate, and revealing to the 
amazed eyes of the new-comers that the 
antagonist who was keeping this fierce 
and monstrous brute so stoutly at bay 
was a young, pale-faced, delicate-looking 
boy, with no w'eapon but a short dagger! 

Happily for the brave lad the cleft in 
which he had entrenched liimself was 
too narrow to admit the huge shaggy 
head of the terrible besieger, whose 
threatening fore-paws, every time they 
were thrust forward to clutch the boy, 
got such a taste of the steel as made 
them draw hastily back again. 

So unequal a combat, however, could 
not last. The boy was evidently growing 
weaker and weaker, while the bear was 
as evidently goaded by every fresh re¬ 
pulse to a new and more determined 
attack. But still the young hero main¬ 
tained the hopeless struggle with the 
same unflinching courage where witli 
another boy, even younger than himself, 
whose name was Horatio Nelson, was 
one day to confront a huge Polar bear 
with an empty musket amid the grim 
solitudes of the Arctic Sea. 

Sasha promptly levelled fcis piece; but 
the cooler Dmitri, seeing that e^shot fired 
point-blank in that uncertain light would 
be just as likely to hit the boy as the 
bear, arrested his comrade’s hand. Then, 
moving rapidly a few paces to the right, 
he took a sure aim, and let fly. 

The bear’s sudden start and angry 
growl showed that the shot had told, 
but it instantly recovered itself and came 
on open-mouthed. A second shot rang 
out, and the stricken monster rolled 
heavily over on its side, while Sasha 
rushed upon it knife in hand, uttering a 
loud hurrah. 

But the Russian bear has as many lives 
as a cat, and is never more dangerous 
than when seemingly past all power of 
mischief. As the imprudent hunter came 
within reach, Bruin dragged himself up 
on to his haunches, and opened his ter¬ 
rible jaws once more. 

Another moment, and all would have 
been over with poor Sasha; but just 
then Dmitri, springing forward in turn, 
dragged his comrade aside with one hand 
and despatched the bear at a single stroke 
with the other, receiving as he did so a 
blow from the huge fore-paw that tore up 
his sleeve from the shoulder to the wrist, 
though happily without woimding him. 

“ Dmitri Mikhailovitch 1 ” cried the 
rescued man angrily, “ it’s too bad of 3 ’ou 
to run such a risk I If that brute had 
killed me it would have been nothing, 
but if he had killed you it would have 
been-” 

“A most unpardonable liberty on his 
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part, no donbt,” said Dmitri, laughing. 
“ Blit come, let ns see to the boy; he’s a 
brave lad, whoever he may be.” 

Meanwhile the boy had scrambled ont 


of his impromptu fortress, and was coming 
forward as if to greet his deliverers. But 
all at once they saw him turn deadly 
pale and stagger backward, and then, 
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throwing out his arms blindly as if feeling 
for some support, he fell helplessiy to the 
earth. 

{To be continued.) 



THE GRADUATE OF UPS ALA. 

By A. Laurie, 

Author 0/ if an rice Kerdic," ‘M Martellom Conquest,'* ** Rajfnunid Fri:ols," etc. 
CHAPTER I.—ESAIAS BISTROM. 


I WILL now, my boys, tell you, as I pro¬ 
mised, the story of Axel Ebersen. But 
at the outset you must know how it was 
that I, Esaias Bistrom, born in the south 
of Sweden, came to be master of the 
school of Sonneborg in Dalecnrlia. 


You know I am a native of Lysekil, at the 
southern end of the Stangenas peninsula. 
Very early in life I became a teacher, and 
having obtained the mastership of the 
school in my native town, I expected to 
live there and to die there. But I had 


occasion on a holiday trip to visit 
a school in the east, and 1 came 
back astonished at the manner of 
teaching I had witnessed, and espe¬ 
cially desirous of introducing it at 
home. It being essentially a prac¬ 
tical system, I had great £fl&culties 
to struggle with; the good folks of 
Lysekil did not like novelties, and 
my ideas to them appeared foolish 
and absurd. But as I thought my 
ideas were sensible, I insisted on 
them, and I do not know how the 
matter w’ould have ended if there 
had not just then been established 
this school at Sonneborg, the master¬ 
ship of w'hich was kindly offered to 
me. 

It was a special providence. But 
something more was necessary than 
to be chosen and even appointed ; I 
had to be able to accept, and I had 
to decide on a move which w^as a 
distant and expensive one. 

Good I say you young geograph¬ 
ers; from Lysekil to Sonneborg, 
what a distance ! 

But remember, my young friends, 
that I was not bom yesterday, and 
that at the time I speak of railways 
were hardly known amongst us, 
and every move, short as it might 
be, was a serious matter. 

In my youtli, when we went on a 
journey we began by taking solemn 
leave of our friends and relations. 
We bade them farew'ell, not without 
emotion, for we never thought we 
should return to our native country 
if w'e ever left it. My poor father, 
for instance, was accustomed to 
make his will every time he left 
Lysekil, and to leave it with the 
notary in case he died away from 
his kindred. 

We were entrusted by everybody 
with a number of commi.‘-8ions; 
parcels, more or less encumbering, 
to take to friends whom an adven¬ 
turous spirit had induced to leave 
their district, provisions for the- 
journey, and, above all, an in¬ 
credible quantity of letters. Every 
traveller became a postman for the- 
time being ; for at the time of 
which I speal^ the post seemed 
to be conducted with a view to 
reducing correspondence between 
friends to a minimum. We had to 
pay, not for the letters we sent, but 
for those w^e received, and conse¬ 
quently people who were at jUI 
miserly or poor thought notliing 
of refusing a letter the reading of 
which threatened to cost them two 
or three kroners. 

We have changed all that, liave 
we not ? 

For my part, I assure you that when 
I decided to come to Sonneborg it put 
me in considerable difficulty. If I had 
been alone, accustomed as I was to 
travelling about, the matter would have 
been decided in a very short time; but 
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you are not unaware, my dear boys, that 
after my brother Olafs death, who was 
twent3^ years my senior, I had offered a 
home to his widow Ulrica, and her little 
girl Stella, who was only two years old 
when her lather died. 

Dame Ulrica—my sister-in-law—you 
Jill know. She is old-fashioned, and 
virtue, honour, and dignity’’ personified. 
She would never have left her home in 
search of adventure, as is so often the case, 
.alas ! in modern ftuiiilies; nor would slie 
have handed over the housekeeping to a 
servant. Rising before daybreak, going 
to bed last of all; with an e^^e for ever.y- 
tliing; spinning, weaving, mending with 
her own hands; managing with the same 
energy maidservant, husband, children, 
poultry', cows, and sheep—my sister-in- 
law was the strong woman of the legend. 
My deceased brother had had the manage¬ 
ment of rather a large farm in our neigh¬ 
bourhood. There Ulrica had been able 
to exercise at her ease the special talents 


escaped, and when he died, leaving enor¬ 
mous debts, considering the state of his 
fortune (lie had endeavoured to establish 
a silkworm at Marstrand, where, as 
i you know, rho climate is so mild that 
j the town has been called the Swedish 
^Madeira), it was only at the greatest 
sacrifices that Dame Ulrica succeeded in 
; paying all he owed, and preserving from 
; stain the honoured name of Bistrom. I 
j helped her according to my feeble means: 
— unfortunately I was only the master of 
a village school, and you can easdy see 
that my help must have been very small. 

'Dame Ulrica thus became a widow at 
forty-eight, and she was the mother of a 
little girl of barely two, the onl^' survivor 
of my brother’s munerous family. The 
poor woman would have been without 
food and shelter if I had not fortunately 
had it in my power to offer her hospitality 
imder my humble roof. She came to 
live in my house, and took over its 
management. 



“Good! say you young geographers.” 


with which nature had endowed her. My 
good brother had a heart of gold, but he 
was a dreamer and rather chimerical. 
Always busy with new ideas—it is a 
family failing, my boys, from which I 
have suffered all my life—he employed 
the whole of his disposable capital in 
experiments that were often costly and 
did not always succeed. It was for that 
reason that he was the first to think of 
starting a sea-bathing establishment at 
Lysekil. The scheme has succeeded 
since then, and Lysekil has become one 
of the most fashionable of our watering- 
places; but at the time of which I am 
speaking the enterprise was a complete 
failure, and 1113' brother lost more than 
ten years’ income in it. It would take 
too long to tell 3'ou in detail of all the 
misfortunes and losses poor Olaf met 
with. It is enough for me to say that it 
was owing to the energy, economy, and 
wise management of my sister-in-law 
that he more than twent3' times escaped 
complete ruin. However, he only half 


I Assuredl3' I would not say an3'thing 
1 against Dame Ulrica; no one could respect 
her or think more of her than I do 1 But 
I w’hen the worthy woman W’as installed in j 
I my house I soon began to understand some I 
I of the peculiarities of my late brother, | 
j some of the dream3% abstracted airs of | 
I the dear man, which had formerly made 
me smile. The thunder must have often I 
rolled in his hearing, and he had ac- I 
customed himself to it and^ taken no ! 
notice of it. If a storm—against a lazy ' 
servant, a negligent cowman, a dishonest j 
dealer, or merely the every-da3" failures— ' 
raged too roughly and keenly, Olaf | 
would so dispose himself as to be uncon¬ 
scious of it. He became absorbed in 
himself, and, smoking his long pipe, he 
would build in imagination, on the basis 
furnished by the growls of Dame Ulrica, 
quite a scaffolding of projects and plans 
which made him oblivious of his sur- 
roimdings. 

The misfortune w^as that he took his 
dreama seriou8l3', and too often w'ished 


to put his impracticable projects into 
I execution. 

I But to return. Dame Ulrica was before 
* all and above all a patriot—patriotism of 
the parish, be it understood. Out of 
Lysekil there was no salvation. To the 
right, to the left, to the north, to the 
south of the blessed peninsula of Stiin- 
genas, there were, according to her, to be 
, found nothing but perdition and peril, 

I and dishonesty' and wickedness. She 
I attributed all the misfortunes of my' poor 
brother to a voy'age he had made in his 
I y'outh when he went to study in England 
I certain methods in agriculture which 
were then new! In England I At the 
very thought of that voyage Dame Ulrica’s 
hairs w'ould have stood up on her head if 
they had not always been decently covered 
with the national cap. 

And so it was not without a certain 
internal trembling, comparable, I imagine, 
to that of a recruit w'hen he is first ex¬ 
posed to the bullet hail in a pitched 
battle, that I submitted to my worthy' 
sister-in-law’ my project of removal. But 
a profound faith in the mission with 
which I had been entrusted gave me 
courage. I admired the simplicity of the 
new means by which the faculties w'ere 
discovered and developed. Boys wdiom 
figiures, and the great facts of history 
and Latin and Greek left wearied and 
indifferent, with the mind closed, the 
heart shrunk, would suddenly find what 
suited them, and you w’ould see them 
expand, and shape, and flourish under 
your eyes like a plant up to then deprived 
of air and light. You would see them 
gradually understand the joy of living 
and the beauty of the w'orld—things of 
which, alas ! so many boys know nothing. 
Even more, you w'ould see the stunted 
intelligence open suddenly out, and, so tt) 
speak, even the dunce become a gootl 
scholar. 

I had noticed all this, and I wcas de¬ 
lighted, when the opportunity came to me, 
to found a school like that at Sonneborg. 
I remember my excitement, my joy on 
reading the letter which called me to this 
position which was so honourable and so 
attractive. My first movement was to 
seize my pen and reply, “ Yes, a thousand 
times yes, and thank you ! “ 

Already I held it in my trembling 
fingers, when reason, in the grave and 
austere shape of Dame Ulrica, presented 
herself before me, and stopped my hand. 

Could I take upon myself the acceptance 
of an offer, advantageous as it might be, 
which would bring about the expatriation, 
not only of myself, but of my sister-in- 
law and my niece—an offer which w'oukl 
oblige me to abandon the modest but safe 
position I occupied, to launch at a venture 
into a private enterprise in which I and 
my household would have to depend on 
the pleasure and caprice of a few private 
individuals, and w'ith which chance would 
certainly have something to do ? I trem¬ 
bled, and I am sure I must have made a 
sad figure at the thought of the objections 
my sister-in-law would be sure to make. 

I resolved to sleep over it. The night, 
they say, brings counsel. I carefully shut 
up the important missive in my old 
Plutarch. You know it well, you young 
scapegraces ! You know it is there that I 
keep my most cherished documents, and 
many a time have you taken a malicious 
pleasure in mixing up your old master’s 
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papers! Ah ! you are lan^?hin|▼ over there, 
Lars Anders I arc you ? Conscience is 
reproaching you for your misdeeds ! Well, 
I put my letter in the big book, and hear- 
ing my sister-in-law’s voice calling me to 
supper, I went down to her. 

I remember even now the sort of 
weather it was then, the light, and the 
colour of our kitchen on that evening. 
My sister-in-law stood at the table pour¬ 
ing into a shallow dish the contents of the 
great smoking cauldron. We were to 
have fish, boiled with potatoes, a dish I 
did not exactly dote upon, but to which 
Dame Ulrica w’as partial as being easy 
to prepare and commendable from a 
financid point of view*. A little of it 
would, as they say, go a long w’ay. I 
carefully scanned my sister-in-law’s fore¬ 
head, and seeing it obscured by a slight 
cloud, I had, I remember, the artfulness 
to drive away ray dog Ulalis who wanted 
to come in—as I encouraged him to do— 
but his wet feet would have left their 
muddy traces on the clean kitchen floor, 
and this would have given Dame Ulrica 
the horrors, when it was not the moment 
to offend her. 

“Be off!” I said to poor Ulaiis, who 
looked at me in surprise. 

Then I shut the door, and rubbing my 
hands exclaimed with well feigned joy: 

“ How nice the fresh fish and potatoes 
smell 1 Assuredly I must be hungry, and 
I am going to enjoy myself! Come, sit 
down, sit down.” 

I had made a very bad shot. Owing to 
the stupidity of Greta, our servant, the 
fish w’as burnt, and hence the cloud I had 
remarked on my sister-in-law’s forehead. 

“ If you find that smell appetising, 
much good may it do you,’’ said she to 
me. “ For my part I can only repeat what 
I have just been saying to this clumsy 
girl: food like that might do very w ell for 
pigs, but it is a disgrace to offer it to 
Christians! ’’ 

I sat down rather abashed, and vainly 
endeavoured to absorb the copious por¬ 
tion Dame Ulrica had dealt out to me— 
perhaps maliciously. When it was im¬ 
possible for me to swallow a morsel more 
I pushed aside my plate, and set to work 
to crunch a rye cake, one of my sister-in- 
law’s masterpieces. 

“There is a fine supper!’’ she began. 

“ You have a house finely managed, 
brother Esaias! Who would imagine 
that you had a woman, and even two 
women, at the head of it ? Would they 
not rather say that no one thought of 
you, that no one took any trouble to get 
you a good meal after the fatigues of the 
day ? And it was only for a moment 
that I went out to look after my washing, 
which is hung out under the shed with 
the wind threatening to blow it aw'ay, 
and this heartless girl must let your 
supper bum! ’’ 

“ She will do better another time! “ I 
ventured to suggest, seeing that poor 
Greta, who was young and giddy, but not 
at all ill-natured, had the comer of her 
apron at her eyes. 

“ No, no, no! ’’ said Dame Ulrica. 

“ Do not tell me that she will do better or 
worse another time, for, allow me to tell 
you, you know nothing about such matters. 

I have had in my day another house to 
manage than this, and I know the race 
of servants of old. They are only fit to 
worry you, and of all those I have known 


Greta is the worst and stupidest. She ' 
will come to a bad end, that is what 1 
say; and it is not at all by culpable in¬ 
dulgence, Esaias, that you w ill help her 
into the right road! Besides, the world 
gets W’orse everj’ day! Serv ants think 
only of dressing themselves up for the 
dance, and raising themselves above their 
places; and the masters get their heads 
full of foolery, and everything is going 
from bad to worse. ‘ The times require 
it,’ my mother used to say. What would ' 
she have said, poor woman, if she had 
knowm w'hat goes on now ? But, bah ! I 
may os well growd at the wdnd. Greta, 
not having the stomach of an ostrich, I 
cannot eat what you have cooked, and 


exclaimed. It w’ould take too long to 
tell \()VL of all the discussions w’e had on 
the 8\ib)ect. My poor sister-in-law w’as 
bound to the spot by so many bonds, and 
desired so ardently to die where she had 
been born, that for a moment I despaired 
of convincing her. 

You may judge of the conservative 
sentiments of Dame Ulrica wdien I tell 
you that for seven years after the railw’ty 
arrived she managed not only never to 
go by it, but even never to see it. She 
looked upon it as an attack on the public 
welfare, and would have preferred to die 
rather than accord it the sanction of' her 
presence. 

But, admire the goodness hidden in 



•‘Then I shut the door.“ 


as the smell is offensive to me, go and 
throw your fine cookery to the pigs, for 
whom it seems to have been prepared. 
After which you can go to bed,’’ added 
Dame Ulrica. “ I do not wish to see my 
brother’s meagre income disappear in 
smoke under the form of candles. Be 
quick ! Let us clear up.” 

It was with such speeches os those 
that my sister passed the evening, and I 
confess I w^as glad at not having broached 
the subject I haxl at heart. For a long 
time I was weak enough to make no 
allusion to it, and it was only when I 
received a second letter that I ventured 
to tell her. 

I leave you to guess how loudly she 


] certain hearts, often under the most cross- 
I grained exteriors ! Despairing of making 
my sister-in-law see things as I saw them, 
I was preparing with a sore heart to re- 
fiise the offer ftom Sonneborg when she 
came to me, and la3'ing her hand on my 
arm she said: 

“ Brother Esaias, you really W’ish to 
accept this offer ? ” 

“Yes, I confess I do.” 

“And if you were alone you W'ould 
j do so ? ” 

I “ I am not alone, thanks be to God, 

' my good Ulrica! ” 

I “ Well, it shall not be said that I 
thwarted b\’ my prejudices the desire of 
I yoiu: heart. I was poor, and you sup- 
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pofted me ; I was homeless, and you re¬ 
ceived me under your roof; I was starv¬ 
ing, and you fed me. Go to Sonneborg, 
brother! I will go with you; and, please 
Heaven, I will do my duty there as well 
as anywhere else.” 

I was deeply touched by this conces¬ 
sion, for 1 had abandoned all hope. And 
although I often smiled at Dame Ulrica’s 
little ways, I knew that she had a good 
heart; and I am telling you all this, my 
boys, in order that you may learn to 
know her better. 

See us then starting off—my sister-in- 
law, my niece, and myself. Dame Ulrica 
would not bring Greta, although the girl 
would have been very glad to see the 
world. My sister-in-law ^ared she might 
have too much of her, as she said, in the 
terra incognita. We went off in a ca- 
riole, taking all our possessions with us 
in three deal cases, for my sister-in-law 
could not get over her horror of the rail¬ 
way, and after a long and fatiguing journey 
we arrived in these pares. 1 confess that 
I was delighted from the first. The 
beauty of the lake and the woods en¬ 
chanted me, for our native district, not¬ 
withstanding what Dame Ulrica might 
think, is not at all beautiful. It is so 
poor in vegetation that a tree is a subject 
of astonishment among us. I adore ver¬ 
dure, and the mere thought of living 
•under these majestic shades tilled me with 
joy. Little Stella promised to be a child 
of delicate constitution, and on seeing 
the wooden house that was destined for 
me, with its background of magnificent 
pine forest, I was in raptures. The vivi¬ 
fying air we should breathe under those 
trees would establish her health, I said to 
myselfi And that is what happened; my 


darling Stella is now' as strong as she is 
beautiful and good. And that is not the 
least of the benefits we derived from this 
beautiful Sonneborg country. 

The house, as you know it, neat and 
simple, with its wooden walls and its red- 
tiled roof, existed then. But it was the 
intention of the generous founders of the 
new Slojdskola * that the school properly 
so called should be the work of our own 
hands. 

To begin with, I alone built a wooden 
shed against the west wall of the house, 
and there I established the w'orkshop of 
my future pupils; three or four carpen¬ 
ter’s benches, a table, squares, compasses, 
planes, grindstone, and the rest. 1 my¬ 
self got out and prepared wdth great care 
the deal planks destined to become the 
masterpieces of my unknown pupils; and 
when my preparations w^ere at an end, I 
confidently awaited their arrival. 

They were not long in coming; your 
cousin Olle, little Lars Anders, was one 
of the first. He is now an officer in the 
navy. Your brothers, your cousms and 
fnends, all of them, have more or less 
passed through my hands in these seven¬ 
teen years, and I do not suppose that 
since then human nature has changed 
very much. Your predecessors were as 
idle as yon Christian Nordin, as thought¬ 
less as you Magnus Bergstrom, as giddy 
as you Lars Anders. A word to the w ise 
is enough. 

Like you too, my boys, they had 
their go^ qualities, and after nearly 
driving me to distraction half the day 
they would give me the most welcome 
proofs of heart and thought; and I hope. 


® The “ j ” is pronounced as if it were “ y." 


my boys, that, like them, you have some 
affection for your old master ? 

“ Oh yes, sir I We all love you, sir! 
We all wish to be always good ! ” comes 
in chorus firom the youthful voices. 

Well, be it so- 

“And Axel?” demands the piercing 
voice of Lars Anders, a little man witli 
rosy cheeks and wide-awake look under 
a thick mass of lint-white hair. 

Patience ! let me continue in my own 
way: 

One day my class was over, and I 
was walking under the big trees in the 
forest. The day was near its end, and 
the sun seemed like a red shield hung in 
the sky. I was walking slowly, with my 
hands behind my back, when I heard 
behind me a horse’s furious gallop. I 
quickly stood up against that big mossy 
trunk you see about a hundred yards off, 
and it was well that I did so, for a horse 
went past me like a whirlwind, and would 
have certainly knocked me dowm and 
broken some of my limbs if I had been 
in his way. As I followed him with my 
frightened eyes, preparing to go after 
him, for he had e\ndently run away, he 
went full butt against a rock, fell with 
his four legs in the air, and sent his rider 
flying. This was a boy about ten years 
old, fair, slender, hand^me in look, and 
well dressed. The poor little fellow was 
as white as a sheet, and as motionless as 
a stone. I lifted him in my arms, not 
without trouble, for he was a big boy for 
his age, and I was no longer as strong as 
I had been at twenfy, and I carried him 
into the house. When I had laid him 
on my bed I called Dame Ulrica to help 
me. 

(To be continued.) 


AMONG THE DAHOMIANS. 

By James Cox, h.n.. 

Author qf^How I Lott niit Finyer," ^ yearly Garotted" ^'‘Caught and Caged," etc. 


at’s my coxswain, chief of the staffs 
head cook, and bottle-wadher,” re¬ 
marked Lascelles as the negro vanished 
through the doorway; “ and a first-rate 
man he is too. He was educated at the 
mission station at Cape Palmas when he 
was a youngster, and the good people 
there tried to bring him up a respectable 
member of society, but they couldn’t get 
him to stop with them. I think the idea 
of a chimney-pot hat frightened him. 
He ran aw'ay to the bush to join his own 
people, and afterwards came to us when 
we set up our factory at Lagos.” 

“ Our factory ? ” inquired Gardner. 
“Yes, the factory of Holman and Carter, 
of Liverpool. I have not yet told you 
that I have the honour of being one of 
the representatives of that enterprising 
firm, which has branches on the Gaboon, 
the Niger, and the Congo, as well os at 
Accra, Ambrizette, Cape Coast Castle, 
Loando, and Lagos.” 

“ Am I then in one of your factories ? ” 
“Not exactly,” replied Lascelles, with 
a smile; “ my people haven’t sufficient 
confidence in the black gentry, especially 


CHAPTER V. 

in those who live in this locality, to start 
a trade station here. This shanty belongs 
to a very old chum of mine who came 
out in one of the firm’s ships about twelve 
months ago. What do you think his 
object was in leaving a cox^ortable home 
and all the blessings of civilisation for 
this outlandish place ? ” 

“ To shoot ? ” inquired Gardner. 

“ Nothing of the sort. He could have 
had plenty of shooting in England on Im 
own estate, for he has a fine old place in 
Hampshire, and heaps of money.” 

“ Perhaps he wanted to explore the 
coimtry ? ” 

“ No, my boy; he came out, so he told 
me, simply to try to teach the Africans; 
and a brave, earnest fellow he is.” 

“ Where is he now ? ” asked Gardner. 

“That’s just what I’m going to find 
out if I can. I hoped to have foimd him 
here, and that was my main reason for 
pushing on without delay. I was so 
afraid of missing him that I wouldn’t 
take you back to Lagos, as I should 
have lost several hours’ time by retmTi- 
ing.” 


! “Do you know where to look for 
him? ” 

“ I’ve a good idea. He sent me a 
letter by a nigger, which reached me the 
day before I picked you up, acquainting 
me that he had made up his mind to 
push on into the interior, to \dsit the 
country of the Ghoromas, a set even 
worse than the Dahome people—and by 
all accounts they are bad enough. I 
started off as soon as I possibly could, 
with the object of catching him and en¬ 
deavouring to dissuade turn from this 
project, but you see I’m too late.” 

“ And are you going after him ? ” 

“Yes, directly I can get you out of 
that hammock; I can’t leave you here 
alone, you know.” 

“ I hope you’ll find him.” 

“ Norman has only had one day’s start, 
so I anticipate no difficulty in overtaking 
him long before he crosses the boimdary 
of their territory. Poor old chap, he 
doesn’t understand yet, I fancy, the fear¬ 
ful risk he is running.” 

I (To he continued.) 
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LOST IN A CEYLON JUN 

Bt Abthur Lee Knioht, 

A Mthor of “ Jack Trevor, AA',** •* The Adeenfures of a Midihipmitef 


F llowino a narrow, tortuous path, 
which seemed to wind down towards 
a jungle-clothed valley beneath, our 
friends walked on swiftly in Indian file, 
now and again exchanging remarks as to 
the successfiU sport they anticipated, and 
building all sorts of castles in the air, 
in which strange and hair-breadth escapes 
were jumbled together in wild confusion 
with visions of deer antlers, boars’ tudcs, 
leopard skins, and innumerable other 
sporting trophies 1 

Presently the dark jungle loomed up, 
gloomy and huge, in firont of them. The 
rude path dipped down rather suddenly 
to a brawling stream, across which our 
young adventurers waded, and then 
boldly plunged into the uninviting-looking 
forest by a beaten track which wound 
serpent-like amidst the tall shadow'y boles 
of the creeper-tangled trees. 

The boys, however, felt not the slightest 
alarm. They were familiar with the 
path, rude though it was, and felt the 
comforting assurance that they were well 
armed, and on the qui vive for a possible 
attack that might be made upon them 
by any lurking denizens of the shadowy 
thickets and underwood that lined the 
route on either hand. 

After a brisk walk of twenty minutes 
or so, our yoimg sportsmen caught sight 
of the gleaming, half-ruined dome of the 
before-mentioned dagoba, standing out 
white and distinct in the rays of the 
moon. For some distance around this 
deserted Buddhist shrine, the lofty forest 
trees hod been felled at some previous 
epoch, but the ground was covered with 
a luxuriant growth of lantana and other 
fast-growing underwood which bid fair to 
soDn swallow up and bury out of sight 
the picturesque ruins of the temple. 

. As they approached this partially- 
cleared space in the forest, the boys gave 
vent to a series of loud shouts, which 
they knew would quickly attract the old 
hunter’s attention, should he be lurking 
anywhere in the vicinity. No response, 
however, came to thoir repeated calls, 
and they walked up to a weather-stained 
crumbling archway, which apparently 
formed the principal entrance to the 
dagoba, and peeped in. Two or three 
circling bats could be discerned flying 
about in the gloomy interior, on the walls 
of which some grotesque illustrations of 
wild animals and birds had been painted 
m tawdry colours by some aspiring native 
artist. 

“Veerapen isn’t here, that’s certain,” 
observed Guy, as he glanced around. ” I 
thought that the old chap might have 
fallen asleep in some sheltered corner of 
this tumble-down building.” 

“ Catch him falling asleep when he’s 
out hunting I ” exclaimed Hugh in an in¬ 
credulous tone. “We’re more likely to 
see the ghost of some old Buddhist priest 
gliding about here than Veerapen’s 
stalwart form,” he added with a slight 
shudder. “ Let’s clear out of this, Guy; 
it makes one feel queer to think that it 
might be haunted.” 

“ You goose ! ” said Guy, good-natur- 


CHAPTER II. 

ediy, “ whoever heard of a ghost appear- I 
ing to people with loaded rifles in their 
; lumds ? However, it’s no good stopping 
here, and we must make tracks for the 
I tank, which is just the other side of that 
I belt of jungle. That is where the old 
rascal is in hiding, of course, and I firmly 
believe that he’s trying to take a rise out ; 
of us by not answering our shouts.” 

“ We’ll have to pay him out for such 
cheek,” exclaimed Hugh. “ He must 
have been within hearing, for on a still 
night like this sounds carry ever so far.” 

In a few minutes, the boys, with their 
rifles at the trail, stood upon the sedgy 
bank of a moderate-sized tank, the usually 
brown, shadowy waters of w'hich now lay 
like a sheet of molten silver, as the soft ' 
rays of the Queen of Night illumined their I 
broad expanse, save where the dark | 
reflections of overhanging palm-trees | 
were portrayed in the liquid mirror with , 
marvellous beauty and distinctness— i 
every huge serrated frond and rugged , 
serpentine tnmk being most faithfully re¬ 
produced. 

“ How lovely! ” burst involuntarily 
from them both. 

Close to the spot where they now 
stood admiring the nocturnal beauties of 
the forest tank, was an oozy and evidently 
well-trampled approach to the water, 
showing where the wild animals of the 
neighbourhood came to quench their thirst 
after the mid-day heat. 

Guy pointed tliis out to his brother. 

“ It’s hereabouts old Veerapen will be 
lying in ambush,” he said; “let’s try and 
unearth him. No doubt he’s watching 
us all this time and chuckling to himself 
like a half-witted baboon.” 

Hugh laughed. “ It’s too bad of him, 
and he really ought to have his head 
pimched,” he said; “ I didn’t know that 
natives were so fond of playing hide-and- 
seek ! ” 

The boys laid their rifles carefully 
down, and picking up some stout sticks 
which lay conveniently at hand, began 
prodding and slashing amongst the tluck 
bushes which grew around the banks of 
the tank, and which were capable of 
serving as admirable hiding-places for any 
one wishing to screen himself from view. 

The search, however, proved unavail¬ 
ing, and no swarthy hunter was dis¬ 
covered; nor could the brothers elicit 
any response to their frequent shouts, 
which rang echoing and re-echoing with 
weird effect amid the forest glades 
around. 

“Well! I call this a very queer thing! ” 
exclaimed Guy, as he seated himself upon 
the trunk of a fiJlen tree to rest and 
recover his breath. “ Veerapen is evidently 
not here, and the question is, how are we 
to find him ? ” 

“ I’m as hoarse as an old raven, and so 
can’t shout any more,” said Hugh, with a 
laugh, as he seated himself by his brother. 

“ As it is, I expect we’ve roused up all the 
villagers in Oolumbe, and they’ll think 
there are a couple of maniacs running 
wild in the jungle ! ” 

“ I’ll tell you what, Hugh, we never 
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examined the cheetah trap behind the 
dagoba.” 

“ What would be the use of that ? Do 
you think Veerapen has been caught in 
it, and is at this moment tearing and 
snapping at the posts like a wild beast ? ” 

“There’s no harm in looking at it,” 
answered Guy; “ it’s close by; and we ma^ 
see the spoor of a leopard, or find one 
caught.” 

The boys ran off to examine the trap, 
but found nothing to relieve their curiosity. 
It was rather a clumsy Singhalese contri¬ 
vance, resembling a gigantic cage, the 
sides being formed of rough posts, the 
ends of which were strongly embedded in 
the ground. In the interior was placed 
an old cracked mirror, at which any pass¬ 
ing leopard which was of an inquisitive 
disposition was supposed to make an 
angry dash on catching sight of his re¬ 
flected and distorted image. This aetion 
was planned to result in the fall a 
stoutly constructed lid, which had preW- 
ously been weighted and propped up ; and 
the astonished and enr^ed animal would 
find itself a hopeless prisoner. 

“What is to be done now?” asked 
Guy, looking thoughtfully at his brother; 
“ we can’t go wandering about the forest all 
night, looking for this mj’sterious Veera¬ 
pen. He is a sort of Herne the Hunter ! ” 

“I should think not indeed,” answered 
Hugh, emphatically; “ the only thing we 
can do is to rouse up the headman in the 
village, and ask him if he’s seen or heard 
anything of him.” 

“ And if he knows nothing of the old 
man, we’ll go and hunt for hogs on our 
own account,” added Guy, with a laugh. 
“ I think we can manage to take good 
care of ourselves.” 

“ I say ! there’s a leopard ! ” suddenly 
exclaimed Hugh, grasping his brother’s arm 
in great excitement; “ look over there! ” 

Sure enough, there was a large leopard 
standing revealed in the moonlight on the 
opposite side of the tank. It had just 
emerged from some thick underwood, and 
was evidently aware of our young sports¬ 
men’s presence, for it was staring ftdl at 
them with dilated eyeballs, slowly waving 
its tail defiantly from side to side, and 
growling in a subdued monotone which 
was scarcely audible across the expanse 
of water. 

“ I say, what a shot! ” exclaimed Guy 
in the highest glee; and promptly drop¬ 
ping on one knee, he hurriedly took aim 
at the still stationary leopard, and fired. 

A cloud of smoke gushed from the 
muzzle of the rifle, and the sharp report 
reverberated with a thousand echoes 
amidst the forest trees. 

Guy sprang to his feet with great 
alacrity. 

“ I believe I bowled him over,” he cried, 
in excited tones; “I wish this smoke 
would clear away.” 

“ I’m certain he fell,” chimed in Hugh, 
who was quite as excited as if he had 
fired himself. “ Hurrah! ” 

Slowly the vapour drifted away over 
the sur^e of the tank on the sluggish 
breeze, and then was revealed to the de- 
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lighted eyes of the boys the extended 
form of the leopard^ motionless, and eW- 
dently devoid of life. 

As fast as they could scamper, our 
young friends tore around the banks of 
the tank, and quickly arrived at the spot 
where the defunct beast lay stretched out, 
half-hidden amid tufts of rank grass. 

“ He’s as dead as a door-nail,” exclaimed 


“ Quite a fluke. I assure you,” laughed | 
the elder boy. “I carefully aimed at the 
spot where I thought his heart would be.” | 
“ What are we to do with him, now : 
that we’ve got liim ? ” asked Hugh; ” if ! 
we leave the carcass here the jackals will 1 
make a feast otf it, to a dead certainty.” 

“ We must drag it down to the head- 1 
man’s,” replied Guy, ” and ask him to take I 


to leave both their hands free for the job, 
the beast proving very heavy. 

Kuli-Btuida, the Singhalese headman 
of Oolumbe, was not over-plea.sed nt 
being roused out of his bed at midnight, 
but, when he learned who his visitoi*8 
were, proved very accommodating, an<l 
willingly took temporary charge of the 
slain (j[uarry, which he placed in a secure 



It was starincr full at them.” 


Guy, couching the body with his foot. 
“ And what a beauty I ” 

“Your first leopard!” said Hugh, 
closely examining the great spotted cat; 
“ won’t the pater be proud of you just! ” 
“ You must have the next shot, Hugh; 
that would bo only fair.” 

“ All right; but I’m sure to miss, you 
know. You’re a splendid shot, Guy ; just 
look at this bullet-hole right in the middle 
of his forehead.” 


I charge of the body for us till we can send 
some coolies down for it in the morning. 
He knows the pater very well, and is au 
awfully good-natured chap. Come, lend 
us a hand, Hugh, and catch hold of the 
otlier hind-lrg! ” 

I Thus ill ignominious fashion was the 
I poor dead leopard hauled aw'ay from his 
I native jungles, dowm into the neighbour- 
! ing village; the boys laying their rifles 
down near the margin of the tank so as 


outhouse at the back of his dwelling. In 
answer to the boys’ queries regarding 
Veerapen, Kuli-Banda disclaimed any 
knowledge of that worthy’s whereabouts, 
and declared that lie had not seen an;\ - 
thing of him for at least a week. 

“Well, if he should turn up to-night, 
which I’m afraid isn’t very likely, will 
you tell him, Kuli-Banda, that we arc out 
looking for hogs,” said Guy. os he wished 
the headman good night, “ and that we 
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.particularly want him to come and do 
shikari for us.*’ 

“ Where can he make find you, sir ? ” 
asked the Singhalese, who spoke English 
pretty fluently, and understock it perfectly. 

“ Do you know that deep ravine, close 
to the big talipot palm, about half a mile 
this side of the Farieland store ? ” 

“ Yes, as well as possible.” 

“ Well, he’ll find us there, for I’m sure 
it’s a likely place for wild pigs. The 
Kanigapooli ” (storekeeper) ** told me that 
he h^ seen them brewing out of the 
jungle near the head of the ravine and 
forcing their way up through the coffee.” 


S OKE months ago, after a heavy thunder¬ 
storm, a strange, uncanny-looking 
creature was picked up in a street at 
Cheltenham—I say “ picked up,” but I 
believe that, to speak accurately, I should 
state that it was jerked into a box with the 
crook handle of a walking-stick. It was 
alive, though lethargic and sleepy, and for 
some time it excited a good deal of interest 
and astonishment in the neighbourhood, as 
it was believed to have fallen from the clouds 
during the storm. 

Such, at any rate, was the history of its 
discovery as narrated to me; that the poor 
little beast must have been considered 
worthy of remark was shown by the fact of 
its being photographed. No wonder that 
some hesitation about handling it should 
have been displayed by those under whose 
observation it came, for, without taking into 
account its alleged mysterious arrival from 
the skies, attended with thunder and light¬ 
ning, it was, on its own personal demerits, a 
most ill-favoured and uninviting object—as 
you may see by its picture on the next page. 

The photo—a most excellent representa¬ 
tion, good enough for any scientific work on 
natural history—was sent to me by friends 
for identification (though I have no doubt 
other people had recognised the reptile 
before), and 1 saw at a glance it was a speci¬ 
men of the so-called “ Horned Toad of Texas ” 
—in reality not a toad at all, but a lizard, 
and by no means confined to the State of 
Texas when at home. 

As to its reputed descent from cloudland, 
storm-bome from its native haunts across 
the wide Atlantic, that is a point on which, 
of course, 1 have no evidence to offer. I 
should like to believe it very much; but I 
fear I must incline to the more prosaic 
theory that it had escaped from the custody 
of somebody who kept it as a pet in this 
country, and had never soared above mother 
earth at all. Such things will wander far at 
times, and there is no reason why it should 
not survive in a state of liberty, at least for 
a considerable period, living on insects. 

I daresay you know that ** showers ” of 
living creatures are reported as having 
fallen every now and then—fish, frogs, tad¬ 
poles, spiders, snails, and even scorpions. 
There is much diversity of opinion about it, 
but 1 think most naturalists accept the 
explanation that the rain brings them out 
from hiding-places in which they had pre¬ 
viously escaped notice, or, in the case of fish 
and tadpoles, causes a sudden hatching of 
ripe spawn only waiting for moisture. I 
should think that this or something like it 
must be the case, because in the first place 
the species found is always such as might 
occur at the spot—never a foreign kind; and 
secondly, because nobody ever seems to see 
them falling. They don’t tumble on the 


Have you got some poonac ? ” (meal 
made of crushed cocoa-nuts, and much 
appreciated by cows and pigs) asked the 
headman, trying hard to stifle a yawn. 

“ No, what would be the use of it ? ” 
asked Hugh in surprise. 

“ Listen 1 ” answered Kuli-Banda, 
drawing his cloth tightly about him, and 
shivering in the chilly night air; “you 
want to shoot pig; well, you must scrape 
big hole under tree in which you mean to 
make hide, put in a quantity of poonac, 
cover him up wid earth, climb the tree, 
sit and wait wid rifle ready. Presently 
pig come walking by, him sniff and smell 


THE << HORNED TOAD.” 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino, f.z.s. 

roofs of houses or people’s umbrellas, but are 
always seen first on the ground. Fish-spawn 
or tiny fish—these “ showered ” animals are 
nearly always very small—might be carried 
on to the land by overflow from a stream or 
drain, the result of a heavy downpour. 

Spiders, however, probably do come down 
from mid-air at times, their webs acting as 
parachutes, and transporting them to a con¬ 
siderable distance on the breeze. Only the 
other day, a gentleman wrote a long letter to 
the natural history department of one of the 
weekly papers, describing certain very re¬ 
markable frogs which he had encountered, 
and which he was quite sure must have been 
caught up by a whirlwind in some distant 
land and dropped down here, because they 
were so different from any frogs found in 
this country, and he entered at some length 
into the details and peculiarities of these 
singular frogs. Fortunately he sent a speci¬ 
men for the editor’s inspection, and it proved 
to be decidedly not a common frog, because 
it was a common toad! 

Of course I am not pretending to settle 
this question for you—as I have already 
said, opinions are divided on the subject, 
and I am only giving you mine; you must 
hear all the pros and cons of the matter, and 
decide for yourselves. But I am sure that 
you will see the weakness of a very silly 
argument which has been advanced in sup¬ 
port of the reality of frog-showers, namely, 
that because a dead leaf may w'eigh four or 
five times as much as a little frog, and yet is 
easily borne aloft by the wind, therefore the 
frog should be carried up four or five times 
as readily. Which is the heavier, a marble 
or a kite—an open umbrella or the handle 
thereof ? and which is the more likely 
to sail through the air in a gale ? 

But to go back to our homed toad, and 
saying no more about his supposed celestial 
origin than that it was “not proven,” he 
isn’t, as I remarked before, a toad, because 
he is hatched direct from an egg, and comes 
out in all respects a perfect little lizard, not 
undergoing an intermediate tadpole or larval 
stage of existence; and he isn’t, strictly 
speaking, horned either, though that is a 
mistake of much less importance. All horns 
are, after all, only hard and modified skin, 
like our finger-nails, whether they be those 
of antelopes, oxen, goats, rams, or rhinoce¬ 
roses, though they may differ greatly in 
character. The antlers of deer are another 
matter altogether, and are made of bare dry 
bone, while those of the giraffe are of true 
live bone covered with the natural skin. 
Tusks, such as those of elephants, boars, and 
walruses, are of course only teeth. This 
little lizard— Phrynosoma comutum is bis 
scientific title, but I don’t think he has got 
any proper familiar name, except the insult- * 
ing and erroneous one which stands at the 


at the poonac, and think what a fine 
feast he will have. Up go the rifle, 
ha/!^ ! and down the pig ! That all, 1 
think. Here, 1 give you some poonac in 
a little bag, and then 1 wish you good 
luck and go^-night.” 

The boys warmly thanked the good- 
natured Euli-Banda,took from him the bag 
of meal, and having regained possession of 
their rifles, once more set out for the forest. 
The moon still shone brightly, and without 
experiencing any further adventure, the 
ravine which Guy had selected as a likely 
place to find a hog was soon reached. 

{To be continued.} 


■ head of this article—this horny lizard is one 
of the spiniest, spikiest little customers you 
would be likely to meet with between here 
and CalifoiTiia. A hedgehog, a porcupine, or 
a sea-urchin might possibly enter into com¬ 
petition with him, but even they have their 
soft spots. Look at his crown or collar of 
sharp-pointed dagger-like excrescences, form¬ 
ing a defensive ring round his neck something 
like what people used to w^ear on dark nights 
years ago when garotting was in vogue 1 But 
his whole body is spitted up all over into 
little prickly points, and his sides, and even 
his legs and broad flattened tail, are fringed 
with them, so that altogether he is about 
the most uncomfortable chap to handle, or 
to take into one's confidence at close quarters, 
that one can well imagine. Another uncom¬ 
panionable trait about him is that he is prone 
to take offence when none is intended, and 
bite, but his teeth don’t count for much. 

You can’t see all this in our picture, but 
there are generally one or two specimens at 
the Zoological Gardens, and indeed thev are 
not BO very uncommon here as pets. I know 
some half-dozen people besides myself who 
have (or have had) them; I have owned a 
goodly number at different times. They are 
not very entertaining in their habits—in 
fact, they don’t seem to have any habits at 
all, but stand stock still or squat down 
motionless in the sand half the day as if 
they were stuffed, very different from the 
activity displayed by most small lizards. 
They are livelier at home though, and are 
commonly seen in Californian houses, not in 
a cage, but secured with a long narrow bright 
ribbon, catching flies and spiders (lizards 
are awfully fond of spiders) through the day, 
and burrowing at night in a box of sand 
provided for the purpose. 

The other day I nearly had such a lot of 
them I Two nice boys out in San Diego (I 
have never seen them, but I am sure they are 
nice boys, because they like lizards and 
snakes, and read the “ Boy’s Own Paper ”)— 
these good fellows dropped me a line, care 
of the Editor, and asked did I want any 
horned toads, and would I like any other 
Californian reptiles? Of course I replied 
that I should like them all, and sent full 
directions for packing, carriage, etc. It is, 
or ought to be, as easy to send live serpents 
and lizards around the world as dead ones, 
for they require neither air, food, nor water. 
So they hunted up nearly a hundred of these 
“ toads ” for me—I don’t know how they 
caught them, but the best dodge for moA 
lizards is a horsehair noose at the end of a 
fishing-rod—and stowed them in boxes of 
moss according to instructions, enclosing 
several other good things in the shape of a 
rattlesnake, some striped snakes, and a few 
mixed reptiles unidentified, and despatched 
them to me per Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Paroels 
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Express. Bat the contents of the boxes were 
all duly labelled on the outside, to ensure 
care, and—alas for human prejudices!—it 
ensured too much. No ship would receive 
them on freight at New York, and after lying 
on the wharf some time, mutely appealing to 
the inhospitable mariners for a passage, the 
cases found their way to a local Zoo. I hope 
for better luck next year. 

No wonder they call him a toad ! He’s 
so utterly and provokingly unlizard like in 
shape, broad, flat, witli a b^y nearly circular 
in outline, like a crab or a squashed black- 
beetle- One might overlook the horns, for 
there are many other spiny lizards, though 
none perhaps quite so bristly as this Phry- 
nosoma. Some of the iguanas, to which he 
is related, have great crests fringed with 
tooth-like spikes along their backs; and 
there is a very remarkable lizard found in 
New Zealand, called tuatera by the Maories, 
belonging to a type thought to be extinct 
long ages ago, which has a ridge like the 
etlge of a saw all down its spine. The Moloch 
lizard of Australia, of evil aspect and evil 
name, Moloch horridus, is a prickly, but in 
reality a harmless, individual; and many, 
like Stokes’ lizard of the same country, have 
smooth bodies but spiny tails. Some male 
chameleons are horned; but, of all the 
reptiles with which I am acquainted, the one 
most suggestive of pins and needles is the 
inata-mata, a fresh-water tortoise found in 
(luiana and North Brazil, the most impossi¬ 
ble, unnatural, irreconcileable, cheap-imita¬ 
tion-looking bogey and burlesque of a live 
thing that anybcnly could imagine in their 
wildest dreams after a supper of potted 
lobster and hardbake! Its thick extended 
head and warty body are studded with 
stubbly bristles and horns, which look more 
like some coarse vegetable grow'th rooted in 
the flesh than anything which a respectable 
animal would care to acknowledge as part of 
itself; and this nightmare of a tortoise 
carries a ridiculous little shell perched up on 
its back, no more capable of admitting the 
retraction of its head and limbs in ordinary 
tortoise fashion than a half-crown on the top 
of your head would be adapted to shelter 
you from a thunderstorm. Yet when we 
come to examine it we can entertain no 
manner of doubt that it is a true chelonian, 
no more than we can possibly mistake our 
little flattened grotesque lizard for a toad. 
External appearances are often deceptive to 
casual obser\’ation w’here animals are con¬ 
cerned, but it is a deception which is soon 
dispelled. 



' The homed lizard is one of the very few | 
living creatures found in the terrible ** Death 
Valley ” of Colorado, almost the hottest and 
most arid bit of desert in the world. He 
manages to pick up a living there some¬ 
how, but it’s dithcult to understand what he 
finds to eat; some beetles there are, cer¬ 
tainly, but they are few and far between, 

I and so bard that you can stand on them 
without hurting them. The lizard himself, 

I should think, is safe from beasts of prey, 
which is more than many of his kind are. 

' The Indian silver fox is said to live almost 
entirely on lizards, and they are in high 
I favour with birds and snakes. Strange to 
I say, our specimen, not content w'ith his 
armour of horns and spines as a means of 


A further remarkable characteristic is its 
faculty of changing colour, chamelcon-like, 
though in a lesser degree than is exhibited 
by that reptile. I think the change is really 
quicker though. It is said to vary accord¬ 
ing to the hue of the soil on which it lives ; 
and perhaps it docs, but marked variations 
undoubtedly occur quite independently of 
any of its surroundings as far as colour is 
concerned; and I am disposed to believe 
that such variations are due to what are 
called emotional causes—depending, that is, 
directly on tlie influence of the nervous 
system, just as you blush up to the roots of 
your hair when you are ashamed, flush (in 
quite a different way) when you are surprised 
and pleased, and turn pale with terror. The 



defence, has an additional method of in¬ 
creasing his personal unpopularity. When 
angry or irritated (as he naturally would be 
if he was just going to be eaten), little drops 
of a blood-red fluid exude from his neck 
and throat, at the base of the long spikes 
forming his collar; this is not blood, though 
it looks like it, but a kind of juice having a 
nasty, bitter, burning taste, well calculated 
to discourage the hungriest hawk or coyote. 
I have never seen the oozing of this fluid 
myself, because I have never tried to eat one, 
and would certainly not willingly alarm or 
annoy it, but the fact is vouched for by very 
competent naturalists. I cannot discover 
that it has ever been obser\’ed in our repti- 
lium at the Zoo. 


usual colour of these lizards is a doU brown' 
w’ith indistinct markings, relieved by the 
white edges or red tips of the spines, but 
they become quite bright red or orange at 
times, and the pattern shows up much more 
plainly on the lighter ground. I have one 
which glows out in crimson patches suddenly 
when disturbed, as though red fire were 
lighted up inside him; and another, a very 
fine one, displays pale grey marks along 
the sides, which turn sea-green now and 
then. Altogether, they are weird little beasts, 
and well worth studying, though they don’t 
possess that vivacity and sprightliness 
which commend other creatures more to our 
regard. 

(the end.) 


WORKING IN METAL FOR BOYS. 

By John A- Bower. 


HAT is repouss4 work? That question | 
is soon answered; it is work done in 
sheet brass or sheet copper, in which the 
ornamental portion is raised or embossed. 

It is capital work for boys during the winter 
evenings. A steady practice at it for one 
winter will enable any one of you, with a 
spark of application in you, to make such 
good progress as to be able to produce in 
that time one or two good specimens worth 
looking at. 

Y’ou must of course first have materials 
and tools. Neither of these are expensive; 
therefore in themselves they will be no hin¬ 
drance to your successful pursuit of this 
ornamental work. 

First as to material—this is soft sheet 


I.—REPOUSSE WORK. 

brass, which goes under the general name of 
French metal. Get the best; it answers 
much better, and is really the cheaper in the 
end. Its present price is Is. 3d. per lb. 

Now as to tools.* Y’ou must have a block 
of wood about 12 inches by 9 inches, the 
upper surface of w^hich must be spread 
with a thick coat of pitch, on which the 
brass must be worked. Then, to deaden the 
sound of the continued tapping of the 
hammer on the end of the punches, this 
block must have a sandbag on which to lie. 
These you can provide for yourselves; the 

• MossrR. Charcham & Dogerden, at the Westminster 
branch of the Recreative Evening Schools Association, 
101, St. Martin’s Lane, w.c., will gladly give any infor¬ 
mation os to tools and materials. 


I wood must be good tough wood, about two 
' inches thick ; the pitch can easily be spread 
t on when it is hot, when cool it should have 
I about the consistency of shoemaker’s wax. 
I For the bag, get a piece of stout canvas, 
I make the bag as large as the board, and fill it 
with fine dry sand. 

If you buy these things ready for use, the 
block of the size named, with the requisite 
amount of pitch, will cost you 25. 6d., and the 
sandbag I 5 . 

Then you must have a set of punches and 
a hammer—known in the trade as a chaser— 
this costs 25. 6d., but a medium-sized car¬ 
penter’s hammer will do for you to start 
with. The punches are generally sold in 
sets of nine, they are of different shapes and 
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sizes—much the same in the stem, bnt on piece of metal, large enough for a pin tray 
their faces have the imprints as given in | say—or a small panel. First draw your 
Fig. 1. They are made in cast steel, with | design. Suppose it to be such a one as shown 
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stems about four inches long. Such a set as 
we have mentioned costs about 7s. You 
will also require a pair of cutting pliers and 
a pair of dividers. We have given you the 
list of tools required, but a great deal may 
be done without the whole set, and some of 
you may be able to get on with perhaps half 
the number. 

Now we must say something about the use 
of these tools, before taking up a regular 
piece of work. 

You can see what tlie block and layer of 
pitch are for. The metal must be laid per¬ 
fectly flat upon it for working ; the pitch has 
to be warmed and the sheet of metal pressed 
into it so that it becomes embedded in it. 
Now if you bring a punch on to the surface 
of the metal and tap it with a hammer the 
impression is at once made in the metal— 
the metal is indented. Some workers sub¬ 
stitute a slab of lead for the layer of pitch. 
You can of course take whichever substance 
suits you best, and which comes easiest to 
hand. 

Then your first practice must be to get an 
even and continuous straight line. You may. 
think that this is very easy. Well, try it’, 
you will find that it is not quite so easy as it 
looks. Your first exercise should be a test 
of this fact. Take a strip of brass, fasten it 
on to a piece of wood by tacking it down at 
the corners. Now take such a punch as is 
marked 1 in the series, and holding it on 
the brass give it a smart tap with the 
hammer. Carry the punch a step further, 
so that it adds to the lino previously punched, 
repeat this operation till you get a line two 
inches long. The object is to so punch the 
line that no breaks appear in it. 

When you have succeeded in this, make a 
triangle, Fig. 2. Mark it out on the brass 
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first with a sharp steel point, then punch it 
as directed for the straight line. 

Next try various curves, Fig. 3; enclose 
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these by straight lines, and then draw a circle. 
Fig. 4, and work that with punch No. 4 or 
No. .5, according to the size of your circle; 
next draw a smaller circle inside it. 

All these exercises are to enable you to get 
nice curved or straight lines with regularity 
and continuity. None must be considered 
perfect without these. 

You can next try a design on a larger 


in Figs. 5 and 6, which consists of the 
straight lines and curves already given. 


FIG.IV. 



You must draw them to suit the exact size 
of your metal. Now the dra>^ing must be 



ferred to the sheet of metal. Remove the ‘ 
pattern and the “ carbon paper,” then go 
over the design very carefully, scratching in j 
all the lines marked on it with your pencil. 
Instead of using tlie carbon paper mentioned 
here for the transfer of the design, you can 
black one side of a sheet of thin paper wdth 
charcoal and use it, black side downwards. 
We mention this more for those who like to 
make everything for themselves, but the 
carbon paper only costs 2d. per sheet, and it 
will last for some time, and will, on the 
whole, answer better than the charcoal 
paper. 

We must impress on your minds that ab¬ 
solute accuracy is required in tracing your 
design, and again of getting an exact scratch¬ 
ing of it on the metal. 

Having secured the design, warm the i 
pitch and press the brass close down to it; ^ 
you will find that it will readily stick. Press 
it down evenly so that you have an upper I 
level surface in which to work. I 

Now, when the whole is cooled and hard, j 
it is ready for work. 

It is best to commence by going over the j 
outline of your design with punch No. 1 or 2, I 
indenting the whole by holding the punch , 
in a nearly upright position and gently tap¬ 
ping it with the hammer, producing a com¬ 
plete and very distinct outline. You must 
now remove the metal and reverse it. This 


you do by warming the pitch and lifting off 
the metal. Put on again with underside 
uppermost, then throw your pattern into 
relief—using for the work any of the most 
suitable punches for that purpose. The 
punches should stand in a box in front of you, 
with the pattern ends upwards. 

It may be desirable to give the surface of 
the metal between the lines a roughened 
appearance. This is done by again having 
the metal right side up and going over the 
surface with punch No. 9 or 10. Next take 
designs. Figs. 6 and 7, consisting of curves 
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only; then draw a design consisting of a leaf 
—or two leaves—or even a scries. No matter 
how many there are, work them up according 
to the directions we now give. First draw 
your design on a sheet of thin paper a.s 
directed in the last examples. In making 
designs from leaves it is better to take the 
leaves themselves, then group them together 
into any arrangement that suits your object; 
then draw the outline, marking in not only 
the shape of the leaves, but the veins and 
other markings of the leaves. Then cut a 
piece of metal suitable for your design, mark 
the design upon it, and cut it in with the 
deep tracer or plain punch, as before men¬ 
tioned. Your plate must then be reversed, 
and the rest of the pattern worked in relief 
from the under-sidc ; this you will have to 
do with punches No. 0 and 7, for the curved 
reliefs. Having finished this, the metal 
must again be removed and reversed ; you 
will now have it right side up; put in the 
veins of leaves and the corresponding details 
of other designs, then finish olT its surface 
with numbers 8 or 9. Supposing that you 
wish to make any of these de.'^igns into trays 
with turned-up sides, hammer the edge 
gently to a piece of wood the angle of which 
is similar to that you desire for your tray. 
Do this gently, and bring the whole surface 
close up to the wood, which acts in this case 
as a gauge. The whole will then be level 
and free from kinks. 

Having done some good samples in low 
relief, as Fig. 8, you can manage something 
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better in high relief—such as given in Figs. 
9, 10, and 11. In working these plates into 
high relief, you will find some of them be¬ 
come hard and brittle and inclined to crack; 
this hardening is due to the continued ham¬ 
mering. You can tell this by the resistance 
it offers to the punch. Whenever you feel 
this coming on, the metal must be softened 
and annealed. This is best done by taking 
your metal off the pitch-bed and putting it 
into a clear fire till it gets nearly red-hot; 
then take it out of the tire, and allow it to 
cool slowly. 

Y"ou will find the metal, after this, soft 
and workable again. Sometimes with a very 
elaborate piece of w-ork this requires to be 
repeated two or three times. 

For gettifig the metal off the bed of pitch, 
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we have mentioned that it should be warmed. 
Of course there are various ways of doing 

FIG. IX. 



this, but the best of all is by the blow lamp, 
as it is called. 

FIG.X. 


which insinuates itself between the wax and 
the plate, and enables the latter to be easily 
detached from it. Such a lamp, fitted 
for the purpose, costs 45. Gd. 

You will by practice soon become 
such an adept at this work that ob¬ 
jects in high or low relief will be the 
same to you. But before attempting 
anything in high relief do several in 
low relief, and in this case take care 
that the blows on the punches are of 
about equal intensity, so that the 
whole may be thrown up equally. 
Then you can take objects of a mixed 
character—some parts of the design 
being in much higher relief than the 
other. You can also take figures and 
animals, some portion of which will 
have a high rounded relief. Produce 
all these effects from the wrong side, then 
turn the plate over for the chasing and finish¬ 
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This is something like the glass-blower’s 
lamp, air being driven into the flame, which 
forces it out into a long thin-tongued flame 


ing. Some of these we give in the appended 
illustrations. 

You get good subjects for this metal work 


in the bold wood engravings that frequently 
adorn this magazine. You may also venture 
on a portrait after you have carefully worked 
out such designs as we have mentioned. 
Large dishes or panels may also be under- 
1 taken, but for such purposes you must have 
' thicker metal than we recommended for 
I your first work. 

After your work is complete you can 
I mount it according to taste. Some panels look 
well put into frames, whereas dishes and 



1 powder. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ENLARGING OR REDUCING BELLOWS CAMERA. 



doubt many even of our younger readers, 
taking an interest in photography, have 
provided themselves with a camera, and 
have succeeded in taking ^-plate nega¬ 
tives of good quality. Ncrw, whilst a small 
camera has the great advantage of being very 
portable, the views taken by it are neces¬ 
sarily on a very small scale ; the details in 
some views being almost imperceptible. 
Our object in describing on enlarging 
camera is to enable any amateurs to make an 
enlarged view from selected portions of 
those plates, on bromide paper direct from 
a negative, or to use a 10-inch by 8-inoh dry 
plate for a negative (enlarged from a positive) 
to print from. 

If the reader will carefully follow the in¬ 
structions here given, he will be able with 
practice to produce a view which will form a 
picture suitable for framing. 

I premise that you have the laudable 
ambition to succeed in this attempt, and 
have the necessary pluck and patience to 
overcome all difficulties in making such a 
camera; and also that you are fond of 
doing a bit of carpentering now and then. 


and are familiar with the use of carpenters’ 
tools. 

With regard to the focussing glass and 
dark slide, it will be better to purchase them 
ready made. They must be large enough to 
take 10-inch by 8-inch plates, then you can 
make the camera to fit them. Having got 
the dark slide and focussing glass, you can 
now commence to make the front and back 
of the bellows camera. 

It will be better now to refer to the illus¬ 
trations here shown, as they will give you an 
idea of the sort of thing you wish to make. 
Fig. 1 is a front view of the back. Fig. 2 
a plan (that is, a top view), and Fig. 3 a 
side view in section of the back of the 
camera, in which the focussing glass and 
slides are placed. Fig. 4 represents the 
front of the camera, and Fig. 5 a side view of 
the same. (5r« 7iext page.) 

In commencing to make the back. Figs. 1, 
2, and 3, get a piece of deal, or better still, 
mahogany, 1 foot 1 inch long, 6 inches wide, 
and i inch thick. This will form the base¬ 
board, A, OQ which you fix by screws (or 
dovetailing if you can manage it) to the up¬ 
right sides t b'. Each side has an angular 
piece of wood, c c, glued or screwed to the 
uprights B b' to strengthen it. Three narrow 
strips of wood, DDD, are glued or tacked to 
the frame b, for the purpose of forming a 
recess or groove for the focussing glass. Figs. 
6 and 7, and slides, to slip up and down 
as shown more clearly in plan. Fig. 2. The 
frame see, made of thin laths of wood | 
inch thick, forms a recess, as well as gives 


support to one end of the bellows, f, 
Fig. 8. 

These strips are secured to the upright 
frame b.b' by screw’s. A piece of wood, h, 
fastened on the top as shown at Figs. 1,2, and 
3 , forms the top of the recess for the bellows. 
The front of the camera is constructed in a 
similar way to the back, but not so wide. It 
is made with a base-board, a, 5 inches wide, 
upon which is erected the hollow frame, 11 . 

It is fitted with an inner frame, j j, form¬ 
ing a recess for the other end of the bellows, 
F. K is a piece of wood which covers the 
front of the camera. It has a hole made in 
the centre for the lens of the camera to fit in, 
as shown at Fig. 8. Great care must be 
taken when this is put in that it is perfectly 
light-tight. The back and front are now 
nearly finished, and when you have got the 
bellows of the camera made, you will re¬ 
quire a long frame. Figs. 9 and 10, to sup¬ 
port it when focussing, enlarging, or copying 
views. This frame consists of two long 
pieces, l', of pine-wood, from 4 to 6 feet long, 
Sj inches wide, and ^ inch thick. They ^e 
screw’ed to the cross-pieces l l, taking c'are 
to leave a space between 1 inch wide, and 
parallel, to form a slot for the guide blocks 
G o. Figs. 3, 4, 5. A long thumb- or window - 
screw passes through these blocks into the 
nut G g' (Fig. 4). By these means each end 
of the camera is firmly secured to the frame 
at any desired distance. 

Having got the front and back of the 
camera and sliding frame made, you are 
most probably anxious to know how to make 
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A Gmi, IlKADKii.—The 
;iixtli volume is out of 
print, and can only be 
iiad from the second¬ 
hand l)Ooksc-llcr? or by 
advfrtisinK in “ Ex- 
cliangc ainl Mail.” 


F. A.. H.—The articles 0 !i 
Juggling with llras«i 
Balls arc out of print, 
but they have l»ecn re- 
priutiil as a chapter in “ Iiidiwr IJamcs.*’ 


Majok.—Y ou can get type and composing 
.stick.s and all that sort of thing from 
J. M. Powell <t Son, “ Prinbjrs’Kegister” 
' 'Itice, 3Sa, Ludgate Hill; but the press 
of which you send a sketch is a poor 
uflfair and not worth spending much 
money on. 


F. Dou(iLA.s.—Y'our best plan is to write 
to the Buperlntendent of the Line and 
offer your serA’ices as messenger boy, 
signal boy, or any post of tliat sort. The better 
<>«iucated you are the better it A\ill be for you. The 
great thing is to obtain employment under the com¬ 
pany, and choose your si)ecial branch afterwards. 


C. F. Lindskv.— We know of no book with such a title, 
but a shilling guide to oil iiainting is sold Reeves 
& Son of Cheapside, Winsor A Newton of Rathbone 
Place, (ieorge Kowney «S: Co. of Oxford Street (near 
Hathlione Place), and Brodie Middleton and 
llol)ertsou of Long Acre. 


Franz.- -!. The year was 1364, when four Kings went 
to the Lord ^iayor's dinner. Tlie Lord Mayor was 
Adam de Bun', who, like Whittington, was “thrice 
Lord Mayor of London ; ’’ as were ^so John Lontkin 
and W'veral others. 2. Sir Nicholas Brembre was 
Lord Mayor four times. 3. The Lord Mayors date 
from 1355; prior to that there were Mayors of 
London. 


B.O.P." Student. —The Great North of Scotland, 
<lating from 1846, has always been first and third 
cla.ss; and it has never c*arried a second-class 
IKissenger. 


W. B.—The Crystal Palace was opened in 1854. 


Gkorge O. ami others.—The object of the medical 
examination is that the country should not be served 
by the deformed, the crippled, or the weak. If you 
are not perfect in limb and health you are simply 
wasting your time. Is it likely that a lad with a 
broken leg and a hip growing out would make a 
desirable S4>ldipr V 


G. M. Wood.— There is McAnally's “ Irish Legends," 
publishotl by Ward <k I>x*k. There is “ Irish Fairy 
Tides " in the Cumelot Series. Then there arc books 
by Mrs. S. C. Hall, Samuel Lover, and others. 


Andrew Mariner.— According to the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment a cabin passenger is one who has at least 36 
clear superficial fc*et of space allowed him, who messes 
throughout the voyage with the captain or first 
officer, and who fniys at lea.st 3<u. a week for the 
voyage if south of the equator, or 20i. if north of the 
equator. There is a Government standard for such 
voyages, giving a large margin for ilelaj'S. For in¬ 
stance, a A'es.sel. sailing or steamer, procc<Nling to 
North America is allowe<l 70 or 8o days, to Western Australia 
120 davs, to Queensland 150 days, to New Zealand 150 days, limits 
which of course are ve^ seldom reached. On this basis the fare 
tt» Anurica would be 70 days, or 10 wet'ks at 20ii.. making £10 ; 
and anyone laying les.s than that would not, according to the 
Act, be a cabin passenger. 

Canada. - Recruiting for the North-West Mounted Police is only 
carritd on in Canada either at Winnipeg, Regina, or Ottawa. Ap¬ 
plicants have to be from 22 to 40 \ears old. 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
36 in. round the chest, and 176 lb. in weight. The pay begins at 
fifty cents a day, and there is a (lension after 25 years. 

P. J. M.—Ostrich farming is practically given up ns an industry, and 
, only surA'ives as an auxiliary, much as we treat farm poultry. 
General Gordon. —Read Green’s “ Short History of the English 
People," or Freeman’s “ Old English History.’’ Of school books, Sannderson’s 
" History of England ’’ is a readable one. 

E. A. S.—Gra.i8e< should be gathered for drying when they are in bloom. They 
are then at their Ijest for decorative purposes. 

Anxious Friend. —Get a Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. You will find it contains 
n column of ndvertisements /or missing friends ; follow the instructions given 
at the top of it, and ailvcrtisc for your friend in that paper. 

Yachtsman. —The liest wotvl for a model yacht is white pine. The usual plan 
now is not to make tltem of one piece of woo<l, but of four or six fitted 
together, so as to save most of the trouble in hoUowing out. 

R. Wn>ON.—The indiarubber is fastened on with indlarublier solution such as 
is sold at indiarubber shops. It mostly consists of shred rubber and sulphuric 
ether, oil of tnrpentinc or bisulphide of carbon. 

S. F. F.—-A six-inch “ proportional compass ’’ will cost about a sovereign. It is not unlike a pair 
of scissors with a slit in each bar and an adjusting screw. Look in at the window at Stanley’s 
in Great Turnstile, K.C. 


Oats havixo Kittsxs (Peneos).—A s early as seven or eight months if not looked well aftec. 


Medical (Nemo writes again).—Yes ; we received your letter, and replied under the heading of 
“Consult a Doctor." How could you expect our’advice upon a case of deformity of the feet 
which we liad not seen. We are ever willing to advise our readers in cases where self-doctoring 
is likelv to be of any avail, but not otherwise. We may teU you for your comfort, however, 
that deformities of nearly all kinds are amenable to treatment nowadays, so lose no time. 

Tattoo M.ark.s (Old Ipswichlan).—Nothing certain but an operation, unless you care to run red-hot uecdles 
under the skin. Y'ou can’t bleach them out. 
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CHAMPIONS OP THE KllEMLIN. 

A RUSSIAN STORY. 

By David Ker, 

Author of “ The Tiger Chief of IfurmaJt," etc. 

CUAITEK X.—PASSING THROUGH FIRE. 

“ T’m afraid we’ve come too late, Dmitri Mikhailovitch,” 
X said Sasha, kneelin" beside the fallen lad with a 
rueful face. “ Meesha (Mike)* is an ugly customer when 

^ Tlie Riusiaii nickuame lor u bear, aaaWcriug lo our “ Hruiu. ’ 
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he’s angry, and what is fated to happen 
can’t be avoided. It’s odd, though, I 
can’t see any si^ of hurt or blood any¬ 
where upon him. Where can he be 
W’ounded ? ” 

“He’s not wounded at all,” rejoined 
Dmitri, scanning the motionless figure 
and white still face with the eye of a 
connoisseur. “ He has fainted fi:om weak¬ 
ness and want of food, that’s all. I’ve 
seen plenty of my men fall down like that 
after fighting a battle fasting, as soon as 
the excitement was over. Fill your flask 
with water from that pool yonder, Sasha, 
and sprinkle his face with it.” 

Sasha did so, and Dmitri, seeing that 
his young patient was beginning to revive, 
moistened his lips, poured a few drops of 
water into his mouth, and then, taking 
a piece of bread from his pouch, soaked it 
thoroughly, and administered it in small 
morsels to the starving boy, who swal¬ 
lowed them eagerly. 

“He’ll do now,” said Sasha, looking 
complacently at the boy, as the latter, 
supported by the hunter’s strong arm, sat 
up, and began to look about him. 

“You have saved my life,” said he, 
glancing from one to the other of the two 
unfamiliar faces, “ and I only wish I were 
able to thank you as I ought.” 

“ You have no need to thank us at all,” 
rejoined Dmitri, heartily. “ In fact, it’s 
we who should rather thank you ; for, if 
you hadn’t brought that bear to bay for 
us, we should never have got him, and 
he’s the finest beast I‘ve seen for many a 
day. But who are you, pray, and how 
do you come to be travelling cdone in such 
a place as this ? ” 

Ere the boy could reply, the question 
was unexpectedly answered for him. A 
man came bursting headlong through the 
thicket behind them, and, without seeming 
even to notice the presence of the two 
hunters, threw himself on his knees beside 
the lad, kissed his hand fervently, and 
called out in a broken and tremulous 
voice: 

“Thank Heaven that you still live, 
Yury Nikolaievitch. I was sure that God 
would not forsake the last of the Molot- 
koffs!” 

“The Molotkoffs!” echoed Dmitri, 
taking off his cap with a high-bred cour¬ 
tesy which contrasted very strangely with 
his rough dress and equipment. “ This, 
then, is Prince Yury Molotkoff, of whom I 
have heard so much.” 

“ Yes, it is! ” cried defiantly Vaska 
Susanin, who, drawn to the spot by the 
report of the guns, was so overjoyed at 
finding his young master alive and unhurt, 
that in his excitement he had let out more 
than he intended. “ And if you two are 
not true Kussians, and mean any harm 
to my Boyarin here, look out, that’s all.” 

Sasha’s face darkened at this threat, 
and he seemed about to make an angry 
reply, but Dmitri, restraining him by a 
commanding gesture, said quietly : 

“Russia has no truer fi*iends than 
ourselves, my good fellow ; but if you are 
a true Russian, as you seem to suggest ” 
(and he shot a piercing glance at Vaska, 
which, as the latter afterwards declared, 
“went right through him like a spear”), 
“ how comes it, pray, that you wear the 
dress of a Polish soldier ? ” 

Prince Molotkoff hastened to dispel this 
suspicion by relating how Vaska had 
rescued him from captivity, and when the 


effort of talking proved too much for his 
hardly restored strength, Vaska himself 
took up the tale, and carried it on to the 
end. 

Both the strangers listened with close 
attention and imdisguised interest. Sasha 
laughed heartily at the Lithuanian sol¬ 
dier’s ducking in the horse-trough, and 
was equally delighted with the clever stra¬ 
tagem by which Susanin had got rid 
of his too conspicuous horse ; and Dmitri’s 
pallid face lighted up with a glow of 
enthusiasm as Prince Y’nry described the 
midnight meeting of the Russian refugees 
and the noble w'ords spoken to them by 
their unknown benefactor. 

But it was at the first mention of the 
grey-coated stranger who had aided the 
fugitives to baftle the pursuing Cossacks 
that the interest and attention of the two 
listeners appeared to be most aroused. 
Dmitri, in particular, seemed especially 
curious about everything connected with 
this mysterious man, questioning them 
both closely as to the personal appearance 
of the Unknown, and asking eagerly 
whether the latter had let fall any indica¬ 
tion of whither he was bound. 

“Ho didn’t say a word about that,” 
answ'ered Y ury. “ The moment we had I 
got safe into the wood, he disappeared | 
as if he had sunk through the earth, and j 
Vaska says he must have been a saint.” | 

“ So he is ! ” rejoined Dmitri, in a tone j 
of deep and solemn earnestness. “ He is | 
now a saint upon earth, and W'hen he has 1 
done the work for w'hich God sent him 
among us, he will be a saint in heaven.” 

“ Amen I ” added Sasha, reverently 
taking off his cap. 

“ And now,” resumed Dmitri, “ if I and 
my comrade can be of any service to you, 
Yury Nikolaievitch, pray command us. 
This is no place for you, with a Polish 
army so near at hand. What do you 
mean to do ? ” 

“ To join any man who is going to fight 
for Russia! ” said the boy resolutely. “ I 
wa8 going to Fatfier Abraham Palitzin, 
at Sergi-Troitza; but I hear that Prince 
Pojarski is in the field again, and lie is 
the man under whom I would like to 
serve! ” 

“ Right, Boyarin,” cried Sasha, glanc¬ 
ing approvingly at the brave lad’s glowing 
face, “ you’ll not find such another general 
in all Russia. The Polak dogs hoped he 
would die of the wounds that they gave 
him in Moscow; but they’ll soon find 
out to their cost that he is not to be killed 
by any heretic of them all.” 

“ Can you tell us where he is to be 
found just now ? ” asked the young 
Prince eagerly. 

Sasha hesitated and looked confused, 
but at that moment Dmitri struck in : 

“ You are likely enough to meet him at 
Sergi-Troitza, for I have heard that he is 
expected there; and, as I happen to be 
travelling that way myself, I shall be 
glad to bear you company on the journey 
until you can find a better escort, if you 
will so far honour me as to allow it. And 
now let us breakfast.” 

Yury gladly assented to the first sug¬ 
gestion, and Vaska (who W’as as hungry 
as a wolf) literally jumped at the second. 
They made a hasty meal, and then Sasha 
set to work to skin and quarter the 
bear. 

“ It’s almost a pity we can’t carry the 
carcass along with us,” said he to his 


comrade Dmitri; “ there’s meat enohgh on 
it to last us all for a week, and it would 
be just the thing to help us in passing 
ourselves off as hunters.” 

“ Well, w’hy not put part of it on my 
horse, which is tethered yonder?” cried 
Vaska Susanin, who had caught only the 
first part of the speech. “ He must have 
broken aw'ay w'hen that bear frightened 
him, and I found him straying loose 
through the W'ood when I was looking 
for the young Boyarin, and tied him up 
again. Let us put the heaviest parts of 
the carcass upon him along with the 
hide, and we can carry the rest our¬ 
selves.” 

This proposal w’as at once carried out, 
and I’rince Molotkoff having by this time 
recovered himself sufficiently to be able 
to walk, the four strangely assorted com¬ 
panions w^ere about to set off' again when 
they were startled by a fieice red glare 
which broke suddenly through the sha¬ 
dowy gloom of the forest, evidently at no 
great distance. 

“ The w'oods are on fire ! ” shouted 
Susanin, wdth a look of dismay. 

“No,” said Dmitri, “we’re too near 
the edge of the forest for it to be that. It 
must be a village burning. Come on— 
perhaps w^e may be of use in helping to 
save something! ” 

And he darted off at fiill speed, with 
Sasha at his heels, while Vaska and his 
young lord (the former of whom was 
leading the horse, w hile the latter walked 
beside him) follow'ed as best they might. 

Strong and active as deer-hounds, the 
tw'o hunters were not long in reaching the 
border of the forest, and seeing before 
them (as Dmitri had rightly guessed) a. 
village which a marauding part^' of Polish 
cavalry, after plundering it, liad set on 
fire in sheer wanton mischief, they came 
up just in time to witness as strange and 
startling a scene as either of them had 
ever beheld. 

In the midst of a group of peasants, 
W'ho stood watchingBthe destruction of all 
that they had with the stolid, fatalistic 
resignation of most Russians, a young 
woman, dragged insensible and half 
smothered through the stifling smoke by 
her husband’s strong arm, had just re¬ 
covered her senses, and, gazing wildly 
round her, screamed frantically: 

“ My child! my child ! ” 

The bystanders looked anxiously roimd, 
but no child was there, and at that 
moment, as if to raise the horror to its 
climax, the missing infant was seen at 
the loft-door of a house already sur¬ 
rounded by flames, and itself on fire all 
up one side, while the poor child, still 
unconscious of its danger, clapped its 
tiny hands in glee at the brilliancy of the 
flames that surged and leaped around it. 

The peasants started and shuddered, 
and one sturdy fellow instinctively made 
a step forward, but he drew back in¬ 
stantly, muttering: 

“ What’s to be done ? Fire is not one’s 
brother I ” 

“ May the Lord have mercy upon the 
poor child I ” murmured a second, help¬ 
lessly. 

But not so w^as it with the distracted 
mother, who struggled so madly to go te 
the aid of her lost darling, that three 
strong men could hardly hold her back, 
and the whole group of peasants were so 
fully occupied with her that none of them 
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noticed the arrival of a new personage 
upon the scene. 

This was a tall man on a splendid 
black horse, who had just emerged from 
the wood by a path almost parallel with 
that followed by the others. 

The new-comer appeared to be a Polish 
cavalier of rank, for his dress was of 
richly embroidered velvet, and his helmet 
and breastplate of fine steed inlaid with 
gold. But this handsome otinipment only 
intensified the griinness of his swarthy, 
harsh-featured face, which, with its sharp, 
strongly-marked outline, its piercing eyes, 
its short, jet-black hair, and its look of 
cold, merciless cruelty, might have sug¬ 
gested to any painter the thought of 
some mighty eagle transformed into a 

man. 

At sight of the blazing hamlet (which 
he knew at once to be the work of his 
own countrymen) the cavalier checked 
his horse and took in at a glance the 
whole situation. For a moment ho 
gazed in silence at the perishing child 
and the frantic mother, just as another 
leader, equally fierce and ruthless, immor¬ 
talised by the genius of Victor Hugo, 
was to gaze at a similar scene nearly two 
centuries later; and then, without a 


I word, he leaped from his saddle, and 
j plunged into the midst of the fire. 

Just then a thick gust of smoko hid 
all, and there ensued an awful silence, 
while the terrified peasants—who, from 
the stranger’s unseen approach and niar- 
! vellous daring, were almost disposed to 
' regard him as a supernatural being— 

' watched breathlessly to see whether ho 
I 'would emerge again or perish in the flames. 

Suddeidy the roof of the burning hut 
j in which the child had been seen fell in 
I with a tremendous crash, sending a spout 
; of flame far up into the sky ; but ere the 
' spectators could utter the cry of horror 
i that rose to their lips, the stranger’s tall 
dark form issued spectre-like from the 
; billowy smoke. There was blood on liis 
I face—the phmie of his helmet was burned 
away—his left hand, bruised by a falling 
I beam, hung nervelessly by his side; but 
nestling in liis breast and supported by 
1 his strong right arm, was the iminjured 
, child! 

At that sight, the air echoed with the 
shout in which the peasants vented their 
■ heartfelt joy—a joy that seemed to blot 
I out, for the moment at least, all thought 
I of their owti ruined homes and beggared 
I lives; and the mother, kissing with pas- 


' sionate earnestness the strong hand that 
j had saved her darling, sobbed out: 
j “ Tell me your name, noble sir, that I 
mfi,y remember it in my prayers I ” 

“ In your curses, you mean,” said 
the stranger, with a grim laugh, ‘‘for I 
bear a name that is cursed by Russia. 
I am I’an Lisovski! ” 

And ere the startled woman could 
i recover from her amazement at tlie 
I discovery that the saviour of lier child 
was the most dreoiied and ruthless of the 
' destroyers of her people, the sworn 
' enemy of Russia had turned away and 
I disappeared. 

Never before, and never again, did the 
fierce warrior’s iron heart show pity 
I toward any living thing. But that one 
i good deed was not done in vain, for 
i when, in after years, all Russia shud¬ 
dered at the ghastly record of his cruelties,* 
J his rescue of that helpless infant w as not 
I forgotten among men—and assuredly it 
j was not forgotten before God. 

• It ia quite possible, liowever, that many of tlie 
! liorrora ascribed to this formidable jriiorllla may liave 
I lawn grwitly exapirerated. What little is known of 
liim oom<-s to us chiefly from Russian gourcea ; and liia 
I career, dark eiiouKh at l)est, would be none the lighter 
1 when painted by his mortal enemies. 

I (To be coniinutd.) 


AMONG THE DAHOMI.4NS. 

By James Cox, e.n.. 

Author of ^ How I Lott mjr Fin<jer^" '' Searlg Gttivtted," '*Cnujht and Caged^' etc. 


G ardner recovered sooner than Las-^ 
celles expected, and two days after 
the conversation about Norman he was 
able to get out of the hammock and crawrl 
to the door. 

Ever since he had come to his senses 
he had been curious to see the outside of 
the hut. He had gathered from LasceUes 
that it was situated in a ravine which was 
supposed by the superstitions nativrg to be 
the haunt of evil spirits; and LasceUes 
believed that his friend had hitherto, hu¬ 
manly speaking, owed his life to the fact 
that he had pitched upon this spot for a 
residence when he first ventured amongst 
the savage blacks who dwelt in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“You see, Gardner, when poor old 
Norman got as far as this place he 
thought he would settle down for a time, 
learn the lingo, and afterwards build a 
church or a school and strive to teach the 
darkies to love each other. I remember 
his telling me, the last time I came here 
to see how he was getting on, that the 
Africans looked upon him as a sort of 
white witch-doctor. In his last letter to 
me he told me that he had managed to 
ingratiate himself so well that they were 
ready to do anything for him; and as a 
matter of fact he had WTonght such a 
change amongst them that it was safe for 
a wlute man to show himself in their 
town; but 1 don’t think Messrs. Holman 
and Carter would care to set up a factory 
here now.” 

“ Why not ? ” 

“Simply because the particular tribe 
that he almost civilised have been annihi¬ 
lated by the brutes that Norman hopes to 
Christianise.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

“ How do you know that ? ” 

“ He tol 1 me so in the letter of 'which I 
have already spoken, wherein he an¬ 
nounced his intention of proceeding far¬ 
ther into the country.” 

“ I don’t quite see,” remarked Gardner, 
“ how you are going to get hold of your 
friend. Won’t he probably find himself in 
the clutches of the Ghoromas before W'e 
reach him? ” 

“ No; a white man alone can’t travel 
very rapidly through the bush. We shall 
be carried in hammocks, and my fellows 
will trot along at a pace that will astonish 
you.” 

“ Where are your fellows ? ” 

“There they are,” replied Lascelles, 
pointing to the mouth of a cave a few 
yards opposite tho doorway. “ Come over 
and see them.” 

As Gardner, leaning on the arm of Las¬ 
celles, passed the threshold and saw for 
the first time the outside of the hut and 
its surroundings, he was astonished at the 
beauty and grandeur of the ravine. The 
great masses of grey rock which towered 
up like gigantic walls on either hand were 
almost covered with verdure. Wherever 
a projecting ledge of stone gave foothold, 
grew flowering plants and shrubs and long 
rope-like parasites, which either hung down 
in festoons or clung like serpents to the 
face of the cliff. 

The bottom of the ravine, which in some 
places was not six feet in width, was filled 
with the bright, broad, brillant green foliage 
of bananas or plantains, excepting in the 
immediate vicinity of the hut, where the 
plants had evidently been cut down for 
the sake of air and space. 

About fifty yards firom the spot on 


which Gardner was standing, he noticed^- 
down the ravine a very narrow aperture 
not larger than would well admit one 
person at a time. This was evidently the 
only entrance to the great fissure in the 
earth, for, judging from the way in which 
the masses of stone overhung the ravine, 
it was impossible to get down from above. 

“Here we are,” remarked Lascelles, as 
he entered tho mouth of the cave or 
cavern, which faced the door of the hut. 

Gardner looked round, and saw seated 
on the ground about twenty or thirty 
negroes, who were all busily employed 
eating and chattering. 

“ Well, Bottle of Beer, any more 
news ? ” inquired Lascelles. 

“No, soar; but I hab come to conclu¬ 
sion, saar, that de sooner we lebe dis place 
de better.” 

“Why, do you think we shan’t over-' 
take Mr, Norman? 

“ Do I think 'we not obertake him V 
Yes, soar, I do think so; I was just coming 
to tell 3 ’ou something, saar.” 

“ But you told me a moment ago that 
you had no news.” 

“ De news I hab, saar,” replied the 
negro, glancing at the occupants of the 
cave, “is not fer dem black fellows to 
hear ? ” 

Lascelles, on hearing this, motioned tho 
negro to follow' him towards the rear of 
the cavern, and Gardner, left for a few 
moments to himself, employed his time in 
examining the subterranean residence of 
the natives. 

It w^as very commodious, and for quite 
half a dozen yards from the entrance tho 
roof, which was dome-shaped, was of con¬ 
siderable height. On the top of it was a 
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rude representation of what appeared to 
be a monkey scpiattiii" on its haunches. 
Against tliis pedestal the natives had piled 
their muskets, and round the sides of the 
cave stood the baggage of Lascelles’ fol¬ 
lowers and packages containing provisions 
—in fact, all the necessary requirements 
for a long joumey. 

Gardner was tliinking how pleasant and 
<*ool the air was in the cave when Ijascelles 
rejoined him. and said, “Come into the 
hut. I’ve something to tell you.” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” inquired 
Gardner, who noticed something strange 
in the expression of Lascelles’ face. 

Lascelles shut the door of the hut, and 
said as he seated himself: “ I’m afraid we 
are in for it now, and no mistake. Wliat 
do you think the Bottle has just told 
me ? ’ ’ 

“ Something about your friend Norman, 
I suppose.” 

“ Yes, you are partly right in yoiu* 
conjecture, my boy. I’m afraid Norman 
has already fallen into the hands of a set 
ot the worst of the Africans — I mean the 
JJahoinijins,” and then Lascelles pro¬ 
ceeded to explain tliat tlie negro who had 
beeji endeavouring for the last few days 
to ascertain the route taken by Norman 
had discovered that a very large party of 
Dahomians, under the command of one 
of tlie King of Dahome’s chiefs, was 
ravaging the neighbourhood, principally 


for the purpose of capturing as manj" 
natives as possible for the yearly sacrifice 
or “ Customs,” and that among their 
captives was a white man, and that by 
some means or other the chief of the 
Bahoinians had got an idea that there 
was a party of whites and natives from 
the coast close at hand, and intended 
hunting for them in every direction. 

“ They are after us, then ? ” remarked 
Gardner. 

“ Exactly; but whether they will 
venture into the ravine I can’t say.” 

“How did Bottle of Beer find out 
about these fellows? ” asked Gardner. 

“ It appears he w'as visiting the sentrx’ 
that I have had placed at the entrance of 
the ravine since we have been here, to 
keep a look-out for any strangers, when 
he noticed away in the distance the glare 
of a camp fire. He at once returned to 
the cave, roused out one of my darkies 
who understands the language used in 
this part of the country, and the two 
having ventured as close as they dared to 
tlie fire, foimd it surrounded by what 
Bottle of Beer describes as a ‘ mon¬ 
strous lot of Bahome.’ By a little man- 
ceuvring they eventually got near enough 
to hear the niggers talking, and gathered 
from the conversation that thex’ had just 
made a successful foray on one of the 
towns northward, and amongst their 
prisoners had got hold of a white man. 


I 


^Vhether this unfortunate man was 
Norman or not, Bottle of Beer w as unable 
to find out, although he hovered about 
the encampment imtil nearly dawn in the 
hope of doing so. However, I feel sure 
that it is my friend. The \ery fact of 
these savages coming from the northward 
points to that conclusion.” 

“ Hallo 1 ” exclaimed Gardner, “ what’s 
that ? ” 

Lascelles started to his feet as some¬ 
thing came tearing dowm the precipitous 
side of the ravine, and fell with a loud 
cnish on the ground just outside the hut. 

At the same moment Bottle of Beer 
sprang into the hut, crying, “ De Balionio 
hab come, Massa Lascelles.” 

Ping I and a bullet struck the roof of the 
building. 

“ Come along, Gardner ; it w’on’t do to 
stop here to be crushed. I see what they 
are about; but if they think by throwing 
stones at the hut they wdll drive us 
into the open, they are mistaken. 

Gardner, assisted by Lascelles and the 
krooman, was hurried across to the cave. 
As the three gained the entrance another 
great piece of rock fell with a thump, and 
partly buried itself in the soft earth. 

“ A second earlier and we should have 
been flattened out like pancakes 1 ” re¬ 
marked Lascelles. 

(To be continued.) 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 


Author 


Y ou all know’ how W’illing Dame Ulrica 
is to help those who sulier. How 
many cut fingers, bruised foreheads, 
damaged noses, and broken heads has slie 
not repaired among you ? The dear 
xvoman ran up with a reprimand, but it 
w’as 1 w’ho received the fire, the culprit 
being unable to hear anything. But as 
she growled she gently applied plasters, 
compresses, and cordials to revive the 
boy I held in my arms. 

Fortunately nothing w’as broken, and I 
soon had the happiness of seeing him 
come to. He opened tw'o splendid browm 
eyes, and appeared surprised at finding 
himself w'here he w\as, and then, w’ithont 
thinking any more about it, he said: 

“ I am sleepy.” 

And nestliug on my shoulder ho peace¬ 
fully slept. 

“ Is this another faint ? ” I asked un¬ 
easily. 

“Not at all,” said Dame Ulrica, xvith 
.authority. “ You can see ho is asleep; 
and the sleep wall do him more good than 
all the medicine in the xvorld.” 

Putting aw’ay the dressings in their 
places, she hurried out to look after her 
servant, who, a prophetic instinct told 
lier, w’ould be taking advantage of her 
absence to perpetrate various misdeeds. 

1 looked at my little sleeper. \\^here 
had I seen that charming fair head ? 
Certainly fair heads were not wanting 
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CHAPTER II.—AN AWAKENING, 
among us, and more than one of my 
pupils then as now bail lint-white locks ; 
i but never had I seen any hair so fine or 
so looked after as that of my yoimg 
cavalier. Besides, amongst us such hair 
I generally surmounts two clear eyes, con¬ 
fident and blue, while here the browui 
I lashes and dark pupils gave a foreign 
I look to the face. 

j “Ah, good! I have it. It is little 
I Ebersen. His mother is a foreigner. 

, She it was who made 'him a present of 
! those eyes, and that golden ray in his 
hair.” 

The Ebersens were large landowners in 
the neighbourhood, and immensely rich 
according to report. 

The father, a man of worth and talent, 
was a large shareholder in the Falhun 
j copper mines. When he wa^ away from 
I home, he aUow’ed people to visit the 
castle, with its collection of pictures and 
its magnificent park. One day I had 
I taken advantage of the permission, and 
i had returned marvelling at w’hat I had 
I seen. As usual, the acts and deeds of the 
, Ebersens gave occupation to many of the 
I brains in the neighbourhood; those w ho 
i were disposed to optimism praising and 
I admiring everything, others to whom 
I rank and fortune gave umbrage finding 
i much to blame in people W'ho thought 
I only of themselves. 

! Dame Ulrica, I am bound to say. 
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belonged to this last category. No one 
could accuse her of a lax and complaisaiit 
admiration for tinsel ornaments and vain 
honours. Oh, no!—W’ho, after all, were 
these Ebersens, who were so proud of 
their money? Upstarts; people risen 
from nothing. And in what were they 
better than she was, pray ? 

“ But, my dear,” I would timidly 
object, “ what do we know of their origin, 
of their pride ? I am told that Mr. 
Ebersen is a man of real merit.” 

“ That is possible ! But I cannot stand 
that haughty woman, who passes us by 
as if she never saw’ us; a foreigner who 
scorns our customs, and does not know 
our language! ” 

“ That is more of a misfortune than a 
fault.” 

“ No ! Do not talk to me of that doll 
and the airs she gives herself! I am sure 
she thinks we are mere dirt. And you 
particularly, Esaias, although you are a 
learned man. Tell me, is not that an 
upstart’s notion ? ” 

“ My good Ulrica, I have no claim to 
the title of learned man; and I do not 
think that Maflame Ebersen despises us ; 
she simply ignores us.” 

It was not a happy argument. My 
sister-in-law’s eyes glittered. 

“ She ignores us ! Ah I ah ! I was 
waiting for that. I, an Ibsen I I am 
ignored by this creature; and you do not 
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consider that an indignity ! But ” —and I 
she suddenly took a tone of indulgent | 
superiority — “you cannot know — you | 
never were horn / ’’ 

The word was often used, and it alway s 
shut me up. Dame Ulrica w as descended, 
as she reminded me at least once a day, 
from the noble family of Ibsen. What 
the Ibsens ever did for our country I do 
not know. It is certain, however, that 
the members of this privileged family 
considered themselves much superior to 
the common rim of mortals, although, by 
an inconsistency inherent in human 
nature, they indignantly complained at 
being treated in the same way. It was 
no good arguing with them on that groimd. 
WTien Dame Ulrica alluded to the moral 
and social abyss w hich separated a w oman 
of birth from a poor man like me deprived 
of such advantages, I had really nothing 
to say. 

But I may as W'ell state that if I took 
the part of Madame Ebersen against tlie 
sharp tongues of the village gossips, it was 
not on account of well-assured conviction. 

It was rather to withstand the invading 
torrent of scandal to which we are all 
without exception so prone, but which 
becomes a serious nuisance in a restricted 
circle. The truth was, in the general 
opinion this lady was haughty, difficult to 
please, and disdainful not only of our 
customs but our country. She was, it w as 
said, an Englishwoman of good birth. 
Was it to be wondered at that she foimd 
the primitive manners of our province 
rude and coarse ? Not that I do not love 
with all my heart this dear Dalecarlia, 
or that I do not blame the inconsiderate 
criticisms of foreigners. I wish, on the 
contrary, my dear boys, to warn you 
against that spirit of disparagement winch 
is merely praise directed to the wrong 
quarter, and which generally shows a 
narrow, ignorant mind; but I repeat, 
there are excuses for the ill humour of 
an elegant, delicate woman, suddenly 
brought from a foreign country to make 
her home in these rugged regions. 

I had often seen this lady driving her 
superb horses, and I had noticed galloping 
by the side of the carriage on his pretty 
Iceland pony, the handsome boy who w’as 
now leaning on my shoulder. It had not 
escaped me that his mother looked at him 
proudly and tenderly. What a state she 
would be in when she heard of the acci¬ 
dent I As soon as I could, I must bo off 
and tell her. Thus I thought in the silence. 

The boy opened his eyes. He had 
recovered from his unconsciousness, and 
began to be impatient and to ask questions. 

I explained to him where he was, who I 
w'as, and how I had picked him up after 
his fall. 

“ What is your name, my little friend ? ” 

I asked. 

“ Axel Ebersen.” 

“ I think I know you. You are our 
neighbour.” 

“ Yes, we live at Sonneshall. You have 
never been there, sir ? ” 

“ Once. It is very beautiful. You 
ought to enjoy yourself in that fine park.” 

“ I am tired of it,” said the boy. “ I 
want to go to college to Stockholm; but 
mamma will not let me.” 

“ Y’ou have begun school w^ork, 
though ? ” 

“ Oh, yes. I have a tutor, Mr. Aker- 
strom.’ 


“ Is ho satisfied with you, with your 
attention and your progress ? ” asked I, 
like a true schoolmaster. 

“ He says I am an ass! ” replied Axel, 
with simplicity. 

I looked at the broad forehead and 
bright eyes of my little companion. 
Intelligence shone in his face. Evidently, 
I thought, the judicious Akerstrom begins 
I at the root and attacks in front the too 
I natural self-sufficiency and presumption 
o{ youth. I also, as you know, my young 
; friends, have had more than once to deal 
wuth the pretensions of certain men of 
genius on whom it has been necessary to 
throw cold water. 

However,” I said, with a certain 


professional interest, “ there is some 
branch of your studies, some particular 
science, for which you have a taste, is 
there not ? ” 

“ I hate the lot! ” said Axel, without 
hesitation. “Latin and mathematics in 
particular.” 

“ What! not even botany, with its 
beautiful walks across mountain and 
valley; not even physics with its curious 
experiments ? ” 

“ We study botany out of books; Mr. 
Akerstrom does not care to w'et his feet. 
As to experiments, we never do any for 
fear of a bang.” 

“ But,” said I, “ is it possible that you 
have no liking for any study at all ? Have 
you no taste for history—geography *? ” 


“ No,” said Axel, who now' stood 
before me witli his hands in his pockets. 
“ Do not all boys detest school ? I w'aiit 
to bo big and to do nothing.” 

“ To do nothing! Is that what you 
are thinking of? Your father, who con¬ 
fers honour on his country by his W'orks 
and technical researches, does he do 
nothing, do you think ? ” 

Axel reflected a moment. And then he 
exclaimed : 

“ Oh I Papa is a clever man ; and, you 
know, I am an ass ”— a charming little ass, 
I thought to myself. “ Besides, I shall 
be rich. I shall have no need to work.” 

These w'ords were really painfiil to me. 
Is it possible, I said to myself, that any 


I one can be so mad, so unwise, to bring up 
I a child w'ith such ideas ? In truth. Dame 
Ulrica’s criticisms w'ere not so far out, 
after all! Rich I And who is rich in 
this w'orld except the man who is free, 
and brave, and healthy ? Who can be 
safe against illness, and war, and fire, and 
earthquakes, and flood, and failure, and 
social upheavals? Are not the best 
I foimded fortunes wrecked every day ? 

I But I could not point the moral to this 
confident, good-humoured boy. 

I “ You think,” I said, “ that all boys 
I hate school. Now I know some who 
I adore it! ” 

I Axel opened his large eyes, 
j “ Shall I show you tlicm ? ” 

I He seemed imcertain. Evidently- this 
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variety of boy was not worth much to j 
hirti. However, curiosity conquered. 

“ I should like to see them,” he said. 

I took him by the hand, and traversing 
the passage which separates the house 
from the school, we reached the door of 
tlie class-room. 

For you, my boys, accustomed as you 
are to the school, and even knowing no 
other, it will be difficult to imagine the 
surprise which the sight of such a class 
caused our young v^itor. 

A desk, some maps, and a blackboard, 
with a few books and copy-books, that 
was w’hat ho had been used to see. The 
difference was great. 

Here was a carpenter’s shop; and one 
of my pupils was hard at w^ork, planing 
aw'ay and making a cloud of shavings * 
around him. In a corner w'as a miniature 
forge, with a young Vulcan, with bare 
arms and a fiery face, hammering like a 
deaf smith on his anvil; others preparing 
pieces of w’ood; most of them hollowing, 
scooping, chiselling the wood or leather, 
which in their young hands would take 
the most varied forms—snuff-boxes, port¬ 
folios, paper-knives, animals, figures, por¬ 
trait frames, houses, cottages. 

It is not to you, my boys, that I should 
describe our little beehive at the much 
loved hour of manual labour. Every one 
was at work, contented, absorbed, and 
trying to perfect his masterpiece. They 
were not particularly fashionable, my 
dear pupils, and their simple working 
blouses contrasted with the short jacket, 
the well-cut vest, and Parisian costume 
of our visitor. 

Axel had not looked at them three i 
minutes before a bright flame had mounted 
to his cheeks and his eyes. 

“ Oh ! This does look jolly ! ” he said. 

How I should w'ork like this ! Shouldn’t I 
I like to be a carpenter with a plane and | 
planks. But where is the class ? ” 

“ We are the class I ” 

“ Oh I If that is what you call liking 
study,” said Axel, laughing outright, “ I 
like* it too in this way. You are making 
fun’ of me.” 

“ No, my boy. Look, ask Olle, who 
has. a taste for carpentry, if, like you for 
instance, he does not like geometry.” 

“ Is it possible ? ” said Axel, without 
any timidity, to the big boy. “ Do you 
like, geometry ? ” 

“Yes,” said my brave Olle, with his 
placid air. “ I do not know how I could 
do without it at my work.” 

“Wiiat!” said the boy, astonished. 

“ What can be its use to you ? ” 

“ To fit my pieces together three times 
quicker and better than I could do with 
my eye. Look! the compass and square 
are my continual helps.” 

“ I iiad always thought it was of no use 
whatever,” said Axel. 

“ Except to worry little boys,” said 
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Olle, smiling. “ That is the usual opinion , 
amongst tliose who are educated in the 
old way. Evervbod 3 ’ is not lucky enough i 
to have Esaias Bistrom for a master. He 
has a large heart and a superior mind, 
and shows you at the same time the 
theory and practice of a thing-” 

“ Come, come ! ” said I, glad to put a 
stop to these praises. “ You are talking 
to the boy in a w^ay ho does not under¬ 
stand. Show' him wdiat you are going 
to send to Gerala, if it is not asking too 
much.” 

Olle went to a cupboard at the end of 
the room and took out a large parcel 
WTapped in packing cloth, which he undid. 

Axel uttered a cry of rapture. It w as a 
small yacht about a yard long, built ac¬ 
cording to the best and most recent 
models, and w hich for the elegance of its 
design, the symmetry of its form, and the 
finish of its details, was quite a gem of 
art. The helmeted figure on the bow 
(the yacht was called the Minerva) was a | 
little masterpiece of w'ood caiv’ing. Every- | 
thing unrigged and stow'ed away. The | 
decks, the masts, the ropes, the sails, the 
cabins, all were w'onderfully finished and ' 
beautiful. It seemed to be the yacht of 
the fairy queen. j 

“ Oh ! It is beautifid ! It is beautiful! ’ 
How happy you must be to have such a 
beautiful boat I ” said Axel, w ith enthu¬ 
siasm. 

And like a spoilt child he would doubt- ' 
less have liked to say, “ Give it to me.” 

But he w'as a good-sized boy, and his i 
manners were perfect; and he knew how | 
to restrain the expression of this wish. | 
Only his eyes spoke for him. . 

“ There is a very simple w'ay for you 1 
to have one like it, or even a better one,” | 
said I: “ and that is to make it your¬ 
self.” 

“ To make it m^’self ? Y’ou are making 
fun of me.” 

“ And w hy ? Do you think Olle is a 
w izard ? ” 

“ Did Olle build this yacht ? ” asked 
I Axel, regarding our future mariner with 
a look of the profoundest veneration. 

“ He did.” 

“ All alone ? ” 

“ All alone.” 

“ But he must be very learned and very 
clever.” 

“ Neither one nor the other. Like you 
he had a taste for carpentry, and asked 
at once for a plane and a bench. He 
began by making boats w'hich were not 
models. With practice his hand grew 
supple and his eye gained correctness. 
Then, considering that an ignorant work¬ 
man remains alw’ays a mechanic, he 
' learnt geometry, and many other things 
I useful for his art, without ceasing to per¬ 
fect himself in the trade for w hich nature j 
I had gifted him with eye and hand. You 1 
i see the result.” 



“ Oh ! Mr. Bistrom,” said Axel, with a 
cry from his very heart; “ how I w ish I 
could be your pupil! ” 

Dear boy ! I felt that I could have 
kissed him. I must tell you that this 
young rascal, with his frank and gentle 
eye, had at once gained my heart, and 
that, following my pedagogic instinct, I 
already thought of the pleasure I should 
have in guiding him and instructing him. 

We were still talking when Dame 
Ulrica opened the door, and beckoning 
with her head and hand told me I was 
wanted outside. 

“ What is it ? ” I said in answer to her 
call. 

“ Some one has come for the boy. It is 
his tutor, a very good sort of young man. 
He is in a carriage. The landau is at the 
door.” 

I remarked with pleasure that Dame 
Ulrica’s face was enveloped with luiusual 
benignity. Was this from the remem¬ 
brance of the tender maternal cares she 
had lavished on young Axel, or was it that 
my sister-in-law was w'eakly flattered by 
the presence of that landau at the door ? 

In the parlour was a young man, pale, 
slim, correct. 

“ I have just learnt that my pupil has 
been the victim of an accident which,” 
said he, “might have«been serious, and that 
you have been most kind to him. Please 
accept my thanks, sir ! ” 

“ He has quite recovered, thank 
Heaven ! ” I said. “ The shock deprived 
him of consciousness, but he has not even 
a contusion.” 

“ We must apologise for the trouble he 
has given you,” said Mr. Akerstrom, with 
an air of ceremonious politeness ; “ and I 
may take upon myself to at once assure 
you of the sentiments that Madame Eber- 
sen w ill express regarding this matter.” 

“ Ah, sir! do not talk like that. He 
has given us no trouble. What a charm¬ 
ing boy! It ought to be a pleasure to 
teach him.” 

“ The education of youth is often an 
ungrateful task,” said Mr. Akerstrom, 
who was but moderately enthusiastic over 
his pupil. “ May I ask, sir, where is 
Axel ? I should like to take him back to 
the castle at once.” 

“ He is in my class,” said I, gaily, “ and 
in a fair way, I think, to begin a lasting 
friendship with certain of my young pupils 
whose manual skill is remarkable.” 

Mr. Akerstrom made a visible move¬ 
ment of displeasure. 

“ Allow' me,” he said, “ to call him here 
at once. We are waited for, and I am 
afraid his mother will be anxious.” 

I saw' clearly enough that what I had 
said had annoyed him. Axel was called, 
and after repeating the polite expression 
of his gratitude, the tutor took him aw ay 
with ill-dissimulated haste. 

(7b be continued.) 
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LOST IN A CEYLON JUN 

By Arthur Lee Knight, 

Author ^ Jack Trevor, R.X," “7//^ Adventures of a Midshipmite,” 


T he two boys were not long in making 
the selection of a tree suited to their 
purpose. Not far from the head of the 
ravine, and in sight of a grand talipot 
palm which was as tall and straight as a 
lighthouse, stood a jak tree which looked 
very easy to climb, and had thick shelter¬ 
ing foliage amidst w'hich the boys would 
find it an easy task to screen themselves 
from the view of porcine intruders or any 
other large game that might chance to 
pass that way. 

It was only the work of a few moments 
to scrape a broad but shallow hole at the 
foot of this jak tree, and to deposit therein 
the headman’s poonac. 

“ Rather a good dodge this, I think,” 
said Hugh, os he shovelled in the lost 
liandf'il of earth ; “I can smell the poonac 
<iuite strong.” 

“We must be careful of our rifles 
whilst climbing the tree,” observed Guy, 
mindful of his father’s injunctions; “I 
think, perhaps, we’d better unload them.” 

“ I hope the pater won’t mind our being 
out all night without Veerapen,” said 
Hugh, as he carefully extracted the cart¬ 
ridge from his rifle; “ it’s rare fun, I must 
«ay.” 

“ I’ll take all the responsibility,” an- 
awered Guy, with a laugh. “The pater 
is too much of a sportsman to mind, I’m 
certain, and we’ve done our level best to 
find Veerapen; besides which, the old 
chap may turn up at any moment, you 
see. My birthday has begun already,” he 
continued, consulting his watch; “ it’s 
twenty past one. Just fancy that, Hugh I ” 
“ I wish you very many happy returns 
of the day, Guy, and I only hope we may 
always spend them in this jolly fashion.” 

“ I’m afraid I shall be at Charterhouse 
this time next year,” observ^ed the elder 
boy, preparing to scale the jak tree. 
“ Now, look here, Hugh, I’m going to 
scramble up on that branch, then you’ll 
.hand me up your rifle, and I’ll look after 
it while you swarm up.” 

“ All right I Only mind you don’t drop 
your own rifle. Suppose we tie a piece of 
^string to them, and then haul them up 
into the tree after we have got up our- 
aelves.” 

“ Oh, I can manage first-rate.” And so 
■saying, Guy, who was a very athletic 
boy, swung himself up to the lower branch 
of the tree, which was at no great height 
from the ground, and then carefully placed 
his rifle in a convenient fork, whence it 
could not easily get dislodged. Hugh then 
handed up his rifle, and soon found him¬ 
self by his brother’s side. 

“ \Ve must go a little higher,” said 
Ouy. “ We’re not sufficiently hidden here.” 
“ What fun, Guy 1 Go ahead ! ” 

In a few moments the boys were safely 
<ind snugly ensconced in a kind of leafy 
bower, whence, themselves unseen, they 
could clearly discern the spot where the 
poonac had been buried. 

Earnestly did the young sportsmen 
hope that the seductive aroma of the 
cocoa-nut meal would serve its purpose of 


CHAPTER III. 

I luring some prowling wild hog to his ! 
I doom. The moon, which w'as almost at 
the full, was slowly swinging her w’ay 
across the meridian, and would afford 
ample light for hours; though occasionally 
her bright silvery disc was obscured by a 
passing cloud. Even now there was no 
] absolute silence in the forest w’ilds which 
stretched away into the dim distance. 
The devil-bird occasionally broke the 
I stillness with his ominous and startling 
1 cry; the owds were hooting; a wakeful 
j monkey screamed or chattered ; and loud 
I above all other sounds, and far more 
j frequent, was distinguishable the w’ailing 
j howl of the hungry jackal. An occasioned 
! rustling amid the foliage of the trees and 
i from amongst the thick underwood also 
betrayed the fact that the hours of night 
are not always the hours of repose with a 
certain section of animated nature in the 
tropics. 

Crouching unseen in their arboreal 
retreat, the boys—scarcely daring to move 
a limb—watched with untiring patience 
and in complete silence for the wild hogs 
to appear upon the scene. Once a jackal 
emerged from the ravine and slunk across 
an open piece of ground near the jak tree. 
Hugh would have liked to fire at this 
intruder, and show his skill as a marks¬ 
man, but he was restrained by a warning 
pressure upon his arm from Guy, who 
thought it would be rash to run the risk 
of firightening away the pigs from the 
neighbourhoc^. 

ftesently an unmistakable grunt 
smote upon the ears of the anxious 
watchers, accompanied by the loud 
crackling noise caused by the passage of 
a heavy beast through the underwood. 

It was evident from the direction from 
which the sounds came that a hog was 
forcing its way out of the densely-wooded 
ravine I 

“ Now’s our chance! ” whispered the 
eager Guy, as he carefully looked to his 
rifle ; “ the brute will scent the poonac in 
a minute, and is safe to make for our 
tree. Be ready, Hugh I you’re to have 
first shot.” 

The younger boy, however, was too 
excited even to make any reply, but only 
slightly shifted his position and brought 
his rifle to the ready. The weapon 
slightly trembled in his nervous grasp. 

The grunting, and the noise of snap¬ 
ping boughs and sticks continued, and 
then a full-sized wild boar, provided with 
a gleaming pair of large tusks, stood 
revealed in the moonlight. jOn emerging 
from the ravine, the animal halted and 
seemed to gaze about it a little sus¬ 
piciously. Then it sniffed the air, and 
again putting itself in motion, advanced 
slowly and with much deliberation to¬ 
wards the spot where the poonac lay 
buried. In a few moments it was beneath 
the jak tree, and without any more ado, 
and evidently unsuspicious of a trap 
having been laid for it, commenced to 
turn up the lately disturbed earth with its 
snout. 
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Guy nu(^ed his brother, and gave him 
an expressive glance. 

The moonlight flickered upon the 
polished barrel of the rifle, as Hugh with 
a quick motion raised the w'eapon to his 
shoulder and glanced along the sights. 

A loud report rang through the forest, 
mingled with sundry vicious grunts. 

As the grey smoke curled up in slowly 
ascending wreaths amidst the foliage 
above his head, Hugh, brimful of excite¬ 
ment, started up to endeavour to get a 
better view of what was taking place at 
the foot of the tree. As he did so his 
foot unfortunately slipped on the smooth 
bark, and before he could do anything to 
save himself, he fell headlong from the 
tree to the ground, still grasping his yet 
smoking rifle in his right hand. 

So suddenly had this catastrophe hap¬ 
pened, that Guy had been powerless to do 
anything to prevent it, though he had 
made a hurried but ineffectual grasp at 
his brother’s disappearing form, at the 
imminent risk of allowing his own rifle to 
slip through his fingers. 

A thud revealed the fact that Hugh 
had reached terra jirma. 

Guy was on the alert in a moment, 
for he scented danger. As he com¬ 
menced to rapidly descend the tree, he 
caught a hasty glance of Hugh, api)arently 
unhurt, standing erect upon his feet, 
holding his clubbed rifle aloft with both 
hands. He could likewise see the boar, 
also erect upon his legs, and evidently 
meditating an immediate charge upon the 
enemy w'ho had made such an undigni¬ 
fied and sudden descent from the upper 
regions. It was evident that piggy had 
not been struck in a vital part by Hugh’s 
bullet—even if he had been hit at all!—or 
he might not have been so ready to take 
the offensive. 

“ Dodge him behind the tree, or he’ll 
knock you over, Hugh! ” shouted Guy, 
pausing in his descent to take aim at 
the boar, in the hopes of checking his 
charge. 

Bang! went the rifle, just as the 
animal, with an angry shake, a lowering 
of his great head, and an erection of his 
bristles, rushed forward in an impetuous 
manner. Again the bullet did not find a 
billet, for Guy, being a little unnerved, 
had fired in too great a hurry. Hugh, 
mindful of his brother’s warning exclama¬ 
tion, had lowered his uplifted rifle, and 
swiftly turned about to seek shelter be¬ 
hind the massive tree-trunk, in which 
position he hoped to be able to reload his 
rifle. As ill-luck would have it, however, 
his foot caught in a root, and for the 
second time he found himself prone upon 
the ground. Down thundered the ex¬ 
asperated boar, his gleaming tusks evi¬ 
dently ready for the fray, whilst at the 
same critic^ moment Guy dropped out 
of the jak tree, hurriedly slipped a fresh 
cartridge into his rifle, and boldly ad¬ 
vanced to his brother’s rescue. 

At the first glance it seemed as if Hugh 
must undoubtedly be killed, for in an 
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instant the boar was close upon him, and > 
Guy was afraid to tire for fear of hitting 
his brother, though he ran impetuously 
forward in the vague hope that he could 
copcentrate the assailant’s attention upon 
himself, and so give Hugh an opportunity 
to make his escape. 

The wild boar, however, has a 
chivalric trait in his character of which 
the boys were not aware. He will rarely 
attempt to injure a fallen foe, though he 
is at the same time one of the most 
powerful and truly courageous of all the 
denizens of the forest. On this particular 
occasion this magnanimity on piggy's part 
was plainly shown, and to it, and it alone, 
Hugh Marsden owed his life; for the 
boar, seeing his antagonist was lying 
helpless upon the ground, simply rushed 
over the latter’s prostrate body, without 
attempting to turn and glance as he might 
so easily have done. Ho then, without 
taking any notice of Guy, continued his 
headlong charge in the direction of a 
dense patch of jungle above the ravine. 

As Hugh scrambled to his feet, looking 
rather dazed, his brother raised his rifle | 
to his shoulder, and taking aim at the , 
fleeing boar, fired. In another instant > 
the ponderous beast had crashed into the ! 
forest and disappeared from view: and it | 


was impossible at the moment to tell 
whetlier he had been wounded or not. 

Guy’s first thought was for his brother. 

“ Are you hurt, old chap ? ” he asked, 
throwing down his rifle and running to 
Hugh’s side. 

“ Not a bit, Guy; thanks. The old pig 
never touched me, but I suppose I must 
have had rather a narrow squeak for it.” 

“ I’m so glad you’re not hurt. To tell 
you the truth, I don’t believe the old boar 
is either 1 ” 

“ Perhaps we’ll bowl him over yet,” 
said Hugh eagerly, as with feverish haste 
he reloaded his rifle, “ let’s go after him 
as fast as we can.” 

“ Right you are! ” exclaimed Guy, as 
he picked up his rifle and slipped in a 
cartridge; “ perhaps we shall find out his 
lair by tracking him to it.” 

“ What fun ! Como along 1 ” shouted 
Hugh, gleefully, as, tlirowing his rifle over 
his shoulder, ho ran to the spot where the 
hog had disappeared. 

In a moment the boys had arrived at 
the edge of the jungle, and on such a light 
night it was easy to mark the trampled- 
down brake which the boar had left in his 
wake. 

“ Here’s the place, right enough ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Guj’. “ Hark I that noise must 

(To be coil fin lied.) 


be made by the brute crashing his way 
, through the underwood. He isn’t far 
ahead of us anyhow! ” 

“ Look here 1 ” said Hugh, pointing ex¬ 
citedly to a group of castor oil plants and 
mimosa bushes which grew near. 

“ They’re splashed with blood I I say ! 
that must be from the hog, Hugh, and 
we’ll nail him to a certainty.” 

“ Your last cartridge must have taken 
effect, I suppose. I really don’t know 
how I came to make such a muff shot 
from the tree.” 

‘‘ Or how you came to tumble out of it,” 
said Guy, laughing immoderately ; “ you 
seemed to be in a precious hurry to come 
to close quarters with the old boar I ” 

‘‘ Oh, shut up chaffing, Guy ; you know 
I couldn’t help myself, and I expect I’ve 
got some jolly bruises on my shins.” 

During tliis conversation the bo 5’8 had 
been threading their way carefully through 
the tangled covert, bent upon overtaking 
and bringing to bay their old antagonist. 

I Convinced that he was wounded, they 
I deemed that this would be a compara- 
I tively easy matter. In the excitement of 
the chase, all remembrance of Veerapen 
I faded from their minds. Their thoughts 
were concentrated solely upon the flying 
hog. 


THAT PENNY! 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of “.1 Parting Shot,'* ** The DentitCs Den,** ^ Chriitmas at JJalehurtt," etc., etc. 


CHARACTERS. 
Lorbiuore, a big boy, 
PiCKERINO, 

Tmn, 

Seyuour, 


small hoys. 


Scene: A class room: usual furniture {or i 
lack of it). Pickering discovered packing 
a Gladstmie bag and a hamper with a I 
schoolboifs belongings. j 

Pick. Where on earth am I going to pack 
this desk ? ’Twon’t go into the bag nor the i 
hamper. I must tie it outside, I s’pose. I 
wonder if I could get my racket into the 
hamper. No—too long. Well, I don’t know 
how I’m going to take all my things home : , 
I didn’t know I’d got so much. 


Enter Tron. 

Tinn. Hullo, Pickering; you off ? 

Pick. Yes, I’m going to try and catch the 
half past four train. i 

Tidd. Well, you are a lucky chap to be 
leaving school in the middle of the half. j 
Pick. Am I? With all the matches just ' 
coming on 1 

Tinn. Some fellows are never contented. 
Wish I was out of this hole. 

Pick, {in despair). Where am I to pack 
this wretche<l desk ? I can’t carry it in my 
hand all the way. 

Tino. You might give it me for a keepsake 
if it’s a white elephant to you. ' 

Pick. Oh yea, I dare say. You’ve never ! 
given me anything. ■ 

Tipd. Well, I’ll give you a couple of j 

shillings for it. 

Pick. It's worth five. 

Tidd. Not to you: you want to get rid of 
it. ' 

Pick. You shall have it for half-a-cro^^^^. | 

Tidd. All right, if you’ll throw in your 

penn^r. | 


Pick. Which penny? 

Tidd. Why, that one with heads both sides. 

Pick. No ; I’m not going to part with that; 
it’s a cariosity. 

Tidd. Oh, veiy well! Keep your old desk 
and bad penny. 

Pick. What do you want it for ? 

Tmn. Oh, it’s a curiosity, that’s all! 

Enter Lorrimore. 

Lor. Ah, Pickering, I’m just in time; I 
hear you’re off home. 

Pick. Yes, Lorrimore. 

Lor. You seem to have forgotten that you 
owe the cricket club three shillings for that 
ball you lost last week. Pork out 1 

Pick. I’d quite forgotten. 

Lor. Oh, dare say; short memory is a con¬ 
venience sometimes. 

Pick, {pays him). Here you are. 

Lor. Thanks. Pity . a’re going: you 
would have been in ihe eleven against 
Woodford next vreek. 

Tidd. I say, Lorrimore, am I in ? 

Lor. Don’t know yet: I’ll tell you by-and- 
by: we’re just going to have a meeting to 
decide. Good-bye, Pickering. 

Pick. Good-bye. (Pickering goes on pack¬ 
ing.) [Exit Lokr. 

Tidd. They ought to put me in: I hope 
they will. 

IhcK. I s’pose it’s between you and 
Seymour. 

Tidd. Yes. I can lick Seymour, but his 
brother’s secretary to the club; so he’ll get in, 
I s’pose. 

Pick, {closing bag). There! that’ll have to 
do. Hullo ! it’s later than I thought: I must 
be moving {takes out purse). I say; here’s 
a nuisance! I forgot I had only two 
shillings over beyond the money for my cab 
and ticket: those three shillings I paid 


Lorrimore have done me. What shall I do ? 
I’m a shilling short. 

Tidd. Look here, old man: I’ll give you a 
shilling for that double-headed penny. 
(Pickering hesitates). Why, it’s no good to 
you. 

Pick. Come on then, quick: I shall be 
late, {gives it him). Now help me carry 
these things. 

[Tidd loiaAs Pickering, who starts to po.] 
Enter Seymour. 

Sey. Off home, Pickering ? 

Pick. Yes, only just got time to catch my 
train. 

Sey. Well, shake hands with a fellow. 

Pick, {loaded). How can I? {his bag 
drops). 

Sey. You can now {shakes hand). Mind 
you write to me. 

Pick. All right, good-bye. 

[Pickering hurries off. 

Sey. Lucky chap 1 I’m glad he’s going, 
though, or else there wouldn’t be a chance 
for me to be in the eleven. 

Tidd. Who told you you were going to be ? 

Sey. No one. 

Tidd. I ought to be the next one. 

Sey. I don’t see why: I’m as good as you. 

Tidd. That may be your opinion. 

Sey. So it is. 

Tidd. It isn’t mine, then. 

Sey. Well, it’s no use quarrelling about 
it; it’s for the committee to settle. Oh, 
here comes Lorrimore 1 He’ll be able to tell 
us. 

Enter Lorrimore. 

Sey. I say, Lorrimore, am I in the eleven ? 

Tidd. No, I am, ain’t I ? 

Lor, Don’t say ‘ ain’t I,’ Tidd. 

Tidd. Oh, bother grammar; what’s the 
decision ? 
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Lor. Don’t get excited. We’ve just had a 
cneeting of the committee. 

Sey. Yes! 

Lor. And put it to the vote. 

Tidd. Yes, quick. 

Lor. And the voting’s equal for both of you. 

Sey. Then how is it going to be decided ? 

Lor. Y’ou must settle it between you -1 
^lon’t care how you do it. Better draw lots, 
perhaps. 

Sey. Why not play in alternate matches ? 

Tedd. No, no, better toss for it, as Lorrimore 
'Suggested, My double-headed penny 

will come in useful. 

Sey. Tell you what, Tidd, I’ll give you a 
shilling to let me be elected. 

Tidd. I’ll give you two, to let me. 

Sey. Four shillings 

Tidd. Eight! 

Sey. Sixteen ! 

Tidd. A pound I 

Sey. Let’s see your pound. 

Tidd. Haven’t got one. 

Sey. Then what’s the good of going on 
like that ? 

Tidd. All right, let’s toss (produces Pick- 
ZRiNo’s penny). Here you are: heads I’m 
in the eleven, tails you are. 

Sey. Toss fair, mind. 

Tidd. I’ll let it fall on the ground. (Tosses ; 
picks it up.) Heads, you see: so I’m in the 
•eleven. That’s fair enough, isn’t it ? 

Sey. (disappointed). Oh, I s’pose so. Just 
my luck ! 

Tidd. Oh, never mind! Cheer up. I’m going 
to polish up my bat, and put fresh thread on 
the handle. (Aside, going) Lucky they don’t 
^ess I’ve got that penny. [Exit Tidd. 

Lor. Never mind, Seymour; you’ll be 
elected next vacancy. 

Sey. Yes, but who knows when that will 
be? Hullo! Why, here comes Pickering: 
what’s made him come back ? 


Enter Pick. 

Lor. Thought you were gone for good, 
youngster ? 

I’icK. So did I, but my bag burst open, 
and everything came out, and ’twas too late 
to try and catch my train then. I’ve got an 
hour to Nvait now, so I came back. 

Sey. Well, I shouldn’t have come back if 
I’d been you. 

Pick. Yes, you would ; I had to give a man 
a shilling to mend my bag, and that left me 
short for my ticket, so I’ve borrowed five 
shillings from the Doctor (counts his money), 
I wish I’d done it before, and then I needn’t 
have sold Tidd my penny. 

Lor. Sold Tidd a penny ? 

Pick. Yes, I’d got a penny with two heads ; 
they’re awfully rare, you know. 

Lor. And you sold it to Tidd ? 

Pick. Yes, just now; he gave me a 
shilling for it. I wonder if he’d let me take 
it back for eighteenpence. 

Lor. (aside). I begin to smell a rat— 
Seymour, just run and tell Tidd that I want 
to see him. Don’t say anything else to him. 

Sey. All right. [Exit Seymour. 

Lor. I say, Pickering, where did you get 
that penny ? 

Pick. My brother gave it me; he used to 
wear it on his chain till he got a compass. 

Lor. Did you ever use it for—for tossing? 

Pick. Why no, of course not; ’twould be 
cheating. 

Lor. Yes, there’s no doubt about that. 
Now you go and stand behind that desk for 
a minute, and don’t make a noise. (Pick 
hides.) Here comes Tidd. 

Enter Tidd with hat, Seymour/ ofZows. 

Tidd. What’s the row ? 

Lor. Oh, I want to speak to you about the 
eleven. 


Tidd. Yes? 

Lor. You and Seymour tossed to see who 
should be in it. 

Tidd, Yes ; that's all settled now. 

Lor. Just let me see the penny you tossed 
with. 

Tidd (affecting surprise). Why, what’s 
that got to do with it ? 

Lor. Never mind, let me see it. 

Tidd. Oh, here you are (takes out an ordi¬ 
nary penny). 

Lor. Ah ! was this the one you used ? 

Tidd. Oh, how can I tell? 

Lor. We’ll try and assist your memory. 
Pickering! (Pick, cofnes out ; Tidd looks 
frighteyied.) You sold Tidd a peculiar penny 
just now. 

Pick. Yes. 

Sey. (aside). I shall be in the eleven after 
all! 

Tidd (producing it). I s’pose you mean 
this one : take the wretched thing if you 
want to sneak about it like that (tries to go). 

Lor. [stopping him). Wait a minute, 
young shaver. So you wanted to get into 
the eleven by cheating, did you ? (Seizes his 
bat and holds him over form as if to cane 
him.) I’ll give you a lesson you’ll re¬ 
member. 

Tidd. No, please Lorrimore, don’t. 

Lor. (still holding him). Listen, you young 
cheat ! You won't be in the eleven, I pro¬ 
mise you tliat; and ’tw'ould serve you right if 
I gave you a licking that would lay you up 
for a fortnight. 

Tidd. Oh, please Lorrimore, let me go; I 
won’t do it again. 

Lor. No ; I’ll undertake you don’t. Give 
me that penny (takes it). Now see. (Opens 
window a^id shies it away.) Good shot I It’s 
gone into the pond. So that’s the last of the 
double-headed penny I 

(curtain.) 


A FEW years ago I received a present—a 
birthday present, indeed; a nice little 
round hamper, carriage paid, “ This side up 
with care,” “ To be delivered at once,” sug¬ 
gestive of all sorts of good things inside. You 
know the sort of hamper I mean; doesn’t 
your mouth water when you think of it ? 
Ah 1 It arrived one evening about six o’clock, 
one summer evening. When I say it was a 
birthday present, I don’t intend to convey 
that it was sent to me as such—only that, by 
a coincidence, it came to hand on my birthday. 

I won’t mention the date, lest you should all 
aend me hampers. 

First I thought it must be game, but when 
1 had cut the cords and got the lid open, 
there was a very large round bright new tin, 
neatly packed in with fresh green moss ; and 
I felt a great throb within me as I cried 
out “Cream!” (I am a Devonshire boy, 
you know, and a whale at cream!) But what 
a tin! what a lot! the “ scaldings ” of half a 
dairy ! I lifted it out from its mossy bed | 
with both hands and struggled with the cover, 
picturing to myself the rich yellow surface, 
Eolid as butter, to be presently disclosed. 

But is there a more bothering job on this 
earth than getting the tight cover off a cream- 
tin? You pt’sh and pull and tear your nails, 
hugging the tin to your bosom all the time as 
if it were your dearest friend ; but when it 
begins to yield ever so little on one side, it 
seems to shut up ever so much tighter on the 
other. Then, just as you are despairing of 
ever raising it at all, and are inquiring for a 
acrew-driver or a sardine-opener, whop I it 


A KICK FBESEKTl 

By Db. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s., etc. 

comes off with a clatter when you don’t ex¬ 
pect it, and you are lucky if you don’t get 
half the contents up in your face. So it was 
with mine. The cover flew off while I was 
embracing the huge tin with my left arm and 
dragging away at the edge with the fingers of 
my right hand, and there was a splash—noi 
of cream, but of live adders ! 

Three flowed over the edge, but I caught 
them on my arms and tumbled them back 
again, at the same time shaking down the 
fifteen or sixteen little flat heads that perked 
up like so many crocuses sprouting; and I 
huddled the cover on loosely until I could get 
a plate to put over the top. A letter, which 
was lying on the tin when I opened the 
hamper, and which, of course, I ought to have 
read before proceeding further, explained it 
all. 

A gentleman, who owned an estate on the 
borders of the New Forest in Hampshire, had 
been reading an article of mine in one of the 
medical journals, in the course of which I 
had mentioned that certain experiments, 
conducted by me for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the chemical properties of serpent- 
poisons, were greatly retarded by lack of 
material, owing to the scanty .supplies sent 
me at long intervals by friends abroad. So 
he very kindly set men to work to catch live 
vipers for me in the Forest where they 
abound, thinking that a stock of venom of 
British produce might not be unacceptable 
to me under the circumstances, in default of 
that of the lordly cobra or tic-polonga; and 
the contents of the tin represented the results 


of their labour, so generously offered for my 
investigations. 

There are professional snake-catchers down 
in that part of England—I know one, and 
have heard of others—who do quite a brisk 
trade in viper-fat, viper-oil, and viper-liver as 
applications for rheumatism, and as antidotes 
against various poisonous bites. Even the 
shed skins are in demand, being reputed use¬ 
ful for drawing splinters out of the flesh, or, 
worn inside the hat, as a cure for headache. 
In France, viper-broth and viper-jelly are 
administered for various ailments, and old 
books on drugs speak of viper-salt and viper- 
treacle ! 

Well, I was very grateful for the adders, 
though rather at a loss to know where to put 
them. I was living in lodgings at that time, 
and hadn’t the same accommodation for 
serpents that I have no\v. Of course, I 
always had some going, but my limited cage- 
space for those that required artificial heat 
was full. However, on a table in front of 
the window in my bedroom was a large glass 
and canvas case, which just then afforded a 
temporary lodging to some curious field-mice, 
sent to me from Japan; so I turned these 
out and installed my vipers in their stead, as 
the weather was hot enough for them to live 
anywhere at that time of the year. A few 
bits of rough bark to shelter them from un¬ 
welcome observation, a dish of water, and a 
great heap of moss out of the hamjier, was 
furniture fit for a palace (from a viperine 
point of view), and I capsized the cream-tin, 
which by this time was boiling with their 
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hisses, and the excited inmates quickly 
scuttled away out of sight as I securely shut 
the door upon them. 

They \vere not the first reptilian occupants 
of that canvas cage by any means; in fact, 
it was built for such. Lizards of all sorts 
and sizes and many snakes had been domi¬ 
ciled therein from time to time. One summer 
I kept a beautiful little green whipsnake in it 
as long as it was warm enough, all by him¬ 
self. My landlady— awfully good old soul she 
was .' — though not at all attached to snakes, 
thought “ the poor thing must be lonely 
there,” so she used to take her sewing and go 
in and sit beside him in the afternoon. 

I got a very fair quantity of venom out of 
that birthday present, for the British viper 
(which is also common on the continent) is a 
very respectable little snake, and has good 
big poison-glands. The way I obtainel it 
was by allowing them to bite full on a small 
porcelain spoon, made on purpose, covered 
over with oiled-silk, like a drum. The fangs, 
sinking through the silk into the hollow of 
the spoon, would each discharge a tiny drop 
or globule of virus, and this I would collect 
and store in fine glass tubes, or on dried 
blotting-paper. ' 

There are many other methods of getting 
the poison, but I think this is the best. In i 
India the natives used to procure cobra- 
venom for me by inducing the enraged 
reptiles to strike at a shell, across which a I 
leaf was stretched. Each of my snakes could ' 
be depended upon to yield poison once a day, ' 
but it’s only a trace at a time—just a glisten- ' 
ing speck that you can hardly see. | 


A fellow I knew, who came to see the 
process, said in joke, “ How long does it take 
you at this rate to get a quart?” And I 
found, on making a calculation, that if my 
twenty vipers had kept in full health and 
vigour, and had yielded daily all the year 
round, and supposing that it had been pos¬ 
sible to keep the fluid without letting it dry 
up, it would have taken more than seven years I 
to produce that amount. This will give you ' 
some idea of the fearful strength of the stuff, i 
when you think how minute is the quantity : 
injected at each bite. | 

The experiments which I was making just 
then consisted chiefly of soaking scraps of | 
meat, bits of hard-boiled egg, and things of | 
that sort, in the poison, and analysing the 
changes \Yhich resulted in them after a given j 
interval. And from these and from similar ' 
trials it was found that this fluid has the j 
power of dissolving the albumen of flesh, | 
like the gastric juice has; so it is thought | 
that one great use (perhaps the greatest) of 
the venom is to aid in the digestion of the 
serpent’s food. Of course, it might do that 
and serve os ammunition to kill the prey as 
well. 

When I had had my vipers about a week 
—it must have been quite as long as that—I 
was wakened one morning by a flop on the 
floor. I was just dropping off again, whilst 
sleepily speculating upon the origin of the 
noise, when a second flop roused me to 
vigilant attention. There could be no nods- 
take about it—the adders were adrift. I 
could hear them scraping and squirming 
along the bare boards of the floor (long resi¬ 


dence in the tropics has made me hate bed¬ 
room carpets). I peeped out over the edge 
of the bed, and saw, to my dismay, that the 
place was alive with the venomous little 
reptiles, all in the best of spirits at their 
new-found liberty. 

The field-mice had bitten a tiny hole 
through the canvas which I had failed to 
observe, and how it was that the vipers 
hadn’t discovered it before I can’t say; 
perhaps it was that they were too shy to 
leave the friendly shelter of the moss and 
bark during the first few days of their so¬ 
journ in the case. Anyhow, they Jiad found 
it out; one enterprising individual had 
apparently worried and worried aw’ay at it 
with his flat head until he worked it big 
enough for him to get through, and the 
others had followed in hisw’ake, flopping one 
after the other over the edge of the table— 
except one, which had got on to the window 
and was rearing himself up against the 
glass. 

N ine were loose, but luckily the door was 
shut and there were no holes in the floor, so 
it was an easy matter to collect them and 
put them back again, after making their den 
secure with a strip of sticking-plaster. Of 
course, I knew the original number of them, 
so I hadn’t the some uncomfortable doubts 
to haunt me afterwards as was the case once 
on board ship, when a lot of little rattle¬ 
snakes—more than thirty—w'ere bom in a 
box fronted-up with wire, the mesh of which 
was big enough to keep in their mother, but 
allowed them to come swarming all over my 
cabin! 


PUBne SCHOOL FOOTBALL, AND HOW TO PLAY IT. 

By Somerville Gibney. 

PART VI. 


fFHs readers of the B. 0. P.” have now had 
X before them articles on the distinctive 
games of football as played at some of the 
great Public Schools, but there are many 
other public schools who do not possess games 
of their own, but follow either the Asiocia- 
lion or Rugby Union code. Some of these 
formerly had distinct games, but they have 
been discarded in favour of either one or the 
other of the great divisions; and to any 
one not being an Etonian, Harrovian, or 
Wykehamist their proceeding will doubtlesj { 
commend itself. 

But though a school does not possess a 
special game, that is no reason that it will not 
turn out fine players, and any one taking the 
trouble to read the following article will be 
quickly convinced of this. There is as good 
play among the boys who devote themselves 
to Association or Rugby Union as among 
those who play in “ Canvas ” at Winchester, 
at “ the Wall ” at Eton, or pound through the 
mod at Harrow; and, taking this fact into 
consideration, it has been considered that 
some account of the football of certain other 
of our public schools would prove of interest. 
This information has been supplied by the 
kindness of the captains or secretaries of the 
various elevens, and it is proposed, as far as 
possible, to let them tell their tales in their 
own words, merely premising that certain 
questions were sent to them which formed 
the groundwork for the replies. 

T^ing the schools in alphabetical order, 
we commence with 

Brighton College. 

Game: Association. No special pecu- 
liariiies. 

Colours: Navy blue and magenta. I 


The Elevens: These are made up at the 
end of the season, but their colours are given 
from time to time to players who specially 
distinguish themselves in matches. 

Brighton does not play masters in any 
match. 

Honour Caps: There are four honour 
caps. Three for the first XI, and one for 
the second XI, awarded at the end of the 
season by the votes of both XI’s. 

Prominent old Brightonians: G. H. 
Cotterill (England v. Ireland, 1891), S. M. J. 
Woods (Rugby International), the late C. W. 
Wilson (England v. Ireland, 1879). 

Ground: Brighton College has a fine 
ground six acres in extent, with pavilion. 

Sussex Association Cup, 1888-9, was won 
by the College. 

Charterhouse. 

The XI is selected by a committee of the 
me.mbers of the XI who are left from the 
preceding year. 

Colotirs : Crimson and dork-blue shirts in 
halves, with Charterhouse crests on left side. 
Blue knickerbockers. 

Game : Association, three or four games a 
week, but this is not compulsory. Only one 
School match v. Westminster. 

Prominent old Charterhouse players: 
W. N. Cobbold, P. M. and A. M. Walters, 
C. Wreford-Brown, L. R. Wilkinson, A. C. 
Nixon, W. R. Page, J. F. M. Princep. 

Every day during football quarter, in the 
morning before dinner there is a ‘run¬ 
about,’ which consists of about 60 fellows to 
each * run-about.’ who arrange themselves 
on either side they like ; no one is allowed 
to kick, but every one dribbles ; there are also 
at the same time ‘ puut-abouts ’ going on. 


Cheltenham. - 

Game: Rugby Union. 

The XV is made up by the captain. 

Colours: Red and black jersey, blue 
“shorts.” 

Until last year, when the custom was 
discontinued, the boarding-houses and day¬ 
boys were divided into two divisions, and 
called “Grasshoppers” and “Fireflies,” and 
an annual match was played between them. 
Since 1875 the Modern has played the 
Classical side for a Challenge Cup. About 
twelve foreign matches are played, but none 
of them against schools. 

Prominent old Cheltonian players: Inter¬ 
national caps, C. C. and H. A. Bryden, 
W. E. Collins, F. B. G. D’Aguilar, S. Neame, 
E. S. Perrott, G. Harrison, A. Robinson, 
R. Aston. In Scottish XV, H. F. C. Chambers, 
H. W. Renny Tailyour (Major R.E.), under 
R.U. rules in 1870-71; under Association 
rules in 1871-72-73. Believed to be the only 
instance of a player having taken part in 
International matches according to both the 
codes of rules. In Irish XV, A. J. Forrester. 

Marlborough. 

Game: Rugby Union. 

Colours: White jersey with blue stripes 
running down it; blue knickerbockers, blue 
velvet cap trimmed with silver, and hkving a 
silver tassel. 

Next below the XV, comes the XL, as it 
is called, into which promotions are made by 
a committee consisting of the captains of 
the nine houses of which the College is com¬ 
posed. About 30 are in the XL, and they 
wear a dark-blue velvet cap with silk tassel 
(white). Below the XL comes the LX, in 
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which there are about 45, selected in the same 
manner as those in the XL; their cap is the 
same as the XL, except that they have no 
tassel. Promotions into the XV are, it should 
be mentioned, made by the captain of the 
XV himself. House matches are played be¬ 
tween the nine houses, and the Cock House 
XV are allowed to wear their house badge on 
their caps for the term, and hold the Vans 
Agnew Cup, a splendid challenge cup pre¬ 
sented by old Marlburians to i>erpetuate the 
memory of J. D. Van Agnew, an ardent 
player among the Marlborough nomads. 
There is an annual match v. Wellington 
College, and next year one is to be commenced 
with Clifton College. 

Bqpton. 

Game: Association for the last ten or 
twelve years, previously a game founded on 
the Harrow rules, but tries and scrimmages 
were added, borrowed from the Rugby game. 

Colours : Maroon shirt, dark-blue knicker¬ 
bockers, and dark stockings. 

Prominent old Repton players: H. A. 
Curshaw, B. W. Spilsbury, and F. E. Saunders. 

Shrewsbury. 

Game: Association—though in compul¬ 
sory games, of which each house has two a 
week, a game called dowling ” was played. 
Dowling rules are a mixture of Association 
and Rugby. No passing forward is allowed, 
or handling the bsdl, but there are scrimmages, 
and a goal is scored when the ball passes 
over the cross bar. “ Dowlings ” are now 
played under ordinary Association rules. 

Colours: Dark blue and white quartered 
shirt, with white Maltese cross on the 
pocket, which is on the blue ground, dark- 
blue knickerbockers and stockings, cap of 
dark-blue velvet with a rim of silver braid, 
and white silk tassel. 

One School match v. Rossall. 

Prominent old Shrewsbury players : F. T. 
Eittermaster, H. A. Rhodes, T. C. H. 
Rowdier 


Tonbridge. 

Game : Rugby Union—Not compulsory. 
The players are divided into five grounds. 
The Fifty, the Upper Hundred, the 
Middle Hundred, the Lower Hundred, and 
the Junior School. 

Colours : First XV : Black and white, with 
badge, and cap with School crests. Second 
XV: Black and white. Upper Hundred: 
Dark-blue and black. Middle Hundred: 
Red and black. Lower Hundred: Light blue 
and black. Junior School: Yellow and black. 

The School XV is selected by the captain, 
who is appointed by the Game Committee at 
the close of the previous season. Until quite 
recently, fellows who had obtained their 
colours had a claim to play in all the matches, 
however much they lost their form; but the 
captain now has absolute powers in the selec¬ 
tion of his team, although colours once given 
may not be taken away; preference is, how¬ 
ever, given to those who have obtained their 
colours in former years. All the members of 
the XV receive their colours, or, according to 
the School expression, “ are told,” during the 
Christmas term, and the vacant places of 
those who leave at the end of that term are 
filled up in the Easter term. The first XV 
play some fifteen or sixteen matches during 
the season, of which six are against other 
Schools; the two matches against Dulwich 
College, very old rivals, being regarded as the 
contests of the year. There is one peculiar 
term in use at Tonbridge, the word “ gutter,” 
by w'hich the scrimmage is always called in 
the School. 

Prominent old Tonbridge players : Aston, 
Hubbard, Le Fleming. 

Westminster. 

Game: Association. No record of any 
other game having been played. 

Colours: First Eleven: Plain light pink 
cap ; shirts half pink, half -white. 

Second Eleven: Pink and white cap, divided 
into eight parts, alternately pink and white. 

Third Eleven : Black cap with pink stripes. 

Composition of XI: The captain has sole 
control over the composition of the team. 


though he generally consults with the next 
“ Pink” {i.e. member of the First XI). The 
School team is always ready to play in all 
weathers, and leaves the choice to the 
visitors, who change in the new pavilion 
recently erected in Vincent Square (the 
Westminster playing fields). 

The School matches are usually well 
attended by members of the School; and a 
distinctive feature of the spectators is the 
“ Railings,” that is, the inhabitants of West¬ 
minster who stand round the railings and 
cheer heartily for “The Boys,” “Young ’uns,” 
or “ Westminsters,” as they are pleased to 
call them. These supporters of the School are 
so keen that they know all the team by name, 
and some of them even walk down to Charter- 
house to see the annual School match when 
it is played at Godaiming. A competitioB 
started this year called “Sixes in Green” 
(Green being Dean’s Yard, which is lent to 
the School for football during the winter 
terms) seems to be likely to cause interest 
among the smaller fellows. It is a compe¬ 
tition in w’hich sides of six, each captained 
by a school or house colour, draw against one 
another, and play ties, under rules drawn up 
especially for the competition. A cup is 
being subscribed for on which the names of 
tlie winning six are to be engraved. 

There is compulsory football for all fellows 
under seventeen, unless they be on the 
Monitorial Council. 

Prominent Old Westminster players winter- 
‘nationals: H. G. Rawson, W. S. Raw’son, 
N. C. Bailey (played v. Scotland for ten suc¬ 
cessive years, was captain for seven years), 
G. Vidal, R. T. Squire, W. R. Moon. 

I had hoped to have given particulars of 
several other schools, but as they have not 
seen fit to answer my inquiries, I am not in 
a position to do so. I may here be allowed 
to return my best thanks to those captains, 
secretaries, and others who have so kindly 
and willingly aided me by their pens, informa¬ 
tion, views, rules, etc., without which the fore¬ 
going articles must necessarily have been 
most incomplete. 


BAMBOO WORK. 

By W. Wheeleb. 


I N the last article was described in detail the 
way to make a simple fire-screen. The 
processes of dowelling, glueing, framing up 
sections, clamping with string, etc., then 
minutely explained, we must now assume to 
have been learned by our readers. 

The new process we are at present intend¬ 
ing to deal with is that of bending bamboo 
cane. This is done by means of heat. The 
apparatus required consists of a bending-iron, 
and a Bunsen’s burner or spirit lamp. The 
bending-iron is a simple loop of wrought iron 
screwed on to the edge of the work-table or 
bench, from which it projects. Any black¬ 
smith can make it, or it can be bought for a 
few pence from the “Japanese Bamboo 
Supply Stores,” 318 Upper Street, Islington, 
where Bunsen’s burners of the most suitable 
size and shape for bamboo work are also 
kept in stock. 

Pass one end of the cane to be lient through 
the bending-iron and underneath the top of 
the bench, so that it will be held firm against 
a downward pressure upon the other end. 
Then, taking the Bunsen’s burner or spirit 
lamp in the right hand, bring the flame to 



PART n. 

j strain the cane with the left hand gently and 
; gradually over the bending-iron until the 
I curve required is attained. 

This accomplished, lay aside the flame, and 
take, instead, in the right hand a wet cloth, 
with which w'ipe and rub the heated and 
bent surface of the cane until it has become 
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quite cool, continuing meanwdiile to hold the 
cane in position with the left hand. When 
the bend has become quite cool the operation 
is complete, the cane will be found to retain 
the shape given to it without any tendency 
to revert to its original straightness. 

In bending bamboo cane care must be taken 
not to bend it too suddenly, or it may split. 


When heating, keep the flame slowly moving 
to and fro over a rather larger extent of sur¬ 
face than the bend is to occupy, and be care¬ 
ful also not to scorch the cane, 

It is advisable, when it can be done, so to 
select the cane that the bend comes between 
knots; but when the surface to be bent in¬ 
cludes knots, these should be notched with a 
fine saw on the inside that is to form the 
inside of the curve, and about one-third 
through the thickness of the cane. 

In the construction of a music rack to the 
accompanying design, which we will now pro¬ 
ceed to describe, all the processes that have, 
as yet, been explained to our readers will be 
brought into requisition. 

Having selected the rods, which had better 
be about ^ inch in diameter, begin by bend¬ 
ing the four corner uprights a, b, c, d to 
form feet. As the bend comes at the end of 
the length of cane to be cut off, it is advisable 
to bend it before cutting off, a bend at the 
extreme end of a cane being very awkward 
I to make. Mark carefully where bend is to 
i come, and see that the curves of all four up- 
1 rights are got exactly the same. The bend- 
^ ing process successfully accomplished, and 
, the four caiies cut to the exact length re- 
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quired, they must next be framed up to form \ of e and r and hollow them to fit to the sur- 
the end sections of the rack. Hollow the i face of ii, and halve e and f into o where 



ends of cross-rods o and n with the rasp to 1 they intersect. Fit o and h to a and b with 
fit the surface of a and b, plug the lower end 1 dowels, pass a 1^-inch French nail through 


H into the plugged end of e and f, and a 
inch pin through the points where e and f 
intersect o. When thus prepared glue and 
clamp up the section. The uprights c and d 
must be put together to form the other end 
section, in exactly the same way as a and b. 

The next step is to fit and dowel the six 
horizontal rods k, l, m, n, o, and p on to the 
uprights they meet in end sections. Three 
holes must be drilled in each of these rods to 
receive the perpendicular spokes which form 
tlie filling of sides and partitions. These 
spokes, which are fitted direct into the hori-. 
zontal rods between which they come, should 
be of thinner cane than the other portions of 
the rack. Having got the six side rods to fit 
on to the end sections perfectly, take apart, 
fit in spokes between m and k, and l and N, 
and glue and clamp up as separate sections. 
When glue is dry the four prepared sections, 
and the tw^o rods o and p, may be glued 
together and clamped up. 

The rack is now complete excepting the 
spokes forming the two inside partitions, and 
the rods that fill up the bottom of the rack. 
These must be plugged and nailed in, in the 
manner already described, and which will by 
this time have become familiar to those who 
are following these articles. The eight ends 
of uprights may be finished with turned wood 
or bone buttons, or with fancy brass or bronze 
nails. The rack when finished should be 
varnished with white hard vaniish. The 
centre partitions and bottom rails should not 
be fitted in until the day after the rack is 
glued together. 

From this point progress in bamboo work 
is rather a matter of practice and ingenuity 
than of explanation. 

(the end.) 


LfeAF SKELETONISING. 

By W. J. Gordon. 


/TIhe practice of skeletonising plants is as 
X old in this country as the time of 
Elizabeth, when it seems to have reached us 
from Italy; but in India and China it is 
much older, and in China it seems to be a 
regalar industry, to judge from the painted 
specimens on sale in all Oriental shops. 
The theory of the process is simple enough, 
but the practice is not as easy as it looks. 
It is all veiy well to talk about rotting aw'ay 
the cellular tissue and leaving the veinwork, 
but those who have tried it know that the 
tissue has an exasperating way of coming off 
in patches and bringing the veinwork with it, 
even in the hands of the most delicate 
manipulator. 

To those who wish to succeed, our advice 
is to begin by picking up a few leaves in the 
autumn or winter when Nature has done 
some of the work, and finish the skeletonising 
by leaving them to continue their rotting in 
rain water. The result may not be entirely 
satisfactory, but you will, at least, assure 
yourself that the leaf has a skeleton, 
which is not always clear from the hideous 
mess that many have ended in when the 
odoriferous pulp has been thrown away in 
disgust. 

One great cause of failure is removed by 
treating the leaves of each tree separately. 
Some leaves, like those of the Oak, the Chest¬ 
nut, the Walnut, and the Birch, have a certain 
amount of tannin in their composition, and 
this acts as a preservative. To succeed with 
these we should try them by themselves. 
Some leaves, too, even off the same tree, 
differ in age and toughness, and this differ¬ 
ence h&s its consequences, though it is neces¬ 
sary foe: many of the soft^ specimens to be 


' always sacrificed to insure the proper macera- 
I tion of the majority. 

I The ordinary method, and the slowest, al¬ 
though the best, is to take a jar of rain-water, 
and drop into it a broken-up cabbage leaf; 
[ on to tlie basis of cabbage leaf drop one by 
i one some such leaves as those of the Ivy, the 
Poplar, the Lime, or the Apple; when you 
have a layer of leaves at least three inches 
thick drop in a few more pieces of cabbage 
leaf, put a board or cover of some sort on the 
jar to keep out the insects, and leave the mass 
in a dry place to ferment and putrefy. The 
cabbage, being a soft, fleshy leaf, wfli rot the 
first and start the fermentation; it is, as it 
were, the yeast to leaven the lump; it 
is not essential, but you are more likely to 
succeed with it than without it, for your ob¬ 
ject is to set up as quick a fermentation as 
you can, and the quickness with which a cab¬ 
bage leaf will make itself objectionable every 
schoolboy knows. 

There is no disguising the fact that a pot 
of leaves in process of maceration will make 
a truly terrible stink, and if you don’t put it 
out of doors to begin with you will certainly 
have to do so before long; it is, therefore, as 
well to experiment in some shed, and leave 
the pot on a shelf out of the rain, and where, 
if possible, it can get the sun, but on no ac¬ 
count let it be caught by the frost. An or¬ 
dinary flower pot with a cork in the bottom 
will do very well, but the water should not 
drain away or evaporate, and no fresh water 
should be added until yon have sampled the 
brew. 

Leave it alone for a month at least, and 
then proceed to investigate. With a flat stick 
of wood, or a wooden spoon, or your hand if 


I you do not mind, take out some of the rotten 
stuff at the top. Then pick up a leaf singly, 
and, if it is nice and pulpy, immerse it in 
warm water, and gently rub it between your 
finger and thumb so as to clear away the 
loose green stuff from the surface, and expose 
the fibrous venation. It does not matter 
how dirty the network may be, as the whiten¬ 
ing is another process altogether. Your 
object is to get the network unbroken, even 
in its finest veins, and if you can do that the 
battle is more than half won. 

You may find that the pulp does not come 
away easily; if so do not force it, but try 
what a toothbrush can do. Lay the leaf in 
the palm of your hand under the warm water 
and softly brush it; or, if the leaf is a large 
one, lay it on the back of a plate or on a 
smooth piece of board. For very small 
patches use a needle, and pick them out as 
you would specks of dust. Take out all your 
leaves one by one. A few you may be able to 
Clean properly. Do not put the others back 
into the old liquor, but throw the stuff away, 
clean the pot, fill it up half-way with rain¬ 
water, drop in another broken cabbage leaf 
carefully; very carefully lay in one on the 
other the unfinished leaves, put another 
cabbage leaf on the top, set up another fer¬ 
mentation and in a fortnight try again. 

The leaves you have quite stripped should 
be put into a jar of clear cold water and left 
for a day or two. This picking out, as also 
the cleaning and shifting the leaves, requires 
the very gentlest touch; it is impossible to 
avoid spoiling a few specimens, and the stems 
are almost sure to come off, but that does 
not matter very much. 

The next step is to dry your leaves, which 
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have now lost their anything but grateful 
odour. Take two soft towels, or any soft 
material, make them into smooth pads, and 
lightly press each leaf between them. Take 
the leaf direct from the vrater to the pad; on 
no account put it on the table when wet, if 
you do it will stick there and leave half its 
veinwork behind it—in fact, your labour will 
be truly in vain. Press each leaf slowly and 
gently, and dry it thoroughly, and then you 
are safe—so far—and are ready to begin the 
bleaching. 

This bleaching is the same for all leaves, 
ho matter how they may have been skele¬ 
tonised, and we may as well bring all the 
processes up to this level. It will be seen 
that all this putrefaction takes time, and, as 
we have clearly intimated, it is objectionably 
fragrant; it is a process, however, that has 
been practically tried with success, and 
hence we have put it in the first place. 
There are other processes which smell 
sweeter and are quicker in their action, but 
they require even more care. 

Some people claim to have succeeded by 
submitting their leaves to the action of a 
weak solution of hydrochloric acid. We 
have not seen this done, and we should not 
advise boys to try it, as all experimenting 
with acids has its dangers in unskilled hands. 

Another plan, which we know to do well, 
is to soak the leaves for four or five hours in 
a solution of chloride of lime. Get a penny¬ 
worth of chloride of lime and cover it two ! 
inches deep with water. In twenty-four 
hours pour off tdie clear solution and mix it 
with three times its bulk of water and soak 
your leaves in it. If they are not sufficiently 
softened in four hours leave them in till 
they are, and then clear them and rinse 
them as in the maceration method; they 
will not only be skeletonised but fairly well 
bleached. But as the process is quick the 
delay of one hour may be serious. 

Another and a safer process is to boil the 
leaves in soap. Take a bar of yellow soap 
and cut it into thin slices an eighth of an inch 
thick. Lay two or three of these on the bottom 
of a good sized saucepan, on that la^er put a 
single layer of leaves, add a layer of soap 
and build up the saucepan half full with 
sandwiches in this fashion, finishing with a 
layer of soap. Then till the saucepan with 
water, and set it on to boil and simmer imtil 
the leaves are thoroughly cooked between the 
soap; then take out the leaves one by one, as 
if they had been rotted, clean them in hot 
water, and rinse them in cold. It is not a 
bad plan in all the processes to rinse the 
leaves in water running from the tap; and 
instead of drying them between the pads of 
cotton, lay them out to dry on sheets of 
blotting paper. To obviate the difficulty of 
picking out the pulpy leaves without break¬ 
ing them, slip a card under them in the water 
and lift them out in the way familiar to you 
in the preservation of sea weeds. There are 
other ways of getting rid of the tissue and leav¬ 
ing the veinwork of the leaves, but we have 
said enough, and can proceed to the bleach¬ 
ing—with just one word of consolation, and 
that is that you will not be unlucky if you 
get one leaf perfect out of every dozen you 
began with. If you try with a few leaves in 
any of the processes, you are almost sure to 
fail; the only chance of success is to make a 
huge brew of a hundred at the least. 

And now for the bleaching. Get half a 
pound of chloride of lime, put it in a jar, add 
to it a pint and a half of clean rain water, and 
mash it well against the sides of the vessel 
so as to leave no lumps in it. Leave it still 
for an hour in some cool place, when you 
will find that most of the lime will have 
settled to the bottom, and some of it will be 
floating on the top. Skim off the top lot and 
throw it away; pour off the clear solution 


into a bottle; throw the deposit down the 
drain. 

Take a few pickle bottles, or any glass jars 
with a wide mouth; stack into them care¬ 
fully and gently the dry leaves, choosing 
carefully such leaves for each bottle as are of 
similar texture and hardness, putting your 
fine leaves in one bottle, your coai*se ones in 
another, and so on. Pour into each bottle 
a pint of water, and add to it two table¬ 
spoonfuls of your chloride of lime solution. 
Observe to “ stack ” the leaves and not to 
lay them flat, and stack them so that the 
stems point downwards. The stems require 
more time to bleach than the rest of the leaf, 
and as the bleaching always begins from 
below you thus prevent the finer portions 
from being eaten away before the coarser 
portions take the proper colour. And by 
using a glass jar you can see how things are 
going on without disturbing the arrange¬ 
ment. Some leaves will take twelve hours to 
bleach, some only six, but the time depends 
so much on the quality of the chloride, the 
strength of the solution, the state of the 
leaf, and x —whatever that x may be —that it 
is impossible to speak with more definiteness 
on the subject. 

When they are white, take them out and 
rinse them free from the bleaching solution 
in clean warm Avater, rinsing them again in 
cold water, finally letting the tap run on them, 
and then drying them between blotting 
paper or any unsized paper, as if they were 
ordinary botanical specimens. Make tbem 
up in packets in the same way, sandwiching 
them between blotting paper, and with a bag 
of sand at top and bottom, as suggested in 
“Plant Drying,” put them under pressure. 


excentric can now be placed in posi- 
. tion on the shaft so that it is exactly over 
the centre line of foundation ring, as at b. 
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This is to be secured and fastened in place 
by a couple of steel pins, as shown at c, c, d 


The quickest leaves to try besides those 
we have mentioned are those of the Poppy* 
the Henbane, the Willow, the Winter Cherry, 
the Maple, the Tulip tree, and the Holly, 
which are rather troublesome by the way; 
one of the best subjects is the Eryngo, or Sea 
Holly, which lias a sort of duplicate venation 
that is very beautiful. Magnolia leaves do 
very well, but they may take six months, as 
may also those of the India-rubber plant. 
The leaves of the Orange, Lemon, and 
Camellia also take a long time, but look 
well. Nothing looks better than the Ivy. 
Pyrus Japonica is not a diflicult subject, 
neither is Box ; Acacia - that is, Kobinia, al¬ 
though nobody calls it so—is a splendid sub¬ 
ject on account of its pinnate leaf ; Guelder 
Hose is good ; Aspen is not bad, but it is 
inclined to be stubborn ; the ordinary Hose 
is an agreeable subject and always recognis¬ 
able by its stipules, which are not so easy to 
keep on as they might be. 

When you have succeeded with leaves, try 
leed vessels, but remember to sort them o«t 
in the same way ; a miscellaneous macerat¬ 
ing, just the Eame as a miscellaneous bleach¬ 
ing, will inevitably be a failure. All the 
“ keys ” do well, particularly those of the 
common varieties of Ash, Sycamore, Plane, 
and Maple ; Nasturtiums turn out well, as 
also do Poppy-heads. But if you can manage 
a Poppy-head you want no further practice ; 
you are then a master of the art, and may 
take pupils, to whom you tan recommend 
these rough notes as having put you on the 
right road. Finally, be prepared for a large 
percentage of failures, and, above all things, 
do not be in a hurry. 

(the end.) 


(fig. 30). When the excentric is exactly in 
the correct position mark the shaft for the 
pin c, c, wliich should be close up against the 



excentric, and then abont J an inch clear 
from the other side, punch a mark for the 
pin D. Holes inch in diameter should then 
be drilled at the marks punched in the shaft, 
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and tapped ready for the steel pins to be 
screwed in. These pins should have the end 
bent over as at r (fig. 30). 

The pin at c is to be screwed in first, and 
should be long enough to project right 
through the shaft for about k an inch, or it 
may he made in two, and screwed in from 
the opposite side. 

The excentric is then to be pushed up 
against c, which will allow' room for screwing 
the pin d. A small piece of wood about 1.} 
inch square and slightly wedge-shaped is 
then to be driven in between the excentric 
and pin as at e, and then a couple inch screws 
placed inside the bent end of pins will hold 
it firmly to the shaft, so that it travels round 
with it. 

Two other holes must now be drilled in 
the shaft just outside the bearings, as at a a 
(fig. 31), and about ^ of an inch from them, 
and then tw’o brass w'ashers or rings, about ^ 
inch thick and large enough to slip over the 
shaft easily and about inch deep, should be 
made and put on the shaft up against the 
outer side of the bearings, when a couple of 
steel pins in the holes a a will keep them in 
place and prevent the shaft from having any 
endlong movement. 

It is better to tap these holes and screw 
the pins in securely, there is then no chance 
of their dropping out. 

Another hole is to be drilled in the shaft 
at c right through the pipe, and 3 inches 
from the outer end of the shaft. 

A strong pin should then be screwed 
through and project about an inch on either 
side. This serv’es to jam a small wooden 
band wheel against, by means of the back 
nut F. The pulley or band wheel can be 
used as an extra driving power by placing a 
narrow belt over it and leading the belt to 
auy machine required to be driven, such as a 
knife cleaner, grindstone, etc. 

To make this pulley wheel use up some of 
the odd pieces of the :V inch deal, which may 
be either turned up in the lathe or simply 
cut out with the keyhole saw. It is made in 
six pieces as shown in fig. 32. The four 



Fig. 32. 


inner discs should be 3 inches in diameter, 
while the two outer ones, a b, are 5 inches ; 
this increase in size is to prevent the band 
slipping off. 

A central hole has, of course, to be drilled 
through the lot, of just sufficient size to 
admit the shaft, and they then can be slipped 
on and screwed up firmly against the pin c 
by the back nut f (fig. 31). 

Two more holes yet remain to be drilled in 
shaft, that at d (fig. 31) being about 1 inch 
clear of the upper ring, and should have a 
double pin screwed in as previously done at 
c, while the hole at e should be 3J inches 
di.stant from the outer end, and have two 
longer pins screwed in, with the ends bent 
over. 

Before finally screwing these in, you must 
make the back support to the wheel (fig. 33). 
This is simply a circle or disc of mahogany 
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or other wood, 6 inches in diameter and 1 
inch thick, with a shallow groove cut on its 



Fig. 33. 


I e<lge, as at A in side view, about | inch from 
the front. 

Then divide the circumference into eight 
equal parts, and with the ever useful keyhole 
saw cut out eight slots or pieces slightly over 
1 inch square. 

It is then to be screwed on to another 
disc, B, of A inch deal, with eight screws, as 
shown by the dots in front view, and take 
care to arrange that the grain of the wood in 
one disc crosses that in the other. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


INSULTING JUPITER. 

A MonxiXG’s Lesson in English. 

Fain would I use my bardic art 
III Victory’s song to stir the heart. 

But now my Musa must impart 
A very different story ; 

Mourn for the Brave, ye youths who read, 
And own that every warrior’s meed 
Is not a meed of glory. 

One day when Mr. Smith appearerl, 

Tiiere reigneil a silence strange and weird. 
For lo ! upon the blackboard reared, ^ 
A thing that might appal one ; ^ 

Written in letters bold and free 
Stood “Tyrant,” plain as plain could be. 
Beginning with a big, big T, 

And ending with a small one. 

Did he commence by storming? Nay, 
Majestic in his grim array. 

His classic cap and gown on— 

He glanced around—no smile was seen. 
Each face was placid and serene. 

And some more graceless brows, I ween. 
Had put a puzzled frown on. 

All watchful there, as though inclined 
The culprit at a look to find 
He stood, for just a minute; 

’Twas vain—of all our guilty band 
None spoke or even moveil a hand. 

And Smith appeareil to understand 
That every one was “ in it.’* 

He took the cue in rapM style. 

His face assumed a winning smile. 

And turning to the board awliile 
He ceased to closely scan us; 


“TiTant,” said he, in accents low, 

“ A word tliat makes a gallant show, 
Derived—as you may doubtless know— 
From Latiu-sec Tgrannus. 

*• .And really, boys, the thing would seem 
(.For you have thus projxjscd the theme> 
A worthy inclination; 

Your wishes must not bo denied. 

We’ll set the usual work aside 
And speak of ‘ Derivation.’ “ 

He took a chair, but we remainetl. 

With aching backs and muscles strained^ 
btaiidiug like prisoners all arraigned 
His coming words to greet, sir ; 

No other sound the silence broke. 

But scarce a line of all he spoke 
Could I, to day, repeat, sir; 

Terms tliat we’d never heard before. 

And that we hoi>e to hear no more. 

Like some wild toiTCUt seemed to pour 
Oil our bewildered senses: 

To startling length his subject ran. 

Ami 'twas no sooner finished than 
With freshened ardour, he began 
A lecture on the Tenses. 


What meant his speech we could not guess: 

'l l ou'-di some respected F.R.S. 

I’erhaps would liave enjoyed it. 

To us ’twas Greek, and not n few 
began onr dismal joke to rue; 
but we had raised the storm, and knew 
We could not, now, avoid it. 

Nor was this all we had to bear; 

More bitter troubles, to onr share, 

I feel compelle<l to mention. 

Well did the vengeful tyrant strive 
To keep his hearers all alive : 

Ten “ trod the plank,” and twenty-five 
Were caned for inattention. 

Twas done at last, but in surprise 
You’ll feel your indignation rise. 

To hear-an awful sliock, sir— 

That in that liateful room we stood. 

To please the master’s cruel moo<l. 

From nine till two o’clock, sir. 

Then Smith remarked, devoid of shame, 

“ I hoiK* you like this kind of game. 

We’ll have another of tlie same. 

Whenever you may think it fit”— 

Not much ! We'd sickened of the plot. 

And when we left that fatal spot 
I guess we made it rather hot 
For him irho had invented it! 

W. E. CCLB. 


“Some Curious Facts.** 

Mr. B. Rf.vnoi.ph. m.a., writesIn reference to 
the letter from Uev. C. Soames,on page 814, Vol. XIII. 
“B. O. P.,” may I add a few words V 
The rule for finding the number of figures In the 
periwl of a circulating decimal corresponding to what we 
may call a prime fraction (sucli as etc. ) is not 
quite accurately given. The exact rule is this :— 
Subtract 1 from the prime number, then either the 
remnimlcr it.solf, or some aliquot part of it, will give the 
number of figures in the circulating period 


Thus J 

repeats in 6 figures ; 6 = 7—1. 

] 



.. 13-1 

13 

also„ 

.. 6 

„ 6= - 
” '2 

1 



o 37-1 

37 


.* 3 

.. s'=Tr- 

1 


n 8 

„ 8=”-*. 
” 9 

1 


„ 34 

„ 34='“-L 

l(i3 



3 


If the circulating period consists, as it generally 
does, of an ev^n number of figures, the second lialf can 
V ohtaineii (as explained by Mr. Soames) by subtracting 
•’r-m 9*8 the figures of the first half. If the pcrial • 
. oiisists of an odd number of figures, of course this rule 
alls through, yet the period will always be found to be 
divisible by 9, ts iu tlie other casa 

E.xamplcs: ; yj;ii5j=-tK)00999§ ; 

,ij=6322580<546Kvl2d (15 figures). 
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^i\e Boy’^ Owi\ Papef. 



Pahalybu and Pigeon Breaat (A. Mauil).—See 
uuflwer to Nemo. 

A QtTKER Noes (Fat Nose).—We are for ft, but 
we really cannot make you over again, os Morriaon 
made his mother. Your ** friends " arc nut worthy of 
the name if they chaff you about it. 

Dliv Lii^s (.\. E. Brown).—A sign of indigestion and a 
heateii state of tlic blood. Attend to the general 
health, and get Biirruiigh A Wellcome's tal>lcts of 
sulphur and cream of tartar. Take two morning and 
night for three weeks. 

Asthma and BnoNCUiTU (Anxious One).—It is im¬ 
possible to say for certain. I’rol>ably Clapliam 
Common or Tooting Common. Asthmatic patients 
sometimes do well in the West End of London itself. 
Try cod-livcr olL Live well, but not on stimulating 

* or fattening f<iod. Take moderate cxereise. cs|«i<’ially 
walking. It is ix>ssible your heart is a little weak. 

Weak Ankle (J. S. H.). —Try cold water docches— 
pouring the water from a height of. say. two feet - 
morning and night. Wear a special bout strengthened 
on one sido. 

Be pure in TUOC«;HT(An Anxious Youth). — Be pure 
ill thought and deed by dav, or everything else w'ill 
fall. Try a tcaspoonful ot Fellows’ syrup in water. 
It is constantly employed as a tonic by nusiical men. 
Take it twice a day after breakfast. Take a coM 
tiHth in the morning and oold local douches frcqucutly. 
Moderate exercise. Hard bed. 


Too Fat (An Anxious One).—Eat less*. A boy of 
has no busiuesi to lie fat. Take no sugar, potatoes, 
or any starchy vegetable. Plenty of grera stuff. 
Plenty of excreisc. Not more than seven hours’ 
sleep. 

Giddy Fkkj.ixo (Biphos). — Indigestion. Take a 

Cockle's pill or two every thinl night for a fnrt- 
niglit, and a glass of PuUuu water bef«>re breakfast. 

SonE TitoL'ULK (ComiK)).—It is very sad. But you 
mu^t consult a doctor. Uc U sure to put you 
right, 

St. Bkr.vard (Undwipliorable Signature).—Get Dr. 
Gordon Stables* ** Kennel Guide," price Is. 

Himalayan Uaubit (H. Porter).—!. No. the points 
must lie dark. 2. Just os well not to give apple 
parings; you may induce pot-belly. 

W. P. Kelly.— 1. ‘‘Indoor Games’* is now publishing 
ill monthly {larts, jirice 6</. each. 2. Not yet. 

A, Buokowhkl—F or “CJnrdwell’* read “ChiMcrs.’* 
Mr. Childers was War Minister in liWJl, when the 
territorial system was introduced iuto the British 
Army. 

Roms Hood.—T he articles on Archery will probably 
be reprinted In “ Oubioor Games,*'now publishing 
at our ofBce, price Qd. a month. 

E. M.—The portrait is proliahly that of John Hancock. 
Governor of Massachusetts, who was boru in 1737 
and died in 1793. 


A. C. C.—Write to the Secretary, General Post Ofllce, 
8t. Martin’s-le-Grand, applying for emiiloyroent, and 
you will receive the nucessary forms aiid instruc¬ 
tions. 

H. BitEWBYKlL—If you were to try the nitrate of co¬ 
balt instead of the chloride, and steep the paper in 
that Mlution, you would probably hud your hygro- 
meur work better. 

Fisii-F.iO.—Tlie plaice generally swims horixontalty, 
but if <listurbe<l it often assumes the vertical jAisition, 
and then it would be as you say. 

Skatku (Lw«lte).— “ Fen Skating," by the GootlmaiiR, 
was ]iiiblishcd by SamiHon Low, Marxton A Co, In 
1H82 ; it was also published by J. G. Haukin. of 8t. 
Ives, Uuutiiigdonslarc, and cost, we believe, bs. 

H. F. F.—We regret the delay, but you have quite mis- 
iimlerstood our position in supiKwUig that we can 
mlvise individual readers in the choice of a pmfes- 
aion. That must dei«nd ho much on yournelf. your 
nnteei-dents and ea|iacity, and your oppiirtuiiititw, 
that no otiLshler can lie of help Co you exc«'pt at a 
venture. Yours is but one of dozens of such letters 
that n.'oeh us daily, and to auswer them, or even to 
keep a register of them, W'uuld cost mure iu siiace 
and expense than W’c can afford in the ioterasts of 
our other readers. 

II. J, C’licg-KKR.—There are classes for Elocution at the 
Birkli>ck Institution in Bream’s Buildings. Chancery 
Lane, but we know of no examinations except fur 
thoce who attend them. 

Taste, London.—Y ou can get shilling 
books on sketching and drawing at 
nearly all artists' colour shoj**, sueli as 
Reeve.H*sat 113 Chcapside, lUiwney’s in 
Oxford Street. Winsur A Newton’s iu 
Bathboue Place, etc. 

Dunelm. —A new canoe costs from fifteen 
bi twenty-five pounds, and second-band 
about a half or tw*o-thinls of that; but 
there are so many kinds of canoe that 
we can say nothing about the weight. 
Iu the ‘‘ Mt^el Yimhtsman and Ganoeii-t," 
publisheil monthly, there are always 
lalvcrtisements of secoiid-haud canoes 
for sale. You can get a copy for 
from T. Grassam, 1(11 High Street, UuU. 
Art Lover.— Your only plan is to send a 
specimen to an editor ; but poetry in 
periodicals is either paid for extniva- 
guntly, or not at all. Unless you have 
made a name you will get very little 
money. It is for this making of the 
name tlmt so many {joets publish a book 
—and perish. 

Gadfly.—I nstruotlons for the “art" are 
sold at the colour shops, with the 
materlnK If we were b> give the par- 
ticulam we should be infringing some¬ 
body’s ijnieuL 

T. W.-The “Boy’s Own Mwlel Ship" lias 
been out of print for years. It was 
more than nine years ago that we pul>- 
lished it. It was in the fourth volume, 
which you might get sccoud-liand. 

An Kntomoix>gI 8T.—“ The Entomologist ” 
is publisheil by Wiwt, Newman A Ck)., 
64, Hatton ’Oanlcn, K.C. ; another 
periodical of the class is “ The Kiibunolo- 
gist’s Monthly Magazine," price 6</., 
published by Gurney A Jackson, 1 
Paternoster Row, K.r. Enbimological 
pins you can buy at Cooke’s, iu Museum 
Street, Oxford Stretjt; they ore rruuii* by 
Kirby, Beanl A Co., at whose London 
ofllce in Newgate Street you would 
probably get a pound for a mere trifla 
W. Fuekman. There are full particulars 
of the I^oudou Police in “How London 
Idvcs," published at our ofllce, price 2«. For the 
City Police candidates, obtain the application forms 
at‘the Old Jewry office; for the Metnipiditon 
Police, the forms are obtaiiieil at New Scotland Yani. 

Crumb.—T he stamp with a waggon in the coat of 
anns is a Transvaal one. It is worth just its face 
value whether used or unused—and tliat value Is 
“ecn," otherwise “one" la'uuy. 

Rak.—A nswered before. Tlie wood Is white pine. 
Such bonis nre not lunv cut out of the sulld, but are 
maile hnnul-and-butter fashion, of planks screwe<l to¬ 
gether one on the other, then sha|ied outside, tlieii 
unscrewed and cut out with a fret-saw*: the method 
being oiloplcd in order to save the laborious gouging 
and digging. 

Dug ALD Cameron.—T licro arc places In London where 
you can buy the hull and span of a model se(ia- 
rately, so that you have to make your own sails 
and rigging. Mr. Stevetis, of the Mold Dockyard, 
22 Aldgate, E.C., has a 3d. catalogue, and in it you 
will find that a 27-inch hull with spars costs 32v., 
while complete with sails it costs 6tD. Of course 
these nre not racing-yachts ; for those you must go 
to some such firms as Kundle’s, at &U Larkhall Lane, 

8.W. 

Engineer.— Look through the indexes of “ Tlie Engi¬ 
neer ’’ for the last four nr five 3 *mr«. All the com¬ 
pounds—Webb’s, Worsdell’s, etc.—Iiave been de¬ 
scribed iu that pa(icr with sectional drawings and 
diagrams. 
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CllAMriONS OF THE KREMLIX. 

A ETSSIAX STORY. 


“Facing the howling rabble that hemmed him in.*' 

By David Ker, 

Author of “ Ttte Tvjer Chi^ of Burmah," etc. 

CHAPTER XI.—THE MAN-WOLF. 

O UB two hunters were as much astonished as the peasants 
themselves at this wonderful exploit, which they came 
up just in time to witness; and Sasha said to his companion 
in aji awe-stricken whisper ; 
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“ Was that really he, think you, Dmitri 
Mikhailovitch, or was it the Evil One in 
his likeness ? I’d as soon have expected 
a good deed from the one as &om the 
other I ” 

“ It was Lisovski himself,” replied 
Dmitri; “ and I shall think less hardly 
of him henceforth, if only for the sake of 
this day’s w'ork. But we must not stand 
talking while these poor fellows’ homes 
are burning—come on I ” And, springing 
forward, he shouted to the passive groups 
around him: 

‘‘ How now, lads I will you stand 
staring like helpless children, with yoiur 
village burning before your eyes? Fol¬ 
low me—we’ll save it yet! ” 

So saying, he snatched an axe from a 
man beside him, and flew to cut away the 
burning thatch of a hut which the fire 
liad just reached. 

His example was contagious. In a 
trice the whole band were at work, some 
here and some there—all carrying out 
liis clear and simple orders as zealously 
and obediently as if he had been the 
(itnrosta (village bailiff) himself instead 
of a passing stranger, while Vaska and 
Prince Molotkoff (who came up just then 
with the laden horse) joined in with a 
will. 

Luckily the heavy rain of the pasl 
night hfiwi so. thoroughly drenched the 
thatch and timbers of the huts that the 
tire made slow progress; and they were 
gradually getting the better of it, when 
there came a sudden and imlooked-for 
interruption. 

A distant tramping of hoofs made it¬ 
self heard above the roar and crackle of 
the flames, and the workers saw ap¬ 
proaching at a smart trot, across the 
open ground beyond the wood, a body of 
fifty armed horsemen, whose scarlet 
jackets and pointed caps showed that 
they belonged to a well-known regiment 
of those terrible Polish “raiders,” who 
were then as universally dreaded and 
hated in Russia as the ferocious “ Lambs” 
of Colonel Kirke were in England seventy- 
three years later. 

The peasants desisted from their work 
with looks of dismay, while Vaska felt 
instinctively for his sabre, and Prince 
Yury for Ms poniard. But just then 
“ Dmitri,” with that wonderful quickness 
and presence of mind which history has 
recorded as his leading characteristic, 
threw himself boldly right in the path of 
the advancing Poles, and called out to 
them in a commanding tone : 

“ Halt, lads I Are you the party that is 
following Pan Lisovski ? ” 

“We are, your Excellency,” answered 
a weather-beaten “ Uryadnik ” (sergeant), 
respectfully saluting the speaker, whom 
he naturally took for a Polish officer of 
rank. 

“ He has just gone past, and you are to 
follow him that way,” Dmitri continued, 
pointing in the direction where the for¬ 
midable leader had disappeared; “ but first 
you are to help me in saving this village, 
which some Cossack rascals have set on ' 
fire, though they knew tliat these peasants ' 
belong to the right side.'" [Dmitri did not | 
say which side that was.] “ To work with * 
you briskly, and wdien it is done you shall j 
not go away empty-handed! ” 

The speaker’s commanding tone and ! 
look, his promise of reward, and the sight 
of the Polish helmet and cuirass worn by 
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Vaska Susanin (whom they nattu*ally 
supposed to be their dreaded leader’s 
deputy, left behind to see that the work 
, was properly done), were quite enough 
I for Lisovski’s troopers. In a twinkling 
I they hatl dismounted and secured their 
I horses, and were hard at work quenching 
I the flames which their own comrades had 
kindled, while the Russians, delighted I 
to see their mortal enemies tricked into 
helping and befriending them, seconded 
! their exertions with might and main. 

I The fire was soon mastered, and then 
I Dmitri, throwing a handful of silver 
among the Polish troopers (a gift which • 
they acknowledged with a hoarse cheer), 1 
■ bade them ride on with all speed to join 
their coimnander. Then, as the clatter 
of their hoofs died away in the distance, i 
! Vaska, Sasha, and Prince Y^ury himself, 

I gave free vent to their laughter at the w ay ; 
I in which “ the Polaks had been fooled.” 

Meanwhile the grateful peasants , 
crowded around their deliverer, muttering 
incoherent thanks and blessings; but he, 

1 waving them back with an imconcerned 
i air, said in an off-hand way ; 
i “ Every one is bound to assist his ! 
j neighbour, lads; and now it’s done, and 
there’s an end of it. Now, my comrades ^ 
and I will help you to get your things to 
rights a bit, and then we must be off 1 ” 

Ihe man to whom he spoke—a scarred 1 
veteran of the last Polish war—gave a 
violent start, peered wistfully into the 
speaker’s face, and, black as it was with 
smoke and dust, seemed to recognise 
it, and threw himself on his knees at 
Dmitri’s feet. 

1 “God be praised, father, that He has 
sent you back to us alive and well ! ” cried 
the old soldier, fervently. “ We’ll be all 
right now that you are with us again. 
Give it voice, brothers—Long life to 
Prince Pojarski 1 ” 

“ Prince Pojarski ? ” cried the as¬ 
tounded villagers with one voice. 

“ Prince Pojarski ? ” echoed Yury 
Molotkoff, who, though he had long felt 
; convinced that the seeming hunter was 
really a much greater man than he 
appeared to be, had never dreamed of 
anything like this. 

“ Yes,” said the famous General, with 
a kindly smile, “ I am * the man under 
whom you would like to serve ’; and 
right glad shall I be, noble sir, to have a 
soldier like you at my side in the struggle ! 

I which is now at hand. Children,” added 
he, turning to the still wondering pea¬ 
sants, and putting into the hand of the 
nearest man a small purse of gold, 

“ there’s all the money I have, and 
welcome; and if you w^ant to cook this 
bear-meat that we’ve brought you, I see 
you’ve got plenty of firewood handy.” 

The men laughed heartily at a jest 
which the sight of the food and money 
robbed of all its bitterness; and the 
women and children, hailing him as 
their deliverer, crowded eagerly round 
the great warrior whose name had long 
been a household word among them, 
kissed his hands, embraced his knees, 
and loaded him with thanks and bless¬ 
ings. 

As our four travellers moved away over 
the open plain, all on foot (for the worn- 
out horse Avas thought to be sufficiently 
loaded with the bear’s shaggy hide and j 
the In., versacks of Prince Pojarski ajid his 


comrade), Yury Molotkoff turned to the 
General, and said eagerly; 

“ Has your Brightness——” 

“ Better let my brightness remain 
under a cloud for the present, Yury Ni- 
kolaievitch,’’ laughed the hero, “ and call 
me simply ‘ Dmitri Mikhailovitch ’ till 
our journey is over; for, as you’ve seen, 
these Polish rogues are still much more 
plentiful in these parts than I hope they 
will be a few months hence, and if any 
of them were to find out who I really am, 
they’d make short work of ‘Dmitri the 
Accursed,’ as they are good enough to call 
me.” 

“ Well, then, Dmitri Mikhailovitch, 
have you really got well of your wounds ? 
Everybody siiid you would die of them.” 

“ Heaven has graciously spared me U) 
fight once more for Holy Russia,” replied 
the brave man simply, “and I hope that 
ere long thousands of true-hearted Rus¬ 
sians will stand around me, ready to do 
the same. Indeed, they are ready now. 
for there is not a man on the Volga, 
from Nijni-Novgorod to Tsaritzin, who 
will hang back when Koozma Minin calls." 

“Who is this Minin, then ? ” asked the 
boy. “ I suppose he’s a leading man on 
our side, by the way I’ve heard the Poles 
abuse him; and I know he’s a friend of 
yours, for I’ve heard your names men¬ 
tioned together; but, beyond that, I know 
nothing about him at all.” 

Prince Pojarski looked doubtfully at 
him for an instant (as if imcertain whether 
ho spoke seriously or in jest), and then 
answered shortly: 

“ He is a citizen of Nijni-Novgorod, 
and by trade a butcher.” 

“ A butcher ! ” echoed the young noble, 
in a tone of unbounded amazement; for, 
in an age when Russia was mostly made 
up of beasts of prey who were called nobles, 
and beasts of burden who were called the 
people, he firmly believed (and no wonder, 
since the people themselves believed it aa 
firmly as he did) that the only possible 
friends and champions of the oppressed 
must spring from the ranks of the op¬ 
pressors. 

“ A butcher ! ” he repeated, after a 
momentary pause. “WTiy, what can a 
common butcher do to save Russia ? ” 

“ Ah, my dear lad,” answered the great 
commander, with a sad smile, “ it's just 
by talking like that that we Russian 
nobles have brought our country to ruin. 
Had we but been content to obey the best 
man we could get, no matter who he 
might be, instead of each of us trying to be 
foremost himself, not a single Pole w’ould 
ever have seen the Kremlin except as a 
prisoner. As for Koozma Minin, when 
you come to know him better—as I hope 
yon wdl before long—you wiU soon find 
out that he is something more than a 
‘ common butcher.’ ” 

The young Prince, abashed by this 
rebuke from the man who had always 
been his chosen hero, made no reply; and 
Pojarski, as if wishing to give him time 
to recover from his confusion, turned 
from him to Vaska Susanin, and said: 

“ Now that you know who I am, my 
good fellow, you can feel sure that I may 
be trusted to take good care of your young 
lord ; and therefore you won’t mind leav¬ 
ing him in my hand.s for a little time, 
while you carry a message that I’m going 
to give you, which is of great importance 
to the cause of Russia.” 
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Vaaka’s face, which had clouded visibly 
at the s\T"gestion of his leaving his young 
“ Boyarin,” grew radiant. 

“ Anything that I can do for yon and 
for the good cause, noble sir, I’ll do gladly, 
even though I should leave my skin be¬ 
hind. Where am I to go ? ” 

“ To Nijni-Novgorod,” replied Pqjarski, 
with a meaning emphasis on the words, 
which Vaska fnlly understood, and aji- 
swered with a look of intelligence. 

“ On the way,” continued Pojarski, “ you 
must pass for a Cossack soldier on his 
way homo from the Turkish war, and 
looking out for a chance of fresh service, 
which will bo a sufficient answer to any 
questions that may bo asked you, whether 
by Poles or Russians. Then, when you 
get there, give this letter into the hand of 
Koozma Minitch Minin himself—you’ll 
have no trouble in finding him, for any 
child in the whole city can tell you where 
he is. You understand, do you not ? ” 

Vaska understood perfectly, and said so. 

“From what I know of you,” resumed 
the General, “ I’m sure you’ll do all this 
as well as any man living; but you must 
do something more. As you go^ong ”— 
and here Pojarski lowered his voice im¬ 
pressively—“ you must get into talk with 
as many people as you can, and let out 
everywhere, as if by chance, that IVinco 
Yury Molotkoff has escaped from the Poles, 
and has gone to join our army and fight 
for Russia.” 

The young soldier’s firm, manly face 
literally glowed with pleasure. 

“ I understand, father; and you couldn’t 
have given me a job that I like better. 
When do you want me to start ? ” 

“ Just as soon as I can get you a good 
horse, my lad; and I hope to do that at 
Yakovsk, where I’ve appointed to meet a 
party of my friends, who will escort me 
and your Boyarin safely to Sergi-Troitza; 
for I hear that all the roads hereabouts are 
infested with gangs of robbers.” 

“That they are, father - as thick as flies 
in a pot of milk ! Well, the moment you 
say ‘ Go ! ’ I'm off- But while I’m away, 
you’ll take great care of Yury Nikolaie- 
vitch, won’t you ? and don’t let him ride 
too far in a day, or go fasting too long— 
he’s only a lad, you know.” 

“ Be easy on that score, my friend,” re¬ 
plied the General, smiling; “ I’m an old 
soldier myself, you know, and have had 
plenty of young soldiers under my charge; 
and I think I’ve learned just how to hanffie 
them. At all events,” he added more 
gravely, “you may rest assured of one 
thing—that whatever liurts Yury Niko- 
laievitch will have to get past yne first! ” 

And with such an assurance, given by 
such a man, even the anxious Vaska was 
perfectly satisfied. 

Marching at an easy pace, so as not to 
fatigue Prince Yury, our travellers sighted 
in the distance, a little after noon, the 
glistening metal roof and gilded cross of 
the tall green church-tower overlooking 
the quiet little town of Yakovsk, which, 
though changed in name and somewhat 
enlarged, still occupies the same situation. 

Scarcely had they got half-way along 
the straight, wide, dusty thoroughfare of 
the principal street, when their party was 
increased by two horsemen (in dark-green 
jackets like those worn by the two seem- 
mg hunters) who rode up-to them in a 
eafiiuJ kind of way, as if attracted by the 
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i fine bear-skin with which Vaska’s horse 
I was laden. 

Sasha turned to one of the strangers, 
and said in an off-hand way: 

I ** Bnil li (lojd zdyess^ brat - ” (Has there 
been rain here, brother ?). 

pojar"' (No, a fire) was the 
' answer, with a slight emphasis on the last 
word, which, involving as it did a nide 
play upon the name of Pojarski, was in 
fact a kind of countersign by which his 
friends were wont to recognise each other. 

-As the party went on through the town, 
other green-clad riders joined them by 
twos and threes in similar fashion, the 
same question being asked each time, and 
the same answer given. At lengtli the 
band was increased in this way from four 
persons to four-and-twenty; and tho two 
last comers brought with them two splendid 
led horses, which Prince Pojarski and his 
^ henchman Sasha mounted with no small | 
satisfaction. j 

A powerful grey was procured in the 
town for Vaska Susanin, who, after taking ; 
a most affectionate leave of his young 
master, and receiving fresh assurances | 
from Prince Pojarski himself that the boy 
should be well taken care of, set off on his 
momentous errand. And when he was 
gone, Pojarski announced to the rest of ^ 
the band that in order to give a rest to 
Prince Yury and the travel-worn horse | 
wliich was to carry him, he meant to I 
remain at Yakovsk for the night. i 

In so small a town, however, it was no j 
easy matter to find quarters for a party of ! 
tAventy-three people; and Pojarski was 1 
beginning to think of “ camping-out ”— ! 
no new experience for him —when one of ! 
his comrades stiggested that they might | 
all find lodgings for the night in a desei^d | 
house of some size on the outskirts of the 
town, which, though partly destroyed by 
the Poles on their final march upon Mos- 
! cow (the owner being a staunch Russian), 

, still retained its stable and one or two of 
, its lower rooms intact. 

I The suggestion was at once followed j 
out; and w’hen the unbidden guests had 
fed and stalled their horses, and had 
made their owm supper on such provisions 
as the poverty-stricken town could supply, 
I’ojarski and Sasha, with three or four of 
tlieir companions, strolled out to look 
about them. 

But scarcely had they gone fifty yiurds 
, from the door of their impromptu lodg- 
1 ing, when they heard a shouting and 
' yelling as if the whole town were in a 
riot; and the rattle of flying stones which 
mingled with the uproar showed that the 
I rioters, whoever they might be, were not 
! confining themselves wholly to words. 

Instantly Pojarski and his friends were 
hurrying with all possible speed in the 
direction of the tumult; and, coming 
suddenly roimd a comer, this was what 
they saw: 

Standing with his back against a wall, 
a sturdy young fellow, who had the dress 
and appearance of a village peasant, was 
facing the howling rabble that hemmed 
him in, with a look which, joined to the 
heavy cudgel that he branffished in his 
strong right hand, evidently made the 
foremost rioters rather shy of venturing 
within his reach. But those behind, 
urging each other on with voice and 
gesture, kept showering upon the solitary 
man a hall of stones, potsherds, and 
lumps of hard clay (which, as the poor 


fellow’s cut and bleeding face showed, 
were not throwm in vain), wlule the air 
I rang with a shout which had been the 
I death-warrant of many an innocent man 
in that credulous age. 

“ Dowm with tlie wizard I Death to 
tlie servant of Satan ! ” 

“Hold, lads!” said Prince Pojarski’s 
clear, commanding voice from behind; 
“ this is no way to try any offender. If 
that man has wronged you, bring him 
before nzc, and I will do you justice ! ” 

It was often said of I’ojarski by his 
soldiers, that he could “ do more with 
one word than any other man with a 
dozen; ” and .«o it was now'. His tone of 
absolute command—the piercing glance 
which few men could meet- and that 
instinctive reverence for a “ Boyarin ” 
which ages of feudal supremacy had 
stamped deep in the heart of the whole 
nation—all combined to make an impres¬ 
sion upon the mob, which was certainly not 
weakened by the sight of the sabres and 
pistols that the Prince and his comrades 
wore. 

The rioters drew back at once, and a 
number of voices were heurd to exclaim : 

“ Let the noble Boyarin give judgment! 
We will abide by his w'ord ! ” 

Pojarski, giving them no time to shake 
off the impression that he had marie, 
seated himself on a log which lay near, 
made his friends take their places beside 
him, and then said, with an air of grave 
dignity: 

“ Now, let us hear the case. Where is 
the accuser of this man ? ” 

“ Here he is,” answered half a dozen 
hoarse voices at once ; and several strong 
arms drew to the front a small, meagre, 
sallow-faced man, whose pinched, mean- 
looking features, and shifting, restless, 
cunning eyes, inspired tho frank and fear¬ 
less Prince with a feeling of instinctive 
repugnance at the very first glance. 

“ Good,” said Pojarski. “ Stand for¬ 
ward, both of you; and do you, my 
friends, form a circle round them, and 
keep silence while we try the cause. 
Now, let the accuser state his charge.” 

The latter did so. He, Aphanasi 
(Athanasius) Galkin, had been in the 
neighbouring wood after dark a few nights 
since, and had there encountered the 
accused, Konstantin Masloff, who started 
at the sight of him, jmd disappeared 
among the hushes. A moment later, a 
huge grey W'olf sprang out from that very 
spot at Galkin’s throat; but when he 
made the sign of the cross, it vanished. 
From all this it w^as plain that the said 
Konstantin Masloff must be a wizard and 
a “ Vov-kulak ” (were-wolf). 

Pojarski looked gi ave; for, like all 
Russians of his time, he firmly believed 
in the existence of those horrible “ man- 
wolves ” whose magic powers enabled 
them to become beast and man by turns; 
and he saw nothing improbable in a tale 
which would be laughed at as an utter 
impossibility by any intelligent child of 
our own day. But his sympathies were 
all on the side of the hold lad who had so 
manfully faced single-handed this swarm 
of savage assailants; and as he looked at 
the two faces—the one so firm and manly, 
the other so crafty and mean—he oould 
not but own that any charge of secret 
villainy, and dealings with the powers of 
evil, would fit the accuser much better 
than the accused. 
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Moreover, it did not escape the shrewd 
General that Galkin, while speaking, care¬ 
fully avoided his eye, and that there was 
in the speaker’s tone and look an im- 1 
necessary bitterness against the prisoner, 
suggestive of some personal enmity. 

“ Did any one beside this man see 
Masloff in the w'ood that night ? ” asked 
s the Prince, as Galkin ended; but there 
was no reply. 

“ Is there, then, any farther evidence 
of any kind against the accused ? ” said 
he. 

A dozen men began to speak at once ; 
but it soon appeared that they had nothing 
more to bring forwai'd than that wolves 
had been seen closer to the town that 
winter and spring than they had ever 
come before—that many sheep and dogs, 
and a few children likewise, had been 
mysteriously destroyed—and other utterly 
trivial facts of the same kind, such as that 
age of ignorant ferocity had too often 
thought a sufficient warrant for dooming 
innocent men to a cruel and shameful 
death. 

“ This, then, completes the evidence 
against the accused,” said Pojarski, after 
patiently hearing all this rigmarole to the 
end. “ Now, Masloff, let us hear you. 
Did you meet Galkin in the wood at the 
time he mentions ? ” 

“ I did, your lionour,” replied the yomig 
man, frankly. “ I had lost my way in 
the w'ood, and, not expecting to meet any 
one there at that time of night, I dare say 
I did start when I saw him. He seemed 
startled too, for he drew back at the sight 
of me, and disappeared into the thicket 
before I could ask my w'ay of him, as I 
was going to do.” 

“ \Vhat ? ” cried Pojarski, “ did each 
of you start and disappear at sight of the 
other? How frightened of one another 
you must be ! ” 

The Russian peasants, changeful and 
capricious as children, began to appreciate 
for the first time the comic side of an 
affair which had till then seemed dark 
with mystery and horror ; and more than 
one half-stifled laugh was heard amid the 
throng. 

“This, then, is how the case stands,” 
resumed Pojarski. “ Galkin and Masloff 
meet in a wood at night. On seeing 
Galkin, Masloff starts and disappears, and 
from the spot where he vanished a huge 
grey wolf springs out at Galkin’s throat. 
In the same way, Galkin starts and dis¬ 
appears on seeing Masloff, just to make 
matters even. You didn’t happen to 
notice, Masloff, whether a huge grey 
wolf sprang out at your throat from the 
very spot w’here Galkin vanished? for 
then you would both be equal, and 


neither of you could complain of the 
other.” 

This time the laughter w'as undisguised 
and imiversal, and Galkin began to look 
uneasy. 1 

“ Happily, I have ane sure means of I 
learning the truth,” said the Prince, with 
stem and sudden emphasis, as he shot a 
searching glance at both men, before 
wdiich Galkin’s face fell visibly, while 
MaslofTs brightened in proportion. 

“ Konstantin Maslofl*, do you know the 
prayer ‘ Father, help us! ’ ” 

“ Surely, father,” replied the young 
peasant; “ every ‘ Pravoslayni ’ (orthodox 
man) knows that.” 

And he repeated, readily enough, the 
short and simple prayer which was then 
familiar to every Russian villager. 

“ Good,” said Pojarski; “ now make the 
sign of the cross.” 

Masloff did so, while his late assailants, 
beginning to see whither all this tended, 
looked blankly at each other.* 

“ Don’t you see now, m 3 ' good fellows,” 
said the Prince, in a tone of good- 
humoured contempt, “ what fools you’ve 
been making of yourselves ? Could any 
servant of the Evil One repeat a 
prayer, or make the hol^' sign ? You 
have slandered an innocent man, and, 
worse still, \'OU have insulted one of the 
‘ orthodox ’! ” 

“ Forgive us, 3 'our honour ! forgive us, 
neighbour Konstantin ! ” cried the repen¬ 
tant mob as one man; and, throwing 
themselves upon the j-oung peasant 
whom they ho^ just been trjdng to kill, 
they embraced and kissed him as if thej' 
meant to hug him to death. 

“ That’s right, children,’' cried Pojarski; 

“ but as 3 ’ou’ve affronted this brave lad 
without a cause, and wounded him to 
boot, I think the least you can do is to 
give him a kopeck apiece, and I’ll add a 
silver rouble ” [ds. 'Id. English] “ on my 
own accoimt. Hallo, my friend,” added 
he, singling out with his flashing glance 
the discomfited Galkin, who, not a little 
dismayed by the unexpected turn which 
the affair had taken, was modestly" endea¬ 
vouring to slip awa^’ unnoticed, “ not so 
fast, if you please I we haven’t done with 
3 ’ou 3 'et. Before you go, j’ou must con¬ 
fess that you have foidly slandered an 
innocent man, and beg his forgiveness.” 

“ Slandered I ” cried Galkin, in a tone 
of bullying confidence which his quivering 
lips sorely belied. “ If I’ve made a mis¬ 
take, so might an^' man ! ” 

“ A mist^e, eh ? ” said Pojarski, with a 


• Lest this scene sliould appear improbable, I imiy 
as well state that a precisely similar one took place in 
a Lithuanian village when I was in Russia some years 
ago.—D. K. 


calmness more ominous than the fiercest 
anger. “ Well, since j'ou refuse to con¬ 
fess, so be it! Close round liim, lads, 
and listen to me. Here ” (taking from 
his neck a small gold case) “ is a sacred 
relic, brought from the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem b^' Father 
Abraham Palitzin himself; and if any 
man swears falsely upon that, you know 
what he has to expect ? ” 

The shudder that ran through the 
whole throng showed what the peasants 
thought on that point. 

“ Konstantin Masloff,” piursued the 
Prince, solemn!}’, “ lay your hand upon 
this relic, and call Heaven to witness that 
you have never, in all your life, slandered 
a neighbour or stolen his goods.” 

The young man stepped boldl}' for^vard, 
and confidently uttered the required affir¬ 
mation. 

“ You have heard him, children,” said 
Pojarski. “ Now, Aphanasi Galkin, step 
forth and do the same! ” 

The immasked scoundrel turned per¬ 
fectly green with terror, and, shrinking 
back, Mtered out: 

“Pardon me, noble sir,—a sinner like 
me is not worthy to touch so hoi}’ a 
thing.” 

“ Right! you have spoken the truth for 
once!” shouted Pojarski in a voice ot 
thunder. “ You are imworthy not merel} 
to touch this holy relic, but to show your¬ 
self in the company of Christian men. 
Miserable slanderer ! how dared you ac¬ 
cuse an irmocent man, knowing all the 
while that you yourself were abroad that 
night on an errand of evil ? What it was, 
yoiu* own conscience can tell you better 
than I! ” 

This chance shot (for it was nothing 
more) fell like a thunderbolt upon the 
guilty wretch, who, losing all self-control, 
grovelled in the dust at his accuser’s feet, 
and whined piteously for mercy. 

“No mercy to a slanderer and a traitor! ” 
roared the crow’d with one voice. “ Drag 
him dow n to the river, comrades, and pitch 
him headlong in 1 ” 

“Not so!” broke in Pojarski; “give 
him time to repent of his misdeeds—let us 
not destroy body and soul. Here, my 
friend,” he added to a braw'ny waggoner 
beside him, “ you have a stout whip with 
you, I see—give this rogue a sound flog¬ 
ging, to teacii him what comes of telling 
lies against honest men.” 

The uupromptu executioner w'ent to 
work with a will; and as the Prince and 
his friends strolled back to their quarters, 
the how l of pain borne to their ears by the 
evening breeze told them that the detected 
rascal w’as receiving his deserts in full. 

{To be continued.) 
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AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UP8ALA. 

By a. Lau&ie. 

AHthor of “Maurice Kerdie^*' “ A Marvellous Conquest^'* **Raymond Fr^vUt* 


A FORTNIGHT OT three weeks went by. 

I was very busy with my school 
and my scholars, and I had, I confess, 
begun to think hardly at all of Axel 
Ebersen. And yet his frank and lively 
nature, the evident candour of his cha¬ 
racter, and everything about the boy, had 
greatly interested me. Dame Ulrica, too, 
was anxious to see him again, since she 
had administered to him one of her own 
pills; and she often said in a discontented 
way: 

“ I warrant that young gentleman 
tliinks himself too much above us to call 
and thank you for having picked him 
up when he was clumsy enough to fall! ” 

“ Come, sister,” I would reply, ‘‘ I 
will warrant that young Axel has no 
such mistaken ideas. If he has not 
come, it is because he has not had time, 
or because his parents have not given him 
permission.” 

“ You would think he lived at the 
world’s end 1 But do not suppose I am 
longing for him to come here ! Wliat 
an honour it would be, to be sure 1 ” 

” And why sliould I not suppose you 
are ? I should be very glad to see the boy 
again, and I hope that what we have 
done win lead to closer acijuaintance 
with him.” 

“ Well I let them remain at hcMue, 
those bloated squires with their grand 
airs. I would rather, like the Roman I 
have heard you speak of, be the first in 
my village than the last in a great 
empire.” 

” Mamma,” said the clear voice of little 
Stella, who was then getting on for seven, 

“ what is a bloated squire ? ” 

“He is,” said Dame Ulrica, who was 
rather at a loss for a definition, “he is a 
little country gentleman.” 

“ Like Axel Ebersen ? ” 

“ Yes. No. Go on with your work, 
Stella, and do not ask finvolops 
questions.” 

The little girl, sedately seated on a 
hassock at her mother’s feet, was knit¬ 
ting witli her tiny fingers a long stocking 
of grey wool destined for her old uncle’s 
leg. The sqn was shining outside and 
threading his golden rays through the 
branches, amid which the birds could be 
heard calling to each other. 

I pitied the little human bird shut up 
in this gloomy room between us two old 
folks, who must have seemed disagreeable 
enough. 

“ Sister,” said I to Dame Ulrica, “ it 
is so fine to-day that I hope you will let 
the little one go out in the open air. It will | 
be time enough to knit me stockings when 
the winter comes.” 

“ That is fine reasoning ! If you want 
a thing to wear in the winter you must 
get it ready in the summer, Esaias.” 

“ Well, I have got something to wear, 
Ulrica ! Come, let us give ourselves a 
holiday. I want to stretch my legs, and 
Stella wants to as much as I do.” 


CHAPTER m.— MY VISIT. 

“ Well, if it must be so,” said my 
sister, glancing at Stella’s solemn and 
delicate face, “ go out for a walk, 

; Esaias: you are more of a child than 
; Stella at your age.” 

; You did not know Stella as a child, but 
I ask your big brothers, and they will tell 
, you, childish and almost babyish as she 
then was, how much they respected and 
loved her. I had only to hold her little 
; hand in mine, when we walked together, 
1 to become more patient and more re¬ 


signed than usual, and be a better man. 
Yes, this little child exercised a singular 
influence around her. The most undis¬ 
ciplined of our boys was never brutal or 
rough with her. When she looked at us 
with her large limpid eyes, so peaceful 
and profound, we seemed to retire within 
ourselves. And this influence of Stella, 
I had noticed not once but a hundred 
times, affected me as much as it did the 

I others. 

I And so we went out together on that 


fine September day. We walked along 
quietly in the shade of the tall trees, 
treading on the pine needles which formed 
an elastic carpet beneath our feet. I had 
brought a rye cake with me, and wo sat 
down by the lake to eat it at our ease. 
As we stopped I noticed two little rosy- 
cheeked apples hanging from a tree near 
by; I knocked them off with my stick, 
and gave them to Stella, who began to 
mimch them. 

As we were talking freely together as 


usual—for Stella liked to plunge inio 
everything, and her whys and wherefores 
were endless, as was the pleasure I had 
in answ’ering her—we suddenly heard 
a horse’s hurried gallop behind us. We 
turned, astonished, and there reached us 
amid a whirlwind of dust, my friend 
Axel, moimted on a beautiful Iceland 
pony. 

I rose to let him see we were there, 
and to prevent his ritling over us by mis¬ 
chance. But he had aheady seen us, for 



Esaias and Madame Ebersen. 
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he stopped short on liis pony so suddenly I his present education was probably re- much so, ’ said he, naively. “Will you 


that it reared on its liauuches. Throwing 
the rein on its neck, Axel jumped to the j 
ground, rushed towards me, and threw' j 
his amis round nie so impetuously that 
my hat went rolling along the ground, 
while he exclained triumphantly: 

“ Here I am, Mr. Bistrom. I have 
come to work witli you ! ” I 

“That is good news,” said I, smiling, j 
as soon as I had recuvereil breath and j 
picked up my hat. Is that w hy you 
came at that pace ? ” I 

“Yes!—so as not to lose a minute! 
Let ns get back as quickly as we can. | 
When I heard you were out I was off j 
like mad to find you.” j 

“What enthusiasm! Bravo, my dear 

Axel! But schooltime is over-” 

“Oh! that does not matter! If I 

oamiot work wuth tl:c class I can-” 

“ What, my boy ? I do not have prii ate 
pupils. All my boys work together. ’ 

“ Yes, I know*. So I saw. And it 
seemed joUy. I ha\e not been to sleep 
since I saw that glorious boat Olle 
showed me-“ 

“ Yes. I saw' you liked the yacht. But 
it is necessary for you to come to my 

school.’* 

Axel blushed and turned aw ay his eyes 
in an embarrassed w ay. 

“ What is the matter, my boy *? ” said I, 
gently. He was silent for a moment; 
then suddenly he came to a decision. 

“ Mr. Bistrom,” he said, “ listen to me, 
and I w'ill explain what the matter is. 
We began to talk about your school the 
other day, and I soon saw my mother did 
not like it. Blie thought it w as ridiculous, 
and Mr. Akerstrom added that it was 
worse, it was ‘ grotesque.’ Then I w'as 
silent—although 1 should have liked to 
say Boiuething—because I did not care to 
be told to hold my tongue. If I liad been 
told that, you know , it w'oiild have been 
all up with it, and I did not intend it 
should be all up w itii it. I like you very 
much, Mr. Bistrom and I think your 
school is a jolly one. For a fortnight I 
did not breathe a w ord. I had an idea! 
Mr. Akerstrom is very strong in mathe¬ 
matics, but he is not strong in horseman¬ 
ship. And so every day I went out rid¬ 
ing—galloping—such gallops—as hard as 
I could go—and every time I left him so 
far behind, that at last he let me go out all 
by my.self-” 

Axel stopped, out of breath. 

“ Yes ; and w’liat tlien ? ” said I. 

“Well! Don’t you see ? I come out 
every day by myself. I come here full 
gallop; you give me an hour’s lesson; I 
become strong, skilful, clever, like the 
others, and no one knows anything about 
it!” 

I shook my head. 

“But nobody says I shouldn’t! Oh, 
Mr. Bistrom, do 1 Please do, sir! Do 
not say no ! don’t refuse me 1 ” 

And Axel’s face assumed such an 
imploring expression that I had some 
difficulty in remaining inflexible. 

There w'an a certain attractiveness 
about the proposal wdiich I could hardly ’ 
resist, and, secret apart, I could not ha\ e 
wished for a pupil I liked better. I was 
lad to see the sacred fire awakened in the j 
oy, for I was persuaded he was endow*ed 
W'ith the gift of success, and that such 
teaching as w'e employed would set free | 
to work in him the valuable qualities tliat i 


straining. But I could not agree to recei\ e 
him and teach him imknowui to liis 
parents. The more I thought, and the 
more my fiice showed my doubts and my 
denial, Axel’s face grew cloudier and 
cloudier. 

I had often afterwards to remark that 
he was natiurally impetuous, and almost 
violent. I heard later on that in his child¬ 
hood his temper was so terrible that his 
nurses and his mother w'ould tremble at it. 
We who are of a calmer and more equable 
temper, we who have our tempers under 
control, are often sinprised when vve find 
ourselves in contact with one of these 
passionate natures. Undoubtedly the 
foreign blood which flowed in his veins 
had gifted him with this grain of pow der, as 
it had darkened the iris of his eyes. Any ¬ 
how’, I was astonished and concerned, 

I confess, to see this charming face 
suddenly distorted and raging with anger. 
Axel drew in his lips, and ga\e me a 
haughty look which vexed me exceed¬ 
ingly. 

“You refuse, do you, Mr. Esaias i 
Bistrom ? ” he said in a short <iuick 
way. j 

" My dear boy, if .you will reflect .x ou 
W’ill see that I must do so-” 

He interrupted me violently. 

“ I have the money-” ' 

I raised my hand to stop him. I 

“Axel Ebersen,” I said, “you know as ' 
W'ell as I do, that it is not the fear of being j 
paid which stops me.” 

He reddened, and turned away to 
hide his face in his pony’s mane, kick¬ 
ing the groimd with his feet in his impa¬ 
tience. 

“ Uncle Esaias I ” said little Stella, 

“ why does he hurt you so much ? ” 

The girl knew by the sound of my 
voice that the boy had given me pain. 
She had slipped her little hand into mine, 
and looked first at one of iis, tl en at the 
other, with her large sorrowful eyes. 

Before I had time to answer, Axel had 
raised his head, and, coming to me w itli 
his hand stretched out, and tears in his 
eyes, he said: 

“Because I am a naughty boy. For¬ 
give me, Mr. Bistrom; I know w’ell that 
it is not for w'hat I said-” 

“ Yes, my boy, I forgive 3 'ou. But you 
must understand that I cannot agree to 
3 'our proposal, w'hich would simplj' dis¬ 
please your parents. You see. Axel, when 
3 'ou do a thing in secret it is because your 
conscience teUs j'ou it is wrong; and 
according to jour own confession you 
w'ould come to me secretly. I cannot 
allow’ it, my boy, either for jour sake or 
mine.” 

Axel sighed, and putting his hand to his 
pony’s mane, was about to vault into the 
saddle. 

“ Do not give up all hope,” I said to 
him; “ I also have a plan. Do not be 
impatient, and in a few days perhaps W’e 
shall have the pleasure of knowing more 
of each other.” 

“ May it be so ! ” murmured Axel. 

I stretched out my hand to him, and 
we exchanged an affectionate grip. 

“Is that 3 our granddaughter, Mr. i 
Bistrom? ” he asked, looking at the little i 
girl. : 

“ My niece. Stella Bistrom.” ! 

“ I thought slie w ;*s too good-looking to ■ 
be 3 our daughter, for y®n are not very ) 


kiss me, little Stella ? ” 

But Stella had bridled up at the ill 
compliment Axel had just paid me, and 
contented herself by giving him lier hand. 
Then he mounted his pony and rode 
away. 

Tlie next day. after school, I brushed 
my best frock coat, took my new' beaver 
hat and my stick, and set out for Axel’s 
home. My idea was to see his parents, 
and ask them to send him to my school. 

Sonneshall w as then what it is now’: a 
delightful residence, amid a iiiagniticent 
park descending in wooded slopes to the 
lake. You know' tlie splendid building of 
grey stone, worked and carved as if it 
were jewellery, rising from the ample 
lawns, screened by its mighty trees, and 
with an outlook from its sculptured 
windows far over the lake and beyond. 
As I reached it I grew sad at the thought 
that Axel w ished to leave this fairy dw ell¬ 
ing to come and study in my humble 
school. 

I had forgotten the length of the 
avenue w hich led from the gilded gate to 
the front of the house; but at last 1 
reached it, and fuiuid myself on the 
middle lawn. On this lawn several well- 
dressed ladies and young gentlemen were 
engaged in archery. I saw them interrupt 
their pastime to look at me, and I thought 
I noticed that either my looks or my 
clothe'^ had excited their hilarity’. 1 took 
no offence at this. I had known I w as 
peculiar in my looks for a good many 
years, and Axel had not been the first to 
let me know that Nature had not favoured 
me in the regularity of m 3 ' features. But 
what of it! The plainer w e are the more 
w e appreciate beauty in others, at least 
tliat is how' it occurred to me. As I went 
along the wide gravel walk I saw' Mr. 
Akerstrom, Axel’s tutor, move away from 
the group and come towards me. 

“ Mr. Esaias B'rrtrom, if I am not mis¬ 
taken,” he said in a tone of siuprise. “ To 
what may we owe the pleasm-e-” 

“ I w ish to speak either with Mr. 
Ebersen or w ith Madame Ebersen.” 

“ Indeed ! Can I not take their idaces ? 
Mr. Ebersen has, I believe, gone out, and 
Madame Ebersen cannot leave her 
guests-” 

“ Then I can w ait till it is convenient 
for them to see me,” I replied- “What 
I w ish to say can only be said to them 
alone.” 

Mr. Aker.strom made me rather a stiff 
bow' and returned to his shooting. I took 
the liberty of sitting down on a seat on 
the central steps, and I remember that I 
experienced a good deal of pleasure in 
looking on at the proceedings of this 
happy, well-dressed archery-paitv. After 
a few minutes a beautiful woman wlio 
had show n herself among the most skilful 
in this sport of Diana the huntress, threw 
her bow’ on the ground and came towards 
me. The tutor accompanied her. I 
guessed she w’as Axel’.s mother. 

I was certain of it when I rose and 
stood facing her. She had the look, the 
regular features, of m 3 ' yoimg friend, but 
spoilt, it seemed to me, by an expression 
of haughtiness and weariness. This lady 
appeared to me (juite different from the 
other persons of her sex w hom I had seen 
during my life. I could not help smiling 
at ^vhat Dame Ulrica would have said 
of her dress and her deportment. Besides, 
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she looked so young that I might have 
doubted she was Axel’s mother if her first 
words had not told me so. 

“ We have to thank you,” she said. 

“ You took my son home with you after 
his fall fi*om his hofse, and you la\'islied 
tile kindest attentions on him.” 

It was a very great pleasure for us to 
lo so,” said I, a little confused at the tone 
f this fine lady, who was so ceremoni- 
isly polite that she seemed to jiut me at 
great distance below her. 

She inchned her head, and seemed to 
.\ ait for me to explain why I had come. 

“Your son Axel,” I continued, had on 
hat day an opportunity of visiting my 
school, for the dear child very soon recovered 
from his accident. I allow myself to call 
tiim so, notwithstanding the recent date of 
oiu- acquaintance, for we have already 
conceived a great firiendship for each 
other.” 

” Indeed ? ” 

” Yes, madame , your son has already 
taken such a taste to the kind of teaching he 
has observed amongst us, that I have come 
to-day as a petitioner. I wish, and 
Axel wishes, that you would give him per¬ 
mission to attend my school.” 

Madame Ebersen’s face betrayed the 
greatest surprise, and the tutor, Mr. 
Akerstrom, exclaimed, I believe, “ Heaven 
protect me I ” but I am not sure, as I was 
too much occupied in waiting for the 
lady’s reply. 

“ Attend a Aullage school! ” said she at 
length. ‘‘Did I understand you, sir? 
Y'ou wish to have my son as a pupil of 
yoiurs ? ” 

“ Y'es, madame, but not at my own 
suggestion. If I come here to-day, it 
is in reply to the urgent request of your 
son.” 

” But, sir, I do not understand. My son 
already has a tutor, Mr. Akerstrom, whom 
you know, and he spends several hours 
every day in teaching my son all that at 
his age he ought to learn.” 

” I am not unaware of that, madame. 
And I also know from Axel himself that he 
has not much taste for study, and gives 
> ou little satisfaction.” 

” All children are like that,” said 
Trladame Ebersen. ” My son is wonder¬ 
fully gifted! Wonderfully! Is he not, 
Mr. Akerstrom ? And the day he gives 
himself the trouble to w^ork, he w’ill do | 
whatever he takes in hand ! ” 

“ I have no doubt of it, madame. But I 
the teaching he has already received does | 
not in the least satisfy him. He wants | 
omething else. He was from the first 
attracted by our practical methods, and I 
am convinced that he would succeed to 
perfection in them. By our system we 
develop in the child those precious quali- ' 
ties stUl latent within him, which are in j 
danger of never being aw akened.” 

“ The gentleman preaches for his ^ 
parish,” said the young tutor in a tone of 
irony. j 

” No, sir,” I said, “ I preach w'hat I 
believe to be the truth.” 

“ After all, it is not a bad notion ! The 
s >;i of the landowner attending the village 
school!—that w'ould be a good advertise¬ 
ment, Mr. Bistrom. We are clever at 
Sonneborg.” 

“I do not pretend to cleverness.” I 
said, ‘‘ and believe me. I beg, that I have 
no personal interest in the matter. My 
salary is a fixed one; if I had a hundred 


pupils, or only one, my salary w ould be the 
same.” 

” And the moral effect, M^. Bistrom— 
the moral effect ? ” 

“That is not the question,” said 
Madame Ebersen, slightly knitting her 
beautiful eyebrows, which were a little 
more marked than is usual ou a feminine 
face. “ What I understand is that you 
wish my son to attend a peasant school.” 

” I beg yoiu- pardon, madame, the 
school is not exclusively reserved for 
peasants—rather tlie other way.” 

But you would teach iiim a trade ? 
A manual trade? Y'our scholars work 
with their hands ? You do not deny it, I 
suppose, Mr. Bistrom.” 

“ Assiu-edly not, madame. But permit 
me to assiu-e you that the manual w ork, 
as we understand it, only accompanies the 
cultiu'e of the mind. We do not make 
our scholars mechanics, nor do w e make 
them w orkmen, properly so called; we 
make them educated cliildrenwho derive 
from their tasks their instruction or prac¬ 
tical-” 

“ Sir, I do not doubt that your school is 
admirable in all points ; but allow me to 
bring up my son in my own way, and 
according to my customs. Neither his 
father nor myself wish to change the 
swsteiii of education which we have seen 
in u^e around us.” 

” Then, madame, I beg j ou to excuse 
my apparent indiscretion, and to attribute 
it only to the desire of gratifying the wish 
of my young friend. Accept my apologies, 
Mr. Akerstrom. I have the honour to bid 
you good day.” 

I was preparing to go, when Madame 
Ebersen, who was a person of highly 
polished manners, although a little 
haughty, w as kind enough to ask mo to 
take some refreshment, and even to wait , 
till the horses w ere put to a carriage to 
take me back. The heat w^as extreme, 
she said graciously, and I had come a ! 
long w a;s. I assured her that I had no j 
need of reli esliment nor of a carriage, and ] 
making her a deep bow’, I was turning i 
away, very sad at heart I confess, when ^ 
Axel suddenly appeared on the steps, and I 
in three jumps w as before me, putting his 
arms round my neck and kissing me on 
both cheeks. 

“ Oh! Mr. Bistrom, where did you 
come from? Why did not you tell me 
you w-ere coming? I should not have 
gone out. There’s papa! Papa, here’s 
Mr. Bistrom, the master at Sonneborg.” 

Mr. Ebersen was a w^eU-built, fine- 
looking man. Far fi:om trying to make I 
me feel the distance which existed betw een 
the landowner of the village and the poor 
schoolmaster, he received me with much 
civility, and cordially shook hands with 
me. He did not seem at all siu-prised to 
see me, and asked me nothing as to the 
object of niy visit. He seemed to think 
it quite natural, and even assured me 
that he had for some time intended to 
come and see me. 

” Axel,” said Madame Ebersen, “ come 
here ; ;s our hair is all rough, and your 
forehead is all wet.” 

Axel went to his mother and kissed her 
I on the hand, with an air of courtesy 
I which pleased me much, while she wiped 
I his forehead with a dainty embroidered 
; handkerchief that might have been made 
• of spider’s web, so fine and transparent 
' was it. 


Scarcely had Madame Ebersen arranged 
his hair, which she did smiUngly, than he 
turned towards us, and, writh eyes spark- 
I ling with joy : 

” Oh! Mr. Bistrom,” he said, “ you 
i have come about our business, have vou 
j not?” 

‘‘ Yes, my boy ? ” 

“Well, and it is arranged? Mother, 
did you tell Mr. Bistrom I was to go to 
his school ? ” 

“ No, Axel. I told Mr. Bistrom that 
, your education was already entrusted to 
Mr. Akerstrom, and that we could not 
think of taking you aw^ay fi-om him.” 

A cloud appeared on Axel’s forehead. 

“ Wliat I learn from Mr. Akerstrom,’' 
said he, “ is of no use whate\ er.” 

“ Axel! ” said Mr. Ebersen, in a severe 
tone. 

“But then I am an ass, papa. And 
besides, it is no reason because I learn 
something els,^ which amuses me, that 1 
should leave off my lessons with Mr. 
Akerstrom. It seems to me that if I do 
something I like, the rest w ould be less 
hateful to me.” 

“ It is not for you to be judge of that,” 
said Mr. Ebersen. “ Besides, what is all 
this about ? Explain yourself, my boy ' 
try and be cahn and clear as becomes a 
man, and get rid of these fits of a spoilt 
child.” 

Axel appeared to feel keenly his father’s 
rebuke. And I saw on Madame Ebersen’s 
face a reflection of the emotions which 
agitated her son. Mr. Akerstrom had 
crossed his arms, and leaning against the 
balustrade of the steps, appeared to be 
lost in contemplation of the clouds which 
floated in the blue sky. 

“ Well,” said Axel, with a great effort, 
“ you know’, papa, what this school of 
Mr. Bistrom’s'is. It is a school where, 
besides the usual lessons, the boys learn 
to use their fingers. Those w’ho like 
drawing, draw; those w ho like building, 
build. All of them learn to work in 
W'ood, or iron, or cardboard, to cut out and 
fit and join the different parts of a small 
piece of furniture, or some such thing; 
and that scientifically according to definite 
principles and the rules of art. If you 
only knew how jolly the workshop looks ! 
Oh! do let me go and work imder Mr. 
Bistrom—it will make me so happy. I 
already feel I am less of a fool, only firom 
seeing the others work. And they have 
such beautiful little tools—they seem so 
happy! ” 

Axel stopped, his eyes fiUed with tears. 
The poor boy w as very proud, and would 
not for the world have allowed his feelings 
to appear. But his emotion was great, 
and I was not far from sharing in it. 

“ Come, Axel,” said Madame Ebersen, 
“ this talking is absurd. It is possible 
that these children may be happy, but it 
is a happiness which does not appear to 
be very intellectual. I have seen little 
swineherds in the fields who seemed to 
have nothing to complain of, and who 
rolled in the dust in their joy with their 
mte resting pupils. Do you think that 
would make you like to be with them ? ” 

The young tutor gave a discreet, 
approving laugh. 

“ If you had been born in the working 
class, my child,” continued Madame 
Ebersen, “ I should have thought you 
were quite right in learning a trade, for 
i that is after all w'hat the question resolve» 
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itself into. But since, thanks to Heaven, 
you were bom in a rank and with a 
fortune which will shelter you from all 
want, you must conform to the position 
in which you are placed. Assuredly it 
must be very pleasant to live in a state of 
nature. The farmers, the country people 
even, seem to spend a very bucolic and 
agreeable life. But we should be as much 
out of place amongst them as they would 
be out of place amongst us.’* 

I could not help smiling as I listened 
to this lady, with her air of calm pride 
and assurance, for she reminded me 
exactly of Dame Ulrica when she dealt 
with people who were not “ bom : ” and 
how laughable Dame Ulrica’s pretensions 
would have appeared to her. 

“ As to that, my dear,” interrupted Mr. 
Ebersen sharply, “my great-grandfather 
was a peasant, a simple labourer, and I 
assure you I am not ashamed of him.” 

“ You would be very wrong to be 
ashamed of him, my dear Harold,” said 
the lady, tossing her head still more 
proudly. “ But my great-grandfather was 
quite the reverse of a peasant, and that 
class of person has no attraction for me. 
AVe cannot all have a labourer’s blood in 
our veins.” 

Mr. Ebersen seemed to be annoyed at 
his wife’s tone, and I regretted I had 
caused any dissension between them by 
my ill-advised visit. Young Mr. Aker- 
strom thought fit to support Madame 
Ebersen by a little mocking laugh ; and 
Mr. Ebersen turned to look at him. 

“ You are amused, Mr. Akerstrom! ” 
he said. 

“ Yes, sir, I am, I admit. Our dear 
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I Axel is not in my opinion made to asso- 
I ciate with the rough villagers.” 

“Why, to begin with, do you suppose 
these villagers are rough? If they are 
educated by Mr. Bistrom there are many 
chances why they should not be so. Be¬ 
sides, it has not yet been proved that the 
Sonneborg school is entirely composed of 
peasants.” 

“At least it probably is,” said Mr. 
Akerstrom, abruptly. 

“ Sir,” said I, not without malice, “ we 
have amongst our pupils the sons of 
farmers, and retired officers, and lawyers, 
and even the son of a tailor I ” 

I had heard that the tutor was the son 
of a tailor at Stockholm, and that he was 
j weak enough to be ashamed of his father’s 
I occupation. Axel seized at once on my 
allusion, and exploded in a peal of laugh¬ 
ter, and Mr. Ebersen turned aside to hide 
a smile, while Mr. Akerstrom became as 
red as a brazier, and gave me an angry 
look. 

I was sorry I had pained the young 
man. “But,” I added, “he is far from 
being amongst the least intelligent.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ebersen, taking Axel 
by the shoulders and pushing him towards 
me, “ add him to j'our hst, the great-great- 
grandson of a peasant and a marquis, a | 
son of an industrial upstart who is not, i 
alas ! one of the most intelligent, but who j 
will try to get to the top and not give you ' 
too much trouble! That’s true, isn’t it, ; 
Axel ? ” 

“ Oh, father ! You consent ? ” i 

' “ I don’t see how harm can come of it i 

if Mr. Bistrom will admit you to his 
fiock. Mr. Akerstrom will have the I 


kindness to take you to Sonneborg school 
every day.” 

“ I hope you will approve of this, my 
dear! ” added he, turning to Madame 
Ebersen and affectionately taking her 
hand. “ I may tell you I have not been 
at all satisfied with Axel’s progress during 
the year. I am sure the fault is not 
Mr. Akerstrom’s, whose assistance is 
esteemed by us; nor the boy’s, who does 
what he can; but it may be due to the 
system we have hitherto followed. We are 
modems, rrfhember. We must march 
with the times. Axel need not interrupt 
his studies with Mr. Akerstrom, and he 
can show us by his attention to his work 
that he is grateful for the favoiur we have 
granted him. Do you hear, you rascal ? 
You pretend you will be less of an ass 
by entering Mr. Bistrom’s school. Re¬ 
member, you will have to prove it.” 

Axel jumped on his father’s neck and 
hugged him ; then he liugged me; then he 
ran to his mother and showed himself so 
tender and coaxing, that the lady’s face 
soon softened. 

“ Good boy ! ” she said, smiling, and 

E assing her jewelled fingers through his 
air. “ Promise me at least never to 
present yourself here with dirty hands.” 

“ No, mother, you shall see. You shall 
never have a remark to make. And I 
tliink that even Mr. Akerstrom will have 
nothing to complain of about me,” he 
added, running to the tutor and holding 
out his hand. 

The yoimg professor shook it rather 
coldly, and I took my leave, happy at the 
result of my visit. 

(To continued.) 


LOST IN A .CEYLON JUNGLE. 

By Arthur Lee Knight, 

Author of " Jack Trevor, H.M.,” "The Adventures of a Jdidshipmite," tie., tfe. 


T he jungle which the boys had now 
entered was very dense, and the thick 
overarching boughs and labyrinthine 
creepers overhead almost shut out the 
rich eastern moonlight which was flood¬ 
ing hill and plain outside. There was no 
sort of a pathw'ay, and so it was necessary 
to follow in tlie rough track which the 
boar had left behind him in his deter¬ 
mined flight. Fallen trees, wild snake¬ 
like roots, and prickly bushes were 
amongst the obstructions the boys encoun¬ 
tered ; but in spite of all difficuhies they 
kept steadily on, cheered and encouraged 
by the still audible noise of the boar tram¬ 
pling dowm the underwood as he pm*sued 
his headlong career through the dark 
forest. 

It was undeniable, however, that the 
sounds were gradually growing fainter 
and fainter, and bid fair to soon pass out 
of hearing altogether. Our friends, though 
active and agile boys, could not hope to 
run down a hog in the latter’s owm na¬ 
tive wilds, even though the brute w’as 
wounded and must presumably be gradu¬ 
ally getting weaker and weaker from loss 
of blood. 

“ Hold hard a moment I I must stop 


CHAPTER IV. 

and get my wind,” cried Hugh at last, os 
I he came to a dead stop, panting with his 
exertions. 

j “ Right you are ! I shan’t be sorry of a 
j blow' myself. How are yoiu: shins, Hugh, 
j eh?” 

I “ Jolly well black and blue I’m certain, 
but it’s impossible to see anything in tliis 
gloom. I’m afraid that pig will get away 
scot free after all, for I can scarcely hear 
him now.” 

“Thevillain!’’exclaimedGuy. “Never 
mind 1 We’U do oin* best to track him to 
, his lair, and if we don’t succeed, it w'on’t 
; be our fault.” 

“I’m ready to push on again now, Guy. 

I I do call this a splendid adventure, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ I do indeed,” answered the elder boy, 
who felt quite as excited and enthusiastic 
I as his brother; “ and I hope it will be 
I still more splendid before we’ve done 
with it.” 

Having regained their breath to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the brothers pushed on w’ith 
renewed ardour. The jungle had now 
become a little less dense, w'hich enabled 
, them to cover the gi'ound more (luickly, 

, especially as the moonlight was beginning 


I to struggle through the tree-tops and Ulii- 
I minate the path to a certain extent. 

I Already, however, the boys’ clothes were 
j very much tom owing to their contact with 
thorny bushes ; and their faces and hands 
’ also had not gone scatbeUss, as was evi¬ 
denced by numerous tell-tale scratches 
and abrasions. 

In a short time the stampeding wild hog 
could no longer be heard, the sounds of 
its wild flight having died away in the 
distance. Nothing daunted by this cir- 
cmnstance, the boys kept up the chase at 
a sharp run, keeping as well as they could 
in the rough track they had been follow ¬ 
ing for such a long distance, though, at 
times, this proved no easy task, for the 
I spoor of many wild animaJa was encoun¬ 
tered, including that of the mighty ele¬ 
phant itself, which latter animal forces a 
' gngantic pathway for itself through the 
densest forest, nibbling tlie succulent 
yoimg shoots and branches as it goes 
along. 

Presently the boys arrived at a broad 
and deep nullah or watercourse, flanked 
with stupendous rocks, and on the further 
side w'ith a cliff-like escarpment fissured 
into deep crevices, from the scanty soil in 
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which luxuriant ferns and rock plants 1 
protruded themselves; whilst here and 
there in the more open spaces beneath, 
the lordly, peaceful tree-fern overshadowed 
the clear, brawling stream, which inter¬ 
sected the nullah, witli its lovely, spreading 
fronds. In some soft patches of sand, 
close to the water’s edge, were several ' 


The boys took long draughts of the 
refreshing liquid, and bathed their tom 
faces and hands, the scratches on which 
had become rather painful. 

“ I believe we’re on the track of a herd 
of elephants instead of the hog,” observed 
Guy, seating himself on a rock, and 
pointing to the gigantic spoor in the 


“ Impossible with these rifles; they’re 
only Sniders, and quite useless for ele¬ 
phants.” 

“ What a bore I ” said Hugh, handling 
his rifle rather contemptuously; “ I 

thought they’d kill anything.” 

“Anyhow we may see the elephants; 
that would be rather fun, you know, 


because we’ve never seen any wild 
ones.” 

“ But suppose they attack us! ” 

“ No fear of that,” said Guy reas¬ 
suringly ; “ if they caught sight of us, 
they’d stampede fast enough, you may 
depend. I’ve heard the pater say that, 
and lots of other sportsmen.” 

“ I can’t find any spoor of the hog,” 
said Hugh, who was still narrowly ex¬ 
amining the groimd with an eye almost 
as acute as a Red Indian’s ; “ I think 
we’re just in a nice fix! ” 

“ If the worst comes to the worst 
w’e’ve only got to go back the way we 
came,” observed Guy, as he compla¬ 
cently drew a packet of sandwiches 
from a pocket of his Norfolk jacket. 
‘‘ I say! come and tuck into some 
grub, Hugh.” 

“You’re sure w'e can find the way 
all right ? ” asked Hugh, doubtfully, 
as he came and sat down by his 
brother, and commenced munching at 
a sandwich. 

“ Yes, of course,” said Guy, with an 
air of assurance. “ Why, what's the 
difl&culty, I should like to know ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing ! only I thought w^e had 
come such a tremendous distance. I 
say! aren’t these awfully good sand¬ 
wiches, Guy, eh ? ” 

“ Yes, the Apoo is a rare good hand at 
making them, there’s no mistalie about 
that; and then you must remember 
we’ve got sportsmen’s appetites.” 


mighty footmarks of elephants, evidently 
of very recent formation. 

“ Let’s stop a minute or two and have 
a drink of water,” cried Guy, as soon as 
the edge of this nuUah had been reached; 
“ I’m as thirsty as an old camel out in 
the Great Sahara ! ” 

“So am I!” said his brother; “that 
water looks delicious.” 


yielding sand. “ It’ll be rather a sell for 
us if we’re on the wrong scent, won’t it ? ” 
“I haven’t seen any blood-stains for a 
long time,” allowed Hugh, as he peered 
about amongst the boulders and over- 
I shadowing trees; “ but still I thought 
we were following up the pig right 
enough. We must shoot an elephant 
instead, that’s all, Guy ! ” 


They meet at last.— Cfuip. V.) 
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“How far do you think we’ve come, 
Guy ? ” 

The elder boy looked at his watch, and 
gave a start of surprise. 


“ Why I how the time has flow n,” he ex 
claimed. “ It’s actually four o’clock, and 
we must have come ever so many miles! ” 
“ The moon will be setting soon then,” 


observed Hugh, with rather an alarmed 
face, “ and we shan’t be able to see our 
way.” 

{_To he contiviLtd.) 


AMOIsG THE DAIIOMIANS. 

Bv James Cox, r.n*., 

Authoe of '* Hove / Loi' 7hii Fh. ierf “ .Vc‘(J/*/« Ga 'otteJ," Cauuhl and Caned'' etc. 


CHAPTER VII. 

T he negroes in the cave were in a great 
state of excitement at finding they 
were about to be attiicked, but Lascelles 
^ ery soon quieted them down a little by 
assuring them that if they followed his I 
directions implicitly he would drive the | 
enemy away. ! 

“ I don’t anticipate much difficulty in j 
holding our own, provided we are not J 
starved out,” he said; “so let’s take i 
stock of our provisions as soon as we can ; , 
but first we must stop up the entrance of 
this place a little.” 

Under the superintendence of “Bottle 
of Beer,” the negroes at once commenced 
to build a wall across the entrance of the 
cave with the pieces of stone that lay 
scattered about the interior. This w'all 
they made breast high and strengthened 
by piling their baggage behind it. 

While this was being done Lascelles 
carefiiUy estimated his store of gun^iowder, 
and found that there wiis an ample supply, 
sufficient with cai*e to last for a consider¬ 
able period. As to provisions, there were 
enough, carefully managed, to victual his 
party for a month. 

Without reckoning Gardner and the j 
head krooman (Bottle of Beer), the party ' 
consisted of thirty negroes, who with one i 
exception were either Kru or Houssa j 
men. The exception w^as the lad who | 
had accompanied Bottle of Beer on tlie | 
previous evening, and his name was Kre i 
Kre. I 

Lascelles had got him from one of tlie i 
rortuguese traders at Lagos, wlio had no j 
doubt bought him from one of the native ! 
chiefs. I^e Kre was a very intelligent | 
black and devotedly attached to Lascelles. 

Now that the party in the ca\ ern are \ 
strenuously milking their arrangements ' 
in case the Dahomians should venture to , 
descend into the ravine to attack them, 
w e w'^ill return to tlie banks of the Lagos 1 
river, wffiere we left the tw’o midshipmen i 
Barton and Drummond. I 


CHAPTER VIII. 

While the wounded alligator was floun¬ 
dering about amongst the scared Africans, 
Drummond had, in accordance with i 
the agreement, made off for the bush I 
growing along the river’s bank, and w as ; 
soon joined there by Barton, who ex¬ 
plained to him wdiat had happened. ^ 

The two lads remained in the shadow^ ' 
of the bush anxiously w aiting for Gardner 1 
to come, and list(uiing to the uproar still ! 
going on in the (*nciimpnient. | 

Finding that (iardner did not make his 
appearance, they became \ er\ uneasy, and 1 
N. ere on the point of returning to see what ■ 
lii'.i become of their shipmate, when i 


Barton called Drummond’s attention to 
some canoes passing up the river. 

“More niggers,” he muttered; “per¬ 
haps we had better hold on here for a 
little longer imtil they are out of sight.” 

“I can’t imagine why Gardner doesn’t 
come,” said Barton impatiently. “I w'on- 
der w-hat those fellows in the canoes are 
howling at! ” 

The canoes w ere soon out of sight, hav¬ 
ing disappeared round a bend of the river, 
but the voices of the occupants could be 
heard distinctly by the middies. 

“I vote we make a move now',’* said 
Barton; “ I can’t help thinking that old 
Gardner has come to grief; so let’s creep 
back to tlie camp and try and find out 
what’s become of him.” 

They accordingly retraced their steps, 
and presently got close enough to the en¬ 
campment to see what w’as going on 
there. 

Hiding themselves in the long grass, 
they were enabled to ascertain that the 
Africans were busily employed getting 
their packages together and evidently pre- 
liaring to move off. 

The ^eater paii. of the fragile enclosure 
of matting had been either broken dow’n 
by the alligator or by the Africans in their 
anxiety to get omt of the sw'eep of the rej)- 
tile’s long tail. 

“No signs of Gardner,” w'hispered Bar¬ 
ton. “ He must have got oft’.” 

“I hope so,” replied Drummond; “he 
certainly isn’t here, for we can see every¬ 
thing in tills moonlight as plainly as if it 
were day.” 

“ Yes, it’s rather too light to please me; 
we must get under cover of the bush 
again.’* 

Tlie two huls at once commenced to 
make a retrograde movement, but this 
turned out to be more difficult than they 
had anticipated. 

It wius necessiuy that they shoidd keep 
their eyes on the movements of the na¬ 
tives, and this of course necessitated their 
making w'hat Drummond called a stern 
board. ' 

They had moved backwards through 
the griuss for about half a dozen yards, but 
not exactly in the same line that they had 
taken in approaching the encampment, 
having edged aw'ay a little to the right, 
when Drummond gave a sudden excla¬ 
mation of alarm, and both he and Barton 
immediately disappeared, apparently into 
the eartli. 

“My word, Barton!” were the first 
soiuids uttered by l)nimmoii<l as soon as 
he hail realised the situation ; “ we are 
in a hole.” 

“ Lucky we didn’t tumble down head 
first,” responded Barton, rubbing his 
elbows. 

The middies had imfortimately fallen 


into a pit made by some natives for the 
purpose of trapping wild animals. It w as 
about twelve feet in depth, and its mouth 
! had been covered w'ith reeds and dried 
palm leaves so artfully that even if they 
had passed near it in the dayiame, they 
would hardly have noticed it. 

But the Africans had heard Drummond’s 
exclamation, and some of them at once 
clutched their assegais, and ran in the 
direction from which the cry of alarm 
had apparently proceeded. 

The youngsters in the pit heard the 
cries of the blacks as they ran hither and 
thither, and accurately guessed their 
meaning. 

“ We shall be discovered, as sure as fate, 
Bobby,” remarked Barton. 

“ I don’t think so,”replied Drummond; 
“ we are out of sight dow n here.” 

“ I’m afraid,” said Barton, “ that one 
of the black beggars will come tumbling 
I on top of us directly. Don’t you heai- 
them shrieking and yelling; they can’t be 
far off-” 

Barton w hile speaking was looking up 
at the stars, when all of a sudden the 
mouth of the pit was darkened, and with a 
I terrific how l dow n came a negro, whose 
astonisluuent must have been unbounded 
at finding hunself suddeidy seized, as 
he supposed no doubt, by some wild 
beast. 

“Hold your row, Johnny,” exclaimed 
Barton, as he clutched at the intruder; 
“ Shut up, or I’ll choke you.” 

But instead of shutting up the African 
roared louder than ever, and made firantic 
efforts to clamber up the side of the pit, 
w’hile his frientls above, attracted by the 
cries of their countryman, added to the 
din, and made so much confusion that 
Drmumond and Barton began to fear that 
the next move of the noisy crew' at the 
j mouth of the pit w'ould be to discharge 
their muskets at them. 

After the lapse of a few' minutes, how¬ 
ever, one of the natives W'ith more sense 
than his companions tw'isted some dried 
brushw'ood together, and setting fire to it, 
held it above the pit; yet as this only 
! partially illiuiiinated the depths below’, he, 

' without much consideration for the occu- 
I pants, threw in some lighted bits of wood, 

I w'liich of course discovered the description 
; of monsters that the affrighted negro 
; had been declaring to his friends were 
1 about to devoiu' him. 

I At tlie sight of the tw'o lads, there w as 
I another howl from the party above ground, 
and then, after a great deal of chattering 
and argument, they low'ered something 
into the pit, which Barton at once seized, 
exclaiming— 

“ Bobby, it’s a rope or something of the 
kind ; sliin up after me as quick as you 
can. We mustn’t let the darky go first, 
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or his friends may take it into tlieir tliick ^ 
heads to pot at us down here.” , 

The active lads, by the help of the long I 
vine-like parasite that had been thrown 1 
in, were quickly at the surface, and once 
again in the power of their captors, who ' 
immediately bound their hands as before, I 
and some of the party bore the middies 
in triumph to the chief, while the re- | 
mainder proceeded to extricate their 
comitrymen. 


The chief grinned with satisfaction when 
the prisoners were brought before liim, 
and gave directions that they were to be 
strictly guarded. Then, as soon as the 
goods had been repacked, and the witch¬ 
doctor and the wounded negro hoisted j 
into hammocks, the march was resiuned. i 
For two or three day, the young | 
officers managed to bear the fatigue of the i 
journey pretty well. But on the fourth | 
day, having to cross a region where there i 

(To b>' 


were no trees to afford shelter from the 
burning rays of the tropical smi, and 
w here every step of the w ay was impeded 
by tall rank grass, they began to show 
signs of distress, whereupon the chief, 
who was desirous of getting his two 
captives to his town in good condition, 
ordered the wounded negro to turn out of 
the hammock and make room for Barton 
and Dnunmond, who were naturally not 
sorry to take his place. 


NOTES FROM MY LOG; OR. TRUE STORIES OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


T he city of Tientzin, like the generality of 
Chinese tow'iis, is a dirty place, sur¬ 
rounded by a moat and ditch. The 
inhabitants were greatly astonished at the 
appearance of the barbarian “ tire-ships,” 
the first they had ever seen, and the Coro¬ 
mandel attracted much attention, being the 
only paddle-wheel steamer. 

On first approaching the city, the people 
sent to warn us off, but as no attention w^as 
paid to this request, they pretended to believe 
we had come to trade, and wished to know 
what description of goods we had brought 
with us. It is reported that the Admiral’s 
reply was hardw’are. At all events, as soon 
as it was known that we required provisions, 
they were ready to do business, and we were 
tiuickly supplied with bullocks, sheep, fowls, 
fruit, vegetables, and ice in abundance. 
Many of them swam off to the boats, and 
igladly exchanged baskets of fruit, etc., for 
bhip’s biscuit. 

W’e now settled down to the quiet monotony 
of boat life, which we had been accustomed 
to in the Canton river, but w’ithout the 
excitement, as there was no more fighting to 
be done. The sun was so hot during the 
day, it was dangerous to move about, and 
even when sitting quietly in the boat under 
double awnings, was almost unbearable. The 
theiniometer stood at 110° Fahrenheit in the 
deck cabin of the Coromandel. Under tliese 
circumstances we seldom moved, unless there 
was work to be done, before 5 p.m., when we 
used to take a stroll with our guns to shoot 
pigeons, which abounded in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The country was not very settled 
there, and occasionally we were mobbed, and 
once or twice stoned, but as a rule the 
people took no notice of us. 

Lord Elgin and his staff were established 
in a yamun or joss-house close by the landing- 
place. 

The Peiho river takes its rise near Pekin, 
about 00 miles above Tientzin. One morn¬ 
ing after my usual bathe, I was ordered 
down the river to help a French gunboat 
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which was reported to need assistance. We 
found the Dragonue at anchor off the village 
of Taku, in company with the Cormorant. 
The latter vessel weighed and proceeded up 
the river, followed by the Dragonne, till 
night came on, when we anchored, and the 
next morning we came upon the Cormorant 
high and dry, so we remained by her until 
she came off at G p.m., when both ships 
anchored. 

At 11 o’clock the same night the French 
! Captain sent for me and asked if I would 
undertake to pilot his ship up to Tientzin, 
i and on my replying in the affirmative he got 
under weigh. The night was as dai*k as 
' pitch, but 1 took up my position in the main 
> rigging, from which exalted place 1 could just 
I make out the windings of the river, and by 
a judicious use of the terms Babord and 
Tribord we got on verj* well, and we arrived 
w ithout accident at Tientzin at three in the 
morning. 

This sort of thing was of frequent occur¬ 
rence, but we rather liked it, as it gave 
us some occupation. One night it rained 
heavily, wetting us all to the skin in 
the boats ; another time it blew' a gale of 
, W'ind and nearly blinded and suffocated us 
w'ith dust blow'll off from the shore. We 
had a plentiful supply of live stock in the 
boat, ducks and fowls, and amongst the 
latter was a very pretty little bantam hen 
which I had found one day sitting on her 
, eggs in a joss-house, and carried off eggs and 
all. We made a nest for her in a cigar-box 
in the stern of the launch, and there she re¬ 
mained till she hatched off her family. 

During our stay in the river we w’ere much 
annoyed by the dogs, which kept up such a 
chorus at night that w'e could not sleep at 
first; but 1 had an air gun in the boat, and 
used it with such beneficial effect that 
silence reigned during the latter part of our 
stay, to our very great comfort. 

One day there was a disturbance on shore, 
and sundry Chinamen came off with broken 
, heads to complain of my boat’s crew’, who 


were, however, guiltless on this occasion ; but 
' as it w’as evident there had been a misuuder- 
I standing somewhere, the pinnace was ordered 
back to the ship and I was sent in charge to 
bring back another crew. This duty afforded 
1 me an opportunity of a shooting trip down 
1 the river, which I much enjoyed. We made 
a good passage down without accident, be- 
I yond striking upon a sunken rock, on which 
j the boat hung amidships; and as we failed to 
j get her off we all jmnped overboard to 
; lighten her, when she floated. It took us 
two days to get down to the forts, sixty 
miles, and we then had another ten to reach 
the ship lying at anchor outside the bar. We 
then picked up a fresh crew and returned to 
Tientzin without further adventure. 

On June 2G it was ai'ranged that Lord 
Elgin should meet the Chinese Conmiissioners 
■ to sign a treaty of peace. Several officers 
had come up from the Fleet to be present on 
the occasion, and having donned our full 
uniforms we started in a procession. Lord 
Elgin leading the way in a sedan chair, fol¬ 
lowed by the Admiral and his staff and the 
rest of the officers. The ship’s band and 
I the marines accompanied us, and everything 
was done to make the ceremony as imposing 
! as i>ossible. 

^ming to a joss-house Lord Elgin was 
received with a guard of honour and a burst 
of Chinese music. We were show’n into a 
room illuminated w'ith Chinese lanterns. 
Three tables w’ere arranged side by side. 

I Lord Elgin took liis seat at the centre 
one, the Admiral and the highest man¬ 
darin occupied the one on the right, and the 
j second highest mandarin took possession of 
the one on the left. These tw’o officials were 
said to be the highest in the kingdom, and 
I wore the pink opaque button denoting their 
rank. The ceremony occupied a very short 
time, after which we were refreshed with tea 
and cakes, the band struck up “ God save 
the Queen,” and the Treaty of Peace with 
1 China was concluded. 

' (the end.) 
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THE BOY’S OWN WINDMIIX, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of '*Uo\c to Build a Roui/ig Punt," The Boy's Oien Model Locomotive^' etc. 


A CENTRAL hole should next be drilled 
through both to admit the shaft, on to 
which it can then be pushed until it reaches 
the pin at d (fig. 31). 

This will take the ends of eight back sup¬ 
ports, which should be 2 feet long by 1 inch 
square; these can be made next, slightly 
rounding the ends, and drill a hole through 
about \ an inch from each end. 

Place them in the slots cut in fig. 33, and 
string a strong and thick piece of copper 
wire, or twisted wire rope, through the holes, 
as in fig. 34, and lead it roirnd in the groove 
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previously mentioned, where it may be fas¬ 
tened off with a double twist confining the 
ends of the rods securely to the disc (fig. 33). 

The ribs of an umbrella are attached in a 
similar manner to the slide that works up 
and down the stick, and this is simply the 
same arrangement on a large scale. 

The shaft can now be placed in the bear¬ 
ings and permanently screwed in place, and 
see that it revolves easily. The outer rough 
skin of piping should be removed with a file 
and smoothed down at that part which rests 
in the bearings, and they should be kept well 
greased. You will find a mixture of black- 
lead and tallow forms a capital compound 
for the purpose, lasting much longer than 
oil. 

The wheel (fig. 23) can now have a central 
hole drilled through the three discs to admit 


PART IX. 

I the shaft, and may then be hoisted up and 
I placed in position, first screwing in the two 
hooked pins o, o (fig. 31), when the back nut 
, H will squeeze all firmly together, and any 
I twisting on the shaft can be prevented by 
screws placed through the hooked pins and 
screwed into the back of wheel. 

The back supports to wheel are now to be 
raised one at a time and secured at the 
upper end against the side of the spoke 
opposite to it with a screw just under the 
inner row of connecting rods, so that the 
wheel is quite vertical, as in fig. 35. Before 



fixing the fans in place you will require some 
I small wooden washers about 1 inch in dia- I 
j meter and ^ inch thick; hard wood is best ' 
to make these of, and you will require four 
dozen of them altogether, and you must also 
, get four dozen 2-inch brass screws, costing 
about Is. CtZ. 

The fans are held in position by one of 
I these screws at top and bottom, the screws 1 


being first passed through a hole in the con¬ 
necting rods; one of the wooden washers is 
then slipped on the screw, and it is then 
finally screwed into the fan firmly, but not 
tight enough to prevent the fan from turning 
easily between the connecting rods. The 
small wooden washers serve to keep it suffi¬ 
ciently away to prevent it getting stuck fast. 
This arrangement is shown at a, b (fig. 3G). 
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Procure two dozen small steel screw eyes, 
and screw one into the back edge of each 
fan, as at c. 

These are then to be connected together at 
an e<iual distance by a cord, or thin wire rope 
such as is used for picture hanging being 
more suitable, as it does not stretch so much 
as the cord will. When wishing to stop the 
mill you have only to pull on this cord by 
means of a long stick with a hook at the 
end, and it will oiien the fans in a line with 
the wind, and the mill will cease turning. 

Now all this description has no doubt 
taken you but a short time to read, but you 
will find that the practical making of the 
windmill is quite another thing altogether, 
and you will have to stick hard at it if you 
wish to bring it to a successful tennination, 
and you should study the construction very 
carefully before commencing to build, as you 
may easily waste a lot of stuff by careless 
measurements, etc., which, when you are 
dealing with a large quantity of wood, means 
considerable and unnecessary expense. 

(To be contiuiietl.) 


OUR FANCY RABBITS. 


T here are few more delightful hobbies for 
boys than that of keeping a few—mind, 
Qtily a few—beautiful fancy rabbits. 

Every boy, however, is not cut out for a 
rabbit keeper. Of this I have painful evi¬ 
dence almost every day in my life. 

A lad thinks he would like to go in for 
bunnies, and induces ah indulgent parent or 
some other relative to finance for him, and 
lo! he soon finds himself set up in the 
world as an embryo farmer. 

I have known a few very thoughtless boys 
who bought and brought home their rabbits, 
without first preparing a proper domicile or 
hutch lor them. But this class of lads I 
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trust is rare. Larger in number by far is the 
class of boys who prepare the house, and 
even the bedding, rightly enough perhaps, 
but are all in a muddle as to the feeding. 
These lads have a notion that bunnies can be 
fed indiscriminately on, say, corn, cabbage, 
carrots, and hay. This is a very hazy 
notion indeed. But they bundle in the roots 
and leaves and stuff anyhow, and marvel to 
find that Mr. Rabbit does not feel a bit happy, 
nor by any means at home. They would act 
just as well and wisely, if they asked the 
new-comers into the house to dinner, and 
placed knives and forks in front of tliem. 

I shall now tell you as brieliy as possible 


what rabbits need in order to keep them 
healthy and happy—and remember that, if 
they are not so, they can only be a constant 
source of worry and annoyance to you, in¬ 
stead of, as they ought to be, a pleasure and 
a comfort. 

In previous papers on rabbits I have told 
you all about the hutches, and we even had 
sketches of these. I refer you to them 
for complete details. 

Let me, however, briefly recapitulate the 
main points. I have not the articles bciuie 
me, so cannot follow them numerically, 
but— 1. I particularly pointed out that the 
hutches should be low down, so that the 








inmates might get out for exercise. 2. That 
one hutch should not be placed on top of 
another. 3. Hutch large and roomy. 4. 
Made of dry hard wood. 5. Sloping roof. 
0. Grating 6n .sloping floor. 7. Ante-room 
with gratis front. 8. Dark retiring uyoiu. 
0. Hutch to stand on short legs. 10. An 
opening in wooden partition between the 
two rooms. 11. If many rabbits to be kept, 
a rabbit court or enclosure to be built, with a 
large hill or heap of clean gravel and turf 
as burrowing ground in tlie centre. 12. 
Feeding trough barred across. 18. Hay-rack 
up in a corner. 

These are the chief features, and tliere is 
the water-dish also to be thought about. 
But this is not in constant use. It is recom¬ 
mended chiefly, 1. When the doe has kindled. 

2. When green food and succulent herbs can¬ 
not be obtained in sufficient quantity. 

And now vre proceed to further detail.s. 

I. Drdding. —This is very important. 
Every boy knows that in the wild state the 
rabbit sleeps far “ ben ” a dark dry burrow. 
He chooses for himself a mate, the highest, 
graveliest bank or hill he can find, and there 
establishes his home. Well, we should always 
try to follow or copy Nature far as is con¬ 
sistent with altered circumstances. Oat 
straw or hay, makes the best bedding with 
cotton wool in the kindling .reason, but it 
should be clean and fre<iuently changed. A 
lot of stuff can be gathered in season b}' boys 
who reside in the country from the roadside. 
It should, however, be collected only when 
free from dust. Take care there is no hem¬ 
lock in it, for this is rank poison. If you 
cannot learn to distinguish between hem¬ 
lock and hare's parsley, it is l)etter in collect 
ing bedding to discard anything that re¬ 
sembles either. 

II. Food. —This is the next consideration. 
How shall I feed my rabbits ? We get this 
question propounded to us about twenty 
times a week at least. 

In a new book of mine just published,* I 
make the following remarks on this .subject: 

“ We have to remember that the food 
must be abundant, clean, given rccjularly, 
and with frequent chnnyes. 

We know how rabbits feed in the wild 
state ; farmers will tell you that they often 
know this to their cost. However, there is 
hardly a field the contents of which they do 
not sample ; they test the turnips and man¬ 
golds, gather oats ripe or green, and find at 
hedgerow sides all sorts of juicy green food, 
and what with running al^ut in the sun¬ 
shine, and playing together, they are as 
happy as happy can be, and when they 
retire at night to their dark dry clean 
burrows, no doubt they sleep as soon as 
their pretty heads are pillowed on the lap of 
earth. Unfortunately, they are not so happy 
in the domestic state. But if we determine 
to make them so we can almost succeed. 

1. We have plenty of grain to give them, 
of which oats are best, and for a change 
peas, beans, maize, rice, pollards, and acorns. 

2. We have green food, such as parsley, 
kail, cabbage, clover, tares, etc. And sweet 
green grass and dandelion. 

N.B.—Never give green food wet. 

3. We have garden roots, such as turnips, 
mangolds, beet, parsnips, potatoes, etc. 

4. For a treat we can give now and then 
a morsel of pear or apple. 

Luckily, therefore, there is no dearth of 
good food for our furry favourites. 

m.—Times for feeding are morning, noon, 
and evening. 

IV.—The diet should really be changed 
every day of the week, and to have some dry 
hay always in the rack. The green food 
may also be placed in the rack. This would 
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at all events prevent it from being trodden 
under foot and rendered unfit to eat. 

There are several accessories in the way 
of diet that may be given occasionally, as 
they help to increase the digestion and 
stimulate the appetite, such as linseed cake, 
brewer’s grains, and tea leaves. 

In cohl weather, or to the doe after 
kindling, or to any rabbit that seems ailing, a 
nice boiled mash may be given, made, say, of 
oatmeal porridge thickened with pollards etc.” 

V. -In a back number of the “B. O. P.,” 

I have given a weekly scale of diet for rabbits 
which Ixjys would do well to copy out on a 
card and hang up where they can see it. 

As to the quantity of food to give, this 
must be left to your own judgment. 

, “ Enough and no more ” is the rule. 

VI. There is nothing—next to regularity 
in feeding that the rabbit-keeper has to be 
more particular about than cleanliness. 
Hutch and court must be most scrupulously 
clean and dry. Change the bedding fre¬ 
quently, especially if damp, and use some 

j disinfectant soap to scour the bottoms of the ' 
! hutches. It would be best, indeed, for 
1 perfect health’s sake, to have two hutches, I 
i so that you might change your pets into one 
I W'hile the other was being done up and dried. ^ 
I VII.— I am frequently asked how to get ! 
j rid of matting in the ccat of the long-haired ' 

I breeds. Prevent it. It is a long job teasing i 
J out the matted hair of a big Angora. I l 
would sooner write a book or make a bicycle, 
j Angoras should be regularly groomed. 

I VUI .—Ovcrcrmvding is such a prolific 

: source of disease in the rabbitry, that to 
impress it on your mind I here accord it a 
, par. all to itself. 

! IX.—In winter the hutches should be no 

, longer left out of doors, but taken into a dry 
I shed with plenty of light. Babbits won’t 
live in the dark. Give extra bedding, and on 
j frosty nights throw a morsel of old sacking 
I over the hutch. Even in winter, on fine 
days, bunnies should have exercise. 

X. —Exercise and sunshuie. —You cannot 
make sunshine, but you can take advantage I 

I of the little we do have in this country, and 
I anyhow, when dry, you ought to take the I 
I rabbits out for a daily romp. It will do you i 
as much good as the bunnies. i 

XI. Breeding. —The doe should be at least 

I nine or ten months old, and the buck at I 
i least a year. If this rule is not maintained, | 
tlie young will be feeble, and will not thrive. ‘ 

I Three or four litters a year are enough to 1 
I hanker after. Do not, if you have several I 
' rabbits, keep does and bucks together. For I 
I further information on this point I must ! 

I refer you to books. Cassell’s publish the i 
I Babbit Keeper,” 3s. 6d., a very good and 
handy volume. Upcott Gill, of 170 Strand, | 

1 has a much more extensive work, called “ The 
i Book of the Rabbit,” beautifully illustrated 1 
! with coloured plates. As a judge of rabbit i 
1 shows I can testify to their correctness. Price 
! 15s. There is, however, a very handy guide 
j at a shilling, published also by Upoott Gill: 

I refer to ” Bayson’s Manual.” 

XII. The mother and young. —As I have 
said before, it is after the young are born that 
a little milk and water, or clean soft water, 
should be given to the mother. Indeed, this | 
is essential. The young are born, as mice | 

I and rats are, both bUnd and naked. They 
I should not be interfered with in any way 
i until, say, the third day, when it will be nec^- 
I sary to look in for the purpose of removmg 
I any that may be dead, but, even then, you 
■ must not handle or touch the living, for the 
^ mother is invariably nervous and excitable, 
and if she thought you w'ere going to take 
her living offspring from her she would most 
I likely kill them. That is a rabbit’s phi¬ 
losophy. 

I In about a fortnight’s time the young ones 
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will come popping out into the ante-room, 
I and very beautiful wee “ totties ” they look. 
Keep the mother’s strength up with the 
best of food, and if the weather be at all cold 
she will relish a warm mash. Give her the 
most succulent of roots and best of grains. 

Begin to wean about the sixth week, taking’ 
the strongest ones away first and putting them 
in a nice, dry, well-bedded hutch by them 
selves. 

You w'ill have finished weaning in a week. 
then the mother will go back to her old lib* 
and ways. Let the young be fed on cru-shed 
oats at first, morsels of root, crusts of bread, 
etc., but very little green food. 

The young should have plenty of freedom 
in the fresh air, while everything they have 
to eat must be tender and good. 

Separate the sexes when they are three 
months old, to prevent fighting. 

XIII. Principal causes of illnesses. —1. 
Cold and damp, or leakage from the roof. 
2. Wet bedding. 3. Wet green food. 4. Dil i 
or filth. 6. Irregularity in feeding. 6. Want 
of sunshine and exercise. 7. Frightening 
them. 8. Lifting them by the ears without 
a supporting hand beneath. 9. Over-crowd¬ 
ing. 

THE CHIEF BREEDS OF FANCY RABBITS. 

Our Editor has recently presented us w'ith 
a beautiful illustration of many of these in a 
coloured plate, and this induces me to say a 
word or two about them, without in any way 
criticising the plate. 

1. The Belgian hare. —That very cocky- 
looking chap in the left-hand comer is called 
the Belgian hare from his close resemblance 
to a hare. Some boys imagine it is a cross 
betwixt a hare and a rabbit. This is, of 
course, a mistake. The oylour should be the 
same—or as near it as possible—as the Eng¬ 
lish hare, and uniform. No white, except on 
the stomach and under the tail. The body 
is long for a rabbit, and under the chin is a 
suspicion of dewlap. By dewlap I mean that 
beautiful cushion so well displayed in the Lop 
and the Flemish Giant. The ears are erect 
and about five inches long, and lying back 
when the animal is at rest. The back is 
prettily arched. Head broadish and tapering 
to the nose. Legs long, straight, and hare¬ 
like. Size large. 

It is a most gentle as well as graceful 
creature, so makes a capital boy’s rabbit, all 
the more in that it is not dainty. 

2. A more taking rabbit for girls I should 
think would be the Himalayan, that beau¬ 
tifully figged-out lady in the right-hand top 
comer. She looks as if dressed for a garden- 
party. These rabbits are easily bred as to 
colour, though not in all cases to show' foim. 
The fur of this rabbit is often sold under the 
name of mock ermine. 

The dark poin/s should be very dark, like 
jet if you can get them so. It is in the front 
feet you too often get the light brown, and 
the hind in the same specimen may be still 
farther from form. 

The body is roundish, and cobby, one might 
say. The head fairly large, and eyes a lovely 
garnet or pink. Ears short and erect. In 
size they are rather small. 

The Himalayan is a very hardy rabbit, and 
very gentle and quiet, a lovely pet altogether. 

3. The Flemish Giant is a rabbit that for 
many reasons is much to be recommended. 

The weight is the principal point, and in 
judging scores fifty out of a possible hundred. 
Next comes the richness and the depth of 
colour of coat. The fur is as rich as sable, and 
a dark or iron-grey. The body very massive 
and deep at haunches. Legs stout and 
strong. Nice deivlap. Twelve to foui*teen 
pounds is the average weight. Head is 
round, and ears erect. 

4. The Angora.—This is a most taking 
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rabbitf bat 1 think more suitable for girls, 
who would take more pains with them than 
most boys do. Size: they are not big, but look 
BO, owing to the grand coats they wear. 
Eight pounds weight would score well. The 
body is firm and well knit. Head round, but 
cheeks thin. Ears short, strong, and erect. 
Eyes small, skin clean and delicate. Hair or 
wool is silky and very abundant. 

TJic Lop .—This is a boy’s own oicJi 
rabbit, but great pains must be taken with 
tlie breeding to get the ears of the proper 
kyigth, breadth^ and texture. The illustration 
is so good that I need say but little about 
this beautiful rabbit. Observe the contour 


{ of the head, the full and speaking eye, the 
droop and hang of the graceful ears, 
and the full and rounded dewlap. The 
colours in the plate, however, must not 
deceive you ; they are of a great variety of 
colours—and patterns, as your sister would 
call it. The carriage of body, too, should be 
most graceful. 

6. Stiver Gn’^. -This is a charming and 
I taking rabbit. But it is difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to describe the coat in words. In 
fact the animal has two coats, an outer and 
an inner, the fur being dense and beautifully 
silvered, the head and eyes large, and ears 
straight and of moderate length. 


We have also silver brown and silver 
creams. It is probably the most difficult 
rabbit to breed up to perfection. 

7. The Dutch Rabbit is the last I shall 
mention. It is the nattiest and smallest oi 
all our rabbits and very lively. The mark¬ 
ings, that is the collar and blaze, are the two 
chief features. Colours are black, grey, blue, 
lemon-yellow, and tortoiseshell, the latter 
being the most valuable. 

I have already exceeded the limit of my 
space, so must break off. 1 hope, however, I 
have said enough to add to the number oi 
our boy rabbit-farmers. 

(the end.) 


CUBIOSITIES OF CBICKET IK 1891. 

By Somerville Gibney. 


I s it because wet slow wickets suit yoimg 
cricketers, or because the condition of 
the pitch is of less importance to them than 
to their elders in the game ? I know not, but 
certain it is that during the past season 
I have noted more big individual scores 
among young players than I ever remember 
having done tefore. The past season has 
been a curiosity in itself in the matter of 
weather, and makes the fourth wet one in 
succession, each of the four being worse than 
its predecessor. 

Three-quarters, or even more, of the season 
may be described as wet, if not pouring; but 
all of us know u) our cost what the summer 
has been like, and it is no good grumbling or 
recalling its gloominess. We must take it 
as we found it, and see what curiosities it 
produced. 

First of all, let us take a glance at School 
Cricket. In this 1 have not attempted to 
keep an accurate account of all big innings, 
but even from my rough notes I can count 
three scores of over 400, and five of over 
300, while the number of over 200 is as¬ 
tonishing. Among the first of these comes 
tlie match on June 13, when Tonbridge 
School made 402 (S. Kennington 197) against 
the 82 of St. Paul’s School, and the 413 
made by Malvern, on July 27 and 28, against 
the 269 and 133 of the old Malvernians. 
While the third one is found in the 442 for 7 
wickets made by Wellingborough Grammar 
School against the Leicester Ivanhoe, on 
July 29. Towards this grand total W. M. 
Thompson contributed 127, P. A. Fryer 127, 
and A. W. Platt 107. I have before now 
had the pleasure of noting the fine cricket at 
this School, and there appears to be little 
falling off this season, for when playing 
against Bushden, on July 25, they scored 
339 for 7 wickets, A. G. Henfrey’s contribution 
being 115 ; and on June 13, their Boys’ eleven 
scored 302 for 8 wickets, against the 48 
and 38 for 8 wickets, of ling’s School, 
Peterborough, J. S. Fishwick making 109. 
And the some eleven made 229 for 6 wickets 
against F. W. Gostling’s team. Another big 
score was that of 358, for 5 wickets, made by 
Tonbridge School, on June 3, against Blue 
Mantles, and when the latter went to the 
wickets J. Marshall took all their 9 wickets 
(one batsman absent) for 10 runs, 6 clean 
bowled. That was a great day for Tonbridge. 
In the Wellington and Charterhouse match 
this year, on June 3, there was some tall 
scoring, for the former knocked up 368 for 
4 wickets, to which M. D. Wood contributed 
171 not out; Charterhouse only being equal 
to 142 and 105 for 2 wickets. Malvern 
College played well against M.C.C. and 
Ground on July 13 and 14, making 350 for 
3 wickets, against the latter’s 219 and 98. 
Against these big totals we must set another 


big one, but it was made aejaimt the small 
score of 64 of Forest School on May 12, viz., 
that of 472 by Essex Club and Ground, and, 
curiously enough, in this there was not a 
single individual score of 100. 

There have been a few individual gigantic 
scores, as witness the 214 made by P. H. 
Latham for Malvern College t’.Rossoll, on’Juno 
19 and 20, when he was batting for 44 hours; 
and the 212 not out of C. V. Windsor for 
Newton College against Dorset Regiment, on 
June 20, and his 154 not out, v. Plymouth Col¬ 
lege, on June 17. C. H. Hodgson and Seymour 
must have hit away merrily on May 30, when 
in just over 2 hours their School, Sherborne, 
made 270 for no wickets (of which their 
shares were 130 and 127 respectively) against 
the 112 of Crewkerne. As an illustration of 
the force of a good example, I may <iuote W. G. 
Grace, jun.’s 116 and 10 not out, made for 
Clifton College v. Old Cliftonians. It is not 
often that an 8 is lilt, yet this was effected, 
together with a 6, in a score of 35 by G. H. 
Peacock, on June 13, when playing for Brecon 
College V. Taff Vale. In the Old Cliftonians v. 
United Service match, on Aug. 7 and 8, R. H. 
Johnson did a lively piece of hitting in 
scoring 93 in 50 minutes, which included 
two O’s and fourteen 4’3. It is not so pleasant 
writing about small scores, but I cannot omit 
mention of the match Trinity College (Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon) V. Perry Barr on May 9, when 
the former compiled 14, the latter 8! 

In the Warwick School v. Leamington 
College match, in reply to the former’s 253 
for (i wickets (Tarver 113 not out), the latter 
totalled 19 and 21. And the scores on both 
sides, when, on June 24 and 25, M.C.C. made 
59 and 31 against Repton’s 66 and 28 for no 
wickets, were abnormally small. 

In bowling, besides J. Marshall, the Ton- 
bridge bowler’s feat already mentioned, there 
have been a few curiosities. On June 10, A. 
Douglas for Streatham School took 7 Tooting 
College wickets for 7 runs. And on June 20, 
for Clergy Orphan School, Uulow took 4 of 
the Chartham Asylum wickeus in 4 bafls, and 
in the first innings 7 wickets for 19 runs. 
On June 27, Lodge, for Durham School, took 
in two overs 5 of St. Peter’s York’s wickets 
for 3 runs; the last 3 in 3 successive balls. 
On the other side, as it were, Reynolds, a fast 
Tonbridge Club bowler, playing against Ton- 
bridge School, took 11 of their wickets for 3 
runs. And on June 20, McLaran, playing for 
Blairlodge, in the first innings of Trinicy 
College, Glenalmond, clean bowled 10 men for 
15, performing the hat trick ; in the second 
innings he took 6 wickets for 15. And this 
finishes the curiosities to be found in School 
cricket, but there are equally curious curiosi¬ 
ties to be found among the doings of the 
veterans, though in the “ B. O. P.” I always 
relegate them to the second place. 


Among the “Old Boys” there have not 
been nearly so many big innings as in sonn* 
previous years, and the biggest one I have 
noted down was that between United Ser¬ 
vice and Hampshire Rovers (12 aside), on 
May 29 and 30, when the United Service 
made 611 and the Hampshire Rovers had 
only time to knock up 68 for 4 wickets. The 
next biggest was the Norfolk and Bedford¬ 
shire match on July 17 and 18, when the for¬ 
mer compiled 522, helj^ed materially by two 
clergymen, Rev. A. C. Davis 126, and Rev. F. 
Sandwith 123, and Bedfordshire made 222 
and 151. Of innings of over 400 there have 
been no end. In County cricket, and I think 
I may include all cricket, the best if not 
(juite the largest individual innings was the 
215, not out, made by E. A. Stoddart in the 
Middlesex and Lancashire match on July 16, 
when he carried his bat all through the in¬ 
nings. Big hitting is always appreciated by 
boys, and there have been several instances 
of this during the past season. On May 28, 
E. Smith, playing for Oxford University 
against M.C.C. and Ground, made 70 out of 
a hundred while he was in, which included 
four 6’s, five 4’s, three 3’s, and six 2*8. And 
on June 13, G. Brann, for A. V. Treacher’s 
Eleven v. Forest School, scored 107 out of 130 
while he was in, which showed pretty hard 
slogging. Sir C. Cuyler made 222 not out, 
which included four 6’3, one 5, and twenty- 
four 4’s in the 43rd Light Infantry innings 
of 335 for one wicket, against Bournemouth, 
on July 9. Anotlier lively innings was that 
of 202 played by R. Kershaw for the Brad¬ 
ford Conservative Club v. Leeds on July 8: 
in it were four 6’s, one 5, and thirty 4’s, and 
it was compiled in one hour and twenty 
minutes. Mr. Robinson gave Martin snuff 
when he smacked one of his over for 6, 4, 2, 
3—fifteen in all—and completed his fifty in 
twenty minutes in the Somerset and Kent 
match on July 30 and 31. Mr. C. J. Thornton 
has kept up his character as a “ crumper,” 
for in the second innings of Lyric Club and 
Ground v. Barnes United, on August 1, he hit 
the ball out of the ground 7 times, scoring eight 
6’s and seven 4’s in an innings of 104, m^e 
in forty minutes; and on June 27, for the 
same Club v. 93rd Highlanders, he made 60 in 
twenty minutes, while Mr. Spofforth, the old 
Au.stralian, took six wickets for 2 runs. One 
more instance and I will leave this subject. 
On June 25, Bean, for M.C.C. v. Oxford 
University, made 60 out of the first 64 
runs of the innings in forty-six minutes. 
I was fortunate enough to be present, and 
a more determined and at the same time 
well-judged piece of batting I have never 
witnessed. 

Most seasons furnish a record of some 
description, and the past one has not been 
behindhand in this respect. It occurred in 



the extraordinary match played on June 18, 
and 20 between Cambridge University and 
Sussex, wlien the former scored and 3(W>, 
and the latter 814 and 808, losing the match 
by 40. The 1402 runs scored in all furnish 
the record, the previous best being the 1830 
made by the same teams last year, the abso¬ 
lutely best in the world being 1411 made in the 
New South Wales and Victoria match at Syd¬ 
ney in February 1882. The match under notice 
is also curious in furnishing four innings of 
over 300, and only seven runs dividing three 
of the totals, while on each side only one 
man failed to score. Brann made 101, in 
which was a 7 (4 overthrow), twenty-four 
4’s, three 8’9. and six 2*9 in 3 hrs. 10 min., 
and he and Andrews put on 120 runs in 
seventy minutes. 

Another match which I am inclined to 
think furnishes a record was that between 
Oxford University and Gentlemen of England 
on May 14,15, and 16, when on the middle day 
play took place during a siioicstorvi. Ferris 
at one time during this match took 4 wickets 
in 0 balls. The Lincolnshire and Durham 
match, on May 17, bade fair to provide a 
record had time allowed. Durham 828 and 
295 for 2 wickets (Hutton 106, Young 110 
not out), Lincolnshire 333 (G. F. Wells Cole 
220), 956 for 22 wickets. And when West 
Wratting Park played Fitzwilliara Hostel, 
Cambridge, the score of the former reads 
curiously: W. R. Gray 218 not out, W. N. 
Cobbold 163, extras 59. Total 440 for one 
wicket. 

In contrast to these big scores I may men¬ 
tion the M.C.C. and Ground r’. Notts match 
on June 1. Grace won the toss and sent 
Notts in ; they made 21 in sixty-five minutes, 
Ferris getting 6 wickets for 7 runs, and 
Rawlin 4 for 8. M.C.C. then made 127, and 
Notts on their second attempt could only 
total 69. They were thus beaten in one in¬ 
nings in one day. The last time a first-class 
county was beaten in one day was when 
Surrey thrashed Lancashire in an innings 
and 125 in 1888. There was a bright exhi¬ 
bition at Leamington in July, when Early 
Closing Association played Combrook; the 
latter went in first a)ul canic out again with¬ 
out scoring, the only items being 2 wides 
and 1 leg bye. A very small scoring county 
match was Gloucester and Sussex, August 
6 and 7. Sussex 91 and 131, Gloucester 37 
and 130; and the latter county did even 
worse when they only scored 25 and 100 
against the 255 of Somerset on August 17 
and 18. 

Of close finishes there have been several. 
C. .T. Thornton’s eleven beat Cambridge 
University by 1 wicket. Household Brigade 
played a tie with Green Jackets on June 5 and 
f), the last man being got out three minutes 
before time. This tie was the more curious 
because the scores were not small; House¬ 
hold Brigade 147 and 231, Green Jackets 185 
and 193. Kent v. Warwick, June 22, 23, 
and 24, was also close, Kent 179 and 83, War¬ 
wick 189 and 70; Kent winning by 3 runs. 
In the North v. South at Scarborough, Aug. 
31, North, a very fairly strong side, required 
53 to win, but the South played up in a re¬ 
markable way, and got them all out for 46, 
thus winning the match by 6 runs. Last 
year Somerset and Middlesex provided the 
cricket world with the greatest excitement 
and closest finish of the season; and it is 
curious that this year Somerset has again 
had a share in the most exciting finish, which 
occurred in the match against Surrey August 
15, when Somerset made 194 and 331 for 

wickets, and Surrey 154, and in the second 
innings they had only 5 wickets down, when 
there was still half an hour for play. A draw 
then seemed certain, but Somerset put their 
shoulder to the wheel, and when ten minutes 
remained the last man, Sharpe, was on his 
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I way to the wickets. He ditihis best to avert 
' defeat, but at one minute to time S. M. .1. 
Woods bowled him, and Surrey were beaten 
by 130 runs. Surrey received the worst 
beating they had had since June 1889 on 
August 17 and 18, when against the 2.59 
I of Middlesex they could only compile 177 
and 62. 

There have been some remarkable feats 
with the ball, as was only to be looked for 
during this bowlers’ season, and my difiiculty 
lies in the selection of the mo-st curious. 
This is pretty fair to start with: On May 9 
j G. Wigley played for Kavensbourne r. ' 
I Gresham, and his analysis reads well: 5.2 
overs, 5 maidens, 1 no ball, no runs, 

7 wickets. J. T. Hearne, the new Middlesex 
I mainstay with the ball, has come out head of 

the bowling list for the season, and has 
again and again proved himself a regular 
“ teazer.” On June 11 and 12, playing 
i against Lancashire, he took 8 wickets for j 
22 runs, and at one time 4 wickets in 6 balls 
for 710 runs; in both innings 11 wickets for I 
47 runs. And against Notts, on August 29, j 
his analysis reads 20 overs, 12 maidens, ' 

! 17 runs, 8 wickets. I must just mention 
one curiosity, though it did not happen in 
England. On August 25, in a match between a 
Massachusetts eleven and Halifax Wanderers, 
Chambers, one of the American team, took 

8 wickets for 1 run. 

j And now one or two curiosities which 
cannot be placed under any special head, 
and I have done. On June 23 there died at 
j Radcliffe-on-Trent, aged 65, George Parr, 

I the most renowned leg-hitter of his time. 
To many of my readers his name may be 
even unrecognised, and yet in his day there 
was not a better-known name in the cricket 
world, and when the All England eleven was in 
its glory, people would travel long distances 
to see him take his part in it. 

The past season has also witnessed the 
jubilee of that old institution the Canter¬ 
bury w'eek, with its attendant festivities in 
the shape of dances, dinners, and the “ Old 
Stagers ” performances. The fixture was 
started in 1842 by John Baker and W. de 
Cliair Baker, and has continued without inter¬ 
ruption ever since. This year it was further 
I notable from the reappearance of Dr. E. M. 

! Grace on the field after an absence of tw’enty- 
! three years. The name of Grace reminds 
I me of a match played in the early part of 
, August between the Grace and Robinson 
j families, and won by the former by 37. The 
1 Graces ranged from Dr. E. M. down to 
a small representative of 8 or 9. The 
' Wandering Nuns’ tour finished like a damp 
squib, for, after making some tremendous 
i scores, they ended up with 17 against Perth¬ 
shire. 

Mr. Burney bowled a real wide for Surrey 
against Hampshire on May 7, when the ball 
I slipped out of his hand and was caught by 
“ mid on ” ! 

The most extraordinary piece of fielding 
I have down is the following: W. Godwin, 
playing for Newbury v. Savernake Forest on 
July 28, was twice in succession caught in 
the long field, but beyond the boundaries, 
and in consequence, the ball being dead, he 
was not out. Mr. Pellatt was the fielder who 
made these remarkable catches, for the 
second of which he had to run some way 
down hill, and then took the ball high up. 
120 yards from the wicket. As if these 
sensations were not enough, the match 
further ended in a tie —191 each. 

.\nd here let me end with a wish, which I 
believe I expressed in my article last year, 
certainly with very little result, that the next 
season may be more propitious than the 
past one to our King of Games, Cricket. 

(the e.nd.) 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 

I - 

' Orn Brave Firemen.— Truly “peace hath 
her victories as well as war,’’ a fact strongly 
illustrated in the career of the newly- 
appointed head of the city division of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade. The vacancy in 
the command of this most important division, 
caused by the sudden death of Mr. W. A. 
Hutchings, has lately been filled up by the 
London County Council, and the new super¬ 
intendent is Mr. James Pearce. Mr. Pearce 
has had a remarkable career in the Brigade, 
which he joinetl in 1868. He has been 
specially commended on two occasions for 
saving lives, and has received the medal for 
“ conspicuous bravery’’—a very hardly-earned 
honour in the Brigade—on another occasion. 
His record of narrow escapes is extraordi¬ 
nary. In 1875, while he was working with 
the branch in the back pai t of the ground 
floor of a large flour mill which was blazing, 
the floors in the front part of the building 
gave way, and Pearce and his comrade were 
blocked in the building by hundreds of tons 
of flour and corn. Two huge millstones fell 
in such a way as to form an archway over 
the hose, and so allowed the water to pour on, 
or the two would have been roasted, and they 
were only dug out by their comrades just in 
time to escape a terrible death. In the same 
year Pearce had a remarkable escape from 
death at a fire in some large flour mills, 
having to drop his hose and jump through 
a loophole into the street. A moment after, 
the spot he had stood on was covered with 
tons of brickwork, and one of Pearce’s com¬ 
rades in another part of the building was 
crippled for life, after remaining in the 
London Hospital (where the Queen visited 
him) for six months. In 1877, at a big fire 
in London Wall, Pearce was on the second 
floor of a building when the floor collapsed, 
i and he was left clinging to the window-sill 
I until a ladder could be raised to rescue him. 

At the large fire in Wood Street in 1882, he 
I and two others had to drop their branches 
I and jump down a flight of stairs to escape 
the falling roof, which buried the hose. At 
i the great fire in Knightrider Street, Pearce 
had charge of two branches on the roof of 
) the church, which was destroyed, and without 
a moment's warning the entire roof gave way. 
He and four men grasped the top of the wall, 
sixty feet from the ground, and were left 
I clinging there until a ladder could be got into 
position to save them. On two occasions 
I Pearce has had his escape cut off after enter¬ 
ing a burning building, and had to be rescued 
by his comrades. On another occasion he 
assisted upwards of twenty teiTified people, 
chiefly women and children, out of a burning 
window, and on being aftenvards informed by 
a woman that she had left her child upstairs, 
re-entered the place and had his retreat cut 
off. The child had fortunately escaped, and 
Pearce had to be rescued from the back part 
of the building. 
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Disclaimfj:.- Ill an artii'Io which .'ippoaroil in 
onr last volume, entitltnl “ Scvi ii Days in a House on 
Wheels,” reference is incidentully made to a suppostnl 
puhlic-hous4j keeper by whom the jiarty of tourists 
were not apparently very f.avounihly impressoii. 
Tlie Mr. .Tohiisoii in question considers tliut h« has 
not been fairly treate<l by the w-riter, as (so we are 
assiiii-d) he doe-a not kwp a putilic-himse. and when 
sjiokfii to by one of the jxirtv was ny no means in 
the oondition sn>ri:est*'«l. We <'aii only siiy we are 
very f^lnd to hear it, and re^ftet exetednigly tliat any 
mi'-take '^houlil have he*.ai made. 
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Hadiiam.— 1. You do not tjike pxoreise enough. If 
you were to play oftener the stiffness would not l)e 

2 . A 56-pounder gun is a gun firing a shot , 
that wciglia 56 lbs.; but this system of nomenelature ] 
has its limits. For instance, a 110-tou gun does not i 
fire a shot weighing 110 tons, but it is tlie gun | 
itself that is that weight. It is owing to tliis coiifu- j 
sion that guns are so often spt>k:en of in the terms i 
of the interior diameter of their muzzles, such as i 
6 -inch gnus, 7-iuch guns, etc. I 

T. lUcin.—You will find all about Indian Club.s. their ! 
weight.s, and the exercises in “ Indoor Gam<> 8 ,” now 
publishing in monthly parts at 6 </. each. The 
articles apj^eared in our pages, but the numbers, 
parts, and volume containing them have been out of 
print for some time. 

A. WoiTLD-BK Teleuraphist,— The six-inch ordnance 
survey map shows the post-offices, but it costs 2 <. 6 (f. 
a shwt. If you merely want a list of the office^, 
there is one given in the “ Postal Guide,” price 6 ti. 
quarterly, sold at all the post-offices. 


•This week's number.” 


J. H. Allwkight.— Tlie bird was too “high ” when ir 
arriveil for any one to examine it, aiul it \mis 
promptly cleare'l out. Had we attemptel to send 
it on, the post-office authorities would have rcfuseil , 
to accept it. ! 

P. Ma'’H.m»\-. -The plate lias Ijccu out of print for ; 
years. The only way to be certain of sei'uring our j 
plates is to get them rcL'ularly as iiublislit-l. .*<(>1110 1 

of them, sucli as the plates of Imtterdies, moths, 
arms, flags, etc., are soon cxliausfcil after the puhli- I 
cation of the volume. J 

An.xious. We cannot give you a gcnei-al [permission to | 
cojiy our plates : if you will write and a>k wliich plate 
it is you wi.sli to copy we will tell 3-011 how the matter 
stands. .Si.>mo of our plates an* published b}- .six*cial 
nrmngemeiits witli the artists or owners of the 
l)i<*tures, an<l were you to cop 3 - them the matter 
might be awkward for you. 

ST'pRMKI.vg. —The boy before the mast bus to pass 
tlie .same examinations to become an officer as the 
apprentice or mi>ishipman. All you want is .seatiine 
and the requisite technical knowlelge of seamanship 
and navigation. B<x)k.s on the examinations can l)e 
obtaine*! fnnn an,v nautical warehouse. The nearest 
to you is probably Philip, of 61 South Castle Stri*et, 
Liverpool. 

CAPiTAL[i<T.—Write to the Agent-General of New 
Zealaiiil, Victoria Strei't, London, is.w., or the Chief 
Clerk. Kmigrauts luformatiou Office, 31 Broadway, 
Westminster, h.w. 

S. M. Y. C.—Fill the l>oat with shot till .she is at her 
load-line. Tlie weight of the shot put in is the 
w eight of the lead 3-0U want, plus whatever the lead 
mav lose b 3 - immersion in water. 

J. K.—Full particulars as to joining every branch of 
the lloyal Navy are given every (piarter in the Navy 
List, price 3i., obtainable through auN' bookxdler 
from Messrs. Six)tti>woode, East Harding Street. 
E.C. We have auswertd iu more detail over uud over 
agaim 


Bantam.— Every month a sixpenny part of '•Indoor 
Games” apiK*ars. You can order it from the book¬ 
seller, who will supply it with the “B.O.P.” 

Aebrkv.—W e have no means of knowing if you liave 
stopped growing ; ami the fact of 3 -our having passed 
an examination shows that you had “ordinary 
talent-!,” as \-ou call it, for passing tliat examination ; 
but we should not like to say any more. It is from 
the boy's wiiole career, and not from his pacing any 
one examination, tliat his caixiclt 3 ' can be judged. 

Hard Up. -If you cannot attend an evening school 
your best plan Is, as w-e have often said, to take in 
one of tlie “ Educators” or “In.structors” in monthly 

C irt.s, and work steadily at the branches of know- 
dge 3-011 wi.sh to acquire. Get the current port of 
CasseU’s “ Popular Educator.” 

Harry, W. P.— The “coin” is a counter,and it soys so 
on it; “ spiel ” is German for game. 2. We have 
had articles on Water-Colour Painting, but they are 
now- out of print. 

MEcnANic.—The best w-ay to get the circumference of 
a wheel is to put the tape round it; surely w hen 
you are measuring vou might as w’ell measure the 
circumferenoe as the diameter. If you want the 
ordinary w-orking ratio, it is as 22 to 7. 

C. ScGLT.ER.- Hanlan lieat Elliot on the Tyne on June 
16, 1879. The race wras rowed in 21 min. 21 sec., the 
fastest race ever rowed for the championship in 
England. 

J. M. Walters.— 1. After n few runs you will be all 
right; almost ever 3 ’oae is tired after the first exjieri- 
eiice of violent exercise. 2. The best tiling publi.sbe*! 
on Indian Clubs is the chapter iu our “Indoor 
Games.” 3. You can bind up the parts as you 
plea.se, but the cases supplied from our office are 
intcndc<l for twelve only, and are not wide enough 
in the liock to hold the Christmas and Summer 
l»arts. To suit readers who prefer to Include the lot 
ill a binding of their ow-n, we include the contents 
with our ordinary- index. 


IIKN'UV.—1. Regiments are recruited iu certain districts, 
but not neet^ssarily from natives of those distrief-. 
In all Scotcli regiments there is a certain proiKirtioii 
of Englishmen and Irishmen : but the proiwrtioii is 
not nearly as great os it used to be. In our whole 
army more than three-ijuarters are Engllshm«*u; 
iu every thousand there are 762 Englishmen, 140 
Irishmen, and 83 Scotchmen. 2. One soldier in seven 
is now under tw-enty years of age ; this, of course, 
includes all recruits ami band boys. 3. Then you 
liave beeu misinformed; there was never less drunken¬ 
ness and crime in the army than now-, and the per¬ 
centage decrea.ses every 3 ^. There are 90,000 men 
with good-conduct badges. 

A Reader.— We do not happen to know which Is “ the 
most easy-going regiment ” iu w-hich to enlist. You 
evidently want to be let down easily, and we caiiuot 
oblige you. 

A Twelve Ye.xrs’ Sursoribkr.—I n draughts, if a 
player has but one man and cannot move it, the 
game i.s w-ou by’ his opponent. 

G. R.—You could probably obtain the piencils for 
writing on glass from Brodie and Middleton,of Long 
Acre. Tliey’ are not only artists’ coloumien, but 
artisans’ colourmen, and have many of the traile 
requisites in the window close to Drury Lane. 

Euw-ixtrs.—In tcmi-cotta painting you first cover the 
design w-itli white thick euougli to prevent the reil 
sliowiug tlirough, and when this is dry {laint over it 
the proper colours. Keep your greens very dull. If 
the w-are is very absorbent give it a coat or two of 
size before y-ou put on the white colour. 

N-KKNTa.—Any shilling book on oil painting .sold by 
the artists’ colonniien will put you on the track. Tlie 
substance on wliicli you paint makes very little 
differeuoe. 

H. N. W.—We cannot answ-cr imixirtant queries for 
iiou-rea«lers. Why should w e V 


J. Raw'CLIEEE.— The stations of the British Army are 
given in the first week of every month iu the “ Army- 
and Navy Gazette,” w liicli you can sec at the Free 
Library.* It is also given iu mixny of the peuny- 
weeklv ncwsiiapers. At the same time you are not 
likely* to find the regiment for which you are 
inquiring, as the title is au imagluary and quite 
impossible one. 

A. Frrz.siMOX.-i. — 1. Tlie articles on Moving Moilelsare 
in “ Indoor Games.” 2. There have been several 
fifteen puzzles. The latest is to walk out fifteen 
boys ou .>even succes-sive days, in such a way that on 
each occasion there will tie five ranks of three boys, 
although no tw-o boys w ill ever come twice together 
in the same rank. 3. The only way to prevent the 
ink from evaiwratiug is to keep the bottle airtight. 

H. 0. Armstoong. —Persevere with the dumbbells or 
try clubs. All the exerci.ses for both are in the first 
part of “Indoor Games,” price 6 </., published at our 
office. 

Evan. —Write for advice to the Chief Clerk. F.migrants’ 
luformatiou Office, 31 Broiulway, Westminster, s.W'. 

Y. East. —You w-ill find the sail plan for a schooner on 
jiage 623 of the sixth vdume. We have heard of 
several lioats being riggeil ou this plan, fUl of which 
liave done well. 

A. C. B.—We know- of no firms w-ho wopld receive yon 
on the terras uientionel unless under .‘special circum¬ 
stances. What may be true of the profession at the 
time of the story may not be the case now. 

JiCK'.s Sister. —It is not easy to learn shortliand 
unlcAs you can get some one to read aloud to you ; 
but it lias been done by- stuileiits who have begun by 
taking dow-n lectures and sermons, judiciously choos¬ 
ing slow speakers to practise on; mucli of the grouini- 
w'ork can be got over without help. Your lM*«t plan 
would lx? to w rite for list of books to Mr. Pitman, 
Amen Corner. Paternoster How, K.c. 


















CHAMPIONS OP THE KREMLIN 


A RUSSIAN STORY 


Avihor of '^The Tiger Chief 
of Burmah," etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—RUSSIA’S AWAKENING. 

T he first ray of sunrise was just lighting 
up the banks of the Volga on the 
seventh morning after Prince Pojarski’s 
adventure at Yakovsk, when a solitary 
horseman (who bore manifest traces of 
having ridden long and hard) came up over 
the brow of the slope whence the great 


In the midst of the crashing chaos of floating islands.** 
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railway-station now looks down upon the 
meeting of the Oka with its parent stream, 
and saw before him, in the growing bright¬ 
ness of early morning, the painted towers 
and gilded cupolas of Nijni (Lower) Nov¬ 
gorod * shining along the dark crest of a 
high, bold ridge on the other side of the 
great river. 

But the aspect of that famous spot was 
widely different then from what it is now. 
The vast triangle between the Oka and 
the Volga, which in our own day resounds 
for two whole months in each year with 
the hum and bustle of the countless thou¬ 
sands drawn together from all lands by 
the great annual “Yarmarka” (fair), was 
then a lifeless waste of bare sand. On 
the spot where the Moscow trains now 
run alongside the spacious and crowded 
platform of one of the cliief railway sta¬ 
tions in Russia, a black mass of tangled 
briars then grew thick and rank over 
the crumbling and half-hidden remains of 
an ancient Tartar entrenchment, and the 
right or western bank of the Volga, now 
covered with bustling streets and long 
rows of warehouses (which echo from 
morning to night with the stir and din 
of thousands of busy toilers), displayed to 
the eyes of that lonely rider no sign of 
man’s presence save a few small and 
scattered fisher-huts, toward one of which 
Vaska Susanin (for it was no other than 
he) hastened at the utmost speed that his 
jaded horse could make. 

Vaska had indeed good cause to make 
haste, for in front of the hut for which 
he was making he saw three men pre¬ 
paring to launch a small boat, which 
might very possibly be his only chance 
of crossing the river to the town for many 
hours to come. 

It was true that to any less brave and 
resolute man, even this chance would 
liave appeared far from inviting. That 
winter had been one of the longest and 
hardest on record; and even now, when 
it was what would have been summer in 
any less rigorous climate, the Volga 
ice had but lately broken up, and great 
masses of it were drifting down the 
stream, threatening destruction to any 
living thing which should encounter the 
shock of their rush. 

But Vaska had only one thought, viz. 
to deliver Prince Pojarski’s important 
missive as speedily as possible, and dowm 
he plunged toward the water’s edge, 
shouting lustily to the fishermen as he 
ran. 

At first the three boatmen seemed dis¬ 
posed to push off without paying any 
attention to him; but when he came near 
enough for them to distinguish what he 
said, and to see the letter which he drew 
from his breast and waved in the air, the 
manner of all three changed surprisingly. 
One of them desisted from shoving off 
the boat, and came forward to meet him ; 
the second led away his horse, as he 
dismounted, there being no place for it 
in that frail and tiny skiff; and the third 
(a fine-looking old greybeard) seized 
him cordially by the hand, and said 
heartily; 

“ Welcome to Nijegorod, comrade! 
You’re just in time, for there goes the 


* So ciillcd to distinguish it from its older namesake 
to the 8.E. of St, Pct^^rsburg, the original capital of 
Rns»ia. It is somewhat odd that the most ancient of 
Russian cities should bear the name of “New Town” 
(Novgorod). 


signal.” And, as he spoke, the deep, 
sonorous clang of the great cathedral bell 
boomed out from the opposite shore, and 
then belfry after belfry added its voice 
to the far-resounding call, till the silent 
city echoed with the peal, which Vaska 
rightly interpreted as a signal to assemble 
the townspeople on some business con¬ 
nected with the impending struggle for 
freedom. 

The sound appeared to act like an 
electric shock upon the sturdy fishermen, 
who ran their boat into the water with 
such eager haste that they wellnigh ! 
swamped her, and in another moment ! 
she was in the midst of the crashing I 
chaos of floating islands, which were j 
crackling and grinding against each other ' 
with a force suificient to crush that light 
skiff to powder. | 

For the next few minutes they were , 
literally in the jaws of death, and even 
I the daring Vaska would have felt safer I 
I on the reddest battlefield of the South 1 
I than in the deadly clutch of the frost- | 
giants that growled and gnashed around j 
him. Twice the boat encountered a 1 
shock that made her quiver from stem to j 
stern, and once she barely escaped being j 
crunched to atoms between two con- i 
verging ice-floes, from which Susanin 
j vainly tried to fend her off with an iron- ! 
I shod pole. I 

j But the two younger boatmen seemed I 
much more afraid of being late than of | 
' being killed, and the moment they touched | 
I the farther shore each man seized an aim ' 
I of Vaska, and said excitedly: | 

“ Now, brother, let us get to the . 
market-place as quick as ever we can. ! 
All Nijegorwl will be astir to-day, and if 
we’re caught in the crowd, it’ll be a harder 
I job to get through it than it was to get 
1 through the ice I ” 

I The truth of his words was soon 
I evident, for ere they were half-way to 
I the great market-place—which seemed to 
I be the appointed place of assembly—they 
were overwhelmed and almost swept 
away by a sea of motley figi^es all 
rushing wildly in the same direction. 

The throng was a perfect picture in 
itself, had either Vasl^ or his guides 
leisure to observe it. A pale-faced 
woman, with a sickly baby in her arms, 
was seen jammed up in the thick of the 
crowd, above whose close-packed heads 
appeared the bowed, meagre, nerveless 
form of a half-paralysed old man, blind 
with age, home aloft on the brawny arms 
of two stalwart grandsons. 

Next came a one-armed soldier with a 
terribly scarred face, who, tossed hither 
and thither though he was by the eddy¬ 
ing throng, always contrived to protect 
from harm the chubby little girl whom 
he supported with his remaining arm. He 
was succeeded by a thin, hollow-eyed lad 
upon crutches, who in his turn gave place 
to the shrivelled frame and wrinkled face 
of an old woman leaning for support upon 
the shoulder of a stout, red-haired boy. 

“Hey, Serioja” (Sergius), cried a sun¬ 
burned, yellow-bearded fisherman in a 
tattered red shirt, “ what’s your grand¬ 
mother doing here ? Why, she’s as deaf 
as a stone—she can’t hear a word of 
what Koozma Minitch is going to say to 
us! ” 

“ She would come,” answered the boy. 

“ She said that, even if she couldn’t hear, 
it would be something to have seen the 


face of Minin, the champion sent by 
Heaven to deliver Holy Russia I ” 

In the thickest of the crush was a big, 
broad-faced gate-keeper, who, having 
apparently been surprised by the sum¬ 
mons in the act of devouring a pirog^ 
(pie) had brought it along with him, and 
was eating it in the very midst of this 
human whirlpool as zealously as Jack 
Homer himself. 

He speedily drew upon himself the 
attention of the crowd, and, though no 
one attempted to deprive him of his 
dainty, he had to run the gauntlet of an 
unsparing fire of “ chaff.” 

“ Hullo, brother I how much for the 
pasty ? ” 

“ Nothing like being well provisioned 
for a campaign—eh, comrade ? ” 

“ It’s not for himself, you know, boys ; 
he’s brought it as a present for Koozma 
Minitch, and he’s only just tasting it to 
see if it’s all right 1 ” 

But a crabbed old man, whom the pie- 
eater happened to jostle at that moment, 
took the matter more seriously. 

“ You greedy rascal 1 there you are, 
thinking of nothing but eating pies while 
we’re trying to save Holy Russia I 
Aren’t you ashamed of yourself? On a 
day like this, no true Russian ought to 
know whether he’s hungry or not. I’m 
sure that /, for one, couldn’t swallow a 
morsel if I tried I ” 

Just then the culprit, whether by acci¬ 
dent or design, let fall a particularly 
savoury morsel of his pie right into the 
hand of the speaker, who forgot himself 
and bolted it like a pill, amid a roar of 
laughter from the surrounding throng, in 
which the pie-eater himself joined with 
might and main. 

By this time the pressure of the crowd 
(wliich w'as constantly recruited by fresh 
streams of spectators from the various 
lanes and byw^ays) had become so over¬ 
whelming that the two sturdy young 
fishermen who guided Vaska Susanin, in 
spite of their manful efforts to aid the 
passage of the man who bore a message 
from one of their national heroes to the 
other, were speedily parted from him and 
from one another likewise, and honest 
Vaska was left to shift for himself. 

But this he found it easy enough to do, 
for no sooner did the people learn that he 
was the bearer of a letter frem the great 
Prince Pojarski to their idol Minin himself, 
than the crowd, dense as it was, parted 
before him like water, and all with whom 
he came in contact, so far from jostling 
him or pushing him back, did their ut¬ 
most to help him forward. Thus aided, 
he advanced so rapidly that when the 
human wave which bore him on came 
rushing and roEuring into the already 
crowded market-place, Vaska was near 
enough to the hee^ of it to recognise at a 
glance the mighty figure that had just 
mounted a huge block of stone in the 
centre of the great space. 

At the first glimpse of that towering 
form and massive face, Susanin started 
as if he had been shot, and said hastily to 
a burly fellow beside him : 

“ Who is that man standing upon the 
stone yonder ? ” 

“ Who ” echoed the man addressed, 
casting npon the speaker a look of withering 
scorn. “Why, comrade, were you born 
in Turkey or in Tartary, that you don’t 
know Koozma Minitch Minin ? ” 
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“ Minin ? ” cried VaskBf “ is that he ? j 
Why, he and I were together in a fight 
only the other day ; but then I took him 
for St. George 1 ” 

“ Well, you were not far wrong, after ' 
all,” rejoined the other, somewhat molli- ' 
fied, ” for if ever there was a saint upon 
earth, it's he ! And to think that he's 
one of —^just a man who works for his 
living like ourselves I yet look at all the 1 
great Sanovntki (men of rank) yonder, I 
how they give place to him and do what- ' 
ever he tells them 1 Th^y know what 
he’s worth, never fear ! ” 

The honest burgher had indeed some 
cause for his exultation, for among those | 
who made way so respectfully for the * 
hero of the day were not a few of the I 
foremost men in all Russia. 1 

There w as Gregory ObrastzofT, a man | 
, equally renowned in w'ar and in council, I 
conversing in low tones with the Russian | 
Voyevode (General) Mikhail Umitrieir, i 
who stood beside him. Just behind ! 
them appeared the low', sloping forehead, ! 
small, narrow, glittering eyes, and strong I 
sinew’v frame of Barai Mirza, one of those 
fierce Tartar chiefs wdio, proud of their I 
national renown and warlike ancestry, ^ 
were now fighting as stoutly for Russia 
as their fathers hod fouglit against her. | 
A little farther on stood, side by side, 
three or four Moscow grandees, wlio hatl ' 
preferred exile and poverty to remaining 
in their native tow’n under the yoke of the l 
Polish conqueror. There, too, was the ^ 
renowned Prince Tcherkasski (the repre- j 
sentative of one of the noblest families in i 
the Caucasus), w'ith a glow of martial ! 
ardour in his swarthy Circassian features 
and large black eyes.* l 

But all these, and many others almost ! 
equally eminent, w’ere content to follow | 
the lead and to obey the orders of this i 
simple tradesman, because they felt that I 
he WHS th€ man for the crisis—the I 
strong^est, and wisest, and bravest of 
them all. And at that sight even Vaska 
Susanin, rough and ignorant soldier os he 
was, felt dimly what all Russia w’as to 
feel by slow degrees—that that which 
constitutes the real value of a man is not 
what he may be called^ but what ho la. 

Standing erect upon the stone, Minin 
(for it was indeed the great patriot him¬ 
self) bared his noble head reverently, 
crossed himself thrice, and bowed to the 
cathedral tower on tHe farther side of 
the sqnare.t Then he looked round upon 
the people, and waved his hand toward 
them. 

In a moment there fell over the whole 
of that vast assemblt^e a silence as deep 
and solemn as the stillness of the grave. 
So universal was that dead hush of ex¬ 
pectation, that any man who had hap¬ 
pened to shut his eyes at that instant 
might have fancied the over-crowded 
market-place completely deserted. 

“ People of Nijni Novgorod I ” cried 
the hero, in a voice which seemed to fill 
the whole square like the rush of a 
mighty wind, “ what need is there to re¬ 
peat the tale of our cotmtry’s miseries to 
yoUf who know it but too well already? 


• A lineal descendant of this famous man is still liv¬ 
ing In Russia, and was among my acquaintances at St. 
Petersburg.—K* 

t This is a universal custom in Russia. 1 have ray- 
gelf seen ta'O peasants pause in the midst of a furious 
fierbt on catching sight of a distant church, and then, 
n<r done reverence to it, fail to blows again more 
;?^rously tbanever.-D. K. 


Moscow, our mother Moscow, is trodden 
dow'ii by strangers and enemies ; the holy 
places are profaned; our Russian brothers 
are being oppressed, trampled down, and 
slaughtered; the Kremlin, the sacred 
Kremlin itself, is polluted by the presence 
of invaders! ” 

A growl of WTath like the first mutter 
of a rising thunderstorm billowed through 
the listening throng. 

‘‘How long is this to be?” shouted 
Minin, with a sudden burst of enthusiasm ' 
which seemed fairly to transfigure his calm, 
stern face. ‘‘ Is the blood of our slain 
brethren to sink uncared for into the 
earth ? Is our * white-walled city ’ to be 
made into a den of wolves by foreign 
tyrants ? Answer me, men of Nijni 
Novgorod—are we to look tamely on, 
and see our country perish ? ” 

“ Never! never! ” roared his hearers with 
one voice. ‘‘ To Moscow 1 to Moscow 1 ” 

All took up the cry, which, echoed and I 
re-echoed by thousands of voices, rang from 
side to side till it seemed as if every house 
in the ancient city had found a tongue and 
were sending back the martial call. 

“ To Moscow let us go, then,” said 
Minin, solemnly; “ and I doubt not that 
God will stren^hen the hands of all those 
who fight for His Church and for the cause 
of freedom. Henceforth we are ‘ Cham¬ 
pions OF THE Kremlin ; ’ by that name 
let us call ourselves ! ” 

A shout like a thunder-clap answered 
the stirring appeal; but at the wave of 
Minin’s hand all was still once more. 

“ Let us not forget, how’ever, my chil¬ 
dren,” he resumed earnestly, “that to 
many hands there must be but one head. 
Before we can do anything we must have 
a leader —a leader whpm we can all trust 
and obey. Choose ye, brothers, a com¬ 
mander whom you are willing to follow.” 

“ You I you ! we choose you ! ” shouted 
the whole throng as one man. 

“Not so, brothers,” said the hero, 
modestly. “ It is honour enough for a 
simple man like me to fight in your ranks 
for the good cause, and right gladly will I 
do so; but we must have at our head a 
leader skilled in war ere we can hope 
to withstand veteran soldiers like those 
who ore now opposed to us; and there¬ 
fore-” 

But at this point the speaker was sud¬ 
denly interrupted. 

Vaska Susanin—who, as has been said, 
had got pretty close to the orator when 
his speech began—thought this a good 
time to deliver Pojarski’s letter, rightly 
guessing that it was the Prince himself 
whom Minin was about to propose as 
commander-in-chief. As the young sol¬ 
dier pressed forward, the circle of grandees 
around Minin seemed inclined to oppose 
his passage, and not without reason, the 
favomite mode of getting rid of any 
troublesome public man in those days 
being the stroke of an assassin. But the 
sight of the letter that he held up, and of 
Pojarski’s well-known handwriting upon 
it, sersTd Susanin as an efficient passport, 
and in another instant the missive was in 
Minin’s hand, while Vaska, prouder of 
the hero’s kindly smile of recognition 
than if he had just been made Governor 
of Moscow, drew back to his former place. 

“This comes at the right time,” cried 
Minin, at the full pitch of his mighty 
voice, as he held up the letter to view. 

“ Brothers I our noble leader, Prince 


Dmitri Pojarski, who fought for us at 
Moscow till he was wellnigh cut to 
pieces, has come forth once more, with 
his w;ounds hardly healed yet, to fight 
for Holy Russia. AVill you have him 
for your commander? ” 

“We willl we will!” shouted the 
whole crowd. 

“And you, noble sirs,” added Minin, 
bowing W’ith manly courtesy to the 
glittering ring of nobles around him, 
“ you are our captains and our chiefs— 
are you willing to serve imder Prince 
Pojarski? ” 

“We are!” answered every voice in 
the circle, without a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. 

“ And now, brothers and fellow 
citizens,” continued the great patriot, in 
those deep, thrilling tones which had 
haunted Vaska Susanin ever since their 
memorable night-ride together wlien 
pursued by the Cossacks, “ let ns re¬ 
member that w’e are the Champions of 
the Kremlin, and let no man spare 
life or limb in the good cause. Do 3 011 
I know what our Russian brothers at 
I Smolensk did, w’hen the citj' was talvcn 
; by treachery, and there was no ljr]ie 
' left? They shut themselves into the 
I cathedral, fired the powder-magazine,, 

I and died every man of them rather 
I than aubmit to the enemies of Russia 
and betray the mother-land. What 
they have done, we caij do. Let us die 
for the orthodox faith and for Holy 
Russia I ” 

And thousands of deep voices echoed 
like a i)eal of thunder the memorable 
words which history’has preserved, and 
which were soon to be the battle-cry of 
Russian fi'eedom. 

“ Let us die for the orthodox faith and 
for Holy Russia! ” 

“ But this is not all that w’e have to do, 
brothers,” resumed the orator, when the 
shouting had subsided. “ Every man of 
you, I w^ell know, w’ill gladly give his 
strength and his life for the cause of our 
country, but there is something else that 
we must give beside that. In order to 
keep in the field an army strong enough 
to cope with the w hole might of Poland 
(and that is what we must do, friends, if 
Moscow is to be saved), monej" is needed, 
and money we must give. Here is all tha^ 
I possess,” he added, throwing on the 
ground a heavy bag of silver; “ and if any 
man wishes to buy my house, let him step* 
forward. Henceforth it belongs no more 
to me, but to Nijni Novgorod; and 3’ou, 
and I, and aU of us belong, body and 
heart and soul, to the cause of Russia I ” 

Never was any appeal more instantly 
or more enthusiastically answered. Mi¬ 
nin’s pouch had scarcely fallen to the 
ground than it W'as completely' hidden 
from sight beneath an ever-growing 
mound of purses, silver ornaments, and 
handfuls of copper or small silver coins, 
which fell around it like Jiail, while those 
who had no money about them scattered 
in every direction to their homes to bring 
forth aU that they had. 

One tiny girl who had been clutching 
tightly in lier warm little hand a bright 
new kopeck just given to her by her 
mother, heroically threw it upon the pile 
of offerings, and was rewarded with a 
fatherly kiss from Minin himself. Several 
well-to-do women from the neighbouring 
streets took the clasps from their waist- 
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bands, and the very ear-rings from their 
ears, and added them to the heap, while 
three or four poor ragged fellows were 
seen to fling upon it the small crosses 
that. they wore on their necks, which 
the Eiissian peasants prize above every 
earthly possession, having been known to 
refuse tempting offers of money for them 
even when actually starving. 

At that moment, as if in order that 
nothing might be wanting to the impres¬ 
siveness of this great national awakening, 
the catliedral doors were suddenly thrown 
back, and forth issued the aged Archi¬ 
mandrite Theodosius, in the gorgeoiis 
robes of a dignitary of the Greek Church, 
and surrounded by all his clergy, who 
came sweeping onward in stately pro¬ 
cession to the spot where Minin was 
standing. 

Then, as the whole of that mighty 
multitude fell on their knees like one 
man, the venerable Archimandrite 
stretched forth his trembling hands to 


bless them all, while his attendant 
priests, standing in a circle around him, 
uplifted with the full power of their rich, 
musical voices the grand old battle-psalm 
which had so often heralded Bussia’s 
triumph over the destroying hordes of the 
Tartar: 

**The heathen rage with tumult fierce, 

And nil their hosts arra3'; 

But at the voice of God our King 
The earth shall melt away 1 ” 

It was still early morning when the 
hero of Nijni Novgorod threw upon tlie 
ground the purse which contained all that 
he had ; but when night set in, tlie circling 
crowd of volunteers had not lessened one 
whit, and tlie heap of free-will offerings, 
which had by this time risen into a 
perfect mountain, seemed to be gi’owing 
as rapidly eis ever. Many who had 
nothing else to give tore off their coats 
and caps, and flmig them on the pile, 
and not a few, in the fervour of their 
(To be continut-d.) 


enthusiasm, actually offered their very 
children in pledge to any one who would 
lend them some money, however little, to 
contribute to the cause of Russia. But 
they offered in vain, for no one had any 
to lend; all had already been given up 
for the good cause. 

Far away in Moscow, meanwhile, the 
Polish governor of the city, Pan Gonsevski, 
was holding high revel that night with 
I his brother-nobles in the liaUs of the 
I captured Kremlin, and laughing to scorn 
I the vague rumours which had reached 
! him, tliat the “ Nijni Novgorod rabble ” 

' had actually dared to think of attempting 
I resistance to the invincible armies of 
j King Sigismund. But though the proud 
Polish cavalier knew it not, the sentence 
of doom had already gone forth against 
him and his whole nation ; and the great 
impulse had been set in motion which was 
thenceforth to roll on unchecked till it 
culminated, a century and a half later, in 
the partition of Poland itself. 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 

By a. Laurie, 

Author of Maurice KerdiCy" “A Marrtllnis Co!ii/ue»f," liaiimond Fr^zoUf etc. 


EXT morning I told the school tliat 
Axel Ebersen was coming, and, as i 
was my custom, 1 asked them all to give 
the new recruit a friendly welcome. 

“I trust to you,” I said, as I finished 
my allocution, “ to sustain the school’s 
good name, and to know how to make 
our system agreeable to a stranger; but 
it is to Olio in particular that I entrust 
Ebersen.” 

“All right, sir,” Olle contented himself 
with answering. 

And I knew that that could be depended 
on more than all the protestations of the 
others. 

“ He will, I expect, upset you a little at 
the beginning,” said I, after a few mo¬ 
ments’ familiar chat; “ particularly as you 
are all so busy just now’. But w-e must 
help each other, you know.” 

“ Never fear, Mr. Bistrom,” said Olle, 

“ it will all come right; and besides, it 
w’ill be a pleasure to look after a boy who 
seems so likeable and so quick.” 

“Oh, I dare say,” said a boy of the 
name of Gulloe, who had joined us a few j 
months before. “ You are full of this | 
little prig because he said j’our boat w’as I 
a wonder!” ! 

“ What do you mean,” said little Olaf I 
Werner, “by calling him a prig? And 
if Ebersen did like the boat he showed 
more taste than some Ostrogoths I know.” 

Young Gulloe was a native of the isle 
of Gotland, a part of Ostrogothia, and to 
call him an Ostrogoth was perhaps ex¬ 
cusable. His parents had lived for some 
months in Stockholm before they came 
to settle at Sonneborg; Gulloe never lost 
an opportimity of calling himself a native 
of the capital, saying nothing of his real 
bicthplace, of which he was stupidly 
ashamed, but which every one knew, and 


CHAPTER IV.—THE LITTLE BOAT. 

which his provincial accent would alone [ 
have betrayed. And consequently Olafs 
thrust made him angry. 

” Yes,” said he bitterly; ” the new’ 
favourite’s fine gold chain has w’on the 
day. That’s the beginning, and we shall 
soon see the whole school on its knees 
before the little swell’s boots.” 

Here I struck in. I did not generally 
do so unless I saw' the figlit unequal. 
But the tone of the discussion displeased 
me; I saw with anxiety the germ of un- 
know’U prejudices among my boys. 

All of them were not like Olle. Among 
forty boys there must be differences of 
character, and although amongst mine I 
had never met with one thoroughly bad 
or hopelessly spoilt, several of them have 
had faults and vices—then as now—with i 
which I had to fight many a battle, j 
Among these faults there did not figure, . 
I am glad to say, envy of wealth and ' 
jealousy of titles and social rank—those j 
ugly passions w'hich should be unknown 
to boyhood. 

“I regret,” I said severely, “to find 
that betw’een two of my pupils the con¬ 
versation should have taken such a tone. 
Y^ou, Olaf Werner, must know that it is 
ill-natured to taunt any one w’ith his origin, 
for which he is not responsible; remember 
we have all the right and the duty to be 
proud of the name of Swedes, no matter 
what province w’e may belong to.” 

“ Why did he w’ant to attack Olle ? ” 
murmured Olaf in confusion. 

“ Olle can defend himself,” I said, 
while our veteran passed an affectionate 
hand over his little champion’s fair head. 

“ As to you, Gulloe, how’ came all these 
disagreeable things you have said ? 
A^Tien you accuse Olle of conceited par¬ 
tiality—you who have never had but kind¬ 


ness from him—it is mijust and ungrate¬ 
ful. But what do you mean by this general 
insinuation ? There is nothing displeases 
me more than the system of low allu¬ 
sions, and I tell you once for all that I 
will not allow it amongst you. If you 
have anything positive to say against 
anybody say it out to his face, and do 
not have recourse to perfidious w’ays un¬ 
worthy of a man. No one here, you know 
well, is on his knees to gold in any form, 
and in our school there are neither 
favourites nor flatterers; you are all equal 
in my mind, and the only difference 
between you is in intelligence and good 
conduct.” 

And then I went away, leaving them to 
settle down, for I never insisted on a re¬ 
conciliation or an apology, which is fre¬ 
quently but a very hollow affair after all. 
And besides, I w’as not quite easy in my 
mind. How were things going to turn 
out ? Would Axel get on with the rest ? 
Would he not be exacting and haughty 
and proud ? And what would result from 
the association of this young privileged 
individual with his humbler companions ? 

I had not thought of this until then, but 
Gulloe’s bitter sally had reminded me 
j that it does not always take only good 
wishes and intentions for things to tmm 
out agreeably in this world. I could not 
; help mentioning the subject to Dame 
; Ulrica after dinner. Notwithstanding her 
peculiarities, the dear old woman was gifted 
I with a large amount of penetration. She 
I was a woman of sense, as I often found, 
and if she saw you seriously in pain or 
embarrassed there w’as no danger of her 
telling you, “ I told you so! ” 

She let me speak without interrupting 
me, although she quickened the pace of 
her knitting needles, and when I had 
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finished she reflected a moment. Then, I 
laying her work on her knees, she said: 

“ My dear brother-in-law, I do not see 
that there is anything to bo uneasy about. 
Axel Eborsen has a frank, loyal little heart 
—that you can see at once; and if he does 
bring a little conceit with him, it will soon 
be knocked out of him, for it will only be 
superficial. And the boys, beginning with 
Olle and ending with Olaf, will in different 
degrees bo Axel’s friends, the petty quar¬ 
rels of school life notwithstanding.” 

I w’as silent, but I was not convinced. 

‘‘I know,” said Dame Ulrica, “your 
chief fear is regarding Gulloe. But there i 
I can say have confidence, the boy is 
better than you think.” 

“Gulloe is intelligent, I know, and I 
think he will get on. But he has failings 
with which I have no sympathy,” I said. 

“Yes,” said my sister-in-law. “He is 
boastful and vain and envious; he loves 
domination, and is impatient of being 
second. All that, I know, is bad; but have 
you noticed the good quadities which com¬ 
pensate for these faults ? ” 

“I confess,” I said, “that apart from 
his undoubted ability at his work, manual 
as well as mental, I know of none.” 

“ Well, that proves that in his case the 
precept of the left hand not knowing what 
the right hand doeth is not a dead letter.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“Gulloe is the most charitable of all 
your boys.” 

“He is the richest,” I said imgraci- 
ously. 

“ All 1 Esaias, that is not worthy of you. 
Do you not see every day rich people 
spending all they have on themselves, 
without sparing a fraction for those less 
favoured than themselves? No, no; do 
not make light of a virtue which may lead 
to all the perfections. I have seen Gulloe 
give away all his pocket-money to help 
the poor; and, more than that, he has let 
it be supposed he spent it on himself.” 

“ But how did you see all that ? ” 

“ With Stella’s eyes. You think that 
mine see not so clearly. But the child 
pokes her nose everyw'here, God bless 
ner ! She met Gulloe as they were both 
taking help to Biom, the poor blind man, 
and so they became friends.” 

“ What I ” said I, surprised. “ Gulloe 
and Stella are friends? That gives me 
more hope than anything, for between 
ourselves, sister, the child is an angel.” 

“ She is a good girl,” said Dame Ulrica, 
assuming the distant air with which she 
was accustomed to hide her emotions. 

“ If Stella has made friends with him,” 
said I, joyfully, “ it will do him good— 
more good than we tliink.” 

“ Well, brother, do not get excited. I 
have shown you Gulloe has his good 
side, but he is none the less afflicted 
with disagreeable and dangerous failings. 
You must take advantage of his good 
points to eradicate his bad ones.” 

“ You speak in gold,” said I, “ and I 
am astonished at your clear-sightedness.” 

“ Alas! ” said Dame Ulrica, “ Who | 
does not know that the most clear-sighted ^ 
are blind when they have to judge for 
themselves ! ” 

And my worthy sister fell into a 
meditation which I did not interrupt. 
But I waited for the morning without 
uneasiness. 

Axel arrived to the minute, his eyes 
bright and his cheek flushed, escorted by 


his tutor, whose mincing air was quite a 
contrast to the boy’s open-heartedness. 
He came into the class-room. 

I do not know, boys, if you ever think 
of the distance which separates you from 
less luckily circumstanced boys regarding 
the happy education of the hand and eye 
you receive here. If a watch gets out of 
order or stops, most of you are in a posi¬ 
tion to put it right. If a key goes wrong, 
if a lamp jams, if a hinge does not work 
freely, or a mortise slips, ten, twenty 
pairs of skilful hands, directed by as many 


jects made to be useful and happy are 
many. These we teach to put their hands 
to everything which can hell) them in 
their battle of life. 

When Mr. Akerstrom for the first time 
entered our school-room, ho cast a rather 
scornful glance around him. Nothing in 
our beehive was likely to please a man of 
effeminate or delicate taste. 

There was no work of art there in the 
workshop. Wo w'ere nailing and cutting 
and sawing and planing at full strength 
of arm, and I noticed at once that the rip 



With an energy pleasant to see. 


pairs of trained eyes, are ready to repair 
the damage. • Have I made you white¬ 
smiths, lampmakers, watchmakers ? Not 
at all. You have no speciality: you have 
simply learnt to use the precious tools 
that Nature has given you — an oppos¬ 
able thumb and a well-formed eye — the 
gifts which the majority of men seem to 
disdain. 

If by chance an artistic creation 
makes itself apparent, room must be 
found for it, as you know. But great 
artists are few, while well-balanced sub¬ 


of the saw put the tutor’s nerves to the 
torture. 

“ You do not like these discordant 
noises ? ” I said to him. 

“ True,” said Mr. Akerstrom. “ I have 
a headache. May I leave Axel, and go 
out and breathe the fresh air ? ” 

“ Do so, please. See how busy he is 
already. Assuredly he does not mind the 
noise.” 

“ Boys have no nerves, I think,” said 
Mr. Akerstrom, with a sickly smile, as he 
hurried away. 
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At the other end of the room Axel was 
busy asking questions, and looking at 
everything with w^ondering eyes. Olle 
had made him put on a working blouse, 
and tliG boy seemed delighted at the 
transformation. 

Instead of going near him I pretended 
to be very busy in my corner. My 
principle always was to leave my pupils 
as much as possible to get over difficulties 
by themselves. I never lost sight of 
them; all their attempts, feeble as they 
might be, I examined with care. My 
task was to discover therefrom some 
indication of their aptitudes, their ten¬ 
dencies, and their latent faculties, and 
tl^n endeavoiir to encourage and direct 
into the right way the talents of which I 
thought I distinguished the germ. But 
this direction I kept hidden as well as I 
could. It did not displease me to see 
the young beginner floundering about; 
not, believe me, that I took pleasure in 
his embarrassment, but I had higher 
reasons. 

In the first place, it is good for a man 
to know how to get out of a difficulty in 
his own way; and tlie particular maimer 
in which he would get clear, the instinctive 
proceedings I saw him employ in the 
execution of a given task, gave me a 
valuable indication as to the method I 
should adopt with regard to him. 

I followed Axel w'ith a corner of my 
eye, and a little scene at the beginning 
made me augur w^ell for his future wdth 
liis young companions. 

After trying a few things, giving a few 
hard hits with a hammer, and bending 
the heads of a number of nails, he showed 
an intention of setting seriously to \vork, 
and, according to my advice, ho appealed 
to Olle. 

“Olle,” he said in a decided tone, “I 
want to begin work at once. Mr. Bistroin 
told me you would give me a bench and 
the tools.” 

“ Certainly,” said Olle, looking at hihi 
in his benevolent way. “ And wffiat do you 
want to make to begin with *? ” 

A boat,” said Axel, instantly; “ a nice 
yacht like yours.” 

“ What! immediately ? ” 

“ Mr. Bistrom said I might.” 

“ But do you not think a few preparatory 
lessons might be of use ? ” 


Author of 


B y-axd-dy a district was readied which 
the Africans were very anxious to pass 
through as quickly as possible, owing, it 
seemed, to an old feud tliat had existed 
for ages between them and the warlike 
people who inhabited it. 

Scouts were accordingly sent a long 
way in advance to give an alarm in case 
of danger, and at niglit eveiw precaution 
was taken to prevent a sudden attack. 

This part of the country was nearly 
traversed in safety, and the chief was 
congratulating himself on his luck in 
having so far avoided his enemies, when 
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I “ Oh, no, not at all. I would rather 
I begin on the yacht.” j 

“ Very well. How are you going to i 
; begin ? ” 

“ But I do not know anything about 
; it,” exclaimed Axel. “ Is not any one i 
: going to help me ? ” | 

j “ Certainly not.” j 

“ What! Is not Mr. Bistrom going to | 
show’ me how to begin ? ” 

“ I am the only one here who does 
anything in the way of boat-building. 
Mr. Bistrom will tell you himself that he | 
knows nothing about it.” j 

“ And who taught you, then ? ” I 

“ I taught myself.” 

“ It isn’t likely.” 

“ Upon my word, I did.” 

“ And must I, without any help at all, 
find out how to cut out and put together 
all the pieces of that boat ? ” asked Axed, 
incredulously. 

j “ Why should you not do what others 
have done—what I have done ? ” 

I “That’s true!” said the boy, stirred 
j with emulation. “ I’ll have a try.” 

; 'And going up to the little ship which 
j had so excited his enthusiasm, he fell into 
I mute contemplation. 

“ Never,” said he, with an air of dis¬ 
couragement, at Ihe end of a few minutes, 

“ never could I. Either you are an extra¬ 
ordinary genius, or I am an idiot; but it 
seems to me absolutely impossible to 
make a thing like that all alone.” 

“ Remember, Axel,” said Olle, rather 
maliciously, “ that I did not say the thing 
I was possible without a little preparatory 
I practice. Imperfect as may be the result 
1 you see, it took me a good deal of study 
' and research and Experiment to arrive at 
i it.” 

' “AhI” sighed Axel, somewhat com- 
I forted. “ Then you were once as puzzled 
and unskilful as I am ? ” 

“Just so.” 

“ That is funny! ” said Axel, surprised. 

“ And do you say that Mr. Bistrom does 
not know how to make a boat ? ” 

“ Mr. • Bistrom is almost as skilful a 
workman as he is a learned and excellent 
master. It is to him alone w’e owe the 
little we are worth. But he does not 
know all trades thoroughly.” 

“ And he did not show you how to 
begin ? ” 


“ That is his principle.” 

“And why ?” 

“ To teach us to make men of ourselves 
and use our judgment.” 

Axel remained for a moment pensive 
and perplexed. 

“ Olle,” he said at length, “ what 
would you do if you w ere in my place ? ” 

“ I should look attentively at the model, 
and ask myself why it was done, and how’ 
it was done.” 

“ Oh! that’s right,” said Axel, taking 
up his position in front of the boat. 

“ Well, it is made of beautiful w’ood; 
but I do not know what wood-” 

“ It is satinwood. You see, a carpenter 
ought to know the different kinds of 
w’ood. Ho must distinguish one from 
the other. Well ? ” 

“ Now' I ought to see how' it is made,” 
continued Axel, who appeared enchanted 
' at this entirely new sort of lesson, 
i “ These are planks of satinw'ood cut and 
i fitted together in the mo.st beautiful way 
' in the w orld. But I do not in the least 
I know’ liow'.” 

“ Conclusion : you must learn to cut 
and fit the planlis and other fundamental 
parts of your boat. I am ready to give 
you the w'ood and the tools.” 

“ All! Olle. You are artful! ” said 
Axel, W'ith a laugh. “ You made me 
confess out of my own mouth that I w'as 
a muff. Papa is just like you; he is 
artful too. Mr. Akerstrom simply settles 
me by telling me I am an ass; but it is 
much jollier for me to find that out for 
myself. Well, I will profit by your lesson. 
I will plane this board. I w'ant it to be 
smooth and regular, and have it every- 
w’here of the same thickness. Let me 
do it! ” 

And the little man set to work wTth an 
energy pleasant to see. 

I cannot say that this board was quite 
a masterpiece among boards. On the 
contrary, it was distinctly rough ; and it 
w as very far from realising the programme 
I traced out by the ambitious beginner. 
I But what matters it ? It was something 
I to find that he knew how to trace out a 
, programme, and I liked the frank, 
' pleasant way in w'hich he had received 
I his elder’s lesson. 

! {To Ic contiuueil.) 


AMONG THE DAHOMIANS. 
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CHAPT"r. IX. 

! a circumstance occurred wliich gave tlie 
I old man and his followers considerable 
j anxiety. 

■ The party had left the open, and w-ore 
I marching in single file through ji dense 
J forest, when one of the scouts, who was 
trotting along some few’ hundred yards in 
I advance of the main body, suddenly 
observed a Dahomian dart, across the nar- 
! row path just ahead and disappear into 
I the bush. 

I The scout at once fell back and reported 
I to the chief, who immediately gave direc¬ 
tions for his follow’ers to halt, while he 


consulted with the witch doctor as to w’bat 
steps should be taken. 

That w’ortby suggested their immediate 
retirement to the darkest and thickest 
recesses of the forest, and their remaining 
there in concealment until it could le 
ascertained whether the Dahomimis w ere 
in the vicinity in large or small numbers. 

Acting on this suggestion, tlie party 
left the track and hurriedly sought shelter 
in the w'oods, where they remained con¬ 
cealed while four trusty scouts were de¬ 
spatched in opposite directions to try and 
find out w’hether the coast was clear or not. 
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Some hours elapsed before tliey re¬ 
turned, and on their arrival one of them 
reported that he had seen a small body of 
Dahomians, estimated at about fifty per¬ 
sons, marchiu" across a narrow strip of 
plain, beyond the outskirt of the forest, 
in the direction of a low ran^^e of hills. 
The other scouts had seen no signs of the 
enemy. 

On hearing this the chief decided to 
move on at once. He was very desirous 
of reaching his town, which lay some 
miles away on the other side of the hills 
referred to by the scout, and although he 
had a wholesome fear of the natives of 
Daliomi, he thought that as his own 
followers considerably outnumbered the 
party seen by the scout, he might venture 
to show fight should he bo attacked. So 
once more the march was resumed, and in 
less than half an hour the edge of the 
forest was reached, whence was ob¬ 
served on the crest of the hill, standing 
out in bold relief against the sky, the 
dark forms of a party of armed natives 
moving towards the eastward. 

The chief on seeing them judged that 
the best thing he could do would bo to 
remain with his men just within the 
cover of the wood until they were out of 
sight, as it was not worth while to risk 
an encounter if it could be avoided. 

Not until the enemy had disappeared 
from view, therefore, did the chief again 
venture into the open, and with his 
followers he then hurried across the plain 
as quickly as possible in order to gain the 
opposite side of the hills which divided 
the country of the fierce Dahomians from 
that of the friendly tribes beyond. 


The sun was setting, and the super¬ 
stitious Africans, who have a dread of 
travelling by night, were very anxious to 
get to a spot where they intended camp¬ 
ing until the following morning. 

They had just reached the centre of the 
plain when they were startled by a 
sudden cry of alarm, and at once thrown 
into confusion. 

One of the men happening to look 
behind saw a number of natives running 
swiftly towards them, while at the same 
moment others were observed descending 
the hills in front. 

The chief endeavoured to get his 
warriors into some kind of order to meet 
the foe, and the witch doctor, notwith¬ 
standing his wounded arm, shrieked and 
danced about by way of encouraging 
them ; but as the yells of the Dahomians 
fell on their ears, they became panic- 
stricken and bolted off in every direction, 
dropping their goods and everything 
likely to impede their flight. 

The negroes who were bearing the 
hammock in which Drummond and 
Barton were carried were among the first 
to scamper off, of course leaving the two 
officers behind. 

This they did by the simple process of 
slipping the pole of the hammock off their 
shoulders, when, of course, down went 
the hammock, and the middies bumped 
mother earth with a suddenness that 
somewhat astonished them. 

Before they could regain their feet the 
enemy pounced upon them, and but for 
the timely interference of a ferocious- 
looking negro, who seemed to be a person 
in authority, they W’ould' imdoubtedly 

(7t» continued.) 


have been killed offhand. This indivi¬ 
dual, however, gave shai*p and decisive 
directions that tlicy were to be bound and 
guarded until his rctuni, when he darted 
off in pursuit of the terrified fiigitives, m Iio 
were being chased and attacked by over¬ 
whelming numbers. As the Dahomians 
came up with the flying foe, they 
slaughtered all who offered the slightest 
resistance and made prisoners of the 
remainder. 

The captives having been secured, the 
Dahomian chief, well satisfied with the 
result of his evening’s work, gathered his 
warriors around him, made them a com¬ 
plimentary speech, and gave directions 
which resulted in a rapid march towards 
the hills. 

The middies now found themselves in 
the clutches of a worse set of ruffians 
than the last, though Barton could not 
help smiling at seeing among the pri¬ 
soners who were fastened together, the old 
witch doctor himself. 

That night a halt was made on reach¬ 
ing the hills, but on the following day and 
for some days afterwards the Dahomians 
pushed on in an easterly direction, until 
at last they arrived in the vicinity of the 
ravine where was situated the log hut of 
Norman. 

The object of the Dahomian chief was 
to ascertain the truth of a report that 
some white men were in this locality. 

A rumour to that effect had reached 
the King of Dahomi, and his sable 
majesty was very desirous to get hold of 
any whites, for the purpose of sacrificing 
them at the great festival about tO be 
held at his capital. 


LOST IN A CEYLON JUNGLE. 
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looked rather blankly at his brother, 
for the idea of the moon setting and 
leaving them in comparative darkness, 


CHAPTER V. 

had not occurred to him. True it was a 
fine night, and the stars w'ould shine 
most brilliantly when the satellite had 
dipped beneath the horizon, but in the 
gloomy depths of a dense tropical forest 
such a faint light w’ould be of little use to 
them. 

“ I tell you what, Hugh,” said Guy, 
after revolving the matter in his mind 
for some minutes, ‘‘ we must either make 
tracks for home, and trust to reaching 
Farieland before the moon sets, or remain 
out in the forest till dawn comes, which 
would be about six o’clock I suppose.” 

” If w’e can find any trace of the wild 
hog,” answ^ered Hugh, “I vote for re¬ 
maining out in the jungle, and trying to 
kill him. You may depend upon it he’s 
the one that did so much destruction in 
the garden.” 

Having finished their sandwiches and 
drained their flasks, the boys felt much 
refreshed, and quite ready to recommence 
operations. Guy approved of his brother’s 
suggestion, and so the two at once set to 
w’ork to closely examine the lower part 
of the nullah, which W’as freer from trees 
and rocks than the portion where they 
had been sitting. And here to their 


great delight they discovered the spoor 
of the hog, and an ensanguined patch of 
sedgy grass, which proved that the poor 
brute w as still losing blood. 

” Hurrah! ” they shouted simultane¬ 
ously ; and forthwith, oblivious of the 
fact that the moon w’as now' fast descend¬ 
ing to her cloudy bed in the west, they 
bounded across the nullah, clambered up 
the opposite side, and marking where the 
pig had forced his way into the jungle, 
boldly plunged once more into the 
shadow'y recesses of the virgin forest in 
pursuit of him. 

Before the boys had traversed a hundred 
yards they were startled by hearing a 
tremendous crackhng noise, and then a 
moment later the shrill tnmipet of an 
elephant. This was succeeded by the 
ponderous crash of heavy beasts as they 
trampled dow'n the underwood befoi^ 
them with resistless strides. A moment 
later a small herd of elephants burst 
into ^^ew’, leisurely traversing the forest, 
and tearing dow’n tempting-looking shoots 
of trees as they passed. The elephant 
—which likes feeding at night—is par¬ 
ticularly fond of the palmyra palm and the 
mimosa. 
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Involnntarily the boys shrank back out 
of sight behind some thick brushwood, 
but nevertheless were able to watch from 
their hiding-place every movement of the 
giant creatures. In the dim light that 
prevailed, the bull-elephant of the herd 
—which had very small tusks—looked 
like a veritable leviathan, and appeared 
to be very proud of himself as he marched 
on a little way ahead of the others. It 
was evident that the animals were quite 
unaware of the proximity of the two boys, 
and were not moving in their direc¬ 
tion. In a few minutes they had passed 
from sight into a dense part of the forest, 
though for some little time our friends 
could hear the sound of their heavy foot¬ 
falls, and the crackling of the branches 
as they twined their trunks aroimd them 
and contentedly browsed. 

“ What a lucky escape! ” whispered 
Hugh; “Isuppose they might have at¬ 
tacked us.” 

“ I don’t think so; but still it’s best to 
be on the safe side, especially as we hadn’t 
express rifles with us.” 

“ That was a grand old tusker. Well, 
I’m very glad, anyhow, that we’ve seen a 
real herd of wild elephants. A rare piece 
of good luck I call it.” 

“ Yes, what fun it was! ” assented Guy. 
“We had a capital view of them too. 
We’d better keep quiet now for a little, 
Hugh, so that they may get clear away, 
and then we’ll follow up the spoor of the 
hog.” 

After a while the boys toiled on, and 
their energy was fully rewarded, for 
before long their ears were greeted by 
strange and warlike soimds—fierce grunts, 
and the angry, hurried rushing to-and-fro 
of heavy beasts engaged in what sounded 
like a lifo-and-death struggle not very far 
away. 

“ Listen!” said Guy, stopping abruptly 
and speaking in a subdued tone. “ I 
believe there’s a fight going on between 
two boars, or between a boar and a leo¬ 
pard.” 

“ And I can’t help fancying it’s * Twee¬ 
dledum ’ and * Tweedledee ’ from the 
noise and clatter they make,” obsei*ved 
Hugh, who had been lately reading “ Alice 
through the Looking-glass.” “ Don’t you 
remember, Guy; they didn’t much want 
to fight, as one of them had a headache 
and the other a toothache, but the row 
and fuss they made was something pro¬ 
digious ? ” 

Guy laughed softly. “There’s some¬ 
thing genuine about this scrimmage, if 
I’m not mistaken,” he said. “Now don’t 
be foolhardy, Hugh; and mind and do 
exactly what I tell you.” 

“ All right. I did before, you know.” 

“ I'es, so you did; but now you must be 
extra careful. Is your rifle at full-cock ? ” 

“ Rather 1 I o^y hope I’ll get a pot 
at one of them.” 

Creeping up as silently as possible 
towards the spot where the combatants 
e\’idently were, the boys soon obtained a 
peep at them through a gap in some 
brushwood. Two boars were fighting 
fiercely and savagely, and were doing 
their best to rend each other with their 
formidable tusks. One was evidently the 
hog that our friends had already encoun¬ 
tered, for, from what appeared to be a 


bullet-wound in the side, blood was slowly 
trickling. This fact, however, did not 
seem to have impaired his strength much, 
for he fought with as much tenacity as his 
opponent; and as to bulk and weight 
there seemed to be nothing to choose 
between the two, both being animals of 
an unusually large size. 

“ What a chance for us I ” whispered 
Guy, dropping on one knee and pulling 
his brother down beside him. “Here 
goes for the two of them.” 

Hugh was trembling with excitement. 

“ Which are you going to aim at ? ” 
he asked in a low tone, at the same time 
half raising his rifle to his shoulder. 

“ I’ll take the fresh fellow on the right,” 
responded his brother, “and leave our 
old friend to you. Steady’s the word, 
Hugh. Pull yomrself together and hold 
your rifle straight whatever you do.” 

But Hugh felt as if he couldn’t hold his 
rifle straight with his nerves at such a 
tension ! 

Meanwhile the wild hogs appeared to be 
getting more and more enraged with each 
other, and the ground shook beneath their 
infuriated charges as they rushed again 
and again into the fray. Each had dealt 
the other some ugly woimds, and the 
herbage was becoming stained with 
their gore, whilst the ground was being 
literally tom up by the strong sharp hoofs 
of the fierce combatants. It was a wild 
savage scene, quite in keeping with the 
rude sylvan smroundings; and the boys 
felt strangely fascinated by it, and ahnost 
unwilling to break the spell by firing a 
shot. They would have dearly liked to 
see which boar would prove the victor in 
the fight. 

Crash went the volley from the rifles, 
and out dashed our adventurous young 
friends through the thick curtain of grey 
smoke which obscured their vision. To 
their huge delight, their eyes fell upon 
one large boar stretched upon the ground 
apparently stone-dead, whilst the crash¬ 
ing of a heavy animal through the imder- 
w'ood revealed the fact that the remain¬ 
ing hog had succeeded in making his 
escape. 

Hugh was in the wildest spirits, for on 
kneeling down to examine the defunct 
boar ho quickly discovered that it was 
the one he had aimed at; and what was 
still more to his credit, it w’as .shot right 
through the heart, causing instantaneous 
death. There was no difficultj^ in identi¬ 
fying master piggy, for there was the tell¬ 
tale bullet wound in his side inflicted 
previously by Guy, and which had e\d- 
dently smashed a rib and caused other 
minor injuries. 

“ Well done, Hugh ! I’m so glad you 
managed to bowl him over. Why, 
you’re quite a crack shot, old chap.” 

The younger boy coloured with pleasure. 
It was a genuine little triumph for him. 

“ He’s got jolly tusks, Guy, hasn’t he ? 
and what a w^eight he must be I ” 

“ How are we to get him away from 
this ? ” asked Guy, wuth a laugh. “ He’s 
a heavy beggar, as you say; and we can’t 
sling him on a pole and carry him, you 
know! ” 

“ He’s rather a white elephant, I 
suppose,” allowed Hugh, looking up with 
cheeks still aglow from excitement and 


gratified pride; “but we must get him 
out of this somehow. Guy, do help 
me I ” 

The elder boy laughed louder than ever. 

“ I wish I could help you, Hugh, but I 
can’t suspend the brute to my watch- 
chain or sling him over my shoulder I I 
tell you what, we must make tracks at 
once for the ravine from which we started 
and trust to finding Veerapen there. 
He’d soon get some natives together and 
secure piggy for us.” 

“ I suppose that’s the best plan,” an¬ 
swered Hugh, rather doubtfulljs as he 
got upon his feet and reloaded his rifle; 
“ but I say, isn’t it getting dark ? ” 

“ I was a duffer to miss that other hog,” 
remarked Guy, not heeding his brother’s 
last remark. “It was a real muff shot 
when you come to think of the short 
range.” 

“ You may have wounded him.” 

“ I don’t think so, as he went off at such 
a tremendous pace. Anyhow, there’s no 
time to follow him up now, and we’ve 
had very good sport on the whole, and 
can’t grumble.” 

“We can easily find the dead boM 
again,” remarked Hugh, as he and his 
brother turned away with the inten¬ 
tion of retracing their steps homewards; 
“ you see, the spot is so near the nullah 
that it would be impossible to mistake it.” 

“ Oh, impossible! Come along quickly, 
Hugh, I didn’t notice how dark it was 
getting.” 

“I told you the moon was setting,” 
said Hugh, shouldering his rifle and step¬ 
ping out briskly. “ I believe we sh^ get 
lost in the jungle, like the Babes in the 
Wood!” 

There is many a true word spoken in 
jest I 

“Well, if we can’t see our way we 
must wait for daylight, as I said before. 
It would only be for an hour or two, and 
I’m certain I could find the way right 
enough as soon as the sun was up.” 

Hugh felt reassured bj'his brother’s con¬ 
fidence in himself. The light, though 
very faint in the densest parts of the 
jungle, was still sufficient to see by to a 
certain extent, and in silence the boys re¬ 
crossed the nullah, and without difficulty 
found the track by which they had ap¬ 
proached it, and plunged once more into 
the forest. Before any great distance had 
been traversed, however, they found them¬ 
selves in almost total darkness, and it 
became impossible to proceed any farther. 
The moon had actually set, leaving only 
a kind of lingering lunar twilight to 
illuminate the sky, and even this faint 
silvery glow was rapidly evanescing 
amongst the flickering stars that now 
profusely studded the blue-black vault of 
Heaven—“ scattered in millions like glit¬ 
tering dust.” 

The boys threw themselves down be¬ 
neath the spreading branches of an iron- 
wood tree, and determined to rest and 
quietly await the coming dawn. The air 
was balmy, and the ground comparatively 
dry, so they were not afraid of catching 
cold. Their loaded rifles they kept close 
beside them, so as to be ready for any 
emergency. 

{To b€ coiUinuedL) 
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** 4 SECOND mate wanted for Callao,” shouted 
A. the doorkeeper of the Sailors’ Home, 
and on reaching the hall I w’os accosted by a 
somewhat fine-looking man. 


in.— UNDER FALSE COLOURS. 

Past the Rock light, and across the bar, 
while myriad sparks rose from the funnels of 
the tug that dashed against our bows the 
surging foam. 


“ No,” he returned, thoughtfully, “ for his 
certificate would be cancelled. You must 
know that I am the master’s brother-in-law, 
and he owns the vessel. It has lately come 



The Smugeler's SignjA.—lDratcn fbr the Boy't Oim Paper" by A. W. Wall.) 


“ My second officer has been injured, and 
sent to hospital,” he said. “ Will you join ? ” 

“ Wliat ship, sir ? ” 

“ The Golden Star; she’s in the river ready 
to sail.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, and soon afterwards I was 
passing down the Mersey on board my new 
ship. 


Everything indicated a prosperous voyage. 
A fast, well-found vessel was beneath my 
feet; but signs of approaching trouble soon 
appeared. The master became so intoxi¬ 
cated that, at the end of a few days, his 
condition became alarming. 

“ Bear up, and get advice,” said I, while 
discussing with the chief mate our position. 


to my knowledge that he has lost considerable 
sums, and has borrowed largely from a Liver¬ 
pool money-lender. Beware of the steward,” 
the mate continued earnestly, “ for he has 
supplanted one of ten years’ honest service, 
and is here, I feel assured, for a questionable 
purpose. He has baffled all my intentions 
to keep the rum out of the ship, but 1 have 
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placed one of the boys in the cabin ostensibly j 
to assist, though really to watch and report ’ 
to me what he witnesses there. 1 am deter- | 
mined to discover the truth, and save the ■ 
skipper if I can. Will you assist me ? ” ! 

“ Willingly,” I said, greatly impressed by ' 
the straightforward behaviour of the mate. j 

That night I was aroused by loud cries for 
help proceeding from the cabin, where I | 
found the chief piate struggling desperately 
with the master. A glance sufficed to com¬ 
prehend the situation, for the unhappy cap¬ 
tain, in the agor>ies of delirium tremeus, that 
Nemesis of the drunkard, fought with the fury 
of madness. Upon the deck the body of the 
insensible steward lay stretched, while several 
articles of furniture had already been de¬ 
stroyed. 

“ Look out, he*s armed ! ” cried the mate, 
while striving to wrest from the master a 
loaded revolver. 

For a moment my intentions were checked, 
but rushing forward I seized the weapon and 
sought to wrench it away. The drink-mad¬ 
dened captain, at any time a powerful and 
dangerous foe, now seemed possessed of 
superhuman power. By an irresistible elTcrt 
he tore himself free, and hurled us like help¬ 
less children across the deck. The rapid 
discharge of fire-arms followel. To longer 
remain in presence of such a foe would cer¬ 
tainly prove fatal, so rushing to the door I 
escaped uninjured, and found the mate in 
the midst of the excited crew. 

“ Has the steward been shot ? ” I enquired. 

“No; I saw him forcing the master to 
drink, and I knocked the scoundrel down,” 
he said. 

It was now decided that while the men 
attracted the master’s attention towards the 
cabin door, the mate and I should enter his 
room and seize him from behind. We gained j 
an entrance unobserved, but while the mate j 
endeavoured to seize a revolver that lay upon | 
a table, he unfortunately disclosed himself in ' 
a mirror beside which the skipper was ^ 
standing. Thelatterinstantly wheeled round, i 
but dropping upon our knees we escaped the | 
shots that otherwise would have proved fatal, 
and seizing his feet we threw him upon the 
deck. A desperate struggle ensued. All 
three were locked in a deadly* attempt to 
secure the still smoking weapon, but the 
sailors threw themselves upon their un- | 
happy commander, and he was disarmed 
and secured. 

Both master and steward slowly recovered 
their senses, but for several days our youth¬ 
ful spy had nothing unusual to report. 

One night, shortly after entering the 
north-east trades, I found the boy crouched 
beneath the shadow of the weather rail. 

“ What is it ? ” I enquired cautiously. 

“ Fve found the rum, sir,” he whispered. 

“ It is down in the after hold along with the 
beef and pork.” 

“Which side, boy? ” 

“ Starboard, sir,” he continued. “ It’s in 
the middle of a cask of biscuits, and I 
secured the key of the cabin hatch, so that 
you could chuck the stuff overboard.” There¬ 
upon he handed over the article mentioned, 
and noiselessly disappeared. 

I aroused the chief, and related to him 
the incident. 

“ Go down instantly,” said he, leaping out 
of bed, “ and capsize the liquor amonpt the 
bilge-water. I shall w'atch in the cabin.” 1 

Not a sound, save the creaking of the 
timbers as the vessel rolled lightly on the 
placid sea, was heard as we noiselessly en¬ 
tered the cabin. 

The cross-bar and hatch were carefully 
removed, and I then dropped on the casks 
below. Both port and starboard holds were 
carefully examined, but no such cask as the 
boy described was found. A sudden mis¬ 


giving almost took my breath away, and the 
chief had evidently become impatient, for 
leaning over the hatchway, he whispered: 
“ Can’t you find-” 

The glare of a lamp suddenly flashed in 
the aperture. A swiftly descending object 
struck his head, and before the sentence was 
finished my companion, with a sickening 
thud, fell upon the casks beneath. Appalled 
by the occurrence I stood immovable. A 
loud burst of laughter from the wily steward 
was followed by total darkness, as the hatch 
was replaced and securely fastened. In 
hastening to the assistance of my friend my 
foot sank between two casks, and the injury 
sustained as I fell forward rendered me in¬ 
sensible. Upon recovery I w^as still in total 
darkness, but happily discovered that no¬ 
thing more serious than a sprained ankle 
attended the late mishap. The sound of 
angry voices was presently heard overhead. 

“ To sign away my ship! ” cried the 
skipper. 

“ She wouldn’t cover the loans,” returned 
the steward, in a defiant tone. 

“It’s false—all advances are fully se¬ 
cured.” 

“Except this note,” the servant replied. 
“What will you do about it ? ” 

“What note?” shouted the master, in 
great wrath. 

“ Listen. Six months after date I promise 
to pay Caleb Isaac the sum of Two Thousand 
Pounds sterling. Signed Thomas Bollard, 
master mariner.” 

“ A forgery,” yelled the infuriated skipper; 
“ let me see it.” 

“ When you’ve signed this,” the other 
returned, as he rapped sharply on the cabin 
table. 

A pause ensued. It was clear to me, now, 
why the steward had laid such a trap for us. 
He knew that, unless the mate was secured 
beforehand, he could never execute the 
nefarious scheme now being carried out 
overhead. He had evidently bribed or in¬ 
timidated the youth to act as his tool; and 
now meant to secure his ends without delay. 

My entire sympathy was aroused toward 
the master, and with great anxiety his 
answer was awaited, but little did I con¬ 
jecture what that really would be. 

“Perhaps.” said he, in so low and changed 
a tone that the words were with difficulty 
heard, “perhaps I did sign it, steward.” 

“ I saw you,” the other returned. “ Well, 
now, captain,” he continued in a most 
conciliatory tone, “ my brother is willing to 
return all your securities, and tear up this 
document, if you will sign this paper.” 

“ And still leave me in command of the 
ship? ” enquired the skipper, calmly. 

“ Yes, sir, as long as I am with you.” 

The master rose from the table. “ I’ll get 
the ink and sign it,” he said. 

He entered his room, and then returned to 
the cabin. 

“ Here’s my signature,” he shouted, “ and 
if you stir I’ll blow out your brains. Give 
me that forgery ! ” 

There was no response, and before I could 
realise the situation the report of fire-arms 
was heard, and a heavy fall told that some 
one w’as hit. The sailors rushed below-, the 
still insensible mate and I w-ere released, 
w-hile the skipper quietly obtained the docu¬ 
ment he deemed a forgery. Of the two 
injured men the chief mate received the 
most .serious w-ounds, but, thanks to a robust 
constitution, he had entirely recovered his 
usual health by the time the ship reached 
Cape Honi. The stew-ard was shot in the 
fleshy portion of his neck, with no w-orse 
result than a copious loss of blood, which 
apparently quite cowed him. He w-as 
allowed to resume duty, as his arrest would 
have disorganised the whole food department. 


Stormy Cape Horn was safely rounded, and 
I the Golden Star sailed northward past the 
I rock-bound Chilian headlands, and that 
I island made famous by the immortal Bobin- 
j son Crusoe, till she was fairly within the 
pleasant climate of the great Pacific Ocean. 

One night, upon entering my room, a 
strange noise attracted my attention, but as 
j every effort to trace its origin failed, I 
stepped on deck and informed the mate. 

“ What is it like ? ” he enquired. 

“ Bats; but I never heard so strange a 
noise,” I said. 

I W'^e entered the room quietly, and listened. 

“ I don’t hear anything,” said the mate. 

“Tchich! there it is again,” I whispered, 
and my companion immediately placed his 
ear against the bulkhead. That did not 
appear satisfactory, so he then knelt down 
I and pressed his ear against the deck, 
j Squeak-weak, squeak-weak, was some- 
j thing like the sound now heard, or rather 
felt by both watchers. I glanced curiously at 
the chief, who, ’motionless as a statue, still 
I listened intently. Suddenly he rose to his 
I knees, w-ith face pale as death. 

1 “Do you know what it means?” he 
‘ asked. 

i “ Not in the least,” said I. 
j “ It—it means,” and then, seemingly un- 
j able to endure further delay, he rushed from 
I the room. 

j I found him arousing the master. “ Call 
. all hands 1 ” the latter w-hispered excitedly, 
i and the crew were soon gathered round the 
I cabin door. 

i “Bemove that hatch,” the master ordered, 

' and I then perceived that both lock and 
cross-bar of the hatchway throtigh which the 
i mate had been hurled were missing. 

I The demand was instantly obeyed, and, 

; revolver in hand, the captain leaped through 
the aperture, closely followed by both h’s 
' officers and several of the crew. What a 
j sight met our astonished eyes! The mate 
j turned upon the starboard hold the searching 
j rays of a bull's eye lamp, and there, like 
I horribly-hissing serpents, six jets of water 
I leaped to the beams overhead. The Golden 
j Star bad been scuttled ! 
j “The plugs, cai-penter,” shouted the 
I master, and these were immediately driven 
I home, and the vessel saved from founder- 
i ing. 

I Then a searching examination of the hold 
i followed, and, like a tiger at bay, the steward 
I was found hidden behind a large tank. With 
' eyes gleaming with hatred, and a large knife 
I raised above his head, the would-be murderer 
sprang towards the mate. 

“ You’ll not escape me now,” he cried. 

The chief mate stepped hurriedly backward, 
and losing his footing fell upon the casks. 
He was now entirely at the mercy of his foe, 
whose upraised knife was descending on its 
deadly mi.ssion, when the sliaq) report of fire¬ 
arms rang out, and the steward, mortally 
wounded, rolled over on his side. 

“ You bear me witness that he brought it 
on himself,” the master exclaimed. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” we replied. 

“ You have saved my life, epptain,” the 
‘ mate said, while advancing with outstretched 
I hand. 

I “And you my ship,” the skipper returned, 

I grasping the hand of his trusty relative. “ I 
I am deeply sorry for what has previously oc- 
I curred,” he continued; “butthoseland-.sharks 
had almost ruined me, and I knew not what 
I did.” 

The dying steward was removed to the 
I deck. “ That bill is a forgery, captain,” he 
' said ; “ my brother did it. W’’rite it all dow-n, 
I sir, and I’ll sign the paper before I die. He 
knew that the ship was not insured, but he 
has also forged your name upon policies for 
double her value, and given strict orders that 



she should be scuttled if I failed to obtain 
your signature to a deed of transfer. I have 
failed, and I’m glad of it. now ; but I was 
also in his power, and was forced to act as I 
did. Let me sign that, sir. So. Good-bye 
all. and may God forgive my sins.” 

He sank back exhausted, and remained 
uncojiscious for some time, but just as the 
sun sank below the western sea l^e died, and 
was buried that night. 
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Northward, ho! On sped the Golden Star, | 
until the cry, “ Land, O,” rang from aloft, ' 
and the snow-capped summits of the lofty ^ 
Andes looked down upon the tiny white speck 
that floated on the bosom of the great Pacific. 

“ Stations, ’ sang out the master, as the 
northern end of San Lorenzo island was ' 
pas.sed, and the anchor was at length dropped 
in the spacious harbour of Callao. i 


Upon returning to Liverpool the affairs of 
the master were placed in the hands of 
a respectable solicitor, the result being that, 
to avoid exposure, the wily usurer disgorged 
his ill-gotten gains, and the captain became 
a staunch teetotaler under the influence of 
the mate’s advice. No kinder-hearted, more 
trusty skipper than he is now ever sailed 
the sea. It was drink that had all but ruined 
him, as it has ruined so many. 



M ore than once I have alluded m these 
columns to Ambrose, my very pettest of 
pet toads. And that you, * the readers of 
these columns, have taken some interest in 
him is evident from the hundreds of inquiries 
for him in the Reptile House at the Zoo, 
where he has been quite an institution of , 
late years, and the pride of the keepers. 

I know you will be sorry to hear that poor ' 
Ambrose is dead, and that this little paper is 
a brief memorial notice of his life, as well as | 
a tribute to his many virtues. Poor dear old 
chap! w’ith the exception of one snake he 
was my ” oldest inhabitant,” although, as I 
have just intimated, he hasn’t inhabited me 
so much as the Zoological Gardens latterly ; 
they were always glad to have him there I 
when I could lend him. He was one of the 
very few living links remaining to me of my 
life abroad, and in losing him I feel that 1 
have lost a friend, though he was only a poor 
toad. 

It's twenty years ago that Ambrose and I 
first met out in the gloriously beautiful 
“ Wild West ” of Costa Rica, and we became 
acquainted with each other under pecu 
liar circumstances. 1 was sick almost unto 
death—indeed, I had been put on shore to 
die, unable to bear any longer the rolling of 
the schooner in which I was endeavouring to 
escape from that pestilent Paradise. Tor 
fifteen months I had been up-country in 
Nicaragua, having the medical charge and 
supervision of two tribes of Apahuai Indians, 
whose business it w'as to tap the India 
rubber trees and collect the caoutchouc, 
wandering through the great weird forests, 
where probably no man, white or red, had 
set foot before. During the whole of that 
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time I had not seen house or bed or a white 
face, or heard a word of any European 
language except a little broken Spanish ; and 
during the greater part of the time I had 
lived in drenching rains alternating with 
steamy mists. Yet I was never happier in 
my life. There w'as plenty to do, even in my 
official capacity, three thousand two hundred 
of them to look after ; and oh, what reptiles i 
what animals of all sorts ! what vegetation 1 
what a wealth and glory and magnificence 
of nature in sea and earth, sky and air, and 
everywhere. It’s no good, my dear boys, one 
cun’f describe it. A thousand books could 
not convey to you the feeling of it, unless 
you had seen it with your own eyes; but 
I could almost cry as I write and think of 
it here, buried alive under the weight of 
civilisation. 

There ! it’s almost a relief to confess that 
there arc drawbacks, even to Central Ame 
rican savagery, and not the least of these is 
the fever which, in some form or another, iu 
the natural lot of every man, woman, and 
child in those regions. I was cut down in 
one night, after a year and a quarter ot 
perfect health, and my only recollection lor 
weeks afterwards is a vague and horrible 
nightmare of tossing, shivering, and burning, 
tossing, shivering, and burning, over and 
I over and over again, until it seemed to 
swallow up my whole life, as if I had never 
done anything else. This happened high up 
on the San Juan del Norte, the river which 
I will no doubt form part of the canal which is 
destined eventually to connect the Atlantic 
with the Pacific Ocean, between Greytown on 
this side (at the mouth of the San Juan) and 
Brito on the other —not the Panama loute, 
as you will see by a glance at the map. My 
Indians had a bad name for ferocity and 
cruelty, but I can only say that they were 
awfully good to me. Truer, kinder, tenderer 
nurses could not have been found in the 
whole world. They carried me dowm to the 
coast settlement, shooting the Silver Rapids 
with me, and never stole even a grain of 
my quinine, priceless in their eyes. They 
actually brought dowm my snakes (which 
they hated) safe and sound. Then I was 
put on board a fore-and-after to beat up to 
Port Limon Bay, where I might have got a 
cargo-steamer bound for Jamaica, the States, 
or Europe, had we not encountered an 
awful gale, which so nearly knocked what 
little life I had left out of me, that I decided 
to wait on shore there, deadly though the 
climate was, and take ray chance of another 
steamer, rather than trying to make Colon 
in that wretched little fruit-schooner. An 
empty hut, just three mud-walls with a leaf 
thatch and a mat for door and window, was 
found for me along the beach, where the 
tepid salt-mist laden breeze could blow’ upon 
me ; and there I spent some miserable weeks 
in a grass hammock, with an Indian boy to 
look after me, and Ambrose. 

, I had two fevers, two perfectly separate 
I and distinct agues, going on at the same 


time. Rather greedy, wasn’t it ? One came 
on every day at one o’clock, punctually ; the 
other took me on alternate days only—say*, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday—at re\en 
in the evening, so I had one single and one 
double day. They were quite independent of 
each other; the daily one became every- 
other-daily too after a w’hile, but it always 
kept itself distinct from the other, and got 
well first. The original alternate-day fever 
—the form which is called tertian —1 am 
liable to even now, and ahvays shall be. 

Whether Ambrose was in possession of the 
hut before I arrived, or whether he took 
compassion on me and introduced himself 
later, I can't say; but he came burrowing up 
through the bare eartlien floor a night or 
two after I got there, and established himself 
permanently in one corner, burying himself 
during the day, but emerging soon after 
sunset and doing immense service by 
snapping up all the winged and crawling 
horrors that came within reach of his tongue 
during the hours of darkness. I am loth to 
admit it, but there was too much natural 
history in that hut for an invalid after night¬ 
fall. And when I did get away from that 
plague-stricken coast, Ambrose came with 
me in a flour-baiTel, with plenty of earth at 
the bottom for him to burrow in; and, w’ith 
the exception of his temporary sojourns at 
the Zoological Gai’dens, we have been 
together ever since. His kind {Bufo agua) 
are the.giants of the toad tribe, and poor old 
Ambrose was certainly a giant of his kind— 
at any rate, he was the biggest I ever saw’. 
The picture, which is taken from a photo¬ 
graph ten years old, doesn’t do justice to his 
ample propoi'tions, though I think his 
amiability of expression comes out well. 

When I have strange jiets photographed, I 
always endeavour to pose them in connection 
with some familiar article of definite size, 
such as a drinking-turn bier, a hat, ora piano ; 
or, better still when suitable, to have them 
taken on a chair. Snakes I put around my 
neck, shouldei*8, or head. This is to give 
you a correct idea of how big they actually 
are, by establishing a standard of compari¬ 
son. If. for instance, you see a picture of a 
snake lying on the ground with nothing 
near it, you have no means of judging 
whether it may be no larger than a common 
earthworm, or big enough to swallow a sheep. 
Too often, I am sorry to say, in books treat¬ 
ing of matters zoological, we are shown 
engravings of birds or beasts, standing 
perhaps on a rock, or by a pond, or some 
thing else which may be any size, or possibly 
with one little palm-tree in the background, 
just to fill up, out of all proportion and per¬ 
spective ; and one gets ail sorts of mistaken 
notions in consequence. On the other hand, 
I don’t go in for the dodge that the giants 
and giantesses and dwarfs of travelling shows 
affect, who, w’hen they have their likenesses 
done, contrive to be taken seated on chairs 
w’hich are ridiculously too big for the dwarfs 
and dwarfesses (why not ‘‘ dwarfesses ? ”), or 
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as disproportionately too little for the giants, 
or standing beside “ordinary" people who 
have been chosen for their extreme con¬ 
trast. 

So, although I have several better photos 
of Ambrose, I give you this one, because in 
the others he is alone, while here he is in 
relation with my hands. But, as 1 said 
before, it really does not give a correct 
impression of his grandeur and magnitude. 
He didn’t think much of photography—in 
fact, he objected to the light of day 
altogether—and was, in consequence, a 
difficult “subject," not at all a good sitter; 
so my hands, which are not bigger than I 
other people’s that I know of, got out of I 
focus somehow and are too far forward, j 
which dwarfs him. You know, of course, 
that the nearer anything approaches to the 
camera, the larger it comes out in the 
picture; I daresay you have seen the carte 
de visitc of some lady or gentleman who has 
insisted on being taken with the feet grace¬ 
fully and negligently extended in front, 
with the result that the soles of their boots 
appear to be about the size of tea-trays. 
And this aggravating Ambrose, not content 
with being diminished by being directly 
behind my magnified hands instead of upon 
them, as he ought to have been, chose 
furthermore to contract his sides to their 
narrowest shape just at that moment, in¬ 
stead of bloating himself out as usual; so 
that those of you who never saw him in the 
flesh may be surprised to hear that he 
almost overlapped the margin when he set¬ 
tled down, flat, squat, and nearly circular in 
outline, on the crown of a man’s “ box" hat. 

Dear old Ambrose 1 I suppose he was 
the best known, the most visited, and the 
most extensively petted toad that has ever 
lived in this world, for he was quite a pro¬ 
minent public character all through the 
twenty years of our partnership. He could 
always be depended upon to “ perform "— 
that’s why they liked to have him at the 
Zoo—his performance consisting solely of 
eating, for his appetite was invariable and 
appalling. He hailed from a land which 
yields many queer things in the toad and 
frog line ; the great jpipa, whose back is like 
a honeycomb, in the cells of w’hich not only 
are the eggs carried and hatched, but the 
tadpoles are borne about until they have 
turned into perfect little pipas like their 
mother ; the Mexican rhbwphrynus, spurred 
like a gamecock on its hind legs, and the 
only toad which has a tongue free in front 
and fixed behind like ours, instead of the 
reverse as obtains amongst all other members 
of the family ; the gigantic bull-frog ; bark¬ 
ing frogs, frogs with plates of bone in their 
skins, frogs which carry their young in their 
mouths, tree-frogs pouched like kangaroos, 
tree-frogs so tiny that a drop of water in the 
axil of a leaf serves as the tadpole’s home 
in early life, frogs and toads displaying all 
manner of brilliant colours, from pale blue 
and emerald green to vermilion and inky 
black. Whatever your special “ line " in the 
study of Nature may be, you will find it 
represented in unbounded luxuriance in 
tropical America. 

Ambrose certainly knew me, though he 
soon forgot me when he was away from home 
for any length of time. Toads have more 
intelligence than they commonly obtain 
credit for—a good deal more, I think, than 
a snake has. But of course a toad’s powers 
of expression and communication are very 
limited, so one can only discover such traits 
in its character by the closest and most 
careful and constant observation. It’s the 
same with all animals—you must live with 
them—board, lodge, eat, drink, and sleep 
with them—if you want to know them. 
And you must be cautious not to misinterpret 


movements which may seem, until we test 
them, to indicate feelings or ideas akin to 
our own : mistakes of this sort form, I am 
afraid, the basis of a vast number of the 
“Anecdotes of Animals" wdth which our 
papers and magazines are flooded. 1 was 
standing once in front of the glass case 
devoted to Ambrose in the lobby of the 
Keptile House at the Zoological Gardens. It ■ 
was just after the awful frost of last -winter 
broke up ; the cold had been so intense that 
it was with the gi*eatest difficulty that the 
temperature had been kept up in the different 
houses. Even Ambrose seemed to have 
discovered that the weather was not exactly 
Costa Rican, although his cage w^as situated 
right over the hot-water pipes, for he had , 
buried himself for several weeks under the ! 
turf floor. A warmer state of things pre- | 
vailed, as I have indicated, at the date of | 
my visit, and he was just re-appearing in the j 
upper world again ; in fact, the earth and • 
grass w’ere tossing about like the waves of a ! 
miniature earthquake when I arrived, and | 
presently Master Ambrose, heralded by this j 
subterranean disturbance, emerged. I put | 
my fingers against the glass, and in an instant j 
he rushed over to me, with his mouth 
pressed lovingly against the spot which I was 
touching. At least, it would have appeared j 
to be done “ lovingly’’ if I had allowed my j 
imagination to run away with me, and had | 
taken this as an evidence of recognition and , 
affection on his part. But alas ! I knew too j 
well that he was only hungry, and took the 
movement of my finger-tips for some live and 
eatable thing. Toads are very short-sighted. 

He used to eat mice, rats, small birds, 
frogs, slugs, worms, and cockroaches, but 
greatly preferred the two first-named articles 
of diet, having an odd partiality for white 
ones. No toad will eat anything that 
doesn’t move, which of course means that j 
in their wild state they prey exclusively on ; 
living creatures; but they are easily tricked | 
into licking up dead things by drawing or I 
shaking the latter in front of them. If a dead ! 
animal or even a piece of meat is put into j 
the mouth of a toad by force, it usually ! 
swallows it and asks no questions, however j 
much it may have protested against the , 
operation. Curiously stupid as well as i 
clever are they in this, the essential business 
of their lives. I have many a time induced a j 
toad to strike at a dead fly on the window- 
pane, by moving the toad himself to and fro ' 
in front of it; and it is said that they will j 
snap at a burning stick or the red-hot end of 
a cigar in the dark in countries where fire¬ 
flies abound. I think our common British | 
toad enjoys a wider range of food than is i 
usually suspected. He has been undoubtedly i 
convicted of whipping up bees, mice, new- i 
born moles, very young birds and vipers. 

Do you know that toads are getting very 
scarce in this country? The extension of 
agriculture, and consequent draining of the 
land, no doubt partly accounts for this, as 
w'ell as the spreading of bricks and mortar; 
but it is thought that the railwaj^s do a great 
deal towards effecting such a diminution by 
acting as toad traps. The poor batrachians 
climb over the rails from the outer side 
readily enough, and tumble down into the 
pit between them, but they haven’t spring i 
enough to enable them to get out of this, and I 
there they are killed by exposure to the sun. 
Young toads can hop a good deal better than 
old ones. If a frog gets dry, he can’t hop at 
all. 

Ambrose had several illnesses before the 
one which proved fatal, generally due, I fear, 
to over-indulgence in the good things of this 
life. Toads of all degrees will eat until 
they are literally packed full and can hold 
no more. Every now and then he used 
to manifest symptoms of inflammation or 


irritability of the lining membrane of the 
stomach, causing him to vomit undigested 
the food which he took, for his appetite was 
seldom impaired under any circumstances. I 
used to treat this ailment by giving him a 
soft diet for a time, slugs, caterpillars, snails, 
and lob-worms, though he greatly preferred 
rats. Then, if that did not improve the state 
of affairs, I dodged him into swallowing 
pieces of meat or the bodies of mice into 
which a rattlesnake had been allowed to 
plunge its fangs, and which were consequently 
well injected with its venom. This seldom 
failed to effect a cure. 

These giant toads have a very poisonous 
perspiration. All toads excrete this acrid 
fluid, but in those of the family to which 
Ambrose belonged it is, as you might expect, 
considerable in quantity and exceedingly viru¬ 
lent. Not that it would do you any harm, 
unless it got into a cut or accidentally touched 
your eyes. This constitutes the creature’s 
protection against enemies; animals which 
pick it up drop it again hastily, foaming at 
the mouth, and I have known a dog actually 
die of internal fever produced by its having 
incautiously mauled a toad. If a snake 
swallow^s one by mistake it usually succumbs. 
This poisonous fluid retains its venomous 
property for many years if stored up and 
kept from the air, longer even than snake- 
poison ; and it is remarkable that it seems 
to increase in virulence the longer it is kept. 
If an angry giant toad is plunged into water 
in which its owm tadpoles are swimming, the 
latter will most likely be all killed by the 
contact of this powerful secretion. I lost a 
valuable West Indian serpent in this way. 
Having no cage at hand for it, I put it in¬ 
advertently into a box which contained three 
of these great toads. The movements of the 
snake (which was a large one) irritated them 
so much during the night that in the morn¬ 
ing I found the floor of their box all awash 
with their swelter, and the poor cribo lying 
on his back, absolutely blistered by it; and 
in spite of the most assiduous nursing he 
died a fortnight afterwards. This perspiration 
is acid in its reaction—it turns blue litmus 
paper red. The venom of most serpents is 
neutral or slightly alkaline ; that of a w'asp 
is alkaline, while if a bee’s sting pierces a bit 
of litmus paper it leaves a little pink circle, 
showdng that it injects an acid poison. 

I have now at the Zoological Gardens some 
big toads, nothing like Ambrose, but still 
three times as large as any found here. They 
came from Northern Africa, but the funny 
thing about them is that they appear to be 
identical with our common toad in everything 
except size; they don’t present a single 
point of difference in their structure to justify 
one in calling them a distinct species. They 
are great performers too (in the eating line), 
and are always ready to lick up mealwonns 
for the entertainment and instruction of 
visitors. It is extraordinary to note how 
very few people seem ever to have seen a 
toad eat or to know how it takes its food, and 
the lightning flash of the tongue and instan¬ 
taneous disappearance of the prey is quite a 
revelation to many. One of these great 
African chaps (they are kept in the same 
cage as my Barking Frog which I wrote 
about some time ago) got cataract in its eyes 
last year, but it has quite recovered. Frogs 
are very subject to rapid cataract; if a frog 
has not sufficient moisture he will go quite 
blind in a few hours, but he gets well again 
just as quickly if he can only put even one 
foot into water. 

Giant toads were imported into Jamaica 
from Savanilla some years ago, to eat up the 
great cane-rats which were devastating the 
sugar plantations of that island, and against 
wUch cats, ferrets, mongooses, and Cuban 
bulldog ante had been pitted in vain. 






WOEKINO IN METAL FOR BOYS. 

By John A. Bower. 


I NSTEAD of the repouss 4 work given in the 
last paper, where the work was done in 
sheets of metal, we use here strips of metal, 
and in the first attempts we should advise you 
to work with narrow strips, say from ^ inch 
to inch wide. Some ribbon of this descrip¬ 
tion can be bought for the purpose, and 
the work done with it is as durable and as i 
ornamental as repoussd work, although the i 
character of it is so different. To combine 
the two you can frame a panel of your 
repou 3 s 6 work with some scroll work made 
in iron. 

The strips of iron are of different thick¬ 
nesses as well as of different widths, and for 
your first attempts we advise the use of the 
thinner kind, because it can be worked cold. 

The only tools required beyond what are 
already supplied are pliers. Of these, to get 
on well with your work you require three 
pairs : cutting pliers fig. 1, one pair with fiat 
noses fig. 2, and another pair with round 
noses fig. 3 , the term “ nose ” being given to 


FIG.S. 



the “ gripping end ” of the tools. We pre¬ 
sume you have a vice, for you need this 
to hold your metal in; if not you must 
contrive something to answer the purpose. A 
hand vice can be bought frequently among 
second-hand tools. If any of you are resident 
in London and want anything of this kind, 


n. — BENT IRON WORK. 

stroll round the market in front of Farringdon 
Street Station ; you can frequently buy some 
second-hand tools there. The bench vice 
and hand vice are shown in figs. 4 and 5 . 
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For your first piece of work cut off two I 
strips of iron ^ of an inch wide and a foot | 
long, with the round-nosed pliers turn each j 
piece up into a scroll like that in fig. 6. 


FIG.6. 



Turn it so that there are no sharp bends or 
kinks. If you find it troublesome to bend 
the iron to a good shape, draw first the scroll 
on a sheet of paper, then bend the iron till 
the edge of it covers the drawing of the scroll 
and so that the drawing acts as a sort of 
gauge for you. Turn another exactly l^e 
the first, then decide on what to do with 
them. Suppose you like to make each into j 


a bracket, cut off a strip of iron, bend it 
at right angles, fig. 7 , round off the ends 



by clipping them with the pliers, then 
smoothing off the cut end wdth a file. The 
angle iron is thicker and wider than that of 
the scroll. Now you must join the scrolls to 
the right angle strips. There are several 
ways of doing this; we will give two at the 
present. One is by binding them together 
with very thin iron w'ire, which requires to 
be very carefully done, binding round and 
round as close and as tight as if you were 
binding the handle of a cricket bat. The 
fine iron wire, such as is sold for making up 
“ flower button-holes,” w’ill do. It is easily 
worked, and can be readily fastened off. 

The second plan is to make a clasp of the 
same metal as that in which you are work¬ 
ing. This is done by cutting off a piece of 
the exact length required for the clasp to go 
once round the pieces to be tied together; 
once round only, none to overlap. 

You must adopt which way you can man¬ 
age best. Try both; you may find one method 
more suitable than the other for certain 
things. 

In putting the clasp round the pieces to be 
held together, you must use the hammer to 
beat the clasp, so that it binds the work to¬ 
gether very closely, so that the pieces get no 
chance of slipping or twisting. 

Having done this w’ork you will have a 
pair of skeleton brackets which can be fas¬ 
tened to a wall and bear a shelf, or each a 
separate shelf on which light ornaments may 
be placed. 

A more elaborate set of brackets may be 
made by making two scrolls for each bracket 
as in fig. 8 and tying them together as shown. 



tied in the centre by a clasp, which may be 
still further ornamented by the introduction 
of the centre piece, as at figs. 8 and 9 , straight 
at the centre and coiled at the ends. In this 
case the angle strap can be of thicker iron 
than that used in the rest of the ornament. 

For other brackets of this description we 
leave it to you to design. You will be aston¬ 
ished with what facility this can be done. 
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When yon get accnstomed to the material in 
which you are working, you will see what a 



variety of strong ornamental articles this 
material lends it^f to. 

We will now ask you to try a flower or fern- 
basket for suspension. We give one or two 
designs as suggestive of what you may do. 

You may design others much prettier and 
more elaborate, but do something simple first. 

First take fig. 10 . Cut off strips of iron 


Now you want a chain for suspending any 
one or all of these. Make the chain in sec¬ 
tions, some patterns being shown in fig. 14 ; 
let them loop into each other, and do not 



cut off the iron close to the loop, or it may open 
when weighted, but carry a straight piece 
some inch or two upwards before cutting it 
off. Then bind it down with wire, or put 
round it an iron clasp such as we have de¬ 
scribed. You can make these baskets very 
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for making one of this pattern. Take one 
strip for the outer edge of one side, then cut 
off strips long enough to form the bars as 
represented, and two strips for tlie circular 
rings, then with wire or clasps fill in one 
side as shown. Make four similar sides 
—two of which are shown in the figure. 
Then bind them together at the corners. 
Now you must make a trellis-work frame for 
the bottom of the basket. This you can 
make by turning the ends of each strip over 
the bottom pieces of two opposite sides—let 
the pieces be about an inch apart. Then do 
the same from the opposite sides, putting the 
pieces alternately a^ve and below, in the 
same manner as the frame of an iron bed¬ 
stead. If you carry out our instructions 


ornamental; they can be made irianguiar or 
round as well as square. 

Similar arrangements may be made for 



you will have a very strong open basket. 
You can next try any of the others as given 
in figs. 11,12, 13 , or make one to any design 
you yourselves may wish. 



suspending lamps, but let the lamp reservoir 
be of metal. Have nothing whatever to do 
with fragile glass or earthen reservoirs. To 


! bound to the upper piece—then carry a 
! scroll downwards to come somewhere near 
to the centre of the lamp below. Arrange 



three sets of these, and fasten them firmly 
to the two rings contrived to carry the lamp. 
Divide each circle into three parts, and bind 
one set of scrolls at each of these points. 
Y'ou can make the suepension chains of 
whatever design you like, but introduce a 
twisted link into each part of your chain. 
You can twist the iron very easily, by screw¬ 
ing one end tightly in a vice, and with the 
square-faced pliers twisting the other end 
like the thread of a screw. By treating one 
strand in each chain like this it gives a lighter 



appearance, is somewhat ornamental, and 
does not in the least lessen its strength. If 
you have not a vice such as vre have men¬ 
tioned, get some one to hold one end tightly 
grasped in a pair of pincers, then you can twist 
&om the other end as already mentioned. 
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start with, you must make two rings, one for 
the lower part and one for the central part 
of the reservoir, as shown in fig. 15 , where 
L represents the lamp reservoir. Make three 
sets of scrolls to support this, one of which is 
shown, fig. 15 , leaving one rigid piece that 
shall either be straight or curved to suit the 
curve of the lamp vessel. 

The lower curve downwards must be 


You can make a glazed cage also for sus- 
pending such a lamp in a hall or elsewhere- 
In this case you must use stouter iron for 
the outside edges of the frame. Make the 
sides of open work similar to that in fig. 16 . 
This you must do by bending each of the 
inner portions separately, tying them to a 
central ring by the clasps, and the same at 
the sides, top and bottom. Three sides of the 
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cage mast be pinned together, while a fourth 
must be made in a frame to slide up and down 
between two parallel strips of iron at the top, 
and two similar strips to drop into at the 
bottom. Then adjust chains for suspension; let 
these be suitable in design, and strong enough 
to support it, and the lamp enclosed with 
safety. The bottom of this cage you had 
better make in the same manner as mentioned 
for the flower basket, but the strips of iron 


should be wider, and they should be closer 
together. After this lattice floor of the cage 
I is tiiiished, turn a ring out of a strip of iron, 

I the size of the bottom of the lamp, put it in 
j the centre, secure it either by the thin iron 
I wire or by a clasp of iron strap, this will 
prevent the possibility of the lamp slipping 
' about inside the cage. Now get some 
j coloured 'slips of glass and glaze it. The 
{ pieces of glass a glazier should cut for you, 

(7u be continued.) 


for without a good deal of practice you 
cminot cut glass well, even if you have a 
diamond—in fact, you are liable to spoil the 
diamond. 

You can hold the glass in the iron frame 
by little patches of putty at each comer, and 
you must do this very neatly, and leave it 
till it is hard and dry. If finished off care> 
fully and neatly you will be very pleased 
with your piece of work. 


THE FEET AND HANDS IN WINTEH 


S o many correspondents write to consult me 
about various ailments connected with 
the feet and hands, that I think a few hints 
about their proper care will be acceptable to 
most readers of the ever popular “ B. O. P.” 

We all know that prevention is better 
than cure, and this proverb is peculiarly d 
propcs as applied to the troubles that affect 
the feet. 

1. Boy.s, and girls too, are continually 
making mistakes, first and foremost regard¬ 
ing the boots or sJiojs that they wear. I do 
not believe that there are two pairs of feet 
in ten thousand that exactly resemble each 
other, any more than there are any two 
people in the whole world—which it is said 
contains between 400 and 500 millions of 
human beings—who are exactly alike in 
features. But it is feet, not features, that I 
have to consider at present. Well, though no 
two pairs are precisely of the same size and 
shape, tbe trade in ready-made boots and 
shoes is simply enormous. A boy or girl 
goes to a shop and tries on three or four 
pairs, and is fitted. “ A lovely fit, sir,” says 
the man, and away you go. They pinch 
and squeeze for days, and they heat your 
feet and make them tender. Your feet have 
to perform, much to their detriment, the 
same office that a lost should have done. 
Well, that pair is worn out, and you go again, 
and then the feet have to go through the 
same ordeal, and so on ad infinitum^ or as 
long as your unhappy feet last—no pun is 
meant 1 Is it any wonder that by-and-by 
you grow a very fine crop of corns, and 
perhaps a bunion or two as well. 

The remedy lies in having your shoes or 
boots made to measure, and in not having 
them too small. If they are, your toes are 
all piled up, one over or under the other, and 
you walk like a hen on a hot ‘‘ griddle.” I 
can mostly tell a boy whose toes are plaited 
thus. 

The feet in your young days require most 
careful treatment then, as regards boots or 
shoes, else you will be a martyr to all kinds 
of troubles when you grow up. 

2. As regard stockings or socks. These 
must be soft and warm, but not too thick. 
Lambswool or silk is very nice for summer, 
and thicker wool for winter wear. 

The soles of the boot should be broad and 
of a medium thickness, and for comfort not 
too high in the heels. 

The feet ought to be washed frequently, 
every night would not be too often, unless 
you take the advice I am constantly giving 
and go in for a .cold bath every morn¬ 
ing. The nails should be kept short, but 
not too close, or the toes will not have a 
shield and support. Carefully remove, by 
robbing, every particle of thick skin over 
the joints and between the toes. If any part 
of the shoe seems to pinch, have that seen 
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' to, or you may have a thickened joint or 
bunion. 

I 3. Cams and bunions. —Both of these 
ailments are the result of pressure by the 
boot or shoe, but, painful though a corn may 
be, it is not half so serious a matter as a 
bunion. So bad are these at times, that 
medical aid has to be called in. The bunion 
consists of a round, hard, and painful swell¬ 
ing, generally on the second joint of the big 
toe, though it may be elsewhere. If so 
j aftlicted, you will be compelled to take rest, 
and Avarm fomentations will be required till 
I the tenderness has in a measure gone. 

I Then you must paint with a solution of 
1 iodine for days, and wear a slipper or very 
I loose shoe, with warm soft stockings. 

] Com5.—In many cases of soft corn that 

, cannot easily be removed, a drop of the liquor 
arsenicalis put on every day three times kills 
it. I do not think, however, you wdll be likely 
to obtain this, as it is rank poison. The hard 
j com may be treated by first soaking the foot 
in hot water, then getting all the hard skin 
off with a pen knife without causing the toe 
j to bleed. Afterwards wear a corn plaster 
with a drop of oil on it, and a loose shoe. 
A corn often takes many weeks to cure. 

4 . Blood blisters. — Cyclists and pedes¬ 
trians often suffer from these, and very 
painful they are. This, or a blister of any 
1 kind, should not be directly opened, but a 
needle and thread drawn through it. Some¬ 
times blood blisters are caused by ill-health, 

: and this points to the necessity of taking 
i iron and cod liver oil, or Fellows’ syrup and 
i the Kepler extract of malt. 

. 5. Ingrowing nails. —The nail always 

' grows towards the edge you pare. You may 
i see, therefore, the dangerous folly of cutting 
I the nails down the side, as some girls do 
those of their fingers, to make what is called 
j filbert nails. A bad ingrown nail is a case 
I for a surgeon ; but you may try to cure it by 
scraping the top thin with a bit of glass, 
edging a morsel of lint under the ingrowing 
part, and strapping the raw edge of the 
wound down away from it. 

6 . i4<7nni75.—Sometimes called ragnails. 
Always send down the part of skin that is 
inclined to grow up over the nail with the 

' back of the pen-knife when dressing, and you 
{ will cure or prevent this. 

7. Sweating feet. —This is a distressful 
I complaint, because such feet usually smell. 

I Any one suffering from it must keep his 

health up to par, because in such cases the 
heart is usually weak. Wash the feet 
morning and night, then touch them over 
with a spirituous solution of tannic acid. 
Sprinkle the stockings or boots with Sanitas, 
or use some of Calvert’s (of Manchester) 
preparations of carbolic acid. I believe that 
firm has some speciality for the purpose, but 
I cannot at present think of it. Anyhow, 


never wear stockings or socks more than two 
days. 

8 . TTurfr.—Most troublesome tilings, 
but very easily removed. Try, first, milch- 
weed. If that does not do (and it will not 
always), rub twice a day with a bit of sal 
ammoniac. If they are still obstinate then 
there is the nitrate of silver pencil, and that 
is certain. 

9. Chapped hands.—Keep the hands as 
dry and worm as possible in winter, and 
never hold them over the fire. Damp them 
several times a day in this mixture: one 
pint of rain-water, three ounces of fresh 
lemon juice, and a few drops of altar of 
roses. Let it stay on about a minute, and 
dry off, but not roughly. Use ordinary lip 
salve, or glycerine and borax. Wear gloves. 

10. Chilblains .—The word is expressive 
enough, as the ailment really is a blain 
caused by a chill. Indeed it is, to a great 
extent, a minor kind of frost-bite. I shall 
not take up time in further describing its 
physiology, but I may mention that weakly 
and tender skinned children are more sub¬ 
ject to it than others. This suggests good 
feeding and wholesome exercise, with soft 
loose warm clothing as preventives. 

Those subject to it should never rush to 
the fire when cold. 

Chilblain takes place in parts of the body 
most remote from the heart, such as the 
feet, hands, and ears. 

Bemedies: soap liniment, or mustard 
liniment, well rubbed in twice daily; or soap 
liniment with some laudanum added, which 
any chemist would prepare for you; or 
the tincture of iodine and liquor ammonias 
painted over the parts twice a day. Here is 
another good remedy. Beat up tvro new-laid 
eggs—fresh eggs, not French—and add an 
ounce and a half of turpentine and two ounces 
of distilled vinegar. Shake all together. 

When the chilblain is broken and ulce¬ 
rated, the inflammation must first be lowered 
by poulticing the part. It may then be 
protected from the cold and dressed with the 
benzoated ointment of zinc. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Our Indian Army. —It may interest our 
readers to know that the dmwing of the 
magnificent plate which we present with our 
current monthly part was submitted to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, late Cora- 
mander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, on 
his return from India, for the benefit of the 
criticism of one so fresh from the field. His 
Royal Highness was most gratified with the 
plate, and suggested merely one or two tri¬ 
fling alterations, which were at once made 
by our artist. 
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E. Wilson.— 1. You will find an article on bicycle-ridinsr in “Outdoor Games.” 2. Only one 
of the rubbings arrived clear enough, and that was one of the old copper luilfi»e'nuy. 


Semaj Nnam. —If you are healthy you should have a cold bath a.** soon as you get out of lx\l ; 
if you are not healthy, ymi should consult a doctor. Youni:i\,of course, be an c.\cei>tion to 
the rule, but the majority of lads are much improvcfl by the morning tub. 

Atiiei^stan.—W alton’s lxK>k on mo<lel yacht building deals with only one variety 
of boat—the broml one, with the long bowsprit and the foresjiil .si’mic distonce 
out from the Imjw. Both Biddle’s and Grosvenor’s deal with the usual kinds. 

There i.s an article on boat-building in “ ludwr Games ” descriptive of a giKal 

kind of model for a first attempt. ^ 


C. K. CoN.v>u.r-—The address of the pub¬ 
lisher as we give it is always enough if 
you order the book through a lK>okseller, 
and the bookseller can always tell you 
the price by looking at his reference 
catalogue. You arc mistaken in sup- 
I)Osing our mention of the books are 
advertisements; we never give the title 
of a l)ook except in answer to a corre¬ 
spondent whose inquiry api)ears to Ik? 
genuine. 


Lumps in the Neck (A Country Lad).— 
They are undoubtedly glandular swell¬ 
ings. Constitutional treatment is ro- 
quirctl, so please see your doctor at once. 

Nervousness (Anxious One).—Continue 
the sponge bath. Don’t worry, 
you’ll grow out of it if you 
obey the dictates of health and 
reason. Try a teu.spoonful of 
Fellows’ Syrup twice a day 
after meals in water, and cod- 
liver oil. 


Another (Misserreirus).—Head 
reply to Nervousness. But a 
return to evil habits may be 
fatal. 


C.4.T*.^ Hair coming off (Cata¬ 
maran).—Use a wash of Cali¬ 
fornian Borax. All greasy 
substances arc objectionable! 


CuRlo^^s Complaint (J. Blow- 
hard ).—Yes, you are probably 
right, biV a surgical exam¬ 
ination aloue would prove it. 
Y'oumiglit try syringing with 
a weak rolutiou of Condy’s 
Fluid. By the way, it * is 
cheaper to make this than buy 
it. You stain water a deep 
rod by the addition of a few 
grains of Permanganate of 
Potash. 


An VICE Wanted (Nil Desper- 
andiim).—We think a voyage 
would unsettle you, but a yeiir 
of country life and country 
work would do good. Glad 
our paijer on health 8topi>ed 
your downward career. 


Food for Thuusiiks (H. H. 
F.).—Get our article on British 
Birds by Dr. Gordon Stables. 
We cannot keep on relocating. 


Egos (H. H. Lillie).—We could 
not say without seeing them. 
Y’oii do not say how you fee<i 
the canary’, so wc cannot wl- 
vise you. Read the Aviary’ in 
our Monthly Doings. 


Guinea PiG.s (H. W. Perkins). 
—1. Bread and milk sop, but 
give roots, grccii food, and 
grains. 2. Give white mice 
the smaller grains, canary 
seed, etc,, and a small sop of 
bread and milk. 


Polishing Horn Handles op Bicycle (Bik).—Scrape 
nicely with broken glass, then smooth with emery 
paper and pumice stone, keep the dust that falls, 
and mix with olive oil to use next. Finish off with 
oxide of tin, and plenty of rubbing with soft rags. 

Homers (C. Robertson).—See advertising columns of 
. Exchange and Mart,” 


Grow’ino Tall (Goldperker).—We can’t cut you dow’n. 
Cheer up, or rather cheer down ; you may be a notable 
giant, you know 1 

Palk-pace, etc. (An Old Boy).—Some are naturally 
80 , and are generally long-lived. Y’our full-blooded 
men go off like a rocket if attacked by iuflamma- 
tiou. 


Cats (Another Old Boy).—Give 
the kitten plenty of milk and 
fish and eggs if you can afford 
it, a saucer of earth, and 
plenty of clean water. 2. Yes, 
look out in Doings for Jan¬ 
uary for a bit about Cats. 


A. B. C.—Ouc of the iKJst practical cures 
for stammering is to Imru a furcii.'ii 
language s<» as to converse in it. Y ou 
tlms acquire the habit of siH?aking slowly 
and deliberately’. 


Dovra, ETC. (Warwickshire).— 
No ; doves must not Ije ex¬ 
posed to inclement weather. 
2. Y'es, we believe there were 
at first railway carriages 
without tops. Before our 
time, however. 

Stiff Hair (Junior). — No 
remwly. Ju.st keep clean, and 
brush regularly. 


Coming Home for Christmas.—The Old Way and the New 
(Dratrn by O. H. Edw’ARDS.) 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE KREMLIN 


A EDSSIAN STORY 


Author of “ The Titjer Chief of Burmahf etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—PRINCE YURY REMEMBERS A FACE. 

'^Jl’iNTN's noble example of self-sacrifice was not priven 
in vain. All Russia awoke as one man, and the 
newly-formed band of “Champions of the Kremlin” 
speedily swelled into such a formidable host, that the 
Poles, who had till then laughed to scorn the very idea 
ot any serious attempt at resistance on the part of their 
despised enemies, took alarm at last, and began to pre- 


It’s the Hetman's writing^, sure enough, 
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pare in earnest for the approaching con¬ 
flict. 

King Sigismiind of Poland lost no time 
in despatching a powerful anny into 
Central Russia, under the command of 
his best general, the Hetman Khotke- I 
vitch; and pending the latter’s arrival | 
the various Polish detachments scattered ' 
through the central provinces were grad- | 
ually concentrated in and around Moscow 
in order to reinforce the strong Polish 
garrison by which the city and the 
Kremlin were already occupied. In tlie 
meantime the Russian forces had fixed 
their camp at Yaroslavl, a town consider¬ 
ably to the north of Moscow (now con¬ 
nected with it by a well-made railroad, 
but then separated from it by many long 
marches through swamp and forest), 
with Prince Pojarski' himself at their 
head. 

By the middle of that memorable July 
both sides had all but completed their 
preparations, and the Russians, eager for 
action, only awaited their leader’s signal 
to march straight upon Moscow, and 
“square accounts with the Polaks.” 

One of Pojarski’s most inseparable com¬ 
panions during that momentous period 
was Prince Yury Molotkoff, whose bold 
spirit and precocious shrewdness were 
fully appreciated by one w ho was almost 
imequalled in his knowledge of human 
nature. And in fact the young noble, 
associating daily wdth the foremost men 
in Russia, and taking part in those great 
events which made up the history of that 
stirring time, seemed to have grown m 
those few weeks from a boy into a 
man. 

But, apart from his natural liking for 
this bright, fearless, high-spirited lad, the 
great Russian commander found him 
valuable in another way. Yury had not 
spent four years among the Poles for 
nothing, and his quick eye and ready wit 
had noted many facts concerning them 
which a general like Pojarski could turn 
to good account on the eve of this mortal 
grapple between Poland and Russia. 

With Minin and his “ Champions of 
the Kremlin “ came Vaska Susanin, who 
was delighted to meet his young lord 
once more, and had a great deal to tell 
him. 

“ Ah, Boyarin, what a man he is, that 
Koozma Minin I Ko w'onder I took hun 
for a saint; he is one, sure enough. Do 
you remember how he pitched that bully¬ 
ing Cossack right across tlie room for 
tormenting the poor old Jew ? and, that 
day at Nijegorod, he swayed the whole 
crowd, nobles and peasants alike, as the 
wind sways the corn. And yet, after all 
that, he’s as humble as if he had done 
nothing at all, and as kind and gentle 
with every one as Fatlier Abraham 
Palitzin himself.” 

“You’ll see him too before long,” said 
Prince Molotkoff, “ for w'e are going to 
pass through Sorgi-Troitza on our march 
to Moscov.', and I shall be verv glad to 
meet him again. F.ather Abraham was j 
very good to mo when we w^ere there 
after you left us. You should just have 
heard him tell the story of how Aour 
father saved him from the wolves in the 
Kostroma woods, four years ago ; and he 
took me all over the monastery, and 
showed me the gaps made in the wall by 
the Polish cannon-balls during the siege, 


and the places where all the assaults 
were made. But he never said a word of 
what he had done hitmelf; and if I 
hadn’t heard from the others of all his 
wonderful exploits, I might have thought 
he hadn’t been there at all! ” 

“ By-the-bye, Yury Nikolaievitch,’’ cried 
Yaska, “ I’ve got a good story to tell you, 
and I heard it from a man who saw the 
whole thing liimself. There was a ^ oung 
Russian Boyarin who had joined the IVdish 
side, worse luck ! But, Heaven be praised, 
he has thought better of it since then, and 
come back to the right side. Well, this 
Boyarin was on his way from Moscow to 
Nijegorod, with some message or other 
from Pan Gonsevski to the Russian Star- 
shini (leaders) to try and persuade them 
to give in—just like his Polish impudence ! 
On the road he halted at a small village, 
and told the hhosain (host) to keep warm 
in the oven for supper a roast g(Wso that 
he’d brought along w'ith him, while he 
lay dowm to sleep; but while he was 
sleeping, in came one of these swaggering 
Polaks, and shouted for something to eat 
as if the whole w’orld belonged to liim. 
The two Cossacks that were with him 
(who wore just as great bullies as himself) 
soon scented the roast goose, and rum¬ 
maged it out, and the Polak no sooner 
heard that it belonged to a Russian than 
to work he went upon it with a will! ” 

“ And did a Russian gentleman stand 
that: ” cried the boy, indignantly. 

“Wait a bit, Yhiry Nikolaievitch—I’m 
just coming to that. By the time the 
yomig Boyarin awoke, and saw wliat was 
going on, this Polish glutton had eaten 
all he wanted, and was just going to leave 
off, when the Russian marches up to him, 
claps a pistol to his head, and tells him to 
eat up the whole goose there and tlien, or 
it’d be the worse for him.” 

“ Well done ! ” cried the young Prince, 
laughing heartily. 

“ The two Cossack servants wanted to 
interfere,” continued Alaska, “ but the 
sight of another pistol which the Boyarin 
pointed at them made them think that, 
after all, it was no business of theirs, so 
they kept quiet, and Mr. Pole had to cram 
down every bit of that goose as best he 
might, choking and gasping, w’ith his eyes 
starting out of his head. It was a flne 
punishment for his greediness, wasn’t it ? 
and I’ll be boimd lie w'ouldn’t need any 
more food for a w'eek. And then, when 
he’d done, the young gentleman wished 
him good digestion, and went quietly on 
his way.” * 

Y^ury was still chuckling over the plun¬ 
derer’s w'ell-deserved chastisement, when 
steps w-ere heard behind them, and the 
boy, turning quickly, found himself face 
to face with Prince Pojarski, whose keen 
eyes were bent searchingly upon him, as 
if to w^atch the effect of the words that 
immediately followed. 

“ I have heavy news for you, Yhiry 
Nikolaievitch. Your father, Prince 
Nikolai (may he inherit the kingdom of 
heaven !) has hidden you live long." The 
usual way of announcing a deatli in 
Russia.] 

Prince Molotkoffs head drooped, and 
for an instant he stood gloomily silent. 

Betw’cen himself and his iVitlier, indeed, 


Tliis iiir'idi'iit Ix’Oii V'-ry cn’octivcly <1 

by till-anTlmr Zafo^kiii, into hi-l-.-t i :-';a 
rumanciy “ Yury Miio--tivski.” 


there had never, alas ! been any true sym¬ 
pathy. It w'as impossible that such a 
feeling should exist between the staunch 
adlierent of Russiti and the willing slave 
of Poland, and the pr.triotic boy had 
tried in vain to preserve his hlial reverence 
for the weak and worthless renegade who 
had betrayed his fatherland and had 
given up his only child to be led away 
captive by sti'angers and enemies. But, 
after all, the dead man was his father; 
and in that moment his weakness, his 
treachery, his baseness, w’erc all forgotten, 
and Y'ury remembered only that he should 
never see him again. 

But, even in tlie licight of his sorrow, 
the brave lad W'as touched by the kind and 
forbearing gentleness with which Prince 
Pojarski had spoken of his dead father, 
who (as Yhiry knew’ only too well) w’as 
utterly despised by the great general 
himself and all his ffllow-patriots, as a 
traitor to his country and liis God. The 
boy clasped in both his ow n the hand ex¬ 
tended to him by I’ojarski, and W’ould 
have spoken, but his voice failed him. 

“Never mind, my boy,” said the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, kindly ; “ I know’ what 
you would say. Henceforth I will be 
your father, and so long as Dmitri Po¬ 
jarski looks upon the light of heaven, you 
shall never seek in vain for a friend.” 

“ Promise me, then,” cried the boy, 
with sudden energy, “ tliat you will not 
call my fatlier a traitor ! ” 

“ It is not for me or for any man to 
speak against the dead,” answered the 
great leader, solenml^■. Death pays all 
debts, and we all have our own sins to 
answer for. It may be that, had your 
father lived, he w’ould have returned to 
the right path, and stood side by side w ith 
us against the enemies of Russia. But 
God has willed it otherwise; may He 
receive his soul in peace! ” 

-Ynd so they parted, the General turn¬ 
ing back to liis quarters, while Prince 
Molotkoff went in search of Yaska 
Susanin, who, with more delicacy than 
might have been expected from him, had 
stolen away during this strange interview 
and left the pair to themselves. 

But the young soldier’s quick ear had 
caught, even while departing, Pojarski’s 
amiouncement of Pi-ince Nikolai Mo- 
lotkofTs death, and he no sooner saw his 
young “Boyarin” coming toward him, 
than he kneeled down at Yury’s feet and 
vow’cd, after the fashion of the time, to 
serve him truly and faithfully as head of 
the house of Molotkoff. and master of the 
family estates—for such tlie boy had now 
become by his father’s decease. 

This suggestion of his new dignity was 
a novel and startling one to the frank and 
simple-hearted lad, from whose mind the 
shock of tliis unexpected bereavement had 
blotted out all thought of the consequences 
entailed by it. But now it suddenly 
flashed upon him that, as his father’s lieir 
and successor, he had actually in his 
pow’er at last the ver^^ thing for w hicli he 
had so long wished in vain —a chance of 
doing some real and instant service to the 
cause of Russia. 

Hitherto ho had hoped for nothing 
beyond the privilege of lighting in lier 
ranks as a volunteer—and what could his 
youthful and untried arm achieve in such 
a conflict? But he could do far more 
than this noiv. On his estates there were 
hundreds of stalwart peasants whom a 
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word from liim would send into the field I “ Yon sny you brin^ a despatch from | suddenly recollecting a window on the 

as one man, and his laiiiilv colfeis con- ' Prince Trubetskoi,” said the latter, with other side of it, W’hich could be reached 

tained sufficient wealth to c<iuip a whole a seaichini,' «^dancc at the two strangers. ' b\' means of a large tree that <,tow' close 

retriinent of patriot warriors. And what Show it t ) me ; 1 know the Prince’s to the wall. 

better use could he made of it '? i handw’ritio'j: well, and I shall see at once i Tlio active boy fiew^ up the tree like a 

Too full of tliis new and hi illiant i(h a to if you’re telling the truth.” W’ild cat, and, swinging liimscdf on to tin- 

keep it to himself a moment lonnar, > Tiie tall rider lield out tiie packet, on led-;e of the window (which was happily 

Prince \ury poured it out with hreathless seeing w hich the li( utenant. after looking widi' o]ien on that sultry day), belield a 

eagerness to his ti-iisty henclimaii, who clnsclv at it for a luomcul. nodded as if staitliug ‘^ight. 


was quite as euthusia-^tic over it as Iiim- 
self. 

“ Well done, Yury Xikolaiovitcli ! that's 
a splendid thought of yours ! We shall 
see you a general yoursedf, one of tliese 
(lays ; you’ve got a liead to plan things, 
never fear ! Why, wlien I let out as I 
went to Nijogorod that i/ou wore one of 
ns, it stirred up our linssian brc»tliers as 
the blast of a trumpet stirs up a war- 
horse ; but wdien they see you in the fitdd 
at the head of your own men, it will 
be-” 

“As if SL Grorr/r himself came down 
to help them,” broke in the young Prinee 
with a sly laugh, which Yaska lieariily 
echoed. 

“ And now’, Pioyarin,” resumed the 
latter, “ I’ll just tell you what to do. Go 
straight to Ihince I'ojnrski and Koozma 
Minin, and tell them what you’ve thought 
of; they’re men of experience, and they'll 
tell you just what to do so as not to w aste 
time or money.” 

“ Halt! Who goes there ? ” 

The tw’o started and looked up. In the 
excitement of discussing the new’ idea, 
they hod kept tramping on without 
noticing whither they w ent, and had now’ 
reached the very’ outskirts of the camp, 
jiist in time to hear one of the sentries 
challenge tw’o strange horsemen who had 
just ridden up to his post. 

“ We are Cossacks,” answered the taller 
of the tw’o riders, holding up a sealed 
packet, “ sent by our Hetman, Prince 
Trubetskoi, w'ith despatches to his Bright¬ 
ness, Prince Pojarski.” 

This sounded plausible enough; for 
Trubetskoi xvas (as alre.ady stated) tlie 
commander of an irregular force of 
Cossacks ly’ing not far from Moscow’, and 
Pojarski, in moving upon the capital, 
was counting upon the junction of this 
force with his own before giving battle to 
the Polish army. 

The sentinel was accordingly about to 
let the strangers pass, w’hen Yaska struck 
in: 

“ This is an important matter, brother, 
and must be settled by’ wiser heads than 
yours or mine. Y’^ury Nikolaievitch, will 
you be pleased to wait here a moment, 
while I go and fetch the porootchik 
(Lieutenant) to talk to these good fel- ' 
lows ? ” 

But Prince Ynry scarcely lieard him, | 
so completely'' w’as he absorbed in scruti¬ 
nising the tail horseman. ' 

Where had he seen that gaunt, sinewy 
frame, those sharp rat-like features, that | 
coarse, heavy’ mouth, half-hidden by p. ' 
reddish-brow’n beard, those bushy «ye- | 
brow’s, so thick that they seemed to form I 
one unbroken line across the lace, and I 
those small, deep-set, restless eyes, wliich 
appeared to see everything without looking 
straight at anything? All were strangely 
and startlingly familiar to him—and yet j 
this man was an utter stranger! 

Ere the boy could find any answer to 
this puzzling question, \'aska Susanin 
returned with the officer. 


satis'ifd. 

“ It's tilt' Hetman's writing, sure 
ruinigli. His Briglitiiess is at liis quarters 
just now, and I'll lake you there at once. 
Follow’ me I 

As tlie strangers and their conductor 
passed on, \'aska wliispered to his master : 

“ I supjiosr it’s all riglit, Boyarin, but I 
I don’t like the look of those fellows; I’m 
not fond of people who can't look you in 
the face ! ” 

Prince Yury, startled to liear his ow’ii 
unspoken suspicions littered by another 
man, made no answer, and stood motion¬ 
less for a few’ seconds, as if deep in thought. 
Then he gave a sudden start, and cried 
wildly : 

“ Senka ZdanofT! ” 

“ Who’s he, Boyarin ? ” asked the 
w’ondcring Vaska, looking round to see 
who w’ould answ'or to this unfamiliar 
name. 

But Y’^ury. instead of replying, clutched 
him by the arm, and exclaimed fran¬ 
tically : “ Run, run! The Prince will 
be murdered I ” 

And away he flew as if chased by 
w’olves. 

“ Murdered ! ” echoed Vaska, darting 
after him ; and instantly they were dash¬ 
ing through the camp like madmen, 
heedless of the universal astonishment ! 
which they excited. I 

As they sped onw’ord, Yury explained ! 
breathlessly and in broken words that he ' 
had at last recollected w’here and when I 
he had seen the pretended Cossack before 
—that he was not a Cossack at all, but a 
Polish half-breed—that he had been 
brought to trial in Warsaw’, two years 
I before, for the murder of a leading citizen 
of the place—that, although the charge 
had fallen to the ground, it was thought 
to have done so through the covert in¬ 
fluence of the w'retch’a secret employer, 
a pow’erful Polish noble—and there could 
be no doubt that this ruffian had now 
been sent hither by the Poles to murder 
Pojarski, and thus paralyse at one blow 
the great national movement which 
threatened to expel them from Moscow. 

As Yaska listened, he grew quite as 
scared as his master, and the two never 
relaxed their speed till they reached the 
Prince’s quarters, and came panting up 
to the sentry at the door. 

“ Can’t pass,” said the soldier gruffly, 
barring their w’ay with the shaft of his 
pike; “ his Brightness is busy with two 
messengers from Prince Trubetskoi.” 

“ They’re assassins sent to murder 
him!” screamed Yury. “Let us pass, 
quick! ” | 

“Keep off!” growled the sentinel, j 
wlio, not recognising the young Prince, | 
thought he was being “ chaffed ” by some 
mischievous bo}’. “ If I did let you pass, ! 

you couldn’t get in, for his Brightness : 
has been pleased to lock the door.” 

Ere Yaska (w’ho had pressed forward 
in liis turn) had time to reply, Prince 
YTirv, driven to desperation, darted like 
lightning round the corner of the house, 


seated at a small labh. 
;\ppei!iij:l to be questioning the slioitor o!' 
the two s('eniing Cossacks, ivlio was 
standing before him in an attitude of deep 
respect. Meamvhile the tall man had 
crept i\yund unnoticed behind the doomed 
’ generai, and was just unsheathing ti, 
long sliarp dagger for the,fatal blow. 

But the noise made by Yury in clam¬ 
bering up startled the villain into a 
moment’s pause, and that one moment 
saved all. With one spring the brave 
lad was between them, and the weapon 
pierz-ed not its intended victim, but the 
; outstretched arm of liis rescuer. 

I Quick as thought, Pojarski leaped to 
I his feet, and, dashing the nearest rutlian 
I to the ground with a force of whicli his 
slight frame seemed incapable, clutched 
the other by the throat. Meanwhile 
I YTiry, wounded as he w’as, had the pro 
I sence of mind to spring to the door and 
i unlock it, when instantly Yaska Susanin 
and tlie sentry (whose thick pate had at 
I length begun to take in the truth) burst 
! into the room. 

! The two assassins w’ere at once seized 
and bound, but the general had to pinion 
one of them with his own hands, for, the 
moment Yaska saw his young lord 
wounded and bleeding, he forgot every¬ 
thing else, and flew to his assistance. 

Just then a terrific clamour broke forth 
outside, and cries for vengeance were 
heard that made the air tremble. 

The suspicious appearance of the two 
strange horsemen, the headlong rush of 
Yaska and Prince Yury in pursuit of them, 
and a few stray words dropped by the 
I latter in the heat of the chase, had excited 
universal attention, and not a little un- 
I easiness as well, and Pojarski’s soldiers, 
i putting all these things together, made a 
I shrewd guess at the truth, 
i Instantly the whole camp was astir. 

I A whirlpool of brandished w'eapons and 
j flashing eyes came surging and roai’ing 
around Pojarski’s quarters, and thousands 
of voices swelled the shout which declared 
that if a hair of their beloved leader’s 
head had been touched, it should fare ill 
with those who had harmed him. 

A shout like a thunder-clap greeted 
Pojarski’s appearance at tlie door, alive 
and unhurt; but it was nothing to the 
yell that arose when the two prisoners were 
dragged forth, pale, trembling, and whin¬ 
ing for mercy to the very man xvhom they 
had just attempted to murder. 

Many cried that death was too merci¬ 
ful for such wretches, and that they must 
first be made to feel what it was to plot 
against the life of Russia’s best champion, 
and a score of eager hands w’ere already 
outstretched to clutch them, when Pojarski 
made one stride to the front, and lifting 
liis calm, commanding face above the 
tossing sea of furious visages and deafen¬ 
ing uproar, stilled it with a single wa\ o 
of his hand. 

“ Touch them not, my children.” ho 
cried, iu those clear, firm tones w hich had 
nerNO'l his fidnting men to victory on 







many a hard-fonght battle-field. “ They ' 
have confessed that the letter which they | 
brought was a forgery, and that they 
were hired to kill me b\- the traitor i 
Zaretski; is it not punishment enough | 
for any man to have sunk as low as that ? | 
Lot them go back and tell those who sent ! 
them that a true Russian scorns to avenge 
himself upon defenceless men, even when 
they are would-be murderers ! ” 

The fierce soldiers scowled and mur¬ 
mured, but to them, as to all Russia, 
Tojarski’s word was law. Minin himself 
conducted the two cowering wretches out 


A tiihor of 


A nother witness of that scene, and 
qnite as an attentive one as I was, was 
Gulloe. Warned by the previous night’s 
rebuke, he had given no sign of flagrant 
hostility during Axel’s instEillation, but if 
I had not been put on my guard by the 
malevolent grins I noticed in his comer 
it would have been easy to have guessed 
that he followed with an interest not free 
from malice the first steps of the beginner 
in the manual arts. 

Gulloe had come to us with an educa¬ 
tion rather advanced in this respect. The 
son of a clever gunsmith at Stockholm, he 
had had his hand in the pie, as the saying 
is, fi*om the very first. He had been in 
the thick of it, so to speak, and, in spite of 
his pretensions as a native of the capital, 
he had never betrayed amongst us that 
ridiculous ignorance of the thousand 
elements of material life which is gener¬ 
ally the lot of the dweller in towns. And 
as, on the other hand, he was exempt from 
that heaviness and clumsiness habitual 
to the peasant, he had succeeded amongst 
us in almost everjdhing he had undertaken. 

Unfortunately, these little successes had 
encouraged his natural self-conceit, his 
habit of boasting and pushing himself for¬ 
ward, of talking in season and out of season 
of the problematic grandeurs of his family, 
of his house at Stockholm, of his acquaint¬ 
ances, of his aunt the president’s wife, 
etc.; in a word, a style of behaviour 
widely spread in the world and frequent 
enough at school, which is a reproduction 
of society in miniature. 

The sensible boys like Olle and little 
Weraer took no notice of these boastings, 
but all boys are not of sound judgment, 
and it is rare that a boaster does not 
find admirers. Gulloe was naturally a 
leader, he had his partisans, and I was 
Very mistrustful of the influence he could 
exercise amongst us on feeble charac ters. 

At this time he was at work, and chat- | 
tering as he worked with one of his i 
followers, a little boy whom a fellow* I 
disciple had named Pylades on account | 
of his habit of becoming 8omebod\ ’s 
satellite. I 

When they saw Axel assume the w^ork- i 
man’s blouse not only with a good grace | 
but with evident pleasure, .their faces 
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of the camp, and dismissed them un- i 
molested, save by the hootiiigs and hisses | 
of the whole army. 

“ Well, Yury Nikolaievitch, w^e are 
fairly quits now*,” said Pqjarski to the 
young Prince, w*hen the latter - pale and 
feeble, wuth his right arm bandaged and 
supported by a scarf, but still as bright 
and bold as ever—came back an hour 
later to explain to Minin and himself his 
idea of placing the Molotkoff retainers and ' 
treasure at their disposal. “ If I’ve saved 
your life, you have saved mine, and in 


fact I’m rather in your debt, for you 
received a wound in defending me, where¬ 
as your friend the bear never touched me 
at all. What can I do to show you that I 
am not ungrateful ? ” 

“ Let me ride with you w hen you go 
forth to deliver our country ! ” answ'ered 
the boy, wuth glowing eyes. 

” But w*hat can you do with your right 
arm crippled ? ” 

“ Use my left," said the j'oung noble, 
simply; and he kept his w’ord. 

( To b'' continued.) 


AXEL EBERSEX, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 

By a. Laurie, 

Afan rice Kciulic," “.4 MnwrUom Oniouest,” Itaiimorul Frholsf etc. 


CHAPTER V.—axel’s FIRST APPEARA^•CES. 

betrayed not only surprise but discomfi¬ 
ture. Evidently Gulloe had been prophe¬ 
sying that he would decline with contempt 
I to be the equal of the rest when at w’ork, 
i and lie had prepared certain easy plea- 
I santries with regard thereto, but the event 
I not answering his expectations he was 
disappointed. 

But the boy soon exposed his flank to 
their malignity, and when he imprudently 
started on the construction of a ship 
; without knowing even the A B C of his 
' trade, I saw* on the faces of the two 
I w'orthies a gleam of malignant satis- 
; faction. 

“Ah! all!” said Gulloe, with a grin. 
I “ Here is sometiiing new*. We now' 
i begin W’ith the most diflicult. In virtue 
of the principle, I suppose, that lie who 
can do the greater can do the less. We 
shall see liow* the little swell will get out 
j of this ! ” 

“ Yes, we shall see ! ” said Pylades, 
I exaggerating Gulloe s tone, although I am 
I sure he had no personal grievance against 
I the new-comer. 

Soon Axel had to hold his head low 
before Olle. 

“ Evidently the young cock has to crow 
more quietly,” said Gulloe. “The little 
experience wdll be of use to us, it W'ill 
teach us that knowdedge is not innate.” 

“That we have not yet reached the 
time when the young swells will know 
everything without being taught,” added 
Pylades. 

Then, when Axel set to work— 

“ Look at the w'ay be holds his plane ! ” 

“ And look at the work ! ” 

“ Well! the future shipowner has more 
than one lesson to learn before he buries 
his fathers ! ” 

“And there is one thing you might 
learn with advantage,” said Olle suddenly, 
w'ho had come to pick np a tool from 
behind the bench. 

“ And what is that ? ” asked Gulloe ; 
“ tell me quickly, dear Olle, that I may 
hasten to imitate this incomparable 
w'orkman.” 

“ To have the good sense to say when 
yon are in the wTong,” said Olle tran¬ 
quilly. 

And Gulloe, whose dominant virtne 


was not the confession of his faults, 
remained silent for the rest of the day. 

However, planing planks is not a very 
recreative occupation, and I soon saw 
that my young neophyte’s ardour was 
sensibly slackening; the next day the 
look of his work did not seem to satisfy 
him. During tlie days that immediately 
followed, I saw him look at his work with 
a less and less enthusiastic eye, and I 
noticed that from time to time he cast 
looks of admiration and envy on Olaf 
Werner, who was busy in very cleverly 
putting together the simple wheels of a 
little rustic clock. 

“ You w'ould not be sorry to try clock¬ 
making, I suppose ? ’ ’ said Olle, follow'ing 
the direction of Axel’s eyes. 

“ It looks amusing ! ” said Axel, redden¬ 
ing a little,’ashamed of his "fickleness. 
“ But is it not extraordinary that a boy 
no bigger than I am should know how to 
work so well ? Still you are so big, 
Olle-” 

“ In a word, you would like to leave 
me and go over to Olaf wdth bag and 
baggage I ” said Olle. 

“ Oh, no I ” Axel gently protested. 

“ But nothing compels you to remain 
in the carpentry,” said Olaf, laughing. 

“ Indeed ? ” said Axel. 

“ Nothing at all. All you have to do 
is to finish the work you have begun. 
Beyond that there is complete liberty. 
Remember that this is a sort of relaxation, 
of recreation—” 

“ Then I have only to finish this to go 
on to the clock-making ? ” 

“ All that is asked is that you finish it 
conscientiously. Once you have done 
that, you can pass on to another ex¬ 
ercise.” 

“ You are sure Mr. Bistrom would not 
be displeased ? ” 

“ I .say more; ho w’ould encourage it.” 

“ Tell me wdiy : it seems so difi’erent to 
the style in w’hich ordinary school-work 
is carried on.” 

“ Our master’s object is to render the 
hand supple, to exercise the eye, and to 
discipline the judgment in such a way 
that we shall be ready to undertake and 
complete any kind of manual labour. He 
would like, if it were possible, that we 
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were strangers to no art whatever, and 
that we should never be content with the 
theory without tlie practice which should 
always go with it. For instance, if w’e 
are studying physics we should always 
be able to construct, more or less roughly, 
tlie principal instrmuents ; gardening and 
the nursery trade are tlie accompaniments 
of botany; a little practical geology 
always goes witli chemistry, etc. Hence 
the variety of work you see going on here. 
We do not try to do marvels, but we 
learn to set our hands to everytliing, and 
trust to ourselves.” 

‘‘ So that,” said Axel, ‘‘ if one of us was 
cast on a desert island, he might manage 
all alone, and be Jack-of-all-trades like 
Itobinson Crusoe.” 

“Quite so. Or rather, without pre¬ 
paring for such an unusual event, to bo 
in a position to face the thousand and 
one little difficulties of ordinary life, and 
always do what is best to do imder the 
circumstances. And so, pull yourself to¬ 
gether, and finish that plank. The variety 
of our work need not prevent us from 
cultivating constancy and persistence in 
our ideas ; and w'hen you have done I will 
introduce you to Olaf Werner, who will 
be dehghted to have you for an apprentice 
and as a friend, unless I am much mis¬ 
taken.” 

“I do like this school!” said Axel, 
setting to work with such vigoiu* that he 
had soon completed his task. 

“Now,” said Olle, “there's nothing 
more to say than that that is good work, 
and that you can leave me as soon as you 
like.” 

“ Oh! ” said the boy, with an affection¬ 
ate gleam in his brown eyes, “ you do not 
thindc I should be so ungrateful and 
forgetful of your kindness and obhging- 
ness? ” 

“ Not at all. And 1 shall be pleased to 
see you associated with a good httle fellow 
like Olaf.” 

“ Werner,” he continued, going up to 
the yoimg clockmaker, “ here is Axel 
£bersen, who wants to work imder your 
direction. Will you show him a little of 
what you are doing? ” 

“ WiUingly,” said Olaf. 

And rather timidly, but evidently 
pleased, he began to instruct his future 
apprentice in wheels, springs, hands, 
dials, all the mechanism, so simple and so 
ingenious, which enables man to measure 
time, and space out the pleasures and 
duties of the day. Soon the ice was 
broken, and the two fair heads bent over 
the bench seemed to understand each 
other to perfection. 

The horological fever lasted longer than 
the passion for the plane ; but here again, 
in spite of the friendship he had formed 
with Olaf, Axel did not stay long. It 
was impossible, in spite of the kindness 
and almost unanimous encouragement he 
received, that he could help notichig that 
he was inferior to his schoolmates in 
suppleness and dexterity of hand; and, 
as you can understand, it discouraged 
him. 

That moment of inevitable vexation 
was what I was waiting for. I seized 
upon it. Axel had just exclaimed : 

“ Ah! I see, I shall never do anything 
w’eU.” 

“ You will do as well as any one else 
with your ten fingers, if you will first 
learn to use them,” I said to him; “ but 
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I you must begin at the beginning, and not 
j expect to produce a masterpiece at the 
I first start.” 

“ I ask for nothing more, Mr. Bistrom,” 

I said the boy, witli significant gentleness, 
j “ What is the beginning ? ” 

“ This,” said 1, pointing to a shelf on 
I which was a series of sixty-four models 
I in wood I had placed there. You know 
I I have recently reduced the number of 
I these models. There were then sixty-four, 
ranging from a very simple object,*like a 
penholder or a wooden spoon, to some 
rather complex piece of fiuniture, like a 
desk for instance. 

“ This,” said I, “ is the beginning,” and 


more compUcated models ! I understand i 
1 imderstand ! ” 

He set himself bravely to work. To 
say he succeeded first time would not bo 
true. I think he used seven or eight 
sticks before he presented me with a 
satisfactory penholder. But hencefor¬ 
ward he felt the possibility of reaching 
an end, even in the distant future, and 
that perspective sustained his courage. 

He had never before touched a tool; 
and it is not to be wondered at that he 
was clumsy and ill at ease. Like so 
many of the privileged ones of the world, 
he had never done any work with his 
own hands. I learnt now that he had 



“A Phidias! a modern Phidias! “ 


I chose a ruler of white wood and a ‘ 
knife, and put them in Axel's hands, j 
“ Cut down, and scrape and polish, with ] 
care, this stick in such a manner as to 
give it the dimensions and form of this 
model—a penholder thicker at one end 
than the other.” 

“ That will not be difficult,” said the 
boy, cheering up. 

“ Not very difficult, doubtless: but do 
not forget you must not be content with 
a half success. Y'ou must aim at per¬ 
fection and attain it. Wlien you have 
executed the first model in a satisfactory 
manner, then you will be able to advance 
to the second, which is more difficult, and 
to the third and fourth, and so on.” 

“ And by degrees I shall reach the 


begun to dress himself, and even sadiUe 
his pony, to the horror of Mr. Aker- 
strom, who thought such things un¬ 
worthy of a young man of the world. 
But Mr. Ebersen had laughingly ap¬ 
proved of these innovations, and the tutor 
had had to give in; and every day Axel 
W'as insensibly but surely improving in 
the education of hand and eye. 

I admire the ease with which most 
people confess their ignorance of the 
thousand things which would be useful to 
them if they were to know' them. It is 
I not, believe me, their fninkness that I 
I bhuue ; but their complaisance in announ¬ 
cing their incapacity. As if ignonuice of 
I the constructive elements of their dwelling, 
their living, their clothes, and the hundi’ed 
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trades which contribute to the onibellish- 
inent of oiir lives, represented a supe¬ 
riority ! The trutli is that a stupid pride 
is hidden beneath this pretended cmidour. 
They know the huinblo know all these 
tliintfs. and they think it j^ood taste to 
ignore what the humble know. 

All this is petty and miserable. If we 
ought to bo proud of anything, it is of 
I'.nowing the secret of all the industries ot 
man, to remain indid’erent to none of his 
eli'orts, and to know how to take an in¬ 
terest in all his enterprises. 

Axel Ehersen was not one of those 
whom nothing interests beyond their 
false elegances, and think themselves lost 
if they soil the whiteness of their hands 
with any rough labour. He literally 
trie^l everything. Everything attracted 
him and astounded him; his questions 
were incessant, and he attempted the 
most different trades at the same time. 

I had some trouble in keeping him in 
the right way, but I found liow at last. 

It was to allow him by way of reward to 
try some fancy work after his half-hour 
spent in the regular work at the series of 
models. 

1 know that several masters will blame 
this condescension; for my part, I have 
always adjusted the rule to the individual 
character of the pupil. 

By the end of six weeks Axel liad 
made considerable progress. He liad 
worked up to model No. 8, and, in addi¬ 
tion, having much admired a pipe carved 
by one of his comrades out of briar-root, 
iiad sjt to work to carve one like it which 
he generously destined for me. 

Ho had decided, on Olafs advice, that 
tlie effigy of Dame Ulrica’s cat should be 
the ornament of this pipe. Tom was a 
big black fellow, with yellow eyes and the 
most majestic walk imaginable. He was 
the usual guest of the workshop, where 
tliere was always some dainty for him, 
wliich he liked much in spite of his 
gravity. A ([iiietor or more solemn 
model could not be wished. 

Many of my bo vs carved in v/ood. 
Axel had thought out how to begin it; 
his hand had already acquired a certain 
amount of skill, and 1 noticed with pleasure 
tliat it seemed as though he would do 
something passable this time, at least in 
the rough. 

1 had gone out of the class to show i\Ir. 
Akerstrom some relief maps we had just 
unpacked, and which I supposed miglit 
interest him. I always gave a cordial 
welcome to thi.s young man, and tried to 
f)vercoino. if possible, the hostility he 
showed towards my system of teaching. 

We were some time in conversation, and i 
when we returned towards the worksliop I 
there was audible a confused noise of I 
angry voices. We stopped before the I 
low window to see what was pa«:sing. j 
During our alisenee a storm lied broken j 
out. As inav Ixi expected. Axel’s first j 
essay in cai \ ing left much to he desired, ! 
and only bore a distant resemldancf.' to I 
the placid, liypocriticnl face our Tom. ' 


But it was evident that the boy had an ' 
eye. Despite involuntary cuts and inex¬ 
perience in execution, he had given his | 
cat's heail a look that was passably feline. , 
It was primitive, certainly, but it had in 
the rough the elements of a cat’s head or 
a tiger’s. 

Gulloe had found out that Axel was not 
ill-pleased with his work. The young 
artist was leaning his head on one side, 
to the right, to the left, shutting one eye, 
then the other, to atimire it better, and 
giving it a tender and approving look, 
when Gulloe, approaching like a Molf, 
snatched it from his hands and held it 
aloft with a cry of triumph. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ” he exclaimed. “ A Phidias ! 
a modern Phidias! Look at it all of 
you! Admire the masterpiece from an 
infant’s hand ! See with wdiat grace and 
power he has transformed this bit of 
wood ! The illusion is life-like ! What 
does it mean ? Ask not, ye young imper- 
tineiits ! When genius deigns to manifest 
itself amongst ns, adore in silence, how 
the head, and retire within yourselves ! ” 

When the tirst moment of surprise was 
over. Axel arose. There was a red flush 
on his chec ks, and his eyes flashed ; tlie 
tone of insulting raillery assumed l)y 
Gulloe had sent him into a violent 
passion. 

“ Give me back my work! ” said he, in 
a sharp, haughty, threatening tone. 

“ Give it back, child of genius! 
Never ! ” said Gulloe, pressing the piece of 
wood to his heart. “ They may take my 
life, but never this proof of thy incompar¬ 
able talent! ’ 

*’ For the second time, I command you 
to give it to me ! ” 

‘•You conunand vie ! said Gulloe, 
furious at the tone of authority the boy 
had taken unconsciously. “ No, I toll you. 

I w’ill keep it and send it to Stockholm 
Museum.” 

“ Well,then! ” sliouted Axel,transported 
with rage, “ learn from me the way people 
are treated who put their hands on what 
does not belong to them.” 

And, quick as lightning, he struck home 
with blow aftt'r blow upon Gulloe, who 
retaliated, and thereupon Olaf ran up to 
the help of his friend, while Pylades joined 
in ; and before Olle could separate them, 
or Mr. Akerstrom and I could arrive on 
the scene of st rife, each of the combatants 
had a puffed eye, and tlie poor pipe w iis 
broken on tlu' ground. 

Tlie two champions had to be taken to 
the kitchen, where Dame Ulrica quickly 
applied the wet handkerchiefs. 

IMr. .\kei -;rom was furious. 

‘•Never,” he said, ‘‘dare I take that 
hoy back to liis mother in that state. 
Mr. Bistroni, yon are responsible for w hat 
has happeiu ( 1 .” 

“ And I have no intention of eluding 
my responsd.ility, or throwdiig it on 
others,” I said. ” As soon as Dame Ulrica 
allows the wounded to leave the house I 
will accompany you to Soniiesliall and 
explain to Mr. Ehersen w’liat h.as taken 


place. Axel deserves to be punished for 
his violence, and he w'ill be, as being the 
aggressor. But do not let us attribute 
too much importance to those little 
quarrels. The receiving and ^ving a 
blow is not w ithout its uses, believe me. 
And wo know' gooil may come out of evil. 
This storm has cleared the air. A mutual 
misfortune has broken the ice betw'een my 
two antagonists.” 

And in fact they were so busy comparing 
the injiu'ics tliey had each received, that 
they seemed to have forgotten their 
quarrel. Little Stella, by looking after 
them and waiting on them, had brought 
about the reconciliation, and before we 
left I had the satisfaction of seeing them 
shake liands in w hat .seemed to be quite a 
cordial manner. 

As I liad expected, Mr. Ehersen wel¬ 
comed wdth much philosophy the appari¬ 
tion of his son bearing the visible traces 
of his battle. I told him what had hap¬ 
pened, without excusing or accusing any 
one ; lie was a man of sound common 
sense ; lie scolded Axel, as w as his duty; 
and after duly telling liiiii liow necessary 
it was to be polite and moderate in every 
dispute, he took me aside and said he was 
not sorry the boy was capable of defend¬ 
ing himself. 

He told mo that he was pleased with 
his son since lie had attended my school. 

” I was ratlier afraid he would be a 
blockhead all bis life, and now he is 
showing (piite a taste for study. Every 
day he comes back anxious to learn. 
One day he takes an interest in geometry, 
another day in mechanics, perspective, 
even the detested algebra of which he has 
discovered the use, and which he wishes 
to master. You have the art of stimulating 
the curiosity of your pupils, and giving 
them the desire to search and learn for 
themselves. That is the most precious 
gift you can give them, and all my life I 
shall thank you for what you have done 
to ray son.” 

1 was very happy, as j’ou may judge, to 
receive sucli encouragement, but! was not 
sui-prised. For a long time I had known 
that this intellectual and moral trans¬ 
formation of a boy is often the efiect of 
manual labour. 

Every one in this world has his apti¬ 
tudes and his faculties. A boy who does 
not succeed in the ordinarj’ exercises of 
his class is apt to be discouraged and 
become apathetic. He falls to the rear 
and remains there. 

But offer him a new' field for hisacti\'it 5 " 
—drawing, cardboard modelling, car¬ 
pentering, smith’s work—let him show 
liiinself clever at it, and for the first time 
in his life he know s success. Emulation 
strikes in. The want of understanding 
the theory of this practice is daily present 
to his mind. The elomentai'y applications 
of the sciences come as a light to his 
path. It is a thawing, an expanding. 

That is wiiat happened to .Axel. I had 
seen it in otheis, but never had I seen it 
so strikingly. 
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W HILE the Dahomians were seated 
round the camp tiro (the same fire 
that had attracted the notice of Bottle of 
Beer), talking over their recent victory, 
Drummond and his companion were chat- 
tin" together as to their chances of once 
more gettin" away from the Africans. 

They were stretched out at full length 
on the grass just out of the range of the 
Hre-light, tethered together like cattle to 
a stake driven in the ground, thoroughly 
fagged o\it by the long journey. 

“Look here, Bobby,” said Barton, “I 
can’t stand this sort of life much longer; 
we must get back to the ship.” 

“ Easier said than done,” was Drum¬ 
mond’s reply. 

“ If w e go on much farther, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if we fetch Timbuctoo I Then 
we may give up all chance of escape.” 

“ Where’s Timbuctoo?” inquired Drum¬ 
mond, with a yawn. 

“ Oh, somewhere halfway across Africa, 
I believe.” 

** Where do you think these chaps are 
bound for ? ” ([ueried Drummond, indi¬ 
cating with his foot the negroes round the 
lire. 

“ Who knows ? They seem to be a w’an- 
dering tribe of slave-catchers; but, to 
change the subject, what do you say to 
making a bolt of it ? It’s pitch dark, so 
w'ith a sudden dash w e might perhaps get 
cover amongst the trees, and hide until 
they gave up the search.” 

“I’m game,” answered Drummond, 
“though I think all the same they are 
pretty sure to get hold of us.” 

“ Fortune favours the brave, niy boy,” 
and certainly in this instance the lads 
found the proverb to be true. 

Barton pressed his body quietly against 
the stake until it w as loosened, and at last 
managed to get it out of the ground with¬ 
out being noticed. Havuig managed this, 
the next obstacle was the rope, which he 
tried to slip off his waists, but could not 
succeed in doing. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” he remarked, after 
making several inelTectual attempts; “ I’ll 
just gather up the slack, and we must run 
together. Are you ready ? ” 

“Yes,” whispered Bobby. 

“ Then one, two, three—off! 

In a second they leaped to their feet, and 
before any of the Africans had realised 
w’’hat was going on, they had vanished 
into tlie darkness and were running like 
greyhounds they knew not whither. 

Pro\ddentially they took a direction 
which brought them to the bushes and 
trees growing on the top of the eastern 
side of the ravine, and as soon as they 
reached what appeared to be the entrance 
of a wood, they stopped to recover breath, 
and ascertain whether they were being 
pursued. 

Presently they heard in the distance 
the voices of the negroes calling to each 
other, and at the same time they became 
aware that daybreak was at hand, and by 
the faint light of the early dawn they saw* 
that what they had taken to be a small 
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CHAPTER X. 

wood w as in reality only a clump of trees 
and a quantity of bush, wdiich would 
afford little chance of concealment. ‘ 

“ We had better climb this fellow. 
Barton,” said Drummond, pointing to a 
giant tree; “ it’s our only chance of 

j shelter,” and with the activity of a monkey i 
j he ascended to the ffrst of the great over- 
1 hanging boughs, followed b\’ his com- 
' pan ion. Here the two lads paused for a 
second to take breath, then they swung 
, themselves up into a fork of the tree just 
where the great trunk divided into two. 

Barton uttered a Varning cry as he 
steadied himself on the edge of what 
, seemed to be a large hole in the centre of 
I the fork, and exclaimed, “ Gardner—take | 

; care ! The tree’s hollow.” ’ 

“ So it is, and if you hadn’t spoken I 
I should to a certainty have gone smash 
dow'n below,” replied the mate. i 

; “ We can’t do better, I should think, 1 

than go dow'n at once,” remarked Barton, ' 

I peering into the depths. “ Come along; ' 
there’s no time to spare,” and he dropped I 
I into the hollow’ trunk, where he was at 
once joined by Drummond. J 

' As the eyes of the young officers got 
accustomed to the semi-darkness, they ‘ 

' noticed that the earth was strewn with , 
a (piantity of dried ferns, and they also 
observed that at regular inteiwals large 
• wooden pegs had been driven into the ' 

I side of the trunk one above the other. ' 

I “ This looks as if somebody had been i 
■ here before us,” said Barton, who was 
; busily engaged in endeavouring to free his i 
wrist of the rope W’hich still bound him to ' 

; his companion, “There,” he exclaimed, i 
“ it’s oft* at last, and now I’ll soon get ; 
your end loose.” 

“ Hark ! ” said Drummond, “ I hear ■ 
the niggers howling ; they must be close i 
at hand. Little do they think how’ near 1 
they really are to us.” | 

Barton soon released his friend, and | 

' coiling up the rope, which was about half j 
a dozen yards in length, he hung it up on | 
one of the pegs just mentioned, and the ' 
two lads then sat dow’ii on the dried ferns j 
and listened more calmly to the shouts : 
of their evidently bewildered foes. ! 

The party of Dahomians who had in i 
I obedience to the orders of their chief 
started from the camp in pursuit of the 
1 young officers had, on arriving at the 
I clump of trees, scattered and surrounded 
it. A few’ of the Africans remained out- 
i side to watch, and the rest entered the 
I grove, shouting and calling to each other 
! as they made towards the centre. I 

i Here they rejoined, and were puzzled | 

I beyond measure at not having unearthed | 

I their late prisoners. After consulting | 

I together, and carefully beating the bush, [ 
: they fired a volley of arrows and shot | 
j into the tree tops, and having satisfied ; 

' themselves that by some means or the ; 
1 other the captives had got away, they 
1 hastened onw’ards in the hope of finding : 
I them amongst some bushes which they | 
I perceived on a rising ground a few’ | 
hundred yards to their left. 
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On reaching these bushes they were 
astonished to find that they were on the 
brink of a steep precipice ; in fact, they 
w’ere now’ on the summit of the eastern 
cliffs of the haunted ravine, and as they 
crept to the edge and peered into the 
bottom, they were astounded still more at 
the sight of a w’hite man standing at the 
door of a hut, some five hundred feet 
below'. 

The leader of the party at once de¬ 
spatched a swift runner to the camp 
to apprise their chief of this wonderful 
discovery, and ordered the rest of his men 
to continue their search for the boys, 
while he remained to watch what W’as 
going on in the ravine. 

When the chief, with all his followers 
and native prisoners, arrived, a grand 
consultation took place, and that w’orthy 
W’as eager to descend at once and fall 
upon the white man, w’ho, all unconscious 
of whe numerous eyes that were looking 
down upon him, was still leaning against 
the hut, chatting to our friend Gardner 
inside. 

Presently the Dahomians saw Lascelles 
go into the hut, and a few seconds later 
come out again with Gardner leaning on 
his arm; then the tw’o disappeared from 
view’ as they passed across to the cave at 
the foot of the steep side of the ravine. 

The Dahomians now’ began to examine 
the edge of the cliff with a view’’ to ascer¬ 
taining the possibility of a descent, but 
everywhere the rocks overhung the, pre¬ 
cipitous wall-like side. 

While they were thus occupied, one of 
the prisoners, the w hite-headed old w’itch 
doctor, requested an interview’ W’ith the 
chief, who after a few moments’ thought 
directed the hideous medicine-man to be 
brought to the spot where he was stand¬ 
ing, still gazing into the abyss, fearful 
that the tw’o W’hite men w’ould leave the 
place. 

“ Great w’arrior of the strong tribe,” 
exclaimed the old man, pointing wdtli his 
claw’-like finger to the depths below. 
“There is the home of the Jaliba, the 
death fetish of the ancient people of 
Kanem, who were sw’ept away by the 
great waters. Thy servant has been told 
by his father of the gold that the Kanems 
offered in the house of the fetish to 
Jaliba, and will lead thee to it if thou 
wilt restore thy slave to his country.” 

The eyes of the chief sparkled, and 
after some farther conversation with the 
witch doctor he promised that he w’ould 
give him his freedom in the event of the 
gold being found. 

The witch doctor was about to retire 
from the presence of the Dahomians w’hen 
he caught sight of Lascelles re-entenng 
the hut with Gardner. He started so 
violently as he recognised the latter, 
that he dislodged with his foot a large 
stone, w hich fell over the edge of the pre¬ 
cipice. A moment later both the chief 
and the medicine man saw’ the Kree man 
(Bottle of Beer) rush into the hut and 
give the alarm. 
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Bottle of Beer had noticed the Daho- 
iniana hovering about the edge of the 
ravine directly he emerged from the cave, 
and, as related in a previous chapter, lost 
no time in acquainting his master. 

"When the witch doctor recognised 
Gardner he gnashed his teeth and became 
frantic with rage. He urged the Daho- 

(,To bf coiilijimd.) 


mian chief with violent gestures to follow 
I him while he led the way to the entrance 
I of the ravine. 

j The chief, without loss of time, gathered 
I his men together and proceeded to or- 
i ganise an attack on the white men. 
i He soon ascertained for himself that 
, there was no possibility of reaching the 


hut except by entering the ravine at the 
narrow entrance pointed out by the medi¬ 
cine man, and so, after discharging his 
musket and ordering his followers to 
throw some boulders over the edge of the 
cliffs with a view to smashing in the roof 
of Norman’s hut, he led the way to the 
foot of the gorge. 


LOST IN A CEYLON JUNGLE. 

By Arthur Lee Knight, 
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T he crowing of the jimgle-cocks, the 
chattering of monkeys, and the 
screaming of peafowl and parroquets 
awoke Hugh, who had dropped oft* to sleep 
with his head on his brother’s shoulder. 
The grey dawm was just struggling through 
the interwoven branches of the trees and 
ilhuninating the shadowy depths of the 
forest with a chill ghostly light which 
gave little promise of the glorious bright¬ 
ness and heat of the tropical day which 
was so soon to follow. Hugh’s eyes were 
no sooner open than they fell upon the 
grotesque face of a grey-bearded Wanderoo 
monkey, grinning down upon him from 
amidst the foliage of the ironwood tree ; 
while, as a contrast, there sat perched 
upon a neighbouring branch a resplen¬ 
dent blue jay, busily engaged in pluming 
his feathers, and occasionally throwing j 
glances of admiration at his own tail. ' 
On the trunk of the tree numerous lizards 
and chameleons were running up and i 
down in search of an early meal; and a 
scarlet woodpecker had just lighted 
and was commencing to make his mys¬ 
terious tap-tap-tap. 

As the boys struggled to their feet, 
these interesting creatures disappeared as 
if by magic, for they all alike dreaded the 
appearance of man. 

“ I’m glad you had a little bit of a 
snooze, Hugh,” observed Guy, as he 
snatched up his rifle and examined it; 

“ I expect you were awfully tired.” 

“ I think I must have been a little done 
up, but I feel as fit as possible after the 
forty winks. Didn’t you go to sleep at 
all, Guy ? ” 

“ Never closed my eyes! I kept on 
thinking I heard all sorts of queer, 
strange noises, and that prevented my 
going off into ‘the arms of Porpus,’ as 
Sam Weller used to say. Why, once or 
twice I felt some animal brush against 
me, and whipped out my hunting-knife, 
but in a moment the thing was gone, and 
I’ve no idea what it was.” 

“ Ugh ! ” said Hugh, with a shudder, 

“ I’m glad I didn’t feel it. It would have 
put me in a fright, honour bright I Weren’t 
you terrified, Guy ? ” 

“I didn’t like it, I can assure you,” 
answered the other, “ and for all I know 
it may have been a great python, or 
an iguana, or some such animal.” 

“ Why not say a buffalo or a bear at 
once ? ” suggested Hugh, with a laugh ; 

“ but I say, Guy, are you taking us right ? 

I don’t remember that fallen cotton 
tree.” 
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I ‘‘I think I do,” answered Guy, leaping 
: over the prostrate trunk, wKich was being 
I eaten aw-ay by termites; “ you see, things 
j look so different by daylight. There! I 
I wish I had a gim to knock over that 
jungle-cock with.” 

The cold rays of dawm were now being 
.superseded by the fast-spreading golden 
light, which shot forth in ever-intensifying 
radiance from tlie eastern quarter of the 
heavens as the sun slowly pushed his W'ay 
upw'ards through a sea of lustrous vapom 
streaked with bars of russet and primrose 
cloudlets. All animated nature seemed 
I to awake at the bright and joyful sum- 
1 mons, and the deep shady woods rtmg ] 

■ with a lively and quaint metUey of animal, 
bird, and insect cries, which would have 
been almost bewildering to the ears of a 
stranger to the tropical zone, unaccus 
tomed as he would be to hearing aroiuid 
him such signs of an exuberant, teeming 
life. 

For some distance our tired sportsmen 
followed a rough beaten track which they 
believed to be that by which they had 
traversed the forest in pursuit of the fly¬ 
ing boar; but it was by-and-by brought | 
unpleasantly home to them that they 
w^ere in this respect labouring imder a ! 
delusion, for to their great astonishment | 
and dismay they suddenly found them- i 
selves upon the banks of a stagnant- | 
! looking reed-choked pond which they had ! 
I certainly not passed in the night. Some | 
I sedgy grass grew in rank tufts around the j 
j margin of this small tank, and tlie boys i 

■ at once noticed that the neighbourhood | 
I swarmed with emaciated, hungry-looking 

leeches, which repulsive creatures were i 
evidently prepared to promptly fasten 
upon any human being presumptuous | 
I enough to ventiure amongst them. Indeed, 

I dozens of them at once set out at a rapid 
pace \vith the intention of fastening upon 
i the legs of our dismayed young friends. 

” We’ve missed the path somehow ! ” 
exclaimed Guy, in disgusted tones; “ I 
made sure we were all right.” 

“ Never mind 1 we must turn back and 
try to find it,” answered Hugh, cheerily ; 

“ it can’t be far off, I should say; and if 
we stop here we shall be eaten up by 
these horrid leeches.” 

“I feel one on me already,” remarked 
Guy, and turning up his trousers he pro¬ 
ceeded to haul off two leeches wliich had 
already buried themselves in his flesh. 

Turning their backs upon the dismal¬ 
looking pond and its colony of voracious 
bloodsuckers, the boys fled from the spot, 


I and did not stop running till they had 
j covered at least half a mile. 1‘ausiiig 
breathless, they gazed about them, and to 
the right of where they stood ob.served a 
rude track trailing away amid the trees, 
which Guy declared triumphantly must 
be the path they had missed. Hugh did 
not feel so certain of this, but deferred to 
his elder brother’s judgment, and the two 
, plunged on recklessly over fallen and 
I rotting tree-trunks, and through coils of 
creepers and almost impervious under¬ 
wood, stiirtling the wary jungle-fowl at 
their early breakfasts, and now' and again 
frightening the timid little mouse deer 
from their sheltering thickets. On and 
on pressed the boys, eagerly looking out 
for any lamiliar landmark tliat w^ould he 
a sign to tliem that tliey w^re on the riglit 
track and were lihely soon to emerge, 
upon the well-known ravine where they 
hod buried the poonae overnight. 

After an hour had passed in this way, 
and still the dark forest seemed to enclose 
them in for an interminable distance on 
every side, Hugh stopped abruptly and 
grounded his rifle. 

“ Guy, I’m sure you’ve made some 
mistake. I don’t believe this is the w ay 
at all.” 

“Very odd, but I w^as just beginning 
to think the same thing myself I” an¬ 
swered Guy, looking rather ruefully 
around him. “ It’s an uncommonly rum 
thing, isn’t it ? It seemed so easy to re¬ 
turn the way we came, and yet w-e can t 
hit it off, somehow.” 

“ We don’t even know the direction.” 
said Hugh, rather hopelessly, “ and we 
may have been wandering tow'ards the 
other end of the forest all this time.” 

“ Wait a minute ; let me think ; yes, I 
should say that Farieland bore about north¬ 
east from here. Well, as near aA I can tell 
by the sun, we ought to bear oft’ more to 
the left. That’ll be right, Hugh, you may 
depend. Let’s look for a path or some 
sort of a track.” 

Somewhat reassured, Hugh shouldered 
his rifle once more, and assisted his 
brother in his search. An elephant track 
was soon foimd which appeared to lead 
in the required direction, and keeping 
well upon the alert, tlie boys followed it 
hopefully. The path had evidently been 
very recently made, and Guy, who was 
leading, pointed out to Hugh some 
drooping branches of the trees from 
which the bark had been stripped by 
members of the herd. 

Our yoimg sportsmen’s hopes were soon 
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(lashed to the jjroimd; for the track, 
which had led for some distance almost 
in a straiglit line in a north-easterly 
direction, commenced to turn and twist 
in a most erratic fa.^hion,and linall.v went 
otf at a tangent towards the south-west. 

Here was a dilemma ; and a serious 
one. 

llu^h was, hv this time, IxiyinninvT 
feel extremely fati^nied a!id ravenously 
liuiif^y ; and Guy, thouudi not so tired, was 


•• No, no, I feel better now after the 
sa?idwich, and it isn't your fault any 
more tlian mine,” asserted Hu"h stoutly, 
for he was far from wishing' to blame his 
brother. “ We must just do our best to 
^a t out of this horrid forest, or father will 
;4et alarmed at our long absence.” 

••I’m afraid he will be angry at our 
starting on the expedition without 
^'eeraJ)en,” said Guy, thoughtfully, “ al- 
thougli we did our 


way out. ‘ Never say die ! ’ must be our 
motto.” 

I'atigued as he was, Hugh did not care 
to admit the fact; and the boys were 
soon again on foot, wending their way 
back to the original path from which they 
hiul w andered. Striking this successfully, 
they walked on for half a mile or so till 
their eyes lit upon a fresh track, turning 
off to the right, and much smaller than 



very peckish, and rummaged in his pockets 
in the hopes of tinding some remains of 
the frugal supper they had partaken of 
overnight. One battered sandwich was 
all that rewarded Ids efforts, but even tijis 


best to find the old 
lellow.” 

•• I had forgotten all 
about Veera]>en. l>o 
vou think ho could 
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was better than nothing, and sitting 
down under an ebony tree, the boys 
equally divided the precious morsel and 
ate it with much relish. 

“ I wish now that the Apoo had made 
the sandwiches with thicker bread.” ob¬ 
served Guy, with a faint smile; “ tlioy'd 
have gone a little bit further. I’m afraid 
you’re aw'iully hungry, Hugh, and it’s all 
mv fault.” 


have been killed by a bear or a rogue- 
elephant, Guy ? ” 

*• Not he ! I’d back him against half 
a dozen rogue-elephants, any day ; and as 
to bears, he’s killed scores of them ! ” 

*• All the more reason w’hy those that 
are left should do their best to put an end 
to hint, that’s all I can say.” 

*• Are you rested enough, Hugh ? as, if 
so, we ll make another attempt to find our 


the former one. It looked almost as if it 
had been made by human agency. 

“ This is more like it! ” cried Guy. 
“ You may depend upon it this has been 
made by some of the Singhalese in search 
of ebony or satinwo(Kl.” 

Baffled again! Before the boys had 
covered a mile, the path suddenly ter¬ 
minated in some thick impervious brush¬ 
wood, and it seemed liopeless to attempt 
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to force a way. In all directions the 
jungle, just at this spot, looked dark and 
impenetrable; and it W'as not at all irn 
probable that some ferocious wild animals 
had chosen such a natural stronghold as 
a lair to which they might retire without 
fear of molestation. 

“ Sold again! ” exclaimed Guy, trying 
to speak cheerfully; “ right about turn, 
Hugh. I should think tins forest beats 
the maze at Hampton Court all to tits.” 

Once more the boys retraced tlieir steps, 
somewhat disheartened by their want of 
success, but still determined, like brave 
young fellows, to persevere. 

For two long w’eary hours they forced 
their W’ay in various directions, always 
hoping to see the broad sunlight and the 
blue sky as a reward for their plucky en¬ 
deavours; but all to no purpose. Dark 
and grim, the great forest still stretched 
around them far as the eye could reach, i 
and it was now impossible to tell how far 
they were from the spot where they had 
first entered it. 

At length Hugh sank to the ground 
with a moan. Ho had become <juite 
exhausted w'ith fatigue, hunger, and thirst. 
His head was throbbing violently, and 
his mouth and tliroat felt strangely dry 
and parched. 

Guy, much alarmed, rushed to his side, 
thinking he had fainted. 

“ I’m rather done up, Guy, that’s all. 

I shall be all right in a jiffey.” 

“ Do you mind my leaving you hero 
for a minute, old man ? There’s a stream 
just a little way in front, and I’ll go and i 
get you some water.” 

” That would be nice. I'm so thirsty.” 

Guy instantly darted off, and quickly 
returned with both flasks full of delicious 
cold water, of W'hich Hugh greedily drank. 
Dipping his handkerchief into the cool 
liquid, Guy then proceeded to bathe his 
brother’s heated temples and hands with 
it; and the latter soon announced that he 
felt much better, and only wanted a little 
quiet and rest. Thereupon he w'as moved 
into a very comfortable position on a | 
bank of moss, and urged to try and sleep 
for a little, W'hich he promised to do. 
Then Guy once more filled the flasks at 
the stream, drank some himself, and 
returned to the spot where he had left his 
brother in order that he might mount ' 
guard over him whilst he slept. i 

It was some time before Hugh went off 
into the land of Nod, for his head was ! 
still paining him a good deal, but wdien j 
he at length dropped off, Guy seated him- | 
self under a tree close by and leaned his 
weary back against the trunk, keeping 
his loaded rifle ■propped across his knees 
in readiness for any eventuality. He felt 
no inclination whatever to sleep, tired as 
ho now was, but on the contrary felt that 
all his senses were more than usuallj’ on 
the alert. His attention was a good deal 
absorbed in watching the antics and gam¬ 
bols of several monkeys who were making 
a neighbouring tree and its dependent 
creej ers into an arboreal gymnasium, and 
exhibiting the most daring acrobatic feats. 
Guy could not help feeling fascinated by 
the sight, though he was much too de¬ 
pressed in mind to be much amused. He 
was far more uneasy with regard to his 
brother’s illness than of the fact that they 
had lost themselves—thougli the latter 
was a suiliciently serious matter, as he 
knew only too well. For about an hour 
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I Guy sat thus, almost immovable, but 
glancing occasionally at Hugh, who 
seemed to be sleeping heavily, though 
now and then ho moved uneasily and 
muttered a few unintelligible words. 

J list «as the hour had expired, one or two 
small deer stole out from a thicket on the , 
opposite side of the way, and then looked 
suspiciously around. Evidently scenting 
danger, they made off down a narrow 
glade towards a denser part of the jungle. 
Guy followed their flight with curiosity 
mixed with admiration for their beautiful 
lithe forms and delicate limbs; but sud¬ 
denly, just as the deer were about to dis¬ 
appear from view, he saw to his astonish¬ 
ment a leopard spring from the branch 
of a tree, underneath which the fleeing 
animals were passing, and fix itself upon 
the back of the largest of the deer and , 
cling there tenaciously, evidently with the 
idea of having venison for breakfast! 

” I’ll stop your little game, my friend!” 
exclaimed Guy in great excitement, and 
quickly adju-sting his rifle to his shoulder 
he fired straight at the leopard, but evi¬ 
dently without effect, for both animals 
disappeared at the same moment amidst 
the brushwood, the spotted cat still keeping 
a firm hold of his prey. 

“AVhat’s the matter?” cried Hugh, 
startled out of his sleep, and looking 
around him with a puzzled and some^vliat 
alarmed expression. 

“ I’m awfully sorry to have awoke you, 
old chap,” said Guy apologetically, but 
I couldn’t resist the temptation of firing 
at a leopard carrying off a deer.” And 
he related the circumstances to his 
brother, who was much interested in the 
narration, and only regretted that he had 
not seen the occurrence also. 

As Hugh was feeling better for his 
thorough rest, the boy.s, about half an 
hour later, again set out to seek for a 
fresh path, only to be once more baffled. 

Very much discouraged, and suffering 
acutely from the pangs of hunger, our 
wayfarers threw themselves down on an 
open space near some large rocks, that 
they might hold a council of war and 
discuss fresh plans. The sun had now 
passed the meridian, and the afternoon 
shadows were beginning to fall. Tlie 
wild denizens of tlie forest were sleeping 
in the noonday heat, and the only sounds 
I that broke the profound stillness were 
the ceaseless whirr of the ever wakeful 
I cicada and the occasional screams from 
i the flocks of plum-headed parroquets. 
i The boys felt miserable at the idea of , 
their father’s horror and anxiety when 
I he found that they did not turn up at 
breakfast time. They felt certain also 
I that he would at once go to Veeraiien’s 
j domicile, and there learn—probably from 
j the hunter’s own lips—that they had 
I been out all alone in the jungle during 
I the long night hours. The one ray (*f 
! hope was that search-parties would be at 
I once organised to scour the forest in 
every direction, and therefore there was 
j a good hope of their being eventually 
discovered, though not perhaps for a 
I long time. i 

I Ultimately the boys decided to remain 
, where tliey were, and occasionally fire off 
I a rifle as a signal for the search parties. 

; Hour followed hour, however, and there ^ 

I was no response to the discharges, nor | 

I did a human voice fall upon their i 
( ears. i 


Sick at heart, and nearly w'orn out 
with fatigue and hunger, our young ad¬ 
venturers once more staggered to their 
feet, determined at any rate to seek some 
water wherewith to quench tlieir agonis¬ 
ing thirst. Hugh felt very giddy and 
feverish, but uttered no complaint for 
fear of alarming his brother. AVith slow 
weak .steps the boys pursued their way 
along a beaten track, feeling it now to be 
a painful operation to scramble over fallen 
trees and the other numerous obstruc¬ 
tions which blocked the way. They 
tried hard to keep up each other’s .spirits, 
but the result was rather a dismal failure, 
for thc\' were much depressed at not 
liearing any sounds of a rescue-party. 
This depression was chiefly owing, of 
course, to the weak state they had got 
into from want of food. 

Presently a little shallow stream was 
encounteied tiickling its way slowly be¬ 
tween mossy banks, and haunted by 
dragon-flies antb various aquatic beetles. 
How the boys qr.affed the welcrme water ! 
They felt as if they could never quench 
their burning thirst, even if they drank 
the stream dr}’! 

The siin was now setting in the gorgeous 
wc.st, and flooding the tree-tops with a 
roseate flush like that upon the young 
ruby-coloured shoots of the ironw’ood tree 
or the llowering pomegranate. Night was 
approaching rapidly, and it behoved our 
tired and almcst exhausted young way¬ 
farers to think of how they slioiild pass 
the long weary hours before another 
dawn sliould break. 

” If we could find any fruit, we slioulil 
be all right,” said Giiy, Hinging himself 
down upon the mossy bank of the stream. 
‘‘Unfortunately, orange and banana trees 
don't grow in the jungle.” 

“ I’vo seen lots of berries of different 
kinds,” answered Hugh, “ but I should 
be afraid to eat them for fear cf their being 
poisonous.” 

” If no relief-party turns up by the 
morning,” said Guy, ” I shall try and 
shoot a parrot or a peacock, and we must 
eat it raw, for we've no means of making 
a fire.” 

“ Yes. that’ll be better than starving. 
Do yon think that father is looking for us, 
Guy ’? ” 

“ Of course he is, but evidently not in 
this part of the forest, or we should have 
come across him.” 

I’m so tired; I don’t think I can 
possibly walk any further, Guy.” 

” We must try and pass the night 
somewhere near here then,” answered the 
elder boy, looking compassionately at his 
brother, “and I expect that you’ll be feel 
ing much better in tlie morning. You 
must try and sleep, dear old boy.” 

“ I’m not going to let you sit up all 
night to watch,” said Hugh, with some of 
his old energy. We’ll take turn and 
turn about.” 

Guy made no reply to tliis last remark, 
but wandered off a little way to examim* 
a cluster of rocks which he thought 
might afford a welcome shelter for the 
night. 

riescntly he disappeared from view, 
and it .seemed to Hugh, who was anx¬ 
iously watching for liis return, that he 
was absent for some time. 

In a few iniiuites. liowever, Guy came 
hurried!} back, and Hugh saw at once by 
his brother’s Hushed face and perturbed 
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manner that he had made some dis¬ 
covery. 

‘* Such a queer tliin"! ” said Guy, almost 
breathless from excitement and weakness. 
*• There’s a cave in amonjj those rocks, 
and I dctennined to jjo in and explore it, 
thinking it would probably be a good 
place to spend the night in. Well, I 
hadn’t gone more tlian a few yards when 
I heard a (]ueer sort of—sort of-” 

“ Sort of what ? ” asked Hugh, with his 
eyes almost starting out of their sockets 
with anxiety and impatience. 

“ Well, a queer noise, that’s what it 
was. It really sounded like some animal 
snoring ! ” 

“ Robinson Crusoe heard something of 
that sort, and it turned out to be a goat,” 
observed Hugh ; “ but this might be a bear, 
mightn’t it ? ” 

” No, I think the bears keep more in 
the low country,” answered Guy. ‘‘I’m 
not afraid of them.” 

“ I think we’d better go in and find out 
what it is, or it may be attacking us in 
the night,” said Hugh. “ Was it very dark 
in the cave, Guy ? ” 

“ Not particularly, but I didn’t go very 
far in. I thought I’d better come and 
tell you about it first.” 

“ Oh, Guy, don’t go without me. I 
don’t feel so bad now, and might be of 
some use. You see the brute might over¬ 
power you if you were alone.” 

Guy looked doubtfully at his brother, 
whose face was very pale and eyes 
feverish. 

“ You really don’t look up to much, 
dear fellow, and had better not attempt 
it,” he said, putting a hand afiectionately 
on Hugh’s shoulder. *• I’m game to con¬ 
front the animal, whatever it is, and with 
a rifie and a hunting-knife I can’t come 
to much harm.” 

‘‘ I daresay I look as shuck * as a coffee 
tree that the leaf-disease has seUled on,” 
answered Hugh promptly, “ but I’m not 
as bafl as I look, and I’m quite deter¬ 
mined that you shan’t go into that cave 
alone.” 

Seeing that his brother’s resolution was 
not to be shaken, Guy very unwillingly 
consented to the plan; and having re¬ 
freshed themselves with another copious 
draught of water, our young sportsmen, 
with slow tired footsteps, wended their 
wa\" in the direction of the cavern amongst 
the rocks. Hugh felt rather alarmed 
when he discovered how very weak he 
was in reality. His head w'as swimming, 
and his legs felt as if they must give way 
under the weight of his body. The 
strange news that Guy had brought, 
however, and the prospect of a new and 
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strange adventure, had fired his imagina- | 
I tion and acted somewhat as a tonic. ' 
Much the same effect had been produced I 
upon Guy, who Mas dying to solve the 
^ mystery of the cavern and its sleeping I 
; occupant. ! 

j “Here are some porcupine’s quills,” | 

I observed Hugh, as they gained the nearest I 
I cluster of rocks; and stooping doM n, ho i 
I picked up tu'o fine (juills, and shoMed 
them to his brother. i 

“ Porcupines often inhabit caves,” ob- i 
I served Guy, eyeing the quills minutely; | 
“ but I M’onder if they’re given to snor- ! 

' ing ! ” I 

I “ I dare soy thej' are, and if it should j 
turn out to be a porcupine. Me might [ 

I shoot it and try to eat a bit of it for | 

I supper. I should not mind it’s being j 
I raw my.self.” ' 

“ Nor I. I think I could almost devour i 
j a piece of shoe-leather or the lining of a j 
. M'aistcoat!” 

' “ Don’t make me laugh, Guy; it makes I 

me feel so bad. AVhere’s this cavern of , 
yours ? ” I 

“ There I ” Mhispered Guy, pointing | 
M’ith his rifle to an opening amid some 
lichen-covered rocks. | 

On tiptoe the boys approached, and i 
keeping their rifles ready for action, soon I 
fmnd themselves M'ithin the entrance. 
The interior M’as sparsely lit from fissures j 
in the rocky roof as well as from the j 
mouth of the cave, and our adventurers j 
M*ere enabled to see that they M ere in a [ 
low but apparently rather spacious natural 
hollow in the rock *, but it was difficult 
to judge of its dimensions OMing to the 
M’ay it tM'isted and turned—evidently 
getting narroM^er as it receded. A more 
eligible place for the lair of some wild 
beast could hardly be found. A bear 
M’ould certainly have found it an admir¬ 
able stronghold from M’hich to defy his 
enemies. 

Directly the boys had stolen on tiptoe 
into this mysterious cavern, the peculiar | 
snoring noise of M'hich Guy had spoken ! 
saluted their ears. It M’as loud, clear, j 
and regular, and seemed to proceed from | 
some slumbering animal quite within the i 
inner precincts of the cave, and therefore I 
of course out of sight. Hugh could feel | 
his heart thumping lustily against his i 
ribs, but successfully resisted the in- I 
clination to flee from the cavern M'hich | 
for a moment seized him, and at the i 
same moment he spied another porcii- ! 
pine’s quill lying upon the rock^', uneven j 
floor near his feet. | 

“ Nothing to be afraid of, if it’s only j 
an old porcupine,” he M’hispered to him¬ 
self. “It’ll keep us in penholders for I 
vears to come if M’e can manage to kill | 
It.” . ‘ 

(the end.) 


Guy made a sign to his brother to be 
cautious and to keep close to him, to 
M'hich Hugh replied % a comprehensive 
nod. 

Cautiously and silently the boys crept 
on, stooping a little to avoid knocking 
their heads against the low stony roof. 
Their rifles Mere throM'ii forMard ready 
for use, and M erc at full-cock. Guy had 
also taken the precaution to see that his 
hunting-knife Mas loose in its sheath. 

The tortuous cavern gi’CM’ darker and 
darker as they stealthily advanced, and 
the snoring noise greM' momentarily 
louder and louder. The boys now 
thought that they could distinguish some 
dark object lying huddled up in a far 
corner. In another moment they were 
certain of it, and also that the snoring pro¬ 
ceeded from this recumbent object, Mhat- 
ever it might be. 

Just at this critical moment, Hugh, m Iio 
M’as in a highly excited nervous state, 
stumbled and accidentally let his rifle fall 
from his hands. With a loud clatter the 
M'eapon descended upon the rocky floor of 
the cave, and immediately exploded from 
the force of the concussion, creating a 
terrible din as the roar of the discharge 
echoed and re-echoed along the vaulted 
roof like the rolling reverberations from a 
thunder-cloud. 

Loud above all this turmoil, hoM’ever, 
rang out a terrific yell M'hich struck terror 
to the hearts of our young adventurers. 
Never in all their lives had their ears 
been greeted with such an uncanny, 
blood-curdling cry, and it seemed to have 
the effect of making their hearts stop 
beating with suspense and terror. 

What enhanced their alarm and con¬ 
sternation Mas that the cavern M'as 
filled with smoke, and they could perceive 
nothing. 

The boys, hoM’ever, had no intention of 
turning tail. Terrified as they Mere, 
they Mere determined to confront the 
daiiger, whatever it might prove to be. 
In an instant Hugh had recovered his rifle 
and commenced to reload, Mhilst Guy 
raised his piece to his shoulder in 
readiness to tire. 

At this instant, and much to the boys’ 
amazement, a loud guttural exclamation 
of “ Aiyo Sarmy I Antha rendu sinny 
doreya ? ” (“ Goodness me ! can it be the 
two young gentlemen ? ”) rang through 
the cavern; and then a dark, almost 
nude, M'ild-looking human form, with 
starting eyeballs and unkempt hair, darted 
out from amid the clouds of smoke, and 
confronting our astonished young friends, 
made a profound salaam. 

“ Vecrapen, by all that’s M’onderftil 1 ” 
cried Guy, excitedly. 

It ivas Veerapen I 
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I SHALL never forget the delight with which, I 
as a lad, many years ago, I paid my first 
visit to the incomparable collection of beasts i 
and birds in the Gardens of the London | 
Zoological Society, now familiarly, and I ' 
may say fondly, known by the abbreviation I 
have adopted in the heading of this article 
— a delight that with rare exceptions has 
been repeated, and indeed intensified, on every 
occasion when I have gone there since. 

Like the Crystal Palace, the Zoo is a 
national institution, and it would be nothing 
short of a national calamity if anything were 
to happen that would necessitate its being 
closed. 

Beasts are all very well in their way, they 
have their good points, no doubt, and without 
them, or at least some of them, we should | 
scarcely get along as comfortably as we do; ; 
but for affording genuine interest, and ex- , 
tremest pleasure, commend me to the birds, 1 
than which there is, absolutely, nothing | 
more beautiful, I might even go further and 
say, nothing as beautiful in Nature. Some ] 
will dissent from this assertion, no doubt, 1 
but, que voulez-vous ? as we used to say in 
Brittany, this is a free country, and such is 
my opinion—the inference is plain, and 
needs no commentary. 

Well, I entered the gardens, as I nearly 
always do, by the gate that faces “ the 
Albany ” at the end of Portland Road (the 
south entrance), and as I passed through the ! 
turnstile I invested sixpence in the purchase j 
of a “ Guide,” a copy of which I had not 
seen for a long time. The man who sold it 
politely informed me that I was to turn to | 
ray left. Now I am not obstinate, nor pos- | 
sessed, I hope, of a contradictory spirit, but ! 
.somehow I deliberately neglected his advice. I 
and turned to my right, which would, I 1 
knew, bring me to the Three Island Pond, 
the inhabitants of which, however, the day 
being decidedly sultry, were hiding away in j 
the shade, so that I saw none of them. 

I therefore retraced my steps a little way, 
and reached the vultures’ aviary, where I 
w’as particularly struck by the quaint appear¬ 
ance of a fine specimen of the European 
bearded vulture, which I did not recollect 
ever having seen before. Of imposing size, 
and grave and reverent demeanour, this 
curious member of the feathered tribes has 
that part of the eye which is usually called 
the “white” of a particularly bright ver¬ 
milion, an arrangement that had a decidedly 
weird effect when he blinked at me through 
the pair of spectacles he seemed to wear on 
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the bridge of his nose, and ; 
which consisted of a dark I 
line starting from the centre ' 
of the upper mandible to , 
each eye which it sur- | 
rounded, exactly simulating 
one of those aids to vision 
that are known by the name 
of pince-nez. The long 
ribbon-like grey feathers, 
each w'ith a wliite midrib, 
in which the bird is clad, 
complete a picture that 
cannot be called less than 
remarkable. 

Not far off were three ex¬ 
amples of another European 
vulture, the griffon, or gry¬ 
phon ; two of which, young 
and foolish creatures evi- I 
dently, were billing and I 
cooing together on the ! 
ground, near the railings ! 
of their cage, for all the 1 
world like a pair of exaggerated turtle | 
doves; but the third, who, no doubt, felt 
himself to be “ quite out of it,” sat “ like | 
Patience on a monument,” on his perch, ; 
absorbed in self-contemplation; and well ’ 
he might be, if he was deploring his own ; 


ugliness, for I verily believe he was about 
the most hideous bird I have ever seen. 
His head and neck were of course bare, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of his family—bare, 
that is to say, of feathers, for they were 
covered with short grey down—but where 


the bareness terminated, and the feathers 
began to grow, wae a collar or ruff, of long 
grey hair, six inches long at least, tliat posi¬ 
tively fluttered in the breeze like the hoary 
locks of some “ ancient Cadmus,” who for 
reasons best known to himself had neglected 
to wash them during a period of many years. 
The ruffs of the younger pair were made of 
feathers, and probably so were those of the 
old fellow , but only the midribs were left, 
and these certainly looked like hair. 

Passing on from the vultures, I failed to 
see anything in the garganeys’ pond, or in 
that of the mandarin ducks, so I went on 
through the tunnel, crossed the bridge over 
the canal, and took a peep at the northern 
aviary, where two Iceland falcons were lying 
prostrate, with outstretched wings, each on 
the floor of its den, utterly overcome by the 
heat, and wondering, no doubt, what had 
become of all the ice and snow. 

Near by were a handsome pair of spotted 
hawk eagles, looking as impudent and defiant 
as only birds with a crest can look ; and not 
far from them sat two vociferous sea eagles, 
which, however, did not favour me with a 
specimen of their vocal powers. Very digni¬ 
fied, nevertheless, they were, dressed in their 
national costume of white, grey, and brown : 
the first colour obtaining on the head, neck, 


breast, and tail, the second on the wings, and 
the third on the back and belly. 

Leaving these interesting birds and many 
others to my right, I soon reached the insect 
house, which I was desirous of inspecting, 
not for the purpose of looking at the motlis. 
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caterpillars, ainl butterflies it contain';, or 
even at the Gymnotna t lectriciis, but ."imply 
to see what kind of birds were there. Tiie 
tooth-billed pigeon, the nearest living rela¬ 
tive of the lamented dodo, was still alive, but 
sleepy, taking his siesta no doubt, as were 
also the radiated cuckoo and the common 
bee-eater. The latter of the first birds, by 
the bye, I have never seen alive, though I have 
noticed their stuffed remains, stuck in various 
agonised, because unnatural, attitudes on the 
headgear of certain female persons whom I 
have happened to meet from time to time. 

Here, too, I beheld for the fir';t time a 
triton cockatoo, a rare and curiou.s native of 
New Guinea, that reminds me of a cross 
between the well-known Australian lemon- 
crest and the blue-eyed cockatoo, but in all 
probability it is a distinct species, and it also 
was sleepy and disinclined to speak or even 
move. I had evidently paid my visit to the 
insect house at the wrong time of day. 

Ketracing my steps, according to the advice 
given in the guidebook, I once more crossed 
the bridge over the canal, and turning to my 
right reached the parrot-house, always to my 
mind the most interesting, if the noisiest, 
part of the gardens. Before entering the 
house, I stopped for a moment to look at the 
macaws swinging on their perches, as usual, 
under the trees, and apparently as lively as 
ever. The old hyacinthine was especially 
active, though his age must now be consider¬ 
able, and near him were his relatives the 
glaucous and Spix’s macaws, both not much 
behind him in either respect. 

On goin;^ into the parrot house itself I 
missed many a familiar form, as well as 
perceived several new ones. The grand old 
Goliath aratoo had joined the venerable Vasa 
in the happy hunting grounds of the Psittaci, 
if there be such a place ; and so had the rare 
horned and Uvean parrakeets, as w’ell as one 
of the white-fronted hawk-heads. There was 
a grey-headed example of the latter, however, 
newly added to the collection, the first of its 
kind seen in the parrot-house I believe, 
though one was given to me a good many 
years ago by a Brazilian friend. 

Two Patagonian conures were remarkable 
as representing a species that occurs at a 
low'er latitude than any other know’ii parrot, 
its habitat extending down as far as Ticrra 
del Fuego, whereas all the other members of 
the race are found in tropical and subtropical 
regions. 

In an adjoining cage was a mountain 
ka-ka parrot from New Zealand, fabled to kill 
sheep in the Britain of the south, but 
evidently confounded with some kind of 
hawk, which bird it not a little resembles, at 
least in outward appearance. 

It seems to an outsider somewhat contra¬ 
dictory to lodge such birds as the Patagonian 
oonure and the ka-ka parrot, which last 
comes from the summits of the New* Zealand 
Alps, in a place where the temperature ave¬ 
rages 85 degrees Fahr. all the year round. 

The extremely civil and intelligent at¬ 
tendant pointed out to me a new treasure 
in the shape of a pair of red-mantled par¬ 
rakeets, which reminded me both of the 
rosella and of the Pennant; but when I 
suggested that they might be a cross between 
those well-knowm species, and bred in some¬ 
one’s aviary, he pointed to the card on their 
cage, on which I read in bold Roman 
capitals the name, Platycercus erythropepluSy 
and there was nothing more to be said. 

Although by no means either rare or new, 
I must allude, ever so briefly, to a couple of 
blue mountain lories from Queensland, v/hich 
have been lodged in the parrot house since 
1880, a very unusual length of time for such 
birds to survive in confinement. They are 
l:)eginning, however, to show signs of age, 
one of them especially, and I fear they will 


not last much longer, in spite of the great 
care evidently lavished on them by their 
keeper, who pointed with legitimate pride to 
the date of their reception by the Society, 
which contrasts favourably with that on 
many of the surrounding cages. 

Passing round to the other side of the 
parrot house, I at once nii.'^sed the golden 
conure, or Queen of Bohemia’s parrot, a 
beautiful creature with green wings and 
bright canary-coloure<l body ; but the yellow¬ 
thighed caique was there, as perky as ever, 
though he must now have reached a very 
considerable age. 

There are three kinds of Va.sa parrots 
included in the Society’s collection ; namely, 
the large, the medium-sized, and the small, 
the last of which is also known by the name 
of Praslin’s parrot. They are most extra¬ 


was found reduced to the same length as the 
I broken one, the amputation having been 
effected, the keeper thought, by the bird it- 
I self, which had found some difficulty in eat¬ 
ing with a bill the two halves of which were 
not of the same length. 

The grey hypocolius in an adjoining cage 
' is a native of the countries bordering on the 
Persian Gulf; it is remarkably tame, and in 
l)erfect condition as to its plumage. In size 
it about equals a skylark, but is a percher, and 
j has a more ^lanci figure and a longer tail, 
and altogether gi*eatly re.sembles—well, a 
I grey hypocolius. 

The blue waxbill, which is much like a 
hen cordon bleu, but is larger and shows 
more of the characteristic sky-blue tint on 
I its small person, and the grenadier waxbill, 
a creature that beggars description, its colours 
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ordinary creatures, though I am unable to 
enlarge upon their chief peculiarity; but one 
of them lived for more than fifty-two years 
in the parrot house, and was an old bird 
when acquired by the Society, soon aftoi* the 
opening of the Gardens. 

There are other birtls in this house beside 
members of the parrot family, and there 
have been some very rare ones—for instance, 
I have seen several examples of the great 
bird of paradise there, but these exquisite 
creatures no longer adorn its precincts. 
However, I saw two red-billed hornbills, very 
curious-looking, but not handsome birds, 
about as big as a jackdaw, grey and white in 
plumage, but with characteristic bills of a 
dull vermilion red colour. One of them, by 
some means or other, managed to get half 
of its lower mandible knocked or broken off, 
and a day or two after\s*ards the upper one 


are so many, so brilliant, and so variously 
intermixed, are both new additions to the 
Society’s collection of foreign finches, which, 
for want of a more suitable place to put 
them in, are lodged at one end of the parrot 
house. 

Swainson’s long-tailed jay is a most extra¬ 
ordinary bird, for it has a long tapering tail 
which it keeps on perpetually swinging wdth 
regular and deliberate motion from side to 
side, exactly after the manner of the pendu¬ 
lum of a grandfather’s clock, while the rest 
of the creature’s body remains perfectly still. 
I was so amused by this peculiarity of the 
pendulum bird that I omitted to take a note 
of the colour of its plumage, which, however, 
I have an indistinct recollection was a mix¬ 
ture of blue and green. 

Various sorts of toucans, barbets, and 
especially some raouse-like colies might well 
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claim a word or two as very remarkable 
birds, but they are none of them rare. The 
black-crested turacoo, however, as contrasted 
with the ordinary white-crested variet.y, or 
species, is curious, and makes an incessant 
yelping noise like a hungry puppy. 

Reluctantly bidding farewell to the parrot 
house and its ninety and odd distinct species 
of parrots, not to speak of almost an equal 
number of other birds, I passed once more 
through the tunnel that joins the norih r.nd 
south portions of the Gardens, an.l, unal u ed 
from the straight path by the elligy of 
charming Sally chimpanzee temptingly dis¬ 
played on my left, emerged opposite the 
eagles’ house, in which I noticed no rarity, 
and looked in vain for the abode of the weka 
rails, the site of whose former domicile I 
found occupied by a kiosk, recently erected, 


black bill and the tuft of russet-grey brown¬ 
ish feathers on its head, undoubtedly give it 
a very strange appearance. 

! In another compartment of this aviary 
j stalks the handsome, and yet hideous, mitred 
Guinea-fowl, a creature resplendent as to its 
plumage, but repulsive-looking as to its black 
1 and bare head and neck. 

In yet another marches up and down no 
less a personage than the horned screamer, 
a diabolical compound of noise and eccen- 
' tricity of form ; though for that matter there 
I is not much to choose, in both respects, bc- 
I tween it and its companion the cariama, 
which is thought to be a crane, though much 
more like one of the secretary vultures ; while 
the screamer is supposed to be nearly allied 
to the goose family, though its feet are un¬ 
webbed and its habits terrestrial. It seems 



X. Red-billed Hornbill. a. Pendulum Bird. 


as I was infonned by the guidebook, for the 
sale of photographs of the animals living in 
the gardens. 

The owls did not detain me long, for with 
the exception of one staid old gentleman 
with a very wise expression of countenance 
who stood on one leg, blinking, in the door¬ 
way of their common residence, I saw none 
of them. 

My next halt was at the eastern aviary, 
where I found the missing weka rails, from 
New Zealand, which are said to be connected, 
by remote descent, with the moas of those 
])eculiar islands. I was next especially 
struck by the hammerhead from Southern 
Africa, a strange bird also called the tufted 
umbre, and a near ally of the bitterns, which 
is said by the guidebook to make an enor¬ 
mous domed nest of huge masses of sticks, 
and to breed in societies. Its long, thick. 


unnecessary for the guidebook to remark 
, that these birds are distinguished for their 
I loud, harsh voices, but perhaps it is as well 
to break the fact gently to visitors. 

I Passing from these ornithological paradoxes, 

i I glanced in at the night herons’ enclosure, 
i my beau-ideal of an aviary, and was glad to 
find that the birds from which it takes its 
name had realised the wi.sh of the compiler 
of the guidebook, by building a nest and 
rearing a fine brace of young. “ The nests ” 
(of the night herons), says the compiler on 
page 26 of his useful little guide, “ are gene¬ 
rally placed in bushes or on pollard-1 rees, and 
when thickly massed together, as is often 
the case, and tenanted by young birds, with 
their parents in attendance, offer an amusing 
spectacle, which, it is hoped, may be rppro- 
duced on a smaller scale in this aviary.'* 

This enclosQre is also the summer abode 


of the flamingoes, which looked as stately as 
ever, whether gravely mai'ching over the 
grass, or dozing calmly on one long leg; it 
seems a pity they should have so strictly 
vowed themselves to celibacy. 

The pelicans, I saw, were as staid and 
stolid of demeanour as ever, but I passed 
them quickly by, for 1 wished to visit the 
western aviuiy', and my time was short; but 
I saw nothing special in it, and after a regret¬ 
ful look at three^ioble examples of the great 
bustard, once common on Salisbury Plain 
and other open tracts of country in Britain, 
but now extinct, I was fain to take my de¬ 
parture, without seeing the great hornbills, 
those comicalities of nature, or the apteryx, 
the most truly wingless bird in the world, or 
the cassowaries, or the cormorants, which last 
have, on more than one occasion, bred in 
the Gardens, laying two eggs and rearing a 
pair of young; not to speak of a host mere 
of equally curious and delightful birds, as 
well as the beasts of which I did not even 
look at one, though not a few of them are 
well w'orthy of more than a moment’s con¬ 
sideration. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Recent disastrous Gales .4Nd the “ Bov’s 
Own ” Lifeboats. —During the recent fatal 
gales, one of the lifeboats subscribed for by 
our readers—that stationed at Poole in Dorset 
— did right good service. We quote the first 
record from the “ Bournemouth Visitors’ 
Directory, and Poole, Christchurch, and East 
Dorset Advertiser: ”— 

HEAVY GALE. 

A Ves-sei. in Disnui^ off CHKi.‘;TriiLncH Head. 

This q/lt^rsioon (Tuoalay) a very heavy gale sprang 
np in the English Channel, and many jilaces along tl»e 
coast sulTere<l. During the afternoon, the coastguanl 
at Chri.stchnrch observed a vessel flying signals of dis- 
tres.s just off the Heafl, and attemiJts were made to 
reach her for the pur{Kiso of rendering assistance, but 
in confie<iucnce of the liwivy sea proved unsuccessful. 
Information was then telegraphe<i to Poole for the life- 
boat there to go to the a.sfei^tance of the vessel, whicli 
was unknown, and owing to the terrific sen which 
appearctl to be breaking right over her was in a most 
perilous position. The communication, we understand, 
came through Messrs. H. Burden and Co.’s telcphouc, 
and Mr. H. Burden, jun., immetlintely gave informatioji 
to the Customs House and arrangements were made 
for the lifeboat to be launchetl. Some difficulty, how¬ 
ever, was exixricuced in making up the boat’s crew, 
and Mr. Burden very gallantly volunteered to make 
one of the number. With a fair wind the boat made 
gootl headway, and when she got outside the harbour 
behaved splendidly, so we were informed by the Crew 
of the steamship Telegraph which folloNvcd, but scon 
afterwards returned. It was too misty to see anything 
of the vessel, and the sea was running very heavily. 

At Bouruomonth there was a very heavy sea 
running the whole of the afternoon, and the full force 
of tlie storm was felt. The rumour that a vessel was 
in distress off Cliristchurch Ledge spread through the 
town, and a uundjor of peoiile were to be seen on the 
pier wateliing the Poole lifeboat as she passed, just 
after five o’clock. 

The correspondent who kindly sent us 
the cutting adds; “The gale was one of 
the heaviest experienced in this neighbour- 
liood for years. The sea was terrific, the 
wind being dead on shore. Christchurch 
ledge is distant from Poole some nine or ten 
miles.” 

Then a few weeks later, viz., November 11, 
Mr. Charles Dibdin, secretary to the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution, forwarded us 
the followfng copy of a telegram just received 
from its Poole Branch ;— 

Xovtmber 11,1891. 

At one this morning boat signnlle l. Procecdc^l to 
sea and found Norwegian brig .Sf.Jertiii, of lunsburg, 
26G tons, on shore in Poole Bay. ilaiiiina.«t gone. Sea 
breakiug over sliip. Crew consi.-tiug of cajiUin, eight 
men, and Customs officer, rescued with gtc.al difflovilty. 
Ship total loss. 






WiiiT.v Hats.—I was asked to jay a wonl or two 
about these cliaruitiii; [k-uj, s») gladly comply. Well, 
the cage la of the first im|iorUnce. It bhould beau 
a.t )H>bsihle aiil with pcrclies, and a little tree, if 
there be room, for these rodenta dearly love to climb. 
There shtuild Ik* a dark retinng-nx)m with a nice nmr- 
kjI of the very cf^nnesf t»f hay in it and a bit of cotton¬ 
wool in winter. Thus bc<l should be frcqueutly changed. 

for anything specially tunciful 
fjuiire tower to your cage with a 
up the centre and a way out to the roof 
a QiigstafT should This gives no end of fun, 
for sitting on one end on top—doing sentinel—.i white 
rat looks very droll. The cage should be betlded first 
a piece of clean pii|)ei on the bottom drawer, and 
o.'cr this nice hay. Take the cage down when you 
•ant amusement, phuiiug an j thing a rut can carry, from 
sister's silver thimble, if she isn't looking, to an 
i:.)p;e, 0 |)en your pet'sd<xjr, and the fun will commence. 
Hut before a rat is really tunny it must know and love 
k’ou, 80 it must b*; frejpiently nursed. They tirvtr bile 
f handlwl as b.ibles. Fo<xJ : bread and milk, grains, a 
ipplo and green stuff. J^othing salt 


-- ....black and white seeds, atid 

nothing else except a> medicine. 


remember the nights, ay, and 
the days too, will bo very cold iudeed,and act humaueh . 

“ _ : .. outdoor kciinel all the exercise it 

is possible to ^ve him should be allowed, and ho must 
But it is far more liumanc to take 
stormy night, or on a night that vn 


-In 8i.iall kitchon-gardtns 
there Is but littU work to be done thib mouth Tin 


I.— The Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Babbitry, Kennel, Garden, etc. 

By Gordon St.^bles, c.m., m.d., r.n. 

The Poultuy-Rits*.—F irst an I foremost, Ixiys all, 
boys of all our fancit*s, poultry keepxTS. pigeon fiiliciers, 
aviary lads and caviary lads, ral;bit furmers. dog men 
and gardeners, let me wish you a happy new year, as 
well as a 8ueces>ful one in your various fad.s. ’ 'i'hose 
among you wlio are going away abroml -and lieing an 
edtl sailor myself. I hope many of you are going to 
trust your fate to tlie brine and the breeze-have my 
kindliest wi.shes for their future welfare, and I liojw 
tliey will not forget the “ H.0.1*.'’ Tlio-c who stay at 
liouie—and to their nuinber may there lx? fresh addi¬ 
tions every wt*ek- will fiud me in these “ Doings " ever 
reaxly to admonish, to instruct, to advis»\ and some- 
tin»« even to liully : aii*l i netsl liar-lly add I shall 
continue to take tlie greatest pleasure in doing .so- -bar 
the bullying. 

Ncetl I add that T als4i wish a wry speeial happv 
New Year to our girl reailer.s, who join our ranks for 
the .sake of information and even ilelight. 

And now to go back to hanfanut. I sai l in last 
“Doings" I liked the yw/a • last, but there are many 
other kinds, in fart von ran hanlly name .a bu*e<l tliii't 
bai? not tx’en bantami'sel. Tlic treatna’iic of all will of 
c»)urse be similar, but tlic heavier hreeis will naturally 
re«iuire lower perelies. such as the I'oehin bantam. 
The.v are dro’l, pretty, old-fa-shione l Idrd.s, with a good 
deal of honest pride alx)at them, suid liardy birds, but 
reriuire e.xpreir-c and plenty of green foo<l. They lay 
winter and summer according to time of hatching, and 
sit as well. Then there are cuckoo?, Nankin, black 
and whitc-liootcil, etc. 

If I thouglit that bantam.s took lioM of our readers 
as Ji fancy 1 should Ixvinl our Editor to give us a 
coloured plate of the chief breeds. It would make a 
cliHnning one. Meaiiwliil'* we can think about it. It 
iis time enough yet for setting a little hen on bantam's 
eggs, but the fowl-house and run should be got ready. 


.^mong big fowls the chief work of the month i.- 
wet'tling out those that are not neeihxl, attention to 
cleanliness, gfxxl lx?«]ding, well-scraix:*d perche3--N.H. 
Dirty pc-rclies have much to do with the production of 
bumble-ftx)t—in a worl seeing to the general warmth 
aiul comfort of the run. Warm soft foo<l on a very 
Cold morning is a great treat. As for eggs, I do not 
hold altogether with condiments, but Spratt's fowl foixl 
has a wonderful effect on egg production, in alxmt ten 
days’ time. To cx|K*riment with it—and 1 my.self never 
adopt anything on hearsay—fooil a part of tlie run 
with it, siiv a few fowls, and the other in your onlinury 
way, 

Thk riiiKON Loft.—R ead last month’s “Doing.-." 
Continue to fee<l well and never forget, to fill the hoj)- 
1 ers over night and to set* to the water. It i.s apt to 
get frozen this month, and tliat i.s a poor hxik-out for a 
pigeon. A haixlfnl of hemp now and then to ^let 
pigton.s or fancy stock is a great treat in cold weather. 

begin now to prepare for keeping iiigoons—I am 
talking to m w fanciers. Cet your loft and everything 
all re.tdy according to Cocker. Do not, pmv, write 
a-king tis what yon ouglit to pay for thi.s or that brt'cd 
of pigeon, for all dejiends uixm the quality. No mutter 
how humble the breeil i.s you commence with, yon will 
gain experience ; ouly see that they are healtliy, youug, 
and strong. 

The Aviary. —All is quiet in this fancy. Happy is 
the lx>y who owns a really good soug canary to cheer 
him In’those days of gloom. 

A lK>y the other day sent me three «.amples of seeds, 
canary, summer-rape, and inga, to a>k what I thought 
of them. Ho mixes liis own seed, and ho is quite right, 
for the shop mixtures are often sad trash. The canary- 
seeil sent was very goxi, glittering, fat, and clean ; the 
rape not all ripe. The inga : well, it lookcil a gxxxl 
Kiiecimen, but I am no judge of this seed. I only know 
one Inga, a genus of leguminous plants, natives of 
South America, and there arc alM)ut 15U species. But 
the inga of our markets is, I believe, the seed of a kind 
of thistle whoso Imbitat is North America or I.ower 
Canada, the right mime being Niga. I should still, 


c?drtb is asleep and ix?rlia(S bedded iu snow. It so. all 
the better. But much can be done in the way of tidy¬ 
ing up. If the weather be open, digging* may lx* 
fini.sheil. If harl frost, wheel out manure. Take up 
j'ursniiH if you Imre any. In the heap the mumire 
should be tunicxl. It is thus got ready. 

The Flower and Window-Gardexp.-Sow flower- 
w*c«ls under glass. Plant out spring flowers, if not 
already done. Clean and tidy everywhere. Protect 
tender flowers against frost, and buds wherever yxjs- 
sible. 


II.—Entomolo^. 

By Bev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

The wise entomologist will in January make up his 
mind for a month of goo<l indoor work. There are no 
moths to be looked for, with the exception, ]x?rhap8, of 
Jlibernia rupicapraria on the ]xiliugs ; tlie ground will 
]irobably be far too bard to allow of auyLhing in the 
way of pupa-diggiiig ; and even the hibernating beetles 
are* hardly to lx* got at, except, possibly, In moss and 
the loose rubbish underneath corn-stacks. But indoors 
there i.s sure to be plenty to do. Probably your collec¬ 
tion will require a certain amount of re-arraiigemeiit. 
If you can affonl it, by far the best plan is to purclios*? 
sufficient store-boxes (or, better still, a cabinet) to 
contain a series of all the British lepidoptera. Then 
get a lalx*! list, which you can procure of any dealer, 
cut it up, pass a “ minikin ” pin through the centre of 
each label, aud space out your boxes, leaving sufficient 
room for a row of each species. By adopting this plan 
you will have no further trouble, for whenever you ol>- 
Uvin a new insect, you will have the space already pre¬ 
pared for it. 

Every insect has two scientific names, the first that 
of the genus, the second that of the s^iecies. In all 
label lists the former of these is printed in large typ«*, 
and the latter In small; thus :— 

Melaxhte hiftata. 

Tlie generic name mn.st l>e pinne*! at the head of 
the first .s|x.'cio3 which it contains ; the specific name 
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shonlil be rut beneath the lost specimen in tlie series 
of each species. In this way : — 



(Space for series.) 


proo'Uata etc. etc. 


When you come to the eml of a grenus pLice the 
name of the ne.vt imm*'<liately beneath the specitic 
name of its last species ; tims 


ftuctuata 


ANTICLE.V I 


The amount of space left for each si>etMes must of 
course depeiui u{>on the size of the insect aiul tlie luuu- 
her of specimens that you inteml to keep. For the 
very rare ones, such as the Bath Wliito (1‘if‘ri^ l)apli~ 
it will be unnecessary to leave space for more 
than one example. 

Take care that your rows are straight. 'Nothing 
looks worst' than a V>ox full of inst'ots arranged without 
re^-oird for the i>ecnliarity of parallel lines. 

Very likt ly you may not be able tt) afford the outlay 
which labdiing out an entire collection entails. In 
that case, disiK'tise with lalx'lling altogether for the 
pretent, and V)e content with a few Iwxes to begin with. 
(.»nly, take care that these are good. It is ver>- false 
economy to keep insects in ordinary boxes to which, in 
an amateurish way, you have applhsl a cork Uittom ; 
for the mites are sure to get in, ami your choicest | 
sjH.'cimens will bo re<luced to dust. Far better to save 
for a while, keep shorter series, and purchase pruiK'r 
store-lx)xe.s from a dealer. The most useful size, to my 
thinking, is that sold at 5j., wliich mea.sures IG in. by 
11 in., and will hold a lot of insects. All m 3 ' own 
boxes are of tliis size. Take care, in buying, that each 
box is carefulK' made and well seas«med. It ouglit, 
when clo-e I, to lx; perfecth' air-tight. Keep them in u 
dry room, but not t<K> near a fire. 

Be careful, in moving inse^'ts, to do .so ^itb proper 
forceps, or else with “ iong-nos«'d pliers," which, per- 
sonalU', I tuuch prefer. liaise them without a jerk, or 
the Ixxly and aiitcnnae will go. Any repairs can l>e 
done with a little coaguline, which must Iw thoroughly 
melted before use. 


Corrtspo 111) diet. 


PoLYPU.s OF Nose fH.).~l. For the simple reason that 
the nose is not only an intricate but delicate organ, 
we aflvise you to oousult a dtKitor or surg«!on aud d»> 
as he bids you. f?kiu ailments emanating from the 
nose are apt t«) .spread. 

Pigeon AXi)ruoEEs.sioN (Charlie).—!. The shot must 
be cut out witii a fine lancet. 2. An eli'ctric engineer, 
Charlie, esiH.-,'ially it you can pay a .small i»remiuni. 

Guowing T.m.i. (Toby).-Gold]>erker wants to grow 
.small ami you want to grow tall. Goldix-rkcr is 13, 
ami 5 tt. *G in. You are 1C, ami only 5 ft. We 
couldn’t cut I’erker down, and we won’t attempt to 
cut you up. Could you not amalgamate withPerker. 
Well, anyliow, tr>'* Imlian clubs and oatmeal. If 
that treatment does not make you stretch out, you 
are not the growing kind. 

Cats having Fits (.\nib).-l. Give two grains of 
bromide uf ijota-ssuiin and one grain of iodide of 
potassium morning and night for three weeks. Cod- 
i liver oil, or jdenty of gooil cream 2. Y’es, your 
' voice may break after seventeen. 

Black and Tan Doc.s (B. and T.).—Not water dogs ; 
but any dog can bt* taught to swim. 

Food for Mavks (Elsie Read). -You shouldn’t have 
given your mavis or thrush hemp. A 
dough "of pt'aiiioal and milk, brctul and 
milk, a little mince meat, garden worms, 
gnaiis. ami a stone in cage to break 
them on. 

Blotcufjs (Primus).—Use oxide of zinc 
ointment. Just rub it in before going 
to betl Drink more milk. 

Anotheu Long Lad (Six feet).—Well, 
you are more sensible anyhow. At 
sixteen years of age you have reached 
the decent height of six feet, and you 
want to grow broad in proi)ortion. You 
must take plenty of exercise out of doors, 
but no xpurtfwg—rowing, cycling, walk¬ 
ing, and Indian clubs. Eat well, but 
don’t over-eat. Plenty of potatoes anti 
Hour food geuerally. 

Cayenne Feeding (K. N.).—The liest 
cayenne is mixed with egg and breatl- 
crumb or any soft fcxxl, and given on 
the first signs of moulting, and so on 
till the end. One choppetl bard egg, one 
biscuit (milk), aud a teaspooniui of 
K. N. 

VaR iots (Anient Reader).—!. A'qu are 
mcHlest and outsfoken anyhow, and wo 
like that. 2. And we too are thankful 
that you are a better Ixiy. 

Pori.TRV (R. A. E.).—You ask us “ posers ’’ 
which we could not answer without 
seeing all your arraugements. There 
is .something rotten in the state of 
Denmark I 

Don.MICE, EiTC. (A. T. C. Smith).— !. Yes, 
we won’t forget dormice in the Doings. 
2 . It was your own fault if you did not 
go on lioard the Wanderer. Many boys 
did this summer, so Dr. Stables assures 
us. They had only to breathe the magic 
letters, “ B. G. IV’ and were at once 
invited up the steps. Don’t be so shy> 
next year. 

Making Hair Grow (Haidec).— No, Miss, 
it was only meant for moustachios. For 
eyebrows the following might be rubi>e«l 
in morning and evening for a lew 
weeks. It is a preparation formulatwl 
by the great Erasmus Wilson. Eau de 
Cologne, two ounces; tincture of can- 
tbarides, two drachms ; oil of rosemary 
and oil of lavender, of each ten drops. 
It is used also for the cure aud preven¬ 
tion of baldness. 

Distemper (Inquisitive).—There is no 
cure. Symptoms must be watched and 
comljated; in fat't, the dog has to be 
nursed through the complaiut. 

CROS.S Eyes (Disfigured).—Visit the Eye 
lIospitaL 

Ring Doves (E. B.).—Oh, yes. Right 
cuough, if both healthy. 

Caviary (Constant Reader).— Too long 
to give here. Get the Book of the 
Guinea Pig. Upcott Gill, 170, Strand. 

Proportions (Lothringen). — Good ; if 
you are not fat. Fat makes duffers. A 
lad of seventeen should be as hard os 
the backstay of a Dutch brig. Your calf 
is small, you don't walk enough. 
Feeding Doves (W. 8. E.).— SmaU grains, 
crusts, sop. Read back Doings. 

Roots for Rabbits (Alice Smith).—Just 
the roots you would eat yourself. Miss 
Alice ; potatoes, turnips, carrots, beet, 
parsnips, etc. 






































































By David Ker, 


Author of “ Thf Tiijfr Chief of BurmaJi," etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—AX UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

fjHE eventful August of 161*2 was already half spent, and 
the Champions of the Kremlin, now many thousands 
strong, were far on their waj" to the decisive conflict which 
awaited them beneath the walls of Moscow, when one of the 
coimtless bands of peasants that were pouring in from all sides to join the arm^* upon which hung the fate of Russia, 
while tramping along a rough waggon-track through that seemingly interminable forest which in those days extended 


cha:mptoxs of the kremlin. 

A RUSSIAN' STORY. 


almost up to the gates of the capital itself, overtook an old grey-bearded man in the dress of an ordinary Russian 
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villager, who seemed to be travelling all 
alone in the same direction. 

“ What, Daddy Vanya! who’d have 
thought of meeting you so far from 
home?” cried a stalwart young feUow 
among the volunteer recruits, who 
seemed to recognise this solitary waj^- 
farer. ” Well, you’re a bold fellow to 
venture alone, with no weapon but 
that axe in your girdle, through tlie depths 
of this unsainted wood, where there are 
as many robbers behind every thicket as 
there are flies in a honey-pot. It’s as 
much as your son Vaska would care to 
do, soldier though he is. But surely you 
aren’t going to the war too ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” warmly answered the 
greybeard, who was no other than our old 
friend Ivan Susanin himself, Vaska’s 
father. That’s just w'hat everybody 
said when the message came from our 
young Boyarin, Yury Nikolaievitch (may 
Heaven bless and preserve him!; giving us 
leave to march out and fight for holy 
Bussia; and they marched away without 
me, saying that I was too old to serve— 
as if I would lie by the stove like a sick 
grandain, when all our brothers were in 
the field for the good cause! So I just 
came on after them by myself; for, though 
my hair may be white, yet my arm is 
still strong enough, God be praised, to 
strike a good blow for holy Kussia and 
the orthodox faith! ” 

The old hero said no more than the 
truth ; for, except that his hair was whiter, 
and that the lines on his w’rinkled face 
were somewhat deepened, the four years 
that had passed since his midniglit rescue 
of Father Abraham from the wolves had 
Avrought little outward change in him, 
and he looked just as sturdy and resolute 
as ever. 

” Well said, father ! ” cried three or four 
of the volunteers, pleased wntli the old 
man’s undaunted spirit. ” It’s just such 
men as you that w^e want! ” 

“ And besides,” added Ivan, ” his 
Brightness Yury Nikolaievitch was gra¬ 
ciously pleased to send me word that my 
boy Vaska is with the army, in atten¬ 
dance upon himself; and I should like to 
see the lad once more.” 

“ So you shall. Daddy,” cried the first 
speaker, heartily. ‘‘ We’ll take you along 
with and just let me see any robber 
try to touch you then,” 

But the old peasant shook his head. 

“ I thank you, children,” said he, 
cheerily, “ but although I’m pretty hearty 
for my ago, these old limbs of mine could 
never keep pace with your young muscles, 
and I sliould only clog you and keep you ^ 
back. Forward, then, and God be with 
you; I’ll follow as best I can.” I 

The young volunteers exclaimed loudly j 
against this, but old Ivan was firm ; so the I 
recruits, bidding him a cordial farewell, I 
marclie lon.and were soon out of siglit. Old I 
Susanin, following in their track, plodded I 
steadily onwnrd for another hour, and I 
thcMi, unwillingly owning to himself I 
that he was br»th tired and hungry, to-k * 
his seat on a fitllen tree, and proceeded to j 
lunch upon the huge shapeless lump of • 
coarse black bread, whievh seemed to repre- ; 
sent his entire bill of fare. 

But all at oiiC(i he started and bent for- ‘ 
ward as if listening intently, for a light | 
hree/e suddenly brought to his ear. amid 
the gho-^tly sihuna' of tlie fjrest, a distant | 
sound of hr.iiKji '/oicus I i 


Were they the voices of robbers ? It 
seemed only too likely in such a place ; I 
but as a stronger gust of wind brought 
the sound more plainly to the listening 
man, it appeared to him that the tones 
were those of men in pain. 

The next moment he was heading at a 
brisk pace in that direction. 

As he advanced, the sounds grew* 
plainer and plainer. Groans, murmurs, 
half-stifled cries, sharp exclamations of 
pain or impatience, mingled wdth more | 
than one savage execration, came to his i 
ears too distinctly to be mistaken; and a | 
sudden turn in the path placed the 
explanation before his eyes. ‘ 

In a small clearing by the roadside j 
stood a mouldering and halfiruined wooden | 
building (apparently a deserted hoiise-of- ' 
call), through the broken door of which | 
Ivan dimly saw that the bare, damp floor [ 
was completely covered with men, some | 
lying at full length, others seated with | 
their backs against the wall. ' 

All w’ere eyidently more or less severely | 
wounded ; and Susanin rightly guessed 
them to be Russian soldiers, vvlio, struck | 
dow'n in one of the skirmishes that pro- j 
faced the great battle, had been left behind | 
by the headlong advance of their com- , 
rades, and had crept in here, to live or I 
die as they might. 

Just then, a clear musical voice rose ! 
through the clamour of moans and mur- ' 
murings: | 

” Courage, children! all will be well ; 
yet. My brethren of the monastery are 1 
not far behind, and will take good care | 
of you when they come, and until they j 
do come I will stay here with you, and I 
everything shall be done for you which I 
one feeble old man can do.” I 

At the first sound of tliat voice the old , 
peasant gave a start, and liis rough visage I 
grew radiant as he pressed close up to the j 
shattered door, and peered through the j 
wide gaps in its planking. But the i 
interior of the building was so dark that 
Ivan, strain his keen eyes as he might, 
could but faintly distinguish a shadowy 
form in a long dark robe (against the 
blackness of w’hich were outlined flowing 
locks of snow'-wdiite hair) flitting noise¬ 
lessly to and fro among the prostrate 
figures of the wounded men. 

Tliore was a momentary silence when 
the monk (for such ho evidently was) 
ceased to speak. It seemed as if the | 
bitterest pain and discontent were mute , 
in the presence of one whose voice and , 
manner were the very embodiment of , 
cheerful hope ; but at length a huge red- , 
bearded fellow, with a frightful wound in 
his head, growled out, in a tone half- 
surly and half-apologetic: 

“ You mustn't take ns for grumblers, 
holy father; but it is hard upon us to lie 
here crippled .and useless wlicn all our 
brothers are in the field for Kussia, and 
to have done no good with it after all- 
Tlie fight’s only just begun, and here we , 
arc out of it already ! V o would not 
have grudged either life or limb in a good ^ 
cause you know we would not ! —but we , 
hoped tliat our lives would have been of , 
some use : and of what use are tliey now ? ^ 
It's just as if we had never lived at all ! ” j 

” My son,” answen'd the old monk, I 
gently, “ in the days of my youth I spoke 
like that to a very dear friend of mine, i 
long since gone home to God; and he 
answered me with the words of a hynm ^ 


which he loved, and which was on his 
lips when he died. Listen to it now, all 
of you!” 

And forthwith a strain of music, soft 
and sweet as the ripple of flowing water, 
stole over the listening throng; and these 
were the words which accompanied it: 

“0 deem not tlmt tby life is nought. 

Though all unmarke*! it be; 

The Eye tliat views each secret thought 
Ts never eloseil on thee. 

If thou hast known the gracious Hand 
That turn? thy loss to gain. 

If thou hast lived at His command. 

Thou hast not livetl iu vain ! 

“If ever thou ha.>t paused to aid 
A sorer heart than thine. 

Then o’er tliy lot of sorrow played 
A beam of love divine; 

And though thy dreiims of glory fly. 

And pleasure turn to pain. 

And name and fame in darkness lie, 

Thou hast not lived in vain 1 

“ What though thy bones, by Fame uncrownwi 
Shall moulder cold and low ? 

The stream that cheers the thirsty ground 
Steals witli a noiseless flow ; 

The ealm, sweet life that nieekly fell 
’NeaHi hanahty man’s dis.I{iin, 

III (IimI’s own iKiok shall Itlaze to tell 
Tlion hast not livetl in vain ! 

“Doth sorrow's teardrop dim thine eye? 

Dotli sadness cloud thy brow? 

Tbc (Jod that reigns o’er earth and sky 
Was oiiee more sad than thou. 

JIU bniw was dark. His eye was dim. 

His heart was wrung with piin: 

0 mounior, hast thou lived like Him, 

TliOii liast not lived in vain ! 

“The blighted joy, the hope grown dim. 

The heart’s despairing wail, 

Tliey do but bring then' near to Him 
Whose inereies never fail; 

If sorrow to a Father's heart 
Doth closer bind tliy ebain, 

D then be sure, wliere’cr tliou art, 

Thou hast not livcil in vain ! 

“Then mourn not life’s negleetcd worth. 

Nor hojx's that bloom to die ; 

The seetl that now lies hid iu earth 
Shall ripen in the sky. 

When earth and heaven shall pass away, 

And sun and stars shall wane. 

Through eiuFess ages ahalt thou say, 

*I liave not lived iu vain!”’ 

It -was strange to sec how, as the song 
proceeded, tlie pld man’s clear, sweet 
tones (now melting into tenderness, and 
now ringing fresh and joyous as the caroi 
of a skylark) seemed to soothe and charm 
into repose the fierce feverish restlessness 
and pain of these wild patients. Groans, 
murmurs, and muttered curses gradually 
died away. Scowling brows were 
smoothed, tossing limbs laj" still, faces 
distorted with pain grew calm ; and the 
chant ended amid a silence so deep that 
one might have heard a leaf rustle. 

But far greater than its effect upon the 
wounded men within was the impression 
produced liy the song upon the listening 
peasant without. Nearly four years had 
elapsed since Ivan Susauin bad last heard 
that voice, but it was not me to be easily 
forgotten ; and, unable to restrain himselt. 
any longer, he burst headlong into the 
room. 

“ Praise Ijo to Heaven, father,” cried 
he, ” that I have found you aizain ! There; 
is but one man in Russia wlio could speak 
or sing like that, and ymi can l)c no other 
tlian Father Al>raham Palitzin ! ’’ 
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“Abraham Palitzin!” echoed tlie dis- : 
abled soldiers with one voice, “ the de¬ 
fender of Scrgi-Troitza ! Is this he ? ” j 

“ This is he," cried Ivan joyfully. 
“I never dreamed of such luck, holy j 
father, as to have your company on my | 
way south ; for assuredly your holiness is | 
journeyiii", like me, to join the Champions 
of the Kremlin.” ' 

“I am, my son,” said Palitzin; “and 
thou mayst do me j'ood service as a ^niide, , 
if thou art fmniliar with this district; for 
I know little of it, and may easily lose my ^ 
way.” 1 

“ If that be all you need, hither, you | 
may be easy,” rejoined Susanin, eonfi- 
dently; “for I have been throii^li these 
woods so often in my pilL^rimai^es to the 
holy shrines,* that I know every road and ! 
by-path as well as I know the folds of my 
ow'n pocket.” 

“ Let us be j^one at once, then, for we 
have no time to lose, and yonder come | 
my brethren, wlio will care for these sick 
folk,” cried the monk, sp’'in,L:in<j: to his i 
feet as nimbly as a boy, and catcliin^f up 
his stair and a small bundle that lav , 
beside him. “ Farewell, my children - ; 
may the blessing of Heaven be upon vou | 
all!” 

“ God keep you on your way, father,” ; 
answered the invalids w'ith one voice; 
“you have done us more good than tifty 1 
doctors ! ” 

As Father Abraham and his guide 
moved away through the wood, the latter 
said hesitatingly : 

“Father, I know you fear nothing; ■ 
but if I may venture to advise your holi- j 
ness, you will take a footpath which lean , 
show' you, and follow it till we get out of i 

♦ Those [lilf^riniaLros soin. tiincs r\f< inl to .'iluui-t | 
iricroilihlo (iisf;iiiros. I an I'M liiis-iun (h m- 

s.nnt (It .TorusHlom. wlio tniv. i ,-. <1 4iti font (evt'opt ' 
tbo short ) till- nlmle 'iiytaiici.- liom Arch¬ 

angel on the White Sea.—D. K. 


this w'ood; for though the high-road’s 
shorter in distance, no one dares to travel 
by it now that it’s beset by the Lvi ” 
tLions). 

“ Methinks I have heard of them,'" | 
said the old monk, composedly; “they | 
are a band of brigands, are they j 
not ? ” 

“Indeed they are-the worst robbers ' 
in all Kussia; and they call themselves ! 
• Lions ’ because the vTe the kings of the | 
forest, and pounce upon every man who I 
passes. Tlie whole gang are bad enough, j 
Init their ‘ ataman ’ (captain) is a regular ! 
demon. He’s done such things that folks 
can't sleep for thinking of them, and 
mothers frighten naughty children with 
the name of * Otetz Yeremei ’ ” (Father ^ 
Jeremy). 

What did yon say his name was?” 
cried Palitzin, starting as if from a 
blow. 

“ Father Jeremy,” repeated Ivan, half- : 
apologetically ; “ and \ our holiness niay 
well be angry that a sacred name should 
be w’orn by such a son of Satan. And 
yet it may be his right name, too; for 
tliey say he tuns a monk once, only he 
broke his vows, more shame for him ! 
But whether he’s changed his name or 
not, it won’t help him much, unless he 
could change his looks too ; for any one 
would know him among a thousand. 
He’s three arshcens high (seven feet) and 
strong enough to lift a tun-cask of w'ine 
in his hands, like Ilia Mooroinetz ! ” f 

Father Abraham turned away his head 
quickly, as if to hide his face, and mur¬ 
mured, in the low', compressed voice of 
one struggling with a spasm of cnielpain: 

“ Poor hul! it is inde<‘d he ! ” 

Then suddenly the brave old monk 
seemed to control himself with a mighty 


t A b'k'ciiiliirc Tiiissiiin licn> of tlio tenth ccutar}', 
fiitncrl lor liis feats of sticiikjth mul daring. 

(To be coiifiiiued.) 


effort, and, turning to Susanin, said 
calmly-: 

“ My son, I w'ill go by the high-road; 
lead me thither.” 

This resolution, in the very teeth of 
his W’arning that this was the very road 
most infested by the terrible robbers, 
naturally amazed honest Ivan not a little ; 
but he obeyed w ithout a word of remon¬ 
strance, never doubting that, should tliey 
fall in with the notorious “Lions,” 
Heaven would work some miracle to save 
such a holy man from harm. 

When they at length came out upon 
the highway, its utter loneliness and 
silence, together with the weeds and wild 
grass by wliich this once busy road was 
almost overrun, bore gloomy testimony 
to the universal terror inspired by Iho 
marauding “Lions” and their dreaded 
chief, of whoso presence they soon had 
terrible proof in the sight of a few' 
whitened human bones amid the long 
rank grass, mingled with mouldering 
shreds of clothing. 

Even this ghastly spectacle, however 
(which made Susanin himself look raiher 
grave), failed to shake the courage of tho 
dauntless monk, who went forward as 
unhesitatingly as ever, and even with a 
kind of strange eagerness, though his 
face wore a look of such unutterablo 
sadness that Ivan felt awed in spito of 
himself. 

They had been ncarlj' an hour on the 
road without meeting any living thing, 
and afternoon was just beginning to u auo 
into evening, when all at once there was 
a crash in the thickets beside them, and 
four savage-looking men, armed to the 
teeth (whose appearance was a stiango 
mixture of s(iualid ruggedness and taw dry 
finery), sprang out upon tiiem from the 
bushes, two on one side and tw’o on tho 
other, with a hoarse shout of “ Stoif ** 
(Halt.) 


AAIONG THE DAHOAIIANS. 


By James Cox, r.n., 

Auihor of " Ilnxc I Lofl mtj Fin'jerf “ .Vyj/Vm Gafotted," Cnvfjht and Caged," etc. 


B y the time the chief had reached the 
narrow' aperture in the cliff, Las- 
celles, Gardner, ajid Bottle of Beer had 
completed their preparation.s for giving the 
enemy a warm reception, which it was 
lioped might save further bloodshed. 
Everything valuable, or likely to be of 
use, was at once removed into the cave, 
and the barricades having been finished | 
find made as strong as time would permit. i 
T^ascclles handed Gfirdiier a rifle, and 
distributed the remaimng arms amongst 
the men. ! 

“ Look here, Gardner,” said Lascelles, , 
•* I am going to le.ave you in command of 
the fortress for a short time, while Bottle 
of Beer and I reconnoitre outside. Y’ou 
may depend on my fellow s, 1 think, until ' 
I return.” 

Lascelles tlien removed a few' of the 
stones from the barricade, and, followed 


CHAPTER XI. 

by the trusty negi'o, crawled out into tlie 
space between the hut and the mouth of 
tlie cave, whence lie wa^ able to look 
down the length of the ravine. 

All was quiet; there were no signs at 
present of tho foe. Tlie tall grass and 
broad leaves of the bananas growing in 
the bottom rustled in the breeze that 
sw'ept up the narrow' defile, and tlie little 
stream of water tliat meandered at the 
foot of the high cliffs flowed silently- past 
the watchers. 

Lascelles, his finger on the tiigger of 
his ride, lay motionless on the ground, 
with his eyes fixed on the entrance to 
the ravine. 

His companion, who w'as crouching by 
the side of his mastiM', suddenly touclied 
Lascelles’ elhow' and pointed towards a 
clump of tall grass growing just in-ide 
the entrance. 


i “ Fire ! ” was Lascelles’ only reply. Tho 
! sharp crack of the tw'o rifli's rang tlirough 
I the air, and almost simultaneously a daiL 
I figure bounded upw'ards from tho grass. 

, and throwing up his arms turned half 
j round and fell face downwards, 
i “One of them gone,” remarked Las- 
eclles, as he reloaded. 

I “ Y’^es, sail, but liere’s de rest coinin’,” 

I was tho response, as a mass of (lie 
I Dahomians rushed through the narrow- 
mouth of the gorge, and, with hidions 
J cries and yells, came bounding np th.o 
1 ravine. ' 

“ Another shot, and then into the cavo 
1 as (]uickly as possililo.” 

The two men fired, and almost la fore 
I the smoke of the rifu s luni cleared away, 
tliey had disappeared uiio their refn at. 
Tliey did not ivach flu' cave any too 
, soon, how c\ er, for ju.st as they entered, 
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a shower of arrows struck the breast¬ 
work. 

Gardner, it was evident, had made 
"ood use of his time. He had placed all 
ms men at tlieir respective stations, 
ready for tlie word of command. 

Lascellcs now stationed himself at one 
of the various loopholes, and seeing the 
blacks crowded together close to the 
month of the cave, he gave the word 
which he would only too gladly have 
withheld, and the command was quickly 
obeyed, a volley ringing out. 

The enemy, thus taken bj" surjwisc, 
made a hasty retreat to the other side of 
the ravine, yelling and shouting as they 
went. 

But they soon recovered from the first 
shock, and made a daring attack on the 
breastwork, hurling against it large 
pieces of rock and stones. So vigorous 
was the attack, indeed, that Lascellea 
feared the barricade would soon give 
way. 

The defenders kept up a hot fire for 
some minutes, w'hen the enemy once 
more retired, many of their number being 
lulled, and many more wounded. 

Lascelles and Gardner availed them¬ 
selves of this brief respite to put the 
barricade in repair. They moved the 
bags of provisions from behind it, and 
had them replaced by large pieces of 
rock. 

While these preparations were in pro¬ 
gress the African chief was taking counsel 
with the old medicine man as to the best 
w’ay of proceeding. The advice given by 
this worthy was to wait till night, and 


then to approach the cavern quietly and 
try to undermine the barricade. 

Mr. Lascelles and Gardner, after 
strengthening the fortifications as much 
as possible, found time to look about 
them, when Gardner exclaimed excitedly 
—“ Look, that is the same old wretch 
who nearly killed me on the night when 
yon rescued mo ! ” 

“ That’s strange,’" responded Lascelles; 
“wdiy, it’s the very same old nigger that 
I was telling you of. And this accounts 
for the Daliomians finding their way 
down here so easily. What a crafty old 
scoundrel he is ! ” 

Grasping his rifle, Lascelles took aim 
at the medicine man, but at that very 
moment he turned his head. The ball 
w'hizzed past it, and struck the chief in 
the arm. This caused a great commotion 
among the Afiricans, who with renewed 
energj’ rushed towards the cavern. 

For a short time the position seemed 
critical, but a hot fire was kept up, and I 
the enemy were at last forced back, but | 
not until they had done considerable ! 
damage to the barricade and also to the | 
defenders, two of whom were badly i 
wounded. i 

For three hours all was quiet; no trace ; 
of the enemy could be seen. ! 

“ Well, Gardner, what do you think of | 
it'? ” asked Lascelles. 

“ Perhaps they will wait until dark ; 
before they again renew their attack,” ' 
was the response. 

“Look here,” said Lascelles, “I’ve 
thought of a plan in case we have to re- i 
treat.” 


“ Retreat! Where are you going to 
retreat to ? ” said Ganlner. 

“ Why, don’t you know that there is a 
passage leading from this cave to the 
land above the ravine ? I propose that 
if we are forced to retreat, which seems 
higlily probable, as we go we leave 
some gunpowder in holes in the ground, 
which my men will very soon make, as 
the floor of the passage for some distance 
is composed of earth. A good mine in 
, such a place maj^ be the means of saving 
ns, and may even prevent the need for 
further slaughter. 

A rapid conference followed, the result 
I of which was that batches of men were 
! sent, imder the direction of Bottle of 
I Beer and Lascelles, to carry out the 
object in view, Gardner being left with 
some men to guard the entrance. 

He seated himself upon a rock and 
peered anxiously through one of the loop¬ 
holes to try to discern what was taking 
place outside in the fast deepening 
gloom. 

After sitting in this position for about 
three-quarters of an hour, he thought he 
discerned a figure moving cautiously not 
far from the barricade; nor was he mis¬ 
taken, for soon he saw others approach¬ 
ing. 

Gardner passed the word along for his 
men to hold themselves in readiness in 
case of a sudden attack; but he was 
anxious not to precipitate matters. 

A man was tdso despatched to inform 
Lascelles of what was taking place^ 

iTo be continued.) 
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f'piiE seasoTi v,:i- advancing. Winter 
X would soon call young Axel’s parents 
to S.tockliolin, and'liie friendship which 
/iaily grev/ stronger between him and my 
ooys would undergo a forced interrup¬ 
tion. lie was almost broken-hearted 
abrait it. I-J(' toll ns he had never been 
so hnppy as anioiigst ns, and declared 
tout liis whole (It'sire was never to leave 
our school. Air. Akerstroin was, I 
remember, much scandalised at these 
aspirations of his pupil, and I had rea.son 
to believe that Madame Ebersen looked 
with a very unlavourable eye on the 
growing ta^^te her son showed for work. 

“ What is the good of it all. Axel ? ” 
she would say to him. “ You should 
leave that sort of thing for people who 
have to earn their living. I have always 
thought it good for a line to be drawn 
between those who work for amusement 
and those who are obliged to work. 
Believe me, so much ardoim is super¬ 
fluous. Whatever you may do, however 
ignoirtint you may be, your social posi¬ 
tion is assured; you will always be, my 
son, a descendant, on your mother’s side at 
least, of an old and noble race. No one 
can take that away from you, and it is 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE FIRST SNOW. 

ridiculous for you to fasten on to work as 
if you were some unfortunate peasant 
wdio wishes to rise in the w'orld.” 

Yes, my boys, this lady, who was 
really intelligent and cultured, did not 
scruple to put into her son’s head such 
silly and extravagant ideas. She would, 
I think, have been better pleased if, 
instead of the ardent curiosity he now' 
possessed, he had had the old patent of 
stupidity which Mr. Akerstroin had 
discerned. That, according to Madame 
Ebersen, w as the better style, and it w as 
I not at all objectionable ifor people of 
! quality to be slightly stupid. An. en- 
i lightened mind was in her opinion a sign 
I of plebeian origin, and it must have come 
I in the direct line from his great-grand- 
; father the labourer. Poor lady ! I often 
thought about her with a good deal of 
( astonishment, and if I had not pitied her 
: I would have laughed at her. She ought 
' not to have been born in the nineteenth 
century, and she ought not to have 
married a business man; she should 
have come five centuries earlier, and 
been the wife of some great lord and 
lived in a castle. But she was great and 
noble-minded with it all, and incapable 
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of a vile action—a woman of admirable 
(qualities if pride had not turned her 
head. 

I do not know what influence her pre¬ 
judices might have had on any other 
child but Axel. But he w^as born wdth so 
happy a disposition that nothing harmed 
him.* Ho smiled at his motlier’s notions, 
as he called them, but that in no way 
altered the respect and allection he bore 
to her. He knew' that his father thought 
quite differently, and probably in his 
young wisdom had decided that the 
difference in their opinions was due to 
one of them thinking with a masculine 
bram. For my part I confess I was 
surprised that in spite of all this he 
remained so attached to us. I may tell 
you in strict confidence that I W'as rather 
afraid of Madame Ebersen, and ‘that if 
she had assailed me with her cliilling 
eloquence, I think I should have aban¬ 
doned my cherished com'ictions rather 
than withstood so imposing a personage. 
Fortunately, communications betw^een the 
haU and the school were not frequent, 

! much to the comfort of Dame Ulrica, who 
* found Madame Ebersen “ insufferable.” 

Once, however, these two personages 
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did come into contact, not without 
causing me the keenest apprehension. It 
was impossible, I thought, for the shock 
of their opposite electricities to occur 
without a lightning flash, and I would 
rather have been a hundred miles away 
at the moment of explosion. But luckily 
no one was killed. 

It was at the beginning of winter, the 
day the snow first came. Only a few of 
the boys arrived, and they were blue with 
cold, and much more inclined to warm 
themselves by sliding on the ice than by- 
going through their lessons. I hardly- 
expected to see Axel, but he arrived up to 
time, wearing big shoes, gaitered to the 
knee, an otterskin cap down over his 
eyes, and only the tip of his red nose 
showing over his coat collar. 

“ Here I am, sir,” he remarked, 
cheerily; “you thought I was going to 
show the white feather, didn’t you ? But 
you were wrong, as you see.” 

“ It is all very well,” said Gulloe, 
“ when you come in a four-horse carriage.” 

“ But we didn’t. We walked. Look ! ” 

“ It is enough to kill any one,” growled 
Mr. Akerstrom, who had come in after 
his pupil, and was standing near the 
stove. He was mutlled up in an enor¬ 
mous overcoat lined with fur, and the 
little we could see of his face was 
decidedly ill-tempered. Stella, seeing he 
was cold, offered hun a cup of hot tea, 
which he swallowed without a second 
asking, and it seemed to put a little 
warmth into him. As to Axel, I never 
saw him in such good humour; he 
laughed, he sang—during the interval— 
and put the whole school in high spirits. 
This truly Scanduiavian weather evidently 
suited him. 

And in the cold is not the Norseman in 
his element ? It gives us new life, it 
excites all our faculties. In a keen frost, 
when the air is still, when the earth is 
under a shroud of snow, when the lake 
gleams like a mirror of polished steel, 
xvhen the hills cut the pale azin-e of the 
sky with their silver summits, the old 
Norse blood awakes within us ; the north 
wind straight from the pole whispers of 
a want of space, of liberty, of fresh air, 
as nothing else does. It was in such 
weather, be sure, that our ancestors the 
Vikings dreamt of going forth to concjuer. 
And when the north wind drove them to 
the rich countries of the South, you know 
what followed. Remember what Charles 
the Great said when he saw them in the 
Mediterranean, “ If they are so daring 
while I live, what will they be when I 
am dead.” 

These are precious memories, my boys, 
now we are but a little nation of moder¬ 
ate importance in Europe. There is a 
pleasure in being able to say that w’e once 
made ourselves feared, and that nearly all 
the nations of Europe owed to us their 
laws, their masters, and many of their 
best characteristics. I can be an old 
village schoolmaster and yet be proud of 
that—can’t I, little Lars Anders ? 

Well, our ycJung Viking Axel was that 
day the Viking of tradition. He seemed 
inspired by the cold, and drove the plane 
with unusual vigour. He wtts then at 
Model No. 18. 

Hut while we were w'orking away, 
protected by our double windows against 
the icy atmosphere without, the snow 
was falling, falling noiselessly, rising 


higher and higher round our little for¬ 
tress ; and when we wished to leave, 
there was but one shout before the im¬ 
provised rampart it had formed at the 
door, and that was, “ We must spend the 
night in school! ” 

Then, as now, we were accustomed, 
wlien the weather was bad, to keep om- 
boys for the night; and then, as now, I do 
not know why, our boys seemed to find 
the detention particularly agreeable. In 
a moment they had cleared the room of 
tlie fonns and arranged them round the 
walls. Dame Ulrica, called by the noise, 
made up the fires in the large stoves at 
each end of the room. The red woollen 
curtains were drawn, the big brass lamp 


was lighted, for the night was closing in ; 
a large armchair was rolled up to the fire 
I by eager hands, and twenty voices were 
I shouting together — as still happens — 

I “ A story, Mr. Bistrom! Tell us a 
' story.” I 

And little Olaf drew me towards the 
fire by my coat, w-hile OUe went to fetch I 
my long pipe, and Stella brought in a 
little table, on which w-as a large glass, I 
a bowl of boihng water, a sugar basin, and 
a small flask. 

Axel had taken much interest in our 
preparations, and the night aspect of the 
schoolroom, which he had not before 
seen, appeared to be making an agreeable 
impression on him, when— 


“ Come ! ” said Mr. Akerstrom’s voice. 
“ Look sharp. Axel; it w ill be quite nigl't 
before w'e are back—if w-e ever get back 
in this abominable snow’-” 

“ Sir ! ” said I, “ the weather is really 
too bad for you to go out in it this 
evening. If you will accept our hos¬ 
pitality, you w’ill give us great pleasure— 
and I am sure there will be no uneasiness 
at Sonneshall. Knowing where you are, 
and seeing the storm, they will understand 
you are passing the night at the 
school-” 

“ Oh, that is splendid ! ” exclaimed 
Axel. “ How glad I am ! I should like 
to-” 

“ Impossible ! ” said Mr. Akerstrom, 


drily. “ I cannot take upon myself to 
keep my pupil out of bed all night.” 

“ I think you W’ill bo assuming a greater 
responsibility in going out at this time 
and in this w eather.” 

“That is for me to judge, Mr. Bis¬ 
trom.” 

“ Assuredly. But Axel is a little in’ 
my care here, and in my opinion he is 
better here than outside.” 

“ I think he is better at home.” 

“ From the luxury- point o.f view I have 
no doubt of it, but at his age young people 
do not care much about that.” 

“ And my beds are quite as clean and 
good as any one else's!” said Dame 
Ulrica. 



Axel preceded us at a run. 
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Mr. Akerstrom—without noticing her 
>—said impatient ly, ** Come, Axel ! ” 

“Hut, sir,” said Axel, “why do you 
not accept Mr. Bistrom's offer ? I do not 
v.anfe to go out. Let us stop, please.” 

“ I toll you it is impossible; we are 
losing time.” 

Axel’s cheeks flushed. 

“ You can go, if you like, sir,” he ^\i(l 
to his tutor. “ I will stay here.” 

i saw things were going the wrong 
w’ay. 

“ My boy,” I said gently, “ I cannot 
keep yon unless your tutor consents.” 

“And I shall certainly not consent,” 
said Mr. Akerstrom, but ill concealing his 
anger. 

“In that case, Eberscn, you must go. 
They will give you a lantern and a spade 
to clear a parssage through the snow 
where it is deepest.” 

Axel was in a rage. I could see that 
from the w'ay in which he put on his coat 
and buttoned up his gaiters. Gulloe, 
laughing slily, began to talk of the charms 
of the warm room, and the pleasant even¬ 
ing they were going to spend roimd the 
lire. Chattering his teeth with exaggera¬ 
tion, he spoke of the black night, the icy 
.snow, the bitter, cutting wind. But he 
' misunderstood Axel; what he regretted 
was not the facing of the cold and dark¬ 
ness, but the not spending the night 
binder our humble roof among his school¬ 
fellow's ; I saw that by his face. 

Nevertheless he accepted his fate with 
patience and went out with his tutor, 
absolutely refusing the offer of OUe, wdio 
proposed to accompany them. 

“ Go out in a night like this I ” he 
said; “ you must not think of it. No ; it 
will be enough for two to be lost in the 
snow, and to-morrow-” 

And the tutor and his pupil disappeared, 
W'earing the fur boots w'e had lent them, 
and in which Mr. Akerstrom fomid the 
greatest difficulty in w-alking. 

ViQ soon shut the door on them, and 
closed in a circle round the fire. We had 
been half frozen by merelj' breathing the 
outside atmosphere. The snow shone 
with a pallid light, but everything else 
was dark, and not a star pierced the veil 
of cloud. 

Dame Ulrica, not wdthout reason, 
seemed much offended at the way in 
which Mr. Akerstrom had refused our 
hospitality. 

“ That is w’hat is called sense, I sup¬ 
pose !” she said, as she laid the table, 
assisted by Olaf and Stella. “To go out 
on a night like this, as if our house was 
not good enough to shelter them ! It is 
pitiable ! And if you had tw'o penny¬ 
worth of pride, Esaias, and knew how' to 
lixnake yourself respected, you w ould send 
those gay young folks about their busi¬ 
ness, and pretty sharp, too ! ” 

“ That w'ould be unjust, Ulrica. Poor 
Axel w'anted to stop." 

“ Tut, tut, tut! Did he want to stop ? 
The gentleman w'ns afraid my sheets were 
‘not fine enough, and my bed not as 
uoft-” 

“ Upon my honour,” I said, “I think 
he wotdd rather have slept on the 
gp^ound here than in his own bed at the 
haU-” 

“ You could see tliat by his face,” said 
Stella. 

“ Indeed! Who asked you for your 
opinion, miss ? Go and sit dow n, and do 
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not move until you have finished the heel I 
of your uncle’s stocking.” I 

btclla sat dow'ii beside me without a I 
' w’ord. When the table u as ready for our 
* humble supper Dame Ulrica adjusted her 
' spectacles on her nose, and sat stiff and 
! upright facing me, and began to knit, 
i The fire crackled pleasantly, spreading 
I light and heat into the room ; and round 
I it W’e waited for supper-time, happy and 
1 chatty as a large family. 

I In the warmest corner lay Tom, idly 
' sprawling, with the fire reflected in his 
half-closed eyes. The kettle was singing 
for tea ; our shadow s danced gigantic on 
the ceiling; the feeling thr.t it was so 
cold without added to our peaceful com¬ 
fort. 

We had been in this happy state about 
three-quarters of an hour, w hen a sudden 
knocking at the outer door made us jump. 

“ Mr. 13istrom ! Olle ! ” shouted a voice 
I thought I recognised. 

We were on our feet in a moment and 
opened the door. A shower of snow’ and 
ice drove in through the doorw’ay. It 
was Axel, alcns, out of breath, covered 
with fi"ost. 

“ Mr. Bistrom,” said he, as soon as he 
had recovered his breath ; “comequickly; 
Mr. Akerstrom has fallen into a drift. I 
have had a job to drag him out. But he 
is unconscious—dead—I do not know 

what to say-” 

“ Dead! ” 

“ Heaven preserv’C us 1 ” 

“mat?” 

W^e were all speaking together. 

“ It is far from here, but farther from ' 
our place,” said Axel. “I have come 
back for your help. Let us go quickly.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, hastily putting on 
my coat, my fur cap, and my boots. 

“ Let us .go at once; you know where 
to find the place ? ” I 

“ Oh yes ! There can be no mistake. | 
It was we who marked the footpath in ' 
the anow’.” 

“ Olle and Jan, come with us,” said 
I, to the two eldest boys who w’ere get¬ 
ting ready. “ Sister, w’ill you be ready for 
W’hatever may be necessary ? ” 

“ Trust in me, and put that in your 
pocket,” and she gave me a flask of 
brandy. 

In five minutes we were off. Axel 
preceded us at a rim, and I had some 
difficulty in keeping up with him, in spite 
of my long legs. It was pitch dark. The 
snow was fEdling all the time softly and i 
silently. | 

Suddenly Axel stumbled and fell fidl 
length over a little moimd. From it came 
a gentle groan. j 

It was the unfortunate tutor stretched . 
on his back. > 

“ Heaven be praised 1 ” I exclaimed ’ 
w ith joy; “ he is not dead.” | 

We crowded round him, lifted him ' 
up, made him swallow a few drops of , 
brandy, and gradually he came to. I i 

made sure be had broken nothing; but 
when he tried to set his foot on the 
groimd, the poor young man cried out. 
He had sprained the big toe of the right 
foot w’hen he fell, and was in pain. I 
would have liked him to have shown 
more pluck. 

But Mr. Akerstrom w’as sb nervous as 
he was sensitive, and the pain was much 
greater for him than for people more 
robustly constituted. After several trials 


he had to give np all idea of walking, and 
taking it in turns we carried him home. 

The journey seemed rather a long one. 
However, we finally saw the lighted 
windows of the school, and in time had 
tlie injured man before the fire in my big 
aiinchair. Dame Ulrica, without any 
malice, was soon bathing the injured foot, 
and before long w’e had the satisfaction of 
seeing our guest, still pale and exhausted, 
clothed in some of my clothes and lan¬ 
guidly smiling aro)md him. 

As to Axel, Dame Ulrica, fearing an 
attack of pleurisy or at least a bad cold, 
had ordered him off’ to bed. In ten 
minutes he had been rubbed down and 
put to sleep, covered up to the eyes with 
bedclothes, after swallowing three cups 
of boiling tea. 

Under the influence of this energetic 
treatment, Axel, who had begun by pro¬ 
testing, w as soon fast asleep; and w hen 
we had put Mr. Akerstrom to bed, and 
knew that all was well with our guests, 
we imitated their example and also 
turned in. 

At daybreak Olle and Jan were up. 
and digging out a way with their spades 
through the snow’. They soon met with a 
gang of people from the village coming to 
our assistance. Already the hall foresters 
had been at work, opening up communi¬ 
cations between the village and Soimes- 
hall, and my tw'o messengers could with¬ 
out difficulty get to Mr. Ebersen and tell 
him that his son was safe with us. Great 
was Mr. Ebersen’s surprise on learning 
that Mr. Akerstrom had been so obstinate 
as to brave the storm. He had supposed 
that both had been passing the night at 
the school, and had refused to send them 
his horses as Madame Ebersen had pro¬ 
posed. 

“Mr. Akerstrom,” he said to the tw’O 
boys, “ must have some furious antipathy 
for your school, for I never knew him so 
ready to face a storm.” 

“And now,” said Olle with a laugh, 
“ he is laid by the heels and obliged to 
stay at Sonneborg, Dame Ulrica declaring 
he must not be exposed to the cold.” 

Mr. Ebersen, my boys told me, was 
much amused at this idea; and after 
giving them a good breakfast he sent 
them back with orders to Axel not to 
move until some one came to fetch him. 

Axel was delighted at the news. 
Violent sneezings and coughs having 
attacked the two heroes. Dame Ulrica 
diagnosed a bad cold, and, fearing pul¬ 
monary inflammation, kept them in bed 
and dosed them with infusions. Mr. 
Akerstrom had become as gentle as a 
lamb; he had swallowed without resis¬ 
tance all that my sister-in-law had 
brought him. and seemed grateful for the 
attention w'ith which he w’as treated. As 
to Axel, I do not know* how they could have 
kept him in bed if Olaf and Stella had 
not been told off to keep him quiet and be 
company for him. They appeared to get 
on very well together, to judge from the 
noisy laughter and tallving that escaped 
from the sick-room. 

Me were that day, as we always 
were when the cold set in, rather excited, 
and the w’ork done w’as not very great. 
We W’ere all nailing, polishing, and 
overhauling skates and snow shoes, when 
a loud noise of bells called us to the 
windows. It w’as one of the most 
beautiful Sledges you ever saw*, lined with 
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li"ht blue velvet, drawn by two splendid 
black ponies in harness bearing silver 
bells. Ill the sledge, which she drove 
lierself, was Madame Kbersen, enveloped 
in furs, and looking in this sumptuous 
and stylisli equipage as if she were the 
winter fairy herself. I hastened to meet 
iier and offered her my hand to help her 
out. 

It seemed to me that she received me 
more coldly than she had done on the 
day I had first made her acejuaintance. 

“Where is my son, sir?” she asked, 
replying to my profound bow by only a 
slight inclination of the head. 

“He is in bed, madame. But do not 
be uneasy ; he is only there as a matter 
of precaution, and seems to be none the 
worse for his misadventure.” 

“ Will you take me to him ? ” 

I took her into the kitchen. Dame 
Ulrica, who was near the stove, turned, 
and took in with a look the visitor who 
passed proudly in front of her in her 
elegant costume of dark velvet. Madame 
Ebersen on entering had favoured her 
w’ith the very slightest inclination of the 
head, and Dame Ulrica had replied b^* a 
salute no less haughty. 

I took her to Axel. 

“ My poor boy I ” she said, after kissing 
her son; and she gave a pitying look 
around the room, which was scantily 
furnished with an iron bedstead, a table, 
and a chair. “ I have brought you some 
clothes, my dear ; you will get up quickly 
and come home.” 

“ But I have nothing to complain of,” 
said Axel. “ I slept right through the 
night, and if you only knew what good 
things Dame Ulrica has given me I ” 

“Probably. But you must get up. 
You will,” said she, addressing Dame 
Ulrica, who had just appeared at the door, 
“you wdll have the clothes I brought 
for my son taken out of my sledge.” 

“ By whom ? ” said Dame Ulrica, icily. 
“ We have no servants here.” 


“ By whom you please. It does not 
matter,” said the lady, w'itli on air of sur- 
, prise. 

“ It matters very much, madame. I 
am glad to look after Axel; but I am 
I not his servant, nor am I yours.” 

[ “ Dear me, madame ! who was talking 

about servants ? Mr. Bistrom, will you, 

I pray, give orders for my son’s clothes to 
be brought here ? ” 

But Dame Ulrica barred the way. 

“ Mr. Bistrom, do not go out of here. 
Axel can very well put on the clothes he 
had yesterday, and which I took care to 
dry. And, added to tliat, he ought in my 
opinion neitlier to get up nor to go out.” 

“ I beg your pardon, madame. He 
will get up and go with me.” 

“ It is madness, madame.” 

“ It pleases you to say so. But I do 
not intend that my son should be looked 
after by any one but myself.” 

“ It is really most thoughtful of you to 
do so, madame ; and Axel’s health cannot 
but prosper mider such enlightened care.” 

“Permit me, madame, to be the best 
judge as to what suits my son. Come, 
Axel, get up ! ” 

“ At your own risk, then! ” said Dame 
Ulrica, indignantly. “Take a child out 
of a warm bed after he has passed the 
evening in a snowdrift, and make him 
go out in an open vehicle in twenty 
degrees of frost—if he dies of pleurisy, 
remember it is your doing 1 ” 

“ Oh 1 I am not very ill. Dame Ulrica,” 
said Axel, struggling to calm down this 
stormy atmosphere. “ Your good treat¬ 
ment has saved me from even a cold, I 
think.” 

“ And the tutor, madame,” asked Dame 
Ulrica, ironically; “ will you take him 
with you too ? ” 

“ No, madame,” said Madame Ebersen, 
haughtily, “ I shall be delighted to leave 
him with you.” 

And she began to give Axel his clothes ; 
but as she was probably not accustomed 


to the w'ork, and besides was very angry, 
she made mistakes, taking the jacket 
before the trousers, and the gaiters before 
the stockings, so that at last Axel laughed 
out and asked her to let him dress him* 

; self. 

Madame Ebersen then went straight to 
her sledge to wait for her son. In vain I 
I asked her to stay by the fire, to take a 
i cup of tea. She refused curtly, and 
, installed herself in her blue velvet cushions 
j with a frown on her face and her head 
on high, holding the whip in her hand 
1 ready to start as soon as her son appeared. 

I In ten minutes Axel was ready, and 
! after kissing Dame Ulrica and me, and 
! shaking hands with his friends, he got 
into the sledge by his mother’s side, and 
went off at a trot, waving his hat to bid 
I us good-bye. 

Mr. Akerstrom, who had heard the 
noise of the conversation, was much 
agitated, and anxious to explain away his 
I imprudence in taking Axel out in the 
snow. But Dame Ulrica imposed silence 
; on him, and threatened to pi]t him on low 
! diet. 

I • And there was another reason for this, 
as fever had set in,, and the poor young 
; fellow was attacked by bronchitis, which 
: kept him for three months in bed, where 
! he was indefatigably nursed by my sister- 
! in-law. 

i During these weeks Axel remained at 
the hall, suffering from a severe cold, 
which Dame Ulrica attributed to the 
i foolish obstinacy of his mother. But 
nothing serious followed. We learnt from 
; Mr. Akerstrom that he had shown imusual 
I courage at the time of the accident; left 
I to himself, the unfortunate tutor would 
j certainly have been buried in the snow, 
i As soon as he had recovered from his 
I cold. Axel came to bid us good-bye. The 
I family were going away to spend the 
I winter in Stockholm. 

i {To be continued.) 


THE PIGEON FANCY: HOW TO EXCEL IN IT. 

By Gordon Stables, u.d., c.m., r.n. 

{See Coloured Plate of Fane^ Pigeons.) 


I HAVE no hesitation in saying that the 
coloured plate entitled “ Our Fancy 
Pigeons,” with which we are presented this 
month by our Editor, is one of the best we 
have ever had. Here we have no extra glare 
or flash of colour ; all is soft, modest, and on 
the whole as true to nature as any plate could 
he. The shapes have also been happily hit 
off. In a word, I don’t think I could have 
done it much better myself. Ahem ! 

It is a strange coincidence that our artist 
should have headed on with the pigeons that 
I have so often advised my readers to go in 
for first, namely, the tumbler family and the 
fantail. I should not have put that Suabian 
(No. 6) quite in a line with the others how¬ 
ever. It never was a great favourite of mine, 
any more than the barb, or, strange to say, the 
carrier. Of coarse, one is allowed to have 
one’s likes and dislikes in fancy pigeons as 
well as in fancy waistcoats, and I never loved 
anything that was too artificial. There 
really is, to my way of thinking, a deal more 
of simple beauty, of poetry, and of romance 
about the ordinary runt (No. 22) than there 
is about the carrier (No. 23), with his Ally- 


Sloper-looking nose, in his case—the pigeon’s 
I mean—so suggestive of canker. 

But there! before telling you anything 
about the points or properties of these fancy 
pigeons, let me tell you how to treat the 
birds as a whole, how to house and feed 
them, and how to make them happy. 

I. A place for your pigeons must be pre- 
I pared in a proper way before you bring your 
birds home. I have known ere now cases 
! where boys bought pigeons and kept them 
confined in boxes until the cot should be 
got ready, which it never was, and so the 
poor birds died of a broken heart. I do not 
know if such a piece of cruelty as this is penal 
according to the laws of the S.P.C.A., but I’m 
sure it ought to be. 

n. Now there are three different kinds of 
pigeonries. 1. the pigeon loft; 2. the garden 
pigeonry; and 3. the dovecot, or, as it is 
called in Scotland, the “ doo’s doocot.” 

1. I think that the birds themselves prefer 
the pigeon loft to the garden house. They 
like to be aloft; they are thus well removed 
from the claws of vagrant cats. These 
pussies, especially near large towns, are a very 


great annoyance to poultry breeders. I am 
exceedingly fond of cats myself, and we keep 
a few, but we are obliged to place them all 
night in a large caviary—with the exception 
of our fire-side Tom—else they would come 
to grief in our neighbour’s orchard. Now, 
although cat fanciers should do all in their 
power to keep their pets in at night, pigeon 
fanciers have no right to destroy feline noc¬ 
turnal visitors. Capture them if you please, 
and you can make their owners pay sweetly 
for any dam^e they have done; but if you 
take the law into your own hands, and it can 
be proved you have shot or poisoned a cat, 
you will be mulcted in heavy damages. I have 
known £20 awarded to a cat owner whose 
pussy had been wantonly destroyed by a 
neighbour. 

If you are to have only the more ordinary 
pigeons and the hardier, a loft without an 
aviary will suit; but the toy, delicate fancy 
pigeons are kept as people keep canaries, and, 
poor things, never or very seldom get out to 
have a fly. 

2. I myself have a particular fancy for the 
garden pigeonry. But this is certainly more 
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liable to be attacked by burglar-cats, be¬ 
cause there is al'ways the grim possibility | 
that some night you “may make a forget,” | 
as the boy phrased it, and leave the door open. , 

Let me say parenthetically here, that a cat 
may be trained from kittenhood to respect 
the lives and the limbs of pigeons. She' 
would thus be an excellent safeguard against 
mice and rats. I am really of opinicn— 
though the plan has never to my knowledge 
been tried—that a barn-oiul might be brought i 
up in a fancy pigeon loft with advantage. 

“ Oh,” some one may say, “ he would kill I 
the birds.” Nothing of the kind. The 
common owls live on rats and mice, and 
gamekeepers make the biggest mistake in the 
world in destroying them. Here is an inter¬ 
esting letter that appeared in the “ Beading 
Mercury ” on this very subject. It is well 
worthy of being read and remembered : 

“ Once, whilst spending my summer 
vacation at a lonely farmhouse among the 
hills, I remember going out with a man¬ 
servant to shoot owls. Young as I was, I 
pleaded long and earnestly that they might 
be spared, urging that if now and again they 
took a young pigeon, they did infinite good 
as a ‘ set off ’ by the quantity of vermin 
they destroyed. The fellow would not be 
moved by my entreaties, however, as he knew 
perfectly w^ell, he said, that the pair of owls 
that had their nest upon the beam in the barn 
had eaten his young pigeons. After lying for 
some time under a sycamore at the top of the 
fold, an owl skimmed silently over the trees 
and entered the pigeon-cote. Soon it emerged 
with its prey in its claws. ‘ There,’ said the 
man, ‘ caught in the act! ’ And so it was— 
of killing one of the largest rats I ever saw ; 
:Jor the .stupid rustic fired and killed it, and 
this rodent dropped from its claw. Rats 
were the authors of the mischief, which, if 
allowed, the owds would have exterminated.” | 

Well, about this charming place the 
garden pigeonry—which I like to think of as j 
not only a place for pigeons, but an ideal ; 
summer house, into w’hich you may invite ' 
a friend to drink tea, to read or to talk. First, ■ 
then, there should be the pigeon house proper, | 
simidy a rustic cot of some kind, as large as , 
you can afford space for it, and as pretty as 
you can make it. Ordinary match-boarding 
will do for the sides; these may be covered 
with virgin cork or the bark from old trees, , 
and the place should be thatched with straw j 
or heather. Outside is the aviary, quite a 
big place. Roof this over with, say, corrugated 
zinc, painted white for coolness’ sake, with its 
sides all round made of wire netting, the 
interstices small enough to keep out the 
sparrows. 

Both the floor of the house and that of the 
aviary should be of concrete, and in the 
latter you place the drinking fountain and 
food hoppers, also your salt cat. Inside 
around the walls are perches, of the correct 
thickness to suit the pigeon’s grasp, and 
L-shaped nesting boards on shelves. Thera 
half hide the nest which is behind it, a pan 
with sawdust. The perches must not be over 
one another, and the nesting shelves must be 
protected from the droppings. A good large 
w'indow must be in one side of the house, 
and of course a door that opens into the 
aviary, vcntikited. 

This door may be closed all night in in¬ 
clement weather. 

Plant roots of wild convolvulus, quite a 
lot of them, all along the foot of the aviary 
walls. They soon run up, and look very 
pretty and cool in summer. You may orna¬ 
ment the inside of the aviary according to 
taste, but hardy, strong-leaved shrubs may 
be found a luxury. You will thus be enabled 
to spend many a pleasant hour in company 
with your birds, and they will come to love 
you in a very short time. 


3. The dovecot is simply an ornamenta 
box or barrel of some kind, either built high 
up on a gable wall, or erected on a pole in the 
garden. It may contain quite a lot of the 
ordinary runts, or fantails, etc., but if they 
are to breed and not quarrel, each pair must i 
have its own compartment and balcony out of ' 
view of the others. The cot should more¬ 
over be kept clean and sweet, which, by the I 
way, such places seldom are. i 

I have told you over and over again about 
food for pigeons—tick beans, dari, wheat, 
tares, etc. etc. Kindly now try to remember i 
the following hints : i 

1. Fill the hoppers twice a day with nice : 

sound, easily digested grains. i 

2. Vary the food frequently, giving grey 
peas, rice, and buckwheat in addition to the ; 
grains named above, and in very cold weather, ^ 
as a stimulant and treat, a handful of j 
hemp. 

3. During spring and summer there are | 
sure to be nests with young, and as the old ' 

I birds feed the young with half-digested food , 
from their own crops, the greatest care should 
I be taken to give everything of the best and 
I cleanest that can be had. 

; 4. Fill the hoppers up last thing at night, | 

i because the pigeons will be awake long before 
I you, and it would be ruinous for the young if | 
the parents had nothing to give them, 
j 5. Place nice green food where the birds i 
i can easily get it. ! 

6. A lump of rock salt should also be i 
placed in the house, or the mixture of lime 
from old walls, gravel, and brine with salt, | 
called salt cat. 

7. A fountain always tilled with nice soft 

{ water. I 

i 8. Everything to be kept scrupulously | 

! clean. 

9. The pigeon house to be lime washed 
periodically. 

10. Plenty of light. j 

11. A bath occasionally placed out in the i 

aviary, which should be sprinkled with clean 
gravel. | 

12. Exercise. Fancy birds to have the j 

largest of flight aviaries. Tumblers to get ! 
out for a fly twice a day, and to be fed on j 
their return with some nice tit bits. They , 
will soon come to expect these daily treats, ' 

and will be anxiously waiting till the time 
comes round. If they have been born on the j 
premises, there is not the slightest chance i 

of their flying away. The pigeon loft or ! 
pigeonry is their home, and they love it, and j 
will love their owners too, whether girl or ; 

[ boy, if well treated and never neglected. 

I Let us now take a glance at the plate again. i 
First then, come the tumblers (1, 2, 3, 4). 
Innocent-looking, lovely birds, are they not, 
with beauty of shape as well as wealth of i 
colour ? Which do I prefer ? Well, we just ! 
pay our money and take our choice. No. 1 , 
would be good enough for me anyhow. It is i 
a short face, and I have a fancy for this 
style, though they do not moult comfortably j 
as regards wing and tail feathers. The | 
sheath needs assistance to bring it off, else 
the feather is spoiled within it. 

The short-faced almond is a very taking 
bird. It is sometimes, though not correctly, | 
called an ermine. It is best after second j 
moult. The general belief is that short¬ 
faced tumblers were originally bred by cross¬ 
ing the long-fa.ces with, say, the owl breeds. 

Concerning the points of the tumbler 
pigeon, the artist has happily left me little 
to say. The readers cannot help noticing 
the round head, the character of beak—long 
or short—the smallness of beak wattle and 
eye wattle, the somewhat thin neck, the 
broad back and full breast, and the clean 
legs. Though a strong bird, the tumbler is 
not large. The technical term of beak in 
the long-faced is the spindle-beak. 


Tumblers are to be had in all the usual 
colours. 

It is impossible here to enter into particu¬ 
lars about getting up a flight of tumblers, or 
describing the various antics that give them 
the names of rollers, ground tumblers, air 
tumblers, etc., etc. Some day perhaps we 
may have a paper on training tumblers, and 
mayhap one also on homing pigeons. Oh, by 
the way, are you aware that bees are great 
in the homing instinct ? They do say that 
they are to be used as voyageurs. You take 
your bee with you when you go a journey, 
and you WTite your little note on a tiny 
morsel of tissue paper and gum it on the 
bee’s back, and throw him up and away he 
goes. Your sister or somebody is of course 
looking out for that bee. If your eyesight is 
not good enough to \%'rite a note, then you 
can dust the bee over with carmine powder, 
and send him off home. When the red bee 
returns, your mother gives a sigh of relief, 
and says: 

“ That’s right; Johnnie has got safely 
there! ” 

No. 5. This Suabian pigeon—where is 
Suabia, anyhow ?—is said to have been an 
off-shoot of the French or German starling 
pigeon, a breed not unlike the ordinary 
dovecot i)igeon, with, in the show varieties, 
a lovely pigeon neck, colour black with 
changing metallic hues. The ground colour 
of a good Suabian is also similar, and the 
head and neck have white-tipped feathers 
with changing hues, those on neck being 
crescentic. The wings also are well marked. 

No. 6 is our old friend the fantail, who in 
the plate has just struck himself into an 
attitude. He doubtless stood Like this on the 
back of a chair or top of an old easel in Mr. 
A. F. Lydon’s studio. Didn’t he, Mr. Lydon ? 
Thanks; I felt sure I was right. 

Of course, even the best specimens do not 
often carry their heads so far back, though I 
have seen some stick them right through the 
fantail feathers. Most of our fantails are 
white. Old Moore’s description of the bird, 
condensed, is as follows : 

Long thin neck, which bends like swan’s, 
which frequently trembles, giving the bird 
the old name of shaker. Full breast, short 
back, and a tail with a large number of 
feathers— say twenty-four—spread like a 
turkeycock’s. 

It is a hardy pigeon and does well out of 
doors. 

No. 7 is the Priest all shaven and shorn, 
though this one appears only to have the 
head shaven. He wears a cowl, and a 
second crest falling over his beak. It is a 
strongly built bird, with well feathered legs 
and feet. 

No. 8 is the Magpie, which in shape, you 
see, resembles a tumbler, or ought to. To 
carriage and shape of head our artist has 
hardly done justice. But the markings are 
the principal point after all. They are of 
all ground colours, though black, red, and 
yellow are considered best. They are alto¬ 
gether nice birds and great favourites. 

No. 9, the Jacobin, a very choice breed. 
Principal properties are : shape, long neck, 
long narrow body ; size, smallish. Carriage, 
vide plate (Well done, Mr. L.!). Head broad 
across top, with a little horn of feathers over 
each eye, short thick beak, hood, etc. Mane 
and markings. 

No. 10, a short-faced Baldhead, black, 
very rare now. It is a tumbler, though not 
showing to advantage in plate. 

No. 12 is the Barb or Barbary pigeon, one 
of our very oldest breeds. Smooth in head, 
clean limbed, short thin neck, broad skull, 
eye clear pearl or white, and around it the 
wondrous eye wattle. These birds can only 
be properly studied at shows. 

Nos. 11,13,14,13,and 16 are frilled pigeons. 
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and are all of very great beauty, especially 
the Turkish Blondinette and Domino. The 
plate represents these varieties speakingly. 
They require great care in keeping and 
breeding. 

No. 17 is my old favourite the Trumpeter. 
It is called the Drummer in German. This 
bird is easily bred, and ought to make a good 
boys’ pigeon. 

No. 18 is a well-drawn Swallow. Observe 
the long thin beak, the upper part coloured 
like the head, the colouring of latter going 
back as far as the cowl, though this should 
not be so in the squeakers ; back and breast 
pattern white, wings dark, booted legs and 
feet. On the whole the bird is not unlike 
the priest in shape, though not so upright; 
more squatty. There are a great many 
varieties of colour. 

The White-Spot, No. 19, has the upper 
mandible white like the spot, no hood, legs and 
feet feathered or clean. I like the feathering. 

No. 20 is the Dragon or Dragoon. I 
should like to criticise this bird and the 
plate at some length, so must defer remarks 


on it here. Only, Dragoon breeding is a 
fancy in itself. 

No. 21. The short-faced Antwerp pigeon, 
a biggish, bold bird, upstanding and close in 
feathers, with beautifully curved head and beak 
wattle. It is difficult to breed to standard, 
and is on the whole a kind of bastard bird. 

No. 22 is the ordinary hardy runt. 

Behind the runt we have the pretty hya¬ 
cinth, a French breed, smooth in head, legs, 
and feet, largi.sh, and capable to some extent 
of puffing themselves out like the pouter. 

No. 24. The large English pouter is so well 
drawn as he plays up, that description is 
almost unnecessary. It should be a large, tall, 
erect bird, of slender waist or girth, long, 
straight limbs, and well feathered. The 
length of feather is a great point—it means 
length from point of beak to tail tip ; so the 
neck should be of goodish length. 

Carriage is another point of great impor¬ 
tance. 

No. 25. The Norwich Cropper, very stylish 
and lovely and small in size, and of very up¬ 
right carriage. 


The carrier pigeon and Antwerp homer 
(No. 30) must not be confounded together. 

The Nun (No. 26) is a lovely hooded up¬ 
right pigeon and great favourite. 

The other fancy pigeons at the bottom of 
our beautiful plate speak for themselves, 
the Swift, an Indian pigeon, being particularly 
gracf uel. But it is also a hardy, healthy bird 
and long liver. 

In closing this paper I must add that want 
of space has prevented me from doing any¬ 
thing like justice to the thirty-four pigeons 
given in the plate. I could write pages on 
each of them, but a writer who has to con¬ 
dense feels for all the world like a man trying 
to cram a feather-bed into an ordinary sized 
carpet bag. 

But our plate does not represent anything 
like the number of breeds or styles known 
and bred in England, which number, I be¬ 
lieve I am safe in guessing, about two hun¬ 
dred. 

So you see, reader, you must only take up 
one or two breeds if you want to go in for 
pigeons. 


CRICKET CURIOS. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradling, c.m.z.s., etc. 


S OME correspondence has of late been going 
on in the newspapers about remarkable 
scores at cricket, or, rather, remarkable 
absence of scoring, because the instances 
cited—and authenticated by well known 
members of well known elevens—are for the 
most part those where a whole innings has 
resulted in the sum total of one run, or a bye 
or a wide; or even, in two cases, in one 
simple and collective duck’s egg for the 
whole side. I don’t play myself, but nothing 
that is curious or out of the way comes amiss 
to me; so here are one or two oddities con¬ 
cerning the game that have come under my 
notice, directly or indirectly. 

We often hear of queer matches got up be¬ 
tween one-armed men and one-legged men, 
between gentlemen and ladies, married v. 
single, and so forth; but what do you say to 
a cricket match between blind boys and those 
in full possession of all their five senses? 
Such a contest, you would say, is simply 
absurd. Well, then, what would your remark | 
be if you were told that the seeing boys were 
beaten “ into fits ” by the blind ones ? You 
don’t believe it? It’s a fact, nevertheless. 
The boys belonging to an asylum for the 
blind were taught to play cricket by sounds 
the ball being a hollow wicker sphere with a 
bell inside, and they grew very expert at the 
game, rarely missing a fair ball with the bat, 
and fielding—even to catching and wicket¬ 
keeping—marvellously well. 

This is very wonderful when you come to 
ihink of it, for our ears give us much less 
idea of distance and direction of sound than 
is commonly supposed. Now, the blind 
boys, of course, could play as well by night 
as by day ; perhaps better, because it would 
be quieter then. So when a match was 
arranged between them and eleven ordinary 
boys, it was agreed that it should take place 
at dusk, to make things as equal as possible; 
just betw'een the two lights, when it was 
neither day nor dark. But the eyes were not 
merely beaten—they were simply “not in 
it,” utterly incapable under such novel con¬ 
ditions. 

I have hinted that we don’t learn as much 
irom our unaided ears as we think we do. 
We get the raw material in the shape of the 
sound, and then by a very rapid and uncon- 
ecious process of comparison and considera¬ 
tion of probabilities, we judge of its loudness 


and how far off it is, and (though to a less 
degree) of the direction from which it comes. 
If you make a sudden noise in the presence 
of a baby or any young animals, you will 
notice that, although it attracts their atten¬ 
tion and they evidently mean to pay heed to 
it, they have very little idea at first where it 
is. 

And as to distance, see how a ventriloquist 
can deceive you. You hear a loud “ Halloo! ” 
apparently shouted by somebody half a mile 
off, whereas it’s nothing more than a carefully 
modulated squeak in the performer’s throat; 
and in a similar way Mr. Corney Grain is 
able to give us his imitation of a Crystal 
Palace chorus of five thousand voices. But 
has it ever occurred to you that our eyes 
tell us even less about distance ? Of course 
they inform us correctly enough as to the 
direction in which an object lies; but with 
regard to how far off it is they afford us 
absolutely no direct evidence whatever, and 
W3 can only arrive at the actual distance and 
size of what we see by estimating all that 
lies between and around—though we may 
go through life and never know that we 
do so. And when we are not able to make 
this comparison and estimation we are 
quite at a loss. It is very difficult to 
tell how far off a ship or a rock is, when 
viewed across the open sea, and unless you 
know the distance you can’t tell the size. 
If you know the size of a thing beforehand, 
you will naturally have an idea how near it 
must be ; but look at a balloon up in the air, 
and I’ll defy you to say whether it’s a toy at 
the height of a few hundred feet, or a 
“human one ” at a height of as many thou¬ 
sands. So with a kite, unless you know how 
big it is before it goes up. Looking down 
from a balloon, I have observed that stretches 
of water, even the crowded Thames, look 
curiously contracted and foreshortened when 
compared with the surrounding country. 

Now back to cricket. My brother-in-law 
told me of a circumstance which occurred in 
the course of a game out in Ceylon, which 
was a thing out of the common there, and 
which would certainly be very exceptional 
here, to say the least of it. He was fielding, 
and was in hot pursuit of a ball which had 
been driven well avray to long leg and had 
bounded in among some growing coffee. Its 
speed was of course arrested by the low 


bushes, but it was still rolling as he stoop^ 
to pick it up, when a great cobra rose with 
angrily dilated hood and fierce hiss behind 
it. Luckily for him (for both his face and 
hand were quite wdthin range of its fangs) 
the ball knocked up against it and “ got itself 
disliked” instead, for the cobra struck at 
that as the aggressor, giving my brother-in- 
law time to recover the erect position and to 
take stock of the reptile’s bearings. But the 
embarrassing part of it was that the snake 
sat up behind the ball and resolutely de¬ 
fended it against all attempts to regain it, 
until beaten off with a long stick which was 
brought for the purpose. I don’t know how 
many runs were scored over the event, but I 
should think they must have arrived at a 
compromise of some sort, for the stumps 
were drawn to serve as weapons in aid of the 
recovery of the ball! 

Cobras and cricket suggest vipers and 
volunteers. The first summer that Bisley 
was used as the “New Wimbledon,” 
great alarm was excited by the discovery of 
several brown adders in the camp. These 
were killed, and no harm resulted from their 
presence, nor have I heard of any being seen 
there since. Our national game is not liable 
to interference from exasperated cobras when 
played in this country, but a match w'as 
considerably delayed by the intrusion of a 
grass-snake a little while ago, and—of all 
places I — in such a cockney situation as 
Regent’s Park, where a boy who was playing 
found one under his rolled-up coat when he 
lifted it off the grass. More than one of 
these common snakes have turned up in the 
park from time to time, and, as you might 
guess, they find their way there from the 
Zoological Gardens; but they are not exactly 
escapes. When grass-snakes are sent up 
there in the summer from various parts of 
the country, they often lay a lot of eggs— 
perhaps from three to five dozen in a batch. 
These are sometimes buried about in the 
grounds on banks where the sun falls warm, 
and it occasionally happens that they hatch 
out, the young ones being generally observed 
and collected before they fall a prey to the 
water-fowl or other enemies ; but, no doubt, 
one manages to elude notice now and then, 
and strays through the fence into the inhos¬ 
pitable w’orld beyond. Early one morning 
the keepers were summoned in haste to cap- 




ture a serpent which had indiscreetly revealed 
itself in the park outside. There they f(uind 
a j)c)(>r little fiairix, about fifteen inelies Ion;'. 
surroiiiKled (at a respectful distanee) by 
some navvies, who were afraid even to strike 
at it with tlieir pickaxes, while a eleij^yman 
was pointing' out to them (also from a re¬ 
spectful distance) the “ fan;,'s ” which lliek- 
ered in and out of its mouth, and explaining,' 
the manner in which this harmless tonj'ue 
mi;'ht deal destruction to tlieni. Tlie whole 
party shuddered when a ke^'per took the 
snake up and put it in his pocket. 

To my certain knowledge snakes, roaminR 
in a .state of nature, were found within five 
miles of the Marble .\rch as late as 1KS(>, in 
gardens and on public paths at Willcsden. 
There is mention of an independent viper 
being killed in Hyde Park in ISM ; and a 
boy was bitten by one in St. John’s Wood 
twelve years earlier. Mile. Rosa Bonheur, 
the great painter, who maintains quite a 
menagerie of wild beasts, including lions 
and other large animals, as models for intro¬ 
duction into her pictures, lost two lovely 
gazelles from the bites of vipers which 
abounded in the forest near her chateau. 

Cricket has undoubtedly become a game 
almost cosmopolitan in its character. When 
1 was in the West Indies twenty years ago, 
they were fully as enthusiastic about it there 
as they are here, an eleven of one island 
(with their friends) making nothing of going 
on a voyage to another island to play a 


Y ou can next try an ornamental candela* 
brum with three or four branches. We 
will suppose in our description that you take 
one for three candles. You want a little iron 
rod for the central stem, and we will suppose 
you require it for suspension. Get a light 
quarter-inch rod, say about two feet long, get 
a smith to hammer about three inches of the 
lower end into a triangular stem. You can 
do this for yourself if you have a heavy 
aquare-foced hammer, and a small block of 
iron that will answer for an anvil. In that 
case you heat the end of the iron in a fierce 
fire till it gets red or white hot, then with 
your hammer beat the iron till it has a 
three comer stem instead of four corners. 
You will find the iron in this red-hot condi¬ 
tion soft and easily workable. Next you 
must turn up a suitable set of scrolls to carry 
the candles. To provide for the candles get 
three earthen or porcelain sockets which are 
sold for candlesticks; make two rings to fit 
each of these, an upper and a lower; to these 
fasten three scroll pieces by securing the 
upper and lower rings firmly to them, and 
the lower ends to the main scroll. The 
fastening to be either by the twisted wire or 
the clasp. Then turn up some suitable scroll 
work for ornamenting the rest of the sus¬ 
pended rod ; this admits of a great variety of 
work, which can be very plain or very orna¬ 
mental, and give you a good chance of exercis¬ 
ing your skill as a “ designer in metal.” Then 
continue the portions upwards, turning them 
so that they form hooks for suspension. The 
whole of one side we give in fig. 17. You 
can now make a pair of candlesticks. You 
must have the earthen sockets for the 
candles as mentioned in the last example, fit 
to them the rings, then form some scrolls in 
the strips of iron, and they must be well 
turned out at the bottom to get a broad firm 
foot. 
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iniitoh ; and. as you know, it has become 
quite an instilulion now for us lo chailenge 
the Antipodes and they us. Not only so ; 
but other nations arc developing a taste for , 
this manly recreation. Still, almost the la.st | 
person in the w<.)rld wliom we should have i 
e.xpected to find a cricketer would be a ^ 
solemn, dignified Eastern potentate—as a ^ 
rule, the veuy typifieation and embodiment ' 
of all that is exactly converse to the qualities ' 
J necessary for the realisation of the game. | 
I Nevertheless, you will hardly find a better i 
all-round player than the Maharajah of | 
Kuch Behar, one of the Indian provinces. ' 
But then, lie’s such a grand chap, good at j 
everything, tennis, rackets, polo, a splendid 
shot, a plucky tiger-slayer, magnificent rider, ' 
and a naturalist into the bargain. We gave j 
him the gold medal of the Zoological Society 
in the jubilee year for the great services he | 
has rendered to our particular branch of 
science. ! 

, Nocturnal cricket has been suggested and 
attempted, with the ball, wickets, and bails 
. glowing in the darkness like white fire by a 
, coating of luminous paint; but it hasn’t ' 
answered, owing to the impossibility of either j 
hitting or delivering a ball with precision 
until the eyes, by long-continued nightly 
I practice, become accustomed to the unwonted 
surroundings. 

A gentleman who is himself a distinguished 
cricketer tells me something which astdnishes 
I me, and which I fail to comprehend. He 


WOBKING IBT METAL FOB B07& 

By John A. Bower. 

III.— BENT IRON WORK {continued). 

I You either make them triangular or square, j 
and draw your design before starting with , 
your work. You will notice that the various 



designs must be well thought out, because I 
you have not to be conten'. wit i a merely i 
pretty design, but it must also be strong, j 
You will find that the strength, durability, and j 
rigidity of your w'ork depend very much on i 
the putting together of the various parts, so 
that we must impress on your minds the ' 
care that you must bestow on this part of 
your work. In binding together with iron 
wire or with the flat clasp, the pieces must 
have their flat sides kept securely together, 
no looseness, no chance of shifting. If you j 
see carefully to this, your work, whether for ' 
suspension or for standing on the floor, will 
always remain firm. 

Very much of the beautiful ironw'ork of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was 
put together in the way we have described, 
and does not possess such a thing as a rivet , 
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says that W. G. Grace is the only man he 
knows wlio can tiirow a cricket ball 100 
yards, walk to where it falls, pick it up, and 
throw it back again 100 yards. Many, so 
he declares, can throw 100 yards, but, using 
tlieir utmost effort, will return no more than 
70 or 80, tliough they may throw' 100 
from the same position several times in 
succession. He vouches for this curious 
circumstance as a fact, and says he has 
seen it proved to demonstration over and 
over again wdth his own eyes. I don’t 
understand it; perhaps some of you can 
explain it. I give it to you simply as I 
received it. 

From observations conducted with certain 
delicate instruments on the bowling of 
Turner, one of the Australian eleven, it was 
calculated that the ball left his hand at the 
speed of 81 feet per second, or 55| miles an 
hour. Compare this with the fastest express 
train. Even the rate at which a cannon 
ball travels in its passage from the breech 
to the muzzle of the gun is ascertained 
nowadays. One can readily believe that 
limbs can be smashed by a swiftly-delivered 
ball; though the piercing of a coat held 
loosely in front of one—positively declared 
to have happened—is more extraordinary. 
But not more so perhaps than an actual 
occurrence at golf this past autumn at North 
Berwick, where the Rev. Sydney James, in 
course of a “ foursome,” drove a hard, low 
ball which killed a swallow on the wing! 


or a brazen joint, and it is as beautiful 
and firm to-day as when it was first put 
together. 

Now follow out some such design as that 
given in fig. 18 for your candlesticks in the 
firot instance; afterwards, if you like to 
make something more elaborate, do so. You 





can next attempt a two, three, or four 
branched candlestick; but for this you 
mu.st have an iron rod for the stem, and 
fasten the various scrolls that are to form 
the branches much in the same way as we 
mentioned for the suspended one. A sug¬ 
gested de.'^ign for the two branched candle¬ 
stick we give in fig. 19. In using the fine 
thin iron straps of metal, you must not 
make the scrolls too large, or they will be 




weak and springy. They therefore give I that the hammer is the tool you will re¬ 
plenty of scope for a close, well-filled-in I quire, iron of this substance being much 

design. more amenable to the hammer than to 

An ornamental iron panel or screen can | the pliers. Do not, however, heat the 
often be used with advantage, not only as a iron, but work it cold. A good piece of 
work of art, but to supply a useful pur- | wrought-iron can be managed very w’ell 

pose. We give a design for such a panel ) indeed in this condition. For a more orna- 





FIG. 20. 


in fig. 20. In working out a metal screen mental form of stand we suggest a pattern, 
you can take some such design as is given fig. 21. 

in fig. 20, and stand it on feet. The feet For suggestions for designs you can glean 
of such a screen must be formed by scrolls very much from art magiizines, some of 

standing at right angles to the frame itself, which are devoted to art and ornament, and 

which should be made of quarter-inch square ' at many of the Arts and Crafts exhibitions 
iron rod. In binding this, you will find which have lately been held in several towns 


some excellent examples of ornamental iron 
work have been shown, and at the South 



Kensington Museum there are some ex¬ 
quisite specimens of very early date. 

{To bf continnetl). 


THE BOY’S OWN WINDMILL, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of How to Build a Rowing l*}int," “ The Bog's Own Model Locomotive^' etc. 


PART X. 



and vrooden 


It' It is shown 

'I [ complete at the 
commencement 
' of this chapter, 

and one would scarcely guess from 
its compact and neat appearance 
that it is made up of the following 
pieces, which may bo had from 
nonger at a total cost of about 9s., 
h screwed carefully together, with 
of brass valves introduced, makes 
ong pump equal to any one costing 


should then be soldered in flush with the 
ends and filed smooth. 

About I inch from the upper end, drill a 
hole right through at the side to admit a 
stout pin by which to attach it to the con¬ 
necting rod. 


ke it you will then require 
inch socket reduced to ^ inch. 
1 inch nipples. 

[ inch nipples. 
j inch nipples, 
inch flange. 
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tion in fig. 37, in which a, a, a is the upper 
portion of the plunger, with the hole I have 
just previously alluded to drilled at the 
upper A. 

The 1 inch plain socket, b, is screwed firmly 
on to one of the 1} inch reduced sockets by 
means of the 1 inch nipple t>. e is the other 
1 inch nipple with the back nut f soldered 
on, and by which it is to be screwed down 
with a spanner or wrench whenever required 
to tighten the packing, composed of well 



Fio. 38. 


greased hemp or lamp cotton wound round ' 
the plunger in the space o, o. The inner I 
ends H, H of the two nipples should be either j 
filed or turned slanting inwards, as in section | 


Fig. 39 shows clearly how the various por¬ 
tions are to be screwed together, and it would 
be as well to first cut out some thick card¬ 
board washers or rings to place in between 
the parts at the joints, as at k, k (fig. 37), so 
that you can screw them up against them 
and make a tight joint, and you will find a I 
little red and white lead mixed up and spread 
on the nipples before screwing up is of great 
advantage in getting air-tight joints, without 
which, of course, the pump would not act. 

We have already got down to the upper 
reducing socket c in fig. 39, so I will not 
repeat, but go on from there. 

D is the 11 inch tee piece screwed to the 
sockets c and e by the inch nipples f 
and G. 

H is the flange piece w'hich supports the 
pump, and is bolted to the cross timbers I 
shown in fig. 4, by three of the \ inch bolts, I 
holes for which must be drilled l^fore screw - j 
ing the pump together. 

This flange is screwed on to the 1 inch 
nipple K, which is then screwed into the socket 
E. The small reducing socket l is then 
screwed up tightly to the lower projecting 
portion of nipple k. 

The h inch iron piping is then to be cut in 
two, and one end, m, is then screwed into the i 
socket L. ! 



(fig. 38) ; this helps to force the packing 
against the plunger and so prevents leakage. 


This short length of pipe forms 
the suction, to which an india- 
rubber hose may be attached wdth 
a slight lashing of string or copper 
wire, and led to wherever the 
supply of water is situated, which 
should not be more than 24 feet 
distant if the surface of w’ater is 
at a low-er level than the pump. 

If the surface is higher the 
distance will not have to be con¬ 
sidered, as the water will naturally 
flow’ towards the pump. 

Going back now to the tee-piece 
D we must connect the ^ inch 
elbow N to the opening in same by 
the nipple o. 

The ^ inch tee-piece p is then 
screwed on in same manner by 
nipple Q, and into the opening in 
the side of this tee you must screw- 
in the remaining half of the i-inch 
pipe R. WTien permanently screw¬ 
ing up these joints do not forget 
to use plenty of red and white 
lead. This tube r now foniis the 
delivery pipe, and should be con¬ 
nected with a rubber or other tube 
to the fountain or tank you wish 
to supply with water. 

Now if w-e worked a fountain direct in this 
manner we should produce a jerky motion, 
the jet of water rising and falling at every 
stroke of the pump plunger; so to prevent 
that and secure a steady flow-, an air chamber 
is necessary. The air being elastic is com¬ 
pressed inside this chamber by the pressure 
of the water, and so keeps up a constant 
flow of water at the nozzle of the fountain 
or hose. 

This chamber is showm at u, and is easily 
made from any meat or coffee tin in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 

First take off the lid, and after cleaning 
out carefully from all grease, &c., give the 
inside a good coat of Brunswick black to pre¬ 
vent rust. 

Ascertain that there is no leakage through 
careless or bad soldering, and then treat the 
inside of lid in same manner. 

Next punch a hole centrally through the 




lid of sufficient size to admit the remaining 
^ inch nipple s, and then solder it firmly in 
place. 

Now- slip the lid on to the body of tin and 
solder it on, taking care to leave no pinholes 
in the joints w-hich would prevent it being 
air-tight. This now forms an air chamber, 
w’hich may be screwed on to the top opening 
of tee piece p, first screwing the back nut t 
w’ell on to the nipple. Then turn the air 
chamber dow-n about four turns and twist 
some hemp and red lead round between the 
top of tee piece p and bottom of back nut, 
and then, holding the air chamber to prevent 
it turning, screw down the back nut as tight 
as you can get it, and it will then form an 
air-tight joint. 

The pump from the outside appearance is 
now re^y, but it still requires two very im¬ 
portant parts, viz., the valves, before it will 
w’ork. 

These are very simple in construction, but 
you must make them carefully or they might 
not act. 

The suction valve is to be made in the 
nipple K, and the delivery valve in the nipple 
Q, so unscrew these tw-o joints and take the 
nipples out. 

Now procure a piece of sheet brass about 
^ of an inch thick, and cut out with the fret¬ 
saw or in the lathe a circular piece just large 
enough to cover the top of the nipple k, but 
not too large to prevent its being screwed in 
place again. This brass disc must be care¬ 
fully soldered on as shown at a (fig. 40), which 
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Fig. 40. 


is a full sized section of the nipple with valve 
complete. Before soldering it on, mark the 
centre wdth a small steel punch and then 
describe a circle round it, which circle is then 
to be divided into five equal parts, and on 
each division describe a small circle as in 



Fig. 41. 


the top view of plate (fig. 41), which is full 
size. 

The centre has also to have a smaller circle 
drawn round it, all of which are then to be 
drilled out carefully, and the rough burred 
edges smoothed off with a file. 

{To bf continued.) 
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COMBASES IN ARMS.” 

By Robert Richardson, b.a. 






OURS there are as 
I ride all 
lonely, 

Not as it was in 
the olden 
days. 

Over the long brown 
leagues of moor¬ 
land, 

Or through the 
leafy wood¬ 
land ways; 

I can hear the voice 
of my dear old 
comrade 

Sounding still in 
my dreaming 
ear— 

Ringing strong as 
the call to onset. 

Yet like a woman’s, 
sweet and 
clear. 


That w’as my Be vis, strong and tender. 

Never liis peer in our English land — 
Heart of a stag, and heart of a woman, 
Blameless soul, and fearless hand. 
Brothers in arms, we were brothers in 
friendship. 

Heart knit to heart and interwrought; 
Until the bond of our loving union 

Passed as a proverb in camp and court. 

Ah, it was good in the glad blue weather. 
Leading together our trusty men ; 

Through the long aisles of the waving forest, 
.\cross the uplands, by stream and glen. 
When our bridles chimed in the sunny 
morning. 

And Bevis’s voice rose clear and strong. 
Sending the forest echoes flying. 

As he carolled a merry hunting song. 

Once when I lay in mortal anguish. 

Stricken with fever away in France, 

And the world was a wall of blackness round 
me. 

And the leeches said I had never a 
chance; 

Bevis nursed me like a sister, 

W’atching early and watching late. 

And, by the grace of Christ our Saviour, 
Snatched me sheer from death's black gate. 


Evil the shaft, and the hand that sped it. 

That laid my noble Bevis low, 

W’hat time we fought by the border marches. 
Quelling the stubborn northern foe. 

Sudden his death, as a soldier’s should be. 

Swift and bright as the red sun dips ; 

His fading eyes on the flying foemen, 

A prayer for grace on his dying lips. 

He left none truer in court or council. 

No gentler knight in Christendom ; 

And I never shall find a comrade like him. 

Though I search the world till my cwn day come. 

My sword is the king’s, and my heart is England’s, 
And I strive to keep both undefiled. 

Remembering Bevis who bore unblemished 
Stainless heart and stainless shield. 

























CHESS. 


Problem No. 283. 

By E. J. Wixteu-Wood. 
_ ni.At’K. _ 


abode fgh 



abode 


I 11+«i=l7 

White to plo}*, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Problem Ideas. 

Problems may be classified in accordance 
with the moves, or in reference to the pieces 
on the board. The solution is occasionally 
expressed by double checks, or based on 
them. There are two double checks in the 
main play of No. 267, p. 528, Vol. XIII., and 
also in the following three-mover by J. C. J. 
Wainwright :—White, K—Q Kt sq.; Q - 
Q It 8 ; K- Q It 6 ; B -Q Kt 4 ; Kt-K It 5. 
Black, K—K 4; Bs-Q B 2 and K Kt sq.; 
Kt—K Kt 8 ; Ps—Q 5, K 3 and K B 4. Still 
more subtle is the double check in the attack 
and defence of a three-mover by G. Chocho- 
lous and J. Dobrusky: -White, K—K sq.; 
Q—K Kt 8; Kt—K 4; Ps—Q B 5 and 
K Kt 4. Black, K K Kt 8; B -K It 7; 
Ps—K Kt 7 and K K 0. As many as eleven 
double checks in succession may be produced, 
as is testified by a stratagem from the year 
1880. 

Some ideas are based on castling, others 
on the taking in passing, and again, others 
on the promotion of Pawns. Occasionally 
the maximum number of moves of one of 
the pieces is used, and the problem is con¬ 
structed for a white or a black piece, or for 
both in one position. The following two- 
mover is foumled on the fourteen moves of 
the Book:—White, K—K sq.; Bs—Q B 7 
and K Kt 7 ; Bs—Q B 2 and K B 8 ; Kts— 
K B 6 and K Kt sq. Black, K—Q B 8; Bs 
—Q B sq. and K B 8 ; B—K B 2. In this 
two-mover the white Queen displays its full 
power of giving mate on twelve squares :— 
White, K—Q Kt 7 ; Q -K B 4 ; B-Q 3; 

Kt—Q Kt 2; Ps-Q B 2 and K 0. Black, 

K—Q B 4; B-K B 4 ; Bs-K B 2 and 
K Kt 8; Kt-Q B sq.; Ps Q B 4, Q Kt 4, 
Q B 2 and Q B 7. The maximum number 
of mates, twenty-one in a two-mover, is 
shown thus :—White, K—K B 5 ; Q — 
Q sq.; B—K B sq.; Bs—Q B sq. and Q 5; 

1>3—Q Kt 7, Q 3, K 7 and K B 7. Black, 

K—K R sq.; Bs-Q Kt sq. and K B 0 ; B— 
Q B 6; Ps -Q Kt 5 and K Kt 5. 

(Tj he eontinuei.) 


TO CHESS Cni{UESPONl)KNT.=?. 

T. B. RowL'iiid, Tvlitor (*f tho “ Chess Player’s Annnal 
aH<l Glut) Directory.” states that a protVs.sor in Oer- 
laaiiy has wife-tested VolapUk n.nnes for tli»‘ si.\ kinds 
of chessmen thus lUft. utic/, TUni, Bijop, Buiul, 
arnl FeiM. If this I’role-!s<ir had known that the 
initial letters were u.se<l tm the S'piares of nia^rams. ho 
would not have employetl two names beginning with 
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the same letter, and wouM no doubt have invented 
VolapUk nuuies for the letters K, L, .M, N, O, and 1’, 
which arc the international letters of chess notation. 

It appears, however, that we ore far from having an 
international language, for J. M. Schlcyer’s VolapUk 
is making hut little jirogross. It is probably re*<crvt)d 
for a genius to invent u still simpler language (without 
modified vowels, etc.). 

For the “ Chess Player’s .Annual ninl Club Directory, 
1HU2,” the authors, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Howland, 10 
Victoria Terrace, Clontarf. Dublin, invite the following 
partit'ulars of cliess clubs :—Town, club name, year 
estahlisbtsl, place of nueting, days, hours, number of 
memliors, annual subscrijition, laws, president, hou. 
recretary's name and aiJdress. Printed forms will be i 
had on application. | 

J, BorgtT, Brockmanngasse 4 - 1 , Graz, Steiennark, I 
An.-dria, will publish a Chess Annual for 1X5)2, and n- : 
quests all jdayers, com[ios«Ts, and wriU^.s on chess, to 
favour him with their names, birthday, address, etc. 


OUR OPEN OOLUMN. 


My Scout. 

I I MET him last vac.—he looked pained and sur- 
I prised— 

I Parading the High, most imposing his bearing ; 

I My liat and silk tie I at once recognised. 

My latest tweed suit he was actinilly wearing ! 

Whenever I want him he’s never about. 

But calmly he gossips by Butt’rv or Hall; 

I “Rivb-ert!” I yell -the Quad cchoc.s my shout; 

Then lie comes and inquires with a smirk, “Did 
you call ? " 

My “commons” are always sufficient for three: 

Not knowing the cause, I dctcrminc<l to ask it, j 
“ ’Tis a werry old custom,” said Rol>ert to me ; 

“.:U1 ix:rquisites, sir, .arc removed in that basket!” 
Sometimes most remarkable foresight he shows, 

But I fear to his crciiit it does not redound ; 

I Tins of biscuits he orders when term’s at a close. 

And costly wax caudles—four shillings a pijuiul. 

Though he sometimes confuses what's his and what’s | 
mine, 

I mrcly object, tliough it’s apt to provoke; 

But he (’nils me at six and declares it is nine, 
j I dr.iw the line there, for that's more than a joke! 

F. D. H. 


The “ B. 0. P.” Lffeboat. 

I CORUES POX PENT tvrites from Plymouth tinder date 

I of Scptemlier 3:—“Witnessing the race of lifel)ont3 
yesterday in the Port of Plymouth Regatta, I thought 
1 H would interest some of your sub.scril)ers to know 
I that the No. 1 ‘Boy's Own’ Lifeboat from Looe won 
the 1st pri7.(? of £10 easil)'. Plymouth was a rather 
indifferent tliird.” 


Wonna of Cheer. 

G. N. T. writes from Rolla, Rolette County, N. Da¬ 
kota “ I s«>o a piece about your paitcr Ix'ing read on 
a ranch iii Texas. My brother kiiKllc sends it to me 
! every month, and it is l(M)ked for eagerly, for I lend it 
to my neigldKJurs, and then from here it goes back to 
Michigan to au invalid lady, who enjoys it im¬ 
mensely.” 


Corrcsponbcncc. 


Campixo Out. —There is .a chapter on camping out on , 
the Thames in “Outdoor .Sports”; it begins »n I 
page 193. | 

A. W.MXKWRTOHT.—1. We know of no better crincnt ; 
than the one we liave given lately. 2. There are 1 
277-274 cubic inche.s in an imiKTUil gallon. I 

Si'AR'EKD. —Wc treated the subject of .seaweed collect¬ 
ing and mounting in our firt-t volume. It is too long 
a subjet’t to enter into here. 

Axdrew .7.; Luf Y: Nir. Dk.speraxdum ; Lover of 
“ B. O. p." : S. T.; H. N. H.; CiiKEiiV Rat ; Waxder- 
IX(; Boil: .Jimmy; Bai.rus (and about a dozen otlu'rs 
—and more).—The subje*-ts are all dealt with in our 
new c^lition of “ Ind«)or Games,” now publishing in 
sixpenny monthly (xirts. 

Ama-itxr PnrxTixo.—There arc many hooks on print¬ 
ing. One of the fullest is Southward’s “ Practical 
Printing.’ ’ published at Powell's, 33 a, Ludgate Hill, 
down by Dolloud's. 


A. Laurik (and others).—The following coloured 

f lates are out of print. British Butterflies ; National 
lags; Eddystoiie Lighthouse ; Chess Board ; all iu 
first volume. Chariot Race; Optical Illusions; 
Vessels of all Nations; Fox and Geese Board; 
.Solitaire Board ; British Birds’ Eggs; Our Britisli 
Soldiers; Burning of the Goliath; all in MKioud 
volume. Famous English Cricketers ; .Standards and 
Flags of all Nations; Roman Bull Fight; An Old 
Sailor's Yarn ; Social Transformations ; Our 
National Arms; Boys’ Pets; H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales and his Sons; British Freshwater Fishes 
(complete); British Volunteers; National Decora¬ 
tions; British Reptiles (complete); The Lion's 
Bride : all in the third volume. The Gladiators ^ 

1 Arms of the On at Schools of England ; House Flags 
I of our Mercantile Marine ; Fnmou.s English Football 
I Players ; Thaumatrojies ; Boy’s Own Shadow Show ; 
BosMoith Field ; Orders of knighthood (complete) ; 
Our British Birds (complete); Our British Sea 
Anemones (complete) ; Arms of the Great Scliool.s 
(second series) ; Model Ship ; Continental Orders of 
Knighthood ; all iu the fourth volume. The High¬ 
land Tartans; Signal Flags; H.M.8. Duke of 
Wellington ; Pirates decoying a Merchantman ; To 
the Rescue ; Queen of the Tournament; Lesson in 
Water Coloiu- Painting; A Promising Outlook; 
British Moths; British Sea Water Fishes (complete) ; 
Our Dog.s ; Model Yachting ; Shiiidards of England ; 
all iu the fifth volume. Parrots of Au.stralasia ; 
Bargees of the Yacht Clubs ; Crowns and Coronets ; 
Ihink Marks of the Navy ; Rank Marks of the Army ; 
Our British Orchids (complete); School Cricket 
Colours: Seaweeds; Rowing (.’liil) Colours; and 
Arms of City Cumi»anies, in the sixth volume. But 
this li.st is getting too long; we will tell you some of 
the rest by-and-by. 

Maeus. —If you buy “ Tliorhum's Guide to the Coins 
of Great Britain'and Ireland” .von m’iU find the 
particulars and illustrations .vou want. It cos^ts 
seven-and-sixpence, and is published by L. Upcott 
Gill, 170, Straud, w.c. 

Tkd.—T lio l)cst conjuring tricks for boys are tho.so 
described b.v Professor HotTmann in his “ Young^ 
Wizard ” articles in our eighth volume. 

Health.—T he P. and O. Ixtats go to Gibraltar, and 
the jiassage takes four days. 

E. G. T.—A fieldsman can wear any costume he pleases, 
hut if he M-ilfully ttops the ball with any of hia 
clothes, the umpire »houM give the striker “not 
out,” If the striker hits the ball into the ficldmnn’a 
shirt or coat, and the (ieldmau catches it before it 
drops, the striker is out. 

Er.dSTKR.—Get Saunders’ “ List of Names of British. 
Birds,” price Qd., from Gurne.v and Jack.sou, 1 Pater¬ 
noster Rotv. Send a penny extra for postage. 

Baulked.—I f the strap is a wide one you can lace it 
with IxMitlaccs. In the newest endues the wido 
straps are rejJnced by a numlier of cotton roiiea 
running in grooves iu.vtcad of over a flat surface so as 
to increase the area of friction; this might heli> 
you, but, of course, the ropes are not as good as the- 
fl.at band if you do not have the grooves for them to 
run in. 

B. M. Cocks.—T lie quarterly Navy’ List gives the latest 
official regulations with regard'to the admission of 
officeiy in every brancli of the service. It costs three 
shillings, and is published in January, April, Julv, 
and OctolHjr, by Eyre and Sjxittiswoode, and can bo 
liad through any l^ksoller. 

Mathematician'.— It seldom costs less than £200 a 
year, hut this includes foes. On no account lose a 
chance of having a university education, no matter 
whose son you mu.vhe. If you cun win 9cholarship.s, 
go on winning them. Work your hardest and 
honestest; you never know to \vha't it may l(*ad ; and 
even if .you fail you can but return to the rauka 
from M'hich you came. 

JuxiOR.—The one “ Life of Lord Macaulay ” Is Trevel¬ 
yan’s, which can now bchadfor two or three shillings. 

It is published by Longmans. Ask your bookseller. 

M.alcolm.- The cri<’ket. artl'les M'ero in the second 
volume. We are informed that A. H. (J., of 1 Fair.'op 
Terrace, Loytonstone, has a copy of that volume 
M'hich he will sell for bs. 

Frank.— The finest fireworks in tlie country arc to be 
seen at the Crystal Palace, S.vdcnham. generally on 
Bnx’k’s benefit night. There is no doubt whatever 
abiJiit it. 

W. D. G. -Get one of Lincoln’s catalogues, price 
You will find all your examples figured iu it, and 
your other que.stions incidentally ausM'ered. 

CiiF.TiiEA Bun.—I f you cannot get .Sprntt’s “ Oatmeal 
Bi.scuits ’ from a neighbouring cornehandler, Avrite 
to head(iuaner.s and tell thorn so. Their addxesa is 
“ Spratfs, Bermondse.v, .s.K.” 

TROUnLi-:so.Mr.—You h.ave to be over seventeen to bo- 
eligilile for .Sindhur.<t. There aretwo examinations, 
“Preliminary” and “Further,” before admission. 
The fees are £125. At the end of the first term 
there is a “ I’robationary ” examination ; and l)eforo 
you (|ualify for a commission there is a “Filial’^ 
examination. 

C. T. Evans. —.V crown piece of the reign of George 
Ilf., if in g<XMl conditi(tn. is now wortli from 7s. Gd. 
to but you may only get the price of old metal 
for it. 







Labor Omn’ia.—O ur (loscriptivo article on “Incu¬ 
bators ainl Chicken llciirers ’’ was on i)agc 55U of 
the nintii volume. 

C. E. E.—“A Great Mistake” was 1 1 the eighth 
volume. “The Feathere«l World” and “Stock 
Keei>er” can be bought at the railway bookstalls. 

D. II. Stuaiit.— An ejccellent notion, but to get on 
in the colonies you ought to have an a.r..s.m. 
degree. A School of Mines man will alwaj’s liave 
tliebcst chance when it comes to a good apjtoiut- 
ment. 

F. H. TiitJ^.rjDKLL,-Give the drawing a thin coat 
of albumen, or wa.sh it over with milk. This 
may stop it from snnu<lglng, but so much depend.s 
on 'the materials used that we cannot say for 
certain. If you w ere to put the drawing under 
gltuss there would be no dilliculty ; and ordinary 
tissue 1^51 per is o.s a ruie sufllcient protection. 

Vkt.- You had liettcr write to the Secretary, Royal 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, K.w., and get 
the full prospectus. 

Sbvkual CoRRE=»roN'nKNTS.—Some of the articles 
you ask about have been reprinte<l in “Indoor 
Games,” are out of print in any other form. 
Some of them are in “ Outdoor Games.” 

Kangaboo (Prahran).—Glad to hear you have sue 
ccede<i witli the magic lantern for opaque slides. 
We liave just given the article on making a 
camera. Tlie time allowed for our competitions 
is enough for colonists to compete, and we have 
generally several competitors from Australia. 
We have done the latlie. 

CoLO.NBT.—1. What sort of a lacquer? One 

f of the simplest is an ounce ot gamboge, three 
ounces of u'oes, and a pound of ahelloc dis¬ 
solved in two gallons of spirits of wine. 2. 
Rivet the scams. 3. Do not risk it. Make 
your own castings. 


P. D. H.—When a boy begins to make the model 
of a full-rigge«l ship, thirty inches long, with¬ 
out knowing which is the hull, it is ns well for 
him to wait a year or two while consideiing the 
matter. 

















CHAMPIONS OF THE KREMLIN 


A BUSSIAN STORY. 


By David Ker, 


Author <if “ The Tiger Chief of Burmah," etc. 


■IN THE LIONS’ DEN. 


VAN Susanin, though so easily scared by superstitious terrors, had 


all the courage of a true Russian against any flesh-and-blood 


adversary; and though the odds were four to one, he confronted 
the thieves undauntedly with uplifted hatchet, resolute to defend 

But the old man put him gently aside, and, advancing toward 


the brigands, said with perfect composure: 


xne nerce men raised mm aloft.' 
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“ My children, I am seeking a band of 
men, who call themselves ‘ the Lions ’; 
do you net belong to it ? ” 

Tlie robbers stared, as well they might; 
and Ivan Susanin muttered in amaze- 
11 lent: 

“ What ? did the holy father come 
here on purpose to fall into the hands of 
ilicse unsainted cut-throats ? Whatever 
c an he be after now ? ” 

If you have come out on purpose to 
meet us, you’re the first that ever did,” 
said one of the bandits at length, with a 
brutal laugh. “ Most people are so modest 
that, instead of looking for us, they try 
hard to keep out of our W'ay; and it’s 
odd what a deal of trouble we have some¬ 
times to get them to stop and speak with 
us. However, if you’re seeking the 
‘Lions,’ you have found them—and 
they’re hungry I ” 

“Isyour leader, whom you call ‘Father 
Jeremy,' with you just now ? ” asked 
the monk, imheeding this sinister jest. 
“ If so, bring me to him quickly, for I 
must speak with him forthwith.” 

The robbers exchanged glances of utter 
bewilderment. That any unarmed man 
should come out into the forest, almost 
alone, solely in order to meet thern^ would 
have been a sufficient marvel of itself; 
but that a quiet old monk should be so 
eager tq confront their terrible chief— 
whose proverbial ferocity made the 
hardiest soldiers tremble at his name— 
went far beyond anything which they had 
ever seen or imagined. 

“ Did you ever see our captain ? ” 
inquired the former speaker, in a tone 
which plainly implied that if he had, the 
monk would not have been quite so 
anxious to meet him. 

“ Yes, I know him well,” was the un¬ 
expected answer, uttered with impressive 
and almost stem solemnity. “ Enough 
—lead me to him at once I ” 

This commanding tone, addressed to 
men who were accustomed to see every 
one quail before them, completed the 
bewilderment of the four ruffians. They 
stood irresolute, evidently quite at a loss 
what to do; and Ivan Susanin—who had 
begun to collect himself, and to enter 
into the humour of this strange scene— 
w^atched their discomfitmre with a quiet 
chuckle. 

“ Look here, old fellow,” said another 
of the gang at last, “ it’s easy enough for 
you to say that you know the captain, 
and that you have business with him; but 
how are we to tell that you’re not a spy, 
sent to betray him, or perhaps to murder 
him ? Tell us who you are, or not a step 
farther do you go.” 

“ I am a monk of Sergi-Troitza,” 
answered the old man, quietly, “ and my 
name is Abraham PaJitzin.” 

At that renowned name the savage 
marauders started as if they had been 
shot; for the story of Father Abraham’s 
heroic defence of the monastery, and the 
gallantry with which he haul perilled liis 
own life to save it, had already flown 
throughout all Russia, and even these 
human tigers recognised and respected 
the one virtue which they could appreciate 
—imdaunted courage. 

“ We will bring you to the captain, 
tmcle,” * said the robber, in a much more 


• A common form of aiMros*? to a stranger among | 
the peasantry in some parts of Russia. 1 


respectful tone than before; “ but I must j 
warn you that he is not very fond of folks 
of your cloth.” 

And in a trice the monk and his com¬ 
panion, guided by this strange escort, were 
marching off into the depths of the forest, 
toward the brigand camp. 

Its site had been chosen with consider¬ 
able skill, on a patch of firm ground in 
the centre of one of those deep and for¬ 
midable morasses so common in Central 
and Western Russia. Upon this oasis 
stood a ring of log-huts, loop-holed for 
musketry, and strong enough to be quite 
proof against the rude firearms of that 

To this primitive fortress one narrow 
and winding path led through the fathom¬ 
less abyss of black oozy mire and slimy 
w’ater. 

It was barely wide enough for one man 
at a time, and completely exposed to 
a deadly fire from the shot-holes which 
commanded it. Other access there 
was none. 

Within the space enclosed by the huts, 
beneath the shade of the trees which 
overshadowed the camp, the banditti, 
very nearly a hundred strong, were now 
assembled. Nearly the whole band was 
mustered there, and several small raiding 
parties, like that which om travellers had 
encountered, had just come in w'hen the 
latter arrived. 

The sudden appearance of the two 
strangers produced no small sensation in 
the camp; and the general excitement 
was increased ten-fold when it became 
known that the small, slender, white- 
haired old man in the monk’s frock was 
no other than the renowmed Father 
Abraham Palitzin of Sergi-Troitza, and 
that he had come among them of his own 
! free will. 

Even among these fierce and ruflBanly 
men, all national feeling had not been 
extinguished by their savage life as forest 
outlaws; and they regarded, with all the 
admiration of which they w^ere capable, 
this man whose name they had so often 
heard coupled with such wonderful ex¬ 
ploits. Moreover, the deliberate intrusion 
of this quiet old churchman into a den of 
robbers seemed to these W'ild spirits such 
an excellent joke, that they were disposed 
to be quite friendly toward the man who 
had afforded them so much amuse¬ 
ment. 

Accordingly, the banditti received their 
I unbidden guest with rough cordiality. 
They made room for him in their circle; 
they set food before him and his comrade, 
and a messenger was hastily sent off* to 
bear the news of his arrival to their for¬ 
midable chief, “ Father Jeremy,” who 
happened to be absent at the moment. 

Not far from Palitzin sat a tall young 
fellow who seemed to be the poet or 
story-teller of the band, for several of his 
comrades began urging him to give them a 
tale or a “Builina” (ballad) while they 
were waiting. But the robber-laureate— 
who appeared to be somewhat out of 
temper just then—answered snappishly : 

“ You know all my tales by heart, and 
I’m tired of telling them. If you want a 
story, tell one yourselves! ” 

“ There is no need,” suddenly struck in 
the aged monk, breaking silence for the 
first time. “ I will tell you a story, my 
children—a story about a band of rob¬ 
bers ! ” 


Ivan Susanin opened his eyes wide and 
growled imder his breath : 

“ Well, what next ? To think of the 
I holy father himself telling robber stories 
to amuse these unsainted dogs, like 
children at Kojdestvo (Christmas)! At 
this rate, we shall have him tuming 
robber himself!” 

But the bandits were delighted willi 
1 the novelty of the idea, and clustered as 
: eagerly as children round the old man, 
who began as follows : 

I “Ages ago, when the Roman Ca-sars 
ruled the world, there lived in the eastern 
' towm of Ephesus a wicked governor, who 
i oppressed and plundered the people under 
I his charge, and cost innocent men into 
I prison, and put to death or tortured all 
who displeased him, till at length a 
I number of brave men, driven to despera¬ 
tion, fled from the city up to the neigh- 
I bouring mountains, and there, amid the 
[ wild rocks and the pathless forests, bade 
defiance to the governor’s tyranny.” 

The brigands nodded approvingly, as 
much as to say that th^ would have 
done the same. 

“ But,” continued the monk, in a voice 
of deepening sadness, “ these bold strong 
men, instead of doing men’s work by 
cultivating the waste places of the 
mountain-slopes, and aiding forlorn tra¬ 
vellers, and protecting the poor and 
needy, and giving shelter to the victims 
of the tyrant, used their strength and 
I courage in the worst possible way. They 
became robbers^ and did evil in place of 
; good wherever they went. They burned 
quiet villages, and murdered peaceful 
travellers; they tore from the poor 
; peasant his hard-won earnings, and from 
i the honest trader the money that was 
' to brighten his home and buy food for 
his children ; they made slaves of unpro- 
I tected women and helpless boys, and 
! were more cruel than the wicked governor 
himself! ” 

At this imexpected turn of the story 
: the faces of Palitzin’s wild hearers dark¬ 
ened so ominously, that the faithful Ivan, 

I fearing an instant attack upon the daring 
I preacher by his lawless congregation, 
clutched instinctively at the handle of 
his trusty axe. But just at that moment 
came a strange and startling interrup¬ 
tion. 

From among the trees behind the 
listening throng stepped suddenly forth a 
figure that seemed to dwarf into nothing¬ 
ness every other form in the band, though 
it contained not a few of the strongest and 
most stalwart men in Russia. 

It was that of a man fully seven feet 
in height, and cast in a mould of Her¬ 
culean strength that matched well with 
his gigantic stature. His fEw;e w'as still 
youthful, and imdeniably handsome; but 
its large, bold features were seamed and 
furrowed by the evil traces of that 
savage life of crime and peril of which 
every month had done the work of n 
year. 

But even more remarkable than his 
striking appearance was the stranger 
manner of his approach. When he first 
caught sight of Father Abraham—whose 
back was tow ard him—he started, stopped 
short, and turned half round, as if mean¬ 
ing to retreat unseen. Then, seeming to 
control himself with a violent effort, he 
resumed his advance, which he could not 
■ have made more timidly, or w:*h more 



visriblc reluctances had the (luiet old monk 
been a him/^^ry ti^^er. 

The nearest bandits were about to 
spring up and salute the new-comer ; but 
their captain (for it was indeed he) re¬ 
strained them by an emphatic vesture, 
and silently took his place in tlie rinpr at 
some distance from Palitzin, keepinj; as 
much as possible behind the latter, as if 
wishinf; to escape his notice alto;,^etlier. 

Jeremy' had already cau^lit, as he came 
up, a few sentences of Palitzin’s story; 
but the next words spoken by the old 
man (which were uttered in a tone of 
deep and regretful fondness) seemed at 
once to absorb the grim chiefs whole 
attention. 

“ In this city of Ephesus there was a 
young man, vow'ed to a holy life by his 
parents, whom the good St. John himself 
(our Lord’s beloved disciple) had loved 
like a son, and had trained as his pupil 
juid his friend in a quiet Christian 
inonastery beside the bright southern sea. 
But w’hen the saint had gone away from 
him, this unhappy youth forgot all the 
Ijssons of good tliat he had learned, and 
hearkened only to his own evil passions; 
tuid he broke the vows that he had taken, 
and became a robber and a chief of 
robbers, wasting the land and shedding 
blood like a wild beast.” 

Jeremy’s face changed so fearfully at 
the last words that his men eyed him in 
amazement, and then looked significantly 
at eacli otlier; for, knowing that their 
formidable leader had taken and broken 
the vows of a monk, they began to discern 
for the first time a secret and terrible 
meaning in Palitzin’s strange story. 

“And so,” continued Father Abraham, 
who showed no sign of having noticed 
the bandit chiefs presence, “ he and his 
men went on adding crime to crime, and 
using their strength to plunder the weak 
instead of protecting them against the 
strong, till they made themselves the 
terror of the whole country round about. 
And they boasted of it, the foolish men ! 
priding themselves upon their greatest 
shame. They called themselves ‘ Lions,’ 
but they were none; they were but 
greedy, treacherous, cowardly 
wolves! ” 

Such words, addressed to such men, 
and driven home like a stab by the tone 
of bitter scorn in which they were uttered, 
fell as a spark upon gimpowrder. A growl 
of wrath like the roll of distant thunder 
ran around the grim circle, and one 
savage-looking fellow' near Palitzin started 
up, knife in hand, exclaiming fiercely : 

“ If you dare to call cowards-” 


Aninor of 


A xel’s departure at first produced a 
void amongst us, so much had we 
become accustomed to 'see his pleasant 
face and hear his frank voice asking 
questions cn questions with the vivacity 
he probably inherited fi:om his foreign 
ancestors; a vivacity which seems rather 
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But the threat went no farther, for | 
just at that moment Jeremy himself i 
sprang to his feet, with a flash in his | 
terrible eyes wiiich showed how eagerly 
he caught at this chance of venting upon 
some one else the frenzy of shame and 
remorse that w’as rending his very soul. 

“ Be silent, and listen ! ” he thundered, 
w’ith the full might of that tremendous 
voice which overwhelmed the clamour of 
his men as a cannon drowns the crackle j 
' of fireworks. “ Let him speak on ! and if | 
any man dares to lay a finger on him-” 

A significant flourish of his mighty arm 
, amply filled up the unfinished sentence; 

I and the lesser ruffians, cow ering as if from 
I the thunder of heaven, drew' back in 
I dismayed silence, while Father Abraham 
I resumed his story as composedly as if 
, nothing had happened : 

• “Now, it befell that just at that time 
■ St. John came back again to Ephesus, 

I and his first inquiry was for the youth 

* whom he had taught and loved; and they 
‘ told him that the young man had fled to 

the mountains and become a robber, and 
that he and his band w ere the terror of 
that whole region. Then the old man’s 
: heart yearned toward the bright, hand¬ 
some boy who had been to him as a son, 

; and he w'snt forth to the hills to seek for 
{ him till he found him. 

“ Meanwhile the young bandit had 
grown hard, and reckles.s, and desperate, 
t hink ing in his heart (as many men have 
thought before and since, for the Evil 
One is ever ready to whisper such 
1 thoughts to all who are foolish enough 
to believe him) that he was a lost man, 
j with no place left for him in the world; 
i and that, because he had once been bad, 

1 it was useless for him to try and become 
better, but he must go on growing worse 
and worse, even to the end. And so, 

I when he saw one morning his old teacher 
come toiling \ip the hill toward him, he 
was afraid and ashamed, and would have 
! fled away. But St. John ran to him, and 
j fell on his neck, and kissed him, and cried, 

I ‘ My son, my son! come back to yoiu* 
j father!’” 

i And even as he uttered the words 
, (which were spoken in a voice of passion- 
i ate and yearning tenderness, doubly im¬ 
pressive from its contrast with the stem 
> rebuke of his previous tone) the old man 
sprang to the spot where Jeremy w'as 
seated, threw his arms round the giant’s 
j neck, and pressed to his own the savage 
face which was the terror of all Central 
Russia. 

Then all the iron-hearted outlaw’s as¬ 
sumed hardness gave way at once, and. 


flinging himself at the feet of his old 
teacher, he cried in a voice broken by 
sobs: 

“ Father, forgive me ! ” 

“ I have nothing to forgive, my son,” 
answered the aged monk, raising him 
gently from the ground, “ or if 1 have, 
ma^' God forgive thee as freely as I do ! 
Praise be to Him, it is not yet too late 
for thee to forsake the path of evil, and 
to make amends for what tliou hast done 
amiss.” 

And then, turning to the wondering 
robbers, Palitzin cried in a voice like the 
blast of a trumpet: 

“ Children, yo are not lost yet; there 
is still work for such men as you to do 
upon earth, if ye will but take heart and 
set yourselves manfully to it. By my 
unw’orth\ hands, God oilers you one more 
chance to be again the true men that you 
once were. Will ye, strong and bold as 
you are, slink aw'ay into the woods to 
steal in the dark like thievish r.ats, w'hilo 
your Russian brothers are battling like 
men to save your country' from bondage ? 
If you must needs figlit, fight not against 
your own countrymen, but against the 
strangers who oppress and destroy them. 
Be in truth the * Lions ’ that you call 
yourselves—lions of God’s Church, to 
protect her from her foes. Come with 
me, my children, and join the Championa 
of the Kremlin; sliow' those who call you 
‘ sneaking thieves ’ that you can be as 
brave in a goo<l cause as any man ; and 
I promise you, in the name of our leaders, 
that all your misdeeds shall be forgotten, 
and nothing remembered but that yon 
came to the aid of the ’ mother-land * in 
her sorest need I ” 

The shout that answered him made the 
very air tremble; and here, as formerly 
at Sergi-Troitza, the might of this one 
man’s spirit carried all before it. The 
fierce men crowded round him like boys, 
raised him aloft in their arms,* and vowed, 
with a stern energy' which there was na 
mistaking, to stand by him to the death. 
Jeremy himself was the first to volimteer, 
and ere the moon w'as high, the whole 
band of brigands, with Susanin and 
Father Abraham in their midst, were on 
their way to join the army of Prince 
Pojarski. 


*This is a frequent fonn of compliment in the 
wililer i^rt.s of Russia. 1 myself once received it from 
t he Cossacks of the Don ; and, during the Khiva cam- 
Itaign of 1S73, one of the Imperial Grand-Dukea In 
person was thus tossed in the air by the Russian^ 
boltlicrs.—D. K. 

(To be continual) 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE ALLMANNA LABOVERK. 

astonishing among us, where calmness, 
as you know, occasionally degenerates 
into apathy. 

And it was not without regret that we 
parted from the tutor. I have known few 
people in my rather long life-time who 
have not improved by being knowm. Those 


I who repel you, to begin with, by a cold, 
‘ embarrassed, and almost surly welcome, 
* reveal on intimacy valuable qualities you 
would never suspect in them. When the 
I iw is broken we find that the bearskin often 
t hides the warmest and most loving heart. 
The restraint is due to timidity. Some, 










like Akerstrom, hide treasures of almost 
childish naturalness xmder an occasionally 
pretentious and disagreeable exterior. 
Some of rough speech and with a constant 
frown have no e(iual for real kindness, 
generosity, and trustworthiness. To really 
understand people and sympathise with 
their weaknesses there is nothing like 
living mider the same roof with them. 
And that was the case with the tutor. 
The time he spent with us made us take 
quite a liking to him. When he had 
gone, I heard Dame Ulrica say, as she 
rubbed her forehead with the end of her 
knitting needle: 

“ I should like to know what has be¬ 
come of little Akerstrom. I am certain 
he wanted more looking after. If I had 
had him in hand for six months, he would 
have lost all that weakly, miserable look. 

I should have made him understand that 
a sound mind must dwell in a sound 
body; and that it is not necessary, be¬ 
cause you know two or three wor^ of 
Greek or Latin, that you should strut 
about on stilts. But he had made a good 
deal of progress. There is nothing like 
living among reasonable people to become 
reasonable. In six months he would have 
become charming.” 

Unfortunately he could not give us 
those six months, and he had scarcely 
recovered from the consequences of his 
accident before he had to be off to Stock¬ 
holm. 

Axel and his master had barely left us 
when w'e had to register another depar¬ 
ture. GuUoe took his leave, also to go to 
Stockholm and be near his father, who 
had apparently grown tired of country 
life. The boy seemed delighted, and did 
not attempt to conceal that this “ hole of 
a Somieborg,” as he called our dear village, 
was anything but good enough for him to 
live in. He tqld us in a tone of pride 
that his aunt, the president's wife, would 
not fail to put him forward in the highest 
society. He promised us aU, me included, 
his protection and his support if ever the 
country mice should visit the mice of the 
town. And he left us fully satisfied with 
himself, his head filled with visions of 
ambitious grandeur. 

I learnt, later on, that his father was 
heavily speculating in metals. 

Stella gave him a message for Axel in 
case he met him. But how superbly he 
repulsed her I 

“ Little stupid 1 ” he said, “ do you 
fWnk that in a town of importance like 
Stockholm you meet each other feice to 
face every day as you do here ? You 
may live there for ten years without 
knowing you and your friends are living 
in the same part of the world.” 

Which very much astonished poor 
SteUa. It seemed as though our little 
friend’s departure was the signal for the 
beginning of a severe winter. We had 
that year one of the coldest winters I re¬ 
member. Every day the snow fell abun¬ 
dantly ; every night an intense pitiless 
frost bound us as in granite walls. The 
ice on the lake was six feet thick; in hun¬ 
dreds the birds gathered round the houses, 
taking almost from our hands the food 
the silent earth refused them. Every i 
morning the snow was strewn with their 
stiffened bodies; cuckoos, woodpeckers, 
larks, robins, starlings, sparrows, linnets, 
they fell never to rise again, and it was 
pitiable to see them dead. Short and 
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sorrowful the days went by; the great 
cold and the long night seemed to 
envy us the pallid fight which reminded 
us of the existence of the sun. Often 
with my hand shading my eyes against 
the glare of the snow, I would look out, 
and be astonished that all this frozen 
nature would recover, and these skeletons 
of trees be clothed with thick foliage, and 
the desolate country awake and smile 
again. 

Now and then a noisy pattering would 
call us to the window to watch the 
herds of wild reindeer, fierce in look, 
sniffing the air uneasily, coming down 
tmnultuously from the North, chased by 
the pitiless cold. Never had such a winter 
been known. One day there w'as great 
I excitement. A bear had appeared on the 
banks of the lake, a thing which had not 
happened before within the memory of 
man. A hunting party was organised; I 
was suffering from rheumatism at the 
time, and could not take part in it. But 
OUe went, as also did his father, the brave 
Karlsen, who had the honour of killing 
the brute by planting his knife in its 
body. Master Bruin is to-day in the 
Stockholm Museum, stuffed and mounted 
and looking very alarming to me who 
saw his dead carcase lying on the snow. 
The kraka crows became so bold that 
year that they would hardly let us live 
in our houses, and would have driven us 
out with their beaks that they might 
instal themselves in our places. You 
know these gentry are not particularly 
timid at any time. More than once it 
has occurred to me to see a crow or a 
magpie at my door who would not get 
out of the way to let me pass ; but in the 
winter I am telling you of they were 
much more impertinent. You could 
scarcely open your window but they 
would fly in and settle near the stove, 
and it w'ould take you a good deal of 
trouble to dislodge tnem. Dame Ulrica 
had a horror of those inconvenient guests, 
who were in no way respectful of the 
cleanliness of her floor, and she drove them 
out with much noise. But Stella had so 
tender a heart that even the big krakas 
found favour, and were given a plentiful 
meal. Many an excellent knackebrod of 
Dame Ulrica's went to feed them. 

Wild ducks seemed tamed with the 
cold, and came near enough for you to 
touch them with your hand, and looked 
at you with their round brilliant eyes as 
if to ask for an explanation of this cruel 
temperature. 

It v/as indeed a severe winter. 

You can imagine what skating, and 
sledging, and snowshoeing there was, the 
snowshoes the same as always have been. 

I have a pair in the attic now, which 
came to me from my grandfather, and 
they are exactly like those you gave me 
this winter, Lars Anders. 

The cold brought us that year, as it 
does every year, the welcome guest of 
winter, Christmas, Yuletide, the time 
dear to children and to the old folks as 
well. Our holiday month began a week 
before. We had reached Yul-Aften, the 
first day of the festivities. Having put 
on my best clothes in honour of the 
solemnity, I sat by the fireside in the 
evening roasting my legs in company 
witli lazy, snoring Tom. 

While I was dressing, my sister and ' 
Stella had completed their hospitable { 


preparations. The Yul-ole was brewed 
and foamed in the big pewter pots and 
on the table waiting for the guests were 
abundant provisions. Snorgas, hams, 
and fillets of smoked reindeer, knackebrod, 
fladbrod, cold milk, hot milk, curdled 
milk, brandy, fammel ost, dry fish and 
graflax. In the middle stood the Yul- 
galt, replaced on this occasion, as was often 
the case with us, by a long loaf, glazed 
and appetising, on its bed of leaves. You 
know that is an economical way of re¬ 
placing the boar’s head, which is too 
costly a dish for most of us, and a good 
piece of bread is not to be despised, and 
is worth quite as much as any slice of 
game in the world 1 When the table was 
ready our two housekeepers were in a 
position to decorate the room. Large 
cloths of white linen, spun and woven by 
Dame Ulrica, were hung on the walls, 
and decorated with thick garlands of holly; 
and the ground was covered with clean 
straw in remembrance of the manger 
at Bethlehem. An enormous fire roared 
in each of the stoves. On the table burnt 
the ffive iron candlesticks destined to drive 
away the evil spirits who according to 
tradition prowl around the houses on this 
night. Dame Ulrica was too much a 
fidend to old customs to omit a single one, 
you may imagine. When all was ready 
my sister-in-law and my niece would put 
on their holiday dresses and come and sit 
round the fire with me. 

I still see little Stella with her beautiful 
blonde hair carefully brushed and plaited, 
falling in silken locks on her steel blue 
frock of vadmal, set off below with the 
scarlet band; the skirt, like the striped 
pinafore of white and red, clasped by a 
massive silver belt almost too heavy for 
her frail figure, and down to the belt fell 
in cascades the curiously chased clasps, 
the heritage of our grandmothers, kept in 
the family from time immemorial. Dame 
Ulrica was dressed exactly like Stella, 
except that her gown was black; but the 
ornaments she wore round her neck and 
on her figure w'ere those of her own 
family—the Ibsens—and instead of hav¬ 
ing her head bare, she wore with dignity 
the bonnet you sometimes see on old 
women, although they are gradually 
losing the rest of the costume. I speak 
of the butterfly bonnet, a formidable and 
elegant edifice of folded and gauffered 
muslin, kept on the forehead by a band, 
which in Dame Ulrica’s case was alwa^^s 
of black velvet. 

As nine o’clock sounded from the large 
clock of carved wood you hear beating its 
tick-tack in that comer, a choir of fresh 
voices was suddenly heard outside singing 
an old country carol. Stella ran to throw 
the door wide open, and in the starlight, 
under a mantle of snow and powdered 
with frost, we saw aU our boys, accom- 
pjmied by a crowd of young folks from 
tlw village, come to wish a happy voiletide 
to] their old master. Their carol finished, 
they came in to refresh themselves, and 
at I once Olle, who seemed to be the true 
pdrsonification of winter under his cloak 
oil sheepskin covered with snowflakes, 
h^ded me a box and a letter which the 
rfcstman had just brought me. 

7 The letter was from Axel. 

I But stay, I have kept it, and will read 
jit to you that you may hear Axel himself 
/ speak. 

“ Lars Anders, go to my room and 
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bring me my old Plutarch, where I keep ' 
my papers. Bring me also a packet you 
wUl find mider the old book; it is Hat, 
wrapped in brown paper.” Good, he goes 
without listening to me—and here he is 
back f^ain, having forgotten nothing! 

While I read Axel’s letter—where are 
my spectacles? True, they are on my 
nose. While I reatl, I say, you can hold 
the packet without opening it. ” Do you 
understand. Master Inquisitive ? ” 

Hem ! We will begin ! 

“ My dear Mr. Bistrom, my dear Dame 
Ulrica, my dear little Stella, and you 
also, my dear schoolmates. 

‘‘ You may think that I have forgotten 
you ? I have not forgotten you the least ; 
in the world, I love you with all my ( 
lieart, and I often think of you. But I i 
am now' so busy that I have hardly time | 
to breathe, still less find time for letter 
writing. I 

“ Know' that I am no longer a little boy ! | 
I am preparing to become a student of 1 
the University, by passing through the 
Allmiinna Laroverk at Stockholm. And 
it amuses mo and interests mo I And 
would you believe it, I am getting on 
with Latin and Greek. 

‘‘ You w'ould hardly recognise me now. 
But since I worked at your place, Mr. 
Bistrom, the things I used to hate now 
please me and attract me. I am con¬ 
tinuing my lessons with Mr. Akerstrom, 
be it understood, but only as preparatory 
to my work at the Laroverk. 

” What is this Allmanna Laroverk ? I 
will tell you. Oh I not you, dear Mr. 
Bistrom, who know more about it than I 
do; but the others—Stella, Olle, Olaf, Jan, 
Steven-s, all of you, in fact, who do not 
know 'what it is, I w'ill tell you that you 
may know what has become of your friend 
Axel in the noble city of Stockholm. 

” Learn then, my dear schoolmates, 
that the pupils of the Allmanna Laroverk 
are divided into seven classes, numbered 
fi*om 1 to 7. In each of the five first a 
year is passed, two years are passed in 
the sixth, and two in the seventh. Alto¬ 
gether nine years to complete the course. 
You pass from one class to the other by 
an examination, and at the end of nine 
years you are fit for the University—that 
is, if the examiners pass you. 

“ Then you become a student at Upsala 
or Lund—and that is the object of Axel 
Ebersen’s ambition. 

” My great talents have given me a 
place in the fourth form. Next year I 
hope to pass into the fifth. 

” We have as our master a httle fair, red¬ 
cheeked professor, not unlike Stella, and 
who is as strong as a Turk in Greek and 
Latin, without mentioning Hebrew and 
Sanscrit (which languages he luckily does 
not teach us). His name is Haraldssen. 

I am much afraid of him, and in that I 
am not alone. All of us tremble to look 
him in the face; and yet he always talks 
very gently to us. I do not know how to 
explain it, but I beheve it is the idea of 
the immense learning contained in his 
curly head which makes us tremble so, 
poor know -nothings that we are ! What¬ 
ever it may be, I am in no way intimate 
W'ith him, and I dare not speak to him as I 
would to you, dear Mr. Bistrom. (And I 
like you better than him, as you may be 
sure.) 

“ But if Mr. Haraldssen is terrible, he is 


nothing to Doctor Cmsenstolpe, our j 
rector. He is really imposing; and papa, 
whose opinion I asked, told me that he , 
himself was seized with respect when I 
Doctor Cmsenstolpe spoke to him. You 
must know that we see very little of him, 
and that we talk about him only on ' 
grand occasions—such as our first and 
last appearances, or the receipt of serious 
praise or blame. May my good star pre¬ 
serve me from any trouble, obliging mo 
to present myself as a guilty one in the 
study where our rector sits witliin four 
walls of dusty folios I They say that he 
is so learned that witliout tliinking of it 
he talks to his wife and daughter in ' 
Hebrew, and when these ladies observe j 


silk, and his wide starched mff, to give 
us a sermon stuffed full of quotations, 
there is not a boy in the Laroverk who 
is not proud of his rector. 

” It is said in Stockholm (it is not out 
of vanity that I say so) that the distinc- 
of Doctor Cmsenstolpe’s manners is 
reflected on his pupils, and that they are 
the best educated young people in 
Europe. What do you think of that ? 

‘‘ Some of the boys live with their family 
as I do, others who come from the 
country or some distant tow’n are boarded 
with a tutor approved of by the governors. 
In other words, there are no boarders, as 
in the large schools of foreign countries ; 
we are all day-scholars. 



A choir of fresh voices was suddenly heard. 


with hmnility that they don’t imderstand 
him, it is only by an effort that he 
assumes the vulgar tongue. Ho is also 
said to be wrriting an universal history 
in forty volumes. He has already 
pubhshed an edition of all our old nmes 
and Scandinavian sagas, bristhng with 
citations and commentaries, in tw'enty- 
two volumes octavo. You will ad¬ 
mit that a fourth-form boy has cause 
to tremble before such a learned indi¬ 
vidual as Doctor Cmsenstolpe. Add that 
he has a handsome, lofty face, that he is 
tall and strong, with long grey hair 
fi*aming his majestic visage. When 
Sunday comes, and he enters his pulpit in 
his beautiful cassock of black mstling 


“ A splendid building is our Laroverk. 
It is quite new, rising between two 
gardens, and the plan is said to be a 
masterpiece of school architectme. On 
the ground floor are the offices of the 
management, a large central hall and the 
gymnasimn, sanded and almost destitute 
of apparatus, provided only with a few 
ropes, some wooden horses and vertical 
ladders. There are staircases from the 
four comers of the central hall leading to 
the galleries on the first and second floors, 
the classrooms opening on to these 
galleries. These classes are very simply 
furnished; forms and desks of pine, black 
boards, and geographical maps and dia¬ 
grams. The principal’s house is a distinct 
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buildiii", and it communicates by a 
corridor with the gallery on the first 
floor. The laboratories, library, and 
museum are on the first floor. 

“ A traveller who recently visited Doctor 
Crusonstolpe told him that in his opinion 
the school was a model of what a 
secondary school slioiild be. The only 
fault he could find was the absence of a 
playground, under glass or not, in which 
we could enjoy om'selves. The two 
gardens are not particularly large, and 
wo are only allowed in them in passing 
to and fi'om school. 

“ Mr. Haraldssen explained to us that 
the foreign visitor’s remark referred to the 
great revival of open air games which is 
now taking place in other countries. 
Large open spaces are indispensable for 
these games ; but in our country, where 
the winters are long and rigorous, pastimes 
in the open air are not often possible, if 
we except skating ; and our masters have 
to think out other ways of giving us the 
physical education which makes a people 
active and strong. We exercise under 
Ci)ver, as we arc unable to do so otlier- 
uise. Wo begin in ^he gymnasium, 
where we learn to jr.:::y, to climb, to 
wrestle; we continue in the classes 
themselves, when every lesson of an 
hour ends with ten minutes of com¬ 
bined movements performed by all the 
boys. 

“ At the outset I admit, these extension 
movements and ficxional exercises of the 
body in every imaginable attitude seemed 
to me as useless as they were monotonous. 
Dut I acquired a taste for them when I 
found what suppleness and strength they ■ 
gave in a short time to those wlio prac¬ 
tised them, and how valuable this diver¬ 
sion from our sedentary studies really 
was, even from tlie point of view- of 
application to Qur classical studies. I 
should now' be ashamed not to be able to 
go through the general exercises together, ■ 
and I have also, I may say, gained a few i 
laurels in this essential part of the 
Laro\'erk teaching. 

“ And the hand work ? And the finger 
work *? You say—this Axel will become 
so learned and so strong that his skill 
will suffer. Wlien the brain begins to 
develop, - the body is forgotten and de¬ 
spised. 

“ Not at all, Mr. Bistrom ! TOien we 
liave digested your lessons wo do not 
forget them as easily as that. It is true 
^vo have no practice w'itli our fingers at the ! 
school, but W'hat is the use of being a day i 
sciiolar and spending half the day at i 
home, and having a month’s holiday at ' 
Christmas, and three months in summer, | 
and above all, having a father as indulgent 
as mine *? ! 

Mamma and Mr. Akerstrom thought I j 
had finished with the plane and the saw, ; 
but I begged so hard, and bothered my 
father so much, that he has set me up ^a | 
regular workshop in the top of the house. 
/\jid after solemnly promising my mother j 
to neglect nothing for it, neither w'alking, ; 


nor fencing, nor riding, nor dancing, nor I 
music, nor particularly my toilet and the 
care of my nails, I obtained permission to 
pass all my spare time there. , 

“ That is not too much, I assure you. | 
But by rising early, and making ten or ; 
twenty minutes here and there, I manage 
to give about an hour a day to manual 
work. 

j “ I am taking even more pleasure in it 
j than before, and have reached Model 28. 

I I should like to know' if you are satisfied 
! with me, Mr. Bistrom, and what Olle 
thinks of his pupil. I miss both of you 
very much when I want advice. 

“ I send you wdth this a letter case I 
have carved in leather. I have worked 
I hard at it, I assure you, and I hope yqu 
; w^ill be pleased w ith it. For Dame Ulrica 
I I have made a large wooden plate on 
I w'hich I have carved the things you 
j generally see on the table. Papa and I 
! liope Dame Ulrica will accept the boar’s 
head we send, and that you wnU do us 
the pleasure of thinking of us w'hen you 
eat it at Y'liletide. I should like Stella 
to put it on my plate, and tell me if it 
looks w’ell in the centre of the table. 

“ What next ? I had a hundred other 
things to w'lito to you about, it seems. 
Ah I Who do you think I met the other 
day as I went into the Laroverk ? 
Gulloe ! Gulloe himself! I was pleased to 
see a Sonneborg face, and w'ould have put 
my arms roimd him ; but he did not seem 
to be as pleased as I w'as, and declined my 
invitation to bring him home with me. 

I asked my mother if she knew' his aunt, 
the president's wife : but it appeared that 
she did not. I shall not see him at home, 
and I do not know if we shall again 
become school friends as before, for this 
big school is not like the one at Sonne¬ 
borg ; we hardly know’ each other’s 
names. Gulloe is in tlie fifth. 

“ I have one friend I like very much. 
His name is Georg Riigman. We arc 
in the same botanical class under Mr. 
Landelius, who generally talvcs us into 
the field, and who takes care we shall not ; 
get cold in the legs under his leadership. 
He is a terrible man, over six feet high, 
w'ho -walks as if he w'ore seven-league 
boots, and who does not bother himself : 
over much about stragghn-s, so that we 
do not mfike much progress with him 
unless W'e are in first-class walking con- I 
dition. Fortimately, T like him, although 1 
I have to keep on the trot to be near | 
him, Georg also has good legs, and we 
have only been behind once or twice. ^ 
We botanise furiously under tlie bridges ' 
and in the .sheltered corners, but we ' 
make very poor bags at this .season, as you i 
may imagine. But when the summer i 
coiiu)s it will rind us ready. | 

“Good-bye all of yon, and a happy ; 
YYiletide to you all. ! 

“ Your friend, 

“ Axel Ebersex. | 

“ Fourth’form, Allmanua Laroverk, 

Stockholm.” ' 


That is wliat the dear boy wrote after 
he had left us, and his letter pleased mo 
extremely. 

Yon shall now see the letter-case he 
carved. 

Ah ! little Lars Anders, you thief! Did I 
not tell you not to open the packet ? And 
there is the string all tangled and the 
paper dirtied by your black fingers 1 Y"ou 
might have made ten black marks cn the 
pale rose silk with w'hich my dear Axel 
lined the letter case, you Vandal! If you 
had done that you would have deserved 
not to have seen it like tlie others. 

You have already seen it, you say ? 
Then I am right in scolding you '? f’ould 
you not wait your turn, you disobedient 
boy ? 

Well! I wall say no more. I forgive 
you. How' many times have you broken 
your promises to me ? And I am ahva > s 
trusting you on account of your big 
bright eyes and candid foreliead. 

Look, my boys, and admire! You 
know how’ much is thonglit cf this 
Scandinavian art of carving in leather. 
The skin of the reindeer, owing to its 
siqipleness and hardness, the^^olish of its 
grain and its close texture, lends itself 
readily to the carver. 

See how Axel Ebersen made the most 
of his materials ; admire tlic grace and 
freedom of dc^sign in the ha/el bough lie 
cho.se as his subject; remark the fineness 
of the venation, the supple elegance of tlie 
falling catkins; do not Ihrgit the sig¬ 
nature ill tlu5 corner, bold and large as if 
it had been W'ritten with a. pencil or a 
pen. Turn over the letter case, and see 
if in this big-nosed man, with the c.ap 
drawn over the ears and the pipe in his 
mouth, you do not see a resemblance to 
Esaias Bistrom ? Open it now, look at 
the beautiful rosy lining, and how nicely 
the workman has set it in the leather. It 
is quite a work of art, my boys ! 

But now, quick, the paper and the 
string ! The beautiful case must sleep in 
the dark. It is too smart for an old 
village schoohnaster, and T intend that at 
my death it shall come to Stella as new’as 
it W’as the day I had it. 

As Axel said, the box contained not 
only this letter case, the plate for Dame 
Ulrica, and a doll for Stella—.sent by 
Madame Ebersen—but a Ynl-galt such 
as I had never seen, my boy.s: it was a 
whole head, garlanded with resy ribbons, 
holding a lemon in its mouth, superb, 
colossal, and almost alarming. 

We placed it at once in the middle of 
the table on Axel’s plate, w’hich w’as a 
good one, and Dame Ulrica, delighted at 
the gift, herself plunged the knife into it. 

Our appetite being appeased, Stella, 
mutfled up to the eyes, joined the happy 
group to go and sing carols at the neigh¬ 
bours’ doors, as we always do, and as I 
hope we shall do for ages. And we went 
to bed that night well satisfied with Axel, 
for nothing is sweeter than mutual affec¬ 
tion. 


(To be continued.) 
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AMONG THE DAIIOMIANS. 

By James Cox, r.n.. 

Author of Hotc / Lo^t my “X-a'/y fiarottrd,'' Caujht and C'Vjed," e!r. 


W E must now return to the mate and 
Bruminond, whom we left in the 
hollow tree. 

On liftin" a stone, which, after much 
probing .about, they discovered at the 
battoin, covered with moss and leaves, 
earth and fronds of ferns, the boys found 
a narrow' aperture or tunnel which sloped 
downwards into the earth at an angle of 
forty-five degrees. Into this tunnel they 
coinnienced cautiously to crawl on their 
hands and knees, being curious to discover 
where it led to. 

A fter pushing on for a distance of nearly 
a hundred yards they found the air very 
close and oppressive, and were on the 
point of returning to the tree when 
Jlarton s.aw' in the distance a little point 
of light, and felt a cold draught of air 
blow'ing on his face. 

‘•\Ve must push on now,” said he to 
his companion, ‘‘ for that looks like a way 
out.” 

Drummond, who felt, as he said, nearly 
stifled, and soon likely to fancy himself a 
worm, gladly assented; and in another 
minute or two, much to their relief, they 
found that the passage w'as gradually 
increasing in height, and presently they 
were able to stand upright. But although 
tlie tunnel now admitted of their rising 
from their hands and knees, the wddth of 
the passage seemed, if possible, narrower. 

“ l>on’t walk so fast,” cried Drum¬ 
mond ; “ there may be a hole or pit ahead 
of you I ” 

“ Yes, I have just thought of that,” 
responded Barton, suddenly halting. 
Almost at the same moment he gave a 
cry of alarm on suddenly' finding his 
right foot going into space. 

“ What’s up ? ” shouted Drummond. 
Barton’s reply w as a smotherei\ groan. 

“ Where are you ? ” anxiously called 
his companion. There w'as a dead silence 
for a few' seconds, broken by Barton’s 
voice, “Don’t mo\e—I’m all right; but 
don’t move, or yem w'ill come down here 
on the top of my head. Just wait a 
minute, then hang your feet over and let 
go.” • • 

Drummond did as he was told, and 
soon found himself by the side of his 
friend. 

The passage here seemed to be wider 
and much higher, although still dark. 
Very carefully the two la^ proceeded, 
and in about five minutes they found the 
passage blocked ahead of them, but on 
the left hand a faint rush of air betokened 
the presence of another passage. What 
were they to do ? They carefully felt 
the cold earthen walls of the tunnel, and 
some minutes later Barton discovered e 
hole in the side large enough to admit 


CH.YPTER XII. 

; his head and shoulders. Through this he 
' W'riggled, followed by Drummond, and this 
I is what they saw—a large cavern lit 
^ faintly by holes in the roof. 

While they stood silently straining 
their eyes in the semi-darkness, Druni- 
! mond fancied he saw two bright specks 
of light moving on the opposite side of 
the cavern, and the same moment some- 
I t'hing fell with a rattling sound close 
behind him. ‘‘ I don’t like this,” he said, 
clutching his friend’s arm; “ I wish it 
were a little lighter, or we were safely 
out of it.” 

“ It’s no good wishing,” responded 
Barton, though not without a slight 
shiver. “ I wonder what caused that 
noise just now.” 

“I don’t know,” w'hispered Drummond, 
“ but it smmded like a rattlesnake.” 

“ Bravo ! ” suddenly exclaimed Barton, 
who had been nnnmaging in his pockets, 

I’ve found a match, or rather a part of 
one. And now the question is, what are 
W'e going to do wdth it ? ” 

“ Strike it, I suppose,” said Dnimmond. 

“ It’s no good striking it if we have 
nothing to light w'ith it. If we look about 
w e may find some pieces of wood or some¬ 
thing that w e can set fire to.” 

After craw'ling about for some consider¬ 
able time, Drummond found some rotten 
W'ood in the side of the cavern, but to his 
great disgust it was damp. 

“ We must break it off with our fingers,” 
said he, “ as we have not a knife, perliaps 
W'e shall find some drier imder this.” 

Their search w'as rewarded; and so, 
most gingerly striking the match, the 
mate w'as fortunate enough to be able to 
set fire to the wood wliich Drummond 
held. 

It quickly blazed, and using it as a torch, 
they began rapidly to examine the cave, 
when they found that there was another 
outlet exactly opposite to the one by 
which they had entered, and of the same 
nature. 

“ Look there, Bobby,” said Barton, and 
Drummond, on looking in the direction 
indicated, saw a snake curled up not many 
feet from him. 

The two boys beat a hasty retreat. 

Unfortunately Drummond, who w'as 
holding the torch, dropped it in his fright, 
and, as the groimd was damp, it at once 
w’ent out. 

“ A nice state of affairs this is,” said 
Barton. “ What are we to do now ? ” 

“ Get out of the cave, at all hazards. I 
vote we see where the other passage leads 
to,” said Drummond. 

“Come along then, as quietly as you 
can,” replied Barton, “ for I believe I can 
see more eyes over in that comer.” 


The two boys crawled through the 
opening, and found themselves again in a 
very low' and narrow tunnel. After craw l¬ 
ing for some minutes, Barton, who was 
leading the way, suddenly stop|)ed. 

” What’s the matter ? ” asked Drum¬ 
mond. 

“ I heard the report of a rille,” was the 
reply. 

“Nonsense, you are dreaming! Go 
aliead—I am nearly suffocated.” 

Before the boys had gone far, they both 
heard distinctly the report of firearms. 

“ I say. Barton,” said Drummond, “do 
you think the Africans have discovered 
our retreat ? ” 

“ I don’t know; anyhow’ there must be 
another entrance to this passage.” 

“ I am not so sure of that,” said Drum¬ 
mond, “ for W'e seem to be going down 
deeper and deeper into the earth every 
minute.” 

“ Don’t you remember that ravine we 
saw ’? Perhaps this leads down there or to 
some similar outlet.” 

The two pressed on as fast as they 
could, still hearing the reports of rifles at 
intervals. 

“I am getting awfully fagged,” said 
Barton; “ my mouth is as dry as a piece 
of parchment.” 

“ We must be very close to the entrance 
now', I fancy,” was "the reply, “for the air 
is much fresher. Do you think we had 
better go any ftu-ther ? ” 

“ Well—it’s better to be taken prisoners 
^ain than to starve,” said Barton; but 
just then a terrific detonation was heard 
which seemed to shake the ground. 

“ Look out! here they come,” exclaimed 
Barton, as he saw a man with a torch 
coming towards them, follow ed apparently 
by a lot more, all crawling on their hands 
and knees. 

“ Hullo, there ! who are you ? ” shouted 
the leader, in English. 

The astonished Barton hurriedly ex¬ 
plained their position, and said they w'ere 
two midshipmen of H.M.S. Rattlesnake. 

“ Do you know Mr. Gardner? ” at once 
asked the man with the torch. 

“ Of course we do,” cried both midship¬ 
men at once. 

“Well,” was the answer, “he’s close 
behind; so just hurry back and we w ill 
explain'matters when we get to the cave.” 

“ But I can’t turn—there’s no room,” 
said Barton, plaintively. 

“ W’^ell then, you must crawl backwards, 
and sharp’s the word.” 

After about a quarter of an hour they 
reached the cave where Barton and 
Drummond had been but a short time 
before. 


(7’o b€ continued.) 
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A DAT OK THE ICE IK HOLLAKD ; FIFTY MILES OK A CAKAL. 

By Charles Edwardes, 

A uffior of “ BulUt: a School Stor^'^ etc. 





F ifty miles is not by an accomplished 
Dutchman, least of all by a Frieslander, 
thought a very grand day’s work on skates. 

It is merely respectable business. You may 
arrive at his computation in this way. He 
reckons your skating pace at thrice your 
walking pace. Now a twenty-mile walk is 
nothing phenomenal, and to match that 
ordinary performance it is necessary to skate 
three score miles. 

But I am not a Dutchman, least of all a 
Frieslander, and so when at half-past six in 
the evening I glided into the canal haven , 
of Meppcl I was content. I had started at 
eight o’clock in the morning from Assen, the 
capital of Drenuhc province, and had been i 
on my legs for seven hours. You see ray 
pace when in motion was extremely slow. ' 
It used to humiliate me vastly to be passed j 
by strings of Dutchwomen, some with baskets 
of poultry and vegetables on their heads, 
and to be outdone even by little boys and 
girls not up to my w’aist in height. Still, 
they were not particularly interested in the 
scenery and surroundings through which 
they sped. I was, and I went slowly partly 
in order to make the most of the many 
impressions that came in ray way. 

1 had been skating for a week before I 
made this fifty-mile run. The canals were 
in lovely condition. It was the famous , 
winter of last year, and we were within a | 
week of Christmas Day. Eveiy morning it I 
was a superhuman effort to rise from the ! 
warm bed and face the cold water (with half | 
an inch of ice on it) and the biting air. 
And some mornings, spite of all the thawing | 
infiuences of big fires in the hotel coffee 
room, and the l^ating of one hand against i 
the other like the familiar cabman, I fumbled I 


i and fumbled a long time before I could strap 
I on my “ Go-ahead ” skates with the long 
I curves, and get into trim for the first merry 
spurt between the canal banks, with their 
trees all iced and hoarfrosted in the most 
' beautiful way you can imagine. 

I One day I had attended at the Inter- 
1 national Skating Tournament in Friesland, 
and had a rare sight of good speed. The 
I American, Donovan (who afterwards carried 
I off the prizes in the Fens), did what he 
pleased with the Frieslanders, much to their 
surprise, and no less to their admiration. 
He was, in fact, the wonder of the winter 
to them. Whenever I wanted to make a 
Dutchman (or a Dutchwoman) get a little 
excited, I had but to mention Donovan’s 
name. If they had been pagans instead of 
established Christians I verily believe they 
would have deified the handsome young 
American. 

It was a lusty sight, this tournament, and 
I think before talking about my fifty-mile 
trip I must briefly describe the scene. 

The site of it was a village called Heeren- 
veen, in the heart of Friesland. It is a 
I pretty enough little place, with low red and 
green houses, which looked uncommonly 
vrell in contrast with the snow which covered 
the fields and housetops. A canal (the in¬ 
evitable canal) runs through its midst, with 
boats stock exceedingly fast in it, and with 
a narrow ice-way swept in the middle of its 
course. 

From the village we skated our way op 
this canal for a little way. Then we crossed 
a road, two or three stiles (all in the hands 
of copper-earning boys and men with brooms), 
and finally got on to a long ditch which led 
deviously and roughly towards one of the 


I flooded meadows which abound in Friesland, 
j In times of much rain they swell until they 
j rival the meres themselves, which are also 
I plentiful enough. 

I Here the snow lay disgustingly deep, and 
I it was no end of a strain upon the muscles 
to get steadily through it. But the sweepers 
did their best for us, and as fast as the Hakes 
fell from the dark sky they attacked them 
and tried to keep a clear course. 

In the middle of the meadow a big oval 
I space was enclosed. Flags of all the nations 
I fluttered lazily from posts, and little huts 
for officials and perches for starters were 
built on the ice. The authorities in furs 
were within the ring, and so were the candi¬ 
dates— from England, Germany, Sweden, and 
Holland. 

Round and round the outer ring were the 
visitors who could pay a gulden (Is. 8d.) for 
admission to the hallowed precincts. It was 
wonderful what a number were able to pay 
this rather large sum. Wlicn there was no 
crack racing they raced with each other, 
and shouted in the most approved manner. 
But no sooner had the starters set the com¬ 
petitors off (in heats of two), than the spec¬ 
tators closed up to the bounds of the course 
and watched the contest keenly to the finish. 

We saw all sorts and conditions of men 
among the crowd. Of course Frieslanders 
predominated. In their fur caps, knicker¬ 
bockers, and tight-fitting black jackets they 
looked ideal ice-men; and they went along 
with hands joined behind, and with a deep 
stoop—all their energy concentrated, as it 
were, upon their leg muscles. Their wives 
and sisters were with them, and equally at 
home on the ice, though not such pace¬ 
makers. Some of them, in the old national 













head-dress of silver, a sort of solid skullcap, 
with filigree boss-work above the eyes, vrere 
remarkably picturesque. With the sun on 
them they would have been dazzling to look 
at. But there w’as no sun. Spite of the 
cold, however, these silver caps are not 
things to be admired from a sanitary point 
of view. It was whispered to me more than 
once that if I were audacious enough to raise 
one of them from its owner’s head I should 
find verj' little hair underneath. The hair 
has not half a chance to grow as it ought. 
It will be long though before the Frieslanders 
discard tlie,‘>e ornaments. They are heir¬ 
looms. Some even wear them of gold. The 
average peasant woman would rather invest 
all her savings in a gold helmet than put 
them in a bank. 

Now and then too in my runs round the 
arena I clianced upon a Russian or a French¬ 
man, and Germans were particularly com¬ 
mon. One huge fellow, who wore a plaid 
about his shoulders, was very noticeable. 
He had come from some little place on the 
Baltic, and though about sixty he was as 
enthusiastic as a boy. 

Also set about the great meadow of ice 
were refreshment booths and rest houses. 
It was fine to see how the Dutchmen ate 
ham sandwiches and drank schnapps. But 
some of them condescended to warm milk, 
which astonished me. A bad cigar after a 
gloss of warm milk seemed able to give many 
a Frieslander as much sensual enjoyment 
as he need desire. 

We stayed long enough to hear the shouts 
of applause with which the success of Smart 
the “ Engelschman ” was greeted. He had 
a stout competitor, but beat him well. Smart 
and Donovan were the heroes of the day. 
With tliis comfortable assurance for Anglo- 
Saxons we were content, and so w'e skated 
back to Heerenveen, and journeyed on by an 
excursion train (winter is the time for them 
in Holland) to Leeuvrarden, the bright little 
Friesland capital in the north. And now for 
my fifty-mile run. 

At Assen I had stayed in a snug little hotel, 
where somehow the w^ater in my jug did not 
freeze anything like as hard as elsewhere. 
The waiter, too, though he had a very red 
nose, was so genial that he warmed me while 
waiting upon me. 

** So those,” he said, ** are the skates with 
which you desire to go to Meppel ? ” 

** Yes,*’ said I. 

“ I do not think they will do,” he added, 
with a grieved shake of the head. And then 
he brought me his own pair, which were half 
os long again as mine, with the blade em¬ 
bedded in wood to the very tip, no screws, and 
made to tie on to the foot with leathern 
thongs, nothing more. 

For a moment 1 was tempted for once to 
have a day with the native skates. But, 
happily, 1 restrained my cariosity. The 
thought of a sprained anUe in the wilds of 
Ihrenthe (the poorest province of Holland) 
was too paralysing. 

“ I shall go,” I observed. “ Give me the 
bill, and I wiU start in the sunlight.” 

The bill was not much, and then, having 
trudged afoot to the canal head hard by, I 
sat down to prepare. 

As usual, several fat little Dutch boys and 
girls, with woollen comforters to their ears, 
immediately gathered about me and paid my 
racing skates a number of agreeable compli¬ 
ments, and also up came some blue-faced 
mendicants who strove with each other for 
the privilege of strapping me up and earning 
anything from a tenth of a penny upwards. 

From the cabins of the canal boats, here 
fast penned by ice eighteen inches thick, ap¬ 
peared the large heads of the Dutch wives 
and their little pigtailed daughters, all of 
whom were interested in my proofings. 
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Fancy living in a house with walls of ice out¬ 
side the thin wooden partition of the boat’s 
sides! That, however, is v/hat the hardy 
Dutchman docs when winter dams the 
canals. He is a thrifty soul, and not in the 
I least likely to incur the expense of a house 
on land while he can live in his boat (ice or 
no ice) for nothing. 

It was delightful to shoot off and leave 
Assen behind me almost in a twinkling. 
Just at first the ice was detestably bad. The 
boatmen had bored into it for water, and also 
in their various efforts earlier in the season 
to cut themselves loose. But after a couple 
of hundred yards I was in mid-canal with the 
glistening thoroughfare ahead for miles, and 
the sparkle of the winter’s sun bright upon 
the frosted trees. The sky overhead was 
cloudless, but of a pale, weak blue. Little 
enough warmth was likely to drift through 
the nipping atmosphere with its twenty to 
tive-and-twenty degrees of frost. 

' I was on the Drenthe Trunk Canal, one of 
the broadest and most important in Holland. 

It is also a deep enough cutting —but for that 
I had no care ; the chances were about a 
I million to one against my getting through, 
even if I had tried my best. It runs straight f 
as possible from Assen to Meppel—more than j 
thirty miles. The country on both sides is ' 
also about as fiat as possible. Here and 
there it cuts through a village, the low red 
houses hugging the valuable waterway. An 
1 infinity of bridges span it. For a beginner 
I these bridges are preciously troublesome, 
j Until he gets into the way of it, it is not 
' easy to shoot clear through, doubled up to 
I the knees. More than once I came a 
I scraping, skin-cutting cropper under the 
! iron girders, and had to crawl ignominiously 
out upon the other side—a spectacle for the 
ice-men and coffee-stall men who choose 
just these sheltered spots to ply their little 
i trades. 

For two or three miles I had a Dutch 
^ peasant for companion. He told me much 
I about his family and his business, and 
sighed to be in England because I thought 
myself justified in saying he could there 
I earn more than fivepence for a day’s labour 
of ten hours. I must confess that I am 
not much of a Dutch scholar, but it is 
wonderful how valuable and effective even 
a smattering of a language often proves. 
Moreover, I always make a point abroad of 
avoiding cosmopolitan hotels, where the man 
who looks like an Englishman is sure to be 
addressed in a species of English, that his 
insular wits may be spared all intellectual 
exertion, and also that he may serve as an 
involuntary tutor to the waiter, w'hose wages 
are high or low according to his gift of 
tongues. For my part, I prefer to profit 
by my surroundings, like the polyglot hotel 
waiter. Hence I did my best to entertain 
the Drenthe peasant, and at the first lock 
we parted with mutual reverent uplifting of 
caps. 

At the junction I scrambled ashore, and 
got on to a side canal which runs into the 
heart of the least inhabited district of the 
United Provinces. It was a smaller canal, 
also straight for miles, and with a bit of a 
wood far far away in the distance. Else, on 
either side of it, there was nothing but heath 
and morass, with piles of peat cut and 
stacked for inhabitants. A cottage by the 
canal side was a rarity. For five miles I 
saw nothing of the kind, not even a tree, 
nothing except the russet heath, flat as a 
floor, domed by the pale-blue sky with the 
weak sun to the sou^, itself so pallid that 
I could stare audaciously at it without 
blinking. 

Having run for ten miles along this un¬ 
frequented littie waterway, and made but 
one bend in it, having enjoyed complete 
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solitude (alone with the grinding noise of 
my skates on the splendid ice), I came upon 
a great building raised in the middle of the 
moor, and with some high trees planted 
about it. 

This building was the occasion of the side 
canal itself. It is one of the half poor-houses 
and half reformatories which are famous in 
Holland. A man who is convicted of beg¬ 
ging in the streets, or drunkenness, is packed 
I off to Veenhuizen or one of the Oords in 
I Drenthe, where for a term of years he is 
kept under restraint, and taught a trade or 
I vocation of some honest kind. 

I As I had a letter to the governor of this 
j Veenhuizen House of Detention, I skated up 
I to the walls, and then unshod and presented 
my credentials at the big portal. To and 
I fro between the different buildings of the 
' establishment men and youths w'ere going. 

! It was nearly the dinner hour, and they 
i were carrying great pails of soup and loaves 
I into the various refectories. I must confess 
they did not look a very intelligent or in- 
I dustrious body of men (there are more than 
! a thousand of them here, exclusive of boys 
I and women, who have settlements farther 
on). They w'alked witli a slouch, and many 
of them had very red noses, with the colour¬ 
ing of which the frost had nothing to do. 

Here I rested an hour or two, and was 
shown all over the place. It is a model 
building in most respects, but I will not go 
into any dry particulars about it. Suffice it to 
say that but for the bad smells in the stuffy 
work-rooms (where they w'ere making mats, 
carpets, boots, and other saleable goods), 
everything was very creditable to the Dutch 
powers of organisation and discipline. I 
ate some of their soup, and wished etiquette 
would have allowed me to finish the entire 
bowlful, which (with bread, naiikin, and 
sundries) w'as offered to me in the kitchen. 
The governor agreed with me that it was 
the best pea-soup to be had in Holland. 
The infirmary was the most unpleasant and 
the saddest part of the building. Some of 
the men were dying, and their hopeless 
faces, pinched and sallow, were not sug¬ 
gestive of merry thoughts. They had idled 
through their lives till it was too late for 
refoimation. Instead of having one more 
chance among their more laborious fellow 
creatures, they were leaving the world 
through which they had begged or tippled 
their way with entire discredit to ^em- 
selves. 

From this desolate yet beneficial moor¬ 
land reformatory I hoped to have been able 
to get another side canal (there are as many 
canals as roads in Holland, you know) to 
the Drenthe Trunk Canal. But I was dis¬ 
appointed. It was necessary to retrace my 
steps to the junction. As I had the wind 
at my back, I made this ten miles in good 
time, that is to say about fifty minutes. 
According to the Dutchman’s standard that 
would give four miles an hour as the walking 
pace, which is notoriously suflicient. 

But of course it makes all the difference 
in the world which point the wind blows 
from. This is especially so in these extensive 
plains of Holland, where nothing intervenes 
to shelter you either before or behind. A 
north-easter in the face is enough to string 
your moustache and beard (if you have these 
desirable ornaments) with weighty icicles 
very soon: and I have been inconvenienced 
about the eyes from the same cause more 
than once. 

At the junction I lunched in rough and 
ready style. The innkeeper had a frightful 
cough, and confirmed me in my belief that 
this part of Holland requires a man to be 
rather strong to enjoy its climate. He enter¬ 
tained me with spasmodic talk while I ate 
the bread and ht^ and cheese, and drank 
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the beverage which he seemed to think I 
ought to take with my midday meal. We 
liad a big stove between us, and our legs 
mounted it almost involuntarily. It re> 
minded me of the various times in the 
United States when, from habit’s contagion, 
my legs had assumed the like position. One 
such occasion I shall not soon forget. It 
was at a hotel in a small town of South 
Carolina, whither I had come too late for a 
full bed. I had, therefore, to pass the night 
in the bar room with others, who were as 
loth as myself to take the third part of a 
mattress as the best luck open to them. 
And it was during this dismal time of dozing 
that a white man rushed into the bar-room 
to tell of a row in a neighbouring village, in 
the course of which seven coloured men had 
fallen dead under revolver shots from the 
whites, who had themselves lost three men 
in retaliation. 

I think my luncheon here at Smilde, as 
the place was called, cost fourpence half¬ 
penny. In the towns of Holland the hotels 
are dear enough, but in the country money 
goes a long way. 

Still with nearly thirty miles of the way to 
go, I re-started at the somewhat late hour of 
half-past one. The day had already passed 
its prime. The white frost mist was welling 
up over the land, and the air seemed more 
penetratingly cold. There was not the ghost 
of a chance of my getting to Meppel before 
dark. 

That, however, I did not much mind, for 
it was the time of full moon, and the pre¬ 
vious evening I had done my best pace by its 
light and none other. 

One village after another came into sight, 
and was left behind. I got into capital 
awing, 80 that I kept up a pace of about twelve 
miles an hour until three o’clock. Then 1 
began to tire a little. The icy air too had 
parched my throat. 

Invariably in the little “ strong drink 
houses,” as they are called, which appear at 
intervals by the waterside, I found a knot of 
ice-men like myself. But they were all Dutch 
to the backbone. The average Dutchman 
does not waste his breath in courtesies. I 
might, therefore, have come and gone with¬ 
out much notice, but for the fine bright 
Sheffield skates on my feet. These, however, 
were always a sudden snare for the eyes of 
the inn guests, and I grew so accustomed to 
the same course of questioning about them, 
that I could latterly have replied offhand to 
the warm inquiries of which they were the 
cause. The landlady would stand with her 
fists in her fat sides and utter a resounding 
“ Ach I ” or two of pleasure: and then the 


I T is with no very pleasant feelings that I 
now take up my pen to chronicle a few 
of the troubles and trials, the cares and 
worries that have beset me ever since the 
day I presumed to appear in public as a 
modem magician. Indeed, were it not that 
I am strongly convinced the knowledge of 
such things will help the young conjurer 
and, I trust, stimulate him to persevere when 
all the fates seem to have conspired against 
him, I would willingly consign these my 
recollections to the waters of Lethe. But 
knowing how exceedingly popular conjuring 
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others would look in the direction of her 
gaze, and declare their own interest in the | 
things. I 

Little by little the day stole on. The last 
fifteen miles of the fifty were a bit arduous. ' 
For a thick mist came up, and the silver ; 
moon overhead was not powerful enough to 
pierce it. Only rarely did I overtake any I 
I one going for long in my direction. If I I 
i did, it was an errand lad pushing his sledge ' 

I trolly before him, or in the villages a string I 
I of laughing little children with chairs 
! between them. Now' and then, I had the ' 
society of a field labourer w’itli spade on 
shoulder. I haven’t an idea what he could 
do with his spade in such weather as it 
was. But he w’as generally an apt fellow 
! on the ice, and moved with that strong 
j impetus from the hips which I had re- 
1 marked was characteristic of the Fries- j 
I lander. [ 

i During the day I should think I distri- | 
buted tliree score copper coins to the broom- 
I men who met one with outstretched hand at i 
I the bridges. The thing to do before begin- i 
I ning a long day on the ice in Holland is to j 
get fivepenny-worth of tenths of a penny, i 
These fifty coins will, with due reservation, i 
last the whole day. The Dutch sweeper is 
as grateful for the little copper as the Hyde 
Park man for a threepenny bit. It is cer¬ 
tainly the height of meanness to skim 
through the country and pay nothing for the 
w'ell-sw’ept road upon which your pleasure 
depends. One day that I spent in the extreme 
north of Friesland on an unswept canal W'as 
a frightful experience. The ice of the con¬ 
gealed canal stood up in little angular 
lumps. I never had such a perilous jolting 
in my life. It gave me a splitting headache 
in half an hour, and more tumbles (any 
one of which might have eventuated badly) 
than I cared to count. 

The nearer I got to Meppel the less dreary 
the country became. Small copses of hoar- j 
frosted trees appeared. Once an onion- | 
shaped church tower of the kind to be seen 
in Russian villages peered uncannily through 
the haze, wuth a gleam of moonlight on it. 

The level of the land changed somewhat. 
This was a terrible nuisance, as it occasioned 
sluice after sluice. The Dutch canal sluices i 
are much moie elaborate than the locks to 
our own English canals. Of course it w’as ! 
necessary to land and walk awhile on the j 
frozen snow to the lower level; and this in ' 
the deceitful moonlight was not alw'ays j 
pleasant. Boats, too, began to show up : 
their burly shapes making progress a little 
queer. j 

Spite of these various obstacles I put i 
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is, and how frequently even second or third- 
rate talent will monopolise, in a drawing¬ 
room or elsewhere, attention over and above 
everything else, and that the love of con¬ 
juring is inbred, I have long wondered why 
the art is practised by the comparatively few. 
The only solution which appears to explain 
the exact reason is that so many must break 
dowm and be utterly discomfited by the thou¬ 
sand and one difficulties that crop up suddenly 
and unexpectedly. Young conjurer, from the 
day you put your foot to the ladder until you 
sit astride the topmost rung, these troubles 


on the steam for the last five miles, and it 
seemed to me that I went at a tremen¬ 
dous pace. I felt quite reckless. The keen 
air and the sensation of being in a strange 
land thus strangely occupied made the blood 
riot in me. It was extrenudy odd, when at 
length Meppel was in sight, to have the 
glittering headpieces of skating women flssh 
by me one after the other. Some of these 
were young girls arm in arm with their 
sweethearts. They moved with a splendid 
regularity, and sang and lauglied in the mer¬ 
riest way as they sped along. 

The canal pas.sed under the railway line, 
and for a moment I thought of taking off ray 
skates and biding on the bridge above for the 
train to Zw'olle that I wished to catch. I 
fancied if it was as slow' as most trains in 
Holland, that I might wnthout risk jump on 
to the hindmost car, and settle matters with 
the conductor. 

Better judgment prevailed, however, and 
I skated on into the heart of the town, going 
by instinct rather than sight, and hoping 
devoutly that I might not take a sudden cold 
bath in one of the wells chiselled out of the 
ice by an over ardent boatman. 

One hard knock befell me, after which I 
was free to sit on the wet bank and unstrap 
W'ith a feeling of elation. My skate caught 
in a nodule of ice, and before I knew' what 
had happened I was skimmed prone ever so 
far, and came up with a bang against the 
green hull of a boat. No damage was done 
though, and the next minute I had finished 
my day. 

I had an arable on foot of about a mile to 
the railway station, and on the way it seemed 
to me that the little shops of Meppel w-ere 
all concerned with the sale of gingerbread. 

Of course I had missed my train—I have 
an unfortunate but very exasperating gift in 
this line. But it did not matter very much. 
I had only an hour to w'ait for another. And 
meanwhile I dined in the refreshment 
room and warmed my toes at the stove. 
The refreshment room damsel,like everyone 
else, was fascinated by my skates a good 
deal more than by ray unworthy self. She 
said .so many nice things about the dear old 
“ Go-aheads ” that I was in a tenth of a mind 
to make her a present of them. But I con¬ 
trolled my generous impulse—and asked her 
for a cigar instead. And so it happens that 
they are still hanging on the wall w'hile 1 
write ; and I hope that tlie winter of 1891-92 
will not pass without allowing me again to 
test their good qualities. This time I mean 
to go a little farther afield. If Jack Frost 
smiles on us, my Go-aheads and I will betake 
ourselves to Sweden for a few weeks. 


will beset you. Listen then to the "woes of 
one who has toiled, and still toils, to attain 
that position which he sincerely wishes you 
may one day occupy. 

One of my earliest exploits was to smash a 
forty-guinea gold watch 1 

I wrote in the last volume of the “ B. O. P.” 
an account of “ How I became a Conjurer,” 
and told of my first public performance. 
Well, the pretty event mentioned above hap¬ 
pened immediately afterwards, but differed 
from that performance inasmuch as money 
was taken at the doors. 
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This entertainment was given to help 
swell the funds that were rtMpiiitd to enlarge 
the schoolhouse adjoining a church in a 
small country town, and in consequence 
a half holiday was granted to the scholars. 
A temporary platform, consisting of short 
planks placed on benches, was erected at one 
end of the room, and on this were arranged 
a small dressing-table, a work-table, and two 
chairs. The school should have been empty 
tti allo^ me to make my preparations in pri¬ 
vate ! but, probably owing to that curiosity 
possessed by even the best-minded people, 
the head teacher had chosen to give some 
sort of instruction to her pupil-teachers, and 
had seated them at some fixed desks on the 
flank of the platform, so that everything 
done by me could be plainly seen by them. 

Now, I had not the slightest intention of 
giving away the secret of the tricks I so 
jealously loved, and when I saw' they would 
not move, I whistled and danced and made 
myself so objectionable generally, that W'e 
came to words and they left. This was a 
most unfortunate circumstance for me ; not 
that they left, but because they were there at 
all, and in a very nervous and excited frame 
of mind, I hurriedly put my tricks in order. 

Barely were things complete when the 
audience began to arrive, and soon the place 
w,:s quite full of people. With a highly 
complimentary account of what might be 
seen later on, and a very flattering descrip¬ 
tion of the “young wuzard,” the rector intro¬ 
duced me, and the show started. 

The first lot of tricks went well enough, 
and I rejoiced exceedingly at the prospect of a 
successful entertainment, and prepared for 
what I considered the trick of the evening. 

It was to borrow a watch, pound it up in a 
mortar, load a pistol with the pieces, and 
fire it at a mark; when the watch would bo 
discovered restored, hanging to the mark. 

It is a very simple experiment, requiring 
little sleight of hand. You borrow a w^tch | 
and apparently throw it into a mortar, but 
in reality a few wheels, dial, glass, etc. (any 
of wrhich a watchmaker would willingly give 
away). But perhaps it is well to explain how 
these things can be throwm into a mortar 
in such manner as to deceive those who look 
on. Wrap them up in a piece of paper 
beforehand in the shape of awatch, and wdien 
borrow ing a watch from one of the audience, 
ask him or her to enclose it in paper 
(which is, of course, similar to that you have 
used for the sham one). It is a very easy 
matter, whilst mounting the platform, to slip 
the real one into a pocket, for then your 
hack is to the audience, and to throw the ! 
other violently into a mortar so that the 
cracking of glass can be heard plainly. i 

After pounding aw’ay for a few seconds, 
you take out broken pieces of glass, 
wheels, and dial, and show' them boldly to 
any person you may select to help you. It 
is a very important thing to get the right 
sort of person to help you, as 1 shall have 
occasion to show later on. 

If the watch be a good one the delight of 
the owner is usually very marked; the 
gentleman from whom I borrowed on this 
occasion was immensely pleased, especially 
as the watch he lent me was a new one and 
cost forty guineas. 

Up to now, however, everything w'as right, 
aud I felt triumphant, the difficult part hav¬ 
ing been accomplished. The next thing to 
do was to load a pistol and fill it with the 
fragments. 

A pistol to a conjurer is invaluable; it 
causes a diversion, and during the awful pro¬ 
cess of loading, almost anything can be done. 
Whoever helps, loads the pistol. But most 
unluckily for me, the watch, and the owner, 
my assistant could not, or would not do it; 
and this, my first real trial, I met by doing j 


it myself. I then inserted a sham funnel 
into the muzzle, and poured the shattered 
pieces of the sham watch therein. It natu¬ 
rally appeared that every particle was in the 
pistol, whereas all remained in the funnel. 

During the actual loading 1 should have 
been employed in adjusting my target—a 
square piece of cardboard suspended on a 
piece of twisted elastic, with a long black 
thread attached in such a manner that the 
slightest pull would cause it to twist round. 
This 1 imended to pull, under cover of the 
smoke. On the reverse side was a hook upon 
which to hang the watch. The result wouid 
be that when the pistol w'as fired the real 
watch would suddenly appear fixed to the 
target. 

My only w'ay now w'as to go boldly up to 
the mark, and, under pretence of placing it in 
a better position, to slip the watch on the 
hook. I was flurried and w'ent too boldly ; 
the loose planks did not bear rny weight, 
they jumped up at the far end, upsetting 
table and chairs. I fell, of course, and so 
did the watch, pounded this time into a 
shapeless wreck. 

Further description of this disastrous 
entertainment is needless. I w'ent home sick 
at heart, and almost, if not quite, determined 
to give up conjuring entirely. Had it not 
been for the great good nature of the gentle¬ 
man who ow’ned the watch, I most certainly 
should have done so; but he appeared to 
treat the whole matter as a joke, and soothed 
my troubled mind by pointing out the faulty 
construction of the platform. In addition to 
this I received within a few days an invita¬ 
tion to dine at his house. I was unable to 
shake off that nasty feeling w’hich a failure 
of any sort invariably leaves behind, and took 
the earliest opportunity, when the gentlemen 
were left together, to try and explain the 
accident. In so doing, with a sweep of my 
right arm I sent a wineglass of a curious 
and rare design flying into a corner of the 
dining-room, where it lay shattered into frag¬ 
ments. I immediately demonstrated how 
easily such accidents happened, by making a 
similar sweep with my left arm, when away 
went another with the same result. Then 
my host solemnly suggested we should join 
the ladies, and very soon afterwards I re¬ 
turned home, more dead than alive. 

It is really most difficult to proceed. I 
started this paper, as already explained, with 
the idea of relating such things as have 
occurred from time to time, hoping thereby to 
encourage the young conjurer to persevere; 
but as 1 look back over a period of several 
years, such a mass of vexatious occurrences 
crop up together that it is almost impossible 
to choose one more than another as an ex¬ 
ample. Neither is it an easy matter to tell, 
by one’s own experience, what to avoid, 
because new and unforeseen complications 
appear at every turn. 

Only last night, in a drawing-room, a 
1 difficulty of a totally novel sort happened to 
I me. I had amongst my audience a funny 
I lady I I wish to enumerate the different 
classes of people to whom a conjurer is usually 
indebted for his many troubles, and to this 
list I must now add the last named species. 

There are, then, roughly speaking, amongst 
those to be dreaded, children; precocious 
boys; those people who ask you “ to do a few 
tricks” in their own houses, or in public ; 
funny women and funny men. 

I shall talk of them as briefly as possible 
in order, leaving the funny men to the last, 
because through one of them I might have 
lost my life. 

Children toill talk and express opinions 
about what they fancy they see. Now, as a 
rule, they see nothing at all, but their ideas 
are so simple (and consequently so near the 
u^k) that thinking people, who frequently 


imagine deep scientific principles involved, 
eagerly clutch at what appears such an easy 
solution, and although, maybe, entirely 
wrong in their conclusions, the rest of the 
eiitenainment will assuredly fall flat. 

With grown-up people a mistake of this 
sort is generally a triumph to the conjurer, 
as he can show the fallacy and turn the 
tables upon whoever ventures the theory; 
but with children you cannot argue. 

As a performer many feet below the top of 
the ladder, I would infinitely prefer to conjure 
before the Royal Society than the bottom 
form in a Board school. 

Precocious boys are an awful nuisance and 
take a deal of sitting on. Praciico alone 
teiiches one to deal with the generality of 
them. In a public performance it is a good 
thing to invite the most noisy upon th<‘ plat¬ 
form, as, in nine cases out of ten, the effect 
of being raised conspicuously above his 
fellows, and in full view of everybody, has 
such a soothing influence over him that he 
becomes meek and docile, and his beha¬ 
viour at once influences the others. But 
there is the tenth to be considered. This 
young gentleman will bow to the audience, 
shake hands with the performer, and strut 
about the stage as if he had been born there 
and never intended to leave it all his life. 

No matter what most people think of the 
boy himself, they laugh heartily at his antics 
and the discomfiture of the entertainer, and 
this encourages the lovely youth into all 
sorts of extravagances. Happy conjurer if 
he keep his temper! 

With what strange emotions do I call to 
mind being snuffed out entirely by such a 
specimen of humanity, and my recolU ction 
is embittered by the fact that I not only ex¬ 
pected to have to deal with it, but oii this 
special occasion I felt so prepared to deal 
with any obstructionist that I quite courted 
an opportunity of showing my skill in hand¬ 
ling such a creature to his utter discomfiture 
and my own triumph. The scene i.s as 
fresh in my mind as yesterday. [By the way, 
it did not happen so very long ago.] 

There are two great political parties in this 
land, both of which have recently disco cred 
the vast intellect that has lain dormant for 
centuries under the heavy exterior oi the 
agricultural labourer. In view of a gf neral 
election each party vies with the other in 
tickling the vanity, or whatever they imagine 
will most easily tempt Mr. Hodge to side with 
them. The party to which I 'belong (no 
matter which) decided that a general \ ariety 
entertainment, with a competent chauman 
who could judiciously throw in about ten 
minutes of sufficiently attractive politics to 
convince the honest ploughman that we 
alone had his welfare at heart, woni l bo 
about the right thing. (The brilliancy of 
the idea was proved by the way it was soon 
afterwards adopted by the opposite side ; but 
we were first in the field.) 

Now, in view of the lively tactics v.hidi 
were sure to be adopted by the oppo; ition, 
after I had promised to help 1 set 
to work to find out something to bu] ])ress 
the noisy youths who were certain to be 
present in force. After much consideration 
I finally selected what advertising conjuring 
shops call “ The magic whistle.” 

This carious instrument, according t > the 
advertisement, was of such wonderful con¬ 
struction that no one but the magician 
himself could get a note from it, whilst if any 
one else tried, the result was that a blinding 
cloud of flour, resembling a blizzard, covered 
him over face and head. I wrote at once to 
London for this invaluable weapon, which I 
determined to use with great effect on the 
first night of our vil^e campaign. 

Moreover, a brilliant idea had suggested 
itself—what a happy thought to use, instead 
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of flour, a fine powder of the brilliant colour | 
sported by my party. 

How I laughed at the idea of suppressing 
the ringleader of the rowdy element, and 
how 1 pictured to myself with what glee I 
would say, “ Ah, sir, you cannot play this 
exquisite instrument, but it has soon con¬ 
verted you into a good-! ” 

I purchased from a chemist some powder j 
that exactly suited my purpose. In fact it had t 
such a knack of forming an amalgam with 
the skin that it wanted a lot of scrubbing to 
get it off my hands, and then I waited 
anxiously for the arrival of the packet from ' 
London. Unfortunately this did not come 
till the last moment, and I had only time to 
remask the magic whistle was made of box¬ 
wood and looked very well finished, and to ; 
fill it with the coloured powder, when the 
company drove up and I had to jump in and 
drive six miles to the village school. 

Now it is useless to say I had any practical 
knowledge of my new purchase, but theo¬ 
retically, i.e. on paper, everything connected 
with it was so absurdly easy that for the first 
and last time in my life I actually longed 
for the rowdy element, and chuckled so to 
myself as we went along that my political 
friends, to whom I never breathed a syllable ' 
of what I intended to do, must have tWight ^ 
my brain, or as much of one as I possess, 
had suddenly collapsed. I 

Our entrance into the village at once pro- | 
duced a hostile demonstration, and there | 
could be no possible doubt whatever that an 
opposition in force would be present. 

Strong in the knowledge of the power of my 
magic whistle, I remained beautifully calm and 
cooil on the platform, when mingled cheers 
and hisses greeted my appearance. I singled 
out the ringleader and asked him to come 
up. This he did with all swagger, and his 
antics made me the laughing-stock even of 
my own friends. But had I not my magic 
whistle ? I looked round very sternly, and 
when some sort of order prevailed I addressed 
him in the following manner : “ Doubtless 
you think you are very funny, and I have no 
doubt you are a credit to your native village, 
but you have yet a lot to learn. You see you 
are of the wrong colour to play even a single 
note on this little instrument, which you will 
observe I can do with the greatest ease.” 

With that I picked up my magic whistle, 
and handling it in as professional a manner 
as I could assume, I blew first lightly and 
then with much strength; but not a single note 
of music did the thing give out. 

Whether I had overfilled it in my haste, or 
whether it never would play, I can’t say, for 
although it is within two yards of where 1 
now write I have never attempted another 
tune. Well, as I watched the leer of my in- 
tended victim grow into a broad grin, and as 
I heard the audience titter, 1 quite lost my 
head, and forgetting to keep my finger 
pressed on the two little holes, to keep back 
the powder, I exerted the whole force of my 
longs and blew all I knew how 1 A cloud 
of coloured matter dazzled me, my eyes and 
nose seemed clogged so thkt I could 
neither see nor smell, but my ears were 
saluted with the most hideous uproar I ever 
wish to remember, and above even that the 
taunting voice of my victim, who quite saw 
where he was to have come in, “ Noa, measter, 

I bean’t thick colour ; 1 be t’other, 
ha-aah 1 ” 

This ended the conjuring for that evening, 
and 1 fear there were not many recruits 
made in the village as a direct outcome of the 
venture! 

The next lot of troubles to which a con¬ 
jurer is exposed come from those very people 
who of all others should be the last—I mean 
those for whom he performs. These are 
cither the direct outcome of thoughtless- 
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ness, or of an exaggerated notion of the 
powers of a conjurer. For example, in the 
first instance let us suppose one promises 
to help at a public performance. People ask 
you, and they promise you all sorts of things. 
“Oh, yes, of course, dear Mr. So-and so,” 
says a lady ; “ it is so kind of you to promise 
to help us. Now anything you may want 
shall be sent round to the hall.” In nine 
cases out of ten, things are not sent at all. or 
if, as is usual, a list of what is wanted has 
been previously sent in, about half of them 
are remembered. It is about as sensible as 
when, asking for the ingredients to make a 
cup of tea, you get a reply, “ Oh, I am dread¬ 
fully sorry, I quite forgot the tea; but the 
water is beautiful, just on the boil.” Yet 
these are the daily troubles of a conjurer. 
But even these sink into insignificance in com¬ 
parison with drawing-room conjuring. 

Stage conjuring : drawing-room conjur¬ 
ing : a simple equation : the Binomial 
theorem. 

Every element requires different handling, 
and all the conditions, or nearly all the 
conditions, of one will be distinct from 
the other, but the unlucky conjurer is 
expected to be ready at any secon<l to do 
something. One walks into a drawing-room, 
and overhears the lady of the house say to 
the man in advance, “ How do you do ; so 
glad to see you; have you brought your 
music? No? how tiresome.” Then to the 
I man who conjures, “Ah, I’m so pleased you 
have come ; now you will show us some tricks, 

I wont you?” and in a second of time you 
are in the centre of an eager crowd, who 
gather round at once, and suggest what you 
must do. 

Now, one of the great secrets of the art is 
to avoid telling people what you are going to 
do, and to carefully keep dark what you are 
going to do next. So when your hostess saj’s, 
“ We want to see you bring the eggs out of a 
candle, I will ring for some eggs," it requires 
little explanation to prove with what dismay 
the conjurer hears these suggestions, which 
would prove fatal to the brilliancy of any 
trick, no matter how well perfonned. 

A man who sings is allowed to forget his 
music and is excused; but a conjurer is excused 
never! He is supposed to be ready always, 
and if the conditions are such that he can¬ 
not possibly perform a certain trick, he is 
voted “dreadfully ill-natured.” When will 
good people learn that a good trick fre¬ 
quently requires as much preparation as a 
sky-rocket ? 

Should this account of my personal woes 
be glanced at by any kind ladies who wish 
to encourage the young conjurer, I do trust 
they will allow me, in all humility, to beg of 
them to first of all suggest in private that 
people present would like to see some tricks, 
and then allow him time to make such pre¬ 
parations as are absolutely necessary. It is 
not ill-nature that ofttimes makes the 
cleverest living conjurers refuse to do in 
private certain tricks which thoughtless 
people ask for. 

Arid now we come to the bane of the very 
existence of a modem magician—the funny 
lady. Fortunately they are few, otherwise 
conjuring would be no more. 

I have only met one as yet; the next will 
cause a bonfire of a collection (magic 
whistle £md all) that dates back almost from 
my nursery days. Let me earnestly hope 
that my readers, who if they have got thus 
far must indeed be of the stuff of which 
conjurers are made, will escape such an 
awful calamity, and pass on at once to the 
funny man. 

The funny man differs from the funny boy 
inasmuch as he is never awed when on a 
public platform. In fact he seems to flourish 
amazingly; hia head wags in a particularly 


knowing and tantalising manner, and what¬ 
ever you ask him to do he does, but with 
such winks and nods to the audience as at 
once to give him the whip hand and make 
the performer play second fiddle. 

Not very long ago I took part in an enter¬ 
tainment for a charitable object. Lord- 

was in the chair, and all the local talent was 
so much in force that the show bid fair to 
last several hours. 

In consequence of this I selected two of my 
best tricks only, and a third that was quite 
I new to me. It was the old trick of Professor 
I Anderson to catch a marked bullet fired 
from an ordinary pistol. 

I read, a short time ago, in the “ B. O. P.” 
a very interesting story of a conjurer’s 
adventures in Scotland, where a hollow wax 
bullet filled with a blood-like liquid was 
I used. The trick I intended to perform 
differed in this way, that the bullets were 
I made of lead, but slightly smaller than 
I the bore of the pistol. The secret consists 
I in dropping a small metal tube about 
inch long, and closed at one end, down the 
muzzle, immediately the powder has been 
, rammed home. 

I This can be done quite easily whilst 
I walking from the person who put in the 
1 powder to the one who has selected and 
marked a special bullet so that it may be 
recognised again. Of course the tube is 
dropped in closed end downwards, and w’hen 
! the other person drops in the marked bullet 
it falls, being smaller, into the tube. 

Now, with a ram-rod tipped with the same 
material —say brass, os was the case with 
me—and slightly filed round so as just to fit 
the tube, the first thrust sends it in so that 
when it is withdrawn it brings away the 
tube and the bullet inside it. 
j This can be done without fear of detec- 
, tion. To perform the trick successfully I 
borrowed a case of old duelling pistols from 
a friend, and os the hammer (which in the 
, case of each was beautifully chased) of one 
was cracked, I promised not to fire out of it. 

To learn to stand fire, I was shot at all 
the morning by my young sister, and very 
* soon had mastered the knack, which is very 
' simple. 

I Tricks one and two went splendidly. 
I Then came number three. I asked any 
j gentleman to help me, and up came a funny 
one, who at once informed me in a delightful 
stage whisper that he would help me and 
“ only pretend ” to load. It is the actual 
loading pure and simple that makes the 
trick worth looking at; any suspicion of 
sham loading, or employing an accomplice, 
is fatal. This I saw at once, and did my 
best to correct the bad impression made by 
the remark ; but when he eagerly seized the 
very pistol I had promised faithfully not to 
use, and commenced to put the powder in, I 
lost my head, and dropped in the tube 
extractor upside down. I had rammed two 
or three times, wondering why the thing 
didn’t come up, before I realised the possi¬ 
bility of doing what I had done; but the funny 
gentleman, who was w aiting with a percus¬ 
sion cap in his hand, and who evidently 
thought I had rammed home the bullet 
quite well enough, coolly took the now 
doubly loaded pistol from me, before I 
guessed what he was going to do, and plac¬ 
ing the cap on the nipple, full-cocked the 
weapon and began to caper about, pointing it 
first at my head, then at my breast, then at 
the audience, and then back at me again. 
How it was it never exploded and knocked 
two holes in my body I can’t imagine, and how 
I got it back from him I shall never know. 

For each time I tried he would step back 
a pace and point it dead in my face and ask 
if he should shoot now ? 

But I did get it at last, and then came the 



bumiliating confession to the audience that 
1 must either abandon the trick or be killed. 
I unloaded it later on in a coal cellar, and 
blew a huge lump of coal into fragments. 

And now, my friends, for surely I may 
daim you as such if you have followed me 
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thus far, if you aspire to be conjurers (by 
which I mean not those who do isolated 
tricks, but so dovetail many together that 
they make an entertainment), I can only 
exhort you to persevere when everything 
1 seems against you, and to remember that ' 




perseverance in any one thing not only reaps 
its own reward, but materially strengthens 
you in others. And above all be not dis¬ 
comfited when things go wrong ; remember 
the glories of one real triumph will cancel a 
lot of failures. Good night 1 


S nakes are weird and uncanny enough in 
themselves, and are always invested 
with a great deal of glamour and magic and 
mystery in popular estimation — a great 
deal more than is necessary’, sometimes 
—but they don’t lend themselves much to 
romance in the picturesque sense of the 
term. Here, however, is a little episode con¬ 
nected with a dead snake which is romantic 
enough to inspire a poem. 

A friend of mine, a learned professor of 
chemistry, had been looking through my 
museum, and was so struck by the beauty 
and delicacy of some “ mounted ” skeletons 
of serpents that he became fired by the desire 
to possess one as a curiosity. Well he might, 
for they are indeed very beautiful objects as 
well as curious ones, the hundreds of bones 
forming the head, spine, and ribs glistening 
almost as pure and white as pearl, and exactly 
preserving the form—quite the lifelike shape 
—of the snake, which is more than the skele¬ 
tons of other animals do. Independently of 
the great scientific interest which attaches to 
them, they make really striking articles of 
decoration when folded in natural coils with 
the head raised, and laid on bl^k velvet; I 
have several so arranged in circular glass 
oases, adapted to hang against the wall. You 
can see some good specimens in the Natural 
Histor^r Museum at Kensington. 

It is no easy matter, however, to set up 
trophies of this sort. A snake’s skeleton oon- 
eists, of course, only of the skull and lower 
jaw, the backbone, and the ribs—no legs, 
arms, wings, hands, feet, collar-bones, shoul¬ 
ders, breastbone, or hips; but it is this very 
simplicity of structure that makes the pre¬ 
servation so difficult. The head is not such 
a very tough job, though, as you may imagine, 
it wants light and experienced hands to sepa¬ 
rate all the flesh from the thin and tender 
bones, leaving the latter uninjured with all the 
teeth in their place. Most snakes have two 
rows of teeth on each side of the upper jaw, and 
one on each side of the lower; perhaps it 
would convey a better idea of the state of affairs 
to say that they have a double line of teeth on 
the roof of the mouth as well as those in the 
usual situation. But when you get abaft the 
head, as a sailor would put it, you And your 
course anything but plain sailing. To b^n 
with, the little joints {vertebrcB) which m^e 
up the backbone are sometimes over four 
hundred in number; and although they are 
so much alike that if a lot get mixed up you 
can never tell which is which (except the very 
small ones down at the tail), yet if you don’t 
set them up in their proper order, your spine 
will turn out all wrong, and that means you 
must take each knob out separately and 
number it. And the same process has to be 
adopted with the long fine needle-like ribs; and 
when you find that each joint of the spine, 
with the exception of those of the tail and the 
first one (called the aUas) behind the head, 
carries a pair of ribs, yon begin to arrive at the 
conclusion that skeletonising a serpent is no 
joke, for each rib must have its proper place 
too. All this is without taking into account 
the bother of cleaning each bone and freeing 
it from every scrap of muscle and cartilage; 
and then if you break one or haven’t got 


A SNAKE IDYLL. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s., etc. 

I them properly sorted out, it’s all up I Nor 

I have we reckoned the task of sticking all these 
hundreds of bones together with wax or fine 
wire in their right positions— every one sepa¬ 
rately, mind, one by one—so that the result 
may look really like a snake and not like an 
attenuated hair-comb. A python, for in¬ 
stance, may have a thousand distinct bones 
to be wired together, but the number varies 
greatly, not only between snakes of different 
species, but even between individuals of the 
same species—even, as I myself have proved, 
amongst members of the very same brood. 

No wonder that good skeletons are rare 
enough to rank as decided curiosities, for 
very few amateurs have the patience to dis¬ 
sect and set them up; while, as you may 
suppose, they are expen sive luxuries to buy. 
A very small one costs two or three pounds, 
and is not dear at the price, all things con¬ 
sidered. A dealer’s Ust, sent to me the other 
day, makes mention of a cobra at i.3, or b 
“ superior” one at £5. I don’t know what 
the difference between the two may be, but 
I should say that an “ inferior” skeleton, 
onel not absolutely perfect in every particular, 
would be dear at any price. H. A. Ward, 
the taxidermist of Rochester, New York, who 
stuffed poor Jumbo, and from whom I have 
from time to time obtained some lovely 
things, a little while ago offered me the 
mounted skeleton of an Indian python, 21 
feet 6 inches long, for 125 dollars (£26)—a 
decided bargain, and one which I should 
certainly have closed writh if I could have 
afforded it. A good head of a poisonous ser¬ 
pent (say a rattlesnake), showing the fangs 
and all perfect, costs al^ut £1. 

With higher animals the case is different, 
because the bones are, as a rule, not so deli¬ 
cate : and, furthermore, each declares itself, 
BO to speak. For example, you might shake 
up all the bones of a human skeleton in a 
bag, and anybody who had studied anatomy 
would not only be able to name each one as 
he drew it out, but could tell you to which 
side, right or left, most of them belonged. 

It is only by dissection that you can get a 
satisfactory skeleton of a snake. Perhaps I 
should say that dissection is the main pro¬ 
cess, because the cleansing and bleaching of 
the bones afterwards can be aided by seed¬ 
ing or careful and gentle boiling and the use 
of certain chemicals. Occasionally, such a 
relic may be found in an ants’ nest, picked 
tolerably bare by the industrious insects; 
but to hold it together and entire, so much 
of the dried gristle and tendon must remain 
as to leave the skeleton a very unsightly 
object, aiid one not particularly useful for 
the purpose of anatomical study. Sinking 
the body in a pond for tadpoles and stickle¬ 
backs to worry at, or lowering it in a basket 
beneath the surface of the sea w’here the 
shrimps can get at it, though capital dodges 
where the bodies of other animals are con¬ 
cerned, are likely only to result in failure 
with those of snakes; and if you bury them, 
the delicate bones generally rot away writh 
the flesh. 1 kept a number of foreign toads 
in a large glass vivarium for some years. 
As they all came from temperate or sub-tro¬ 
pical countries, I gave them no artificial heat, 


but allowed them to go into their natural 
dormant condition through the winter; they 
used to bury themselves deep in the earth at 
the approach of cold weather and appear no 
more until late in the follow ing spring, and 
they did very well like this. One autumn a 
nasty disease to which toads of all kinds are 
very liable broke out amongst them; they 
fed badly, and therefore entered on their 
hybernation ill-prepared; and, to make the 
matter w orse, it was a mild soft winter, never 
cold enough probably to make them tho¬ 
roughly and healthily torpid. Anyhow, they 
buried themselves for the last time. Not 
one of the poor things saw the light again, 
for they all died in their subterranean retreat, 
and there they seemed to dissolve; when I 
dug up the earth next summer to see why 
they were so late in getting up, I could not 
discover the slightest trace of any of 
them. 

I shan’t forget the mess I made of my first 
big snake that died. It was an exceptionally 
large boa-constrictor, nearly twelve feet long 
(I think I have told you before that the boa 
is comparatively a small reptile). Canker of 
the jaw’ proved fatal to it. The skin was re¬ 
moved, and stuffed, very presentably, with 
cedar saw-dust, and remains in excellent 
condition to this day, though many years 
have elapsed since it was animated by the 
living serpent; and then it suddenly occurred 
to me that the body—which was intact and 
unmutilated, denuded only of the skin— 
would furnish a magnificent skeleton. So I 
determined to “ macerate ” it, to let it soak 
in water until all the flesh softened and 
dropped off, and then to polish the bones and 
mount them. Accordingly I sunk a tub in 
the earth at the bottom of the garden, coiled 
the boa round and round inside, filled it up 
with rain-water, and put on a cover to keep 
off the cats. Every now and then I used to 
open it to see how the snake was getting on, 
and stir it up a bit with a w ooden ladle, like 
a Christmas pudding. After a month or two 
it seemed to fall into short lengths of six or 
eight inches, very puzzling to assign to any 
definite situation in the original serpent. 
But I may as well draw a veil over the sub¬ 
sequent details. The neighbours were utterly 
unsympathetic; and even my parents, who 
were used to me and could stand a good deal, 
mutinied at last. Then I wrote to Messrs. 
Millikin and Lawley of London, and asked 
them how much they would charge to set up 
the creature, mentioning the disadvantages 
under which we both lay at the time; and as 
the sum they named was more than I had in 
the world, and as nobody offered to “ stand,” 

I buried him, tub and all. 

But^ dear me! this is anything but an 
idyll 1 I shouldn’t have said so much about 
it, only I told all this to my friend the pro¬ 
fessor, and gave him the addresses of two or 
three people w’ho might supply him with a 
skeleton such as he so admired. It was no 
use his coveting any of mine, I warned him, 
for I had none to spare. But he said no, 
he would chance it; if I would give him the 
first dead snake which I didn’t want for any¬ 
thing else, he would bury it in such a way 
that he thought would preserve the bones 
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while tlie soft parts decayed. I couldn’t con- I 
vince him. I 

Well, Jiot long after this, a small specimen ' 
of the thick-necked tree-boa was sent to me I 
from the West Indies, but died on the way; j 
when 1 opened the box it was evident that it ; 
had been dead a week or ten days. Indeed, i 
that fii t was evident—painfully evident— ^ 
even btvore the box was opened, almost as 
soon as it came into the house. Perhaps 
the pooi- thing had been injured in capture, 
or perhaps it had not been kept warm enough 
on the voyage, for it was winter—I can’t say, j 
for I made no very minute examination of ’ 
the body. It would have been worth pre¬ 
serving, for Epicrates ce.nchris is by no means i 
common; however, in the state in which it : 
arrived it was useless to me, so I generously i 
sent it on to the professor, with as little ' 
delay as possible. * 

He placed it, with the utmost care, in a i 
large ornamental vase of earth in one of his : 
greenhouses, trusting to the shallow burial i 
and limited space to enable him to recover | 
the bony parts. Nevertheless, it all rotted ■ 
together, as I told him it would, and he saw 
neither snake nor skeleton any more ; but— J 
this is the idyllic circumstance—instead | 
thereof a tropical plant grew up from the i 
vase and bore a beautiful flower ! 

Quite poetical, wasn’t it ? and true into 
the bargain, which isn’t always the case wdth ' 
things poetical. But unfortunately the ro- | 
mantic part of the business ends there, for , 
the explanation is prosaic in the extreme, j 
There is little doubt that the plant did grow j 
from the snake’s body, for it was not likely 1 
to have fouii;’’. its way into the vase by acci- ( 
dent, and was moreover identified as one | 
common in the island from which the tree- | 
boa hailed, Cuba. But the seed, protected j 
by its hard envelope, must have lain undi- I 


gested and uninjured in the reptile’s stomach | 
when it died, and have been forced into ger- j 
mination and growth by the moist heat of : 
the greenhouse or the putrefaction of the 
flesh which surrounded it. Now, snakes j 
don’t eat seeds or fruit or any vegetable 
matter whatever: so what business had this 
one to arrive here with such things concealed 
about its person ? This is a little instruc- | 
tive, because many mistakes have been made 
in this way; creatures have been opened j 
after death and have been set down as vege¬ 
table-feeders on the strength of the fact that ! 
seeds and kernels of nuts or fruits have been I 
found in their stomachs, when it has turned 
out through later investigation that they are 
as purely carnivorous as serpents. I always 
maintain that to know an animal you must 
study it alive, and observe its habits and be 
at home with it—not trust to museum ' 
specimens, however well they may be dried or ^ 
pickled or preserved. The seed had first been 
swallowed by a bird, and the latter had then 
been gobbled up by the snake, whose powerful 
digestive apparatus would dissolve the flesh, 
and even grind up the bones and feathers, , 
while it would not affect the tough skin of ; 
the seed. I 

I daresay you have heard the tale about i 
the mummy-wheat growing—ears of com , 
which had been wrapped in the embalming- j 
cloths of an Egyptian mummy for thousands 
of years were said to have sprung up when I 
planted in earth. That is now, I believe, I 
generally considered to have been a mistake ; 
still, certain seeds do undoubtedly retain 
their vitality for very long periods. Those | 
of the melon will grow after being kept for ’ 
seven years; broccoli after five years; ra¬ 
dishes, lettuce, turnips, and parsley after four 
years, and cucumber after eight years. On | 
the other hand, French beans and onion i 


seed are not to be depended on when more 
than one year old. 

I am afraid, then, that my poor tree-boa 
didn’t really turn into a flower; but there is 
a sort of caterpillar found in New Zealand, 
called by the Maories “ Awito,” but known 
to science as Hipialis vircsccns (if science 
doesn’t have the last word, it always has the 
longest, at any rate !), which really does be¬ 
come a plant, or something very like it, in a 
remarkable way. It is about four inches 
long, and is said to be found only in the 
neighbourhood of the rata tree—a large kind 
of myrtle which throws out gorgeous scarlet 
flowers. As soon as this caterpillar is full 
grown, it takes to burying itself in the earth 
to the depth of a few' inches from the surface, 
and in this situation it often falls a prey, as 
it were, to the tiny spore or seed of a pecu¬ 
liar vegetable fungus, which fixes itself in 
the creature’s neck, takes root there, and kills 
it. This fungus—which you may look up 
under the title of Spliceria robertsii if you 
are botanically inclined—grows up above the 
ground about a quarter of a yard high. It has 
a dark brown head, like a bulrush, the stem 
bearing no leaves ; but the funny thing about 
it is the way its roots spread through the 
dead caterpillar, exactly filling it and preserv¬ 
ing the perfect shape, legs and all. After a 
while it all dies, but does not shrivel up; 
and being found in that condition it has 
given rise to the notion that it is really the 
caterpillar itself which has turned into a 
plant I When the insect is alive it is of a 
pretty light green colour, and is said by the 
Maories to be uncommonly good eating ; and 
they also a.ssert that when dried it is an in¬ 
dispensable adjunct to the toilet as a colour- 
powder for tattooing. I haven’t tried it in 
either capacity myself! 

(the end.) 


THE BOY’S OWN WINDMILL. AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

By H. F. Hobdex, 

Author of ‘*Jfoic to Build a Boxting J*unt," The Bof$ Oirn Model Locomofiee'' cte. 


ow turn up another disc of brass b (fig. 40) 1 
slightly smaller in diameter than the | 
previous one, so that it rather more than j 
covers the five holes. This must have a 
small hole drilled centrally, and a strong ' 
brass pin e about ^ thick screwed in and j 
then soldered in place. 

This pin should be long enough to project j 
about a bare ^ inch below the bottom of j 
nipple, as shown when the top plate b is in i 
position, resting on a (fig. 40). ! 

To keep this true and vertical a guide is 1 
r^uired for the lower part at c, which is 
simply a piece of brass plate cut to the shape | 



and size of fig. 42 and soldered inside the 
bottom of nipple. 

The pin e passes inside the central hole a, | 
wliich should be large enough to allow of 
easy play without being too loose. j 

\ small hole should be drilled at d (fig. 40) ( 
and a cross pin placed through and bent over i 


PART XI. 

to prevent the valve lifting too much and so 
getting displaced. 

The other valve in nipple q is to be made 
in exactly the same manner, but slightly 
smaller, to suit the nipple, which is only ^ inch. 

Take great care in making these valves, as 
in them lies the satisfactory working of the 
pump, and see that the top plate b fits flatly 
on to and against the seating a (fig. 40). 
These should be ^ound together with a little 
emery and oil, which will make them fit air¬ 
tight. 

See also that the central holes through 
which the pin passes are sufficiently large to 
admit of its rising and falling easily, but 
w'ithout any unnecessary looseness, or it 
might slide on one side, and uncover part of 
one of the valve holes, which would prevent 
it working properly. 

These being finished satisfactorily you can 
screw them in place with valve plate upper¬ 
most, and take care in using the red lead to 
see that none gets under the valve seating, 
which would prevent it shutting down flat 
and tight. 

These valves, if carefully made, will wear 
much better than the ordinary leather valves, 
and will not require any attention, as they 
do not suffer from getting dry as the others 
do when the pump is left idle for any length 
of time. It is now complete and ready for 
work, and should be fixed to the cross bars 
B B (fig. 4) by means of a piece of inch deal 
about 6 inches by 8 (fig. 43). 


A central hole a must be cut out of suffi¬ 
cient size to admit the reducing socket l 
( fig. 39), and three holes, as at b, must also be 
drilled to take the bolts by which to secure 
the pump to the board, and when screwed up 
firmly, place the board across the bars b (fig. 



Fig. 43. 


I 4) and fasten in place by the three screws 
near the edge of board. 

It must, of course, be placed directly under 
the centre of excentric, or there would be a 
side pull on plunger of pump which would 
wear it out in half its time. 
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The excentric rod bcinj; connected to the 
exccntric, ns de8cril)ed in fig. 30, you must 
cut a similar mortise to accommodate the 
head of pump plunger, to which it is to he 
attached by a stout pin passed through the 
excentric rod and the hole a (fig. 39). 

Take care to drill the hole in the excentric 
rod sufticienily high up to prevent the bottom 
of the plunger touching the suction valve on 
the termination of the down stroke, which it 
should clear by about half an inch. 

( To bf eontinut-ii.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONa 

(Thirteenth Series.) 


Photography. 

[See Vol. XIII. pp. 392-3.] 

I N starting this competition we wrote, it 
may be remembered, as follows :— 

We will pivc Prizes to the extent of Tkn GriXEAS — 
to bedivi<le«l as the -ViljiKlicutora may «h*em most suit¬ 
able, aceonliiiK to the meriU of the work, ete., in th«‘ 
different classes- for the best set of six photojrraphs 
that may reach us by Septeml>cr "0. 1H91, from our 
rea«lers IrresiHjotive of .sex or nationality, up to the 
ago of 24. 

We suggested, for convenience, five general 
divisions. (1) Portraiture, to include single 
figures or groups, taken either indoors or in 
the open air; (2) Architecture, i.e., photo¬ 
graphs of private or public buildings, old or 
new; (3) Pure Laiidscape ; (4) Seascapes ; 
(5) Animal Life. 

We are delighted to be able to report that 
admirable as was our 1890 photographic 
competition, that of 1891 has far exceeded 
it, both as regards the numbers taking part 
and the quality of their work. Most cheer¬ 
ing of all, perhaps, is the fact that very 
many of the competitors confessed to having 
been led to take up the pleasant hobby from 
the various articles that have appeared in 
the “ B. O. P.,” many also stating, and those 
certainly not amongst the least successful, 
that they had received no assistance what¬ 
ever in prosecuting the art beyond that 
afforded by our pages. 

We are now, after most careful personal 
scrutiny, and the calling in of such skilled 
aid as we felt to be desirable, in a position 
to publish our Award. We need only men¬ 
tion, to prevent the possibility of misunder¬ 
standing, that in the Certificate awards in 
this competition, the subject is treated as a 
whole; in other words, only one certificate 
will be given to any one candidate, though 
his or her name may appear in all the 
divisions, and it will be awarded in that 
particular section in which the highest place 
is secured. 

Our Award is as follows :— 

“ Laxd.‘»cape.” 

Prizes—One Guinea each. 

A. F. Hxaley (aged 16), 32, Stall Street, Bath. 

H. Leach (aged 16), Elgin Villa, Stoke-on-Trent. 

James A. Pollock (aged 19), 26, Dagmar Street, 
Belfast. 

CKRTIFICATKS.—FIRST GRADF.. 

H. W. V. WiiJM)X, 12, Seymour Rond, Broad Green, 
near Liverpool. 

Howard Martin, 3, Grove Road, New Southgate, n. 

W. B. Secrktax, Rainham, South Park Hill, Croydon. 
G. E. Harris, 47, Goldington Street, Pancra.s Road,x.w. 
J. A. Nash, 78, Neal Street, West Bromwich. 

W. S. Smith, 32, P*latt Street, Mo&s .Side, Manchester. 
Hermann Warschawski, Bella Vista, 46, West Hill, 
St. Leonard’s-on-Sen. 

W. Wku:, Silverbank Villa, Cambuslang, Gla.i^gow. 

R. V. IlARcornT, Malwood, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


Tl)e BoyV Owq 'Papef. 


I .4. B. Miall, 88, Thralc Roail, Streatham Park, s.w. 

F. H. Lkwi.s, 35, Broad Street, Reading. 

I A. Heys, Barlow Street, Rawtenstall. 

J. F. NiEii»ox, Bank of Scotland House, Glasgow. 

I H. Rowl-KNI), BiHjmin, Cornwall. 

C. C. Tcxks [Full address waiite«i] 

E. T. Church, 14, Belmont I’ark, Lee, Kent 
E. J. PiTCliER, 77, Choumert Road, Peokham, s.E. 

E. Me. Cui.ux H, Monkton Cottage, near Musselburgh, 

I 

I W. .-V. Lucas, 18, Market Place, Warminster. 

I C. H. Gwyxx, 8, Caenui Roati, Newport, Mon. 

I Samuel Mayle, 124, Parliament Street, Derb}’. 
j Nichol Elliott, South Sea Cottage, Coldstream, n.b. 

I C.KonoK Ke\tk, Inglcside, South Eastern Roail, Rams¬ 
gate. 

.•SECOND CllADE. 

H. A. SoiajMun, 39, Havelo4’k Uua<1, Earlham Road, 
Norwieli. 

L. H. Li.nsuell, 1, Bellenden Homl, Peckham, s.e. 
j C. H, Denny, Lome Road, Southwold, Suffolk. 

j F. J. MorjTiMKR, 10, (Jnlnance Row, Portsea, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

j J. Ba.-sil Cook, 5.3, Packington Street, Islington, N. 

G. F. Ross, 29, Huntly Cnirden.s, (Jla^gow. 

Daniel Caumichaei., Iiivercarmel, 23, Nithstlale 
Drive, PolUK'ksliields, Gla-sgow. 

, B. S. Put KiJt, 15, Ma'leim Roatl, Streatham, s.w. 

G. C. Turner, 2, Norbury Park, ts.w. 

C. W. A. Rosser, Culver Hou.so, Weston-.super-Mare. 

C. W. Haum-ss, Athol House, Waterloo Road, Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

Henry Oxley, Bond Street, WakefieM. 

M. PETrioriEW, 1, Wilton Crescent, Glasgow. 

W. E. P.AUL, 23, Aiwley Road, Clifton, Bristol. 

G. S. Snklgrove, St. Elmo, Torquay, S. Devon. 

' S. V. l’K.AJtsoN, 25, Al)erdeen Park, Highbury, .v. 

C. H. Roberts, 169, Grove Street, Liverpool. j 

R. Payni:, High Street, Saffron Walden. 

E. R. Drouc.ht, Avoca Avenue, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 

H. J. -\Lnous, Magdala, St. Etlward’s Root], Southsea. 
Edward Dyson, 42, Sussex Avenue, Ashford, Kent. ^ 
M. Millar, Holly hurst, Clapham Common, s.w. 

W. McMurdo, Bessielea Cottage, Union Street, Bells- j 
^ hill, ScotlantL 

' third grade. 1 

E. B. Owen, Fernbank, Oswestry. j 

W. Wallace, 9, Clifton Street, Glasgow. ' 

P. A. Rainer, Wolsey Gate, Ipswich. 

Francis Hole, 14, Honyatt Roa<1, Gloucester. 1 

■ E. M, Kendal, Woodleigh, Cheatlle, near Manchester. 
Philip B. Durnford, 8, The Avenue. Blackhcath. 
Alexander Arnold, Morilla Cottage, Clyde Street, 
j Partick via Glasgow. 

J. Brown, Junior, Govandalo, Govan, near Glasgow. 

I D. P. Bagnall, Clydesdale, Bristol Rootl, Birmingham. 

John Qcaii., 106, Warwick Street, Leamington Spa. I 
I F. H. Carter, 23, Nelson Road, Southsea. 

T. G. Moore, 37, Maude Street, Geelong, Victoria, . 

Australia. ' 

J. McWiluams, 32, Williams Place, Dublin. 

W. G. C.arter, 23, Nelson Road, Southsea. 

A. G. Pitts. Branthill, Lansdowne Road, Croydon. i 

R. Fraser, Halewood, near Liverpool. I 

W. W. Millar, The Institution, Coleraine, Ireland. i 

A. H. Webb, 6, Gordon Terrace, OM Dover Road, 
Blackheath. I 

E. H. CoLLER, 16, Honyatt Road, Gloucester. 

H. Taylor, Bhowani, St. Stephens, Hounslow. 

E. Beveridge, 26, Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Waman Babaji Mandhalk, Girgaum, Bomljay, 
India. 

L. H. W. Thoma.«, 130, Engleficld Road, Canonbury, N. 

R. H. Wells, The Chase, Southgate. 

WiLT.iAM L. Rea, 3, Strathmore Road, Newsham Park, 
Liverpool. 

L. A. Whitaker, 16, Soutlibourne Road, Sheffield. 

E. T Wright, 55, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 


CHESS. 

Problem No. 284. 

By F. W. Womeicsi.ky. 

I rlaokTI 


a b c <1 e f g h 



abcdefgh 


white. I 8 - 1 - 3=11 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in throe (3) moves. 


Problem Ideas 

(rondntied from page 223). 

The full power of the Bishop (a range of 
13 squares) is shown in this tw'o-mover: — 
White, K K R 2 ; R—Q R 5 ; B-K 4 ; Kts 
—K 6 and K Kt 3; Ps—Q R 2 ard K 2. 
Black, K-K R 5; Rs—K 8 and 1, il sq.; 
P—K 6. 

The greatest number of mates is 43, and 
.shown thus :—White, K—Q Kt 4 ; Q — K 6 ; 
Rs—Q R 4 and Q 3; Bs-Q B 2 and K 5; 
Kts—K B 7 and K R 5; Ps—K B 2, K Kt 2, 
and K Kt 4. Black, K—K 5. 

The greatest number of moves for White 
is 113, as this position demonstrates: — 
White, K—K B 2 ; Q-K Kt 4 ; Rs — 
Q Kt sq. and K 3 ; Bs Q B G and K B 6; 
Kts—Q B 5 and Q 6; Ps- Q R 2, Q R 7, 
Q B 2, Q B 7, Q 2, K B 7, K R 2, and K R 7. 
Black, K-K R 3 ; Q—Q sq.; R—K sq.; Kts 
Q Kt sq. and K Kt sq. 

The black Queen has full liberty of moving 
to 27 squares in this five-move self-mate:— 
White, K—Q B 6; tj—K R 6 ; Rs—K 8 and 
K B 8; B—Q R 2; Kts—K B 3 and K Kt 6 ; 
Ps—Q B 7 and K Kt 5. Black, K—K 3 ; 
Q-Q 5; R—Q Kt 6; B—K 2 ; P—Q R 4. 

Sometimes a piece is moved many times 
in succession. The Bishop is moved 10 
times in this eleven-mover. White, K—K 7 ; 
B -Q R 8 ; Ps -Q B 3, K B 3, K Kt 3, and 
K Kt 4. Black, K -Q 4 ; Ps-Q B 3, Q B 4, 
Q B 5, K Kt 3, and K Kt 4. The Queen’s 
Knight is moved 12 times at starting in this 
21-mover:—White, K—K B G; Kts-Q B 2 
and K 3. Black, K-K R 3; Ps -K 4 and 
K 5 ; but it must be noticed that the 12 
moves occur in a variation which is shorter 
than the main play. 

A pretty attack against Rook and Bishop 
happens in this three-mover:—White, K— 
<3 B sq.; Kt—K 2; P—Q 2. Black, K— 
Q R 8 ; R—K R G; B—K Kt 7; Kt—K B 8; 
P—Q R 7. A similar attack with a Pawn, 
on first move, against Bishop and Knight, 
occurs in this three-mover :—White, K— 
K R 7; Kts-Q Kt 3 and K Kt 7 ; Ps— 
Q B 2, Q B 4, Q G, K B 4, and K Kt 6. 
Black, K—K B 3; Bs—Q R 8 and Q B sq.; 
Kt—Q R 7 ; Ps—K 5 and K Kt 5. 
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Tl\e Boy’^ Own 



Goinj to the New Year's Party ! 


A Molk (R. R.).—a siu-geon. 

Ii.ti-HEAi.TH (W. S. K. and otliora not replied to).— 
Too serious for self-doctoring. Consult your family 
physician. 

M. B. Walkkii.—T he “d'apris” is not an artist’s 
name; it means after. Tlie picture is a copy, and 
is of no value e.\cept for “ the man’s time laying it 
on.” The orlgiiuil is by a well-known living Ik^giau 
artist who has an exhibition in London every year. 

BULi.Pi.NCH.—The autograph is tiiat of William Pitt 
the vounger. There was no Lori Lavington until 
October 1, 1795. Pitt died in 18(.)6 ; between 1796 
and 1806 the only year in which December 18 fell on 
a Sunday was 1803. 

Stuart. —The pale-blue egg enclosed in its tin box I 
came safely to hand. It is that of a hedge-sparrow 1 
or hetlge-accentor a.s srmie people call it. There are i 
generally four or five eggs; and they W’eigh about i 
twenty grains each. | 

Customs. —The particular. s are obtainable from the 
clerk to the Civil Service Commissioners. You must 
have a certificate of the registration of your birth on 
applying for any government employment. 

Y'achtsmax.— We will take an opportunity of dealing 
with the matter in an article. We could not do so 
satisfactorily here. 

Co.sMOPOLTTE.—We have not the figures at hand. Go | 
to the Patent Library in Southampton Buildings, | 
and consult Mansfield’s and the other books on 
aeronautic.s. You will see them all together there. 

J. L. Fielder.—W' e should be gtiilty of breach of copy¬ 
right were we to continue our quotation from 
Hewlett We gave as much a.s we fairly could. 
You could get the book for five shillings and nine- 
pence from any bookseller, or perhaps see it at your 
free library. Get some of your friends to put it in the 
‘‘.suggestion book” at the library; they would be 
doing other readers a service, as it is really excel- | 
lent. 1 

C. CoooAX.—Write to the Britannia Company, Col¬ 
chester, for their list of lathes, or to Melhuish, of | 
Fetter Lane, or Buck, of Holborn Viaduct. 

Daisy.—T he error must be discovered in a current j 
edition of the Bible. One of our correspondents I 
discovered au error and claimed the guinea. He | 
sent the book to Oxford, but the reply was that two , 
other etlitions had Ijeen printed since in which the 
error was corrected, and therefore the claim could j 
not be entertained. I 

P. E. S.—There are two French magazines for boys, j 
both to be obtaiiusl at Hachette’s, King William I 
Street, Strand; they arc “ Education et Rtereation,” 
and “ Jounial de la Jeuuesso.” 

A Coin Collector. —Do not send us coins for identifi¬ 
cation. There is always a risk of their being lost, 
and the double registration menus trouble. 

A New Correspondent. -You can only get the plates 
by buying the parts in which they uppenre<l, or by 
buying the packet at the eml of the volume. 


A Brnc.AN.—Our advice would not help you. We 
have not tried to learn French in a week, as we took 
a much longer time over it years ago ; and we have 
not tried the new shorthand owing to the old being 
quite enough for us. In all such matters you must 
use your own discretion. Do you think you could 
learn French in a week ? 

J. D.—Figures and puppets for shows can be had at 
Hamlov's Noah’s .\rk, corner of Great Turnstile, 
Holborn, and probably at Cremer’s in Regent Street. 

F. S. Bennett. —Y’ou can select as many verses as you 
please, but they must make sense. 

Volume One. -E. A. P., 75. South Street. I^ongsight, 
Manchester, offers threepence each for Nos. 2, 17, 
35, 36, 37. 

Athletk —Dr. Stablcs’s “Health and Athletics,” and 
“ Adv’ice to Growing Lads,” have lieen reprinted in 
the seventh i>art of “ OuUloor Games," price 6<f. 

With AM.— 1. Scotch regiments get most of their 
recruits in Scotland, but the recruits are not neces¬ 
sarily Scotch. There are more Englishmen in Scot¬ 
land than Scotsmen in England, at least the Cen.su8 
returns say so, and a Scotsman does not generally 
conceal his nationality. 2. We have recently given 
the numbers of each nationality in our army. 3. The 
majority of Scotsmen are not Macs, and the majority 
of Irishmen are not O’s. The name of a Scotch 
liread man would, we imagine, be Baker; but per¬ 
haps you mean fc/vtf. 4. You can see the recruiting 
standard of the day in the pamphlet obtainable at 
your post office. Every postmaster is supposed to 
have a supply of recruiting pamphlets for free distri- 
butiou. Why not a.sk for one ? 

Z. M. (Toronto).—The speaker was correct in his 
statement, that the crow n lands of this country were 
handed over in return for an annuity, and that the 
annual value of those lands now exceeds the amount 
of the annuity. The Queen has £5,fXk) a month, out 
of which certain payments have to be made; the 
rest goes for State purpo.scs duly accounted for, the 
particulars of which you will find in Whitaker’s 
Almanac, or the annual Blue Book obtainable 
from Messrs. Eyre and Si>ottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, Fetter Lane. 

Coal Shoveller.— It is not everyone who would care 
to be a stoker on board a ship, but there are some 
people w'ho seem to be specially adapte<i for it, and 
you may bo one of them. Y’ou can ea.sily add an 
inch to your chest measurement by dumbbell exer¬ 
cise, but the exerci.se must be regular and honestly 
done. Get the first imrt of our new eilltion of 
“ Indoor Games,” price 6</.. ami work right through 
the dumbbell cxerci.ses therein given. You will 
always find ” v>eople put over your head ” if you do 
not put your heart into your work ; it is not a ques¬ 
tion of doing just as much as you may think your 
wages are worth, but of doing your best at all times 
whatever the immediate reward may be. 

P. F. Ramsey.- The great auk is extinct. Being 
extinct, how much do you think you are likely to 
get by looking for it ? 


R. C. Willis (U.S. ^.).—The “thereabouts” was near 
j enough in de.aling with such vast distances. A friend 
from Seattle was with us as we wrote. We were 
quite aware that Tacoma was on Puget Sound, and 
that Vancouver Island was some distance away, but 
the object was to show Sholto where to look for it on 
the map of the World. 

Navis. —The pursers are appointed by the company ; 
and application should be made to the managing 
owners. There is no such thing as purchasing such 
berths. 

E. A.— It is usual to play draughts on the black 
I sijuares, but there is no reason why you should not 
I play on the white ones, or on any colour whatever, if 
you choose to do so. 

E. FORRK.ST. — A pedometer costs aixmt .t guinea ; you 
get it from au optician. If you adjust it igoix'riy it 
will register the proj^er distance; if you don't It 
won’t; and it is not always ca-sy to get it quite 
right. With most pedometers you have to work out 
a sum in proportion to arrive at the distance re- 
quireil ; but it is not the ca.«e with all. 

G. M.—It is very kind of you to ray so, but at the 
same time you shouM not have written without 
looking througli “ Indoor Games.” In that book we 
have republisheil—and in the new >111 ion are repub¬ 
lishing -many of the practical articles out of print 
in the paper, and had you looked at it you would 
have been savetl much time. 

G. W. P.—We have already given the military plates 
you ask for. We cannot reprint a subject: your 
only w'ay to obtain it is by purchasing the back 
volumes through some second-hand bookseller. 

Cot'ETOus.—Such fretwork designs might suit “ Work ” 
or “Amateur Work,” but you would not getmuch for 
them. Take them to Mr.‘Melhuish in Fetter Lane, 
and ask him; he would give you practical advice, 
and he w'ould also tell you how to overcome your 
other difficulty. 

Hazelnut. —1. We have not yet had the article. 
2. The coloured plates are issueil in a packet at the 
close of the volume. See the last number of the 
volume. 

Thought Reader. —You can make silent matches by 
taking 8 parts by weight of sugar, 5 of gum. and 30 
of powdered chlorate of potash, and rubbing them 
together into thin paste with a little water: then 
add to the paste 10 parts l>y weight of powdered 
sulphur, and when worked well together dip into 
the mixture some of the common sulphur matches. 
Or, in another way, you can get 16 parts of gum- 
arabic, 9 ]Hirts of powderefl phosphorus, 14 iiarts of 
nitre, and 16 parts of vermilion. Dissolve the gum 
in the leo-st ]X)ssible amount of water triturate in 
the phosphorus, add the nitre and vermilion, and 
form a paste, into which you dip the sticks. 

Tiger Ciimp.—The Duke of Albany would have the 
royal coat of arms with the cadency mark of tl-^ 
eldest son of the fourth house, probably a martiCt 
with a label. 





CHAMPIONS OF THE KREMLIN. 


A RUSSIAN STORi: 


Author of *• Thr Ti’Jfr th 


was the evcninsr of Aiisrust ‘^3, 1(312, and the settinsr 


sun, as it tipped with tire the countless domes and 
towers of Moscow, shone likewise upon the f^litterin" 
ranks of two great armies, encamped on the vast green 
plain to the south-west of the ancient city, through 
which the Moskva River makes its great bend around 


the Novo*Daivitchi Monasteiy 
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were to march into Moscow in trimnph 
just two centuries later—the great battle 
on which hung the fate of Russia had 
raged for two whole daj'S, without any 
absolutely decisive advantage to either 
side. The first day’s fight had been a 
drawn one; and though the Poles had 
got decidedl}’- the worst of it in the 
second, they still 1 e’d a strong position 
in front of the town, from v;hich they 
must be driven if Moscow was to be 
saved. ! 

In a small wooden hut within the 
Bussian lines (almost the only one left 
unburned on the outskirts of the city) two 
men w'ere in earnest consultation. The 
one who was seated displayed the slight 
frame, handsome features, and eagle eye 
of Prince Pojarski, the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief; while in the towering 
form and massive head of his companion 
—who was standing beside him, speaking 
quickly and vehemently—any man in the 
army would have recognised at a glance 
Koozma Minitch Mmin, the hero of Nijni- 
Novgorod. There they were, the two 
deliverers of Russia, in the very attitudes 
in which their bronze statues now look 
down for ever, in front of the chief gate 
of the Kremlin, upon the great city which 
they saved. 

Suddenly a Russian soldier appeared 
at the door to announce that a man had 
asked to see the Prince, saying that he 
brought important news. 

“Admit him,” said Pojarski, never 
wasting a thought on the strong possibility 
of this stranger being an assassin sent to 
take his life. 

In came a ragged, meagre old greybeard, 
creeping and cringing, and looking timidly 
roimd as if fearing some ill-usage—as 
well he might, poor fellow, for he had the 
dress and features of a Jew. 

Pojarski eyed him with a look of 
mingled pity and contempt, and bade him 
tell his business briefiy. But the Jew 
had scarcely uttered a dozen words when 
the General’s smile faded into a look of 
earnest attention; and Minin, who had 
drawn back to let his commander talk 
freely with the stranger, stepped eagerly 
forward again. 

As lie did so, the light fell full upon his 
commanding features, and the Jew, start¬ 
ing and looking fixedly at him for a mo¬ 
ment, threw himself at Minin’s feet, and 
kissed the hero’s strong brown hand again 
and again. 

“ The God of our fathers be praised,” 
cried he, “ that I have seen 3-00 again, 
noble sir! It was you who delivered me 
out of the hands of those Polish evil-doers 
at Bikovsk, and it is in gratitude for that 
good deed that I am here to-night.” 

“ Speak on, then,” said Mmin, suddenly 
recognising the old man whom he had 
rescued, at such imminent risk to himself, 1 
from the Cossack soldiers who were ill- 
treating him. 

In a cautious whisper, the old Jew told ; 
his news; and, whatever it might be, it I 
seemed to have a wonderful effect upon ' 
the two listeners. Minin’s usually grave j 
face grew radiant, and Pojarski’s keen 
eyes lighted up like live coals. And when 
the Jew had been led away by a soldier ^ 
(with strict orders to see him cared for | 
and to let no one ill-treat him) the Prince , 
exclaimed (;xultingly : | 

“We have tliem now, Koozma ]^Iin- 
itch ! \’u;i see that a good deed is never 
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lost; and even this poor wTetch whom 
you rescued may become, if we have the 
hearts of men, an instrument of deliver¬ 
ance for all Russia.” 

“ God grant it! ” answ'ered Minin, 
reverently taking off his cap. 

The last morning of the three-days’ 
fight was half over, and the renewed 
battle was already' at its hottest, ^vhen 
a motley troop of men, well armed, but 
exhibiting every variety of dress, from 
the peasant’s sheepskin frock to the 
w'arliko finery of the Russian “ Stre- j 
litz,” came up over the crest of a low I 
ridge which is now occupied by one of 
j the principal suburbs of Moscow, and 
looked down into the sea of billowy 
smoke that eddied below, through which ■ 
glittered ever and anon, like a shower of 
sparks, the polished helmets and levelled ' 
weapons of the charging columns. ! 

“ We’ve come too late for dinner, but 
w'e’ro still in time for supper! ” said a 1 
gigantic figure in the front rank of the 
throng, eyeing the melee with a grim 
laugh. 

“ Right, Father Jeremy,” said a fierce- 
looking man beside him, echoing the 
laugh; “ a supper of fresli Poles served up | 
hot! ” I 

It was indeed Jeremy’s formidable : 
band, no\v sw’ollen to more tlian thrice 
its original number; for the numerous 
recruits wdiom they had encountered on 
the way—hastening like themselves to I 
I the camp of Pojarski—no sooner learned : 
that the party was led by tlio renowmed ! 
Father Abraham Palitzin himself, than j 
they joined its ranks at once ; and it now ! 
numbered close upon 400 men, all well ! 
armed, and eager to deal with the foes of | 
Russia. I 

But Father Abraham, so far from join¬ 
ing in the reckless mirth of his w'ild com- ' 
panions, looked graver than ever; for, as ' 
the freshening breeze rent for a moment 
the veil of smoke that liid tlie battle-field, * 
the w’arrior-monk’s keen eye saw' at once ; 
that the Russians were outnumbered and 
overmatched, and that fresh troops kept 
I pouring out of the city to swell the 
I thinned ranks of the Polish General, j 
j Hetman Khotkevitch, wdiile Pojarski’s 
band of heroes, who had no reinforce- ' 
j ments to support them, w’ere being slowly [ 
forced back. j 

! “ Who arc those fellows yonder, on this 

side of the river ? ” asked Ivan Susanin 
of one of the brigands, pointing to a 
mass of cavalry several thousand strong, | 
w'hich stood inactive on the bank of , 
the Moskva about half a mile to the I 
right. 

“ They’re Prince Trubetskoi’s Cossack 
rabble,” replied the bandit, w'ith a look of 
disgust, “ and it’s all one to them which 
side w ins, if they only get a chance to rob 
and kill whichever’s beaten. They’re 1 
bom robbers, every man of ’em—and | 
not honest robbers like us either, who j 
only took to stealing because W'e couldn’t I 
find anything else to do. These rascals 
tliieve just for the mere pleasure of , 
thieving ; and, rather than not rob at all, 
they’ll even steal from each other.” j 

“ But surely,” cried the old monk, in 
a tone of strong feeling, “ no Russian I 
men, were the^' ten times robbers, can 
look on with their hands folded and see | 
their country pcvioli for want of men to 
fight for her?” 


“ Well, you see, holy father,” said the 
brigand, in a half-apologetic tone (as if 
even ?ie felt the shame of such unheard-of 
baseness), “ the truth is that there’s bad 
blood betw'een them and the Volga men. 
When Koozma Minitch and his Novgoro- 
dians first came up here, they w'ouldn’t 
have anything to say to these fellows, or 
even encamp beside them, lest the dis¬ 
grace of some of their bad deeds should 
fall upon thevu So then the Cossacks 
W’ere affronted at that, and got angrj’; 
and now they say that as the Novgorod 
men didn’t choose to be brothers with 
them in peace, they may get on without 
them in war 1 ” 

“ This must not be 1 ” cried Palitzin, 
vehemently. “ Lads, cross the river 
quickly’ by the ford y’onder—where those 
two trees stand close together—and fall 
upon the Poles in flank; and may God 
strengthen you to defend the good cause ! 
I must hurry off to stir up these Cos¬ 
sacks.” 

And away he w’ent, at a pace which 
few men of half his age could ha\e 
equalled. 

His orders wore instantly obeyed by 
Jeremy and his wild followers, who did 
not need to be told twice to go forw’ard, 
when there was a battle raging before 
their eyes. Down the slope tliey rushed 
like madmen, and, splashing through the 
shallow’ water, pressed forward into the 
fi'ay. 

Their aid came only just in time. The 
Polish right wing, led by the Hetman 
Khotkevitch himself, had broken the raw’ 
and ill-trained recruits of the Russian 
left—many of whom had never been 
under fire before—and w’as sweeping 
onward with shouts of triumph, when 
suddenly a shattering volley scourged the 
flank of the victorious Poles, and instantly 
Jeremy’ and his men w’ere in their midst, 
striking on every side with the force of 
giants. Tlie mighty leader himself, 
having broken his sword in the first onset, 
tore a heavy musket from the grasp of a 
falling enemy, and, whirhng it round his 
head like a flail, beat down all before 
him. 

This sudden flank attack, made by 
perfectly fresh and vigorous men, had a 
tremendous effect upon the w’earied Poles, 
who, ignorant of the small number of 
the as^^ailants, fell at once into disorder. 
Their advance was checked, the Russians 
rallied, and in a trice the Polish right lost 
aU the ground that it had gained. 

But Jeremy’s undisciplined fighters 
thought only of pursuing their advantage, 
and pressed rashly forward into the thick 
of the enemy's force, till they found 
themselves hemmed in by superior nmn- 
bers, and separated from each other. 
Then began a blind hand-to-hand meKe, 
in which every man fought for himself; 
and Ivan Susanin—who, old as he was, 
had been foremost in the fray—w'as beaten 
dow'n on his knees by a pow’erful Lithu¬ 
anian, who w as just about to deal him a 
fatal blow, when he was struck down in 
his turn, and his conqueror (a tail man 
in Cossack dress) exclaimed in amaze¬ 
ment : 

” Father ! you here ? ” 

“Ah, Vaska, rny boy! is this yon?” 
cried the old man, as his sou raised him 
from the ground, while a charge of 
Russian cavalry swept past them like a 
whirlwind. “ Well met! this is where 
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all men who love the mother-land should 
be ! Stand by mo, lad, for Holy Russia 
and tlie Orthodox Faith ! ” 

Pojarslii’s (luick eye had marked the 
disorder of tlio enemy, and he at onee 
ordered a j,^eneral advance alon^j the whole 
line. The Poles wavered—fell into con¬ 
fusion—and then be^^an to give way on 
every side. Already the shout of victory 
was heard in the Russian ranks, and the 
battle seemed fairly won, when the Polish 
General brought up his reserves, imd 
turned the scale once more. And now 
began the liardest struggle of all; for 
both armies were equally brave and 
resolute, and both {dike felt that the crisis 
of the battle had come. 

“ Now, brotlier Koozma,” said the 
Prince, turning to Minin, who hatl been 
at his side throughout the whole of that 
terrible day, “ it is time to make use of 
the old Jew’s information, and you shall 
be the man to do it. Take those three 
Novgorod regiments—they’ll follow you 
anywhere—and fall upon the Polish 
reserve. And may God be with you ! ” 

In fact (as the Jew had told them), one 
of tlie enemy’s two great reserve divisions 
was composed, partly of raw levies from 
Lithuania and the Swedish border—whom 
Khotkevitch had kept out of the figlit as 
long as possible—and partly of Russians 
W'ho, thinking their country’s cause lost, 
had been half-porsuaded and half-forced 
to join the invaders. 

Upon these unreliable troops the charge 
of Minin—who, making a wide circuit, 
suddenly took the enemy in the rear—fell 
like a thunderbolt. The Lithuanian recruits 
were instantly broken and put to flight, 
while the Russians, finding their own 
countrymen intermingled with them, and 
hearing the familiar war-cry of “ Holy 
Russia and the Orthodox Faith ! ” echoed 
the shout, tore down the Polish standard 
that waved in their midst, and, passing 
over to the Russian side in a body, began 
to use their weapons with such vigour 
against their former masters, that the 
entire Polish reserve was completely 
routed. 

Meanwhile the patriotic Father Abra¬ 
ham hatl thrown himself fearlessly into 
the midst of Prince Trubetskoi’s wild 
Cossacks, among whom were hundreds of 
the fiercest and most lawless ruffians in 
all Russia. Unarmed and bareheaded, 
ho stood among those savage men; he 


urged, entreated, threatened—he spoke 
as he had never spoken before. To those 
who sought for wealth, he promised 
the whole treasure of Sergi-Troitza; 
to those who thirsted for renown, the 
applause of all Russia. 

Such words, uttered by such a man, 
had power to move even these rough and 
brutal marauders, whom no other influence 
could have reached. Several hoarse voices 
were lieard to exclaim that the “Tcher- 
netz ” (black-frock) was right, and it was 
a shame for so many warriors to stand 
idle while others were fighting the battle 
of Russia. 

The impulse spread like wildfire, and 
in a twinkling a thousand men were 
mounted an<l ready for the fray, while 
Palitzin, overjoyed at his success, hiuried 
toward the other two Cossack divisions, J 
in the hope of prevailing with tliem in like ! 
manner. But, ere he could reach them, ! 
the question was decided for him by an 
unexpected turn of fortune. 

Prince Pojarski had noted with surprise 
and indignation the unaccountable in¬ 
action of the Cosijiwk cavalry at a time 
when their aid would have brought certain 
victory to Russia, and had sent the first 
messenger that came to hand (who hap¬ 
pened to be Vaska Susanin) to urge them 
to make an instant attack on the Polish 
right. But when the young soldier 
reached their camp. Prince Trubetskoi 
himsedf was nowhere to be seen, several 
of his brother-commanders had retired to 
their tents, and young Susanin saw at a 
glance, by the sulky looks of the men, 
that, eager as they were for the fray, 
their spite against the Novgorod men 
was even now’ stronger than their w’arlike 
ardour. 

There was but one thing to do, and 
Vaska did it. Dasliing up to a man whom 
he recognised as a leading Ataman (com¬ 
mander) of groat influence among the 
Cossacks, and who was just lighting a 
fine silver-mounted pipe, our hero 
snatched the pipe from his hand, and 
tore down the hill again at full speed. 

Furious at the loss of his cherished 
pipe, and the open insult offered to his 
dignity, the .\taman flew like a madman 
in pursuit, shouting hoarsely : 

“ After him ! after him, of you! ” 

The Cossacks—who had seen the soldier 
gallop up to their leader as if bearing 
important news—no sooner saw the 


[ Ataman dash down the hill with a 
shout of “After liim, all of you!” than 
they took it for granted that the time had 
I oome for them to charge the Poles m 
their turn, and obeyed at once. Instantly 
the whole mass lu'oke loose. The officers 
rushed after their commander, the Cos¬ 
sacks of the first division rushed after 
their officers, the Cossacks of the second ' 
division rushed after thnm; it was tho 
most brilliant cavaliy charge imaginable. 
Palitzin’s men were already in motion, 
and five thousand horsemen swept down 
the slope like a torrcuit, dashed through 
the river, and came thundering upon tho 
Polish line, literally smashing it in like a 
pane of glass. 

This criisbing strdie w'os dealt just as 
Minin’s attack liad broken the enemy’s 
rear; and two such blows, falling upon 
the Polish host at the Kamo moment, were 
more than enough to deciMo the fate oT 
the day. A suddoji panic seemed to run 
through the ranks ol tlio invaders, and all 
at once the great mass of pikes aiwl’ 
helmets broke up like melting ice, aiKh 
streamed back in a whirl of headlong 
flight toward the gates of Moscow. 

Vainly did the gallant Khotkevitch (tho 
best champion of a bad cause) do his. 
utmost to stem the rout; his horse w^as 
shot under him, and ho hiii'iself, in spito 
of ail his efforts, was vvhirlcd away by tlio 
torrent of flight. Stores, biiggage, ar¬ 
tillery, the Polish cajnp itself, fell into tlio 
hands of the victorious Russians; and less 
than half of the beaten army escaped 
into the town, which its commander 
evacuated in hot Imsto at sum’ise tho 
next morning. The light was over, and 
Russia w^as saved.^ 

But when Ivan Susanin and his darirg; 
son returned in triumph from the pursuit 
of the flying enemy, they found tho good 
old monk (who vvns busy, as usual, among 
the wounded and dying, even before tho 
battle was over) sitting wdth a cold hand 
clasped in his own, and bedewing with 
silent tears the upturned face of poor 
Jeremy, the robber captain, whose noblest 
deed had been his last. 

® Curiously cnoug];, t luH famoiH battle-fleM is over- 
lookeil by the very brow of wliieh 

Napoleon caught his tirst glimpse of Moscow iu 
September 1812, just y<urs ia:oc. 

U‘ continued.): 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 

By a. Laurie, 

Author of Maurice Krrdic," “.4 Marvellous Conquest," "Raymond Fr^zoltf etc. 


o years went by. We were in tlie 
summer holidays—the long vacation 
of three montlis—and on all sides were 
preparing for the festivities on St. John’s 
Eve. The maypoles were still up with 
their garlands, now- faded, their rings of 
golden paper, and the thousand gewgaws 
with which folks are pleased to decorate 
them. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE MINES OF FAHLUN. 

You know how greatly the Swedish 
peasant is attached to old customs. The 
May and June festiviBes. relics of the old 
Sun worsh p, are particularly dear to 
him; there is not a cottage, however 
poor, whicli is not decked ouo at these 
times. The sheds, the stables even, are 
covered with garlands. The shops and 
w'ell-to-do houses display quite an out¬ 


burst of flowers and leaves. The boats 
which furrow our lakes and rivers, and 
penetrate the indentations of our fiords, 
pass and repass laden with boughs and 
nosegays, amid which glows the modest 
flower Which is the ephemeral queen of 
the season—the St. John’s Wort. 

Continually, long lines of children 
traverse the valley, going from farm to 
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farm sinking han'est songs. In one hand , 
they hold the little basket destined to i 
receive the offerings of generous house- , 
wives—the eggs, fhiits, vegetables, and ; 
cakes of all kinds; in tlie other they , 
brandish the branch of the traditional 
birch tree, the symbol of a favourable 
crop. 

But the great event of the season, the 
anmsement which leaves everything else 
in the shade, in the opinion of the children, 
is the “ Fires of St. John.” Their w’hole 
talk is about who shall have the tinest, 
who will jump the most, who will perform ' 
tlie boldest antics over the Haining straw’. 
They challenge each other, they lead each , 
<)tlu?r on, they go half-mad, they feel 
neither their tumbles nor the touch of ■ 
the fire; thej’ simply fall dow’n, pick ; 
themselves up, and jump all the higher. ! 

■Many singe their hair a little, but w’hat j 
matters that ? The little girls join in, 
and for once their indulgent mothers : 
allow them to take part in the rough ; 
games of the boys. j 

It is not always St. John’s Day ! ” 
tliey say to each other, in repairing the ' 
«lamages caused by the night before. Our 
little Stella, usually so quiet, became a 
regidar romp as soon as the fires were 
•alight. As to Axel, to whom high spirits 
were* the very life, he went almost delirious, 
lie had the year before obtained permis¬ 
sion to spend Midsummer Day at Soune- 
borg, and I never saw children enjoy 
themselves so heartily as these. 

The evening was delightfully w’arm 
and clear. The valley was starred with a 
lliousaud brilliant points; tlie tires w’ere 
liglited on every height. Axel took Stella 
by the hand, and aimonnced his intentijin 
of doing w’oiiders, and jumping w ilh her 
over the most majestic flames —and he 
lojpt Ids word. Every minute I shuddered, 
hut the little one, all flushed and excited, 
w ;is as daring as Axel. As to Dame Ulrica,' 
;sIk! flatly refused to listen to me when 1 
ji; o]e)sed to put a curb on these terrifying 
c'xploits. 

*• Slop tile children from jumping! 
Come, E.saias, are you a Swede or not? 
AVould you spoil the national game ? Did 
you ever know’ the fires of St. John burn , 
anybody ?” 

And she, generalh* .so timorous, and a 
little .strict in matters of hcliaviour. ought 
to have been the first to notice it I One 
ks a ))atriot or one is not. And hesidiis. I 
must tell you that Axel had entirely won 
jiiy sister-in-law’s heart. Ev('r\thing he 
did was perfect in her eyes. iNo one was 
4 a:s clever as Axel. Axel knew what he 
was about better than anybody, and there ' 
was no danger that he would let his little 
fri('nd fall. 

And it wais really a pleasure to see tliem, 
liss(un and light as two sylplis. pass like 
the spirit.s of the fire tlirough the high 
flames and laughingly reach the other 
siile, exerting all their strength to excel 
their comrades, and beginning their antics 
again and again without the least apparent 
fatigue. 

Ah! my friends ! the ha{)py days of 
ehildJiood ! The youngsters ran and 
danced and jumped for hours. Wc old ‘ 
peopl{^ were tired out in merely looking 
on. But they seemed to w ish to prolong | 
tlieir.holiday for ever. You should have 
seen wdtli w'hat superb indignation they 
r('pelled the notion of going to bed. Was 
it not the night of St. John? Had they 


not on that occasion the glorious privilege | 
of going to bed at the same time as their I 
elders ? 

And tliey were right; but suddenly | 
they came to a stop. Sleep came upon | 
them as they stood, and the little acrobats, | 
so active a moment before, fell helpless ' 
on the shoulders of their mothers, who I 
took them aw’ay and put them to bed 
without their knowing anything about it. 

In this way the happy evening finished, 
our little friends promising themselves a 
happier one next year. But St. John’s 
Day went by tliis year wdthout bringing 
the Ebersens to Sonneborg, and great 
w’as the disappointment amongst us. It 
w'as not to he w’ondcred at, I assure you. 
if Stella, Olaf, M'erner, and many otliers 
found the festival a little dreary by com¬ 
parison. and I had the same impression. 
Dame Ulrica was as much put out as the 
rest of us, and w'hen it was knowm that 
the Ebersens were not coming, she ex¬ 
pressed her opinion that it W’as due to 
Madame Ehersen, w^ho not only washed i 
to prevent Axr l taking part in the manual 
work of the sehool whicli she despised so 
mucli, but also to cut short the friendly 
rehitioii.s which had been established 
between him and our family. , 

In vain I tried to modify this hasty , 
judgment; my sistei’-in-law^ refused to i 
givi' in. 

You ere a learned man, Esaias. and I 
have no intention of diseiis.sing with you 
anytliing concerning l)ooks. But in tem¬ 
poral things allow' me to have my own 
opinion. I do not wish tn ho ()Hei!sive, but 
you olU'ii cannot see further than your 
nose. Is it reasonable to remain stillial 
in a l)ig town like Stockholm w'hen lovely 
\voo(is and IVe.sli meadows await you ‘ 
here 

“lint, my good Ulrica, do you not , 
think tlieie would be strong(U‘ re.-isons for 
foregoing the pleasure of a h(tliday in the 
country than those you imagine. Mr. 
I’.bersen is said to be more and more 
engaged in business.” 

“ Do his wife and cliild help him in his 
business? No, no, there is something 
behind all this absence, and it is w’liat I ' 
tell yon.” 

After all, my sister-in-law' was not in¬ 
fallible. and this the event showed. The 
absence of the Ebersens was easily ac- 
eount('d for; they were travelling. A 
long letter from Axel, wi'itten from “on 
hoard tlie Seamew,” arrivj.d to tell us so. 
Dame Ulrica was a little .surpri.sed and ’ 
diseoncGited at an explanation whitdi 
spoilt her hypothesis, but it was w’ith 
more than corre.sponding phaisure th.at 
she listened to the boy's letter. j 

“My iimtlior,” he wrote, “ ha.s not 
been well; the entertainments during tlie 
winter and spring over-tired her. and 
the doctoi’ stated that she rerpiired sea 
air and complete rest. Then papa bought 
the boat in which we are now cruising, 
and restdved that w'c should go on a 
coasting voyage from Stockholm to Goto- 
borg. sto])ping at every port for letters in 
order tliat papa miglit not lo.se touch of 
his budness affairs w’hile nominally re- ; 
maining in etommand of the Seamew. At 
the same time he is only a captain to be 
laughed at. 'Ihe real captain is Captain 
Siiorro. an old sea dog who looks like a 
varni.shed brick, but who is a famous 
mariner. He teaches me seamanship, and i 
I camiot tell you wduit fun it is. If I had ' 


not lost the cliaiice of spending my holi¬ 
day at Sonneborg, and if Stella had been 
w ith us, I should be quite content. Mr. 
Bistrom, who does not care to let things 
slip past him wdthout knowing something 
about them, wdll be satisfied wdth me. I 
am learning sea terms and signalling; and 
I HOW' know' what words to use when 
managing a ship. I know’ all the ropes, 
and 1 lose no opportunity’ of putting a 
finger in the pie. Captain Snorro says 
he will take me as a cabin boy W'hen I 
am open to an engagement, and I sliould 
be open now' if it were not for mother. 
She was surprised to find on board the 
Seamew an exact reproduction of her 
fa\ ourite room at Sonncshall; and as 
they had taken there all her books and 
furniture, it is as if she were at home all 
the time. 

“ Y'ou may think that that does not suit 
me. I am spending my time among the 
rop(‘S and the tar-harrels, and I laugli at 
books. Mr. Akerstrom is here boasting 
of his never being able to tear himself 
from his comforts—that is, whenever sea¬ 
sickness leaves him at rest, for he lias 
not yet got his sea-legs, unfortunately. But 
he iias kept well all the same, and has 
made it a point of lionour to see the cruise 
out. 

“ Papa has given rne a photographic 
outfit, and I sr-nd the best thing I have yet 
done' in the portrait line. It is mother’s 
room. As to people I have not yet 
managed to succeed. I cannot get them 
into the centre. Yesterday Mr. Akerstrom 
sat to me, and when we looked he was 
np in one corner of the plate as if he w’cre 
doing penance. But is not the room 
beautiful ? At the same time everything 
is beautiful here. 

“ When I get big I shall have a yacht 
to my self. I will call it the Stella, and I 
shall have ^Ir. Jffstrom and Dame Ulrica, 
and take them round the world w ith me.” 

(“Heaven Idess you!” exclaimed my 
.sister, very mnehflattered at the invitation, 
althnngh at luT age she would no more 
Iiav(' thought of embarking on it than on 
a nutsluJl.) 

‘•And.” continued Axel, “we must 
ha\ e Olle and Olaf, and in fact I think w’e 
ought to have all the school on board.” 

This letter w as very pleasing to us, as 
showing that the dear boy was happy and 
did not forget us; but little Stella was 
none the less cruelly di.sappointed at the 
lo'-:s of lier holiday playfellow. Dame 
Ulrica saw that her face was losing its 
colour, and after some deliberation we 
agrec'd to take advantage of my holiday 
to attempt a little excursion. Oh ! not a 
disliujt one ; only to follow’ the Eastern 
l)al and visit the borders of Lake Siljan. 
But for her, who rarely went more than 
five miles from Sonneborg, the excursion 
was (luite a voyage of discovery. 

Why did we go afar for what wc had 
at hand ? E\erything in this corner of 
Dalecailia united to charm and interest 
the tra\ eller : delightful localities, many 
natuial curiosities, native costumes, and 
historic souvenirs dear to all Swedish 
hearts. 

I.ake Siljan. formed by the eastern arm 
of the D.ii river, is called the “Eye of 
DaleeaiTui,” and in spite of its siuallness 
is one of the gems of my country which 
is .so rich in lakes. Clear, limpid, trans¬ 
parent. sf-emingly bottomless, it has 
something of the mysterious charm and 
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distinction and I’viii" expression of a 
beautiful eye. A ^nnlle of wooded hills 
rises from the mirror in gentle slopes, and 
nothing can ecjual the peace, sweetness, 
and repose of the villages scattered on its 
banks. It is not without a reason, for 
instance, that the environs of llattviken 
have been called the “ Arcadia of Dide- 
carlia.” Everything in this privileged 
corner reminds one of the golden age ; the 
smiling pastures, the Hocks, the placid 
visages of the shepherds, the primitive 
manners — yes, and even that ignorance 
of well-being and the progress of civilised 
life which troubles a delicate tourist and 
lover of comfort, but which a true traveller 
knows how to appreciate. 

It will hardly be believed that within 
a few leagues of this paradise, other men 
of the same race, of the same district, are 
doomed to an existence which compared 
with that of the shepherds of Kiittviken 
is a veritable state of torment. I speak 
of the miners of Fahlun. Have you ever 
thought, iny young friends, about the 
miner’s life ? You who are happy in 
finding your bread ready earned, and who 
can look at the sun as it shines on the 
horizon, have you imagined what it is to 
never breathe pure air, to never move but 
in a subterranean passage at the bottom 
of a well a hundred feet deep, and to live 
exposed to constant falls and Hoods, and 
the hintfid emanations from a copper 
mine ? 

Such is the life of the Fahlun miners, 
and if we thought more often of comparing 
them with what fate has made us, it is 
not unlikely that many a pessimist would 
consider himself as belonging to the happy 
ones of the world. 

I was wrong, however, in saying that on 
the smiling banks of Lake Siljaii there is 
nothing to indicate the vicinity of the 
mines. 

A characteristic phenomenon of the en¬ 
virons of Fahlun, and which is even 
noticeable in this Arcadia, reminds its 
fortunate inhabitants of the gloomy and 
miserable lives of their brothers close by. 
This is the inHuence of the vapours of 
copper on the vegetation, which in a cer¬ 
tain way covers with metal the leaves and 
tree trunks. 

I had heard of this curious phenomenon, 
and I wished to see if this inHuence were 
not noticeable on the plants and did not 
give rise to new varieties. Is it not the 
privilege of us, the heirs of Linnfeus, to 
enlarge the domain of botany ? 

Be it as it may, my little girl and I took 
the steamboat to Insjun, and reached the 
bay of Rattviken after a quick passage. 
Here we decided to take up our head¬ 
quarters for a few’ w’eeks, to wander about 
and study in the field school as much as 
we pleased. 

We were there about ten days, prying 
into all the corners of this charming 
country, breathing the splendid air and 
botanising to oim heart’s content. We 
had collected several curious specimens of 
tliis copperised Flora, amongst others a 
Campanula cervicaria, which would have 
exactly resembled those jingling flowers 
which occasionally ornament oiu* village 
chimney-pieces if it had not been for that 
air of life that none can imitate ; and this 
Stella had carefully transplanted, and was 
to bring it home to Sonneborg, where we 
could follow the phases of its develop¬ 
ment. 


I 


The cliild's checks had regained tlie 
rosy tint we like to see uu yiuing faces, 
and 1 congratulated myself on my ex¬ 
cellent idea in bringing her to this dis¬ 
trict. 

And I had cause for further congratula¬ 
tion, as a surprise w’as in store for us. 
One Hue day, as we were returning from 
our morning w’alk by the deep wooded 
footpath leading to Rattviken, we foimd 
ourselves lace to face with tw o travellers, 


“ Wliat news have you of Damo 
Ulrica ? ’’ 

“ Oh ! Stella, how’ I should like you to 
be on board the Seainew ! I have said so 
over and over again, have I not, papa ? 
Has not mother said that I am always 
saying the same thing? ” 

“ It is evident that your little friend is 
always faithful to you,” said Mr. Ebersen, 
with a kindly smile in which I thought 
I could distinguish some sadness. “ And 



They seemed to wish to prolong their holiday for ever. 


armed, like ourselves, with botanical boxes, 
and to our delight we recognised them as 
Axel and his father. 

With a shout of joy, the tw o cliildren 
flew into each others’ arms, while Mr. 
Ebersen and I exchanged a cordial grip of 
the hand. Then questions and exclama¬ 
tions crossed each other. 

“ Y"ou here ! ” 

“ What a surprise ! *’ 

How^ fortimate I ” 

“ Are you at Rattviken for long ? ** 

“ Wliere are you staying ? ” 

“ We are at the Hotel Harslvik.” 

“ Is everybody weU on board ? ” 


you, i\riss Stella, have you not forgotten 
him a little ? ” 

“ Oh ! sir ! ” said Stella, with her 
charming ingenuous look. “ St. J ohn’s 
Day seemed quite dull without him, this 
year.” 

“ Come ! ” said Mr. Ebersen, putting an 
affectionate hand on the blonde head of 
his son, who had lost his hat in the joy of 
the meeting. “ I see if I ask you to talcf. 
care of Axel for the day, you would 
perhaps consent ? ’' 

“ Certainly ! ” said the two as with one 
voice. 

“Y'ou see,” said Mr. Ebersen to me. 
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“as Axel has perhaps told you, I am j 
overwhelmed with iiipjent business. The 
day before yesterday I found at Goteborg I 
a pressing letter culling me to Fahlun. I 
I left the Aacht and brought Axel with I 
me, as he wished to see the mines. But | 
if IiC would prefer to spend the day at 
Battviken, and I gi\e him the choice—” 

“ Oh, yes, papa, if you will allow me ; 
and if Mr. Bistrom will look after me.” 

It w'as settled that wo should meet in 
the evening at the house of the director 
of the mines, who, being an old friend 
of mine, had invited btella and me to 
dinner. 


Mr. Ebersen at once left us, and the 
youngsters were soon busy witli their plans 
for the day. 

What was the best thing to do ? A 
trip in the boat? A fishing party? A 
picnic ? An excursion to Onias ? Stella, 
who adored the history of lier country, 
W’as curious to see the little house w’hich 
for a few days sheltered Gusta\nis Vasa; 
the wundow of the Kiingskaramare 
from W’hich the faitliful hostess Barbro 
Stigsdotter allow’ed the Swcdisli liberator 
to escape by means of the towel, while 
her traitor of a husband. Arendt Persson, 
W’as away seeking the Banish soldiers. 


We decided on the last sclieme. I 
I hired a conveyance with places for three; 
I our excellent innkeeper provided us with a 
! basket of provisions, and we set out. The 
I house of Gustavus Vasa did not differ 
very much from the other old cottages in 
the country, and on any other occasion 
we should have been disappointed. 

But W'hat did it matter to us ? We 
were content to be together, content to 
trot wuth slackened bridle along tlie leafy 
lanes, and the day parsed like a dream. 

(^Tj br: f 


AMONG THE DAHOMIANS. 


By James Cox, r.n., 

Anfhor of tlovc / Loit my Finger," "yearly Carvttxi, " “ Caught and Caged," e^c. 


“ T^ell, and however did you get here? ” 
TT asked Gardner, as he warmly 
grasped their hands; and tlie tw'o forthwith 
bt ieffy recited their adventures, after which 
Gardner explained how he was knocked 
on the head by the medicine-man and 
then rescued by Mr. Lascelles and taken 
to the hut, w’here they were attacked and 
forced to retreat as they had done to the 
cavern. 

“ What wa 9 that awful row just now? ” 
asked Barton. 

“ Oh, that w as an explosion,” responded 
Gardner, w4io then explained how' Mr. 
lascelles had planned a trap for the 
enemy, and the object iiad evidently been j 
achieved ; for, not to mention the fright i 
tliat must have heen administered, the j 
explosion haJ blow n down a great part of , 
the passage, and so effectually blocked the | 
way by fallen rocks. j 

The provisions were now hauled into , 
the middle of the ca ve, and after refreshing 1 
tliemselves a w'atcJi w as set and they de- ! 
eided to seek rest in sleep. I 

Barton at least did not sleep very ' 
fioimdly that night, anil in the morning a ; 
council of war was held, when it W’as 
l esolved to reconnoitre from the tree, and , 
if the way seemed clear, to make a dash | 
fv)r it. I 

Tlie result was tlnit the party soon 
moved on, Tiascclles leading the way, fol¬ 
lowed directly by Bottle of Beer. 

After crawling like siiakes for about 
l.nlf an liour, each piisliing a small parcel 
•jf food ill front of liiin, they gained the 
liollow’ tree, and reaclied without mishap 
the open air. 

iMr. Lascelles' fn-.st precaution was to j 
send Bottle of ib'cr to (ind out where the . 
Bahomiatis were. After a most careful | 
scout he reported that they seemed to ' 
haA’e entirely disappcaie 1. | 

Further scouts pro\ e 1 this to be the , 
case, and so the party slept in the | 


CHAPTER XIII. 

ravine that night, recovering most of their 
provisions, and decided to set out for the 
coast the next day. 

Early the next morning they started, 
carrying wdth them as many provisions 
as possible. 

All went well that day and the next, 
and hope began to rise in the breasts of 
all. But the third day, just before night¬ 
fall, one of the advance guard came back 
in a great state of excitement and informed 
them that he had seen a party of Africans 
not far ahead; they were sitting round 
their camp fires, and among liiem was a 
white man. 

Mr. Lascelles at once commanded the 
party to halt, and leaving Bruininond and 
Gardner (wdio w’as still very Aveak) in 
command, he set out, accoinpaniod by 
Barton, towards the African camp. 

After careful reconnoitring they gained 
a position where they Averc able to com¬ 
mand a good view of it through the glass, 
and after a few minutes’ survey Lascelles 
laconically exclaimed, “ I thought so ! ” 

“ What's the matter? ” asked Barton. 

“ Why, the white man is my friend the 
missionary. We are in time to save him 
from being eaten, anyway. ’ 

Lascelles then returned to his men, 
Barton remaining, glass in hand, to watch 
the moAements of tlie Africans. He 
stretched himself at full length behind a 
bush, \\dth his rifle at full cock, and 
w’atched. Soon he saAv an African w’alk 
up to the AA’liite man and unfasten his 
legs, which had been tied to a peg in the 
ground. He was then led into the centre 
of a group of negroes, and a man with a 
large club stood by his side. 

The Africans, who up to this had been 
conversing together, suddenly burst forth 
into wild shrieks, and the man with the 
club began to Avhirl this formidable Aveapon 
over the head of the missionary, AA'ho had 
been pressed down on to his knees. 


' Suddenly one of the men, whom 
Barton thought must be the chief, from 
I the feathers and ornaments he wore, got 
up and matle a speech. 

Then folloAved an ominous silence; the 
club Avas again raised, and in another 
instant it Avould have descended on the 
head of the white man ; but here Barton, 
Avho bad Avatched eAtry iiiovemcnt, le¬ 
velled his rifle, and at all hazard fired. 

An awful panic ensued, and the Africans 
scattered to the bush. Almost the same 
instant a fusillade of rifie reports was 
' heard, Lascelles and liis men firing in 
the air, Avith loud sliouts to increase tlie 
panic. The Africans. Avitlioiit striking a 
blow, took to their liecffs, IcaA’ing the 
I Avliite man where he knelt. 

! After liberating his friend, the party 
pressed on with all po.ssible speed, and 
happily the enemy did not again appear. 

Without further adventure, they safely 
arrived at the coast. On making in¬ 
quiries about tlie ship, they Avere told 
that she had been on a cruise and was 
expected to return shortly. 

* Two days later H.M.S. Rattlesnake 
j dropped anchor off Lagos. Immediatel\ 

' Gardner, Barton, and Brummoiid put off 
' in a boat to join their ship, arcompanied by 
' Mr. I.ascelles and the missionary. The 
j captain had quite given tlieni up for lost, 
and was very surprised to see them again. 

The first lieutenant declared they ought 
to be tried by court-martial for desertion, 

: but matters being fully explained the 
' irregularity was overlooked, 
j Mr. Lascelles and tlic missionary 
; stayed on board that night, the guests of 
I the captain, and the next morning they 
said farewell to their friends. 

' At 9 A.M. H.]\I.S. Knttlesnake Aveighed 

* anchor and left the African shore home- 
j w’ard bound. 

(the end.) 
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1.—now I wasn’t made away with. 

T went to Spain once, and I only wish I 
had the chance of RoiiiK again, for it was 
great fun. First, tlu'ro was the journey, 
tliongh a good deal of the fun of that was 
spoiled by the wind. It would persist in 
blowing the wrong way, and the passage 
through “the Uay of Biscay, O ” was—well, 
not quite so pleasant as it might have been. 
And then, to add insult to injury, the sailors 
said it was all my fault, for they always 
tlunk it is unlucky to have a parson on board. 
The engineer, however, confided to me that 
he believed the trouble all came because we 
started on a Sunday. I did not like the ar¬ 
rangement myself, but I had to do as the 
ship did. 

It was very amusing to watch the por¬ 
poises running races with the ship and beat¬ 
ing it. Their motion in the water is much 
like that of galloping horses, and they went 
round and round us like a dog just let out 
running round and round his master. They 
almost seemed to be making fun of us because 
we could not go as fast as they did. 

Then I had fine times at the mines of Tar- 
sis (the Tarshishof the Bible) and Bio Tinto, 
and then I travelled on by “diligence” to 
Seville. There is a railway now, but mules 
had to do the work for us then. 

The Spaniards have a proverb, “ See 
Seville and die,” as if there \vould not be 
anything worth seeing after that. Well, I 
saw Seville, and enjoyed the sight very much. 
But I did not die, and I am not dead yet. 
A?id I found other things worth seeing at 
Cordova and Granada. It vs’as at this last 
place that the incident happened which I am 
going to relate. 

It was about 11 p.m. when we steamed 
into the station, and before I could get out into 
the street I was pounced upon by half a 
dozen noisy carmen, for all the world as if I 
had been in “Quid Ireland.” Bear in mind 
I did not know the language. Just before 
starting I had given myself a few’ lessons out 
of a gi’ammar. But it was not of much use 
knowing how to say “ Has your friend’s 
brother got the tailor’s little boy’s buttons ? ” 
However, I knew the name of the hotel I 
wanted, so, to quiet the carmen, I said 
“ Siete Suelos ” as if I knew all about it, and 
immediately one of them took possession of 
me. It turned out afterw’ards he was the 
wrong man. But never mind that now’. I 
was perched on the box between the driver 
and the “ major domo ” or conductor, and we 
wound about through the streets of Granada 
as, one by one, the passengers were dropped 
at various hotels, till I was the only one left, 
and we entered what seemed to be a thick 
wood. 

I confess I began to wonder where they 
were taking me. How’ was I to know tliey 
had not some evil intentions? They talked 
incessantly, and seemed to be explaining the 
beauties of the road if I could only have seen 
what w’as pointed out, or have understood a 
word that w’as said. But for anything I 
could tell they might be only trying to lull 
rny suspicions till they came to a spot se¬ 
cluded enough for their fell purpose. How’- 
ever, I w’as in their hands, and it w’as useless 
to worry. There was nothing for it now but 
to wait and see what should happen; and 
after nearly half an hour they did actually 
stop at the door of the right hotel. 

So far so good. I felt relieved. But 
though they had made no attempt to murder 
me, yet they did try to rob me by demanding 
about double the right fare. The fact was 


WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED. 

By Rev. Geo. Lakeman, m.a. 

the proper hotel omnibus had arrived long 
before, and these fellows had no right to 
i have brought me at all. The hotel keeper 
I protected me from their exactions, how’ever, 
and, for the present, I had escaped the 
I dangers and annoyances of the road. But, 

I as will be seen, I was not out of the wood 
j yet in one sense, if I was in another. 

The next day I found what this seeming 
wood was. The hotel was w’ithin the actual 
grounds of the famous Alhambra, and stood 
on a height a little way out from the city. 

1 All the space on both sides of the road up 
I to the Alhambra is covered with masses of 
trees, planted there, it is said, by the Duke 
^ of Wellington at the time of the Peninsular 
War. They certainly have a very good effect 
j by day, whatever their effect on timid travel- 
' lers by night. 

I Well, on the next day, with the help of a 
! guide, I found my way down this road into 
I the city, and to the house of the pastor Jos6 
Alhama. Here, as soon as I had presented 
I to the pastor’s daughter, who understood 
i English, my letter of introduction which I 
I had brought from Seville, I dismissed my 
guide. And thereby hangs a tale, 
j I had an hour’s very interesting conversa- i 
tion. Alhama was an historical personage; 
j years ago he had suffered for his Protestant * 
faith under the bigoted rule of Queen Isa- ! 
[ bella; but now times were changed, and he I 
was permitted to carry on a school in his | 
I house all the w’eek, and to hold a Protestant ' 
, service there on Sunday. I heard much 
about the dangers and difficulties which 
I beset the family, as well as many other in- 
i teresting things, and finally took my leave, 

I when, with true Spanish courtesy, the old 
I gentleman “ placed his house at my dis- 
I posal.” This is always done just as you are 
i going away, as if you were intended to pick 
, up and take with you any article you might 
; take a fancy to I 

Before going, however, I promised to come 
) down on the following day, which would be 
j Sunday, to the evening service. They 
' offered" to send somebody for me. But think- 
! ing—woe is me—that I could find my w’ay 
I easily enough, I preferred not to trouble 
them. 

‘ Accordingly, when Sunday evening came, 

I soon after dinner I strolled down to the 
Plaza, or public square, intending to walk 
■ about there till it was time to go to the 
j service. It was a pleasant sight. The 
I crowds of strollers as they took their quiet 
1 evening’s enjoyment afforded a good deal of 
^ interest for a stranger. There was no music, 
as there would have been in such a place in 
( France or Germany ; but the bright costumes 
I of the women, the easy grace of the men, the 
i ferocious aspect of the gipsies, the flashing 
1 in the waning sunlight of the innumerable 
' fans which even the little children wielded 
I with inimitable gracefulness, the vociferous 
and long drawn cries of “ agua ” as the water- 
I sellers vended their welcome commodity— 
all this kept one’s eyes and ears fully occu¬ 
pied. It was curious to note how the women 
and the men walked apart in separate groups, I 
passing and repassing each other. Nearly 
all the men were smoking—one small group 
had provided themselves with cigarettes 
about a foot long. One enterprising caterer 
for the public comfort had spent the day in 
travelling many miles among the ravines 
of the Sierra Nevada—whose snow-cappei 
heights were in full view of the city as if to 
mock with their coolness the broiling citizens 
below—and bringing thence a donkey-load of 
solid snow which he now sold as ice to cool 


I the parched throats of the thirsty th.rong. 
I I must not forget the numerous beggars 
decorating every corner with their loathsome 
' figures and clamouring for coppers. Alto¬ 
gether the scene was a very animated one and 
I the time passed rapidly. It was nearing eight 
o’clock and quite dark, for tlie July days in 
I Spain are not so long as they are in our 
I northern latitudes, when I started for the 
Protestant service. 

I had not gone far before I began to repent 
of my folly in rejecting the assistance of a 
guide. 

In the dark I could not see the names of 
the streets, and to add to my perplexity 
‘ I, had forgotten the name of the street I 
I was in search of. After racking my brains 
for some time I seemed to remember it 
! was called Tiendra. I was wrong. As I 
found afterwards it was named Tendillas, 
and when therefore I kept asking my way as 
w’ell as I could, it was no wonder that every¬ 
body directed me to the cathedral, as that 
was the word that sounded most like what I 
said. At last, winding in and out of the 
narrow alleys, for the streets are so very 
narrow and tortuous they can scarcely be 
called more, I became quite bewildered, and 
realised that I had entirely lost my way. 

I began to feel really afraid. What was 
now to become of me if I did not recover 
my w’ay before absolute night came on? 
What might I not be led into in my 
bewilderment ? Of all parts of Spain I 
understood Granada to abound most in 
ferocity and bigotry. Travellers, I knew, 
had been murdered, and in my case how 
easily such a crime might be effected and 
concealed. There was little likelihood in 
such an event that my friends at home 
would ever know what had become of me. 
Meanwhile, as these thoughts passed through 
my mind, I was in reality nearer to danger 
than I actually supposed. 

Still, I did not like to be beaten, and after 
many failures, rather than despair of find¬ 
ing Alhama’s house and try to find my way 
back to the open Plaza, I plucked up heart 
and determined to make one mure attempt. 
I went into a cake shop, it was not the first 
shop by a long way in \7hich I had inquired, 
and repeated as well as I could the whole of my 
little stock of Spanish as far as I could bring 
it to bear on the occasion, the name of the 
street, the number of the house, ond the name 
and occupation of the people I was in search 
of. Somewhat to my surprise the well- 
dressed man who was serving behind the 
counter evidently understood me and invitod 
me within. I followed him, saying to myself, 
“ It is no wonder I was at fault. This shop 
is evidently placed here as a blind to 
prevent interruption of the service. But 
there was no sign of it yesterday.” My 
guide, however, now called for a light, and 
pointed the way upstairs. But here I hesi¬ 
tated again. Clearly it was not the house I 
wanted. I had certainly never seen fhe 
man before, and the lady who now ap¬ 
peared was as unlike the Senorita Alhama 
as she could w’ell be. Yet the more I 
repeated my little Spanish, the more evident 
it was that they understood me. To make 
more sure I described the lady of my search 
by a little pantomime. Though only twenty- 
one she was exceedingly stout, and I tried to 
indicate this by my action, spreading my 
hands wider and wider apart and seeming to 
swell myself out like the frog in the fable. 
My auditors laughed heartily and nodded 
agreement, and finally pointed to the 
door, and saying something about “casa,” 
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which I knew meant “ house,” they led the 
way, and I followed till I was taken to the 
house I wanted. 

Here I found the service more than half ' 
over. The little congregation were just I 
singing one of our well known hymns, | 
in i^panish of course, and after a short i 
address from the pastor and another hymn, ! 
the worshippers were dismissed and I re- | 
maincd alone with Alhama and his I 
daughter. I 

As we sat in the cool “ patio,” or courtyard i 
of the house, and conversed, 1 explained to | 
the Senorita how I had lost my way and j 
by what means I had at last found the . 
house. She was amused, yet looked some- ' 
what grave. Repeating the story to her ' 
father in Spanish, he replied in stOl graver I 
tones. Then Lola turned to me and said, 

“ My father says you must be very careful | 
not to go into a Spaniard’s house unless you j 
know the people. It is not safe. It was all i 
right in this case, because they are friends of I 
ours. But the people are not all so. They 
might rob you and kill yoUy for they think i 
every Englishman is rich.** 

So my fears had not been entirely 
groundless, and I was not too proud to 
accept the escort of a guide this time when 
at length I returned to my hotel. j 

n.—HOW THEY COULD NOT FIND IT. I 

It was a most interesting conversation j 
that I had with Don Jose Alhama and his 
daughter Dolores on that Sunday night, j 
Amongst other things I heard all about the i 
arrest and banishment of the family for ' 
heretical opinions. ' 

It seems that Alhama's father, who was a 
wealthy man, had intended Jos6 for the I 
priesthood. But during the course of his 
student life a copy of the New Testament 
fell into his hands, and, changing his views, i 
he altogether declined to be ordained. This i 
gave great offence to the rest of the family. 


And when the old man died Jose found him¬ 
self deprived by his brothers of his fair 
share of the property. 

Ho was, however in a pretty good way of 
business as a hatter. He was married and 
had several children. Already lie was in | 
the habit of meeting some friends in private 
for the study of the Bible, and had become 
one of a secret company of four hundred, 
scattered over the country, but banded to¬ 
gether for this purpose. The chief of these 
was Manuel Matamoros, a native of Malaga, ! 
who had been very active in rousing many to | 
interest in reading the Scriptures. In some i 
way suspicion arose, and a confession which 
one of the four hundred was induced to make 
on his death-bed led to two or three arrests. I 
A rigid search was instituted, and another I 
man was arrested with a letter in his pocket | 
from Alhama to Matamoros, who was then i 
in Barcelona. Both were at once thrown ' 
into prison, and Alhama’s house was closely | 
searched for further evidence. 

For a long time nothing could be found, 
but the authorities became more and more ! 
convinced that a book containing a complete | 
list of the delinquents’ names was hidden in ; 
the house somewhere. 

One night about 12 o’clock an authori- i 
tative summons came to the door, and 
when the aged grandmother opened it' a 
posse of soldiers stepped in and took posses¬ 
sion. She protested and begged them to | 
come at a more reasonable hour, as her j 
daughter was very ill and excitement might I 
endanger her life. But ail was to no pqrpose. i 
The soldiers proceeded to ransack the j 
house. I 

The keys were demanded, and every lock 
that did not open easily was forced. Every 
box, every drawer, every cupboard, was ex¬ 
amined, and the contents strewn upon the 
floor. Every piece of furniture was tapped or j 
broken in the hope of finding some secret 
hiding-place. The sick Senora and her little 
children were made to rise while the beds 


IN THE JAWS OF AN ALLIGATOR. 

By T. M. Francis, 

Author of “ J/y First .S’/inr/t,” “.4 Pistol .Shot at Ih" Dinner Tahl>\ 


M y friend Hany A. has had as many 
narrow escapes as most men of my 
acquaintance. I have already described how 
narrowly he escaped being shot dead at his 
own table; but, to quote his own expression, 
he has had “ closer shaves ” than even tliis. 

Many thousands of human beings have 
been dragged under water in the jaws of a 
crocodile or alligator, but very few have 
survived to tell the tale. Among the latter 
may be numbered my friend. 

The tribe of EmydosanrU or tortoise- 
lizards (so called from the shields of bony 
plates, like the carapace or shell of a 
tortoise, by which their bodies are defended), 
is very numerous in India. This tribe is 
divided into tw^o branches. The gar idly or 
fish-eating alligator [Gavialis Gangetuiis)^ 
has a vei 7 long snout and narrow jaws, 
thickly set with sharp serrated teeth, some¬ 
thing like those of a shark in shape. It 
lives principally on fish, aquatic birds, and 
small animals, seldom attacking human 
beings. The hen alligator (I hope Dame 
Partlet will forgive me for bestowing her 
name on a hideous reptile!) lays its eggs on 
a sand-bank, and leaves them to be hatched 
by the heat of the sun. When first hatched 
the alligator is not much bigger than a i 
good-sized lizard; but it ultimately attains | 
the lengtli of from 20 to 25 feet. t 


' The mugger or nakoo {Cmcodilus pains- 
tris) has a short, broad snout, with a large 
protuberance where the nostrils are, hence 
its name of Nakoo or “Ao.scy.” Its teeth 
are large and peg-shaped, like those of the 
larger carnivora, and are irregularly set in its 
formidable jaws. It grows to the length 
of from 25 to 30 feet, and even more. The 
mugger is not at all particular about his 
; diet, and will carry off human beings and 
cattle as they are bathing or drinking. Like 
! some human epicures, lie prefers his game 
“high,” and is said to make a larder in 
some convenient hole under the bank, where 
! he keeps his prey until decomposition has 
, set in. The mugger is fond of swampy 
i places, where there is just enough mud and I 
I water to cover its body, leaving its nostrils , 
I free to breathe, hence its name of palustris. '• 
I Great numbers of human beings and cattle | 
j are yearly carried off by the mugger, and I j 
j have myself shot a large one whose stomach j 
contained a pair of the metal anklets woni | 
by native women, a ghastly proof of what its i 
food had been. I 

My friend A. Harry was at one time the i 
manager of an indigo factory called Te- j 
warrah,.on the banks of the river Gunduck. . 
This stream abounded in crocodiles and , 
alligators, especially the latter. As A. ' 
was riding along the river-bank one morning | 


and mattresses were cut to pieces in the 
search. Linings were torn from garments, 
wainscoting was pulled down and floors 
were torn up. Stoves and chimneys were 
scrutinised. But, much to their chagi'in, all 
was in vain, and the searchers had to depart 
baftied. 

The next day, however, they returned and 
carried the whole family off to gaol. Here 
they remained for a month, when they were 
discharged. But Alhama, Matamoros, and 
the others continued in prison. Many were 
the efforts made by friends, and even by other 
European Governments, to induce Queen 
Isabella to be merciful. For a long time she 
declared she would rather cut off her right 
hand than release these people who had b^n 
guilty of the heinous crime of reading the 
Bible. After an iniquitous trial Matamoros 
was condemned to eight, and Alhama to ninef 
years at the galleys. 

The intercessions continued, and at the 
end of three years importunity prevailed. The 
Queen, tired of protests and remonstrances 
from Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Shaftesbury, and statesmen of various coun¬ 
tries, set the prisoners free and banished 
them from Spain. 

Alhama and his family went to Gibraltar, 
and it was here that Lola grew up and 
learned to speak English. She was five 
years old when the midnight search took 
place, and was able to give a most gi'aphic 
description of it from memory. The book, 
which really did contain the list of names, 
was never found. But it was there all the 
tvhilc. 

Oh, how Lola gloried in the thought. 
When she told me the story and came to tliis 
part of it she got quite excited, and said in 
her imperfect English, “ Yes, they could not 
find the book, and it was there all the while, 
between the floor of one room and the ceiling 
of another. Oh, that was a yoke 1 ” 

(the end.) 


etc. 

“ doing zillah ” (looking after his indigo cul¬ 
tivation), he saw a large garidl basking in 
the sun on a sand-bank in mid-.stream. Ho 
at once despatched a coolie to the factory 
bungalow, which was within a short dis¬ 
tance, for his gun and two ball-cartridges. 
As soon as they arrived, he loaded the gun, 
took a steady aim as he knelt down, and 
mortally wounded the alligator, which after 
one or two frantic plunges and struggles, 
crawled slowly towards the water. 

Now when my friend was made, all 
timidity was left out of his composition. 
Most men would have thought twice before 
attempting to tackle even a dying alligator 
in its own element, but A.’s sole idea 
was to secure the trophy which he was in 
danger of losing. Hastily pulling off his 
coat and boots, he plunged into the stream, 
swam across to the sand-bank, and seized 
the alligator by its tail, just as it was enter¬ 
ing the water. 

A whisk of the mighty saurian’s tail laid 
its plucky assailant prostrate on the sand¬ 
bank, and the next moment the alligator 
had seized him by the leg. He fought 
desperately, and pummelled the brute with 
his fists; but he might just as well have 
pummelled a stone wall. The alligator cer¬ 
tainly let go his leg; but it made another 
snap, seized him by the hand and arm, and. 
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dra"gln" him off the sandbank, dived to the 
bottom of the river, holding on to him like 
a bulldog! 

The coolie had watched, in speechless 
liorror, the struggle between his master and 
the alligator ; but when tlie combatants dis¬ 
appeared in a whirlpool of blood and foam, 
lie took to his heels and ran back to the 
factory, rearing and yelling. I’oor Mrs. A. 
was .seated in the verandah at chota hazri 
(little breakfast), the early morning meal in 
which Anglo-Indians delight, and was 
wondering what kept Harry out so long, 
when the coolie came panting up with half-a- 
dozen others, each eager to be the first to 
tell the evil tidings. (Why is it, by the bye, 
that people are always in such a hurry to 
carry bad news ?) 

There was such a babel of lamentation 
and howling that it was some time before 
Mrs. A. could make head or tail of what the 
people had to say, more especially as they 
spoke in a broad country dialect, very differ¬ 
ent from the polished Hindustani spoken 
by natives of a higher class. She was 
standing bewildered, when the khansamah 
(butler) rushed up and informed her, with 


many sobs and ejaculations, that the Sahib 
had been carried off by an enormous croco¬ 
dile, which was even then devouring him I J 
Poor Mrs. A. snatched up the first hat she 
could lay hands on (a huge sola topi or pith 
helmet), and ran at the top of her speed 
across counti'y towards the river, accom¬ 
panied by a motley throng of servants and 
coolies, all howling “.4i bdj) rt‘ bap!" (O 
father, father!) and lamenting for tlieir 
master. Mrs. A. ran as she had never run 
before, expecting to find at best the mangled 
corpse of her husband. - i 

Meanwhile how fared it with poor A. ? | 
He had the presence of mind to refrain | 
from useless struggles, and to draw a deep i 
breath so as to fill his lungs with air, | 
just before he was dragged into the river. 
Down, down, down he went, the turbid stream 
roaring and hissing in his ears. Just as it 
seemed that all hope was gone, and that he ; 
must be droYsmed like a rat in a steel trap, | 
he felt the terrible jaws relax and quit their 
hold. I 

Most proY'identially, the dive which had 
so nearly proved fatal to him was the last 
expiring effort of his terrible enemy. 


The moment A. found himself free, he 
struck out for the surface, arid had just 
strength enough to swim ashore and crawl 
a little way up tke bank, where he sank down 
senseless in a pool of his own blood. Here 
he was found by the rescuing party. His 
wounds were roughly bandaged up, and he 
was carried hack to the factory. As he was 
being borne along he recovered conscious¬ 
ness ; and even at that moment his reckless, 
dare-devil spirit asserted itself. He began 
to sing in a cracked voice (he had no more 
notion of singing than a cow), “ Home they 
brought her waiTior dead ! " 

A messenger was sent off on horseback 
for the nearest doctor (some miles distant), 
and meanwhile A.’s wounds were washed and 
properly bandaged up, the bandages being 
then drenched with cold water. This simple 
treatment proved most efficacious, and the 
wounds healed “by the first intention,” as 
doctors say. But several weeks elapsed be¬ 
fore my friend could use his lacerated limbs, 
and he will carry to his gi'ave the livid scars 
which testify to his involuntary dive in the 
jaws of an alligator. 

(the end.) 


1 ^0w, I expect you will guess, from the title ' 
1.1 of this paper, that I am going to write 
about very aged animals, about long-esta- ' 
hlished pets who show the infirmities which 
attend the declining years of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, as well as our own, in nothing more ' 
marked than in the loss of teeth. But, if so, ' 
you must “ guess again.” Somehow' or ' 
other, the very w'ord “toothless” seems to 
be almost universally understood as signify- ' 
ing a great age and decay of nature. Yet 
why should this be ? Tom were a toothless 
pet not so very long ago—unless, indeed, you 
were one of those exceptional babies born 
ready furnished with yellow teeth, as Hichard 
III was said to have been. 

Richard iii suggests Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare reminds me of the young gen¬ 
tleman who was reciting that magnificent i 
passage from “ King Lear,” in which the poor 
old monarch in his mistaken frenzy invokes ; 
retribution on his daughter, and hopes that 
lier children will behave as badly to her as ' 
he fancies that she has done towards him- 
seif, “ that she may feel How' sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is To have a thankless ' 
child ! ” The reciter was declaiming away ' 
with great expression and appropriate action, ' 
for the occasion was a breaking-up party, ! 
and he liad a large audience whose applause | 
he was anxious to win. But unfortunately, 
by a slip of the tongue, he transposed two 
words ; and rendered it, “ How sharper than 
a serpent’s thanks it is To have a toothless i 
child ! ” Poor fellow ! [ 

Tlien there are lots of things that don’t 
have teeth at all—things, too, that we all 
make pets of. A friend of mine is secretary 
to a great company for insurance against 
accidents of all kinds; of course, they don’t 
profess to prevent your meeting with an 
accident, but when you do they pay you so 
much a week all the time you are laid up or 
prevented from attending to j'our business. 
Well, I happen to be medical referee to this 
same insurance company, and when any 
claims are sent in for curious accidents 
arising in any way from injuries inflicted by 
animals, my friend the secretary (who knows ' 
my little weakness) generally sends me notice [ 


SOME TOOTHLESS PETS. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradling, c.m.z.s., etc. 

PART I. 

of them. Some time ago he dropped me a 
line saying that on one day two singular 
applications were made, the one demanding 
compensation for the bite of a “ sea-mole,” 
the other for that of a turkey-cock, both 
being sufticiently severe in tlioir after-effects ^ 
to prevent the bitten persons from following 
their daily occupations. In writing back to 
thank him for the information, I said I hoped ' 
the claim on account of the “ sea-mole ” 
wouldn’t be a very heavy one, as the only 
creature which I knew under that name pos¬ 
sessed no teeth to bite with. Back came ■ 
a post-card by return, “ Neither has the 
turkey ! ” He had me there—I had forgot- ' 
ten that ! I 

No bird, then, has teeth—no living, mature 1 
bird, that is to say. Little parrots have ] 
teeth, real teeth, before they leave the egg. i 
There is a bird found in the Samoan Lslands | 
called the tooth-billed pigeon, which is the 
nearest existing relative to the extinct dodo 
of Mauritius and Rodriguez, the great 
ground-pigeon, with wings too small and 
body too heavy for flight, which was living ' 
on those islands when the Portuguese dis¬ 
covered them in the sixteenth century. This 
Samoan pigeon, or manu-mea as the natives j 
call it, or Didunculus, according to its 
scientific title (from the relationship I have | 
just mentioned), looks as if it had teeth, but 
it hasn’t really, only the beak is notched and 
serrated, which gives it a toothed appearance, j 
He must be a clever chap, this manu-mea, 
though the old dodo was said to be awfully ' 
stupid. Diduncuhis is by nature a ground- | 
pigeon, too, and got on all right until those 
dreadfully disturbing human beings found 
out Samoa, and came and set up there, quite 
uninvited. They were had enough, hut, 
worse still, they brought cats with them; 
and a fine time these pussies had with the 
young pigeons in their unprotected nc.sts on 
the ground. Now, cats were a new experi¬ 
ence altogether to the manu-mcas, as there 
were no wild ones in the island.s originally, 
nor any animals corresponding to cats. 
However, they didn’t stop long to think it 
over—if they had, they would very quickly 
have been exterminated; but they took to 


quite suddenly J)iiilding their nests on the 
tops of the highest trees, and in that way 
preserved their broods from the intruding 
cats. For all that, there are not many left, 
and the tooth-billed pigeon 1 am afraid will 
soon have died out like the dodo, the soli¬ 
taire, the Rt'Union starling, the great auk, the 
giant rail, and other birds of modern disap¬ 
pearance. 

Much longer ago, a bird with a similar bill 
appears to have inhabited this country. It 
was called the odontopteryx ; at least, its 
fossil remains, vhlch have been found in the 
Isle of Sheppey, are so called it isn’t 

likely there was anybody about to go calling 
names like that when this bird ffourished. 
Most likely it caught fish for its living. But 
there have been birds witli true teeth, re¬ 
sembling those of the reptiles of the present 
day, in past ages ; such us the ichthyornis, a 
kind of big gull, with the backbone of a fish, 
and the hesperernis, a bird related to the 
existing divers and loons and dabchicks, 
but standing as liigh as a tall man, a power¬ 
ful swimmer, though as incapable of flight as 
an ostrich. The most ancient bird of all, 
too. the archteopteryx, knrown to us by three 
fossils only—one. wanting tl;e head, in the 
Natural History Museum at Cromwell Road ; 
a l^erfect specimen for which 1,000/. was paid 
by the Berlin Museum authorities ; and a 
single feather. This remarkable archa*- 
opleryx, about the size of a crow’ and almost as 
much like a lizard as a bird, had teeth also. 

On the other hand, a crocodiley sort of 
thing has recently been dug up in North 
America, with jaws a yard long, de.stitute of 
teeth and enclosed in a liorny sheath like 
the hill of a stork or heron. It had bird-like 
wings, too, and could fly; Piofessor Marsh 
calls it the Ptcranodon. This will, no doubt, 
bring to your recollection the fact that a 
certjiin gioup of reptiles now living have 
birds’ beaks though they can't fly— the tor¬ 
toises and turtles, all of which are toothless. 

The W'halehone whales have neitlier beaks 
nor teeth, but other members of the tribe, 
such as the .sperm-whale and the porpoi.ses, 
have a goodly display of “ ivories.” Y’et if 
you catch a very young whaleboner and 
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examine its jaws, you find the teeth 
there, all ready ai)i)areiitly to come up. JUit 
they never cut the mini or ajijiear above the 
surface ; in fact, tliey are entirely absorbed ' 
away as the animal prows. Ijivinp as it 
does on minute creatures scarcely visible to 
the naked eye, it has no need to hire or chew, i 
but leaves its tiny prey to become entangled , 
in tlio frayed-out hinder edges of the whale- i 
bone leaves. Some of the toothed whales 
have only two teeth, others have more than 
two hundred. ] 

There is a curious little family, very much ! 
like tiny whales, called sirenians. There , 
are only two kinds now, one being the mana- ’ 
tee (sometimes called the mennaid) of Africa i 
and South America, and the other the du- ! 
gong, most abundant off North Australia, and 
valuable for the medicinal oil which it yiehl.s. | 
There was a third, called Steller’s sea-cow j 
or rhytina, until recently, but they seem to 
have been all hunted down, like the poor fur- 
seals will be before long. Now, these si¬ 
renians (pretty name, isn’t it ?) which differ | 
from real whales in having visible necks and , 
in being vegetable feeders instead of cami%’o- 
rous, have very funny teeth. The rhytina i 
certainly had none, but the other two have a I 
good many -very stout, substantial, well¬ 
shaped ones, too—and to look at their 
dried skulls you would think that these were 
tierce, tiesh-eating beasts. But while they 1 
are alive, their mouths are lined nearly all 
through with rough horny plates, by means i 
of which they miisticate their food; and al- > 
though the hinder teeth do come into play a 1 
little, a great many of them are entirely con- ' 
cealed beneath these plates. Tliey wait for ' 
a while, until the sirenian is grown up ; then, 
finding like the frozen-out gardeners at 
Christmas time that theA ’ve “ got no work to 
do,” they disappear altogether. Moreover, 
the dupong (or halicore, as it is sometimes 
called) has in its upper jaw a pair of formid¬ 
able tusks, nearly straight, the points directed 
downwards and forwards, six or eight inches 
long, and as thick at the base as a half-crown 
is broad ; yet, in the males, the thumb-shaped 
ends of these tusks only project about an 
inch from the socket of the bone which ' 
contains all the rest of them, and in the fe¬ 
males tlircy don't appear at all, but remain ' 
walled up and useless, shut in by the horny ' 
skin ! I 

Snails are about the toothiest things 
going. Fifty-four thousand were recorded 
in a paper lately read before the Zoological 
Society as being the share of a large species 
in Borneo. Let us hope the poor little baby 
snails don’t have the troubles over cutting 
them that we go through in our infant days. 
The baby ornithorhynchus has teeth which 
are wanting in the full-grown specimen—the 
duck-billed platypus, you know’, that extra¬ 
ordinary bimdlc of contradictions, a mammal 
which lays an egg and has a flattened horny 
beak like a duck, with w’ebbed forefeet and , 
free toes on the hinder ones, and venom , 
fangs and glands (or what seem to be such), 
like those of a viper, on its hind legs. Its 
relative, the egg-laying, spiny echidna never 
has teeth. I must tell you a little joke about ' 
the platypus. Its habit of hatching its young i 
from eggs had been known from time | 
immemorial to the natives of the country | 
which it inhabits (Australia), and had even j 
been reported in Europe; Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, a very distinguished naturalist, 
certainly mentioned it in the year eighteen ! 
hundred and twenty something—I forget the j 
exact date, but this will show you that it w’as j 
” no new thing.” Nevertheless, the fact w’as 
not credited by men of science, and small 
blame to them either; one could almost as 
r^'adily believe in a herring repeating the 
Greek alphabet. Like many other impor¬ 
tant points in natural history, it has been 
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known, forgotten, and re-discovered. But 
the matter was set at rest when a platypus in 
the Zoo at Melbourne (or was it Sydney ? I 
can’t recollect at this moment, but it doessn’t I 
matter much) laid an egg and kindly sat 
upon it under the very eyes of scientific 
observation. At this time the British 
Association happened to be holding their 
annual meeting at Montreal, and the affair 
W’as so very interesting that the curator of 
the Gardens where the platypus had performed 
this feat, thought it worth while to telegraph 
the intelligence over, and worded his message 
thus: “ Ornithorhynchus paradoxus ovipa¬ 
rous w’ith mesoblastic ovum I ” Six words 
(it’s expensive work telegraphing round the 
w’orld), and that was the telegram as it was 
sent off; but what it w’as like after trans¬ 
mission is more than I can tell. 

I haven’t quite come to my toothless pets 
yet, for I never had an ornithorhynchus, and 
you can’t pet a whale; but I have gone at 
rather greater length than I intended into 
some of these examples of toothfulness and 
toothlessness because you w’ill find, w’hen you 
come to study zoology from a scientific point 
of view, how very very importar t the dentition 
is in the arrangement and classification of 
animals—perhaps the mostimportantconside- 
ration of all, because w’e know that creatures 
w’hich have like teeth have many other parts 
of their bodies alike. In fact, one might say 
that similarity of teeth indicates as a general 
rule a similarity in nearly all essential points 
of structure, feet and stomachs and so forth, 
however different the external appearance 
may be. It is very mysterious, is this cor¬ 
relation of form and variation, and w'e can 
offer no explanation of it; but it is so, 
nevertheless. For instance, take the group 
which ranks next in the scale above those 
two egg-laying beasts which we have spoken 
of—the group of the marsupials, or pouched 
animals, kangaroos, wallabys, wombats, 
oi>ossums, etc. Here we have almost every 
diversity of form and habit that you can 
think of—animals corresponding to w’olves, 
bears, rabbits, rats, moles, tree-climbers, and 
all sorts, but all possessing the pouch, and 
all having two curious long slender bones 
near the hips, the use of which is not know’n, 
but which of themselves would at once 
enable you to say, the beast that had these 
was a marsupial. Now these animals, how’- 
ever diverse may be their nature, all agree in 
having one set of teeth only ; no fir.'^t teeth 
to be shed, as we and most other creatures 
have; in a word, they are vionophyodont 
(accent on the second syllable). I hate long 
words where short ones will do as well, but 
there is this to be said, that sometimes—as 
in the present instance—one word will 
express what it would take half a dozen to 
put in any other way, and even then perhaps 
not clearly. “ Having only one set of teeth ” 
might be taken to mean a limited stock of 
ai'tificial grinders supplied by the dentist! 

We ourselves, as well as nearly all animals 
above the marsupials,are —having 

two sets. Perhaps you never knew until now 
tliat you were diphyodont! And I’ll tell you 
what else you are, you’re heterodont. There ! 
That means that you have a variety of teeth. 

If you pass your finger round your mouth, 
you will feel that they are of several different 
shapes, whereas if they were all alike, as are 
those of a whale, a porpoise, or an armadillo, 
you would be hoinodont. Before you call 
anybody by those names you had better 
explain what they mean, or you may get into 
trouble. Some animals, like the seal, get 
rid of their first or milk teeth almost as soon 
as they are born, while others (the sheep, for 
in.stance) keep most of them until they are 
full grown, and have the greater part of the 
two sets in use at once. You will see now 
how a knowledge of these facts helps us in 


the identification of extinct animaks. There 
are many of which only the teeth or lower 
jaws have yet been discovered, but we know 
I pretty nearly what they were like. 

The worst of natural history is that when 
you get a rule well established and nice and 
easy to remember, somebody is sure to go 
ami fish out some worrying exception which 
upsets the whole thing. And so it is with 
the application of those which I have just 
mentioned. Some marsupials do have a 
milk-tooth, just one, and that one so tiny 
that you can hardly see it; it never comes 
into use, but there it is, and we have got to 
acknowledge it. And one, the thylacine, or 
Tasmanian wolf, very nearly doesn’t have 
those t’wo funny bones which distinguish 
his relatives. They are only soft bits of 
gristle in his case ; still you can find them. 

There is a group of animals, representa¬ 
tives of which are found in both hemi¬ 
spheres, which are known as Edentates, and 
from this title you will naturally and justifi¬ 
ably infer that they haven’t got any teeth. 
As a matter of fact, however, most of them 
have, but their teeth are few in number, 
restricted as to situation, and iK)or and 
insignificant in character; and they are 
monophyodont and homodont. If they lose 
a tooth, it is never replaced. In this gi'oup 
are included a number of very singular 
beasts— the anteaters, sloths, armadillos, and 
pangolins, many living specimens of which 
have been under my care and observation at 
different times; you will almost always find 
specimens at the Zoo. By the way, one of 
those egg-bearing creatures, not the platypus, 
but the other, the echidna, goes by the name 
of spiny anteater; but this, although tooth¬ 
less, is not classed amongst the Edentates 
which W’e are considering just now’. 

I think my first pet of this sort was a 
young sloth, w’hich I caught myself on the 
Isthmus of Panama. When I say “ caught,” 
it may suggest to you the idea of a terrific 
chase, with flying horses and hounds, leaping 
over hedges and ditches in hot pursuit until 
the quarry is out-paced and run dow’n; but 
this W’as not quite the ca.se in the present 
instance. I was walking across Central 
America from Colon or Aspinwall on this 
side to Panama on the other, where the 
distance is only about forty-four miles from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific ; just at the part, 
that is, where the Panama Kailroad runs. 
In fact, I walked along the railway for the 
simple rea.son that there was no other 
track, and ray ambition was to “ say I had 
done it ” in one day. Forty-four miles is no 
great journey for a pedestrian to accomplish 
in that time ; at that age I could walk sixty 
miles a day even’ other day, and twenty on 
the intervening ones without any difficulty 
(not in the tropics, though). But it proved 
ju.st as much a.s I could do in tw’o days, and 
hard work at that. There was no path, and 
the choice lay between striding from sleeper 
to sleeper, or w’alking in the hollow between 
the rails and stepping over each—a choice 
of evils wherein it w’as not easy to say which 
was the lesser. Add to this the heat, the 
slinocriness, the drenching stonns, the 
stitlmg steaminess, the insects, and the fact 
that the bridges w’ere all open or “ skeleton ” 
ones, over which I had to pa.ss by balancing 
myself like a rope dancer, or crawling and 
clinging monkey-wise, let alone the delay 
and embarrassment of having to lie dow’n for 
two trains each way per day—take, I say, 
the sum total of all these impediments, and 
I think you’ll a’low’ that tweiitv-fi\e miles 
the first day and the remaining score on the 
following was quite as much as could be 
expected. Awful work it was, cros.sing those 
scaffold-like bridgi's and looking dow’n on 
the mud-swamps and yellow’ streams, teeming 
with alligators far below ; one slq) w'ould have 
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meant almost certain death. But ahont the 
sloth. I saw him liarif^diipc on the branch of 
a tree and feedinj^, close to the line, noar the 
Indian villa.i^e of Chapres, so close that I 
could note the patch of beautiful soft fur in 
the middle of his back, set, as it were, in the 
midst of the coarse grassy hair that clothes 
the rest of the body, running tlie reverse way 
on the arms (that is, lying smootli when you 
stroke it from the wrist upwards, instead of 
from the elbow downwards as is usual with 
other animals) in order to accommodate itself 
to the sloth's peculiar pendent position dur¬ 
ing life. I didn’t “ catch ” him then, of 
course, for I had something else to think 
about; but I took the train back two days 
later, making sure of finding him. Not but 
what a sloth can get along at a good rate 
amongst the trees if he likes—this same 
specimen often demonstrated his capabilities 
in that way on subsequent occasions among 
chairs, tables, bookshelves, and gaseliers, 
in a very inconvenient fashion ; the remark 
constantly quoted in books that it takes one 
a month to go a mile is all nonsense. At 
the same time I should think it’s very likely 
that many of them don’t go a mile in a 
month, or even in twelve months, unless they 
have need to. That’s how it was I felt con¬ 
fident of finding my baby sloth after an in¬ 
terval of a couple of days, unless a jaguar or 
a puma or an Indian had happened to notice 
him in the meantime ; he had plenty to eat 


on the tree—why should lie movt; ? And ho 
hadn't moved, but was feisling away much 
the same. Wise slotli! Although ho was, 
as I have said, quite dost- lo the railway 
track, I had all my work cut out to pet him 
before the return of the evening train. 

Vegetation rages so in that climate that the 
dense, well-nigh impenetrable jungle surged 
up to within a few inches of the wheels of 
the railway carriages, and men have even 
lost their lives by slipping down the embank¬ 
ment and being unable to tind or regain the 
track. Most of the ground is swampy, too, 
and positively crawls with venomous serpents 
and other Imrtful things. So I had to hew 
my way with a machete or hatchet through 
perhaps hundreds of pounds' worth of 
I matted plants! I mean that possibly—I 
! don’t know for certain -they might be of 
I that value if offered for sale here; at any 
i rate, very highly prized orchids and other 
1 plants which command fabulous sums of 
money come from that region. At the spot 
where I was sloth-hunting, the whole air was 
heavy with the perfume of the Spirito Santo, 
which indeed grows everywhere on the 
isthmus; it is very rarely seen liere, on 
account of the difficulty of transporting it, 
but I did once succeed in bringing home 
thirteen plants in full vigour, and I used to 
preserve many of the flowers in glycerine, to 
give to friends ns curiosities. It is a “ hot ” 
orchid (I believe the hottest of all), and you 


I N this article we shall introduce you to a 
heavier kind of work in iron, also to dif¬ 
ferent methods of putting the separate parts 
together. 

’VVe will ask you first to get some strips of 
iron of an inch in thickness and from | 
to -jf inch wide. Cut off a length about 
6^ inches long; this is to make a circle 2 
inches in diameter, the \ inch that is over 
is for overlapping. You may require the use 
of the hammoras well as pliers for the bend¬ 
ing of this iron. Wlicn you liavc completed 
your circle with the overlap of } of an incli, 
tie it with a piece of wire so that it does not 
spring back. Now we want you to rivet this 
— it is a process that you will soon get into 
the way of. You must have a drill tor bor¬ 
ing a hole through the metal; the cheapest 
and best for your purpose will be such a one 
as is shown in flg. 22, which is called the 
.\rchimedean, which consists of a grooved 
metal shank, having at the top end a flat 
head and at the opposite a socket into which 
the drill is fixed. Tliese drills are of various 
sizes from of an inch to ^ of an inch. It 
is caused to rotate rajiidly by a “ runner,’’ to 
which a handle is fixed ; this is drawn quickly 
backwards and forwards. An improved 
form of the drill is shown at fig. 23, where 
a “ spinning top ’’ arrangement is made. 
The handle is held firmly in the left hand, 
and the cord being already woimd round tlie 
stem, “ top fa.shion,” the cord is smartly 
pulled. When entirely untwisted the fly 
wheel carries on the rotation, winding the 
cord in the opposite direction. By this 
means from 500 to 700 turns per minute can 
easily be made. This form of drill is the 
most satisfactory, but its cost may for a time 
prevent you from getting it —but get it as 
soon as you can, for it is invaluable for 
drilling metal, and can be used in any direc¬ 
tion. The cost with six differently sized 
drills is 7s. 6(2. 


METAL WOKE FOR BOYS. 

JBy John A. Bo wee. 

rV. — ORNAMENTAL WORK IN IRON. 

Now to rivet the ring we have already tied ; 
up. For this purpose you want a hole drilled 
about the ~ of an inch in the centre of the , 
band of metal; if you decide to put in two 
rivets you can use a smaller drill. Having j 
drilled the hole through both thicknesses of 
the iroij strap, take a piece of iron wire that 



iron band to be riveted. Then hammer 
the ends of the wire on a piece of iron, so 
^ that the ends of the wire spread out on both 
I sides into a sort of head on each; side both 


will find it described in bonks under tlio 
name of PerLstena elata ; tlio flower, about 
the size of a smull camellia, is like a thick 
wliite waxen bowl, containing the most per¬ 
fect semblance of a dove wiili outstretched 
wings, eyes, beak, contour of head and tail 
being absolutely complete. I do not know 
of any other instance of mimicry in nature 
so exact as tliis. It wa.s this dove that 
caused the Spaniards to designate this 
flower Spirito Santo wlien they landed in 
Central America, professing, of course, to 
find therein a sign that they were justified 
in their invasion witli all its attendant 
cruelties. 

Well, I hacked away, regardless of expense, 
until I got to the tree; then I chopped off 
the branch and bore it away with the sloth 
clinging to it, mildly astonished, but betray¬ 
ing no great excitement. To have lifted him 
off by disengaging his hands and feet would 
have been almost impossible ; young as he 
was—not more than one-third grown—his 
great, pennanently-bent claws were an inch 
and a half long. And they can pinch, too! 
Tlie Indians say that when a sloth get.s his 
nails on you he never looses his hold again, 
even if you kill him, and that they must be 
cut away from your flesli. But that is a bit of 
an exaggeration ; patience and a little endu¬ 
rance will accomplish the release, but it’s not 
a pleasant situation. 

(To hi' continued.) 


will then he held tightly together. At the 
joint of course you will have a double thick¬ 
ness of iron band, and it must be so unless 
you file down each end of the strap to half 
its original thickness, but for our work this 
may not be necessary. 

Now the second method of making a good 
joint is by brazing it; and this is best done 
by what is called “ spelter,” which consists of 
powdered brass, and i.s sold at about Is. Ad. 
l)er pound. The parts to be joined must be 
well cleaned ; this you can do by filing them. 
Bring the clean parts nearly togetlier and 
lieat them, then coat them with a mixture of 
powdered borax and the spelter in about 
e«iual parts, then heat tliein again in tlie 
bUiwpipe flame; the mouth blowpipe can be 
used for small surfaces. If this joint be 
properly made there is no cleaning off after¬ 
wards ; you must however be careful that the 
joint does not shift while it is being brazed. 

In using the stouter iron, such as we men¬ 
tioned at the beginning of this chapter, you 
will find it somewhat more difficult to bend ; 
you must therefore adopt a method that will 
be stronger than the fingers for the purpose. 
We have found that a piece of iron about 

of an inch in thickness, with a slot cut 
downwards to about \ an inch, and with a 
width of ^ of an inch, answers very well 
indeed. Such a plate with slot we show in 
fig. 24 ; to use it you must screw it into a 

FIC24. 

FLU 


vice, the slit upwards. For the first object we 
will suppose we are going to make a bracket 
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(fip. 25), of this stout iron. First take a strip 
of iron \ an inch wide and 12 inches long, 

FIC.25. 


bend it at right angles in the centre by 
hammering it on the edge of a square block 
of iron, if you cannot get to an anvil. For 
metal working, however, a small anvil is 
necessary, such as that sliown in tig. 2b, 
which has two horns on which iron can be 
beaten and bent. The cost of such an anvil 


FIG 26. 



is from 35. to 4s., and you will want a block 
of wood such as a tree stump on which to 
place it. A small collection of files also is a 
veiw convenient acquisition. Yon can get 
small anvils, which you make fast in the 
bench vice. Some of you may be inclined to 
say that it is all very well teiling us to get 
all these tools, “ but tliey cost money.’’ Of 
course they do, but tliey are always useful, 
and will furnish more gratification in useful 
exorcise, and an acquired knowledge of the 
use of toi)ls, tluin the more money etpnvalent; 
and besides this, three or four boys living 
near together, and bent on the same pursuits 
and cultivation of tlie same taste, can club 
together and buy many things which will 
answer for the use of all. By this means 
much more may be done than where the 
whole cost of tools comes on an individual. 
Again, when your friiuids see you bent on 
following out and cultivating such a useful 
form of handicraft, they are very likely to 
help you. 

\Ve suppose you have bent tlie iron into 
shape as in tig. 25. Now bend two slips 
of iron into scrolls as tig. 27. To do this 
you must heat the end of tlie iron for your 
iirst band. Put it into the fire till it is 
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nearly red hot, then beat it into a curve on the 
liorn of your anvil, or on the end of a 
circular iron rod. Now put the end into slit 
24). and bend it step by step till you got 
it into shape (tig. 27«). Now turn out a second 
scroll like the first. No\v turn a scroll 
finishing with a spiral, as in fig. 276, and 
rivet together the scrolls by two rivets 
marked in dotted lines (fig. 25), then put the 
•whole together by rivets shown in fig. 28. 
Of course if you prefer to put them together 
by straps, as mentioned in our last article, you 
can do so, but this iron being altogether of a 


heavier description, we think you will not 
manage it so wcdl. 

Now try a plain flowerstand, for one plant 
only, making an ornament that will do for a 



centre-piece. First determine on the size, 
say four or live inches in diameter. Make a 
ring according to directions given, then turn 
up three scrolls for feet and rivet them on at 
three equal distances from each other around 
the outer side of the ring. 

Let the scrolls be much the same in form 
as those we give in 29a to 306; they are bold 
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in outline, and give very firm support. 
Take care that they are all the same height, 
and that when the ring is attached the whole 
stand level. 

Ha\ ing succeeded with this, try your skill 


FIG.30. 



at a more elaborate arrangement, using two 
rings for the piiiqiosc. the upper to suit the 
top part of the flowerpot, and the lower 
merely to act as a support for it. The rings 
and scrolls are to be put together as before 
indicated. W'e show one side of such an 
arrangement in fig. 31. 

Now, with these? suggested designs, you are 
prepared to fit frames and elegant stands to 



any item of the fancy pottery that is to be 
seen in many of our large establi.shments, 
whore some delightful specimens are to be 
had. Such items also afford pretty and most 
u.s(‘ful objects for presents, and wc are quite 
sure whenever you make a present it will be 
of your best work, and best work only. 

With this heavier work, excellent lamp 
stands and suspenders can be made. In fig. 
32 wc give one. You must first have the two 
rings for giving support to the lamp reser¬ 
voir, and if this is of copper it forms a nice 
contrast to the ironwork. To the rings let 
the scroll portions be very securely fixed ; we 
think riveting is certainly the best fastening 


for this work. Make all the scroll portions 
before fastening one of them on, and let them 
all be the same size. Then rivet each into 
its place. 

Now there is no reason why you should 
not attempt a table-stand for a kettle and 



spirit lamp. First make an upper ring about 
4^ inches across ; rivet it firmly. This is for 
the kettle to stand on ; then you must have 
another ring about 3.J inches across for the 
lower part, and this must be the lamp sup¬ 
port. The scrolls to support these need not 
be very elaborate, but such as we sketch in 
fig. 33. Let tne scrolls all be made to the 


FIG.33. 



same size and pattern, and then put them on 
to the rings as shown in fig. 33. 


FIG 



Next try a lamp stand for the table. Here 
you must start with the rings to support the 
lamp vessel. Then make a set of elegant 
scrolls, which you must make so that they 
spread outwards, so as to form a good and 
firm foot for the lamp, and you can fill in the 
design with any lighter scroll work according 
to your taste. In fact there is no end to the 
variety of pretty designs to be used, and we 
arc sure that some of you will put in some very 
original shapes; the only thing to avoid is, do 
not have them too complicated, so that they 
cannot be riveted together. The suggestion 
we give in fig. 35 can easily be carried out. 
Many designs suggest themselves, and much 
good work is to be seen in the windows of 
some of our principal lamp shops, and many 
of which can be imitated by the amateur. 

We will next call your attention to a wall 
bracket support for a lamp. For tliis you 
must have rather a stouter piece of iron for 
the angle, which must bo tunied up in the 
shape of fig. 3Ga; to the curved end of this 
put three scrolls of the same size and shape 
as at 6, the upper and lower ends of which 
must grasp the two rings into which the 
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lamp is to be placed. Then put in the scroll 
work inside the angle iron much the same as 


FIG. 35, 




l« -J 



we have sketched in. This can be fastened 
by the strap, then from the top end bend a 
piece of | inch iron into a graceful curve ; 
bring it even so that you may hang on it a 


FIG.36. 



bell to the lamp. To furnish the hook at 
tlie end you must heat the iron in the fire, 
and while it is hot beat it first into an end 
tliat gradually comes to a point, then put it 
in tlie fire again, and while it is hot hammer 
the end round one of the horns on the 
anvil i;ito a hook, .ho end of which must 
be upwards and the curved part downwards. 
This requires a little careful managing, but 
you will do it. Thic rod will have a lighter 
and more elegant appearance if the central 
portion is twisted. This can be done by 
screwing it tightly into the vice, then taking 
the hand vice and screwing it up, tightly 
grasping the iron at the other end of the 
length to be twdsted and gently turning it; 
several inches of it may thus be done. Aiter 
this make the hook and finally bend it into 
the curve required. No heat is required to ac¬ 
complish this, except for making the hook, and 
for this that from an ordinary clear fire is 
sufiicient. 

We hope now you w'ill be able to undertake 
something more elaborate still. We there¬ 
fore introduce a bolder form of kettle stand 
and spirit lamp shelf. The whole ornament 
can be made about four feet high. The 
rings marked c in fig. 37 should be made 
wdth strips of copper ^ inch wide and ^ inch 
thick; the upper ring three inches, and the 
lower six inches in diameter. Bind each to¬ 


gether with two rivets. Make the rings first, 
then make the outer foot scrolls in 4 inch 
iron. Make the longer one curved at the top 
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as shown in the figure, and turn up the end 
for the hook on which to hang the kettle as 
w’as directed in the last instance. Allowing 
about three inches for the height of the wick 
of the spirit lamp, bend the hook piece so 
that there is sufficient room to hang on a 
kettle holding between two and three pints 
of water; to do this properly you had better 
get such a spirit lamp and kettle, and fit 
rings and scrolls according!}'. If you prefer to 
keep the scrolls to themselves and make the 
curved piece with the hook by itself, you can 
do so, only it must be very firmly bound or 
riveted to one of the foot scrolls. The foot 
scrolls also must be well turned out, so that 
they stand very firmly, and the hook must 
be so bent that when the kettle is suspended 
the weight hangs over the centre of the 
rings. To ascertain this, hang a weight 
attached to a cord from the hook, and bend 
the iron so that the cord passes very near 
the centre of the rings. Having put together 
the main and substantial part of the orna¬ 
ment, turn up a few scrolls of somewhat 
lighter malce, and fill in the under parts. If 
well carried out, and we think you can do 
this, you will have a very handsome, useful, 
and substantial piece of ornamental work. 

To make a tall firm lamp stand, you want 
a piece of iron rod for the central stem. 
This must be ^ an inch, and about 5 feet 
long, round or square; if round you make a 
triangular foot, if square you must have the 
pedestal of four branches. Furnish your¬ 
self with a design before beginning your 
work. Suppose you take such a one as we 
give in fig. 38. It is simple and substantial 
looking; we give two sides only that the 
drawing may be clear. Make the cup por¬ 
tion of the top to enclose two rings, large 



I enough for the lamp, these may be of copper 
' such as we described in our last design; 
then make the scrolls; next turn up the 
scrolls for the feet of the standard ; these 
must spread out far enough to give a 
good broad base, so that there is no fear of 
an upset. Make the scrolls at the base with 



' ^ inch material. Then fill in the remain- 
] der w’ith scrolls of lighter material. If you 
, find any of the work too heavy for your drill, 
, bind the scrolls together with substantial 
I straps; if riveting is employed, be sure to 
I have them stout enough, for, on the whole, 
j this requires heavier work than any we have 
hitherto introduced. 

I For other suitable designs for objects of 
1 utility as well as oniament, We think we 
I may now leave the matter to you for select¬ 
ion ; the methods of making up are the same 
I as we have hitherto introduced. 

. We do not expect you to become proficient 
' in this last class of work without much per¬ 
severing application, but there is a fascina- 
' tion about the work that will have the effect, 
I we think, of keeping you at it till you get pro¬ 
ficient. Make one or two simple things w'ell, 

1 before taking up some of the advanced work 
we deal with in our later examples. For 
instance, make a simple scroll, form it into a 
bracket suitable for carrying a shelf or a 
lamp ; then you can make some simple scrolls 
or geometrical figures which can be worked up 
into a screen or a panel. There is so much 
that can be done in this ornamental iron¬ 
work with merely a moderate amount of 
labour and the exercise of good taste, that 
I we shall expect you to be “ taken up w'ith it ” 

1 a good deal this wdnter. 

Get your tools good at the commencement 
I —the material employed is cheap, and may 
be bought at a small price per pound, of 
various thicknesses and width. 

Wo wish every’ success with your w’ork, 

I and any reasonable questions you might 
' wish to ask us through the Editor will be 
fully answered. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONa 

(Thirteenth Seuies.) 
iL'ontimml Jrom p. 239.] 

Section II.—Portraiture. 

Prize$— 15j. each. 

H. Leach (agel 16). Elfriu Villa, Stokcson-Trent. 

C. VV. A. K08s^3l (agt^l 19),Culverhou3e, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Fuaxk Shaw (aged 18), 15, Muston Uoa*!, Upper 
C.apton, N.K. 

PrUra— 10a C<f. each. 

W. IlEniiKliT (agetl 33), 74, Metal Street. Cardiff. 

T. S. PATTEHiiOS (aged 19), Maybank, Greenock. 

CEnTiFicATr-s.— FinsT «:r.ADK. 

Stanley Biiook, 26 , East Mount Ilo.ail, Yt>rk. 

P. D. Dl'UNKoud. h, Tlie .Vvenue, Blackheiith. 

C. C. Tl’NKh, 21, Vttubrugli Park, Blackheatli. 

Samuel Mavle, 124, P.iiliament Street, Derby. 

J. Bliow.v, Govaiidale, Glasgow. 

.\. H. Werb, 6, Gordon Terrace, Old Dover Rood, 
Blackbeath. 

E. T. WuiouT, 55, .Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 

E. T. CllURt n, 14, Belmont Park, Lee, Kent. 

W. W. Millai^ The Institution, Coleraine, Ireland. 

R. S. ViXTLH, Vicarage, Kimlx)lton, St. Neots. 

C. W. IIaunes.'^, .Vthol House, Waterloo Road, Wolver- 
hampu>u. 

M. Millar, Holly hurst. Clapham Common. 

C. E. PfrrrixoKn, Gl, Westbourne Road, SheflBeld. 

A. J. Hulme, 20, Victoria Strexjt, Castle Fields, Shrews¬ 
bury. 

Alk.xaxdkr AnxoLn, Morvilla Cottage, Clyde Street, 
Partick, Ghisgow. 

L. G. I 1 .SLEY, 12, The .Vvenue, Hornsey, N. 

W. B. Thackeray, c'o D. Bowman, Esq., 9, High Street, 
Carrickfergus. 

H. Rowland, Bodmin, ComwalL 

G. C. Turner, 2, Xorbury Park, s.w. 

E. B. Owen, Fernbank, Oswestry. 

W. S. Smith, 32, Platt Street, ^loss Side, Manchester. 

II. Tayi/jr, Bhowanl, St. .Stephen’s, Houn.slow. 

H. War.schaw.ski, Bella Vista, 45, West Hill, St. 
Leonanls-on-Seo, 

R. Payne, High Street, Saffron Walden, Essex. 

SECOND grade. 

Edgar Greaves, Coley Mill House, Hipperhohue, 
Halifax. 

F. A. Wilkinson, Eaton Socon, St. Xeots, Hunts. 

F. J. Mortimer, 10, Ordnance Row, Port.sea, Hants. 

T. G. Moore, 37, Maude Street, Geelong. 

F. H. Carter, 23, Nelson Road, Southsea. 

P. T. Hamilton, Oakville, Tlie Drive, Walthamstow. 

G. S. Snklgrove, St. Elmo, Torquay. 

DanielC.armichael, Invercarmel, 23,Nithsdale Drive, 
Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

C. H. Denny, rA)rne Rowl, Southwold. 

G. F. Ross, 29, Uuntly Ganlens, Glasgow. 

A. K- Baxter, 1, Central Bridge Street, Nelson, 'S.Z. 

J. A. Nash, 78, Neal Street, West Bromwich. 

J. P. Jenkins, 30, Sc. John’s Road, Clifton, Bristol 
W. A. Wright, Hundleby, Spilsby, Lines. 

V. Mitcukll, Brightling Park, near Hawkhurst, 
Sussex. 

W. McMurdo, Bessielea Cottage, Union Street, Bells- 
hill, Scotland. 

A. M. Gourlay, Linden Lodge, Dowanhill Gardens, 
Gla-sgow 

E. U. Hayter, 3, Gosport Street, Lymington. 

L. A Whit.aker, 16, Southborne Road, Sheffield. 

B. S. PucKLE, 15, Madeira Road, Streatham, s.w. 

K B. Drought, Avoca Avenue, Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 
Amy F. Bales, 4, River Front, Enfield. 

J. B. Cook, 53, Packington Street, Islington, N. 

A. B. Miall, 88, Thrale Rond, Streatham Park, s.w. 

A. R. Wallis, Berthons, Walthamstow. 

Niciiol Eluott, Southsea Cottage, Ckddstrcam, N.B. 
Waman Babaji Mandhalk, Girgaum, Bombay, India. 
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third grade. 

A. Hiix, 20, Torrington Mews, Gower Street, London, 
w.c. 

E. a. Culver, .Augustine House, Queen’s Road, Browns- 
wood Park, N.w. 

E. Ben^idgk, 26, Buckingham Terrace, Rlinburgh. 
W. G. Carter, Trafalgar, 23, Nelson Roail Southsea. 

H. J. Aldou.s, Mngdala, St. Edwards Road, Southsea. 

E. AIcCl'LLOCh, Monkton Cottage, near Musselburgli, 
.N.B. 

D. P. Bagnall. (Clydesdale, Bristol Roatl, Birmlng- 
1 ham. 

I W. E, Paul, 23, Apsley Road, Clifton, Bristol 
I John Quail, 105, Warwick Street, Leamington Spa. 
j L. H. W. Thomas, 130, Englefield Roajl Canonbury, N. 

' A. E. Jones, 33, Claremont Road, Sparkbrook, Bir- 
I mingham. 

I C. P. Cousins, 81, Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, w.c, 
Harry Lean, Wesley House, Camborne, Cornwall 
H. A. Solomon, 39, Havelock Road, Earlham Rood, 
I Norwich, 

C. U. Pvk, New Road, Chippenham, Wilts. 

G. E. Smith, 1, Ocean Place, Aulaby Road, Hull, Yorks. 
* P. A. Rainer, Wolsey Gate, Ipswich. 

I S. H, W ELLS. The Cltase, Southgate. 

T. Spence, 181, Stirling Road, Glasgow, 
j E.'BIE Mann, Rodney House, Trowbridge. 

I E. Henson, 19, Welbeck Street, Nottingham. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 285. 

By Percy Healey. 

__ 


abode fgh 



abode fgh 


white . I 9G = 15 pieces. 
White to play, and mate in two (2) moves. 


Problem Ideas 

{continued from page 239). 

Fine play of the four Rooks is shown by 
F. Schriifer in this three-mover : —White, 
K—Q R 5, Q—K 7 ; Rs—Q B 3 and K B 4 ; 
Kt—K 8; Ps-Q Kt 2, K 2, and K R 4. 
Black, K—K 4; Rs-Q 5 and K B sq.; B— 
Q R 5; Kts—Q R sq. and K Kt 8; Ps— 
i g Kt 6, Q B 4, K 3, K 5, and K Kt 3. 

Clever play of the four Knights occurs 
in several problems, notably in A. E. 
Watson’s four-mover:—White, K—K sq.; 
R—K Kt 7 ; Kts—Q B 4 and K B 5. Black, 
K—K sq.; Kts—Q R 3 and Q B 2. 

Strategic play of the four Bishops occurs 
rarely, but three problems by K. Bayer may 
be called the meetings of the Rooks, of the 
Bishops, and of the Knights, and the 
second one of these is an example in this 
category;— 

White, K—K R 2 ; Q - K 2 ; Rs—K 3 and 
K 8; Kt-Q B 3; P—K Kt 3. Black, K— 
I g 5 ; g— K R 3 ; Rs- g B 4 and g 4 ; B — 
1 K R 0; Kts-K B 7 and K Kt 2; Ps— 


g Kt 4 and K R 4. White mates in three 
moves. 

White, K—g 3; Q-g sq.; Bs-Q Kt 6 
and K R 7 ; Kt-g 5 ; Ps-g 7 and K Kt 2. 
Black, K— K 4; Bs— g 3 and K 3; Kt— 
g Kt sq.; Ps—K B 4 and K Kt 5. White 
mates in three moves. 

White, K—g Kt 2 ; Q~Q 2 ; R—Q B sq.; 
I Kt-g Kt 3; Ps-g R 7, K 5, and K B 4. 
Black, K-g B 5; Rs— K R 2 and K R C; 
B-g B 3; Kts-g Kt 4 and g B 7; Ps— 
g Kt 2, g G, K 3, and K R 7. White mates 
in four moves. 

' Another play between the four Knights, 
by H. F. L. Meyer, is seen in these two four- 
movers :— 

White, K-g Kt sq.; B-g Kt 5; Kts— 
K Kt 3 and K Kt 7; Ps—g Kt 2 and Q Kt G. 
Black, K-g Kt G; Kts-K Kt 4 and K Kt 8; 
p-g Kt 5. 

White, K—K R 4; B—K 3; Kt-Q sq.; 
Ps—g 3, Q 7, and K B 4. Black, K — Q 4 ; 
Ps-g R 2, Q Kt 7, Q 3, K B 7, and K R 6. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. Berger.— The desire*! moves to No. 262 (p. 3CG) in 
iuldition to those on p. 687 in Vol XIII., referring to 
variation 5, ore these 1, P—B 3 (ch.). K—Kt 4 ; 2, 
P—B 4 (ch.), K—B 3. You desire us to give answers 
to 2, K—B 3 and to 2, K—Kt 5, but as J. fcwyer lias K 
to B 3 in his book, and we both are sure of this being 
the best move, it is not necessary to anal>-se K to Kt 6 ; 
therefore;—3, K—B 3, B—R 6; 4, P—K 4 (or i), 
i B—Kt 7 ; 5, P-Q 5, B—B 8 ; 6, P—Q6 (orj), B-R6 ; 
' 7, P- K 5 (ch.), K-B 4 ; 8, P-Q 7. B - K 2 ; 9, K-K 
3, B— B 4 (clL) ; 10, K—Q 3, B-Kt 3; 11, K-B 4, 
I KxP: 12, K-Q5 (or it), K—B 4 ; 13, K-Q 6, B Q 
sq.; 14, P—K 6, K—B 3, etc., and Black draws—(it) 12, 
P—K (i, B-Q sq.; 13, K-Q 5, K-B 4, ctc.-(j) 6, 
P-K 5 (ch.), K-B 4 ; 7, P-K 6, B-R 6 ; 8, K-K 3. 
B—B 4 (ch.); 9, K-B 3, B-Q 3, oto.-(i) 4, P - Q 5, 
B-B 8: 5, P-K 4 (if P-Q 6, K—K 3). B-Kt 7; 
6, K-Kt 4, B- B 6 ; 7, P—Q 6, B—Kt 6 (if 7, P checks, 
B X P) ; 8, P-K 5 (ch.), K—K 3 ; 9, K—Kt 6, B-Q 7, 
and Black draws. 


Contsponbentt. 


Battionlan. —The grey-backe<l shrike is not a common 
birf in this country, but is, nevertheless, occasionally 
to be met with, especially in the southern and 
western counties. Lanius exeuhitor is the correct 
scientific name. It cannot, of course, be called a 
soft-billetl bird, and yet it is not a hard-billed one ; 
projierly, it is a bird of prey, and at an ornithologi¬ 
cal show would be put in an “ any other variety ’’ 
class. -At the Crystal Palace it has lieen occasionally 
I exliibite«l in the “any other species ” class of migra¬ 
tory birds. The shrikes are not often kept in con¬ 
finement : although the bird now under considera¬ 
tion is cre*Jite«l with the possession of a certain 
amount of musical talents. We fancy there are not 
I many amat<?ur8 who would care to keep it, as it 
requires a constant supply of animal food (small 
birds, mice, etc.) and insects. No prepared food 
would be of the slightest use. 

T.akino Orders (An Old Reader).— 1. Yes; you can 
certainly take onlers witliout having been to a 
university, but if \ou can jwssibly manage it that is 
incalculably the best plan, and not having done so will 
place you at a certain disadvantage all your life. If 
you do not do so you will have to pass the Cambridge 
preliminary examinatiou, for which any theological 
college will prepare you. 2. No theologiail college 
gives degrees like the universities. King’s (Allege, 
London, gives an “ Associateship” to those who 
pass the required standard. 3. The subjects for the 
Cambridge preliminary, for which apjjl^ to the Bev. 
Dr. Lee, Maddingley Vicarage, Cambridge. 4. The 
fee per annum depends on the college, and which is 
the “ best ” depends so largely on your own opinion 
that it is impossible to give any uefinito answer ta 
that question. Personally, we might prefer either 
Lincoln or King’s College, London, for those who are 
not university men. The fees at the former are £19 
per term, and three terms go to a year. At the latter 
it is £8 8«. per terra. You had hx'tter buy a book 
called “ A Guide to Onlination,” by the Rev. T. W. 
Wood (Ikmrose <fc Son), which will give you full 
details of each of the theological colleges. 

Water-motor (W. G. M.).—The water-motor is 
enormously the chcafiest of the two, and would pro¬ 
bably cost not more than lOj. or 15,». p|)ly to Mr. A. 

Wjiltcn, 9, Queen Anne Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Hair turning Grey (An.xiou3 ).—Do nothing except 
brush well every morning, and wash once a week, 
using yolk of egg and a" little Californian borax, 
j At your age (14) it is nothing serious. 





¥l^e Soy’^ Own 



Sfail—T ry “Ttoxiiifr,” hv R. G. AlliiiiMm 
\\ inn. price Ij. Piiiili.oiicl l»y G. Ui-'l & 
York. Slreot. Coveiii (ianieii. 


G. UlTi lllN.Mis. We ilo not know w lien* 
you can tfi-t tuttiHM**! m> tlmt >ou “can 
iro on exliiliition in M ine circus," hut wc 
sliiuiM think the ll•luliIuti<ln of the anil- 
titinle iiinler »uch cin-uin.-'tjinocH \voul«l 
soon Imh-oiiic iih MtsiriMUiie as workin>r 
on a crjul pit luiiik, uinl \\c wnuhl uilv-ise 
you to ieiive the tuit«Mi alone. To u 
tiri-<l lu'l it nnist plouuint to sit still 
all 'lay and do nothiiii;. hilt tlic tuttrsasl 
tiiun l^U) Ilia iniMT}' well us ^\uu. 


To bronze lini.-su-c n misture 
of tw elve iiurl> of hyd'ixdiloric acid with 
one |tart each of white arsenic and 
oxide of iron, t'lrun the hni.'.s id all 
(fn «>s' and laei|uer, and paint it over 
with thlK luixtiire till \oii Kd the deptli 
of colour \ou Want tla-n oil it uud 
varnish it. To chun brass make n jmste 
of two ounctsi of swist oil and two 
ouncea of oxalic acid, an ounce of ^'uui- 
aruhic and twelve ounces of rotienstone. 
all in jMiwdor : mill water lo make the 
paste of the riylit eoiisiati ucy. lio not 
use umch ; and HiIi the work dry with 
leather or tiuiinel. To eleuu off stufT 
from the surface put the bruKs into a 
“pickle "of aipiafortis and water, unil 
leave it till tbe I'riclit smfm*e upjiears. 
Tbe vfreen tint is |irodui*tsl by colouring 
the hwaiuer with turmeric. 


FinF.i.is.—You n.s«‘ a watch n« a compas« 
liy huliliiift it horizontally so us to (siiiit 
the hour Iiiitul - w hen the wuUdi ia going 
at the sun ; half tlie distance latwivii 
vrliere the hand ]inint.H to and the xil is 
the south Mint. For instance, if it is 
four o'clock ill the afteniisiu the soutli 
point will l)e op(Misite the II ; if six 
o'clock oiip»*site the ill. This U of 
course uppruximute only, ami it Imlds 
giHMl only for the northern hcmia^diere, 
but it is umr enough for nil practical 
piiriioses. The sun rises “ in the east " 
all the \ear round, hut it riseii “due 
emit" only at tlie eqiUriuxes. 


T. M. Et;vso\.—Oiir articles on the Indian 
Civil Si-rvice were in the sixth volume. 
There were eight of tluuj, and they 
begiiii oil i«ge ltd. 


J. B—1. Green ink Is mode of sap green 
dissolved in very weak uium ond wat *r ; 
or of TiTdigris a quarter of a pound, 
cream of tartar two ounces, and water 
one pint, boiltsl up together till Imlf the 
water is eviijsimied ; filter whut n niuins. 
3. Gold ink fur illumiiiutiiig is made of 
IKiwdered gold leal sim|smdiH| in weak 
gum Hlid water. Fur writing ink lake 
13 leaves of gold and ii qinirti-r nf an 
ounce of bronze jsiwdcr, 15 diops of 
spirits of wine, 15 grain- of I.oiiey, 3 
drachms of gum-arabic, and two ounces 
of ruin waliT. Rub the gold inlo the 
honey and gum, mLx it wiih tlie water, 
and add the spirit, silver ink is made 
in a -iiiiilur muinier. 


Batk Noti. “ B.O.P." fMany Correspondeuta).—The 
foll«>wing are the earliest uumbers, part*. Ac., of the 
“ B.O.P," that can now lie ubtuineil from our^ub- 
liaher. luirlior issues can only l)e obtained by 
advertiaiiig, or of the second-hand hooksellers. 
RVcF/jr .Vo. fll2 : nmn/A/v fxtrf, llH ; bot/n</ ro/Kw-', 
voL 9. Wc Imve no back “ Suminer " and “Chri.st- 
nms" extra parbi in stock. Tlie only way to lie sure 
of obtaining these U to promptly’secure them as 
published. 

PHOTOURAPitKR (Armagh).—Yes: you can develop 
photos taken with the euraern you name with the 
developers given in tlie article. But if ymi useil a 
better e.invni and quicker plates you would get 
vastly better rc.-ults. 

Euarmiqi'H (Diirhann. Ye*: if you pnt two layi*rs 
on the primary the current will Ik* slightly liierca.-isl. 
The other wiiv w.is prub.ibly imi thick.’ Y‘uu may 
not have iiisuliiteil it cmeluliy euuugit, the wire you 
have ought to work it. 

CriN'KAK d’. Cide). Ikin't separate buck from doc, 
Huy, not sawilust. 

GlRl-s ANnl ’ANARii'^f R**salind».—1. Certainly, w hy not 
a girl V It is a delightful fancy. 3. German brew¬ 
ing cage about 7*. 6</. 

PKRrviAX GuiNFx Piup (Taiwreuee Ambrose).—Fee J 
like any other cavios. Read bock Nos. 


Gii:i.'» A\n oi*n Comcktitiovs (Florence Holling'- 
worth).— .’ertainly, FIorene<*, girls are welcuine t* 
try for our eoiu|«elitiuttA, if Ihcy are regular readeca 
of*our iiajier. 

Hkioiit iBmw Loddiei.—Five feet seven is not tall at 
all for a la I of nineteen. No : ynu'll never be six hn-t 
high in this worhi, |»orridg<* or no jx>rridge. Y'ou do 
well to stick to the oatmeal thouglt. 

Pa nnoTV (Kmily).—The prescription from Bci'Nni for 
parrot’s cold is wliat the Scotch call “ ill-lev*, guid- 
Ic.ss." Kwp the bird w'arm, anyhow. 

Ftt'snixa og Fai'F. (J, J. .Man). -Simply n little heart 
Weakness. Take the b.-iih every mofniiig. and rub 
well down. Kxerciac and temjK*’raie living. 

TuKMni.ixu OF Liuna, etc. (Kietka).—Y 'ou had liotter 
give up what you talk of, or you may Ik* iwraly-<il. 
It Irad* to terrible evils, and wrvtclie*i livca. 

Paint pou IU i.i.kinvu’s CaokINcw Re.-vicr>.-None 
at all. .**^taiii the woo-l. Sund and gra\ tl. SutUirf 
and gravel, you gnm-t*. 

Tooth AciiK 11.s*ose Tcctli).—Buuter’a Nc. vine. Also 
see a dentist. 

Mier (Leslie Sntton).—Taiiary see*l. dry bisriilts, 
bi*/'ni(s and itnlk, nut-, -hazel, or- walnut, .-rmill 
grains. Keep clean. The scxea m.iy b • together in 
pairs. 


An Old-fashioned Winter.”—Going to the Corporation Dinnrrl 


B. A. K.—The lust iiiinilier of the fir-t 
volume wo-s S7. We have miuh* a note 
that you wl.sh to buy it. and that your 
Bddn*ss is The Grove, Hai.*kney, X.K., 
if uuyoiic n i.*liC5 to uuikc you an offer. 


KrKl.A.siiE.-(Duiiean MacDmgal). — Y'ou ean only im¬ 
prove them by douching ilaily with col 1 water. 


Cat AMVAVs Mori.Tiv. (W. M. R. i. Too sickly fel. 
If any r«-*i use aolutiou ut Caliluriiiau borax. 

Gro«>tn iloily. 


Paruot (Green Parrot i.—.\ sop of bn*ail and milk, 
and any nice ripe fruit be fancier. Boiled muize, 
nuts, Jtc. Not (.•ainn.Ml : no lieiiip. 


Bi.AcKnilui (A S'IukiI Ikiyi.—Why don’t you revi onr 
articles on British birds. Y'ou had no bii-liir-j^s 
huving a biril f ill you kiM'W li"w to it. Hemp. 
Iii'lei*! I Fisid : tbTui.in iKisie, worms, slng.s, intts*i.-. 
nitiice*! mw ua*ut, rijie fruit. 


CaNAKY II.I. <Soiig-terI. -We do not w<ind‘*r nt yniir 
canary being ill, h-iding it on iho-c iilHUU.muiie 
rnlxriires aii-l drinks, etc. Avoid all tboM* advert.-i-l 
*^wrt’s; ibey arc niainly mii'le to ri.l tin* i«iekei- ‘if 
tlie vi-ndor-. Return to pliiin “i.lmk or white" 
sivsis, a little gn*«'ii LhsI, soft water, and warnirli. 


ro-T i''Frb I-'.- Trv Longnnurs .\ritlinietir. utid rids- 
holm’s “ Kleiiic.-itnry .‘-chiKil lo-ogiMiihy." but CasM-ll’.s 
“ popular liducutor" would probably be more useful 
to yim. 


F. J. P. -** Faugli-a-ballagh ** means “ Clear the way." 


.\. E. 1. A crown piece of the reign may be worth 
anything fiom 7«. tiJ. ui l’3n ; but you must have 
made a mistake either in the date iir in 
the •* trli'esiiuu." “ Dec us et tiibimen" 
i- “ornuniiiit and safeguard." and tie* 
otlu r is “ tliirtci-iith \«*ar of onr reign." 
3. " The W,iIlougliby Captains" l.s one of 
our Boi.ikshelf iM-riea. 
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CIIAMIMOXS OF THE 
KRIAl i;iN. 


“The enraged assassins rushed upon him.’’—(See CAo/j. jrr///.) 


KLSSIAN STOKY. 


By David Ker, 

Author of “ Th« Tiger Chief of Bttrmaftj" etc. 

CHAPTER XVII.—THE UNKNOWN HORSEMEN. 

* indeed been merciful to our land ; it is many 

a year since such peace and safety have been 
known in Holy Russia ! ” 

So spoke Ivan Susanin, as he sat one fine eveniii" in the 
€arly summer of 1G13 at the door of the substantial cottage 
which his young lord, Prince Y'ury Molotkoff, had just built 
for him, instead of the hut biurned by the Polish iuN aders. 
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And as the old man sat there, his eyes 
rested upon a scene of peace and pros¬ 
perity such as he had never hoped to see 
again, and which, as he truly said, had 
been unknown in that ill-fated land for 
many a year. 

Eight months had passed since the 
great battle under the walls of Moscow, 
and in that interval had occurred some of 
tlie most memorable events in the history 
of Russia. That crushing defeat had 
forced the Poles to abandon the city 
quarter of Moscow, and their sudden 
retreat had cut off from escape the Polish 
garrison of the Kremlin, which, after 
holding out desperately against a rigor¬ 
ous blockade, and enduring bravely the 
worst extremities of famine, had at last 
been compelled to surrender, and to 
totter forth—a train of gaunt, hollow-eyed, 
ghastly spectres—through the renowned 
“ Spasski Vorot ” (Gate of Salvation) to 
which, even at the present day, every 
man who passes through it is obliged to 
doflf his hat in memory of that great 
deliverance. 

That done, little remained to do. The 
seemingly fonnidable might of Poland 
melted away, as the victorious Russians 
scornfully said, “ like snow in tlio sun ; ” 
and ere the summer came round again 
not one invader was left upon the soil of 
Russia. 

Then the Russian leaders, taught by 
bitter experience, saw that no time was 
to be lost in putting an end to this chaos 
of conflicting pretenders to the throne, by 
establishing a recognised government; 
and they chose for their new Czar 
Mikhail Feodorovitch Komanofif, the 
founder of the celebrated dynasty which 
still rules the Russian empire.* j 

The old peasant looked round him upon | 
tlie fresh com sprouting over the cleared | 
land given to him by the young Prince, j 
and the painted front of his new home j 
shining in the slanting sunlight, and liis i 
wife singing blithely over her spinning, and 
his two daughters tripping down to the 
brook to fill their pails, and his stalwart I 
son rubbing down, with a cheery whistle, ! 
the horse from wliich he had just dis- | 
mounted: and he rejoiced to think that ! 
the storm of ruin foretold on that very i 
spot by Abraham Palitzin, years before, j 
had passed away from Russia, and that i 
every honest man could now live without | 
the haunting fear of outrage, and fire, and j 
murder. 

At tliat moment a sudden trampling of i 
horse-hoofs was heard, and out from the 
shadowy border of the pine forest came 
riding in single file along the naiTow 
bridle-path, slowly and wearily, a band of ' 
twenty men, dressed and armed like , 
Cossacks. All were thickly spla.shed with \ 
mild, and the signs of a long and hard 
journey were plain upon horse and man. 

“ Good luck to you, rny friend ! ” called 
out a tall, swarthy, rather stem-looking I 
man with a red sash round his waist— ! 

* It dill not Ixy'oino an empire, liowevor, till tlm tinio > 
of IVtor the (rmit. T'p fo |ii> r''i<rn the Rns'-ian 
soveni^rns were known hy tlieir Slavonian n.mio of ' 

'• T'^ir •’ or Kin-r (first a«»nnio<l hy Ivan the Terrible in i 
tlie sixteenth eeiitury), previou«!to which the royal title 
WU-, •' Veliki Knya/.** ((’.rear Prince). i 


apparently the leader of the party—as he 
turned his horse toward Susanin. 

“ And to you, brothers,” answered the 
old man cheerily, rising to meet his 
unexpected visitors. Whence has God 
sent you to us ? ” 

” From the north-west,” replied the 
Cossack, “ where we’ve been showing 
those Swedish thieves their way home 
out of Holy Russia. The rogues won’t 
be in a hurry to come back again. I’ll be 
bound ! We made their porridge hot for 
them in right style, no fear! But we 
ha<ln't as easy work of it as eating Easter 
cakes, I can promise you 1 Look at my 
children here—thin as wolves in winter, 
every man of them ! ” 

“ Well, that can be easily put to rights, 
now that you’re back again among your 
Russian brothers,” said Ivan in a hos¬ 
pitable tone. 

“ Yes, I think it will be holiday-time 
in our street now,” rejoined the other; 
“ but we’ve not been in luck to-day. We 
have wasted six good hours in losing our 
road in this unsainted forest, where you 
can’t see the sun at midday; and it’s 
hard on ns, too, for we’re in a hurry to 
get down to Y^aroslavl and join the dru- 
jina (retinue) of our great Czar, Mikhail 
I Feodorovitch Romanoff (may Heaven 
send liim long life and happiness !) before 
! he starts for Moscow.” 

! And as he uttered the Czar’s name, 

I the Cossack leader took off his cap 
; respectfully, and all his men followed his 
example. 

” Every friend of our father Mikhail 
Feodorovitch is welcome here,” rejoined 
Susanin, heartily; and if you’re bound 
for Yaroslavl, I’ll gladly put you in the 
! road to it myself. But, in the meantime, 
brothers, your horses are tired, and you 
must be hungi y after your ride; so you 
had better ilismount and give your beasts 
a rest, while you take a share of what 
God has sent. I can give you some good 
black bread and cheese, and a mouthful 
of bacon; and I’ll send round Yaska to 
neighbour Nikeetin for some eggs.” 

‘‘ Thank yon, uncle,” said the tall 
Cossack, leaping from his horse. “ Dis¬ 
mount, lads, and unsaddle your beasts; 
we’ll eat a bit with this good fellow, since 
he invites us. In truth, comrade, I shall 
be glad to take bread and salt with you; 
for I’m as hungry as those Polish robbers 
whom you kept shut up so tight in the 
Kremlin last autumn.” 

The men dismounted accordingly; but 
one of them, as he leaped to the ground, 
struck his foot somewhat sharply against 
the edge of a large stone, and the pain 
wrung from him a muttered exclamation 
of anger. 

I.ow as it was spoken, that single word 
startled Ivan Susanin like a thunder-clap 
—for it was uttered in Polish ! 

Suddenly and terribly, the hideous 
tnith flashed upon the brave old peasant, i 
These pretended Cossacks were PoUs in i 
disguise, sent to murder the Czar Michael, ! 
just as, a few months before, another j 
assassin from the same quarter had tried | 
(happily in vain) to kill Prince Pojarski. j 
With the death of the new Czar, all i 
would relapse into anarchy and bloodshed 
once more, and, in the universal confusion, ' 


the Polish King might possibly reconquer 
Russia! 

But what could he do to prevent it? 
He and his son, strong and courageous 
though they were, could not fight tw'enty 
weU-amied men single-handed ; and before 
they could summon their neighbours- - 
the nearest of whom lived at a consider¬ 
able distance—the Poles would be gone. 

And then rose up before him, clear as 
if written in letters of fire, the mysterious 
vision in which Abraham Palitzin had 
seen a man chase away the mist that 
was about to darken Russia’s newly-risoii 
81111, and the strange words wliich declared 
that //«■, Ivan Susanin, was the destined 
deliverer of Russia, and the brave old man 
saw at a glance that there was but one 
way in which this could be done. 

That one way was to devote his own 
life for the good of the country, to lead 
the Poles astray in the forest under pre¬ 
tence of guiding them as he hatl ofl'ered to 
do, and then, when he had brought them 
into a snare from which they could not 
escape, to meet like a man the certain 
death which awaited him at their 
hands. 

‘‘ One inoment, brothers,” cried the 
self-doomed hero cheerily to his destined 
murderers, who were seating themselves 
on the gi’oimd outside the hut, which was 
too sni^ to hold them. “ I’ll just send 
my son oft’ on his errand, and then I’m 
with you.” 

And Ivan, going up to his son as if to 
give him his instructions about fetching 
the promised eggs, said to him in a low 
voice ; 

“ Ride for your life to Kostroma, and 
tell the Commandant to send a body of 
horse to the Witches’ Swamp ; he’ll catch 
some robbers there ! ” 

And Yaska, suppo-sing that these 
strangers had brought news of the robbers, 
went blithely off on his errand, without 
the faintest suspicion of the fearful truth. 

Many a time in after days, when Yaska 
was overseer of the Molotkoff estates, and 
the chosen confidant of their owner, did 
he tallc over with Prince Yhiry the events 
of that memorable evening, and reproach 
himself bitterly and undeservedly for not 
having guessed what was about to befall. 
But it is not given to man to read the 
future—and well for him, in truth, that it 
is so. 

WTien the tramp of Yaska’s horse liad 
died away, the doomed man went back, 
and sat down among his deadliest enemies, 
talked with them pleasantly, pressed them 
to eat, and, when one of them remarked 
that Yaska was a long time away, replied 
with a laugh that ‘‘ the young scamp had 
very likely stopped to have a talk with 
some pretty girl on the road, and that it 
would not do to wait for him.” 

And then, when supper was over, and 
the Poles, mounting their horses to depart, 
called upon Susanin to guide them on 
their way as he had promised, ho kissed 
his wife and children with a tenderness 
which they remembered only too well in 
after years, told them not to expect him 
back that night, and then, with a firm 
step and a calm face, went forth to his 
doom. 

{Toh*t condnn-ii.) 
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I T was about si\ o’clock in the afternoon 
w'hen wo p;ot into the karriole to start 
for the house of my friend Hjehnar 
Diesbeck. the director of the Fahlun 
iiiinoa. He was an old friend of mine who 
had invited us to dinner, and who, by a 
lucky coincidence, had also invited ^Ir. 
I^bersen. You will remember that Axel’s 
father had a considerable interest in tliese 
mines, or, in other words, he was tlie chief 
proprietor. 

The day had been radiant, and the sun 
which w e had for so Ion" seen above the 
horizon was darting its declining rays 
among the birches and tall pines. The 
valley we drove along was a charming 
one. I have travelled a little : I have 
seen the banks of the Rhine, the cascades 
of the Pyrenees, the glaciers of the Alps. 
But now'here have I seen anything siur- 
passing in beauty the banks of the Dal 
Elf. 

Y^ou may say that it is never mentioned 
in books of travel. Eh ? AVerc there no 
heroes before those of the “ Iliad ” ? But 
no poet has given them immortality: they 
remain unknown. It is the same with 
these lovely places. If the pen or the 
pencil has not given them notoriety, pre¬ 
sented them, so to speak, wdth a diploma 
attesting that they exist, it is as if they 
did not exist. How many of our Sw-edish 
streams are unknown ? The world’s high- 
w’ay does not pass near them, and sheep¬ 
ish humanity does not even know their 
names. 

Across the sunny plains and the silent 
forests, sometimes reduced to the dimen¬ 
sions of a meagre torrent, reflecting in its 
transparent waters the majestic trees of 
the roadside, or the rustic roofs of some 
peaceful hamlet, the Dal Elf pursues its 
capricious way. And wdien. after a thou- i 
sand windings, a thousand leaps and cas- ' 
cades, the moment comes for it to end its 
career, it seems to gather together aU its 
strength, and at one superb bound clears 
tlie fall of Elf Karlby, and drowms its 
waters in those of the Baltic. ' 

Many are the legends connected with 
this river. Imps, trolls, dwarfs, kobolds, 
tutelary or malevolent spirits, good and ! 
wicked fairies, have alw ays haunted the ■ 
neighbourhood. Here is seen old Noke | 
riding his gigantic courser by its mane of 
green reeds: here is the home of the fairy 
Morg;pna. Our 3 -oung travellers, enchanted 
at seeing with their eyes the site of the 
wonder tales of their childliood, clapped 
their hands, and overwhelmed me with j 
quest ions, making me tell them once again 
the stories they had heard a hunted i 
times. 

At length the noise of saw'ing and forge i 
liaminering, deadened b.v the roar of a ' 
waterfall, told us we w-ere nearing our j 
destination. The forges of Deringe and 
tlie large saw'mill close by are worked, as | 
you know, b,y the waters of the Dal Elf. ' 
My friend Diesbeck w’as then inspector of ■ 
all the works, and at the same time manager , 
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CH.U>TER IX.—THE CATASTROPHE. 

of tlie Fahlun mines. Already we could ' 
see, floating above the tree tops, the clouds 
of fine liquid dust announcing the nearness 
of the cascade, not far from which is situ¬ 
ated the director’s house. 

Built on the plan of a Norwegian chalet, 
the house was a charming one, with its | 
elegant galleries of sculptured wood, on 
winch the bright red curtains sliowed out 
startlingly’. Our host was impatiently 
expecting us. At the turn of the road, we 
saw him standing on the doorstep. At the 
sight of us he gaily waved his hat, and | 
then disappeared into the interior, doubt¬ 
less to warn the excellent Dame Kristina [ 
that a detachment of his guests had come ; 
into view. At the moment we amved, an j 
aged dame, wearing the large aureole cap j 
! of the Dalecarlians, and whose face, at once 
i austere and benevolent, reminded me of 
Dame Ulrica’s, came out with him to 
welcome us. 

“ Y’ou will allow me, will you not, to 
return to my stewpans ? ” she said almost 
immediately afterwards. “ Servants are 
not to be trusted in these days.” 

“ We will not detain you, Dame 
Kristina,” I said; ‘‘ and if we are rather 
early, pray excuse us ; we wishM to eliow 
the neighbourhood to Axel Eberseu here.” 

‘‘Ah! that is Axel Ebersen,” said 
Diesbeck, looking at the y oung favourite 
with interest. “ Well, my little friend, 
your father’s son is thrice welcome here, 
and I cannot wish you better than to be 
one day worthy of him.” 

“ I wll try to be so, sir,” said Axel, 
looking at him in his frank way. 

“ If Dame Ixristina can give me any- 
; thing to do,” said Stella in her gentle 
voice, as the housewife looked as though 
she was going, “ I shall be glad to lielp 
her.” 

” And so will I,” said Axel; “ I will 
help if I can be of use.” 

‘‘A good-looking cook’s mate!” said 
the worthy woman with a smile, won 
over, as everybody else was, by Axel’s 
appearance. ” But I suspect he would 
rather go to the greenhouse than the 
kitchen.” 

“ That is it,” said Hjehnar Diesbeck, 
laughing; “ we can take stock of the fruit 
department, and levy a war contribution 
on the crop.” 

Delighted at this arrangement tlie 
young people went into the garden. It was 
an immense lawn ornamented with five 
or six baskets of flowers, bordered on one 
side by an arm of the Dal Elf, and on the 
two others by a little W’ood. The green 
carpet descended in a gentle slope to the 
river, and nothing could be more charm¬ 
ing than these ribbons of silver water 
winding through the meadows w ith their 
tangled willows, their waterlilies, their 
tall ferns, their bold pines, and their 
thousand wild flowers. 

Near the house, three magnificent 
birches formed a natural si 1 el ter, under 
which we found the table laid, and while 


Damo Kristina went to and fro beween 
the garden and the kitchen, and the 
youngsters ran about the flowery bank of 
the Dal and the greenhouse full of fruit, 
Hjehnar and I walked about on the 
lawn talking of the past and present. 

I told him of my meeting with Axel 
and his father in the morning. And I- 
also told him of the little drama at Axel’s , 
first coming to my school, and ended by 
praising tlie firm enlightened attitude ^f. 
the father under the circumstances. 

‘‘Ho is a man of real merit,” said 
Hjelmar, who had listened to me in 
silence. “ He has a great heart and jp'eat 
intelligence, but I am afreud his brain is 
rather chimerical.” 

‘‘ What do you mean by that ? ” said I, 
surprised. 

His plans are fonned and succeed 
each other with a rapidity that quite 
frightens me,” said my friend in au 
anxious tone. “ His quick imagination 
and great generosity make him a natiu al 
prey for schemers; speculators in quest 
of capitalists find in him a kindly listener. 
Heaven keep me from accusing him 
lightly. In everything he undertakes or 
supports, the honour of his coimtry, the. 
welfare of his kind, the interests oTsclefli'e,.' 
are his prime movers. But, nevertheless, 
a man should not forget his owm, par- 
^ ticularl.y when he has a family. Millions 
I come and go in his hands with a rapidity 
that makes me shudder. In these gigantic 
; enterprises it is not unusual to see men 
] just as strong as he is lose not only 
I opulence, but alas ! their bread and that 
I of their children.” 

I ‘‘ Indeed 1 ” I excljiimed in alarm, for 
i Hjelmar was not one of those W'ho talk 
i at random. “ Do you w'ish me to under¬ 
stand that Mr. Ebersen, and consequently 
my dear Axel, are threatened with some 
disaster.” 

“ No, there is nothing to make me 
express a positive fear. My anxieties are 
still va^ie and uncertain, and I should 
have said nothing if I had not had an 
object. Y^ou are deeply interested in 
Axel, Esaias Bistrom, and your aflection 
for him creates a sort of right of remon¬ 
strance. Could not yon, in the interest of 
the son, try and preach prudence to the 
father ? Prevail on him to think twice 
before he embarks in this affair with 
Gulloe, the gunsmith, which brings him 
here.” 

“II” I exclaimed, quite scared. “You 
wish that I should give advice to Mr, 
Ebersen and criticise his doings ? Im¬ 
possible, my dear friend, impossible. 
Why don’t you do so yourself? ” 

“ I am not in a position to do so. I 
have had a dispute with Gulloe, who is a 
violent quarrelsome man, and who has 
been trying to get hold of the Fahlun 
mines for some time. Mr. Ebersen might 
think I was prejudiced, and my interven¬ 
tion would be of no value.” 

“But,” said I, hesitatingly, “what 
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could I say ? You know nothin", do you, 
against this Gulloe ? He is a man I do 
not care for, but I never heard any positive 
uliarge against his honesty.” 

“What I fear,” said Hjelmar, “is this 
alliance of the two characters, who in 
‘•ertain ways resemble each other, in pre¬ 
cipitation, in sudden infatuations, in the 
taste for big enterprises, in exaggerated 
confidence. Ebersen wants a prudent 
partner, a timorous one even, to counter¬ 
balance his dangerous tendencies. But 
when I see him imposed upon by this 
Gulloe, who I know is engaged in a 
colossal attempt to monopolise Swedish 
copper, I tremble at the consequences.” 

“And you make me tremble,” said I, 


seriously alarmed. “The task you ask | 
me to accept is not one I should have 
chosen; but my personal inclination is 
not in question, and as you have showm 
me a duty I will not fail. This evening 
.as we go back I will broach the subject 
to Mr. Ebersen. May my words be per¬ 
suasive ! To tell you the truth I fear they 
will not be welcomed.” 

“ Why ? ” said Hjelmar. “ The purest 
motives guide you. You have the right 
to speak with authority, and you \\'ill 
speak. For my part, if I am silent it is 
through fear of damaging the cause I 
have at heart. Not only would Mr. Eber¬ 
sen not listen to me, supposing me to 
be unfairly disposed towards Gulloe, but, i 


being in the business, my advice might 
be suspicious. You are a stranger to 
mines and metallurg;\', and speak only 
from the point of view of general prudence 
and interest in Axel, and have every chance 
of being listened to.” 

“ May it be so ! ” I sighed in resigna¬ 
tion ; “ but it seems to me it is getting late. 
At what time did you expect Mr. Eber¬ 
sen ? ” 

“ At se\ en o’clock, as I did you, and it 
is now nearly eight,” said Hjelmar, look¬ 
ing at his watch. “ What will Dame 
Kristina say *? She wdio above every’- 
thing hates anything that will compromise 
her reputation as a cook ! ” added he. 

“ It is the same w'ith my excellent 


sister-in-law,” I said. “ I tremble, I 
assure you, when I notice that I have let 
the time go by at which I ought to have I 
gone into the house for dinner.” | 

As I spoke, Dame Kristina’s cap ap- i 
peared under the x>orch, framing a face on 
which we could read the greatest dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“Ten minutes past eight!” she ex¬ 
claimed in a severe tone, addressing her 
husband. “ I must comphment you on 
your guest’s punctuality.” 

“ Is it as late as that ? ” insinuated 
Hjelmar in a conciliating tone which I 
recognised as having often had recourse to 
myself under like circumstances. “ After 
all, a few minutes more or less will not, 


I am sure, prevent our enjoying your ex¬ 
cellent dimier.” 

“ A few minutes ! ” said the lady, with¬ 
out being softened by the flattery; “ I 
wish you had soup to keep hot, cutlets to 
keep back, roast to watch, without men¬ 
tioning the sauces w'hich are turning, and 
you would soon see if a few minutes more 
or less are not w’orth considering. But I 
can never get you to see it.” 

“ There is some truth in tliat,” said 
Hjelmar wdth candour ; “ but to-day you 
must admit that it is not my fault.” 

“ Good ! but that does not prevent my 
dinner being spoilt,” said the dame, re¬ 
turning to the kitchen. 

“The delay is inexplicable,” said the 
director, “ and I begin to agree w ith 
Dame Kristina that our guest might be 
more punctual.” 

“Let us hope,” said I, after another 
quarter of an hour, w Inch appeared a very 
long one; “ let us hope nothing has hap¬ 
pened.” 

“ It is daylight still,” said Hjehnar. 
“ There is no accident to fear at this hour 
and in this season on the main roads. 
What I fear is that Gulloe has kept him.” 

At this moment the youngsters ran up 
to us W'ith their hands laden with flow'ers, 
their faces glow’ing w ith their i*un by the 
waterside. 

“ I have been looking at the time by 
the sun,” said SteUa. “ It’s more than 
half-past eight.” 

“ And your “stomachs cry famine. Is 
that not so, my friends ? ” 

“ That is true,” said Axel gaily. “ I 
shall do honour to Dame Kristina’s good 
things.” 

“ If anj’ are left,” said the dame. 
“ Everjiihing is being turned into cin¬ 
ders.” 

“ Evidently,” said our host, “ Mr. Eber¬ 
sen has been detained by some serious 
matter. What do you say to giving these 
children something to eat ? Mr. Bistrom 
will, I hope, excuse this accident.” 

“ Certainly,” said Dame Kristina, de¬ 
lighted at giving this diversion to her 
impatience. “ Come, my little jew'els. 
Y’^ou must be famishing. Nearly nine 
o’clock ! ” 

“ Nearly nine o’clock, that is true! ” I 
said, when they had gone. “ It does not 
seem natiwal. Mr. Ebersen is too polite 
to keep us waiting voluntarily. Some¬ 
thing serious must have happened, 
Hjelmar! ” 

“ I begin to fear so, I confess. A 
quarter of an hour, half an hour, three 
quarters of an hour may be explained— 
but two whole hours! It is not achnis- 
sible 1 ” 

“ If w e were to go and see! ” said I, 
after a few' moments of anxious silence. 

“ I was about to propose that,” said 
Hjelmar, taking up his hat in the vesti¬ 
bule. “ It is useless to say anything to 
the children ? ” 

But they returned at the moment, and 
we could not hide our preparations for 
departure nor our anxious faces. 

“ We thought it was papa,” began 
Axel, and then he stopped suddenly. 
“Something has happened!” he said, 
turning pale. 

“ No, no. Nothing that w’e know of, 
at least. But w'e cannot explain this 
delay, and wo are going out along the 
road.” 

“ I will go with you, if you will allow 
















me,” said the boy, his big laughing eyes j 
now suddenly clouded. ' 

“ Take me too,” asked Stella. “ I will ' 
not hinder you, I promise.” | 

“ Come then, put on your hats, and ' 
tell Dame Kristina.” j 

■\Ve decided to go first to the watch¬ 
man’s house, where the director had left 
Mr. Ebersen about four o’clock conferring 
with Mr. Gulloe. 

We walked along in silence. To avoid 
giving expression to our unshaped fears 
we kept our thoughts to ourselves. Stella 
had slipped her little hand into Axel’s 
and had nm on in front with him. In 
twenty minutes we had reached the house j 
of the watchman Rolf, an old, grey-bearded 
man, with a rough, honest face, who was , 
tranquilly smoking his pipe at the door, 
his dog lying at his feet. 

“Good evening,” said he, looking very 
much surprised and taking off his hat. 

“ Will you come in and ^e some re¬ 
freshment? ” 

“ Thank you, my good Rolf,” said 
Hjelmar, “ we are in a hurry, and rather 
uneasy. We want to know if you can 
tell us where Mr. Ebersen is ? ” 

“ Mr. Ebersen ! ” said Rolf, rounding , 
his eyes. “ Why, he ought to be with i 
you now, Mr. Diesbeck.” , 

“ Ah! you have just seen him ? ” | 
said 1. 

“ No, sir,” said Rolf. “ He left here 
at four o’clock with Mr. Gulloe, and they ! 
did not seem particularly pleasant with 
each other.” * 

“ In that case why did you think he 
ought to be at my house now ? ” said j 
Hjelmar. 

“I heard Mr. Ebersen say to Mr. , 
Gulloe, ‘ Do not waste time, I must be at i 
the manager’s at seven.* ” 1 

Hjelmar and I exchanged an aston- j 

ished look. I asked which way they had 
gone. ' 

“The road to Fahlun, there on the i 
left.” ' 

“ Doubtless a visit of inspection,” sug- i 
gested Hjelmar in a low tone. “ The i 

delay is none the less inexplicable.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said Axel, in a trembling j 
voice, “ let us go along the Fahlun : 

road.” 
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“ If you will allow me,” said Rolf, who 
suddenly understood our anxiety, “ I will 
go with you. My help may be useful.” ' 
“ Yes,” we all said. ' 

Rolf w’histled for his dog Troll, a superb 1 
Dane, and we started off along the Fahlmi 
road. I 

It w'as still daylight. The country was 
wrapped in stillness. Now and then w'e : 
met a hay cart or a belated traveller going i 
home. Of every one we asked, had he i 
seen our traveller ? Had he heard of any 
accident ? And none could give us any 
information. 

We went on, nua e and more nneasx’, 
and although we said not a word about it, 
we felt discouragement coming over ns. 
This road, straight, interminable, light, 
and deserted, gave us none of the alter¬ 
nations of hope and fear which a more 
varied one would have done, or that it 
would have done had it been darker. 
When a traveller came into view we 
could see his rustic outline from afar, and 
there w’as no risk of our taking him for 
the man w'e w’ere in search of. 

Troll, Rolfs dog, ran backw-ards and 
forwards busily, the marvellous instinct 
of his race having made him understand 
the anxiety which we all shared. 

Suddenly he stopped, and cocked his 
ears, and gave a stifled bark. We stopped 
as well, and looked about on all sides for 
the cause of this. There w-as nothing to 
be seen, no movement of any sort, no 
noise to be heard. The dog, uneasily and 
moaningly, appeared to be finding out the 
position of something. All at once he 
darted off and disappeared on the other 
side of the monnd which bordered the 
rofwl, and there began to titter a series of 
melancholy howds. 

Axel and Stella, more active than their 
elders, ran after him, and we followed. 

What a sight awaited ns ! Stretched ' 
on the slope lay our poor ISIr. Ebersen, 
inanimate, his forehead gaslied with a ' 
frightful wound. | 

With a heart-breaking cry, Axel threw | 
himself on his father’s body. 

“ My poor papa ! my poor papa ! They j 
have killed him ! ” he groaned in despair. 

With her teeth clenched, her eyes wude 
with horror, but without losing her head 

i^To be continued.) 
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for a moment, iny brave little Stella began 
to imtie the wounded man’s cravat. 

“ He is breathing! he is breathing ! ’ ’ 
she said. “ Axel, dear Axel, do not 
despair so. Take care yon do him no 
harm! Have you a handkerchief, 
Uncle Esaias? Mr. Diesbeck, give mo 
yours ; let me make a bandage to try and 
stop the blood.” 

Too much shaken, and too clumsy to 
help her, we let our little nurse do her 
work—and well she did it. Then we 
decided what to do—improvisa a litter, 
carry the wounded man to the nearest 
house, that is, the watcliman’s house, and 
call a doctor. 

In a few^ minutes Rolf had gathered the 
boughs of a tree and an arnifrl of leaves. 
Helped by Stella, who follow'ed his in¬ 
structions cleverly, he had soon made a 
sort of rough hur^e. 

Rolf took the shoulders and I took the 
legs, and we went back slowly to his 
house, Hjelmar going off at a run for the 
doctor at the mines. 

He w as fortunate in meeting a jolly 
farmer perched on a karriole, who, learn¬ 
ing w hat had happened, gave him a lift 
to the doctor’s door, although it was out 
of his road. The doctor started at once, 
and we had hardly been half an hour at 
Rolfs house before the noise of w’heels 
told us that help had arrived. 

Doctor Gerenfeld, without any useless 
words, for Hjelmar had told him all ho 
I knew, w'ent up to the bed where Mr. 
j Ebersen lay unconscious. 

He gently imtied the bandages impro- 
! vised by Stella, and looked at the wound. 

For a long time he remained leaning 
over tlie patient, examining and sounding, 
trying the pulse, listening to the breathing, 
pinching the skin to verify the presence 
of sensibility. And then he looked round 
at us. 

“ The case is most serious,” he said. 
“ There seems to be a fracture, of the base 
of thegcraniiun with cerebral disturbance, 
in addition toethe external woimd. What¬ 
ever be the issue, the illness will be long, 
and require attentions which cannot be 
given here. The first thing is to inform 
the lamily, and take Mr. Ebersen to 
Stockholm—by water, of coiurse.” 


OITWABD. 

By Rev. William Cowan. 


A toxjno man hastens through the oppos- i 
ing world, I 

Its cherished idols broken at his feet— , 

Christ’s crimson banner in his hand un- , 

furled,— I 

He hurries on through snow, and wind, 
and sleet. 

Faith bears him bravely thro’ the wintry 
waste. 

While daily prayer makes him strong and 
wise; 

Firm resolution on his lips is traced, 

And peace its home has in those tender eyes. 


And on he goes, with firm undaunted tread, 
Scorning all crooked ways of vice and 
sin, 

An aureole of light about his bead, 

And Hope sustaining the high heart wdth- 
in. 

And as the violet opes its eyes of blue, 
Spontaneous, underneath the hawthorn 
hedge, 

So all good thoughts, desires, affections 
grew 

Within him—piety’s sure proof and pledge. 


This W’as the shield he carried every day. 

To guard him in the conflict with his foes: 
And this his torch to light him on his way, 
Thro’ paths of peril and thro’ midnighu 
w’oes. 


' Brave soul, press on, nor tire amid thy 
I road: 

I All needful grdbe to thee shall still be 
j given, 

To meeten thee for that sublime abode, 

1 The sunbright palace of the King of 
, Heaven. 
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A SCHOOLBOY’S STRATAGEM. 

By J. Johnson Leak, 

Anf/ir- of “A'wey and l/ero," “ Wreck of the Rnbyf f'c. 


“ YJ ^HOEVER e.stablislied the custom, 

Vy Charley? It seems as though the 
penalty is about to fall upon me, and you 
know I cannot afford to bear it.” 

“ Come, cheer up, llobbie ; 1 do not know 
who established it, but it is as fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. Mr. Robin¬ 
son has been master of the scliool for thirty 
years^ and although he knows nearly eveiy- 
thing that has transpired on the earth since 
the days of Adam and Eve, he has had to 
confess that he cannot trace the origin of 
this annual jam supper. For one night in 
the year he allows the large room to be given 
up to youthful schoolboyish revelry. Some¬ 
times he has even been known to smile upon 
the feast, and, strange to say, we never re¬ 
garded him as an unwelcome intruder. You 
will have a jolly time, Robbie.” 

But Robbie did not seem at all delighted 
with the prospect. His face was a picture 
of youthful solemnity, and his right hand 
un^ily turned over a few lonely coppers 
that had great difficulty in maintaining any 
show of coinish conviviality in his pocket. 

“You see, time is travelling rapidly. At 
present I am a good winner, or, as I prefer 
tcT’call it, a good loser. You know it was 
my birthday yesterday, and what with letters 
and presents from dear old mother, five 
sisters, tw'enty-two cousins, and a few mis¬ 
cellaneous correspondents, 1 have already 
received no less than thirty-six letters this 
week. Philipson comes next on the list with 
niheteen. To-moiTow is the fateful St. 
Valentine's Day, and unless .some of the 
fellows get an enormous bundle, I shall 
have to pay the whole expense of this jam 
supper. I have only a single shilling left, 
and that would not go very far in feeding 
with jam and other luxuries over fifty boys 
whose appetites have been sharpened by 
strong sea air.” 

Charley Johnson allowed a long, startled 
whistle to escape his lips. “ Here’s a go! ” 
he cried in his usual mirthful fashion; but 
as he saw the look of pained embarrass¬ 
ment cloud the face of his young friend, his 
attitude changed. Placing hi.s arm within 
Robbie’s, he cried, “ Come down to the foot¬ 
ball ground, and we’ll forget all about jam 
suppers, and expenses, and everything that 
causes us anxiety.” 

With evident reluctance, Robbie consented. 
Arm in arm they crossed the snow-clad hill 
which separated the school garden from the 
football field. The sight from the top was a 
truly magnificent one. Boys though they 
were, brought up amid vastly different sur¬ 
roundings, there -was in their souls an 
element of that inspiring poetry which a 
beneficent Creator has planted within the 
great human heart. The range of hills was 
mantled in snow—pure and spotless—with 
its beautiful regularity disturbed only by the 
tiny tracks of a timorous rabbit or a hungry 
robin. In the distance the sea seemed regal 
in its fury. The wind was high, and the 
waves dashed against the limestone cliffs 
with a force which filled the air with loud 
on^oks which resembled the voice of resound¬ 
ing artillery. 

‘•"This is granrl, Robbie,” cried Charley, 
who had always been an enthusiastic admirer 
of nature. “ Only tv,o or three months ago 
these hills w’ere clad with golden gorso and 
purple heather, and the sea slumbered as 
gently as a baby. Philipson is a bit of a 
poet, and when he was up here in September 
he worked himself into rapturous adinira- 


I tion. But I love nature in a storm, and if I 
were a poet 1 would sing the glories of i 
winter.” ! 

“ It is very fine,” returned his friend, whose I 
fingers were still nervously twitching the 
solitary coppers, and w’hose mind was pain¬ 
fully revolving the problem how he could ( 
provide the feast ordered by the custom of 
the school at the expense of the boy who 
received the largest number of letters during 
St. Valentine’s week. 

When they reached the football ground 
they saw twenty-eight boys, with faces 
smartened and toes benumbed by the breath 
of winter, arranging sides. “Here's John¬ 
son,” cried Philipson, who was captain of 
one of the teams. “ Play half-back for my 
side.” 

“ No, no, I must keep goal if I play to* 
day,” returned the popular favourite. 

The announcement was received with 
surprise. Johnson w’as universally voted 
the best half-back in the fifteen, and his 
choice seemed incomprehensible. 

At any rate, the game started, and as 
Johnson stood shivering betw’een the silent 
“ sticks,” trying to keep his toes and fingers 
warm, his generous mind was turning over 
the conversation he had had with his friend a 
short time before. “ He is a poor widow’s 
son. A jam supper will cost over a sovereign. 
He has already received thirty-six letters, 
and bos only a shilling left for pocket money 
for the remainder of the term.” Thus con¬ 
cisely he summed up the question, and then 
with a concluding flourish which would 
have done justice to a judge, he declared 
“ somebody else must pay for that supper.” 

He was awakened from his lonely reverie 
by a cry, “ Drop at goal, Robbie,” and on 
looking up he saw* his friend running right 
valiantly, with the “ oval ” under his arm, 
towards the goal he was supposed to be 
defending. Just then, however, Philipson 
tacked him, and a moment later the ball 
was travelling merrily towards the other end 
of the field. 

Philipson’s triumph in the field paved the 
way for his discomfiture in the dormitory. 
The straggle with Robbie set Johnson’s mind 
thinking. “ Why not make Philipson relieve 
Bobbie of the expense of this supper, just 
as he has relieved him of the ball ? Capital! 

I have an idea, and as soon as the game is 
over I shall endeavour to give it a practical 
shape.” 

Philipson was not only a poet, but he was 
a banker’s son. He used to write quite 
attractive little verses about “Dora,” and 
“Gladys,” and other earthly angels, and 
used to distribute them amongst his s^ool- 
fellows. He was “ spoony ” on some one; 
at least everybody said he w^as; and his 
dreamy, serious face certainly gave colour to 
the oft-repeated story. He was the head boy 
of the school, and a general favourite, 
although, when the poetic mood was upon 
him, he stoutly refused to mingle in those 
rough-and-tumble games which are the 
delight of nearly all John Bull’s schoolboys. 

That night there was an excited meeting 
in the large dormitory. Every boy in the 
school was present, except Robbie and 
Philipson and two door-keepers, who were 
specially instructed to keep them out by any 
means, moral or physical. Charley Johnson 
occupied the positions of chairman and chief 
j speaker, and, with wonderful coolness, elabo¬ 
rated a scheme for equalising the wealth of 
I the scholars in a manner which would have ! 


startled the most thorough-going socialist in 
existence. Most of the boys laughed, then 
the scheme was sanctioned by three hearty 
cheers, which made the old school ring 
again, and startled the worthy principal into 
feeling that a band of youthful revolutionists 
had deposed him. On leaving the meeting 
the lips of the “conspirators” were sealed. 
Robbie and Philipson asked many questions, 
but with the same result. The mystery was 
intensified by the sight of nearly fifty boys 
spending their hour for recreation before 
supper in busily writing letters. When the 
supper bell rang one boy was missing, and 
Johnson could hardly maintain a semblance 
of solemnity as he explained that he bad 
walked down to the village—two miles away 
—to post a few letters. 

“ You all seem to have been very indus¬ 
trious this evening,” remarked Mr. Robinson. 

“Y^es, sir. It is St. Valentine’s Day to¬ 
morrow,” replied Johnson, with a half-con¬ 
cealed smile. 

“ Yes; I suppose you desire the use of the 
large class-room for your usual supper.” 

“ Yes, sir; if you will kindly grant us per¬ 
mission.” 

“ You can have it,” replied the old man in 
a solemn tone. “ This will be the thirtieth I 
have seen. God alone knows how many 
more I shall see. At least I shall not curtail 
your pleasures. Enjoy yourselves fearlessly 
and innocently while you are boys. You will 
be all the better for it when you reach man¬ 
hood. If you will allow me, I shall be your 
guest to-morrow.” 

“ Hurrah I ” burst from the lips of the 
boys, most of whom dearly loved the old man, 
who, with infinite patience, guided them in 
the >vay of wdsdom. 

Robbie slept very little that night. He was 
thinking of his shilling, and trying to calcu¬ 
late the cost of a supper. He was but a boy, 
and a home-sick feeling came over him as he 
lay uneasily in his bed, thinking of the dear 
mother from whom he was separated in order 
to qualify himself for life’s battle. Robbie 
had won a scholarship, and his ambition had 
nerved him to undergo the pathetic ordeal of 
leaving the home with all its sacred associa¬ 
tions. He would, perhaps, be a prosperous 
man some day, and then he would build a 
beautiful house in the country and take his 
mother away from her j^r lonely lodgings 
in the great bustling city. By-and by he 
fell asleep, and visions bright and beautiful 
came before his eyes. His mother’s face was 
before him, and he was just about to kiss her 
—when the bell rang. 

Thinking of the letters, Robbie hastily 
dressed, and wrent down to breakfast. He 
trembled violently as the old porter carried 
in a huge bag. The excitement was intense, 
but every moment or so a significant laugh 
travelled from end to end of the room. When 
Mr. Robinson proceeded to distribute the 
letters almost every boy was standing on the 
forms, eagerly awaiting his share of the con¬ 
tents of the postal bag. All rules and regu¬ 
lations were scattered to the winds, and even 
the old master’s eyes had a benevolent, though 
a far-away, smile in them as he peered over 
his gold-rimmed spectacles into the bright, 
animated faces before him. 

One by one the letters were claimed. 
Robbie looked anxiously at his pile of six, 
which sent his aggregate up to forty-two. 
No one was within an approximate distance 
of him yet, and he was beginning to wish his 
birthday had been last week, or next week, 
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in fact any week except the one in which it 
was. Then the climax came. Philipson had 
a dozen letters before liim, and then no less 
than thirty-one more came out for him in a 
regular unbroken procession. 

. “ What a lot of sisters you must have, 
Philipson! ” cried Johnson, and a great laugh 
billed the room as the surprised poet counted 
the letters before him. “ Forty-three,” he 
miinnured. “ I never had such a lot of 
fetters in all my life; sixty-two in one week. 
I expect I shall have to pay for that supper. 
Ah, well, I have had two at the expense of 
other fellows, and as this is my last term it 
will be an appropriate valedictory.” 

These reflections were the work of a 
moment. By-and-by he began to open one 
or two of the letters. Their contents seemed 
to strike him. At first he smiled, but every 
second added to the thought that he had 
been very neatly tricked by his school¬ 


mates. It was no time for anger. The 
merriment that filled the large room was 
wonderfully infectious, and he joined in the 
laughter as merrily as any of the “ conspira¬ 
tors,” all of whom heartily flattered them¬ 
selves on the success of their scheme for 
equalising the wealth of the school. 

“ You might read us one or two of your 
letters,” cried one, but still the youth sat 
with a pile of papers around him. 

“Here’s one you can have,” he replied, 
picking one up at random, and giving it to 
Johnson, who immediately mounted a desk 
and read to the multitude :— 

“ Dear boy, I send my love to thee, 

As pure and true as love can be ; 

Of course you know from whence this came, 
But if you don’t, it's all the same.” 

Peals of laughter followed the reading of 
' this mysterious epistle, intermingled with 


loud cries of “Who sent it?” “Who is 
sAc?” “We often said you were in love; 
you can’t deny it now.” 

“ Upon my honour, I don’t know w'ho has 
honoured me with this verse. All I know is, 
that it is my own composition.” 

“ Yes, it’s one you gave Aer.” 

“ No I one I gave Johnson a week or two 
ago.” 

Johnson had no reply to make, except to 
inform his friend of the best place for pur¬ 
chasing the jam and other luxuries which 
graced the table that evening. Philipson 
acted like a right royal host, and no one 
enjoyed the innocent, happy revelry more 
than little Robbie, whose slender purse had 
been almost miraculously saved from an 
onslaught which at one time seriously threat¬ 
ened to mortgage his pocket money for many 
terms to come. 

(the end.) 


A GRIEVANCE. 


By Fred Edmonds, 

Author of ** Latfa of School Life,'* efe. 


BiniKo indignation is the tenant of my 
breast, 

A reasonable anger will not suffer me to 
rest. 

I fain would give the outer world an inkling 
of my grief, 

A sympathetic hearing will afford me some 
relief. 

Our master makes us savage with the silliest 
of jokes. 

There is nothing I can think of that so 
terribly provokes; 

And. then, his self-complacency would hardly 
be believed. 

If we do not laugh immediately he's very 
much aggrieved. 

His name is Hr. Carter it is needful to ex¬ 
plain. 

Apart from wretched puns, a decent fellow 
in the main; 

But oh, the inconsistency! with irritated 
frown. 

When we would perpetrate a pun he quickly 
puts us down 1 


You see, his personalities Ave anything but 
nice. 

And just because my name is Wood, he 
mingles his advice 

With feeble little jokelets, making fun of me 
the while, 

And if he calls me “ blockhead,” I’m supposed 
to sit and smile. 

“ Oh, Wood,” he says, “ it’s plane that yew 
are always in the lurch. 

The sort of wood for which you pine is cer¬ 
tainly the birch 

Perhaps I oughtn’t to complain so very much 
of that. 

But he hasn’t any notion of receiving tit for 
tat. 

Now yesterday at Latin Prose he badgered me 
a bit 

(1 am a duffer at it, that I’m willing to 
admit). 

“ How is it. Wood,” said he at last, “ you fol¬ 
low such a course 

As always to contrive to put the cart before 
the horse ? ” 


On the impulse of the moment I looked up 
at him and said: 

“ The horse and cart I can’t arrange within 
my stupid head; 

If I were but a Carter, I could manage all the 
lot, 

You sorely don’t expect me, sir, to be what I 
am not ? ” 


Oh dear! oh dear I you never saw such con¬ 
centrated wrath 

As this unlucky effort was the means of bring¬ 
ing forth. 

To the eloquence of anger he gave himself 
away, 

Scholastic maledictions were the order of the 
day. 

My absolute effrontery was awful in his eyes, 

It showed me in a painful light, and stripped 
me of disguise, 

No torture he could think of would suf¬ 
ficiently atone, 

Except translating Cicero without the aid of 
Bohn. 


That, he meant to be sarcastic ; then he kept me in to work, 
Instead of playing footer, to be slaving like a Turk ! 

Oh, tell me, where is equity ? and where has justice fled ? 
And is the Magna Charta lost and numbered with the dead ? 


A EEXAIT Iir THE DBAWnTG-BdOH. 

By T. M. Francis, 

Author (tf** A PUtol Shot at the Dinner Tabled' etc. 


** T SUPPOSE, uncle, you had lots of adven- 
X tures with snakes while you were 
living in India.” 

“ Not very many, my boy. Snakes are 
not so frequently met with as people in 
England seem to imagine.” 

“But I thought that the whole country 
swarmed with them, and that hundreds of 
people were killed by snakes every year.” 

“ There are plenty of snakes in the 
country, no doubt; but with very few excep¬ 
tions they are naturally timid, and conceal 
themselves at the first sound of a human 
footstep. 


“ There is a snake known as Hamadryas 
elaps, which is marked like a cobra, but is 
much larger, and even more savage and veno¬ 
mous. This creature is said to attack men, and 
even to pursue them, without the slightest 
provocation. Happily it is seldom found; 
and as some set-off against its unpleasant 
qualities, it gobbles up other snakes (even 
the dreaded cobra itself) whenever it can 
catch them. From this laudable habit it 
has also been named the ophiopJiagtts —the 
snake-eater. A good many of the poorer 
natives of India are killed by snakes, espe¬ 
cially in the cold season. They sleep on the 


mud floors of their huts, wrapped in a 
blanket or a mat- that is, a quilt padded 
with cotton. Snakes are very fond of 
warmth, and it often happens that a cobra 
or other venomous snake enters a hut, and 
cuddles up to one of these poor people as 
they lie on the floor. Presently the sleeper 
turns and disturbs the snake. One nip of 
its deadly fangs, and the reptile glides 
away, having done its fatal work. But 
I am afraid that a great number of the 
deaths set down to snake-bite are really 
murders. 

“ The natives of India set very little value 
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on human life. It is not at all uncommon 
for a child to be cruelly murdered for the 
sake of a few paltry ornaments which it is 
wearing, and the total value of which is only 
a few pence. As for snake-bite, it is often 
set up as a cloak to conceal murder. Poison 
is easily administered to a troublesome 
husband, a superfluous wife, or any other 
obnoxious member of the household. Two 
punctures are then made in the arm or leg 
of the dead body, and it is taken to some 
rural thannah or police-station, where the 
** snake-bite ” is pointed out, and duly 
entered in the station rozndmcha or diary, 
as having been the cause of death. Then 
the body is buried or burned with all speed, 
according as the victim was Mahornedan or 
Hindoo ; and there is another false entry in 
the official returns for that year.’* 

“Bother official returns!” exclaimed my 
nephew, with that charming frankness for 
which some members of the rising generation 
are distinguished. “Can’t you tell me of 
some adventures with snakes ? ’* 


Thus gently besought, I told him of some 
narrow escapes which had come within my 
personal experience. Here is a snake story 
to begin with. 

W’e were living at a town which I will call 
Mofussilpore, in the district of Behar. In 
the cold weather evenings, we always had a 
fire in the drawing-room, and my wife’s 
favourite seat when we were alone was a 
large fender-stool in front of the fireplace. 
The top of this stool was covered with wool¬ 
work, and this was bound at the edges with 
broad striped grey tape, such as is used for 
nailing down mats in Indian houses. 

After dinner one evening I settled down in 
the verandah to smoke, while my wife went 
into the drawing-room, the lamps in which 
were burning dimly, having been turned 
down when we went to dinner. She went up 
to the fender-stool, and saw, lying on the 
floor, what looked like a large loop of tape 
which had got loose from its fastenings. She 
stooped to pick it up—and grasi)ed the cold, 
clammy cofl of a sn^e 1 Most providentially. 


she dropped the reptile before it had time to 
twist round and bite. 

The cry which she uttered aroused one of 
our men servants who w’as half asleep in the 
adjoining badminton room (this was before 
lawn tennis superseded batthdoreand shuttle¬ 
cock), and he ran into the drawing-room just 
as a large kerait glided out from its retreat 
under the fender-stool. With a yell of “ At 
bdprd! ” (Oh, my father !) tlie servant rushed 
to get a stick, and attacked the snake with 
great vigour. 

Hearing the commotion, I ran into the 
drawing-room; but by this time the snake 
was done for, as its spine was broken in half- 
a-dozen places. 

If the creature had bitten my wife, nothing 
could have saved her; for the bite of a kerait 
is very nearly (if not quite) as deadly as that 
of a cobra. I have only known one person 
who escaped with life from the bite of a 
kerait; and he was a man who takes a lot 
of killing. Perhaps I may tell his story one 
of these days. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF SDBEAON. 


S o many years have elapsed since the battle 
of Subraon was fought that its results 
and even name have almost passed out of 
memory. Nevertheless it was a glorious 
victory, and by placing the Punjab at the 
feet of the conquerors gave us a greater hold 
of India generally, enabled us to stem the 
tide of the mutinies in 1857, and to strengthen 
our offensive and defensive position as re¬ 
gards any attack which may be made on 
our possessions from Candadiar, Herat, or 
Afghanistan. However, my intention is not 
now to enter into this subject. I am refer¬ 
ring to an incident occurring in one of the 
many battles fought between the British and 
Punjabees in the years 1845 and 1846. 
Runjeet Sing, commonly termed the “ Lion of 
the Punjab,” had offered employment in his 
army as officers to several European gentle¬ 
men, and with their aid had brought his 
army to a great state of perfection, and had 
made the Punjab a very powerful State. How¬ 
ever, at his death all Wame anarchy and 
confusion. The army rose in mutiny, 
murdering the majority of its European 
ofllcers, and the native chieftains created 
and encouraged rebellion, thereby hoping to 
obtain power and advant^es for themselves. 

War without was preferable to rebellion 
within, and doubtless General Mouton, oiie 
of llunjeet’s foreign officers who had escaped 
the general massacre, together with some of 
the Sirdars (chiefs), and the mother of Run- 
jeet’s son and heir, offered but slight opposi¬ 
tion to the all-powerful and mutinous army 
entering the protected states dividing the 
Punjab from British territory and thereby 
incurring war with the English. 

• Without doubt the English were taken by 
surprise, and barely held their own at Mood- 
kee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Buddewall. 
Indeed, it may be said that these four very 
hard-fought battles were, if anything, rather 
in favour of the Seikhs than the British. 
In two instances an advantage to the fonner 
side, and now there only remained one more 
struggle for mastery; for it was evident that 
the huge earthworks so heavily armed and 
so strongly constructed by the Seikhs on our 
side of the river must be stormed, and the 
Khalsa driven back to his home in the Pun¬ 
jab. But the popguns used in previous en¬ 
counters would not avail here, and, patiently 
or impatiently, the British force occupying 
the high ground overlooking the river and 
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the enemy’s position would have to await 
the arriv^ of the siege train from Delhi. 
Meanwhile the enemy improved the occasion 
and bid defiance to the unwdlling onlookers. 

Slowly the great train of heavy guns, 
materiel, men, elephants, bullocks, wagons, 
etc., toiled to the frontier from its resting 
place at Delhi,—that depot, so foolishly, 
ay wickedly, left year after year in the heart 
of the ever dangerous and most unfaithful of 
cities, and which magazine, all unguarded and 
undefended, was to become famous in the 
mutinies of 1857 for the act of bravery done 
by its handful of defender, who, rather than 
yield to its falling into the hands of mutineers 
and murderers, placed torch to train, and 
instantly all were hurled into the air; some 
few to escape with life, but for others, 
mutineer, rebel, murderer and thief, with the 
pale-faced officer and sergeant, to perish 
among the ruins. At length the siege train 
is added to the army of the Sutlej, and in a 
few days it is announced that on the mon*ow 
the enemy’s position must be stormed. 

None doubt the result. It will be a victory, 
but surely dearly purchased. The stern 
battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, 
and Buddewall tell of the stuff of which the 
enemy is composed, and groups of officers 
and men, with thoughtful brows, watch the 
proceedings going on around them in the 
various camps for the coming engagement. 

Engineer officers, with papers in hand or 
crammed into the holster pipes, ride out to 
the front and return. Staff officers gallop 
and trot through the main streets towards 
the headquarters camp, or from the groups 
banging about inquire for the whereabouts 
of commanding officers of brigades and regi¬ 
ments. Sentries posted round the parked 
artillery w arned smokers and the too inquisi¬ 
tive off the premises, whilst among the guns 
officers and men w’cre busy cutting fuses and 
filling shells; but not in silence was this be¬ 
ing done, for occasional shouts of laughter 
sounded in the air as some big artilleryman, 
in finishing his task of filling or shifting the 
niatirUl around him, chalked on its surface 
a witty reminder to Jain Sing, or some other 
well knowm Seikh chief, to mind his eye, or 
not to order dinner for the future. 

Now the somewhat exciting day begins to 
draw’^ to a close. The horses of staff officers 
are no longer needed, and are being led away I 
to their pickets by native grooms. Soldiers | 


return to their respective camps, mesd 
bugles ring out the dinner hour; and as- 
darkness shrouds the camp little noise ia 
heard beyond the sharp challenge of sentries 
or the angry neigh of horses disputing with 
their companions at picket. The orders are 
late in their issue. Majors of brigade, ad¬ 
jutants and orderly room clerks, have been 
very busy all the afternoon with the pen. 
So much had to be considered, and nothing 
left to chance. If possible the divisions and 
brigades are to get into position by day¬ 
break, and that without noise or w’ord of 
command. Certain outposts occupied by the 
enemy are to be seized, and the whole force 
to parade at a very early hour on the morrow. 

By the time the last post is sounded there 
are few' in that camp off duty who have not 
retired for the night—some to snatch aa 
much sleep as an easy mind and rude health 
can obtain in the few hours allowed, some to 
ask for Divine protection in the coming battle, 
and not a few to write hurried letters to those 
they love dearly, or who may be of use in 
the event of accidents. Death will of R 
surety claim some. 

No reveill6 sounds to muster the camp 
for parade. All is silent, and officers and 
men, speaking in whispers, fall into their 
places almost noiselessly. The roll is called 
by passing the w’ord, ammunition is served 
out, and as the word “ stand at ease ” is 
passed, the whole force of infantry, in com¬ 
plete silence, awaits the order which shall 
move them on to meet the enemy. 

Far away to the right the sound of artillery 
moving, horses tramping, and arms rattling 
is borne on the morning air, and looming 
grey in the hazy twilight the commander-in¬ 
chief, Sir Hugh Gough, and his numerous 
staff come down the line whispering words of 
encouragement. This done, divisions and 
brigades move off by fours from the right, 
and as the first streak of day gilds the eastern 
horizon, so the last brigade quits its parade 
ground, and all, following guides, find their 
way to the positions assigned to them among 
the ravines, deep nullahs, and broken ground 
facing the Seikh entrenchments at Subraon 
on the river Sutlej. 

As yet it is but an artillery duel. The 
enemy, now aw'ake to what is in store for 
them, ply their guns furiously; and from 
hundreds of embrasures guns and mortars send 
shot and shell screaming and hissing onward 
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across ravine and waving corn to where 
artillery will reply. Thus passes the early 
day. Hour after hour continues this duel, 
and screaming shell, hissing rochet, and 
humming shot from friend and foe pass 
harmlessly over the heads of infantry lying 
concealed under the shelter afforded them, 
and there impatiently awaiting the order to 
advance, when the bayonet shall decide the 
battle. 

Now the bugles ring out, and “deploy 
into line ” is the command ; and as points 
are thrown out to the front, skirmishers 
extend, and all climb up the steep banks and 
become exposed to view; a hail of shot, shell, 
canister, and grape play havoc among the 
brave fellows falling in on the points tlmown 
out. 

It is a long delayed and hard struggle 
advancing over the broken ground and deep 
sand intervening between the opposing forces, 
and dead and wounded mark the track as 
the goal is neared. Now a hail of bullets 
is added to the missiles tearing through 
the attenuated ranks, and for a w’hile there 
is a check. The intense heat of a blazing 
sun, the absolute bodily fatigue over the 
heavy sands, and the terrible fire kept up by 
men concealed behind breastworks, is almost 
beyond endurance, and brave men for the 
moment take breathing time under the shelter 
of deserted earthworks. 

Benewed strength renews the attack, and 
as a threatened attack by cavalry on our left 
draws away a regiment, so the rest toil 
onwards, and getting very close better realise 
the difficulties yet in store. Those huge 
guns belching forth fire, half concealed in 
the embrasures, must be spiked. That deep, 
broad, dry ditch, lined with men well armed 
and evidently full of confidence in themselves, 
must be crossed, and those walls of timber, 
earth, and fascines, little if at all injured by 
our artillery fire, must be scaled; and as the 


enemy’s cavalry draw off towards the river, 
the line once more becomes fairly cohesive, 
and with a cheer heard high above the horrid 
din of battle, the two armies meet and 
contend for victory. 

Bayonet meets spear and tulwar, and for a 
brief space of time the sound of firing is but 
dimly heard. The battle is hand to hand 
now, and Briton, with his (xoorkha and Poor- 
beah ally, dispute each foot of ground inch 
by inch; but weight, discipline, and superior 
weapons tell, and as the gallant Seikh 
artillerymen seek shelter from bayonet 
thrust under their guns, there to die hard 
fighting for the cause they have served so 
well, the rest commence to retire, and haugh¬ 
tily but ineffectually endeavour to stay the 
rush which it is evident must shortly occur. 

Volley after volley is poured by both sides 
into each other’s ranks at terribly close 
quarters, and whole sections of human beings 
show the truth of aim taken as they strew 
the bloodstained earth. But bravery cannot 
lessen the carnage or longer stay the inevita¬ 
ble. The head of the boat bridge across the 
river is reached, and the temptation to gain 
the opposite shore (w here guns in position are 
now covering their retreat and affording some 
hope of escape from British vengeance) is all- 
powerful, and flinging their arms aw'ay and 
breaking all semblance of order or discipline, 
the cowed multitude rush frantically on the 
heaving roadway, only by their crowding 
and slow progress to become yet more fitted 
as living targets for the grape and musketry 
piteously poured in from the shelter of en¬ 
trenchments BO recently occupied by them¬ 
selves. 

The weight is more than the bridge is cal¬ 
culated to bear; besides, a flood of waters 
from higher up has strained the moorings 
and made great gaps between the boats. As 
men fall so are they hidden by the masses of 
the living scrambling over their bodies in the' 


SOME TOOTHLESS PETS. 

By Db. Arthur Stbadlixg, c.m.z.s., etc. 


ORIPPA—that’s what I called him, on ac¬ 
count of the little peculiarity already | 
mentioned—accompanied me for a long time ' 
in my wanderings, and lived several years 
after my return to Europe, but he never once 
fed after I caught him, in spite of the offer of 
every delicacy that a sloth’s heart could wish 
for, including branches of the tree on which 
I found him (sloths are the only tree-feeding 
edentates). He was more bother in this 
respect than a snake, for the latter fares 
sumptuously if “ crammed ” once a month, 
whereas Agrippa had to be submitted to the 
process twice a day, and a ludicrous perfor¬ 
mance it was. I used to pick him up under 
the arms like a child and sit down, putting 
him in my lap. Then a napkin was wound 
carefully round him, leaving only his little 
child-like face exposed—these creatures are 
remarkable for their round, fore-shortened 
faces, fringed by long, neatly-parted hair ; if 
you come to think of it, nearly all animals 
have more or less prolonged jaws or snouts, 
but sloths and cats have flat faces, like our¬ 
selves. The object of the “ bib ” was partly 
to keep his fur clean, for Agrippa w'as rather 
a slobbery baby to feed, and partly to restrain 
the aforesaid claw^s. Then with the handle 
of a spoon I would introduce ripe banana or 
bread and milk into his mouth, when he 
W'ould suck it down and lick his lips with 
much apparent gusto; but you might hold it 
in front of him, right under his nose, for an 
hour, and it would never occur to him to 
take it. 


PART n. 

I can’t say that he ever got very tame, but 
he was harmless. Sometimes, after he had 
been caressed or handled, he seemed to think 
that his dignity had been affronted, and he 
would open his mouth to bite, but it would 
be quite a long time afterwards, long enough 
for you to have got half way down the street; 
and somehow one doesn’t mind a bite like 
that. He and 1 always got on all right, and 
when I came into the hot-house where he 
was kept he would generally hang dowm from 
his hind feet and stretch out his long arms 
towards me— the fore limbs are much longer 
than the hind ones. If he was in a wander¬ 
ing mood, I used without hesitation to let 
him come down on my head and roam about 
me in his deliberate, thoughtful way, know¬ 
ing that I could presently V pass him on ; ” 
but I fought rather shy of his attentions if 
he appeared sleepy, for it was no joke to get 
him stuck on for a six hours’ nap. As a rule 
he lived on a large bough, suspended by strong 
but fine wire as nearly as possible in the 
middle of the house, but the swaying of this 
often brought him within reach of the 
shelves, and then he used to make little 
excursions which got me into trouble—as I 
intimated before, tardi^rada is, according to 
my experience, quite a misnomer for the 
group of sloths. People w’ho came to see 
him and didn’t understand slothiness fre¬ 
quently thought it cruel to keep him on a 
bough instead of giving him a nice run on 
the gioimd. But in their natural condition 
these beasts are actually born on trees, and 


vain hope of escaping from the murderous 
fire. The frail structure heaves and surges 
under the unwonted pressu e, and suddenly 
with a crash parts asunaer, leaving the 
divided portions, crowded with their living, 
dead, and dying freight, to float away down 
stream. In one short minute the heads of 
the severed parts are clear, and thousands 
but just now forcing their way towards the 
opposite shore, are precipitated into the 
swollen river, there to find a death only less 
terrible than that they flew from. 

The battle is not yet over. Under the 
cover of a heavy fire from the guns posted on 
the opposite bank, the mass of cavalry, long 
threatening the left but endeavouring to ford 
the river lower dowm, turn about, and as their 
brave old leader, “ General Mouton,” rises 
in his stirrups and with helmet in hand points 
the way where he would have them charge 
home and perhaps stay the awful carnage, 
he forces his charger through the waters and 
leads his nr.e:i against their foe; but all is in 
vain, the swollen river breaks the ranks, and 
drowning infantry impede their progress. Yet 
the old leader, his bare white head showing 
itself only too distinctly among the mass of 
men and horses, perseveres. A rain of bullets, 
a very hail of grape and canister, makes the 
waters boil around them, and then, shattered 
and hopeless, once more they come about, 
and in ^minished numbers horses and men, 
swimming and w'ading, make for the shore. 
Staggering into shallower water, slowly they 
arrive on firmer land, and the brave few, 
wearied with exertion, bleeding with w’ounds, 
scared and resigned, climb up the steep 
banks in single fils, and with their grand old 
Mouton, still bareheaded, are lost to view 
among the earthworks and smoke of the 
guns which have endeavoured to cover the 
retreat. 

Thus ended this memorable incident in the 
Battle of Subraon. 


live and die there; I am not aware of any 
other animal which 's so extraordinarily 
arboreal as the sloth. Their long claws and 
fixed incurved toes, as well as the formation 
of the whole body, is beautifully adapted for 
their mode of life; and, on the other hand, 
the feet are joined so obliquely to the limbs 
that they cannot put the soles to the ground, 
and walking on a flat surface is with them a 
very slow and apparently painful proceeding 
when they are reduced to terra fimta. 

This specimen of mine was an ai, or 
three-toed sloth, but there is another kind 
which has only two toes on the fore-foot; it 
makes up for it in ribs though, having 
twenty-four on each side—that is, double as 
many as you have. And another curious 
thing about this two-toed sloth is that one of 
its few' teeth on each side is so long as to 
resemble the canines or great holding and 
lighting teeth of beasts of prey. You can 
distinguish them from real tusks, however, 
because the upper ones lie in front of the 
lower when the mouth is closed, the reverse 
being the case where wolves, tigers, etc., are 
concerned. And this is w'here painters and 
sculptors almost always make a mistake; 
they represent a fierce animal snarling witli 
its tusks passing down in front instead of 
behind the corresponding teeth in the lower 
jaw—just observe this when you see such a 
picture or statue. 

Sloths are funny brutes in many respects. 
They don’t have tails or any marrow cavities 
in their bones, and two out of the three kinds 
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present an exception to the great rule which 
holds good among the mammalia, that there 
shall be snen joints of the backbone in the 
neck, neither more nor less ; whales, mice, 
giraffes, boys, cats and dogs, elephants, rab¬ 
bits, seals and all, have this exact number, 
no matter how long or how short their necks 
may be. The only creatures which depart 
from this rule are the manatee already men¬ 
tioned in this paper, which has six ; another 
two-toed sloth (not the one I have just 
spoken of, but the unau or Hoffman’s sloth), 
which has six also; and mine, the three¬ 
toed, which has nine joints. In fact, the 
Edentates all play dreadful tricks with their 
spines, from their necks to their tails, in the 
“exceptions” they give rise to. They are 
worse than irregular verbs ! 

There are certain tiny things, which can 
only be examined with a microscope although 
they belong to the same group as spiders and 
scorpions, which are also called “ sloths or 
Tardigrada (I believe the name of “ bear ” 
animalcules is likewise applied to them^. 
You can find them almost anywhere where it 
is damp—the moss under a dripping water- 
butt is a very likely locality for them. They 
don’t at all mind being dried up into dust, 
but will come to life again as gay as ever on 
being moistened. And the “ sloth ” bear of 
India has won renown for himself amongst 
sportsmen as being the fiercest and pluckiest 
animal in existence, not even excepting the 
savago w'ild boar. But he is no relation of poor 
Agrippa’s —very far indeed from being even 
a comparatively toothless creature! In days 
gone by, however, the sloth had some influen¬ 
tial relatives or ancestors, most of which lived 
on the ground instead of in trees. Go to the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields (your doctor will get 
you in), and you’ll see the great Megatherium 
dog up at Buenos Ayres; or you can study 
him from a very good plaster-cast in the 
Natural History Museum at Kensington. 
This fine sloth was nearly twenty feet long, 
and its bones are much bigger than an 
elephant’s. It used to stand upright on its 
hind legs, supported by its broad massive tail, 
in order to pull down the branches of the trees 
on which it fed, with Angers which terminated 
in claws probably a foot long; just notice 
how the strong heel bones project backwards, 
80 that the leg seems to fit into the middle 
of the foot like the stick of a housemaid’s 
brush does into the sweeping part. This 
was to prevent him from toppling over back¬ 
wards when erect on his tripod of hind feet 
and tail. Thousands of the bones of these 
huge extinct sloths have been ground up for 
manure out in the River Plate. 

How can we tell from the skeleton of an 
animal whether it was a vegetable feeder or 
not ? Well, there are many ways, direct 
and indirect; an examination of the teeth 
is perhaps the most conclusive. But that 
requires special knowledge, so I will give you 
a simple dodge which will enable you to say 
at a glance with almost as much certainty. 
If you build up the body of the beast in your 
mind’s eye. by following the line of the ribs 
and breastbone, and then in imagination 
joining that line to tlie hinder part of the 
skeleton—that is to say, filling in the 
stomach, the outline of which is clearly 
indicated by the curve of the chest—if you 
find that that outline gives you a round, full- 
bellied creature, you may be pretty sure that 
it ate leaves or other vegetable matter. On 
the contrary, a flat and narrow cage of ribs 
will require a very small curve indeed to 
finish the symmetry of the body, and this 
will indicate a flesh-eater. When an animal, 
especially a big one, lives on vegetation, he 
requires a tremendous lot of it, and must 
have plenty of stowage room. He has to 
take a good many pounds of green food 


before he can extract a pound of flesh 
therefrom. If you tliink of it for a moment, 
horses, cows, sheep, and deer, are practl^auy 
always eating, and they have all got round, 
barrel-shaped bodies ; while a lion or a tiger, 
or a wolf that is lucky if he gets one meal a 
day, is very “ skimpy ” in his evidence of 
accommodation for the good things of this life. 
You may remark this particularly in a lion. 
And vegetarians, moreover, require much 
more complicated machinery for digestion; 
some of them, like oxen, deer, sheep, ante¬ 
lopes, camels, and giraffes, have four 
stomachs, and all this apparatus takes up a 
great deal of room. 

Another edentate which belies its name 
by the possession of teeth is the extraor¬ 
dinary aard-vark or “ ground hog ” of South 
Africa, a burrowing animal, and the only 
mammal which has teeth in structure like 
those of a J^h ! A most unearthly-looking 
beast, too, is the really toothless pangolin, 
found in lK)th Africa and Asia, covered with 
scales which make it like a tortoise in ap¬ 
pearance, and capable of rolling itself up 
hedgehog fashion into an armour-plated 
ball when alarmed. These, however, have 
never been numbered among my personal 
toothless pets. But I have had the truly 
edentate ant-eaters of Brazil—both the great, 
which looks as though it had been shut in a 
door and flattened out, and has a tongue a 
yard and a half long, and a gizzard like a 
bird, and walks on the sides of its feet; and 
also the Tamanduan ant-eater, a most lovely, 
gentle little chap, with thick silver fur, found 
more frequently on trees than on the ground. 
When you go to the Zoo (where these eden¬ 
tates, sloths, armadillos, ant-eaters, and 
possibly a crested aard-vark are kept in the 
room next to the one lately occupied by 
poor Sally, the performing chimpanzee), 
ask the keeper to give you a hair shed 
from the tail of the great ant-eater, and 
take it home with you; when you examine 
it with a magnifying glass, you will find that 
it is square and bar-like, instead of round. 
Armadillos, too, which are very popular as 
an article of food out in South America, have 
occasionally fallen into my hands alive and 
uninjured—not often, I am sorry to say, as 
they are generally killed in digging them out 
from their burrows. You see tliem in all the 
restaurants, served up cold, the interior 
filled with a rich sauce and slices of lime- 
fruit or lemon. A good many have been 
bom in the Zoological Gardens ; I have one 
under treatment at the present time for a 
tumour in the neck. They are funny, trotty 
little things, which quickly get tame, but are 
not very intelligent. Some species get a 
second set of teeth, but their most singular 
characteristic is their skin, which is full of 
plates of bone, so that they have a shell 
almost like a crab. Yet so beautifully is this 
coat of mail jointed, that it allows them to 
roll up like a ball. Different species range 
from five inches to three feet in length, but 
they are all South or Central American. 
There is one found in Patagonia w'hich is 
said by the natives to be very partial to the 
eggs of the rhea (the South American 
ostrich), though most armadillos live on 
worms and insects. I don’t know whether 
it is true or not, but they declare that when 
the armadillo sees the bird—it is the male 
rhea that undertakes the hatching business— 
sitting on the egg, which is laid on the 
ground, he knows he dare not go up and 
attempt to appropriate it boldly, so he takes 
his bearings, as a sailor would say, from a 
distance, dives into the earth, and burrows 
away until he comes up right under the 
unsuspecting ostrich. Down drops the egg 
into the tunnel, where the robber is safe 
from vengeance, and the victimised bird has 
to explain the misfortune to his mate who 
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has left him in charge as best he may. But, 
as I said before, I don’t know, 1 never saw it 
myself. 

A curious y.oint about certain armadillos is 
that they have some of those seven cei-vical 
vertehrcE, those neck joints, stuck or grown 
together, a state of affairs found elsewhere 
only in certain whales—a long way off I Like 
the sloth, they ran to greater dimensions in 
the world of long ago. A huge form, to 
which the terrific name of clilaviydotlieHum 
has been given, is found fossil in the caves of 
Brazil as big as a rhinoceros, but a true 
ba^xded or jointed armadillo, capable of 
tucking itself up into ball shape, neveriheless. 
Another extinct member of this tribe, the 
Glyptodon, was nine or ten feet long, and 
had enormous claws for digging, and strong 
collar-bones. Wherever you find good colli r 
bones in any animal, present or past, living 
or dead, you may be quite sure they make 
some energetic use of their fore-limbs or 
arms, either for climbing, grasping, clinging, 
or digging; whereas in those with whom the 
fore-leg is merely a support, the collar-bone 
is so small that you can scarcely find it, or 
may be absent altogether. Horses, for 
instance, haven’t got any, while monkeys, 
bats, sloths, and armadillos have thick, well- 
curved ones—not pangolins, though. This 
extinct glyptodon had no bands or joints in 
his bony armour (which extended right down 
his tail), so lie couldn’t curl up like his 
cousin chlomydotherium. But then, I dare¬ 
say he didn’t wont to. 

Are they extinct? Certainly there are 
none in the Zoo, and you might search all the 
Zoological Gardens in the world w ithout find¬ 
ing one, though there are plenty of their 
bones and shells in many museums; yes, 
and you might live all your life in Brazil or 
travel through the length and breadth of 
Central and South America, as I have done, 
without coming across one. But there seems 
to be a big something, of burrowing and sub¬ 
terranean habits, in those countries, still 
existent, but of which only the vaguest re¬ 
ports as to form and size have been given by 
those who claim to have caught a glimpse of 
it. The tracks of the monster — if monster it 
be—are so plainly visible as to have attracted 
the attention and investigation of scientific 
men, and it has been suggested that these 
barrows and tunnels (which have undermined 
large trees and changed the courses of 
streams) may be the work of some great 
armadillo, closely analogous to, if not identi¬ 
cal with, the ancient Glyptodon, whose re¬ 
mains occur so plentifully in those regions ; 
in a word, that it may be a case of *' survival.” 
However, this is mere speculation, about 
which I can express no opinion whatever, 
though I have twice seen the supposed traces 
of the creature ; once on the banks of the Rio 
Ypanema, in the province of Sao Paulo, in 
Brazil (throughout which country the beast 
is recognised undei’ the name of Minhocao— 
pronounced Meen-yo-cowng), where a trench 
had been dug out big enough for an elephant 
to walk in; and another time in Nicaragua, 
in which instance the earth had fallen in, 
overturning a rock and scattering a planta¬ 
tion of bananas. But whether these passages 
are the work of an animal, or are the result 
of some other force, I don't pretend to say, 
though they undoubtedly look like the former, 
and it is difficult to imagine how earthquake 
or erosion by water could produce ^em. 
There the matter remains at present—per¬ 
haps we shall know more about it some 
day. Let us hope for the sake of those who dwell 
in that neighbourhood that if the Minhocao 
does turn out to be a fact, he will prove to 
be, not simply an edentate according to zoo¬ 
logical classification, but a veritably toothless 
pet. 

(the end.) 
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ND HOW TO BUILD IT. 

Bv H. F. Houdes, 

Author of *' note to Duild o Rotring Punt” 
“ The Roy's Otett liodcl LvcvmoliVf'," etc. 


A nd now your work is ended, 
and the windmill finished 
and ready for work, and fig. 44 
gives a view of it in that con¬ 
dition, which is of use as 
showing the various poitions 
placed together in position, as 
it is a working drawing to i 
inch scale. It will be found 
no toy, but a very powerful 
machine, capable of exerting 
far more force than is required 
to drive the pump I have de¬ 
scribed. 

There is a well known say¬ 
ing, “ that two heads are better 
than one,” and the other day, 
while chatting about the wind¬ 
mill, our Editor made a sugges¬ 
tion of an addition to it which 
cannot fail to be thoroughly 
appreciated by all lovers of 
birds, and by those who own 
pets generally, viz., to construct 
a pigeon-house or dovecot in¬ 
side the framework near the 
top, while the space below to 
the ground might be covered 
in with a wire netting and form 
a roomy aviary, thus utilising 
all the space occupied by the 
framework of the mill. 

This will effect great economy 
in space, and the idea will no 
doubt pro\e an attractive one, 
and be made use of by many a 
lad possessing a limited amount 
of garden, but a large number 
of pets. 

The best position in which to 
place the dovecot will I think 
be inside the upper crossed 
ties, as pigeons like to live 
some distance above the ground, 
and you must remember that, 
■ wherever you place it, the ex- 
centric rod will have to pass 
right through, and as this must 
not be allowed to interfere with 
the pigeons in any way, it must 
be cased in. So first commence 
by making a wooden box or 
case, 9 inches square, of ^ inch 


\ wood, and 2 feet 3 inches long, 
which is simply a box without 
ends ; then take some wood of the 
same thickness and make a level 

I flooring or platform right across 
from corner to corner, about 3 feet 
^ 9 inches below the top of mill. 

C_y Then place the ca.se on this in 

the centre, and when the central 
piece of wood corresponding to 
the base of the case has been sawn 
out, you can secure the case in 
position by nailing or screwing it 
to the flooring; this is shown in 
— — section in fig. 4o, in which a B is 

the case with the excentric rod c 
passing through it, d d is the 

< l)ottom flooring, and e e is another 
floor placed 1 foot higher up, and 
dividing the pigeon house into two 
floors, while f f forms tlie roof, 
which may be covered with felt 
I and tarred to keep them waterproof 
I and comfortable in bad weather. 

Each floor should be divided by 
vertical partitions diagonally from 
each corner of the central case as in fig. 46, 
which is a plan of the upper floor showing 
the partitions at e, and the case in the middle 
I at F. 

j This arrangement allows accommodation 
' for four pairs on this floor, the entrances 
: to which are at a b c d, and each pigeon 
j hole or entrance should have a small 
platform in front as shown, but these 
I must not be so large as to project beyond 
the outer line of the main standards of wind- 
I mill. 

The first or lower floor is to be divided in 
the same manner by partitions into eight 
compartments, as shown at fig. 47, and by 
that means we gain accommodation for 24 
I birds on the two floors. 



The fronts may now be nailed on, and 
should be fastened to the cross ties, and the 
outside edges of boards cut to fit the slope of 
the standards, against which they should fit 
tightly and leaving the standards slightly 
prominent. 

This is shown in fig. 48. a b c are the 
three pigeon holes to be cut in each front; 
these should be about 4^ inches wide by 7 
inches high, and see that you smooth the 
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edges off nicely with sandpaper, and be careful 
to leave no splinters inside which might 
hurt the birds. 

The ladder I have already described will 



enable you to reach the dovecot whenever 

required on one side, and if you screw on a 



stout bar of wood about 2 feet by 3 horizon¬ 
tally round the framework and about 3 feet 
below the bottom of the cot, you can then 
stand on that and get round to any side 


you may wish. It should be screwed on with 
3-inch screws. This bar is shown at a in tig. 
•19, which shows the arrangement for convert¬ 
ing the lower portion into an aviary by simply 
I surrounding it with wire netting and making 
j a wooden framework door to enable you to 
get in when required for cleaning purposes. 

I We can utilise the cross ties as part of the 
I framework in which to hang the door by 



simply adding two pieces, b c, and screwing 
them firmly on to the ties and the lower 
plate D. 

The door should be made to fit this open¬ 
ing neatly, and I j inch by 1 inch wdll be quite 
stout enough wood to make it of, and don’t 
forget to put in the tie k, which will keep it 
in shape and prevent it sagging down and 
sticking in the frame. 

The wire can be nailed on from the back 
of the door, and a couple of either leather or 
iron hinges and a button or padlock with which 
to secure it, completes the whole of this simple 


aviary. A few rustic sticks may be attached to 
the wire across the corners for the birds to 
rest on, and some short round rods, fo, about 18 
inches long, may be screw'ed to the excentric 
rod at right angles, as most birds like their 
perch to move, which of course these will do 
when the mill is at work. 



I have been careful in the foregoing de¬ 
scription not to omit any small detail of con¬ 
struction which might add to your ultimate 
success; and if any of my readers should 
think I have been unduly prolix, I can only 
say that I have to the best of my ability 
simply given sufficient directions to enable 
them to carry the work to a successful termi¬ 
nation. 

(the end.) 


THE “B. 0. P.” PHOTOGRAPHEE. 

By Rkgixald A. R. Bennett, b.a. oxon., 

Author of **Bromide Papers: llotc to work them,'' ''Hints on using Hand Cameras," etc. 


H aving obtained our negatives by the aid 
of the hand camera, and developed 
them according to the hints I have tried to 
give you on page 109 (December part, 1891), 
there yet remains to print them off and insert 
them in our albums; and although, no doubt, 
many will use ordinary albumen-sensitised 
paper for this purpose and obtain good results, 
yet there is a certain class of sensitised 
paper, which is pre-eminently suited for this 
work, which rejoices in the above title (being 
covered with gelatine emulsion instead of 
albumen), and which, because of its splendid 
results and its power of giving detail which 
would not be discernible in a | print from 
the same negative on ordinary paper, well 
deserves an article to itself. 

It, moreover, possesses the property of 
printing in a much weaker light than 
ordinary albumen paper, and therefore is 
especially useful in the darker months of the 
year. But like most other good things it 
has its drawbacks, afid it is not quite so 
easily managed as the commoner paper, so 


CHLORIDE EMULSION PAPER. 

that if the reader does not succeed at first ' 
according to the following instructions, let 
him not give up the process at once in disgust, ' 
but struggle on till he obtains the best prints | 
the paper is capable of giving. 

It is especially a paper for those whose 
negatives are not distinguished by special 
merits, for, as some one has remarked, “ Aris- 
totype always makes the best of a bad 
negative, and is therefore the amateur’s 
friend.” Thin negatives without much con¬ 
trast are by far the best for this paper; too 
“plucky” negatives are apt to give chalky 
prints, and should be kept for albumen 
paper. 

There are three special kinds of chloride 
emulsion paper now on the market which 
deserve especial mention, but nearly every 
dealer has his own brand which the reader 
can try if it is presented to his notice. 

But those sold by all dealers may be stated 
as (1) Aristotype, (2) Obernetter, (3) The 
Britannia Works Company’s new brand, only 
just put on the market. 


The first is probably the best known of 
the three, and is made by Dr. Liesegang of 
Dusseldorf, Germany. When ordering it, this 
should be stated, or, if the dealer makes a brand 
of his own, he may send you his instead of 
Liesegang’s. You can get the paper cut to the 
I right size for the negatives you use, all ready 
to put into the frames. Some dealers also 
sell it in sheets, but it is much better to 
buy it ready cut, as the surface is so fine 
that it will not stand much handling. 

The paper having been bought is printed 
in the usual way, preferably in the shade, 
taking care not to touch the surface with the 
fingers, either when putting it in or taking 
it out of the frame; any smudges with the 
fingers will show in the resulting print. It 
prints a brilliant brown colour, and it must 
be left to go on till the picture is much 
I darker than would be required with ordinary 
paper, as the prints will get considerably 
lighter while being toned and fixed. 

The paper will work with an ordinary | 
bath, as made for the usual work, the 
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borax formula being said to giye especially borax or acetate—the prints will tone straight I not tone evenly. In ray own practice I get 


good results, viz.:—Borax 100 ^ains, gold 
chloride 4 grains, water 10 ounces. The 
borax is dissolved in a little hot water, and 
when cold the gold chloride and the rest of 
the water (cold) added, and the bath used at 
once ; it tones very rapidly. 

But for this class of paper the bath com¬ 
posed of sulphocyanide of ammonium is 
almost univeisally used. This substance is 
very poisonous, and therefore 1 should 
recommend one of the other baths to be 
used, except by those who are old enough to 
take care of it; and it is also unattainable in 
some countiy places, whereas borax and 
acetate of soda can be got in any town. 
For those who wish to use it, however, I 
give the formula. 


A. Water.3 oz. 

Clilori«lo of goM.2 grs. 

U. Water . 3 oz. 

Sulphooyaiiide of aimuouium . . . 30 gr!«. 

(= i draelim) 

]f 3 -posiilphite of soda . . . . 1 gr. 


These two solutions are mixed by pour¬ 
ing one part of a into an equal quantity of b, 
and are then diluted with water. On no 
account must b be poured into a, or a pre¬ 
cipitate is formed which renders the bath 
useless. The exact quantity of water with 
which it is diluted is carefully left out of the 
maker’s directions ! As a matter of fact 
about 3 ounces will be found correct, but the 
bath works perfectly well undiluted at all. 
The disadvantage of a strong bath, however, 
is that the prints are apt to tone unevenly, 
w’hich completely ruins them. A weaker batli 
and slow toning gives finer results moreover, 
the prints being brighter and the detail 
better rendered. 

Now for the actual details of the process. 
The prints are made in the ordinary \vay, 
preferably printing in the shade, but in the 
ease of a negative with strong contrasts the 
sunlight may be required to fairly penetrate 
the darkest portions and thus printing in 
the sun gives rather softer results; but 
negatives with strong contrasts arc not at all 
suitable for chloride emulsion paper, and 
should be kept for ordinary albumen paper, 
the ones most suited for emulsion being soft 
and even thin negatives. When the prints 
come out of the frame (they will keep for 
some time if kept from light and air be¬ 
tween printing and toning), they are well 
washed in several changes of water, or 
running water, until no milkiness is left. 
They are then placed in the toning bath, 
and when the right colour appears when 
they are looked throiirjh (not at, as in tlie 
case of ordinary albumen prints) they are 
placed in the fixing bath. Mr. Wall, author 
of the “ Dictionary of Photography,” seems 
to think a bath of carbonate of soda (1 part 
ill 10 parts of water) is necessary before 
being toned, to neutralise the acid which is 
present in this paper, and both he and the 
makers recommend that the prints should 
be soaked before toning in a bath of ordinary 
alum 1 part, water ten parts. The former, 
I am inclined to think, prevents to a certain 
extent the loss of tone when being fixed, 
which is the great disadvantage of this 
paper, and the latter prevents the uneven 
toning of pi’ints, and is especially necessary 
if the toning bath is a strong one. 

Therefore the order now stands thus :— 
1, Wash ; 2, alum bath; 3, soda bath; 4, 
wash again; 5, toning bath; G, fixing bath. 
All this does not take very long, as the prints 
need only stay about five minutes in the alum 
bath and one in the soda bath. After a slight 
washing they then go into the toning bath, 
and thence into the fixing bath, with no wash¬ 
ing between them say some ; but it is rather 
a moot point—the makers say not. Now if 
you ore using an ordinary toning bath—say 


away, but if you are using the sulphocyanide | 
bath, which the majority of workers do with | 
this paper, you will be rather shocked when | 
first the prints are put into it, for their beau- ; 
j tiful colour vanishes in the twinkling of an ' 
I eye, and a frightful mustardy yellow takes i 
its place. Don’t be alarmed, however, for 
this is quite correct, and in fact vuist happen i 
if the bath is working correctly; if it does ^ 
not, the bath is too strong and must be 
I diluted until it does so. In a few seconds 
after the mustard yellow is reached, you 
will find it is turning to a brown, whence it 
' rapidly reaches a brilliant purple. As soon 
as the prints get to the shade of purple which 
you most admire, when looked through, take 
them out of the bath and put them into the 
I fixing solution. This is always composed 
1 of Hyposulphite of soda 3 ounces, water 
1 pint, and is thus very much stronger than 
is used for albumen prints. Mr. Wall ad- 
I vises that the prints should go into the 
carbonate of soda bath again for a few 
minutes between toning and fixing. A good 
deal of these precautions depends on what 
I the reader finds occurs in his particular case, 

‘ os if no change takes place in the colour of 
j the prints between toning and fixing he need 
not worry himself, but in the great majority 
of cases the prints have a trick of turning a 
most disagreeable colour in the fixing bath 
and not recovering their purple tone, and if 
they do this he will be glad to try anything 
that will prevent it, which he will probably 
find the foregoing arrangement will do. 

There is one bath which, though it can be 
J used for albumen paper, is practically re- 
I stricted to chloride emulsion paper, and is, 
beyond all question, the easiest bath of all to 
manage. This is known as the combined 
i toning and fixing bath, and it is made in | 
: the following way :— 


Wat<T.24 oz. 

I Sulphoovajiiile of ammonium ... 1 oz. 

[ i>osnlpliite of 30<ia.6 oz. 

Acetato of wh la.1J oz. 

.Saturatcil solution of alum ... 2* oz. 


When these are dissolved fill the bottle 
with scraps of paper that have not been fixed 
I —any bad prints either on chloride emulsion 
paper or ordinary albumen paper will do— 

1 and leave it for a day. This is done to en¬ 
sure a small quantity of free chloride of 
I silver in the bath, otherwise it will not tone 
' properly, and when it has come off the paper 
' it will make the bath muddy; at the end of 
I the time, therefore, it is filtered to make it | 
! clear again. To this solution is now added 

i Water.6 oz. 

j riiloride of “‘oUl.1.5 urs. 

i CLloritk* of ammonium . , . .30 ^p s. 

i and the bath is concocted, 
j Now with this bath, if properly made, you 
! have about the simplest process to go 
I through of any printing process. The prints 
I are simply put into the bath ivithont washing 
\ after being printed rather dark, when they 
j will instantly turn to a frightful yellow colour, 
which indicates that fixing is taking place. 
In a few minutes, however, the yellow will 
I disappear, and the toning part of the business 
will begin. It does not take long for them to 
get to a very pretty brown or purple, and as 
soon as they do so out they come, are washed 
for not less than two hours in running or fre¬ 
quently changed water, and are then dried. 
This being the whole process from start to 
finish, I think you will agree that it is one of 
the simplest by which prints can be made. 
Personally, I have found it work far better 
than any other bath with this paper, as 
there is no fixing bath afterwards to destroy 
the tone when it has come. 

One thing has to be remembered, and that 
is that prints must not be allowed to stay 
still, one on the top of another, or they will 


all the half-plate baths 1 have about me, and 
pour toning solution to the depth of about 
half an inch into each ; a pint will thus 
furnish enough for about six baths, and into 
each bath I put a print. There is then no 
danger of uneven toning, as each is working 
by itself, and the convenience of examining 
them at intervals is also considerable. 

By whatever process the prints are toned 
and fixed, the drying at the end is the same. 
This depends on whether a matt or glossy 
surface is required, or the natural surface of 
the paper can be kept by simply hanging the 
prints over a cord (back downwards of course) 
until dry ; they must not be dried with blotting 
paper on any account. If a glossy surface is 
required we want a ferrotype plate for each 
print, and, taking each out of the water 
separately, we place it face do5vnwards on the 
ferrotype plate, and squeegee it on, using 
plenty of blotting paper and a rubber roller. 
It is then left till it is perfectly dry, when 
it tumbles off by itself; it must not on 
any account be pulled off by force or some will 
be left on, and it must not be heated, as is 
admissible in the case of albumen, or it will 
be completely ruined. But if pift in a warm 
place the prints will tumble off naturally in 
about two or three hours’ time, and their 
surface is brilliantly glossy, too much so for 
the taste of some people, who prefer ^he matt 
surface. The way to get this is to squeegee 
on to ground glass instead of ferrotype 
plate. But if simply squeegeed on without 
preparing the surface you would never get 
them off again except in minute pieces, 
therefore before we begin we rub over the 
ground surface of the glass with a piece of 
flannel and a small quantity of a pomatum 
made of white wax three parts, turpentine 
one part, put into a wide-mouthed bottle and 
shaken at intervals until they assimilate. 
The paste having been rubbed on is then as 
carefully rubbed off, leaving ouly a mere 
trace on the glass, as too much makes the 
surface of the prints greasy. When diy 
they will fall off as before. The prints that 
are to be matt-surfaced should be printc<l 
considerably lighter than the glossy ones, a.< 
the details in a dark print show less. 

The prints having been dried are tiimmed 
in the usual way and then mounted. Now 
this is by no means the easiest part of the 
process to achieve well, in fact it is the 
greatest stumbling block of all to many 
workers. I use the ordinary glue mounlant 
as made up according to directions in article 
on “ Bromide Papers ” (part for February 
1891); and if used rather dry and allowed to 
get tacky ” before trying to mount, it works 
well. The great care is necessitated by the 
fact that if any gets over the edge, it cannot 
be cleaned off without ruining the gelatine, 
surface. It is especially necessary to be 
careful with matt-surfaced prints, as if the 
edges have to be wetted, they return to their 
shiny state, and a patchy effect is produced. 
It is possible to mount them by spreading 
the mountant over a piece of clean paper, 
putting the print face downwards on 
another and pressing the sticky surface of 
number one on the back of the print; in this 
way hardly any will get over the edge, and 
with practice none at all will. 

For hand camera work there is no other 
paper which in any way approaches this for 
power of giving details, and I strongly 
recommend it to the notice of tho.se who 
have made and are using the hand camera I 
described in the November part. The latest 
addition to its ranks—viz. the new Ilford 
chloride emulsion paper made by the 
Britannia Works Co., Ilford, London, e. —is 
actually cheaper than ordinary albumen 
paper, the sheets being considerably larger 
than the usual size. 
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THE BALLADE AHD THE 
“B. 0. P.” 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 

O F all the strict metres the Ballade (pro¬ 
nounced like Charade, with the accent 
on the last syllable) is the most interesting, 
because its length gives greater scope to the 
imagination of the writer than the others, 
which are for the most part very short. 
Though it has only lately been rendered 
popular in English by Andrew Lang, Austin 
Dobson, and others, as a French metre it is 
quite old; for Francois Villon, who. in addi¬ 
tion to the titles, “ Student, Poet, and House- 
breaker,” has been called, “the Prince of 
Ballade-Makers,” flourished as long ago as 
the fifteenth century. 

The ballade proper is of two kinds, the 
one consisting of thirty-five lines, the other 
of twenty-eight, but it is only with the latter 
that we shall have to deal at present. This 
consists of three eight-line stanzas, ending 
with one of four lines which is generally 
called the Envoi (spelt in old French Envoy). 
Each of these four verses must end with the 
same line, which is called the refrain ; and 
only three rhymes, in the following order, 
are allowed throughout the poem. The first 
and third line of each eight line stanza must 
rhyme together on the same sound ; and the 
second, fourth, fifth, and seventh, with the 
first and third lines of thecJiw/, must rhyme 
together in the same manner. The sixth 
line of each of the first three stanzas, and 
the second of the envoi, must rhyme with the 
refrain. From this it wdll be clear that when 
the first two lines and the refrain have been 
decided upon, there will have to be six lines 
rhyming with the first, fourteen rhjnning 
with the second, and four with the refrain. 

No rhyme-word may be used twice over, 
even in a different sense, unless it is also 
spelt differently, and, if possible, no change 
should be made in the wording of the refrain, 
though the alteration of an uni.nportant 
monosyllable is occasionally penuissible. 

The length of the line varies from the ten- 
syllable line, of which Andrew Lang’s “Bal¬ 
lade of Cricket ” is an instance, beginning: 

The burden of hard-hitting : slog away ! 
Here shalt thou make a “ five,” and there 
a “ four,” 

to the six-syllable line, of which the following, 
dedicated to the readers of the “ B. O. P.,” is 
a specimen. 

Ballade of our Readers. 

He is not very good 
Nor beautiful nor wise— 

Thinks more about his food 
Than of his boots and ties— 

Affects not to despise 
A periwinkle tea; 

And yet he’s sure to rise - 
He reads the “ B. O. P.” 

He talks not of the Flood, 

Nor of Queen Anne’s demise ; 
Regards not Norman blood, * 

Nor raves of hazel eyes ; 

At cocoa-nuts he shies. 

Propels the nimble pea! 

And, when their glamour dies, 

He reads the “ B. O. P.” 

The sad Subjunctive Mood 
He hates without disguise, 

He’d gladly see tabooed 

All “ x’s,” “ z’s,” and “ y’s : ” 

Will he secure the prize ? 

He shakes his head. Not he ! ” 

And truthfully replies, 

“He reads the ‘B. O. P.’ ’’ 


Envoi. I 

Is he a boy who tries j 

To emulate tlie bee ? i 

Who knows ? At least he buys i 

And reads the “ B. 0 . P.” j 

Here it will be noticed that the change of i 
the first word of the refrain in the last line 
is a slight blemish. On the other hand, 
any varieties of meaning or of punctuation 
which can be used to relieve the monotony of 
the refrain are considered not merely per¬ 
missible, but good in themselves. 

The other instance is in the dialect com¬ 
monly used by English-speaking Chinamen, 
and known as “ Pidgin-English.” Many are ■ 
no doubt alreiuly familiar with Leland’s ^ 
version of “Excelsior” in this dialect be- i 
ginning: i 

“ De nightee time come on chop-chop, 

A young man walkee, no can stoj); 

Maskee snow and maskee ice i 

He caf/y flag wid chop so nice i 

Top-side-galow. j 

For the benefit, however, of those who are 
not ac(iuainted with tlie language it may be | 
noted first that all “ r's ” become “ I's ” : 
which gives it a very pleasing liquid sound. 
Secondly, many of the words are of French I 
origin, as chop, which is, no doubt, the 
French word chose, and maskee, which is a . 
corruption of iitalynK Most of the words are ' 
used im a very vague and wide sense, wdiile 
the word galow is a mere meaningless excla¬ 
mation, which is nevertheless frequently 
employed. Ch(g)-chopis an adverb meaning 
quickly or suddenly, and the “ ee ” termi- 1 
notion is put on at hazard to any words of I 
which the sound permits it. 

The “ intelligent school-boy ” will hardly j 
require to be told what a Teach-pidgin-man ! 
is. 

Ballade of the Tcach-pidgin-inan. \ 

He tZain dem in de way to go, 

Gooil moZal pZecepts he supply : 

An’ teachee all dey b’long to know— 

How to subtZact an’ multiply ; 

But dough his pZinciple’s so high, 
AZZanged upon a first-chop plan, 

His best instZuction dey defy 
An’ g/ieve dat poor Teach-pidgin-man. 

Dey thZowee pellets to an’ f/o 
An’ chow-chow bulls-eyes on de sly; 

Or t/ead upon de Teach-man’s toe, 

Chop-chop he jump and seZeam out 
“ Hi! ” 

An’ den dey laugh until dey cZy 
An’ fill his ink-pot up wid san’ 

To make him in a tantZum fly. 

An’ gZieve dat poor Teach-pidgin-man. 

He not hab muchee cash, galow ! 

His purse Zun often veZZy dZy 
He not wear veZZy top-side do’, 

For not affordee dem to buy: 

An’ so dey winkee wid deir eye, 

.\n’ cockee snook wid out-spZead han’ 

When his ole boots come bulgin’ by, 

An’ gZieve dat poor Teach-pidgin-man. 

Envoi. i 

Bad chilo I when you know he t/y | 

To help you eveZy way he can, | 

What for you make him gZunt an’ sigh, 

An’ gZieve dat poor Teach-pidgin-man ? 

Other forms of this metre are the Double 
Ballade and the Chant Royal. The latter 
consists of five stanzas of eleven lines and 
an Envoi of five, each ending with the 
refrain. It is a very fine but vei 7 difficult 
me tre. Those who wish for instances of it 
will find them in one of the “ Canterbury 
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Poets ” since called “ Ballades and Ron¬ 
deaus ” collected by Gleeson White. There 
is a very funny American Chant Royal at 
the end of this book, but for the most part 
it has been regarded as a metre too digni¬ 
fied for light or humorous subjects. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONa 

(Thirteenth Series.) 


Photogra^ihy—Architect ure. 

IContinued from p. 255.] 

Prizes —15.?. each. 

W. HriiBF.MT, 74, >retnl Street, Cardiff. 

ir. Lkacu 16), Elgin Villa, Stoke-on-Treut. 

/Vi.vji—10«. (k/. each. 

W. H. V. Wii«ox (aged 17), 12, Seymour Road, Broad 
lireeii, LivcriiooL 

(Tlie sender of “ The Dnkeries,” etc., please send 
a4ldress.) 

rrnrii'ic ati;s —fik.st g hade, 

Sami fl Mayle, 124, Parliament Street, Derby. 

V>NrK Mitcueli., Brightling Park, near Hawkliur^t, 
Sns.sox. 

H. Wakschaw.'^ki, Bella Vista, 4', West Hill. St. 
Lajnards-oii-vSca. 

C. W. A. Ros.<i:», Culver lIou.se, Weston-super-Mare. 
Staxi.ky Bu<X)k. 20, Ejist Mount Road, York. 

W. li. TuArKr.rtAY. e o Dr. Bowman, Esq., 9, High Street, 
Can-iekfergus, Ireland. 

O. C. Tcn.vHi, 2, Nor bury Park, s.w. 

F. H. Lr.wis, 3.5, Broad Street, Rending. 

M. Miu.ak, HoU.vIiurst, Claphnm Common, s.w. 

X. G. Prrrs, Brantliill, Laiistlowne Hoad, Croydon. 

A. F. HKAI.KY, 32, Stall Street, Bath. 

E. R. DnoutiiiT, Avoca Avenue, Blackrock, co. 
Dublin. 

E. T. CHrncH, 14, Belmont Park, Lee, Kent. 

W. M< Bcssielea Cottage, Union Street, Bells- 

hill, Scotland. 

.SKCOSD GltADK. 

J. A. Na.sii, 78, Neal Street, West Bromwich, 

Wam.an Babaji Mandhale, Girgaum, Bombay, 
I ndia. 

H. J. Ai.nors, Magdala, St. Edward’s Rond, Southsca. 
Ni< nor. Eli.iott, Smithsca Cottage, Coldstream, N.B. 

A. T. Ckaxf, 1, Melrose Villas, Church End, Finchley, 
x. 

B. S. Pltkt.r. 15, Madeira Road, Streatham, s.w. 

E, B. OWEX, Fcrnlmnk, Oswestry. 

R. Payxk, High Str(x t. .Saffron Walden. 

G. S. SxTi.c.novF.. St. Elmo, Torquay. 

R. W. FnASFK, Halowood, near Liverpool. 

ElJXr.ST Muxdy, Tlic Bank, Warminster, Wilts. 

W. A, Lucas, 18, Market Place, Warminster. 

H. A. SoFOMOX, 39, Havelock Road, Fjirllmm Roa<I, 
Norwich. 

X. II. Wr.Rn, C, Gordon Terrace, Old Dover Road, 
Black heath. 

W. L. Rka, 3, Strathmore Roa»l, Nowsham Park, Liver¬ 
pool. 

THIRD grade. 

P. .V. Raixkp, Wolsej t’ate, Ipswich. 

Ai.i;XAXDi;n Aiixoi.n, Morvilla Cottage, Clyde Street, 
1‘iirtick, via Glasgow. 

D. P.Bagxai.l, Clydesilale, Bristol Rond, Birmingham. 

C. E. Pk'itixger, 01, Wt'stlwurue Roml, Slieffleld. 

T. G. Moore, 37, Mantle Street, Geelong, Victoria. 

E. T. Whig n r, .5.5, Southtown, Great Yartuouth. 
FUAxris Hole, 14, Honyatt Kcwul, Gloucester. 

E. H. llAYTER, 3, Gosyiort Road, Lymington. 

C. G. Hem-SLEY, llilderstone, Sussex Avenue, Margate. 
A. B. Miall, S8, Thrale Root], Strentliam Park, h.w. 

E. A. Cri.5'>:R. Augustine House, Queen’s Road, Browns- 
wood Park, x. 
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G. S.—Got half an ounce of nitric acid and mix it with 
five ounces of soft water. Rub the i>iano keys very 
gently with a ra.? dipjxxl in this, wearing gloves 
while you do it, and then clean the ktws with clear 
coM water. Be ver 3 * careful what you are alx>nt, 
and do not let the acid touch auylhiiig but the 
ivory. 

Z. M. IJ. -1. You might find it in Etlwanl Newman’.s 
shilling book on *• Birdsne.sting,” which used to be 

{ >ublisho«l by Van Voorst, and can now probably be 
rnd of Gurney and Jack.son, 1, Paternoster liow. 
2. The rcilshank's egg is not unlike a lapwing’s, 
but rather smaller; it is olive-brown six>tto«l and 
blotchctl with bliick, particularlj- at the larger etui: 
there are four eggs in a nest.’ The pheasant eggs 
you had better leave alone. 

MiniAM’.s BnoTiiKii.—In the answer to A. Laurie you 
will see a list of what you arc pleased to term “ the 

f ra-tical coloure<l plates” in the first six volimu'S. 

ht>se in the four others were Our Cricketing Guests 
(Australians and Americans); Arms of the Counties 
of England ; Arms of tlie Bishops ; Militarj' Bands ; 
Our Parrots: British Forest Trees; Famou.s Build¬ 
ings of the World, in the seventh volume. Nelson’s 
Signal at Trafalgar; British Pebbles; Our English 
Wild Flowers; British Ferns, in the eighth volume. 
Our Pleasure Navy; Our English Wild Fruits and 
Berrios ; Our Merchant Navy and Section of R.M.S. 
Orient; The Arms of Oxford and Cambridge Colleges ; 
The Kings and Queens of England ; Our F^lible Sliell- 
fish. in the ninth volume; and the Colours of the 
Britisli Armj- in the tenth. 

CuATTi-gtBox.—Suggestions for new indoor games are 
lx>ught by Jaques of Hatton Garden, or Ayres of 
111, Alilersgate Street. The inventor may not get 
much unlcs-s he is willing to stand the loss as well as 
share the profit. 

CiiLoniNE.—The long stories in the tenth volume were 
“ E<lrio the Norseman.” “ Englaml, Home, ami 
Beauty.” “ Harry Treverton,” “ I-vst of the Pahwiins,” 
“ Ma-^t.-r of the Shell," “ MhMj' and the Moors,” and 
“ Treasure of the Cacique.” 

D-M-stomav Fuaxk.— 1. There is a cliapter on the 
subject of “ Fire Drawings” on page 579 of “Indoor 
Games ; ' it is reprinted from our columns. 2. Laugh 
mure. 


A Lovku of Fi.owkh;i.— Some such book as “ Our 
C'liintry's Flowers," obtainable tlnough an^' l;ook- 
s<.-llcr, will enable you U) identif)- youf specimens, 
and for the pn limi’nitrj' work in jdant physiology 
you slitnild get Dr. M. C. Cwke's shilling lxx>k, or 
Oliver's “Lessons.iu Elementary Botany." 

Shif’s Ci.orKFH. —The strokes were doubled wrongly 
in onr former answer. 1 'Im*v are now struck in 
couples like a ixK^tinun's kn<K K with the single stroke 
for the half hour. Five bells:=two ]Kiirs and a single 
one ; eight bells = four pairs. 

H. H. CLARKK.^There is no at'counting for popular 
name's. The ground wren is the yellow wren, and 
the yellow wren is the willow warbler. Its nest is 
gcnenillv near the ground, in a bush or the liollow 
of a ditch. 

A. OwKX.—Tlte adilres-s of Tlic National Cyclists’ 
Union is 57, Basingliall Street. The paper i.> “The 
Natieinal Cyclists’ Keview.” You may. however, mean 
the Cvclists’Touring Club, the a^ldress of which is 
14U I'loet Street, and the jiapcr is the “Gazette.” 

H. Tl’ckkil—T here are several electrical organs now. 
It simply means that instead of operating the 
distant organ by an elaborate arrangement of lovers 
and cranks, a wire i.s used, and the current made 
and broken on much the same principle as tliat of a 
telegraph iustrument. 

C. E. V.—Y'our letter is so abominably spelt that we 
must really ask \ou to write ag-iin after you have 
improvcil your orthography. “ Sorrey," “earylest," 

“ tryed,” ami “ mutch,” are not to be tolernU*d even 
in the most devoted reader—but evidently' not 
observer—of your “ papir.” 

Venus.—R efer to your own clergyman, and tell him 
that we toM you to tlo so. It is impossible for us to 
go iuto such matters iu these columu.s. 

F, A. S.—The sailing vessels In the Royal Navy are the 
Azov, cutter, at Malta; the Daisy, cutteK in the 
North Sea ; the Gipsy, cutter, at Queenstown : ami 
the Sylph, cutter, on Customs sorvdee. Beshlcs these , 
there are the coostguanl vessels, the largest of which | 
is the Active, yawl, of 131 tons, stationed at Qiu*enK- j 
ferry. There are twenty-four of these yawls and 
cutters. I 


j G. B.—Stephens’s “ Book of the Farm” is a very full 
! treatise?, but there is really no standard book on 
colonial farming, a'though you might hear of a us«*- 
I ful one bv applying at the’ Emigrants’ Information 
1 Office. 

I Jav.—Y ou seem to have such a varied range, from the 
violin downwards, that we would ncommend you to 
buy all the iuBtruments j-ou mention, second-hand, 
and learn the lot. You will then know w'hich is 
“the nicest sounding or rather your neighbours 
will ! 

CuHT«).s LinRORr.M.—You have to be articlcxl as if to 
the law, ami pas.s preliminarj’, iutermc<liate, aud 
fimil examinatiun.s. Apply to the Secretary, 
lu.stitute of Chnrtercfl Accountauts, Copthall Build¬ 
ings, Moorgate Street, e.c'. 

A STArxcii Sl i'FORTkr. like many others, will find 
what he wants iu “ Indoor Games.” 

Ax Aberduf-X Ri;AnKR.—The “ Septin.^ular Union” is, 
we suppose, a fine name for the Ionian Islands, 
which were hande*l over to Greece in 1864. 

Vacitum Trni>i (Jas. S. Cocker, Tlios. Sjvirkes).—We 
really do not think you couM make Geis^er’s vacuum 
tulH-s for yourselves, as they require not mereh' 
considerable skill, but also special apparatus—an 
uspinitor. etc.—to make the vacuum, and bend the 
tulx‘s to the rc*quire<l shaiMi. If you are bent on trj-- 
iug, and can get “ Exporimentol Science,” by Geo. M. 
Hopkins, vou will find more about it therein than 
we have room to give you. It would ])robably be 
cheji{x st to buy the tubc^ but unle^8 you made your 
coil larger than the one given, it might not be strong 
enough to work them. 

Ska Mad.— 1. Tliore is no limit of age in the merchant 
service, even Ixys of eightoeu have been accepted. 

2. Tlic u.siiiU api)renticeship is for five years. 

3. Any one in the service, either l)cfore or abaft the 
mast, can rise to be captain by pas.sing the neees- 
.sary examinations. 4. If j-ou are going before the 
mast you may do better iu the Navy. 

J. E, H.—1. We certainly do not exchange stamps for 
any one. -Vpply. to a dealer. 2. Never attempt to 
ktx-p any living thing witliout having first learnt 
how to feed it. 3. We recommend nothing that is 
“ as cheap as possibla” 


URTl’TDnnAM.—The peculiar cryptograph with the 
right-angle I triangle i.x on page 230 of our fifth 
volume, which Inis l)eeu long out of print. 


WRrrixc, ox Gla.'^.s. -The best ink for writing on gla'js 
i.? made by mixing three )>art.s of Ixirium sulphate 
with one i«irt of ammonium fluori<le, and just 
enough sai|)hurio acid to make the mixture semi¬ 
fluid. You should, of course, make it in a leaden 
dish, and keep It in lead or elxjnite. 


Strachur.—S ee our article on “Txjaf Skeletonising.” 
It more lliau answers your questiou. 


M. R.—If the books are American you can obtain 
th<Mn through Mt'ssrs. Sampson Low & Co., or 
Mes.-,rs. Kegan Paul, Trench, TrUbuer, & Co. of 
Ludgatc HiJL 


A New Reader.— Dover i.s one of the oldest ra.stlcs, 
Cant<*rbiu:y is one of the oldest cathotlrals, and York 
Minster is the largest cathedj-al, St. Paul’s coming 
next. 


Tr. Chlor. Co. —You can get thin glas.s from Mes.«rA 
BakiT it Ci>., opticians. High Holboru, nearly opjitKsite 
Daj* ifc Martin’s old warehouse. 


L. (». .Mauriott. —See our article on “Artificial Fly 
Making,” on itage 540 of our third volume. 


Irish.max.—T he old pronunciation i.s “ selt," the new 
one ••kelt.” and the word is now often spelt kelt. 
Call it “ .and when you are corrected, uix)logise, 
and call it “ kelt.” 


Gl'.ai.dlmu.s. —We liad a description of Middleham in 
our “Castles of Euglaud ” series, on page 190 of our 
ninth volume. 


Nil siXF. Labork. —Our articles on “Beekeeping” by 
Mr. Harris are out of print, but tliev liiive be<*n 
reprinted in a book on the subject pubiisheil at our 
office. 


Inquirer.— Our article on “ Walking Sticks” is out of 
print, but j'ou will find it in “ Indoor Games.” 


Rewaix.— You will find something about it in tlie 
“ Wonder Caves of the World,” on page 806 of the 
eleventh volume. The king was Charles l 


Surveyor.— There i.s a l>ook on “ Surveving” in home 
and foreign districts publi6he<l by Crosby Lockwexx! 

Co. It is called “ Practical Surveving,” and is by 
G. W. Usill. 


T. D.—Y’’on can get the coins ehangwl at Mes-srs. Cook 
A Sons, the tourist agents, if you know of no oWicr 
moiiey-cliangers. 


W. J. S.—You can see the specifications of all the 
marine onu’ine govcrnor.s at the Patent Office Library 
in Suurhami)tou Building.s, Chancery Lane, e.c. 


Baida.— In the seventh part of “Outdoor Games," 
pri-.o Cl/., you will find an article on “ Ethiuette.” 


A Cheerful Outlook! 





A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL 
IN BORNEO. 


By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle 


RTER I.—A PALACE OF ENCHANTMENT. 

WELL - FILLED aiicl Well - Cared 
for orchid house, when the 


Introductory Note. 


Souk of our boy roadors may cry, on seeing the names 
of two authors at the licad of this page, “ What! 
A coTiple of 'em ? ” And at any point they will be 
likely to ask themselves, “ Now, I wonder which of the 
two wrote this ? " 

Tlje public in such cases is commonly left to won¬ 
der, but circumstances here are unusual When Mr. 
Ashmore Ilussan formefl a project of writing a story 
upon the subject of orchid-collecting, he applied to 
Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, the great importers of 
orchids, for special information. They referred him to 
Mr. Frederick Boyle, as one who had travelled in many 
Lauds where those plants flourish, \vho grows them, as 
an amateur, with unusual success, and publishes much 
about them. Mr. Boyle had no time to take an equal 
IKirt in writing the story, but he consented to advise, 
•lirect, and in general to lend his assistance. The out¬ 
line of the tale is his, and for all statements therein, 
historical, local, or scientific, Mr. Boyle is responsible. 
It naturally happened, since he was treating of scenes 
he ha<l himself beheld, of pcople-s and individuals he 
himself had known, that he found it necessary to take 
the pen from Mr. Russan’s Imnd and wwite a few lines 
here and tlicre. But in general lie confined himself to 
his functions of director and critic. It will be under¬ 
stood, after this explanation, that the tale rests on a 
solid basis of fact all through. 
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a pa^e of enchantment! The most 
imaginative story-teller of “ good Haroun 
Alraschid's *’ court never painted in glow¬ 
ing words suoh splendour as it contains ! 

Orchids are the undisputed monarchs 
of Flora’s realm. Their variety is 
wonderful. The artist cannot do them 
iustice; his pigments fail him. The poet 
lacks words to describe their transcendent 
loveliness—their thousand and one grace¬ 
ful forms—their changes, vagaries, mimi¬ 
cries, their daring combinations and con¬ 
trasts of soft and dazzling colours! 

We must look back to the month of 
June, 1856. The orchid palaces, which 
are now regarded as adjuncts almost in¬ 
dispensable to a great country-house, were 
few in number then, and, by comparison,, 
poorly furnished. Yet botanists and 
amateurs who recall that time think of it 
as a golden age ! They had loveliness 
enough and wonders enough to satisfy 
them in the present, and a future without 
bounds. Strange and delightful rumours 
came to hand every day, and found accep¬ 
tance. Why not, when living plants ar¬ 
rived continually, as beautiful and as 
marvellous as the most glowing fancy 
could conceive? An orchid grower in 
those days had all the world before him. 
A point here and there had been touched, 
but every collector returning with his 
spoil—so easily gathered, though, alas I so 
woefully diminished when he reached 
home—had stories to tell of greater 
marvels seen or reported. The points 
thus touched were very few and far 
apart; between them, all through the 
Tropic realms, lay spaces measureless, 
where imagination roamed unchecked. 
Such spaces have grown narrower year 
by year. Some, perhaps most, of the 
rumours and legends have been proved 
true. We poBsesa those glorious treasures 
—such of us as survive—of which we 
dreamed thirty years ago! Those who 
visit an orchid house now may think 
that—as it is expressed by one who should 
have been a poet: 

“ All beauty that the mind can hold is 
there—the quintessence of all charm and 
fancy. ... If Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like a lily of the field, the 
angels of Heaven have no vesture more 
ethereal than the fiower of the orchid I ” 

Yet it has ever been admitted that hope 
is a more blissful state of mind than 
fruition. 

Among the few importers and growers 
of that era was Balph Bider, an enthusiast. 

On the day upon which this story opens 
he might have been seen pacing the 
central walk in one of his orchid houses, 
engaged in earnest conversation with a 
companion. Mr. Bider w^as a squarely 
built, broad-shouldered man, in the prime 
of life, with a ruddy, kind countenance ; 
his hair and beard were glossy brown, 
with not a grey thread in either. 

His companion was a young man—not 
more than thirty—with a striking per¬ 
sonality. He stood six feet two in his 
stockings. His oval face was of the colour 
of burnished copper, bronzed by the 
scorching tropical sun, which had bleached 
the heavy flaxen moustache at least two 
shades lighter than his hair, but had not 
dimmed the lustre of the blue, watchful 
eyes. 

His nationality could be seen at a 
glance almost—he was a German. His 
name, Ludwig Hertz. Occupation, a col¬ 


lector of orchids. He had only one arm, 
the left. In place of the right, lost in 
some machinery, he had an iron hook, as 
useful as some people’s fingers. Indeed, 
his dexterity with that curved piece of 
iron was something to marvel at. His 
English friends, and he had many, said 
he had “ been everywhere, and done most 
things,” Mr. Hertz rarely spoke of his 
achievements, certainly never boastfully. 
He w'as well read, and a thorough botanist, 
acquainted wdth every tree and herb in 
the universe, or nearly so. His occupa¬ 
tion had ensured his being a great traveller. 
Had he been dropped from a balloon in 
any part of the Tropics an examination of 
the flora would have told him his locality. 
He had sought orchids in more lands than 
he could count on his fingers. He had 
risked his life as often as Othello, and 
thought very little of it. Such escapes, 
from savage animals and equally savage 
men, from miasma-breathing swamp, 
river flood, and ocean storm, w'ere all in 
the way of business. He loved his occu¬ 
pation, and w'ould not have exchanged it 
for a dukedom. 

Such was Ludwig Hertz, orchid col¬ 
lector and botanist. He had one little 
failing—a sarcastic tongue. He was in¬ 
tolerant of ignorance, particularly so when 
it was thrust prominently forward. But 
with those whose knowdedge of tree and 
plant and flower equalled or surpassed his 
own—with those who were conscious of 
their own shortcomings and not too vain 
to learn from another—he w as never, or 
rarely, sarcastic. Now’, conversing with 
Balph Bider, he recognised a kindred 
spirit. 

They were too much interested in 
their discussion to heed the familiar love¬ 
liness around. But it was a scene hardly 
to be matched in those days unless at 
Chatsworth, where the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire was forming that noble collection, 
with vast expenditure and pains, to which 
science owes so much. Here stood pots 
of Pcriateriaj the Spirito Santo of the 
Spanish Americans, who regard it as a 
standing miracle. From the mass of its 
big, wrinkled bulbs rose flower stems 
crowned with wax-like blossoms, each 
showdng at its heart the figure of a 
snowy dove, with purple-spotted wings— 
erect, as if taking flight. Hanging in 
baskets from the roof were CatHeyaSt 
chocolate-brown with rosy pmrple lip; 
tenderest green, with crimson lip; pale 
lemon-yellow', margined w'ith white; olive- 
green, dotted with crimson ; most glorious 
of all those glorious things, golden-yellow 
with a great frilled lip of purple streaked 
with gold. In baskets, also, were On- 
cidiumsy dropping garlands of white 
mottled with green and chocolate; browm 
outlined in gold; pale violet barred with 
rosy purple, and w’hite lip. Worm Odonto- 
gloBsiuuB were blooming there, of richest 
yellow spotted and splashed with brown; 
or huge flowers of pale orange on a short 
stalk, banded with a deeper tone. Here 
a noble Sohraliay like an Iris enlarged 
and glorified beyond all that fancy could 
conceive—crimson purple with a golden 
heart. Yonder Vcndrohiiimsy wdiite, 
straw-colour, crimson splashed; scarlet 
Epidendrums; Miltonias white and 
purple. 

One of these two men had enjoj’ed the 
triumph and the ecstasy of discovering 
some among the beauties named in their 


forest home; scarcely less had been the 
other’s delight in restoring to health and 
loveliness the plants that came to him in 
shape of leafless, withered bulbs and dry 
sticks. 

Balph Eider’s orchids were indeed his 
“ children," and as such he watched over 
and cared for them. Should one be ail¬ 
ing, his sympathetic eye noted it instantly; 
his great experience suggested the disease 
and the remedy. He spoke of them as of 
reasoning beings. He talked to them and 
almost believed that they understood him I 
Mute they w’ere, but they seemed to com¬ 
prehend and appreciate his care. Cer- 
tainlj^ they thrived as did the orchids of 
no other grower. 

Of course he had his favourites. These 
were not always the “ Kings ” and “ Queens” 

^ of the orchid world. If favouritism might 
be judged by attention, they were the deli¬ 
cate children, often the perverse; those 
which rival orchid growers could not induce 
to bloom in a foreign land ; which drooped 
and died on the slightest provocation, or 
despite the greatest care. Somehow, 
these fragile ones were often the most 
lovely. Nature holds the balance very 
fairly. Among them was one acknow¬ 
ledged Bexy the lovely Wana Bajahy the 
Ceylonese ” King of the Woods,” the most 
beautiful of the Anoectochiliy with leaves 
of brow n velvet thickly reticulated with 
gold that gleamed and sparkled. For 
more than ten years he had imported and 
studied this genus. Again and again the 
delicate plants died on his hands. Un¬ 
dismayed, he imported others, alw'ays ex¬ 
perimenting, trying different temperatures 
and moistures; and now, in a warm 
moist comer, he could show such a 
mingled mass of lovely velvet foliage, 
picked out with gold, with silver, with 
rose-colour, olive-green, grey, and coppery- 
red, as provoked the envy of his compeers, 
few of whom could prevail upon the per¬ 
verse Anocctochili to live. 

Balph Bider was proud of his success 
as a man could be, but not boastful. It 
W’as all ow’ing to his system of “ trying 
again.” He was, as has been said, an 
enthusiast, also a genius—that is, a man 
endowed with a great capacity for taking 
pains. 

One w’ould hardly have imagined, from 
his appearance, that his family numbered 
many thousands, all more or less intract¬ 
able, and dependent upon his care. He 
had evidently thrived on core, or, rather, 
love. He loved every plant that grews 
on God’s earth. 

“ I want your opinion,” he said, during 
perhaps the sixth turn dowm the hot¬ 
house. “ By that I intend to be guided. 
Do you think this w’onderful ‘ blue ’ orchid 
exists ? ” 

Ludwig Hertz stopped suddenly. 

“ Vhy nodt ? ” he said. “ Nodings isli 
too marfellous. I have seen so many 
marfels dat I gan bcliefe any dings. Und 
d3 man has seen idt I ” 

“Then you think his tale worthy of 
credence ? ” 

“ Yhy nodt! He couldt nodt—nodt— 
vhat ish de vordt ? ” 

“ Invent the story ? ” 

“ Jia ! He ish nodt leaniedt. Ho 
knows nodings of flow’^ers— noilings of idts 
value. He hafe no motife to lie.” 

“Tme. Bounce is an indefatigable 
yarn-spinner, like most old salts, but this 
seems rather out of his line. Now, taking 
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for granted that it exists, will you go to 
Borneo and find it ? ” 

“ I vill go und loolc for idt, Misder 
Rider. Vhere ish de man ? ” 

Wandering about the premises, some¬ 
where. I told him to look around and 
amuse himself. We will seek him.” 

They left the house, and entered an¬ 
other devoted to Phala^nopsis. From 
baskets and blocks of teak-wood overhead, 
the roots hung down like tangles of 
riband—green, grey, and mottled. The 
flowering season was past, but hero and 
there some belated plant let fall a wreath 
of pearly blossom, the lip veined with 
purple and gold, or snow-white touched 
with yellow. The man was not there, 
and they went on without remark. But 
Hertz glanced to and fro incessantly, with 
a watchful eye that noted every object as 
he passed; the civilised man soon learns 
that vigilance from the savage, or his 
wanderings in a Tropic forest would 
speedily be cut short. Suddenly he 
paused in deep excitement, pointing with 
his finger. 

“ Ach ! ” he cried. “ Youhafe idt—you 
hafc idt! Ach / I am robbed ! ” 

His hand quivered with agitation to the 
degree that Rider could not have identified 
the object by that means. But he guessed it. 

“ My new Phalacnopsis / You are ac¬ 
quainted with it ? ” 

He looked for the pole by which distant 
bsiskets were lifted down; but Hertz ex¬ 
tended a prodigious length of arm, with a 
hook at the end, and secured it. 

” Agquainted mit idt! ” he growled. 

Idt’s mine ! Ach ! vhat a beaudty; 
Some slikellum has robbed me! Tell me 
his name! ” 

Mr. Rider was not alarmed or shocked 
by this imputation of theft, imderstanding 
by experience that the collector spake 
figuratively. Hertz had discovered or 
heard of the new Phalaenopsis, but a 
rival had been before him in bringing it 
home. 

“ Yhat dey gall de shkellmn, sir ? ” he 
went on. But Rider put the question by. 

“ That’s the only specimen in Europe,” 
he said. “ Handsome, aren’t they—those 
dark green leaves marbled with white and 
grey ? I’m told the flower is better than 
a match for them.” 

“ Idt’s heafenly ! maufe und vhite und 
yellow spodted mit red, drei inch agross; 
drei hoondred of dera, mit a shpike a j'ard 
long ! I’m a rooined man! I kept de 
segret of dat Phalaenopais^ Misder Rider, 
for a great coup, und now idt’s boorst I 
Budt tell me how you got idt ? ” 

“ Just in the way of business, my 
friend,” Rider laughed, restoring the bas¬ 
ket to its place. ” I used no magic. As 
for great coups, get this blue orchid in 
Borneo, and that will console you.” 

In the Vanda house they found their 
man, standing with his back against a 
column, rolling a quid of tobacco roimd 
his mouth in silent awe. 

A short, muscular, bow-legged tar, 
scraggy-bearded and hairy chested, w’ith 
twinkling, deep-set eyes, and a gash in 
lieu of mouth. 

A comical-looking, self-assertive gentle¬ 
man was Mr. Robert Bounce of the 
Merchant Service. He had visited many 
strange lands, and seen more strange 
sights, but Ralph Rider's orchids h^ 
rather knocked the assertiveness ont of 
him. Just now he was meek as a shorn 


lamb. The mood, however, was not 
lasting. 

Bounce had served a number of years 
Eks ordinary seaman on board the Mary 
Anne, a vessel hailing from Singapore, 
trading in the China seas and about the 
Malay Archipelago, wherever a cargo 
might be disposed of or obtained. He 
had returned home to get rid of his 
earnings in the customary foolish fashion, 
which he had succeeded in doing. The 
little town of Draythorpe, which could 
boast of orchids as fine, perhaps, as any 
in Europe—Ralph Rider’s—was Bounce’s 
birthplace, where, having nothing better 
to do, the old salt had passed his time in 
the congenial occupations of yarn-spin¬ 
ning, sucking at a short, very black clay 
pipe, or chewing twist tobacco. One of 
his yams had been overheard by a 
gardener in Mr. Rider’s employ. The 
man had at once informed his master of 
its purport. The orchid importer had 
interviewed the sailor, digested the matter, 
and called in Ludw’ig Hertz. The collector 
having arrived, Boimce had again been 
sent for, and here he stood 1 

” Well—if this don’t beat all as ever I 
see! ” he cried, as the importer and the 
collector entered the ” house.” “ Regular 
knocks the wind out o’ me sails, that it 
do; an’ I’ve seen some purty things in 
me time—wonderful things too. Flowers 
like great quart jugs, a’most all the colours 
o’ the rainbow, full o’ liquor as the 
monkeys drinks, so they say, an’ flowers 
as the very smell’ll knock you over like a 
cannon ball! But bless you, they w’as 
only hero an’ theer; these be like a shoal 
o’ herrings! ” 

The comparison jarred on Mr. Rider. 
His lovely children like a shoal of herrings ? 
Preposterous ! Bounce, however, alluded 
to their number. 

” You mean a cloud of butterflies, 
Bounce. Herrings ? Pshaw I There’s 
nothing fishy about my orchids, I trust, 
though the blue one you say you have 
seen may be a * whale.’ But let us get to 
business. I want you to tell this gentle¬ 
man the yam you spun to me. You may 
leave out the fighting and get to the 
flower as quickly as you can.” 

Bounce shifted his quid of tobacco from 
the right cheek to the left, where it bulged 
out the size of a walnut, folded his amis, 
and spake thus; 

Right you are, Mr. Rider, I’ll get 
under way at once. I was aboard the 
Mary Anne, bound from Manilla to Singa¬ 
pore writh a mixed cargo o’-” 

“Never mind the cargo,” Mr. Rider 
interrapted. 

The old salt removed the quid from the 
left cheek to the right, and began again: 

“ I was aboard the Mary Aine, bound 
from Man-” 

“ My good fellow, never mind that,” 
Mr. Rider once more interrupted. “ Forget 
the pirates, and begin at Sarawak. There, 
I’ll tell it. The Mary Anne got too near 
the coast of Borneo. You were attacked 
by pirates, rescued by a British cruiser 
before the scamps had time to kris you. 
You went up the Sarawak River to 
Kuching, and got the holes the pirates had 
knocked in your hull plastered up, or 
mended somehow. Whilst there, you and 
a few others travelled into the interior. 
Y"ou saw a great many strange sights too 
numerous to mention, and mostly not at 
all to the point. Amongst them a certain 


I blue flower growing on a very big tree. 
There’s the story it would have taken you 
an hour to tell. Is it correct ^ 

Once more Bounce moved his quid. 
This time his eyes twinkled. 

“Well—I reck’n it are; an’ I reck’n 
as you ought to know as well as me. 
From the way you spins the yarn, sir, it 
strikes me os you must ha’ been theer.” 

“ I hadn’t that pleasure. I wish I had. 
But fire away ! Tell the story after your 
own fashion.” 

For the fourth time the sailor shifted 
his quid. For the third he commenced 
the yam of the Mary Anne. 

“ I was aboard the Mary Anne, bound 
from Manilla to Singapore, w ith-” 

“ An obstinate old donkey among the 
crew I ” interjected the importer angrily. 

“ Haven’t I already taken you and 
your Mary Anne to Saiaw ak, and you I 
don’t know how far into the interior ? 
Can’t you pick up the loose end of your 
yam there ? ” 

“ Ay, I reck’n I can, Mr. Rider,” 
rejoined the old fellow, perhaps fearftil of 
losing the expected reward; he knew the 
importer was not a man to be trifled with. 

“ Well—me an’ Jim Green, the bo’s’un, 
an* Tom Reynolds, the second mate, we 
gets hail-fellow-well-met with some o’ 
Rajah Brooke’s Malays, an’ goes up 
country to a place as was familiar to me, 
seeing as they called it Bow. It were 
Bow, that’s what it was, an’ I ’membered 
it ’cause theer’s a place o’ the same, 
name not far from London Docks. Wellv 
—I was a-lo<^ing around somewheer 
about theer—I can’t say for certain to 
ten miles or theerabouts just wheer it,, 
was—when I sees the splendidest thing 
in flowers as ever I set eyes on-” 

“ There at last! ” Mr. Rider exclaimed, 
with a sigh of relief, repeated by the 
equally impatient collector. 

“ It were up a tree—high up—a reg’lar 
mass o’greenery, an’ garlands o’ blue 
flowers a-hangin’ down all round itl I 
never seed nothing like it—never 1 I’ve 
seen nothing like it here, though what 
you’ve got’s enough to take a man’s 
breath away.” 

Hertz showed great excitement. The 
iron hook shook. He shifted his position, 
nervously moving, but did not speak, 
though ho watched the sailor narrowly, 
as if to assure himself that the man spake 
the trath. 

“ Can you describe the flowers Mr. 
Rider asked, forcing indifference, though 
he also was excited by Bounce’s enthu¬ 
siasm, BO unusual in an ignorant sailor,, 
and which could not be other than' 
genuine. 

Bounce scratched his head. He may 
have had the blossoms in his eye. There,, 
hqwever, neither Mr. Rider nor Mr. Hertz, 
could see them. 

“ Dunno as I can, sir. They was liko- 
—like a cloud o’ them butterflies you spake 
about, all blue, an’ all tied together 
with string, an’ a-tumblin’ down head¬ 
foremost.” 

Mr. Rider turned to the collector, 
laughing. 

“ Have you any idea what it is ? ” 

“ Nein, nein / vait till I see ; und, mit 
luck I vill see. Den I vill tell you. I «Tq 
satisfied—I hafe no doubt adt idl. 
Bounce has seen idt—dat ish sure! 
Vhynodtl?” 

“ Suppose we take him round ? - He 
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may be able to point out something 
sfenilar.’* 

“ Goodt! ’* 

Mr. Rider led the way down the Vand<i 
“house,” halting before a nieuss of broad, 
leathery leaves nearly two feet long, 
from which drooped a dozen spikes, each 
bearing from ten to fifteen fiowers—■ 
golden yellow, blotched with cinnamon- 
brown. 

“ Was it anything like this ? ” he asked. 

The sailor went through the customary 
preliminary to speech, shifted his quid, 
and replied: 

“ Well—it were, an’ it weren’t, you see. 
The leaves were summat like, I reck’n; 
but the flowers—well—they was blue ; as 
blue as—as the bottles you sees in the 
chemist’s winders.” 

“ Another charming comparison I ” 
laughed Mr. Rider. “ Bounce, my good 
fbllow, do stick to the butterflies.” 

“ Budt de shape—de shape ?’ interjected 
Hertz. 

The sailor scratched his head again. 

“ Well, the shape were summat like, 
that’s certain,” he said, very slowly, as if 
^fumous not to commit himself. “ Theer’s 
. a sort o’ family look about most of ’em, 
now I comes to think of it; but you see, 
Mr. Rider, not havin’ a telescope, an’ not 
havin’ wings, I couldn’t look at the blue 
un that particular.” 

“ Look at that I ” cried the importer, 
pointing to another Vanda^ a mass of 
long-leaved stems and flowers twelve feet 
high; the blossoms garlands of yellow, 
streaked and spotted with crimson- 
purple. 

“ De Pride of Shava 1 ” murmured the 
■collector, ecstatically. 

Bounce shook his head. He was getting 
muddied. 

“ The flowers be summat like,” he said, 
^the leaves weren’t haJf as high.” 

The importer turned to the collector. 

“I can’t carry it any further. We 
mustn’t expect a sailor to remember. If 
it were a vessel’s rig, now, it would be 
■difrbrent. It may be a Vanda ; again, it 
msy not. If we can get it here we shall 
be able to classify it.” 

“ Dere ish a blue Vanda in Burmah,” 
Hertz rejoined. “ I hafe nodt seen idt, 
birffc I know,” he added. 

“ Ah, yes, Vanda caeruleacena; dis- 
. covered in *37.” 

“ da / budt nodt on a tree.” 

“ You are right; and now let us proceed. 
Bounce, wiU you accompany Mr. Hertz to 
Borneo, and guide him to the spot where 
you saw this wonderful flower ? ” 


The old salt’s eyes twinkled with satis¬ 
faction. He wanted a ship badly, but had 
not expected Mr. Rider’s proposition. 
The horizon of his expectation had been 
a crown piece, or at most a sovereign. 

“ Ay, ay, sir! ” he cried, “ I’ll lead wheer- 
ever he likes to follow.” 

The collector smiled. Well he might. 
Mr. Rider laughed outright. 

“ I fancy you’ll be the follower. Bounce,” 
he said. ” I mean you will obey Mr. 
Hertz’s orders, of course. When will you 
be ready to start ? ” 

The answer required a httle deUberation. 
The sailor could be ready at half an hour’s 
notice, and would have been, if necessary. 
But eagerness, he fancied, would be rather 
bad policy. Besides, he w^as constitution¬ 
ally averse to it, being a slow-going fellow. 
Before the reply was forthcoming, the 
small parliament of three had increased 
to five. Two young men joined the group, 
shsdcing hands with Mr. Hertz, and greet¬ 
ing Mr. Rider in a manner that evidenced 
their relationship. 

“ Well, dad, and what’s afloat now ? ” 
asked the taller of the two, a bright-fEiced, 
stalwart youth of nineteen. 

“ An expedition to some imknown re¬ 
gion, you may be pretty sure,” said his 
companion. “We know what to expect 
when Mr. Hertz is called in.” 

“ Next Monday, if so be that’ll suit,” 
suddenly exclaimed the sailor, waking up. 
“Always perwidin’ as theer’s a ship,” he 
added. 

“Very good. Bounce,” said Mr. Rider. 
“ We shan’t want you to set out quite so 
soon. I’ll let you know the date of sail¬ 
ing, be sure. W'hen w'e have arranged 
the pay, and other necessary matters, 
you’ll take your orders from Mr. Hertz, 
and suit yourself to his convenience.” 

“Where is Mr. Hertz going, dad?” 
aeked the youth who had first spoken, 
with much interest. 

“ To Borneo.” 

“ You promised that I should go with 
the next expedition to the East” 

“And you promised me, too,” added 
his companion, Mr. Rider’s youngest son. 

“ My boys, the danger will be too great, 
I’m afraid. I certainly promised you. 
Jack, but I hadn’t Borneo in my mind; 
though perhaps there isn’t much diffe¬ 
rence. One jungle is much like another. 
As for you, Harry, I’m pretty sme your 
mother will refuse to hear of it. She 
knows something of the risk a collector 
runs.” 

“ Danger I Risk I ” echoed Jack, the 
elder of the brothers, rather scornfully. 


“ Why, Mr. Hertz has been pretty nearly 
all over the world, and he doesn’t look a 
penny the worse for it! A man may lose 
an arm by machinery anywhere. I don’t 
beUeve there is any danger at aU. I 
appeal to Mr. Hertz.” 

Mr. Rider laughed. He knew what the 
collector would say. 

Ludwig Hertz curled his flaxen mous¬ 
tache and smiled. The time had been 
when he also had scouted the idea of 
danger. He was wiser now. 

“ You appeal to me, eh. Yack ? Veil 
—I vill decide de question. De dangers 
are—deaf by fever, by drowning, by natifes, 
by nodings to eat. You may be shtung 
almost to deaf mit andts und shcorpions 
und centipedes. You may be poisoned 
mit slmakes und tom mit vildt beasts. 
A friendt of mine vent to Madagascar to 
findt a shcarlet Cymhidium, De natifes 
gatch him imd roast him alife. I hafe 
been lucky, budt I hafe been in many 
dangers. Idt ish moosh safer to shtay at 
home.” 

“ I’ll admit that; but when a fellow 
has made up his mind not to stay at 
home if he can help it; when he wants to 
travel and find orchids, and feels that he’ll 
do no good at home, what then ? ” 

“ He had besser gome mit me.” 

“Hurrah 1 ” 

“And leave me to get mouldy at 
Draythorpe I ” cried Harry. “ It isn’t 
fairl” 

“ Jack hasn’t gone yet, my boy,” said 
Mr. Rider, kindly. “It all depends on 
his mother, and I know pretty well what 
she’ll say. Bounce,” turning to the old 
sailor, who had never ceased to chew his 
quid, hstening intently the while, with an 
expression of great amusement, “ go into 
the house ; get something to eat. After¬ 
wards see me, and I’ll give you your 
instructions.” 

Bounce touched his hat, and rolled 
away. Not far, however; he turned at the 
sixth step, uplifting his forefinger. 

“ If I might make so bold as to advise 
that young gen’leman as wants to wisit 
them theer beasts o’ pirates,” he said, “ I’d 
tell him to stay at home along of his 
father an’ mother. When he’s had a bit 
o’ steel as looks like forked lightning 
stuck behind his shoulder blade, same as 
1 have, he’ll begin to think as theer is 
just a trifle o’ danger to be met with in 
them theer parts.” 

Having dehvered which wiping, 
Bounce opened the door and disappeared. 

(To lie continued.) 


AXEL EBEESEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 


By a. Laubie, 

Author of “ Maurice Kerdie,*^ “ A Marvellotu Conquest^ ” Raymond FrkzoUf etc. 


T)ictuke, my friends, poor Axel’s despair 
X at seeing his beloved father lying 
still and silent, and apparently dying, 
aiid breathing almost imperceptibly, 
^ver before in his short hfe had the boy 
known sorrow. It was an apprenticeship 
we, must all serve one day or another. 


CHAPTER X.—THE JUDICIAL INQUIRY. 

Happy are those whose childhood goes 
by before black grief sweeps their forehead 
with its wing I For my part, I know of 
nothing sadder than to see tears in the 
eyes which have so recently opened to 
the light. Would that for these yoimg 
guests of life the way were easy, and no 


stone were on the path against which 
they could stumble with their young feet, 
which are so ready to run for joy, and so 
heavily weighted by suflering. It astounds 
them ; it overwhelms them. Wondering 
at a world so beautiful they have no notion 
of the inevitable necessity of evil, and it 
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comes as a surprise to them. But it is a 
law from which few of them will escape. 
The most favoured by fortune, ho who i 
seems made safest against misfortune, 
learns in a moment how vain is the talk i 
of happiness. ' 

“ Say that no man is happy until ho is 
dead I ” wrote the Arab sage. For poor ' 
Axel, whose life had begun so brilliantly, ! 
in how much was this maxim cruelly 
verified I I 

Acting on the doctor’s advice, we had ^ 
taken the needful measures for trans- ^ 
porting Mr. Ebersen beyond the great 
cascade and on to Stockholm. Tlie first 
part of the journey was accomplished on 
a litter ; the second on board the Seamew, 
telegraphed for to the mouth of the Dal, 
to which the patient w'as transferred 
without any jolting. 

Is it necessary to add that I took charge 
of everything, and made up my mind to 
accompany, with Stella, our young friend 
in this sorrowful voyage ? Madame 
Ebersen, overcome with stupor and grieT, 
was incapable of attending to anything. 
As to Axel, one of his father’s helpless 
hands was held in his, and his eyes were 
fixed on the rigid, pallid face, seeking to 
discover the least sign of animation, and 
seeking in vain. If it had not been for 
the vague trembling of the lips, we would 
have thought that Mr. Ebersen had 
ceased to live. 

I had forgotten to tell yon that as soon 
as we had found him bleeding and inani¬ 
mate on the Fahlun road, we had 
hurriedly sent in search of Mr. Gulloe, to 
obtain from him some explanation of the 
catastrophe; but it was a strange and 
inexplicable thing that Mr. Gulloe was 
undiscoverable either in the country, or at 
Stockholm, or anywhere else. 

He had left the guard house with !Mr. 
Ebersen about four o’clock. Old Rolf, 
standing at the door, had seen the two 
men go off together towards the moun¬ 
tain ; five hours afterwards the inanimate 
body of Mr. Ebersen had been discovered, 
as you know, but nothing more had been 
seen of Mr. Gulloe. He had not gone to 
Fahlun that night. He did not appear 
next day. In vain w'e inquired all over 
the country, in vain w'e searched the 
neighbourhood. He had vanished in the 
most sudden and mysterious manner, with¬ 
out leaving a trace either in the village, or 
on the border of the lake, or in any of the 
mountain paths. 

Of the two w'ho had gone out, one had 
been found half dead and insensible, the 
other had fled. Great was the excitement 
among the miners. Everything seemed 
to point to a crime; and they spoke of an 
attempted murder without knowing whom 
to accuse. They were quite ignorant of 
the circumstances of the drama; but in 
all the valley the only talk was about it. 

We were entirely occupied in thinking 
of Mr. Ebersen. Oh ! that arrival of the | 
injured one in the splendid house in i 
which he lived at Stockholm, that melan- ' 
choly return among the bewildered 
servants, that carrying of the unconscious I 
body up the stairs so heavily and silently ' 
carpeted! 

It was six o’clock; at seven the most 
celebrated doctors of the town were in 
consultation around the patient, whom 
the last moving had somewhat shaken, 
for he now show'ed symptoms of fever. 
Madame Ebersen had refused to leave 


her husband’s bedside during this decisive 
consultation. 

I, and Axel, and Stella remained in 
the adjoining room. 

This close of the afternoon appeared 
long and dull to the three of us as we 
sat close together in this large apartment, 
where the darkness gradually came on. 
I do not remember to have spent a more 
wearisome time. The sorrowful tension 
of that young face which I had always 
seen illumined with a smile cut me to 
the heart. Poor boy I was he to lose his 
father, and in a way so tragic and un¬ 
expected ? Oh my friends ! you do not 
know what it is for a young man to grow 
up alone, without the support, the protec- 


sion of the crisis they had forgotten to 
give us anything to eat, and I feared far 
Stella the consequences of this too pro¬ 
longed fast. I w as thinking of going on 
a voyage of discovery when the door of 
the room opened to admit the doctors. 
They were very serious. Axel rushed 
impetuously up to them. 

“ Well,” said he, gasping. “ My father ? 
Oh 1 do not tell me he is-” 

His trembling lips refused to articulate 
the terrible word, and he suddenly turned 
liis head. 

I saw the big tears roll from his 
eyes. 

Doctor Magnus, the family physician, 
put his two hands on Axel’s Moulders. 



Carried on board the Seamew. 


tion, and the advice of a father! And I 
him we were then weeping for as dead, 
was so dear to his son ! Axel adored him, 
he admired him, he respected him, he | 
cherished him, and every now and then 
he w'ould break the silence, and a brief I 
exclamation would escape him. i 

“ He was so good, Mr. Bistrom ! Is he | 
going to die ? Tell me. Oh ! he is per | 
haps dead already I At least I should , 
like to be wdth him ! ” 

And he would have run to him; but 
I kept him back by force. It w’ould not 
do to disturb those who were now with 
him fighting wdth death. 

The short night of June arrived before 
we learnt anything fresh. In the confu¬ 


“ Your father lives, my child,” said he, 
slow ly*. ‘‘ We hope to save him. But 
no one can say at present.” 

“ May I see him ? Oh I do let me, 
sir 1 I ought to be with my mother—is 
it not my place to console her ? ” 

The doctor stood aside to let him pass, 
and he ran into the room and tlirew’ his 
anus roimd his mother’s neck. Throng 
the half open door I saw Madame Ebersen, 
pale and silent, standing by the side of 
the bed on w’hich lay the sick man, still 
unconscious. 

The door closed on this agonising scene 
between mother and son. In my turn T 
questioned the doctors. They gave me 
little hope; either death in a few hours. 











or perhaps minutes; or else paralysis. 
This gloomy news affected me much. 

Mr. Akerstrom, at length recollecting 
our presence, ordered up something to 
eat; but neither Stella nor I did much 
justice to it. 

After a lengthy consultation, the 
doctors returned to the patient and tried 
the moat energetic means to restore con¬ 
sciousness. When the sun rose, Mr. 
Ebersen hod given no signs of life. No 
one, 1 need scarcely say, had slept that 
night. All of us were waiting anxiously 
for what the day might bring forth. 

About two o’clock in the morning 
some sign of life manifested itself in the 
patient’s left side. He sighed, groaned, 
opened his eyes, and seemed to recognise 
those by whom he was surrounded. But 
Alas 1 his efforts to utter a word, or make a 
sign, were fniitless. The right side of 
his body was entirely paralysed, probably 
without resource, and the faculty of speech 
seemed to have irrevocably deserted him. 
After this first gleam of life he fell back 
into a state of weakness dreadful to con¬ 
template. The body had recovered some 
strength, some power of withstanding 
pain, but the intelligence seemed to be 
extinct. 

Axel’s despair was doing him harm. 
Poor boy I When he saw his father open 
his eyes, he had thought all was saved. 
Already he was going to throw his arms 
round him, to press on him a thousand 
•snaresses, a thousand questions; and when 
he understood the frightful truth, > and 
heard that voice so dear die away in a 
confused murmur, he received so terrible 
a shock that he fainted away. 1 carried 
him out and did what I could. Soon he 
returned to the consciousness of his grief, 
and wished to take his place with his 
mother at his father’s bedside. 

“ I must remain with my mother, Mr. 
Bistrom,” he said to me. “ It is for ma 
to console her, to sustain her.” 

Dear boy 1 Not for an instant did he 
forget this duty of being his mother’s 
protector, which destiny had so suddenly 
thrown on his young shoulders. 

And 80 the day passed, slowly and 
-painfully, in this desperate struggle of 
science with death. More than once the 
balance seemed to dip towards the terrible 
adversary; but when evening came Mr. 
Ebersen had not ceased to breathe. Life, 
like a spark threatened by too strong a 
wind, continued to dicker, feebly it is 
true, but, little as was the Ught, it gave us 
hope. 

About six o’clock in the evening I 
received a telegram from Hjelmar. 

“ Betum immediately. Your presence, 
with that of your niece, is required to 
give evidence.” 

Our departure was one trial the more 
for Axel in his grief. He clasped me in 
his arms w-hen I said good-bye, and the 
tears rolled from his eyes. 

1 did not see Madame Ebersen. Inde- 
faligably she watched at her husband’s 
bedside, seemingly deaf and blind to 
everything but him. 

At the end of the street I stopped, I 
remember, to give a last look at this house 
which had been so suddenly struck with 
sorrow. The red light of the setting 
TOn enveloped it, and the windows 
gleamed as if redecting a fire. I do not 
know why I had such gloomy presenti¬ 
ments ; but I wondered if those who 
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lived there were not in greater danger 
than they seemed. From the bottom of 
my heart I gave them my benediction, 
‘and then, holding Stella’s hand, I sadly 
took my w'ay to the railway station. 

After a somewhat wearisome journey, 
chiefly for the girl, we arrived at Fahlun. 
How much it seemed to have changed 
during a few hours I And yet the sky 
was just as blue, the air was just as pure, 
and the song of the birds as joyous. But 
for us this catastrophe so sudden and so 
terrible had enveloped us all in a veil of 
mourning. Hjelmar was waiting for us. 
He at once took us to the magistrate, 
who had already asked for me several 
times. I was examined for a long time 
about Mr. Ebersen’s journey and his 
presence at the mines, about his object, 
his antecedents, his fortune, his intention 
in coming to Fahlun, the position he 
occupied in our neighbourhood, the 
number of his domestics, his age, that of 
Madame Ebersen—and who knows what 
else ? One would have said that Mr. 
Ebersen, instead of being the victim of a 
mysterious accident, had committed some 
crime. I answered the minute questions 
of the magistrate to the best of my ability. 
I render^ full justice to Mr. Ebersen’s 
liigh character, his intelligence, and his 
honour. I related what Axel had told 
me regarding his journey. At length 
Stella was called in my place, and she 
had to say all she ^ew about the 
Ebersens. 

There never was a more serious or 
more attentive little witness. I could not 
help kissing her when she had finished, 
so proud of her w as I. 

“ And the portfolio 1 ” said the magis¬ 
trate, suddenly giving me a scrutinising 
look when Stella was silent. 

“ What portfolio? ” I asked in surprise. 

I then learnt that it was known that 
Mr. Ebersen, when he left for Fahlun, 
had taken with him a portfolio containing 
very important papers—papers without 
which it was almost impossible to arrive 
at any clear notion of certain details 
of his affairs. Hjelmar had seen it in 
Mr. Ebersen’s hands, and it was proved 
beyond a doubt that it was not in his 
ossession when we found him. A search 
ad been made about the spot, without 
the least trace of it being discovered. At 
first glance, it seemed as though the dis¬ 
appearance of this important object was 
of a nature to throw some light on the 
occurrence. But, on the other hand, 
whose interest was it to seize upon these 
papers if we were to admit the %pothesis 
of a robbery ? That nobody knew. We 
hoped to find a clue, but now we had to 
renounce this hope, and add the loss of 
the pocket book to the other mysterious 
circumstances of the case. The only man 
who could enlighten us was Mr. Ebsrsen, 
and he lay unconscious, motionless, and 
silent. 

The next matter was the disappearance 
of Isaac Gulloe. On this point I had to 
undergo another long and detailed ex¬ 
amination. But I had very little to say. 

I hardly knew Gulloe, having only met 
him once or twice when his son entered 
my school. He was reputed, it is true, to 
be a hard man, avaricious and unscrupu¬ 
lous ; but nothing definite had ever been 
breathed against him, and I did not think 
it my duty to inform the magistrate of 
the little esteem in which he was held at 


Soimeborg. I contented myself with 
telling him the truth: that I hardly knew 
him, and that I had not seen him for 
more than eighteen months. 

The inquiry being over as far as we 
were concerned, the matter remained 
very much as it was. However, the dis- 
ap^arance of Isaac Gulloe became the 
subject of every conversation. It was 
unheard of, p^ple said, that in broad 
daylight and in a civilised country, a 
man should disappear in this w-ay, as if 
he had been spirited away ! And the law 
was put on his track. 

Bolf, the watchman, had been examined 
on every point of detail relative to the 
departure of the two men. Again he was 
called and re-examined, but Bolf was not 
easily shaken, and not for a moment did 
he vary in his testimony. 

“ Mr. Ebersen and Mr. Gulloe had met 
at his house as if by appointment, and 
they had gone away together, apparently 
to idsit the copper mines. Without 
listening to them, and wdthout hearing any 
particular w’ord, he saw that the 3 ’ were 
in heated argument as they went out; 
but he W’as hard of hearing, and had 
^thered nothing of the subject of their 
intendew. 

“ Four o’clock was striking when they 
disappeared at the turn in the road.” 

And he knew no more, and nothing 
more could be got out of him. Bolf was 
not one of those people who embellish a 
story with fresh details every time they 
tell it. AVhat he said at first he said all 
through, and he always repeated liis 
evidence in curiously similar terms. 

It was a singular thing that no one 
could testify to seeing Mr. Ebersen and 
Mr. Gulloe after their departure from 
the guard-house. Neither traveller, nor 
workman, nor miner had passed them on 
the road; not a witness presented himself 
who had seen him in the neighbourhood 
of the mines; and it clearfy* came out in 
the inquiry’ that the.y had never reached 
there. Besides, as Mr. Ebersen had been 
foimd some distance from Fahlun, it did 
not seem Likely that he had turned back. 
Circumstances appearing suspicious 
against Gulloe, inquiries were made at 
the railway station and among the boat¬ 
men on Lake Dal, but without result. 
Neither at the station, nor on the beach, 
nor among anj’ of the owners of karrioles, 
was there any trace of a traveller like 
Gulloe. His disappearance remained 
absolutely inexplicable. Even supposing 
that the two men had been attacked b^- 
robbers, it was almost inevitable that the 
body of the second victim would have 
been foimd as well as that of Mr. Ebersen; 
but Gulloe had not left the least trace, 
and seemed to have vanished like smoke. 

An inspector of police came from 
Stockholm to Fahlun to aid the local 
police, but he was no more successful 
than the provincials, and after a consider¬ 
able stay he had to return baffled to 
headquarters. 

As for me, I had accepted for some 
days—as long as my presence wa.s neces¬ 
sary—the hospitality of the good Hjelmar 
and Dame Kristina. But as soon as I 
was at liberty, I hastened to return to 
Sonneborg. Like my niece I w'as in no 
humour to continue an excursion wliich 
had been marked with so tragic an inci¬ 
dent. And we sadly took our way home. 

{Tobf continued.) 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE KREMLIN. 

A RUSSIAN STORY. 

Bt David Keb, 

Author qf *^Tke Tigtr Chkf qf Burmah” He. 

CHAPTER XYIU. (CONCLUSION.)—FOR OOD AND THE CZAR. 


“ ^OMBADES, I’m going to take you along 

\ J a path through the woods, which 
will be shorter for you by a good bit than 
ifyxu went by the high road,’’ said Ivan, 
turning off into the forest hist at the spot 
where he had saved Palitzin from the 
wolves—a recollection w’hich came back 
to him with a strange irony at the mo¬ 
ment when he was deliberately throwing 
hknself amid human wolves more fierce 
and pitiless than they. “ Old soldiers 
like you won’t mind a rough road ; and as 
you’re in a hurry to join Mikhail Feodo- 
rovitch, the more distance we can save, 
the better.” 

Nothing could be more satisfactory to ; 
the Poles, who would have preferred the 
jroughest and loneliest foot-path to a pub¬ 
lic highway, where they might be met 
at any moment by a patrol of Russian 
soldiers, who would be sure to inquire 
into their character and business, and 
would not be so easily deceived as this 
simple peasant—for that Susanin had 
already penetrated their disguise, none of 
them had the least suspicion. 

They assented at once to the sugges¬ 
tion, and in a trice the gloomy shadow 
of the overhanging pines swallowed up 
the whole cavalcade. 

But though they made all the haste 
they could, the party did not seem to 
advance very rapidl}'. Nor was this at all 
surprising. The sun had already set when 
the 3 " started, and the faint light of the 
rising moon helped them but little amid 
that black mass of trees, where it w’ould 
have been dark enough even at noonda 3 \ 

Ivan Susanin himself, w'ho knew every 
foot of these woods by heart, was more 
than once compelled to halt and look 
keenly around him, in order to make sure 
that he had not gone astray; and even 
when he moved onward again, their pro¬ 
cess was very slow. The slippery pine- 
needles that strewed the ground, and the 
treacherous holes with .which it was 
honeycombed, were a perilous footing for 
the tired horses, but httle refreshed by 
^eir short rest, and before half a dozen 
miles had been traversed, they were 
stumbling at every step. 

“I’ll tell you what, uncle,” said the 
Polish leader to his guide, “we shall 
want more light for tl^ job. If we go 
on like this, some of our beasts will be 
breaking their legs and our necks too. 
The best thing we can do is to halt and 
sleep for a few hours, and then go on 
again when the moon is high enough to 
be of some use to us.” 

This proposal just suited Ivan, for every 
hour gained now was of priceless impor¬ 
tance ; and, moreover, the resolute man 
was anxious to economise his strength to 
the utmost, that it might not fail him ere 
his appointed task was done. 

The wearied Poles were soon asleep; 
but there was no sleep for their heroic 
guide. He knew well that this was his 
hbst night upon earth, and rejoiced to 


think that his death-hour would be the 
dayspring of a new life for Russia; and 
there, amid the silence and loneliness of 
the moonlit forest, with his destined 
murderers slumbering around him, the 
brave man prayed his last pra^^er to the 
God and Father of aU. 

The “Witches’ Swamp,” whither Su¬ 
sanin was now leading the deluded ruf¬ 
fians—and where, if the instructions with 
which he had charged his son were pro¬ 
perly followed out, the troopers of the 
Kostroma garrison would speedily over¬ 
take and destroy them—was a black and 
frightful morass in the gloomiest depths 
of the forest, which had engulfed in the 
fathomless abyss of its treacherous sHme 
scores of horses and cattle, and not a few 
men likewise. To its natural terrors were 
added those of the weird superstition 
which regarded it as the chosen haunt 
of the witches and demons from whom its 
ill-omened title was derived; and the 
boldest of the local peasantry shuddered 
at its very name.* 

The one narrow and winding path 
which led through this hideous pl^ was 
only to be traced by the few who knew it 
by heart amid the forest of wild grass and 
reeds that bristled over the whole surface 
of this dreadful quagmire, wkich was 
neither water nor land. One step aside 
from it was certain death, and Susanin 
reflected with stem satisfaction that, 
whatever his own fate might be, there 
was no escape for these treacherous 
assassins when once entangled in that 
deadly labyrinth. 

Happily' for the success of the bold 
peasant’s daring scheme, the Poles were 
in a good humour after their rest, and 
much less inclined than before to 
grumble at the roughness of the road. 
And when Ivan at length announced, in 
an off-hand way which would have dis¬ 
armed any suspicion, that there was “just 
one bad bit of swamp still before them, and 
then they would get on all right,” they 
answered with an approving hkugh, and 
bade him lead on quickly. 

But as they began to near the fatal 
swamp, the wild and dreary aspect of the 
whole scene, the dismal gloom cast by 
the huge shadowy pines, the ghostly 
silence and loneliness that seemed to 
weigh upon them like a nightmare, 
impressed them with a vague tmeasiness, 
bold and reckless though they were. 
And when the swamp itself came in sight, 
girdled with a black mass of impenetrable 
thickets, and masking treacherously with 
the rank unwholesome green of its tall 
wiry grass the foul sUm}' pools and 
fathomless depths of mire l^low, the 
horsemen looked blankly at each other, 
and their savage leader began to eye Ivan 
with looks of sudden suspicion. ■ 

* The province of Minsk, In Western Rnssla, has 
become nnenriably famous as a perfect nest of these 
formidable morasses. 


Susanm, however, went forward so 
fearlessly that the reassured Poles fol¬ 
lowed him without a word, though more 
than one sun-browned cheek turned pale 
to see, every here and there, the wild 
grass and reeds violently^ twisted and 
tom, as if some one had recently fallen 
into this dreadful slou^, and had strug¬ 
gled frantically to save himself ere he 
sank for ever. 

Creeping onward in single file, they at 
length attained a small patch of firm 
ground in the centre of the morass, and 
began to rejoice in the thought that their 
troubles were over. But when they 
looked forward and saw the same horrid 
imending maze of spongy turf and black 
slim^' water outspread before them as 
far as the eye could reach, their faces fell 
again, and their grim commander turned 
upon Susanin with a scowl as black as 
night. 

“ Fellow 1 ” said he sternly, “ I believe 
you are leading us wrong I ” 

“ I am ! ” replied the gallant Russian, 
undauntedly, meeting the assassin’s 
threatening look with a defiant flash of 
his stem grey eyes; “ and you are boimd 
on a longer journey than the ride to 
Yaroslavl i I have guided you into this 
swamp, but I will never guide you out 
again. Our roads are for honest Russians, 
not for Polish murderers 1 ” 

“You have betrayed us, then, you 
Russian dog ? ” roared the fierce soldier, 
clutching at his sword hilt with a savage 
frown. 

“ Ajs that I have 1 ” retorted the 
doomed hero with a laugh of scornful 
triumph. “ They may well say that you 
Poles are shallow-witted folk t Did you 
think that I was too stupid to see through 
your disguise, or did you dream that any 
Russian would ever consent to guide you 
to slay Mikhail Feodorovitch, the Father 
of Russia ? Do with me what you may, 
for you there is no escape, for you can 
never find your way through this swamp 
alive; and last night I sent my son to 
Kostroma to warn the commandant’s 
soldiers where they would find you— 
and find you they will. God save the 
Czar 1 ” 

The dauntless words were drowned by 
a yell of fiirv, as the enraged assassins 
ru^ed upon him in a body with uplifted 
swords, and the peasant martyr fell 
pierced by countless wounds, murmuring 
a prayer with his last breath. 

But the brave man did not fall in vain. 
As he had foretold, the doom which his 
murderers had so well deserved overtook 
them one and all, and the future sovereign 
of Russia reached his journey’s end in 
safety. 

A few weeks after Susanin’s heroic 
death all the great nobles of Russia were 
gathered at Moscow to do homage to the 
Czar Mikhail Feodorovitch—the first of 
Russia’s Romanoff emperors—who was 
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solemnly crowned in the Kremlin (which side him) “ is my friend Koozma here. did only my simple duty, but there was 

had been zealously purged of all traces To him, not to me, the chief honour is another who did far more.” 

of the Polish occupation) amid the loyal due. He, and he alone, breathed his own “ Name him. father,” cried the young 

cheers of assembled thousands, many of brave spirit into the hearts of our Russian Czar, “ assuretily he shall not lack his 

whom had valiantly maintained the cause i brothers, and stirred them up to break reward.” 

of their country in the dark and evil days I the yoke of Poland. He, and he alone, “ He is beyond the reach of all earthly 
that were past. still hoped when all others were yielding rewards,” answered Palitzin solemnly. 

And when the ceremony was over, the | to despair I ” “ but his memory should be dear to every 

newly-elected Czar, a strong and stately j “I did what I could,” rejoined Minin Russian. Has not our Lord Himself said, 

young man in the first bloom of youth, simply, as he stepped forth in his turn, ‘ Greater love hath no man than this, 

whose massive features were framed in a “ but such praise is too high for a humble that a man lay down his life for hia 

rich lace collar, came slowly forward, and , man like me, who could only follow w'hero friends ’ ? Even thus did Ivan Susanin, 

said in a deep mellow voice, loud enough j others had led. The uplifting of Russia the peasant of Kostroma. He had a wife 

to be heard by all aroimd him: against her enemies had begun long ere I j to love, children to nourish, many yeara 

“ Children, I thank you. You have I put hand to the work. Our mother Mos- of happiness to look forward to—and he 

suffered bravely in the cause of the , cow has had, thank God, many brave gave up all to save his country, and died 

motherland, and have delivered our white- champions, who have done far more than that she might live. All Russia’s children 

walled Moscow from the power of the in- I to save her from the grip of the Polak; have done manfully in her cause, but tho 

vader ; and when the story of Russia’s but in my judgment the best of all the bravest of them all was Ivan Susanin ! ” 

troubles and triumphs shall hereafter be Champions of the Kremlin was he who 

chronicled, your names shall be written checked before the walls of a monastery History has confirmed the good old 
in it for ever. It remains for us now to the invaders who had overleaped the ram- monk’s generous verdict, and the heroic 

offer such honour as we have to give to parts of white-walled Moscow itself. If self-sacrifice of Russia’s martyr-hero was 

those who have been foremost among the the question be who has done the most not left unrewarded. The great ruler 

Champions of the Kremlin, and to the for the cause of Holy Russia, I give my whom he had died to save exempted his 

best of them all, our noble commander in i voice for Father Abraham Palitzin! ” deliverer’s family by a special uJtase 

this holy war—Prince Pojarski! ” The sentence was approved by another (decree) from the payment of taxes for 

A lusty cheer from the throng ap- thundering shout from the listening mul- evermore, and the admiration of Susanin’s 
plauded this suggestion; but it was in- I titude, but the brave old monk—who had countrymen erected to his memory a rude 

stantly hushed by a commanding gesture | hitherto stood modestly in the backgroimd j but striking monument in his native town 

from the hand of Pojarski himself. I —drew himself away from the impetuous of Kostroma, which w as destined to send 

“That honour cannot be claimed bj^ I admirers who w’ould have flung themselves forth, more than two centuries later, an- 

me,” said the gallant leader, bowing his I at his feet, and shook his hoary head with other peasant champion to save another 

noble head in courteous acknowledgment. ' a quiet smile. Russian Czar from the hand of an even 

“ I was but the hand that did the work ; ' “ Give the glory to God, and not to me,” more determined assassin.* 

the head that planned it” (and he laid i he said in those clear coinmandins tones j AiTiiite n 

his hand affectionately upon the broad w hich liad nerved to their final effort the i KarakozoflTs pistol-shot on April 16, i«6G. 

shoulder of Minin, wdio w’as standing be- fainting garrison of Sergi-Tvoitza. “ I (the end.) 


THE ATLANTIC RECORD. 

By W. j. Gordon. 

I N readiness for the vast passenger traffic i The record from Queenstown to New’ I crossed in 5 days, 19 hours, 18 minutes, run- 
expected during the continuance of the | York is now held by the Teutonic. In I ning 2,788 miles at 20-01 knots an hour; 

Chicago Exhibition there will be launched at August last she crossed in 5 days, 16 hours, * fourth comes the Etruria, which in June 1888 

the end of this year or the beginning of 31 minutes, travelling 2 778 miles at an crossed in 6 days, 1 hour, 47 minutes, run- 

next the two largest merchant steamers in 
the world. These are being built at Fairfield, 
on the Clyde, for the Cunard Company, with 
the object of winning back the blue ribbon of 
the Atlantic that company lost when their 
Etruria and Umbria were beaten as to speed 
by the Inman “ Cities ” of New’ York and Paris. 

These new Cunarders will be 600 feet long, 
only 80 feet shorter than the defunct Great 
Eastern, and they will measure 12,000 tons 
gross, and with their tw-in screws are expected 
to accomplish 22 knots an hour and thus 
knock half a day off the present record for 
the Atlantic passage. As they will not get 
to work until after Easter 1893, they will 
not appear during the coming season, which 
will be distinguished by an immense amount 
of rivalry between the Inman and White Star 
Companies in endeavouring to raise the 
record for the newcomers to break. During 
the winter there is no Atlantic racing ; the 
steamers then take a more southerly course 
in order to avoid the icebergs ; and of the 
passages then made on the longer distance 
track no mention is made. There could not 
therefore be a better time than during this 
silent season for a few words about the Trans¬ 
atlantic service, but as the “B.O.P.” dealt so 
fully w’ith the matter of ocean racing in “ Our 
Merchant Navy,” we need say little about the 
past.* 

• See “ Our Merrhunt Navy,” in our ninth volume. 

Tliebe articles were illustrat^l with a large folding 
coloured plate, giving sections of the Orient and other 
famous vessels. 


average of 20*35 knots, or 23-43 statute miles ning 2,854 knots at 19*58 knots an hour ; 



Inman Liner “ City of Paris,** 


per hour. Next to her comes her sister the and fifth comes the City of- New York, which 

Majestic, which a fortnight before crossed in in March 1891 crossed in 6 days, 2 hours, 10 

5 days, 18 hours, 8 minutes, travelling 2,777 minutes, travelling 2,886 miles at an average 
miles at 20-10 knots an hour. Third on the of 19-74 knots an hour, 

list is the City of Paris, which in August 1889 The record from New York to Queenstown, 
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the uphill road as it is called, is also held by 
the Teutonic, which in September last crossed 
in 5 days, *21 hours, *26 minutes, travelling 
2,791 miles at 19-74 knots an hour. Next to 
her comes the City of New York, which dur¬ 
ing the same month crossed in 5 days, 22 
hours, 50 minutes, travelling 2,777 miles at 
19-44 knots an hour. Third on the home¬ 
ward passage is the City of Paris, with the 
6 days, 0 hours, 29 minutes accomplished in 
May 1889, in a voyage of 2,894 miles at an 
average of 20 03 knots an hour ; fourth is the 
Majestic, with the 6 days, 2 hours, when she 
crossed in July 1891, doing her 2,882 miles 
at an average of 19*74 knots an hour; and 


adding of 5 per cent, to the power to add one 
! per cent, to the speed, at the cost of quite an 
' alarming increase in the coal bill. 

There is another limit, it is true, but that is 
not a fixed one, and will probably be enlarged 
by the progress of invention. All these new 
ships have engines on the triple expansion 
principle, in wWch the steam passes first into 
the high pressure cylinder, and then enters the 
middle cylinder, and then the large low pres¬ 
sure cylinder. The high pressure end of the 
engine room is always the hottest, especially 
on the middle platform, where the men are 
stationed to look after the lubrication of the 
cross head, the piston rod, and the link 


Great Western reduced it to 10 days, 10 hours, 
15 minutes; but why continue in detail ? 
The City of Richmond brought the record 
within 8 days with 7 days, 18 hours, 50 mi¬ 
nutes ; the Servia, still the largest Cunarder 
afioat, brought it within 7 days with 6 days, 
23 hours, 50 minutes ; and the City of Paris 
brought it within 6 days with 5 days, 23 
hours, 7 minutes ; but, as in all records, the 
differences get less and less as the effort 
becomes greater, and we now reduce by hours 
whereas formerly we reduced by days. 

The Inmans, recognisable by their boats 
being all “ Cities,” first appeared on the 
Atlantic road in 1850; the Anchor liners. 



fifth isHhe Etniria, with the G days, 5 hours, 
19 minutes, done as long ago as February 
1887, when she ran 2,911 miles at 19-49 knots 
an hour. 

We have in each case given the distance, 
as, owing to the weather and the road taken, 
the length of the voyage varies considerably. 
The Cunarders have for some years had a 
specified track along “steamer lane,” but 
now an agreement is talked of by which the 
Cunarders, White Stars, Inmans, Guions, and I 
Nationals will each keep within specified , 
limits, so that they will be very much in the 
position of railway companies each having 
their own line, which, for good or for evil, is a ' 


motion. Compared with these men, those who 
look after the crank have a nice cool berth; 
and every* inch of pressure makes the forward 
end of the engine room hotter, the radiation 
being so tremendous, although the inter¬ 
mediate cylinder men suffer little, and the 
low pressure men work in quite an enjoyable 
temperature. Among the boilers too the tem¬ 
perature is of course terrible, and sometimes 
the heat there will rise to 150 F., which is 
excessive for human life. In high tempera¬ 
tures good steady work cannot be done, 
and where, as in ocean racing, the last foot¬ 
pound of useful work has to be got out of the 
engines, it is, when other things are equal, the 


whose best representative was, and is, the 
City of Rome, which was originally built for 
the Inman line, appeared in 1856; the 
National line, whose best boat was the 
America, now an Italian cruiser, appeared in 
1863 ; the Guions, who may be said to have 
begun the real racing with iheir three ” grey¬ 
hounds,” the Arizona, the Alaska, and the 
ill-fated Oregon, came on the scene in 1866 ; 
and the White Stars did not come on the 
road till 1870. 

But the White Star Line of the familiar 
sailor song did other work before it took to 
steam between Liverpool and New York. 
It began in the gold fever days in the 



White Star Liner ** Teutonic.” 


few miles longer or shorter than that of their 
competitors. 

It will be seen that the Etruria has not yet 
done the distance within six days, but she is 
included as being the fastest, or the luckiest, 
of the present Cunarders. Her sister the 
Umbria has done almost as well, but there 
was no need to include her, the point it 
was desired to emphasise teing that the 
Inmans were built to beat the Cunarders 
and did it, and the White Stars w-ere built to 
beat the Inmans and did it, and there is no 
reason for doubting but that the new 
Cunarders will in their turn beat the Stars. 
It is only a question of engine power ; a mere 


ship with the coolest rooms which wins the 
day. 

The Cunarders have been on the road for 
many years, and have the highest of reputa¬ 
tions for comfort and safety. They date from 
1840, and for a long time kept to paddles in 
preference to screws ; their last paddle boat 
being the Scotia, which once crossed from New 
York to Liverpool in 8 days 22 hours. What a 
change there has been in this Atlantic record ! 
The Sirius, the first of the steamers, did her 
best in 18 days, 11 hours, 15 minutes; the 
British Queen reduced this to 13 days, 18 
I hours, 10 minutes; the Liverpool brought it 
1 down to 11 days, 18 hours, 5 minutes; the 


clippers trading to and from Australia, and 
it was only when Mr.Ismay bought out the old 
partners that the Oceanic Steam Navigation 
Company began business w’ith the Oceanic 
in August 1870. She was the first steamer 
built with the saloon amidships, and she was 
thus the pioneer of the modern type of 
liner. Following her next year came the 
Baltic, Republic, Adriatic, and Celtic, besides 
the Asiatic, Tropic, and the old Gaelic and 
Belgic. In 1874 came those wonderfully 
honest ships the Germanic and Britannic, 
which are still w'orking, and doing better than 
ever, with the same boilers and engines they 
started with. Following them came the 
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Arabic, the Coptic, Ionic, and Doric, now on 
the New Zealand road under charter to the 
Shaw Savill Company; the new Gaelic and 
Belgic, now, like the Oceanic, on the line 
between San Francisco and Hongkong; the 
Cufic and Runic, and the great sisters Majestic 
and Teutonic, which with the new cattle boats 
Nomadic and Tauric make up the 83,000 
tons of shipping under the White Star flag. 

The Teutonic and Majestic are sister ships, 
and were built by Harland and Wolf! of 
Belfast, like all the rest of the line. They 
were designed as far back as 1880, but it 
was not until 1886 that the state of the 
passenger trade warranted their being started 
on, and then, unlike almost all other ships, 
they were built without any specification 
or estimate. They were the &st vessels 
built under arrangement with the Admiralty 
for use as cruisers in time of war. If the 
Suez Canal were closed, they could run the 
distance from Portsmouth to Bombay, 10,730 
miles, in 22 days, and they could take 2,000 
troops each to any part of the world without 
calling at a coaling station, which are things 
no other ships afloat could do. 


ceivable; they are of course floating hotels 
of the most elaborate description. They 
each carry 300 first class passengers, 175 
second class, and 855 in the fore cabin ; and 
though it takes, exclusive of the officers, 
only forty sailors to work them, they each 
require twenty-five cooks and sixty stewards 
in the hotel department, and twenty-five 
engineers, sixty firemen, forty-eight coal- 
trimmers, and thirty-five electricians and 
machine men, to attend to their machinery. 

They have each two sets of engines, one 
for each screw, and the screws are, as usual, 
of manganese bronze, and are four-bladed, 
19 feet 6 inches in diameter. These screws 
overlap some 5^ feet, the starboard screw 
being 6 feet astern of the other, and they 
average seventy-eight revolutions a minute, 
the longest shaft measuring 205 feet and 
weighing 76 tons. The engine-room is 50 
feet long, and the cylinders of the engines 
are 43 inches, 68 inches, and 110 inches 
diameter, the steam passing from the smallest 
to the largest as we have said. In these 
engines there are 20 miles of condenser 
tubes, through which the water has to pass 


reminds us that when the chief engineer of 
the Majestic was first appointed to the ship 
he had already run 132 voyages to and from 
America, making up a distance of 941,000 
statute miles, while his successor in the 
Britannic had even gone farther, and tra¬ 
velled on the Atlantic passage 1,100,000 
miles, or more than twice the distance to 
and from the moon. 

The Teutonic and Majestic began to be 
built just in time to be available for Admi¬ 
ralty purposes under the new cruiser scheme, 
and they were consequently the first to be 
designed for an armament. Their battery 
consists of 12 quick-firing 4-7 inch guns, 
throwing a 45 lb. shot, and firing by electricity 
or percussion at the rate of 12 rounds a 
minute. These guns are of great penetrative 
power considering their size, and can send a 
shot 10 inches deep into an armour plate. A 
ship of such speed dashing between two 
antagonists, and raining in 144 of such 
missiles during the minute she passes, would 
be a most formidable foe. 

The Teutonic’s 6 days, 16 hours, 31 mi¬ 
nutes from Queenstown to New York, is not 
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They are each 582 feet long, 57 feet 6 
inches wide, and 39 feet 4 inches deep, being 
longer, and narrower, and shallower than 
the City of Paris, which in tonnage register 
is the largest vessel at present in existence. 
Like all the modem ships they are built of 
mild steel, but their skin plates are very 
large, each being 24 feet long and a yard 
wide, and overlapping from the bow, unlike 
those of the “Cities,” in which the joints 
are strapped, and unlike those in every other 
vessel, in which they are merely butt-jointed. 
Of course the ships are cut up into com¬ 
partments by bulkheads, and they have a 
longitudinal bulkhead down the middle 
dividing them into halves, and all the doors 
in the bulkheads are controlled from the 
flying deck by wire ropes, which when let go 
allow them to descend gradually, the fall 
being eased down by cylinders containing 
glycerine; and in Edition to this there 
is an automatic arrangement by which the 
mere rising of the water in the hold closes 
the doors. Some idea of the size of these 
huge vessels may be gathered from the fact 
that the promenade deck is 4 cricket pitches 
long, with a clear gangway of 6 yards on 
each side of the deck houses. 

Their fittings and furnishings are con- 


three times, and the crank shafts weigh 41 
tons. 

To feed the fires 13i tons of coal are 
used every hour, which means 320 tons a 
day, or six train-loads, each of thirty-twro 
trucks, for the one trip across the water. 
The bunkers will hold 3,000 tons of coal, 
but the custom is to work from Liverpool 
with British coal, and to come back with 
American. And to drive the engines at full 
speed with their 17,000 horse-power nominal, 
these fires have to produce 120 tons of 
steam an hour by the evaporation of 4,320 
cubic feet of water, and every hour 4,000 
tons of sea water have to pass through the 
tubes of the surface condensers. The ner¬ 
vous can derive some comfort from the 
thought that the same power that is used 
to pump this water into the ship can also 
be used to pump it out. 

When fully loaded, although the net register 
is only 4,244, the ship’s displacement is not 
far short of 14,000 tons, and this huge mass is 
driven through the sea at the rate of 2,000 feet 
a minute. The rate at which the mighty 
engines have to work can be better realised 
perhaps by remembering that the piston-rods 
have to travel a third as many miles as the 
vessel steams. And this mention of distances 


only the best performance across the Atlantic, 
but it included the best day’s work ever 
done in steam navigation. The distances 
run each day were 460, 496, 505, 510, 517, 
and 290 knots, the 517 eclipsing the City of 
Paris’s 515, and the Teutonic’s own 512 in 
August 1890. But enough of the White Stars, 
to which we have devoted so much space owing 
to the Teutonic’s now holding both records; 
and, by the way, the Majestic holds another 
record, that of 6 days, 10 hours, 30 minutes 
for the best maiden voyage; her sister taking 
second place with 6 days, 14 hours, 20 
minutes. 

The two great Inman liners are quite as 
famous, and quite as elaborate in their pas¬ 
senger accommodation. They also are sisters, 
although owing to a slight difference in cargo 
space the City of Paris is nominally the larger. 
They are 560 feet long over all, being 35 feet 
shorter on the load water line, and they are 
63| feet wide and 42 deep. Some idea of 
their size may be gathered from the fact that 
from the keel to the flying bridge the height 
is 76 feet, say as high as an ordinary six- 
storey house. 

They also have double screws and a double 
set of engines, the cylinders being 45 inches, 
74 inches, and 113 inches, working ai a pres- 
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sure of 150 lb., and driving the screw at the 
rate of 85 revolutions a minute, the nominal 
power being 18,000 horse. Their gross ton¬ 
nage is 10,500, but their real displacement 
when loaded is over 13,000, their engines 
alone weighing 2,000 tons. They carry 
nearly 2,000 people, of whom 630 are first 
class passengers and 390 second class. 

The present Cunarders are smaller boats. 
The Etruria, for instance, is 500 feet long 


I while to look after the hotel department there 
are 72 stewards, 6 stewardesses, 24 cooks, 2 
masters at arms, and a surgeon. The 
Umbria is a sister ship, and like her in all 
respects. The Servia is 15 feet longer than 
these, and they do the passage in 18 hours 
less, at the cost of 500 additional tons of coal. 
Speed is in fact but a question of coal. The 
steady-going Britannic, which was engined by 
Maudslays, works at 70 lb. pressure, is as 


tion we would have to set not only the sav¬ 
ing of time to the passengers and goods, bit 
the decreased first cost of the ship and the 
decreased cost of working owing to machinery 
having in so many ways taken the place of 
human hands, and also owing to the concen¬ 
tration of power in the use of larger vessels. 
During the last 14 years the average tonnage 
has increased 30 per cent. In 1875 the 
average size of our steamers was 635; in 



Cunard Liner " Umbria." 


and 57 feet wide. She is a single screw ship, 
with one cylinder of 71 inches and two of 
105 inches, and her engines work up to 
14.000 horse power, at 110 lb. She has 72 
furnaces, and in these 42 tons of coal have to 
be kept burning; and to coal her for an out 
and home trip the trains of trucks extend for I 
two miles. The firemen and coal trimmers 
on the Etruria number 112 ; there are a dozen , 
engineers, besides 48 seamen and 7 officers; I 


regular as a railway train, and keeps up the 
speed which once gave her the record on 
840 tons of coal for the voyage. To gain a 
day and a half on her the Etruria has to 
bum 2,250 tons, or an increase of over 1,400 
tons! It is all a question of coals. A ship 
could be built to run 40 knots ; but then she 
would have to be of 160,000 horse power, 
which means 2,000 tons of coal a day ! 

But against this increased coal consump- 


1889 it was 835. In 1875 there was an 
average of 3*98 men to every 100 tons ; in 
1889 the average was only 2*73 to each 100. 

But we have had figures enough. We have 
let them speak for themselves because they 
are so eloquent and wonderful. There are 
many other points—and many other ships— 
to which we might allude, but for these we 
refer our readers to our first article. 

(the end.) 


I N these days of gigantic European armies, 
with their wonderful organisation, arms 
of precision, smokeless powder, aided by 
signalling and bicycling—the utility of which 
has fortunately yet to be proved—it will be 
amusing to contrast the state of conser¬ 
vative, nay, happy-go-lucky placidity with 
which Persia, one of the most powerful 
kingdoms of the East, still maintains its 
armed forces. Of the ancient Persian 
armies every schoolboy knows. 

The regiments of the Persian army are, as 
a rule, territorial, the officers and men being 
largely drawn from one single tribe or dis¬ 
trict. The prevalent language of the army 
is Turkish. The artillery form a separate 
class, and are composed of tall stout men 
who possess the character of being very 
brave. These soldiers are generally re¬ 
cruited from the neighbourhood of Tabriz, 
the seat of government of the heir-apparent, 
and are usually Toorks. Very much 
dependence is placed upon this branch of 
the army, as they are excellent gunners, 
and with their old-time short-range muzzle- 
loaders would still prove no contemptible 
foe to the more modern forces of Europe. 


THE SOLDIERS OF THE SHAH. 

By Major Grahame. 

Their fidelity has ever been found most re¬ 
liable, and in the event of internal disputes 
or disturbance, the side to which they incline 
would probably be the victorious one. 

The pay of a Persian soldier is nominally 
seven tomans (2Z. 15s.) per year, with 
rations, but peculation is so rampant that 
by the time it reaches him through the 
various channels of circumlocution—begin¬ 
ning at the Treasury and ending with the 
pay sergeant—it dwindles to one half the 
sum. 

His ration of 34 lbs. of bread per diem is 
quite another matter. The line of pecu¬ 
lation must be sharply drawn here—if this 
is tampered with he mutinies at once, and, 
once aroused by injustice or robbery con¬ 
nected with his food, there is no atrocity of 
which the Persian soldier is incapable. 

The soldier when off duty is left to shift for 
himself; no compulsory attendance at certain 
meal hours, no roll calls, afternoon parades, 
or fatigues. When not actually on parade or 
on guard he is fancy free, and quite his own 
master, and devotes his unoccupied time to 
add to his scanty pay by becoming a Oibeo- 
nite of the town. He makes mud bricks. 


splits firewood, and is willing to work as any 
one’s servant for the modest sum of 9d. (= a 
kerain) a day. He is hardworking, and it is 
by this extra work he is enabled to live. 

Easterns as a rule are generally inclined to 
be fond of making money, hoarding it, or 
lending it out on usury. The Persian 
soldier in some cases and by such means 
becomes rich. One practice amongst these 
usurers is to form what we moderns would 
term a syndicate, or, in other words, some 
ten or more of them subscribe an equal 
share to a general fund, usually a kerain 
(9d.) each. The capital of ten men would 
thus amount to 7s. 6d. This sum they lend 
out at 100 per cent, per month to anybody 
without security—but nevertheless quite 
safely. Woe is the fate of any impoverished 
debtor who fails to pay his interest at the 
month’s end ! The mode of recovery takes 
a peculiar form, which would not, or could 
not, exist in any but an Eastern land If 
the applying creditor is sent empty away, he 
returns immediately with nine companions 
(the remainder of the syndicate) more 
hungry than himself. These ten men 
quarter themselves upon their victim and 
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literally eat him up. They assist the poor 
wretch in the work of his household, but pro¬ 
vide themselves at the host’s expense. Little 
by little, step by step, they will dispose of the 
contents of his house—with the owner’s 
consent of course, for he dare not object— 
and should this pressure prove insufficient 
to secure payment, they will invite a further 
contingent of their comrades to increase the 
number of unwelcome guests. Large sums 
in the aggregate are advanced on this pecu¬ 
liar and strange co-operative system, and it 
is a common belief that a man who has 
commenced to borrow from the soldier is 
mined beyond redemption. 

The Persian soldier, even on state occa¬ 
sions, makes but a poor show. No polish or 
pipe-clay with him—in fact, at his best his 
appearance is a ludicrous one. His uniform 
is of cotton cloth, and mostly of a deep blue 
colour. It is made of what we would call 
** shirtings,” and when new is very suitable 
for a warm country. New and fresh it looks 
smart enough, but soon the buttons begin 
to disappear, and are replaced by others of all 
sorts, shapes, colours, and sizes. His conical 
shaped sheepskin shako soon becomes shabby 
and loses its hairs, the natural result of its be¬ 
ing made to perform double duty—as a pillow 
by night and a hat by day. With regard to 
his feet covering it is still worse. No two 
men in the regiment are alike, so that on the 
whole, as a representative body of armed 
men, they present a most depressing and 
melancholy appearance. 

One of the most curious things observable 
about the appearance of the soldiers of the 
Shah is that they visibly swell in bulk as the 
cold weather comes on, and each man’s uni¬ 
form becomes apparently much too tight for 
him. The explanation of this is not far to 
seek. The warrior wears beneath his uniform 
several coats—but they are not his own. The 
soldier is the peripatetic pawnbroker of Persia, 
and dons the garments entrusted to him, not 
only for safety, but comfort also, besides 
taking cent, per cent, a month as interest 
upon his load. 

Some little improvement has of late been 
made in the army equipment. A few years 
ago some of the regiments were supplied 
with old Tower muskets — the original 
” Brown Bess.” Many had no locks, and to 
fire them in many cases meant bursting and 
maiming to all around. These dangerous 
weapons have had their day—and the Shah’s 
army now possesses tolerably good modern 
fire-arms. 

The Persian soldier is a hardy, active, 
powerful, brave man—who thinks nothing of 
marching thirty miles a day—(what would 
our British or French and German warriors 
say to this ?)—and supping at the end of his 
journey on dry bread. He is no doubt a 


R ugged and rent is the Cornish coast. 

And the sea seethes white where it 
beats the shore, 

’Mid the caves and zoms; its hollow 
roar 

O’erwhelms the cries of the sea-bird host. 
Tempest nigh—in truth like a ghost 
Of days mediieval—grim Bottreaux* tower 
Silently stands from hour to hour. 

For never a bell can its belfiy boast. 
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“ mercenary,” but he fights well, and is the 
cheapest soldier in the world, quite ready to 
give and take hard knocks. 

There is a strong feeling of esprit de corps 
amongst the Persian troops, and they are 
much attached to their officers, many of 
whom have risen from the ran^ and are 
scarcely deserving of the distinction, 
being not only very inefficient in the per¬ 
formance of their military duties, but also 
cruel, overbearing, and much given to drunk¬ 
enness and debauchery of the lowest kind. 
The exceptions to this sad state of things are 
to be found amongst the few Austrian and 
Bussian drill instructors, and one or two 
Italians and Frenchmen. 

The Persian cavalry consists of regular 
regiments and of Persian Cossacks—all fine 
men, well horsed and drilled—who are con¬ 
sidered the cheapest mounted troops in the 
world. The Cossack regiments are officered 
by Bussians. The horses are strong, active, 
and hardy. They will march thirty miles a 
day over the rough so-called roads and steep 
winding mountain passes with the greatest 
ease, and without displaying any exhaustion 
from their day’s work. 

There is also a large body of irregular \ 
cavalry about which nothing favourable can | 
be said. The men are ill clad, their mounts 
are often mere skeletons, simply attributable 
to the fact that they rarely receive pay 
or rations for themselves, or forage for their 
beasts, in the right quantity. When on 
regular service their aspect changes much 
for the better. On starting they resemble 
scarecrows, but after a twelve days’ march, 
covering some three hundred miles, during 
which they have been provided with regular 
food, both men and horses at the journey’s 
end are pictures of health and peiiect con¬ 
dition. 

But yet the Persian soldier, when called 
upon, docs the best he can to make a smart 
appearance. Previous to a grand parade or 
review he may be seen carefully preparing a 
plume of white feathers abstracted from the 
tail and wings of the nearest domestic fowl, 
and binding them to a piece of stick. When 
tliis martial tuft has attained the size of a 
lamp-brush, he triumphantly affixes it to his 
shako I On the occasion of official illumina¬ 
tions, composite candles are served out by the 
local governor at the rate of one to each man. 
The colonel has, of course, a greater number 
of men on his muster roll than ever make an 
appearance on parade ; he keeps the number 
issued for these paper men, while the other 
officers appropriate one half of the remainder. 
The non-commissioned officers eat (steal) a 
certain proportion, so that by the time the 
candle originally issued reaches the soldier ! 
it has dwindled to one-fifth, and barely suffi- | 
cient to place in the muzzle of his musket to ! 


THE BELLS OE BOTTBEAUX. 

A COENISH TALE. 

By Herbert Howard. 

Long, long ago—when the minstrels sang 
Of Arthur’s deeds with his wondi-ous 
Bwor<L 

Excalibur; when the festive board 
Was heR at Tintagel till the rafters rang— 
A ship was making for Bottreaux town 
Where an eager throng stood down by the 
shore, 

For deep in her hold the vessel bore 
A peal of bells for that belfry browfi. 


carry out the illumination, which takes place 
at a given signal, when matches are passed 
round, candles lighted, arms shouldered, and 
a grand “ present arms ” performed. Each 
musket, with its supposed full-sized lighted 
candle, makes a grand show, and completes 
the ceremony, representing a ftii de joie ac¬ 
cording to Persian military regulations. The 
wholesale system of peculation of which this 
little trick is an instance, and to which I have 
referred in the first part of my article, per¬ 
meates the whole army; and although an 
ample sum is allowed for its proper support, 
very little of it reaches the lower ranks. 

A Persian regiment on the line of march 
is a strange spectacle. Every three soldiers 
are allotted a donkey—for there is no baggage 
train and no commissariat wagons. On this 
unfortunate donkey is placed the worlffiy 
wealth of its three proprietors, together with 
their muskets. Occasionally the veiled wife of 
a soldier also bestrides the patient beast. On 
they come, laughing, singing, groups of a 
dozen at a time. The short tchibogue is 
passed from mouth to mouth. The colonel’s 
lady (or perhaps one or two of them) travels 
in a light horse litter covered with scarlet 
cloth, and quite concealed from the eyes of 
the indiscreet. The other regimental ladies, 
all closely veiled, are borne in more modest 
panniers, one on either side of a mule. The 
procession extends perhaps over two miles, 
with long gaps between each group of way¬ 
farers. The only luggage consists of trunks 
belonging to the officers, and a few large 
copper pots for cooking purposes. Last 
come the officers, chatting merrily and smok¬ 
ing their silver water pipes, which a ragged 
fellow on a mule replenishes with tobacco 
and fires with live charcoal as they are 
smoked out. 

Wo may be quite sure that each car¬ 
ries about him his bottle of arrack, the 
strong coarse spirit of the country. The 
regiment possesses no tents. It will find 
ample accommodation before sunset every 
evening until its march is completed in the 
caravanserais or travellers’ houses of rest 
which are placed along the public routes at 
distances of twenty-eight miles. On the 
whole they appear to be a very happy, con¬ 
tented body of men ; like all Easterns they 
take life very quietly and much as a matter 
of course ; it takes a great deal to put them 
about, and very little to please them. The 
soldier is very proud and self-satisfied to know 
that he is the only man in Persia who cannot 
be bastinadoed. Such a punishment is con¬ 
sidered too degrading for him: when he 
commits himself seriously the “tyana” or 
cat-o’-nine-tails is administered to him, in 
lieu of the humiliating sticks which are 
reserved for the common herd of the popula¬ 
tion. 


The sky o’erhead was cloudless and blue, 
The sea beneath her threatened no ill; 

As the wind her snow-white sails did 
fill. 

Like a startled swan the good ship flew. 
Across the waves from King Arthur’s hold 
The chiming for vespers came thro’ the 
air; 

The pilot he murmured a hasty prayer 
Of thanks for God’s mercies manifold. 
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Now the captain's heart was merry and gay 
As he paced the deck with measured tread, 

And he scoffed at the pilot's prayer and said — 
So sure in himself was he that day— 

**For this passage fair, thank a favouring breeze, 
And the ship and her sails; thank Ood ashore. 
When thou sittest at home, thy labours o'er, 
And roam’st no more beyond the seas.” 


The thunder rolled, the lightning flashed, 
A wild sea swept o’er the doomM ship; 
It grasped her tight in its deadly grip. 
And round her bows in its fury lashed. 

Then down she sank. The ocean wild 
Hugged tight its prey to its bosom cold; 
Above the storm those bells out-tolled 
A deep death-dirge for those souls defiled. 



He looked around, did that pilot grave, 

He doffed his cap and glanced up to Heaven, 

“ As I trust in the Lord to be forgiven. 

So Him do I thank — He alone can save ! ” 

The captain turned with his face a-frown, 

“ Methinks we have shipped a saint aboard ! 

I swear by the hilt of Arthur’s sword 
That thou shalt swim ashore—or drown! ” 

The crew laughed loud, good sport’twould be; 
They seized the man ; but the sky grew dark; 
The folk ashore saw the gallant bark 
Shiver and reel in a raging sea. 


Their shrieks were lost ’mid the waves’ fell roar 
As billow on billow came rolling on ; 

Of those who manned the good ship, but one. 
And he the brave pilot, e’er reached the shore 1 

And now whenever the storm-winds blow. 

Or the sea is stirred near that ancient pile, 

E’er and anon may be beard tlie while 
A sound of bells in the depths below; 

And grave men stand and list to their clang. 

And gaze in awe at that silent tower. 

Wherein ’tis decreed by a mighty power 
Whilst the earth endureth they never shall hang! 
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T he snake season is over now, and those of 
you who go in for coiling pets have, I 
hope, long since got them all safely and 
snugly stowed away in their winter quarters; 
buried, fat and hearty, in moss and earth for 
a six months’ nap (oh, lucky snakes !), or 
feeding well in hot cages if you propose to 
keep tliem ** up ” instead of allowing them 
to hybernate. I am glad to know for a fact 
that the number of serpent-fanciers among 
the readers of the “ B. 0. P.” is yearly on the 
increase. 

Now, in this country, when we hear of a 
boy keeping snakes, it almost “ goes without 
saying ” that he patronises the reptile known 
as the common snake {Tropidonotm itairix) 
—what we, with our insular egotism, are ac¬ 
customed to call the common British snake, 
or even the English snake, heedless of the 
fact that it is found nearly all over Europe. 
This popularity of the common snake is due 
not to its own merits, but to the circumstance 
that scarcely any other species is to be ob¬ 
tained for the purpose here. You can buy 
them through the summer at almost any 
shop where they sell gold-fish and things of 
that sort; small ones cost ninepence or a 
shilling ; big ones, half-a-crown, and between 
the two there are as many prices as sizes. 
Yet I think that, if I were consulted on the 
point, a natrix is the very last snake which I 
would recommend to anybody as a pet. 

Not, by any means, because it is a “ com¬ 
mon” snake—f/iaf would not prejudice me 
against it. It is undeniably a pretty reptile, 
lithe, active, and showy. Indeed, if you 
happen to have a cage full of serpent^ such 
as faces me as I write these words, a cage 
wherein are crimson-striped garter-snakes, 
brilliant ribbon-snakes, golden-red Japanese 
vibikaris, and other gaily-coloured specimens, 
you will find, as I do, that people always 
select the English snake for especial remark 
if there chances to be a representative of the 
homely reptile among its foreign brethren. 

I suppose it is the bright yellow “ collar ” 
that attracts attention, though its general 
h>ie of {esthetic olives, variously shaded, and 
the speckled white ventral surface it displays 
as it rears itself against the glass, are deserv¬ 
ing of notice too. Then again, its form and 
movement are extremely graceful, and what 
is more, they remain so—it doesn’t get stiff, 
sluggish, and lazy as so many snakes seem 
to do in captivity; on the contrary it never 
loses its native rapidity of action, though this 
perhaps is only the result of its native ner¬ 
vousness, which it does not appear ever tho¬ 
roughly to overcome. Oh yes, the poor 
natrix has many good points besides being 
cheap and easily procurable and not wanting 
a fire. It very rarely develops that dis¬ 
tressing disease of the mouth, canker, which 
is commonly fatal to other serpents—that is, 
in a state of confinement; I don’t think they 
ever get cankered in their wild condition, 
though they do suffer there from abscesses 
and tumours, and to these the common snake 
is perhaps peculiarly liable. Again, though 
persistently nervous and addicted to hissing 
and alarming gestures, it is curiously reluc¬ 
tant to bite. I don’t know whether the ] 
assertion that it never bites would be too 
sweeping, but there is no other serpent with 
which I am acquainted that is so little likely 
to use its teeth in anger as our friend of the 
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THE COKHOH SNAEE. 

By Db. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s., etc. 


PART I. 

yellow’ band. Nor does it manifest annoy¬ 
ance by flattening its head and body to the 
' same sinister and unpleasant extent as is 
attained by many of its relatives, who when 
i ‘‘ put out ’ ’ contrive to impart a most vicious 
I and viperish aspect to themselves. It is 
I interesting, too, as being one of the largest of 
I the European snakes (not the largest), and in 
I its singular faculty of changing colour, inde- 
I pendently of the shedding of its skin, varying 
from a deep olive-brown- almost black—to 
pale greyish-green, according to temperature 
I and other causes. I believe no other snake 
exhibits this property—at any rate not in the 
same degree. It casts its slough well, the 
skin almost invariably coming off whole, and 
not flaking away piecemeal as it does with 
some untidy reptiles. 

Why, then, do I counsel you not to set up 
a common snake if you can help it ? (I mean, 
of course, if you can get any other—if you 
can’t, well, then you can't help it, and you 
must have one ! Better begin life with a 
common snake than no snake at all.) Why 
does my heart sink within me every time a 
basket or pickle-bottle is brought to my door 
—a pretty constant occurrence during the 
summer and autumn months—and I am 
pressed to purchase or accept the prisoner 
(which I never can refuse to do) ? Tropido- 
notus natrix is to me the most objectionable 
of all the eighteen hundred and (^d species 
of serpents known, by reason of its territic 
smell. Many others are bad enough in that 
respect; the Indian river-snake is by no 
means a fragrant reptile, and the rattlesnake. 
and South American heterodon are some¬ 
what pronounced, but T. natrix beats the 
record hollow. I have seen a cat which hod 
found and picked up a common snake, drop 
it and start back spitting with her hair on 
end, appalled by this odour, and a dog will 
jump away from it. Indeed, there is only 
one thing which is worse, and that is a 
skunk; but the perfume of a skunk isn’t a 
smell—it’s simply an agony. A horse will 
shy at it, dogs and mules tainted by it have 
to be driven away from human companion¬ 
ship or even shot; for, as I once heard an 
American say, “ there isn’t anything quite 
so absolutely forget-me-not as a skunk ! ” 
Nevertheless, our ringed snake is malodorous 
enough to be remembered; and the scent is 
not easily removed from your hands or 
clothes. 

Now, this may seem a very paltry con¬ 
sideration to you, being a bom naturalist and 
a true boy into the bargain. You are above 
taking notice of little details of that sort, and 
quite right too. Zoology, like ambition, 
should be made of sterner stuff, and he who 
quails at a smell had better not go in for 
pets—certainly not for reptilian ones. But 
I was thinking of the authorities. The 
introduction of a live snake into the family 
circle is, as I expect some of you have dis¬ 
covered, always a formidable undertaking, 

' beset with many difliculties and embarrass¬ 
ments, and necessitating the exercise of a 
great deal of tact, diplomacy, and, caution; 

I and the prejudices of parents, guardians, 
j tutors, and other natural enemies of the 
serpent tribe are not likely to be lessened 
i when they find that their noses bear witness 
I against your prot^-g^. My dear fellows, I 
; know what it is; I’ve been through it all my- 


' self. And that is why I advise you to begin, 
I at any rate, with some other snake than the 
I Britisher. 

But in addition to this, he really is not a 
good subject for the vivarium. He is always 
shy, always noisy, never gets genuinely tame 
and trustful, and is a bad feeder. As I have 
already mentioned, they are prone to the 
development of fatal abscesses and internal 
tumours, and especially to a disease whicli 
results in a swelling of the tail and inevitably 
kills ; and they are often found to be swarm¬ 
ing with ticks and other parasites. Two 
common snakes were once admitted to my 
cages and remained there several days before 
it was noticed that they w’ere covered with 
minute lice, scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
These spread to the other snakes, and a 
dreadful epidemic, resulting in many deaths, 
ensued ; even the lizards were affected. 
The tiny insects clustered in thousands 
around the eyes, nostrils, and lips of the 
victims, and even got under the folds of the 
scales, from which they were dislodged with 
the greatest difficulty by camel’s-hair brushes 
dipped in solution of bichloride of mercury. 
But even then their eggs remained behind, 
and the cages, cloths, branches, cork and 
everything was infected, and fresh outbreaks 
occurred from time to time; a most dis¬ 
astrous experience, which has made me care¬ 
ful to isolate not only ringed but all newly- 
arrived snakes since then, until they can 
pass in with a certificate of health. 

But, you will say, what snakes shall we 
keep, then, if the grass-snake is declared 
ineligible ? There, unfortunately, is the 
rub. It seems cowardly, I know, to run the 
poor natrix down, and then leave you in the 
lurch without suggesting a substitute, but 
the truth is there is scarcely any other to be 
got. Of course, you can buy tropical sei*pent8 
from Cross or Jamrach, but these require 
specially heated cages and special feeding, 
and cost a lot of money as well as being 
expensive to keep. Even of these, the supply 
is curiously limited, as far as variety goes. 
Boa-constrictors, Indian pythons. West Afri¬ 
can and Royal pythons, are always in stock ; 
anacondas and rat-snakes are usually to bo 
had; occasionally a puff-adder cr a rattle¬ 
snake, and that is all. And I have observed 
the same thing in different parts of the world 
where snakes are offered for sale by the 
natives—a certain few species seem to be 
selected for capture and all the rest disre¬ 
garded, and those few are not by any means 
invariably such as would seem easiest to 
obtain or most likely to invite purchasers. 
Yet there are scores, if not hundreds of kinds 
of serpents which might be kept here under 
precisely the same conditions as the common 
snake, which might probably be kept with 
less trouble than the latter, and which would 
certainly form much more desirable pets and 
objects of study from every point of view. 
Europe, the temperate regions of North and 
South America, Northern Asia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the highlands of many tro¬ 
pical countries would all furnish a large 
number of species, presenting every diversity 
of form and colour known in the serpent 
world, well qualified to thrive in our cli¬ 
mate. 

{To he continued,') 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

FEBRUARY. 


L—In Poultry-Run, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, Kennel, etc. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n. 

A Wonn ix Season to thk Rkadkr.- “I never Aee 
anything about white mice,” wrote a l)oy me •<<»nie 
little time ago. Now tliat youth either ha<l nov.kept 
his back numl)ers or was too lazy to look them uo, else 
he would liave seen a good many hiuts about, mice. 
And in last month's Doings I wrote u bit about rats. 
Indeed. 1 do not think the ” B.O.P." sUiff can be ac¬ 
cused of being dilatory in the matter of giving advice 
on any subject umler the sun. Of course, boys often 
ask questions that have been answered scores of times 
before, and tlu«e cannot expect a reply ; others again 
pronound queries that are either silly or not of interest 
to the general reader. 

Do you know what a promise book is, reader ’ Why, 
a snu\ll notebook, in which you jot down a promise 
the moment it is ma«le. I sometimes keep one mystdf. 
And mind, your notelxwks are very handy in a variety 
of ways. Now, for instance, the seasons of hobbies, 
fads, and fancies are quite near at hand. Well, I do 
not care which of our fancies you take up, from poultry 
all the way down to window gardening, I pray you to 
keep a notebook. Jot down in it not only all about your 
)iot8, their tricks and their manners, but your experi¬ 
ence in feeding, etc., and anything that may be of 
future use to yourself or to others. Study brevity, 
however. 

Our Gardens.— Of course gardens shouM all have 
been planne«l and prepare<l, well laid out and made and 
all that sort of thing, in Novemlier last, but if you are 
a busy bee of a boy it isn’t really too late yet to make 
a show for the coming season, but cheerily diws it. 
There is no time to waste. It is surprising what a deal 
erf beauty may be got together even in a tiny patch of 
ground if we liave only sense and taste, and can work 
“late and ear’.” Well, as for the kitchen garden, we 
fear with the exception of digging, if possible, getting 
out and spreailing manure, or getting in a crop of beaus 
or early peas, little can be done during the first part of 
the montli. Towards Valentine’s Day things may take 
a turn, then you can begin the work u-^ually devoted to 
March. By the way, just a hint here to my reailers in 
the far north and east of Scotland. Here, as I know 
from experience, gardening is later. Very well, January 
Doings may as a rule be taken for February, and so on 
all the spring and summer. 

Turf makes a pretty e<lging for a large kitchen 
garden. But it n^s oonstaut attention. It can only 
l>e liad in the country of course. Lawns must not l>e 
mown bare yet, else the frost will kill the roots of the 
grass. For my own part I hate a shaven lawn, and like 
to see wil 1 flowers blooming on mine, clover, white 
an«l re*l, the golden blrdsfoot trefoil, and many other 
pretty things, with l)ee8 and birds to matclu See to 
the pruning of climbing roses now, and pniiie also leaf¬ 
less trees and shrubs, if the weather is not too hani. 
Protect pinks and carnations from sparrows, and spring 
flowers from slugs. Relay box edging, and trim it. Plant 
those cliarming bulbous flowers, gladioli. Sow in heat,for 
ptliiiiting out in April, phlox drummondi, golden feather, 
zinnias, petunias, and silene compacta, though these 
lost must be strongish plants to make any show, but 
they are very lovely. In small gardens, do not grow 
spring or summer annuals that arc tall and straggly. 
Have everything compact and in gowl big ymtehes, not 
a morsel of a flower here ami there, beyond hail of each 
other. 

I’ll give more liints about ganlening next month. 
I’ve written this in my promise book. Now let us call 
the hens. 

Thk Poultry-Run.— Set fowls, if possible, in quiet 
cosy comers. Guanl against damp and cold. Unless 
your pullets are well housed and f^ you shall look in 
vain for eggs. Beware of frost. Keep up the dust 
bath. See that water never gets frozen. Clean nests 
are essential, a fowl will take to a clean nwt at home 
that would otherwise lay away. If yon liave ducklings 
better keep them away from water this mouth and fee^l 
them all day long. Keep cliickcns most warm and 
oomfortable, else you’ll lose tliem by cramp and diar¬ 
rhoea. Do not even let the mother heu squat all night 
on damp ground. 

The Piof.on-Loft.—P repare for the mating season. 
Weel away all useless birds, and get the loft all clean 
and tidy and ready. 

The Aviary.— All quiet here still. Sexes reparate 
of course. Some nice morsels of tender chickweol and 
groundsel are now to be liad when the weather isopen. 
Feeii on plain .seciLs, avoiding hemp and dainties. Keep 
the cages covered at niglit. But do not forget tliat a 
sun bath does good even in February. 

Tile RAnniTuv.— You might do worse, I think, than 
employ a portion of your spare time in building hutches. 
Let the woo<l lie dry and well seasonal. Get a good 
saw', a small plane, some chisels, a screw-driver and 
brml-awls, with nice French nails, and there yon are ! 
Study the article on Rabbits, and keep a notebook. 

The Kennel. —Exercise, exercise, exercise. There 
use^l to be an old-fjvshioned sign over hostelrics, the 
legend, “Good entertainment for man and beast.” 


Well, exercising your dog is good entertainment for boy 
and beast. You just try it if yon desire the rose blooms 
of health to blossom on your cheeks, Bv the way, I 
saw a hoy out exercising his dog the other day, and 
I reollv o<iuld not say which was the bov and which 
was the beast. Tlie dog was a miserable quivering 
wee fox terrier whelp, and the boy or beast Wiis armed 
with a whip with wrhich I would not flog a tiger. What 
with the menace of theswldpand the urchin’s confusing 
s<|iicaky orders, tlie iwor little dog had a bad time of it. 
If tliat'little rascal-the lad—ever reads anything. It 
mnst be one of those boys’ penny dreadfuls, which 
help to fill our workhouses ami our gaols. 


I II.—Entomology, 

j By Rev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

I Not much to do yet in the way of onbloor work. 

I You mav get some nicely mark^ varieties of the 
I Spring Usher {Hibernia leucophearia), however, on tlie 
palings and tree trunks: and, if tlie weatlier be mild, 

I tlie Marcli moth (Anisopterpx (esailaria), and perliaps 
the great Oak Beauty (.4 prodromaria), may 
apiiear towanis tlie end of the moiitli. I have generally 
taken the latter on lamp-posts, on dull, warm evenings, 

1 but it is not very common. The Small Brindled Beauty 
( Xpuia hitpidaria ) should be out on oak trunks by alMuit 
the 20th—but is very local. Richmond Park is a well- 
known locality for it, and Epping Forest is another. 
Tlie female is wingless, and veiy hard to see. 

The ground ought to be soft and dry enough now to 
admit of some pupa-<ligging ; but pupas will not be as 
plentiful as they were in the autumn, for tlie mole has 
hail three months and more in which to hunt them up. 
Probably you will find some of the TaJiilocampas 
coming out in your breeiling cages, p^icularly if you 
have kept them indoors during the winter. And if you 
liare been “forcing” your pupee, your hands will be 
busy with “ s<*tting.” 

Tills reminds me tliat it Is well, before the winter is 
over, to have a look at one’s setting-bonrda Some of 
those are tolerably sure to require re-papering, for it is 
quite Impossible to set a butterfly or moth properly 
after the paper lias been torn or snatched up from the 
cork. Onliiiary pajier will not do for this w'ork, 
as the glaze gives no hold for the wings, and 
you must get some “tea jiaper,” which will cost you 
twopence for a fairly large sheet. Probably your 
stationer will be able to procure this for you. If not, 
go to Mr. Cooke, of 30, Museum Street, London, w.c., 
from whom you can certainly obtain it. But it is 
better, if possible, not to have it sent by post, as if it 
once becomes creased it is uselesa 
I Before re-poperiiig a setting-board, you must care¬ 
fully remove tlie wliole of tlie old paper. Some fellows 
are very slovenly and careless about this, and simply 
paste the new paper over the old; and the result is 
tliat the double layer turns the points of any pins save 
those of the “ heilge-stake" description. Probably you 
will find, when the paper is all off, tliat the cork is a 
little rough aud uneven in placca If so, rub it care¬ 
fully down with a piece of flue sand-fiaper, until it 
feels quite smootli to the touch. Tlicii cut your jiaper 
into strips of the required size, spread tliein with thick 
but well maiJe paste, from which all lumps have been 
carefully removed, and apply to the boards, taking 
groat care that tlie paper lies evenly and smoothly 
tlirougliout. The edges can be trimmed off after¬ 
wards. 

If you have any boxes to be re-paperetl, yon must be 
very careful to cut the paper of theexari size aud sliape 
req*uire<l. Don’t trust to the eye, but measure it with 
the utmost care, and rule faint jieiicil lines to guide 
you in cutting. The sides of the box, in my own 
opinion, are Ixjst done sojiarately, and by the exercise 
of a little skill all signs of the junction may be avoided. 

See tliat there is plenty of camphor, or, better still, 
naphthaline, in the corners of j-our boxes. Both these 
substances evapomte very rapidly, aud if you do not 
renew the 8 uppl 5 ' from time to time, you will discover 
one flay tliat all'your most valued specimens are being 
destroyed by mitt*K. 

N.B. Have nothing to do with the “ Mite Destroy¬ 
ers ” of tlie dealers, which are both expensive aud 
useless. 




J. T. Carpenter.— Tour questions are too numerous, 
aud we must refer you to some standanl dictionary 
of datea As your first refers to a statement we 
made we may as well say tliat your informant is 
wrong. The captures from tlie Americans in the 
1812-1814 war Included the President of 59 guns, the 
Essex of 42 guns, the Chesapeake of 38 guns, 14 
smaller frigates, etc., with 178 guns, 17 sloojis, etc., 
with 315 guns, and 132 privateers and letters-of- 
marque with 1,027 guns. You will find the full 
list with tlie names aud numljer of men and dates of 
capture and other particulars in Norie’s “ Naval 
Gazetteer," a copy of which is now before us, aud 
probably in other naval histories Norie also gives 
the details of the captures from the British, which, 
ns we said, were verj' small. The result was, iu fact, 
the same on the sea as it was on the land. 

P. C. WooLiJtTT.—Rea<i our article on swimming in 
the first part of “ Outdoor Sports,” price 6d., published 
by us. 

W’. E. L C.—The headquarters of the 3rd Middlesex 
Artillery are at 62, Regent Street, W'. The head¬ 
quarters of all the volunteer regimeats can be found 
i the Army List, which is issued monthly. 

Hobtub.— Measrs. Sutton «t Sous of Reading, the seeds¬ 
men. publish, or did publish, a book on thc“ Culture 
of Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds and Roots,” 
which is very full of useful information. Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd’s “ Ih-ofitable Gardening ” is another good 
guide to the kitchen garden ; aud, of course, there 
are many others. The fullest book on “ Mushroom 
Culture” is probably tliat by Mr. W. Robinson, tho 
resent eilitor of “Tlie Ganlen,” which was pub- 
shed by Messrs. F. W'arue »k Co. 

A. L C.—Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs” was first pub¬ 
lished in English in 1663, but the original book on 
which it w'as boseil was iu Latin, and that was 
issued in 1559. The “ Bo<ik of Martyrs” w'ns at firrt 
called “Actes and Monuments of these latter and 
Perilous Dayes, touching Matters of the Church.” 

H. S.—A pupil teacher is a boy or girl engaged by the 
managers of a public elementary day school on con¬ 
dition of teaching during school hours under the 
superintendence of the principal teacher, aud r«v 
ceiving instruction out of school hours. Tlie pupil 
teacher lias to be over 14 years of age, aud begins 
work eitlior on the 1st of January or at the com¬ 
mencement of the scliool year. The engagement 
generally lasts four years, but may be shortened by 
liassitig examinations. 

P, Rowl-AND. —We are in no w’ay responsible for the 
delays or the failure in executing orders of any 
tradesman whose name happens to be mentioned in 
the jiaper. All your business is at your own risk. 
We liave, however, fonvardc<l on your letter, as we 
did your postcard : and would advise you not to 
employ an unsatisfactory tradesman again. 

A Sister of a Readeil—“ My Friend Smith" is pub¬ 
lished in our Bookshelf Scries, which is often a^lver- 
tlscfl in our Montlily Parts. It was first published 
in the fifth volume of the “ B. O. P.” 

Schneider. —Yon will find “How to Make an Electri¬ 
cal Machine” reprinted in “Indoor Games.” It is 
out of print In any other form. 

F. H. Arnold.— The instructions about soldering wore 
in “Hints to Handy Boys,” which began in tho 
January part for 1891. 

Boatman.— For articles on boating and canoeing you 
sliould get tlie third and fourtn jiarts of “ UuPhwx 
Sports,” price 6</. each. The articles on eanw 
building are in “ Indoor Games,” wliicli costs 8*.. and 
can be ^obtained on ordering througli any book¬ 
seller. 

C. H. Simpson.- Yon can obtain platinum wire at 
Towiison and Mercer’s in BishopsgateStri*et, Grittin s 
in Garrick Street, Ckivent Garden, and almost any 
sliop wlierc chemical apjiaratus is sold. 

T. Dillon.— 1. One of the best stamp collections is^ 
Mr. Taplin’s, receiitlv adde<l to tlic British .Museniiu 
2. You will find full' particulars in “Everyday Lile 
on the Railroad” in the “Leisure Hour” tor 1^9^'. 
Oue of the Worsdell compounds on thcNortli luusterik 
has been driven at the rate of 86 miles an lunir. and 
that is the liigliest siiooil yet got out of a locomotive 
iu actual everj'diiy work. 

Nip. —1. Why not buy tlie volume of Tennyson’s 
Poems? It Is well worth its price. 2. Fouie lius.>-or 
regiments have white braid. 3. Do not remcmlK’r it. 
4. The log of H.M.S. Hccla in the Arctic regions in 
1824, kept by Lioutciiant Wynn, ought to be of some 
v.alue as a curiosity in your fris; libniry or town 
museum: take it to the libraiiau and ask mm 
wliat lie thinks of it. Was Wynn a Warwickshire 
mail ? 
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P. G. Ling.—T here are many books on naval arcliitec- 
tore, but none on making models ; and there are 
very full articles in the older editions of the Kncyclo- 
piBdla Britanuica, &c. We would suggest a visit to 
the Patent Office Library, where all the books can be 
seen together. The Library is in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

S. J. B.—You must obtain a nomination from the 
commanding officer of a regiment; and unless you 
are a soldier's son you may think yourself very lucky 
to get it. 

H. Marks.— You can get a second-lxand rowing skiff 
from almost any of the Thames boat-builders, but to 
secure it cheap you should buy it when the boating 
season is over. Advertise in “ Exchange and 
Mart.” 

J. P.—We cannot recommend bookbinders, but we 
have no doubt Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, at the 
railway stations, would undertake the job if you 
know of no one else. 

A Jolly old Tail— Get Franklin Fox’s “ How to send 
a Boy to Sea.” It costs 1«. Get it through your 
bookseller from P. Warne Co., Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.c. 

S. Y.—A pathetic little letter I We would help you if 
wo could, but can only hope that he will improve os 
he gets older. Boys often grow out of their 
boorishness, and in this case that seems to be the 
only chance. 

Cranky Joe.— The drawing is not clear enough ; you 
should make a model and take it wdth description 
and drawing either to some patent agent, or else 
direct to the Patent Office in Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, where for 6<. you will bo told if the 
idea is patentable, and if you take out a patent you 
must be prepared to defend it. There are so many 
general patents covering locks and keys that it is 
extremely probable you have been forestalled. 

English.— Get Grosvenor’s “ Model Yachts," published 
by L. U. Gill, 170, Strand, w.c. 

An Admirer op T. B. Rkkd. —By ordering the books 
through a bookseller you save carriage and may get 
a discount. 

Aspirant. —The stun is almost too obvious. If A and 
B have £120, A and C £140, and B and C £150; 
then A must liave £55, B £65, and C £85. This is 
the last time we will answer examination questions. 
Other correspondents please note. 

C. E. Martin.— 1. You can obtain a concession from 
any native prince, but unless you have a Eurojx^an 
Government to back you up you are not likely to be 
strong enough to hold it. 2. Certain parts of 
Sumatra are under native rule, but the sovereignty 
is claimed by the Dutch. There are a large number 
of small islands in Malaysia where not only could 
you settle, but the natives could settle you. 3. Books 
on tea and coffee planting are published by Whitting- 
ham it Co., 91, Gracechimch Street, E.C. 

A Macintvrk. —For a moderate priced book on 
British birds you might look at Kearton’s, published 
by Cassell «t Co. ; for the British flora try ‘‘ Our 
Country’s Flowers,” published by Simpkin, Marshall, 

<t Co. 

Primrose. —We have already had articles on water¬ 
colour painting, and will return to the subject some 
day. 

Loptus.— The book called “Every Boy’s Annual” is 
not the same as “ The Boy’s Own Annual,” and you 
will And the copies on the bookstalls are of old date 
owing to the publication of the book having been 
discontinued and incorporated in the “ B. O. P." 

A Reader.— You arc mistaken, owing probably to in¬ 
sufficient observation. Notwithstanding the prac¬ 
tices to which you object, the average Englishman is 
taller, stouter, heavier, stronger, healthier, and 
longer lived than he ever was. And as to the height 
of recruits, the standard, low as it is, is tw’o inches 
higher than it was in the Peninsular Wartime, when 
the French spoke of our men as giants. You have 
only to cross the Channel to see that to the French 
the men are as gigantic as they ever were, 

C. H. Morton.— You have only to reatl one of the 
reviews of the cricket season published in our pages 
every April to obtain all the information you seek. 
To give it in this column would be an absurdity. If 
you are a reader of the paper refer bock; if you are 
not buy the May part. 

Maorl— A letter to the secretary of any hospital you 
fancy is almost sure to bring you a prospectus. Of 
course a London training carries more weight in the 
Colonies, but the terms are higher and admission 
somewhat difficult. 

J. Maitland. —Wash the milk over the drawing a.s if 
you were washing on a tint. Use a large soft 
camcl-hair brush. Collo<lion is better than milk for 
fi^ng pencil marks, but it costs more. 

Anxiou.**. —Apply either to the superintendent of the 
line or to the Locomotive Sujwrintcndent, wliichever 
branch you desire to follow. You must have a gooil 
character. A similar question was answered a mouth 
or so ago. 

J. Osborne.—F or a book to help you In the study of 
the Bible you cannot do better than get Dr. Angus’s 
“Bible Handbook,” published at 56, Paternoster 
Row. 


H. C. S.—We have had articles on bird stuffing; refer 
to back volumes, or else get them as reprinted in 
“ Indoor Games.” 

K. Co. 4 th V. B. E. Surrey—O ur plate of volunteer 
uniforms was published some years ago, and is now 
out of print. We cannot repeat. 

Royal Academy.—1. When we buy the picture we 
buy the wpyright; when the copy is made by “ per¬ 
mission,” the copyright is not ours. 2. I’lie Secre¬ 
tary of the Royal Academy will forward full parti¬ 
culars as to mi^e of entering and sending pictures 
if you address him at Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
w. 

Pknhpord.— There is no theory as there is no diffl- ' 
culty. The necessarj' number of men with the ncces- | 
sary uumlwr of thongs or ropes will move anything I 
either in Somerset or in Easter Island. But there I 
are many theories as to the age of the monument: if 
you mean in a Stanton Drew-idical sense you are , 
right, if not it would be as well not to be too 
sure. ‘ 

Pipeclay.— 1. Flannels should be washed or cleaned, 
not pipeclayed. 2. The best oil for bats is raw' 
linsecil, but very little should be used ; a quarter of 
a pint for each bat a year is quite enough. 

H. B. Bateman. —The coins are Maundy money, worth 
about Zt. the set. Mr. Williamson has a txx)k on 
tokens. It is published by Eliot Stock, Paternoster 
Row', K.C. 

Evelyn.— 1. A photograph of each engine is taken at 
the w'orks at which it is built. You might apply to 
the locomotive engineer. Woodcuts or process 
prints of the engines arc generally published in “ The 
Engineer” or “Engineering” or the “Railway 
Engineer." You can buy miscellaneous photographs 
of engines at Spooner's, corner of Soutliampcon 
Street, Strand. 2. Coleman's “British Butterflies,” 
published by Routlcdge, price 3i. 6</., claims to have 
a coloured plate and description of every native 
species. A fdmilar book on “British Moths” is pub¬ 
lished by the same publishers at the same price. 

H. Lock.—B ubble mixture, as usetl in the lalwratory, 
consists of one part by weight of olejite of soda to 
forty parts of distilleil water, mixeil in complete 
solution with a third of its volume of glycerine, left 
for a week in a stopi)ered bottle to settle, and then 
syphoned off and clarified with a few drops of 
ammonia. 

Enginkbil—I f you are a constant reader of the paper 
as you say, you will, of course, know all about liow' 
to become a* naval engineer, and if not you can refer 
back. We cannot be giving the same information 
over and over again. 

M, Kerdic. —Tlie cheapest book on postage stamps is 
a dealer’s catalogue; If you cannot make up your 
mind about one, try Lincoln’s. See the advertise¬ 
ments in our monthly cover. 


A Reader “ B.O.P.”—“ How' the Rcedlmm Boys made 
their Cardboard MddeLs” Is out of print in the paper, 
but is reprinted in “ Indoor Games.” 

J. Hughes.— Particulars regarding all branches of the 
public service in the colonies are obtainable of the 
agents for the respective colonies in V ictoria Street, 
Westminster. 

W. K L.—The “hat trick” is the taking of three 
wickets w'ith three successive balls, but it docs not 
matter how they are taken. 

H. Tims. —1. The seventh volume is. out of print, and 
can only be obtained second-hand. 2. Mr. F. M. 
Lucas, of Sussex, playetl for Gentlemen r. Players in 
the Lord's match of 1885, and got 89 in tlic first 
innings and 31 in the second, being top scorer each 
time. He played also in the Lord’s match in 1886, 
but did not do so well, getting only 18 and 11. 

N. K. Foster. —Get a Quarterly Navy Tdst and read up 
the regulations os to t he ndmis.sion of officers ; or if 
you wish to be very fully infomiel get the ” Queen's 
Regulations and Admiralty Instructions.” Those 
are the books. 

P. R R.—1. No one really has seen that Turkey rhu¬ 
barb is derived from one particular plant—at least no 
European who has w'ritten a book. The only species 
known with a rootstock agreeing with the drug is 
RJufum oficinale, of W'hich specimens reached Paris 
through the French missionaries at Hankow in 1867. 
One of tlie plants flowered at Montmorency in 1871; 
the plant is also in cultivation in a garden at Clap- 
liam Common. The root has the structure of the 
drug, but not the yellow colour, which may be due to 
some process In the drying. 2. Baitar was a Moor 
wIk) wrote on Materia Medica. He was physician to 
the Egyptian court, and died at Damascus in I‘i48. 

YENDI8.—In Gwilt’s “Cyclopsedla of Architecture”— 
a well-known reference book—there Is a great deal 
about proportion, showing how many diameters 
columns, and windows, and doors should be ; and 
measuring up arches, and fronts, and backs, and, in 
fact, the buildings generally, in wonderful combina¬ 
tions of squares and diamonds. Tliis is probably the 
book you moan. 

J. W. Wood. —The various articles on graph making 
are out of print; but one of the best has been re¬ 
printed in our “ Indoor Games.” 

Egmont.—A s a rule we keep three volumes in type. 
“ Outdoor Games ” will be finished in twelve parts. 
Each part costs 6d. 

Nauta.—Y ou are too old to enter the navy in any 
position in which your acquirements would be of use 
to you. 

Dilly Dolly. —You W'ill find the particulars in an 
article on the King of Denmark in the “Sovereigns 
of Europe’’ series in the “Leisure Hour” for 1890L 
We have no reason for supposing it to be incorrect* 
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CHAPTER II.—GREAT PREPARATIONS. 

T he atmosphere that surrounded Kalph 
Rider’s establishment was admirably 
adapted for nourishing that longing to 
roam which is the heritage of British 
boys. 

The Orchid Importer employed agents 
and collectors in many lands, whose re¬ 
ports, if printed, would have made a very 
exciting book of adventure. They fired 
Jack and Harry Rider with a desire to 
emulate the achievements of the writers 
—exactly w'hat might have been expected. 

Extraordinary reports indeed !—brim¬ 
ful of strange legends of flowers of mar¬ 
vellous beauty in almost imknown regions, 
with collectors’ remarks thereon, and 
prophecies. A native of the Philippines 
had seen a wonderful red orchid. A 
glorious plant 1 The story reached a col¬ 
lector. He listened, believed, and reported 
it. Mr. Rider spent hundreds of pounds 
in the search, but did not find that 
red orchid. Yet it existed, and has since 
been discovered. It now bears the name 
of Phalconopsis Sanderiana, Some¬ 
where in Assam a yellow Cymbidium of 
almost inconceivable magnificence was 
supposed to be wasting its sweetness and 
glory. More expense. A search pro¬ 
tracted for years. No yellow Cyrnhidium 
was found. From New Guinea and 
Madagascar came wonderful rumours, 
but here almost certain death awaited 
the too daring collector. 

Reports received with scorn were often 
proved to be true. The great Warcewicz, 
travelling in Columbia, saw an orchid of 
beauty so marvellous that his description 
excited mirth. Blossoms six inches 
across, yellow and crimson, lined and 
reticulated with gold, since described as 
** the stateliest and most imperial flower 
on earth.” But no one else had seen it— 
no collector could find it. Yet Warcewicz, 
though laughed at, had not exaggerated a 
jot. Ludwig Hertz himself had seen in 
Costa Rica acres of rarest Madevallia^ 
planted by the natives solely to decorate 
their churches. He had seen forest 
churches one mass of orchids—festooned 
from the roof, twisted round columns, 
suspended wherever the architecture 
wo^d allow. In place of the ivy, holly, 
laurel, and yew with which we in England 
at Christmas and Harvest Thanksgivings 
decorate our places of worship, these 
Costa Rican villagers at their festivals use 
glorious orchids! They cherish the plants 
which their forefathers removed fi-om the 
forest and set around their huts. Often 
no sum will tempt them to selL Espe¬ 
cially is this so when the species is rare, 
even in Costa Rica. Then they firequently 
refuse to sell at prices which would aston¬ 
ish those imfamiliar with the large sums 
often paid for orchids in England. 

The youths’ minds were crammed with 
orchid lore. That collector who, visiting 
Draythorpe, could have escaped an ex¬ 
amination by Jack and Harry Rider, 
must have been deaf and dumb. Stories 
of transport—how specimens of this or 
that genus or species travelled for weeks 
on men’s backs, and for weeks in canoes, 
before even the coast of their native land 
war reached ; tales of trials, of difficulties 
surmounted, of dangers—to theso they 
were constantly listening, yet both reso¬ 
lutely refused to believe that any real 
danger existed. 


So much evidence to the contrary was 
afforded—so many of the adventurers 
returned home I No heroes of fiction 
were they, but real, flesh-and-blood, 
bronzed and bearded travellers. From 
time to time one failed to answer to the 
“roll-call,” of course. His bones pro¬ 
bably lay bleaching in some tropic forest; 
but the slain in the cause of science, as 
in battle, are too soon forgotten. Those 
who surv’ive wear the laurels and obtain 
the rew^ds. 

The returned travellers did not confine 
themselves to orchid legends. Some of 
them had fought Indians face to face; 
had opposed cunning to cunning, wood¬ 
craft to woodcraft, and triumphed. They 
could show arrow and spear wounds in 
proof. No printed adventures so soul- 
stirring as word-of-mouth ! though there 
was little of the “ rent, vidi, vici ” spirit 
in their stories. The warriors of science 
are rarely boastfuL Simple tales told in 
simple language, besprinkled with many 
questions by the deeply interested lis¬ 
teners. 

Stories of adventures with wild beasts; 
of the velvet-pawed panther noiselessly 
stalking the jungle wanderer, or lying in 
wait for him on a branch of some giant 
tree ; of deadly, almost silent struggles— 
the gleaming, fiery eyes, blood-flecked 
jaws, and gUstening teeth; the velvet 
paws transformed to curved, cruel, tearing 
claws—with no witness save some chatter¬ 
ing, terrified monkey, twittering bird, or 
bright-eyed lizard! Stories of shipwreck, 
of exposure on some sun-scorched coral 
island; of sufferings by fever, hunger, and 
thirst—to all these the youths listened 
breathlessly, but the most terrible tale of 
them all aroused no fear. The danger 
was prospective, not imminent, and there¬ 
fore ignored; in short, they wilfully shut 
their eyes to it. 

Then the Orchid Importer’s calling is 
absorbingly exciting. The element of 
uncertainty is never absent. At Mr. 
Rider’s the most startling surprises 
constantly arose. The collector, in¬ 
structed to spare neither time nor money, 
might not find the object sought—this, 
indeed, was rare; but he would fre¬ 
quently send home something even more 
magnificent. Again, a dispatch might 
come to hand with a glowing description 
of a treasure—perhaps several thousands 
of specimens—on the way home. The 
anxiously looked-for cases would arrive, 
and, alas! not a single plant of their con¬ 
tents alive. Year after year, for nine 
years in succession, Mr. Rider imported 
one Costa Rican species. Not a plant 
lived! Out of a consignment of ten 
thousand, not a hundred showed even a 
sign of vitality when landed. Steam- j 
ships were fewer thirty years ago. The 
exports and imports to and from out-of- 
the-way places were carried by sailing- 
vessels mostly, and the long sea voyage, 
far more often than not, proved fatal to 
the delicate beauties. Thousands of 
pounds have been expended in the search 
for one orchid, still imdiscovered, and all 
on the strength of a story told by some 
poor semi-savage. No wonder they are 
dear. 

But if the adventure stories and the 
orchid lore had failed to fire the youths’ 
imaginations and make them long to 
roam, other incentives would probably 
have succeeded. Their friends, the collec¬ 


tors, did not forget them when far away, 
lost to sight in the jungles and forests 
of tropical regions. 

Curiosities of native workmanship fre¬ 
quently turned up among the sticks and 
withered bulbs, all that remained of the 
once radiant orchids when they reached 
Draythorpe. Ornaments, skins of beauti¬ 
ful, rare plumaged birds, of tiny animals. 
Butterflies, moths, green and gold tropic 
beetles—the jewellery of the jungle; 
insects, cocoons, chrysalids;—these might 
be looked for in the cases in addition to 
the orchids, and often successfully. What 
if a scared ship rat did now and again 
spring out and scamper aAvay ! It would 
scarcely rank with the unexpected. No 
more would the giant cockroaches, ants 
an inch long, alert and vicious, huge 
spiders, sleepy scorpions, and centipedes 
as large as a man’s thumb. 

Unpacking orchids is somewhat of a 
hazardous occupation. Those engaged 
in it keep a very sharp look-out, but 
are firequently bitten, and sometimes laid 
up—poisoned by the bite of some ven¬ 
omous insect, generally an ant. But to 
return to our friends. 

WTien all things are considered it will 
be evident that it would have been almost 
impossible for Ralph Rider’s sons to 
belong to the “Cling-to-mother’s-apron- 
string ’' species of the genu9 “ Molly 
Codffie.” 

Jack w'as in his nineteenth year—on the 
brink of manhood. Here is his portrait: 

He stood five feet ten inches in his 
stockinged feet. He could jump, with a 
nm, five feet five in height; he could 
throw a cricket ball one hundred and ten 
yards. His face was fresh-coloured, and 
youthful even for his age, but very deter¬ 
mined. His hair was dark brown; so 
were his eyes. His character will be 
found in the chapters that follow. 

Harry, two years his brother’s junior, 
was about three inches shorter, and not 
nearly so powerfidly built. His hair was 
light brown ; his face, hke Jack’s, firesh- 
colonred, and healthy-looking; but ho 
was much more book-worm than athlete. 
His character also must be allowed to 
unfold itself. 

Though neither youth was a “ Molly 
Coddle,” both were deeply attached to 
their mother ; both would have done any¬ 
thing to please her. The true test of 
manliness ! The “ hall-mark ” of upright 
and earnest young England—or of Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and Wales, if you will. 
Because Jack and Harry Rider happened 
to be English is no reason why the “ hall¬ 
mark ” should not apply to the United 
Kingdom, or, indeed, to the whole world. 

And Mrs. Rider was a mother to be 
proud of. Picture a gentle, soft-voiced 
lady of forty, in an old-fashioned gown 
and cap of velvet, white lace, and 
flowers. Bather antiquated attire, now', 
perhaps, but at that time nearly every 
married lady W’ore just such a cap. A 
sweet, motherly person she was, skilled 
in everything belonging to the household, 
and far more precious to Ralph Rider 
than all his orchids. 

She, to a very great extent, had ms lo 
our heroes what they were. She ha^ 
taught them to love truth for its own 
sake; to be honest in word and deed; 
and, not least, to be manly. 

Mr. Hertz having left Draythorpe to 
make preparations for his journey, Jack 
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lost no time in laying his case before his 
mother, and askinjjf her consent. 

‘* Mr. Hertz, i.s quite willinj^ to take me, 
you know," lie said, " and tliere won’t bo 
any dan,"('r with him. lie’s had so much 
experience. He’s been nearly every- 
whore." 

•* For so yoiin" a man his record is 
extraordinary,’’ Mr. Rider interjected. 
“ I would rather you went with him than 
with anybody else.” 

" I am afraid you underrate the dau- 
fror," Mrs. Rider rejoined. ‘‘ Borneo is 
inhabited by savages, is it not ? ’’ 

“At Sarawak," Mr. Rider answered, 
“ where Hertz is "oing, Sir James Brooke 
niles. All’s (piiet there, I believe, at 
present. Sir James has introduced a 
settled form of f?overnment; and, indeed, 
the risk’s no greater there than in any 
other part of the Far East." 

Even then a storm was brewing in 
Sarawak. Of this. Rajah Brooke himself 
was ignorant, so Mr. Rider could not be 
expected to know. 

Mrs. Rider sighed, but did not reply. 
Silence gives consent. So, at least, Jack 
understood. He went up to his mother 
and kissed her. 

“ Harry wants to go," he said, “ but 
doesn't like to ask." 

Harry had not spoken during the dis¬ 
cussion. 

“ Harry! " Mrs. Rider cried, alarmed. 
Her younger boy had been delicate when 
a child. He was now as strong as the 
majority of youths of his age, but his 
mother remembered the time of anxiety, 
and imagined all sorts of weaknesses that 
had no existence whatever. 

“ Yes, I wish very much to go," Harry 
said quietly. “ But I also wish to please 
you, and I’m afraid you’d be vexed if I 
went." 

“ I am afraid I should be greatly trou¬ 
bled and very anxious," his mother re¬ 
joined. 

“Then we’ll say no more about it." 
Not another word of his desire to travel 
did he utter, but he thought about it a 
great deal, and brooded over his disap¬ 
pointment. He tried to take an interest 
in Jack’s plans and preparations, but, 
somehow, could not give his mind to them. 
He moped and looked miserable. The 
poor fellow really could not help it; he 
tried hard to be cheerful, but was unable 
to sham what he did not feel. 

Mr. Rider observed the disappointment. 
Very little escaped his keen, fondly eyes. 

“ My dear," he said to his wife, “ that 
lad will fret all the time Jack’s away. If 
he stays at home he’ll make himself ill. 
That "will be harmful and a certainty. 
In Borneo the harm is merely a contin¬ 
gency, therefore less to be feared." 

“ You are right, I think," Mrs. Rider 
rejoined. She also had noticed Harry’s 
unhappiness. 

“ I think we had much better let him go." 

“ I shall agree with your decision, what¬ 
ever it is." 

“ Then he may go." 


So it was decided that both of the 
youths should accompany Ludwig Hertz 
and ]>ob Bounce in their search for the 
“ blue" orcliid. Harry, at first, could 
hardly holi(}ve his good fortune ; but when 
convinced that lie was really going, he 
was fully as energetic in his preparations 
as Jack. 

Mrs. Rider also was very, very busy. 
She had so many things to juirclnise and 
make. Certainly two dozen pairs of 
hand-knitted socks cannot be inamifac- 
tured in a week. Ludwig Hertz laughed 
when he saw some of the articles a 
mother’s love liati suggested. Perhaps 
they were not all suitable for the climate 
of Borneo. He smiled, indeed, at the 
socks. Some humorous thought. 

“vlc/the said, whilst the blue eyes 
twinkled. “ Sogs Veil, I dink you vill 
vant dem. If ve travel moosh by Dyak 
roadts, und you vear sogs, you vill vont 
perhaps a tousand pairs—von efery ten 
minutes ! Be roadts are tree troonks on 
trestles oop in de air. Ach ! some of dem 
are high oop in de air. If you vear boots 
you fall, und dere may be broken leeks. 
If you take off your boots und valk mit 
your sogs— ach! —you vill fery soon go 
barefoot. Budt I dink you vill soon get 
used to dat. AU de peoples go barefoot." 

“ Barefoot!" cried Mrs. Rider, alarmed. 

Hertz bowed. “ Bat ish so, madam. 
Rajah Brooke himself go barefoot vhen 
he travels on Byak roadts. Idt ish moosh 
besser dan broken leeks. Be use soon 
gomes." 

But Mrs. Rider could not contemplate 
it with Hertz’s equanimity. 

“ My boys barefoot, like homeless 
beggars! ’’ she cried. “ In the jungle 
barefoot, among snakes and scorpions 
and ants and centipedes ? ’’ 

“Und leeches," Hertz mischievously 
added. 

“ It is dreadful! I was not aware of 
this when I gave my consent." 

But the consent, having been given, 
could not easily be recalled. 

Mr. Rider superintended the arms 
department. He had always a stock on 
hand; his cc^ectors sometimes used them 
for purposes of barter. A rifle, indeed, 
had often succeeded when money had 
failed to purchase a rare orchid. A rifle 
and smoothbore double-barrel for each 
were selected and packed; also two re¬ 
volvers, and the same number of strong 
hunting knives. The orchid importer 
was a Arm believer in the wisdom of 
being prepared for the possible. 

Hertz gathered together his own goods; 
he best knew the requirements of the 
natives. The bulk was shipped to Singa¬ 
pore, there to await the arrival of the 
travellers. It was a strange mixture of 
articles! Brass wire and rods; red cloth, 
shirtings, chintzes, beads; a magic lantern 
with its slides and cloth; tobacco, hat¬ 
chets, looking-glasses, knives, and a host 
of toys and trifles too numerous and 
various to particularise. 

One thing he omitted to procure—a 

(To bf continuedS) 


supply of coin current in Borneo. A few 
tons of brass guns, i.c. cannon, from a few 
pounds to a ton or so in weiglit, would 
have cost too much for transport. Besides, 
this extraordinary “ coin of the realm ” is 
unknown on European exchanges, and, as 
may be imagined, rarely passes from hand 
to hand in Borneo, it is a measure of 
value rather than a circulating medium. 
Loose change, such as Chinese “ cash ’’ 
and bars of iron cut into various short 
lengths, was also not provided. 

Mr. Rider supplied Bounce with wea¬ 
pons—a musket, cutlass, and pistol, with 
plenty of ammunition. He as rather 
doubtful of the sailor. The man was 
such a boaster and chatterer, and the 
Orchid Importer was inclined to distrust 
great talkers. 

“Now understand," he said, when every¬ 
thing had been arranged. “ I shall expect 
you to obey Mr. Hertz’s orders always 
without question. If he tells you to do a 
thing, don’t argue, but do it. Should 
anything happen to hi m you will take 
orders from my eldest son." 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” Bounce rejoined, winking 
deliberately at his employer, unaware that 
by so doing he risked the employment. 
“Mr. Hertz’ll be the skipper o’ this ’ere 
ship’s company o’ four, as is going to look 
after the blue awkard; an’ as such I’m. 
bound to obey him. I’ve signed articles,. 
I reck’n. Master Jack, he’ll be first mate, 
an’ Master Harry second. I’ll do my. 
dooty, sir, never fear. I only hopes as we 
don’t meet them theer beasts o’ pirates. 
It ain’t pleasant to ha’ the point o’ a, 
wavy-’’ 

“ Hush ! ’’ Mr. Rider interrupted. His 
wife was within hearing. “You will alarm 
Mrs. Rider if you talk like that. You 
appear to have pirates on the brain." 

Bounce, however, could not hold his 
tongue—not for many consecutive min¬ 
utes at any rate. He remained silent for 
a few seconds, then again burst forth : 

“ I ’members when I were aboard the 
Mary Anne, bound from Manilla to Singa¬ 
pore with a mixed cargo o’-’’ 

“ If tliat’s how you are going to obey 
orders in Borneo, I think you had better 
stay in England!" Mr. Rider exclaimed: 
angrily. “I don’t wish to bear agaiu. 
about the pirates.” 

The old sailor stopped suddenly. Four 
times he had attempted to spin the yarn, 
of the Mary Anne without success. It . 
was annoying—very. But he consoled 
himself with the reflection that he would 
tell the story some day, the pirates per¬ 
mitting. 

There was sorrow at Braythorpe when 
the inevitable day of parting arriveiL 
Only by great resolution was poor Mrs. 
Rider able to bear up. But she did not. 
wish her boys to carry away with them 
sorrowful memories of home, and she. 
forced a gaiety she did not feel. 

Mr. Rider accompanied the party to 
Southampton. He would have gone fur¬ 
ther could he have spared the time. But 
June was his busiest month. 
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O N retnrnin" to Sonneborg we were 
sooa to hear that the Ebersens were 
hi financial difficulties, owing to tlie 
raiafortime which had happened to Mr. 
Ebersen. 

It appeared that for some time, and in 
spite of appearances of prosperity, the 
house had been in a perilous position. 
Not only were the affairs of Mr. Ebersen 
considerably' involved, but he alone knew 
all about them. For two years, it seemed, 
he had been struggling against a coalition 
of copper merchants, at the head of whom 
was Mr. Gulloe. 

A receiver had been appointed. The 
examination of the books had revealed 
the existence of large assets, but of larger 
liabilities. The personal goods of Mr. 
Ebersen were about to be placed imder 
sequestration, and a liquidation was to 
take place for the benefit of the creditors. 

Our peaceful village was much disturbed 
at this sad news; aU the more as Mr. 
Ebersen remained imconscious of the 
catastrophe which had come on his people, 
and which, doubtless, he alone could 
remove. 

The general conclusion drawn from 
these facts was that Mr. Ebersen, seeing 
himself on the brink of ruin, had tried to 
commit suicide. For my part, I could 
not admit this hypothesis. That a man 
like Mr. Ebersen, brave, honourable, in 
the flower of his age and intelligence, 
should of his own free will abandon his 
wife and child in such a position, I could 
not and I would not believe. The little I 
had seen of him had persuaded me that 
ho was a man cut out for fighting, a truly 
brave man, ready to die at his post if 
necessary, but incapable of deserting it. 
In my opinion he w'as the victim of an 
accident, of a crime perhaps ; but he had 
made no attempt on his life. All those 
who had met his frank glance, and 
clasped his loyal hand, would feel as I 
felt, that Mr. Ebersen was not the man 
to run away from his difficulties, nor to 
leave to fall on those he loved the respon¬ 
sibilities he had personally incurred. 

As I continually repeated to the w ise- 
acres of the village, if they could account 
tor Mr. Ebersen’s wound by a theory of 
suicide, how could they explain the dis¬ 
appearance of Mr. Gulloe ? To which 
they replied that they saw no motive for 
it, but that it was only a coincidence, and 
Mr^ Ebersen’s wound was assuredly the 
work of his own hand. And w'e were no 
further than before. 

You may imagine if the tongues were 
not busy in t^ing the matter over. 
Many people threw aU the responsibility 
on Madame Ebersen. Instead of bemg 
touched by the sudden disaster wdiich 
had just struck a woman w'ho had so long 
been happy, and destroyed in a moment 
the comfort of a wdiole family, they 
seemed to take a cruel joy in this misfor¬ 
tune of another. You are unhappy, ergo 
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CHAPTER XI.—IN DIFFICULTIES. 

you are in the wrong; that is too often 
the way the w'orld judges. I was per¬ 
petually hearing the matter coimnented 
on in the unkindest way, and it w'as 
1 extremely painful to me. 

In one respect I had an agreeable 
surprise, and that was that from the day 
, trouble overtook the Ebersens Dame 
i Ulrica took their part bravely against 
i everybody! 

; Far from falling into the ditch I have 
I just pointed out to you—the sign, I may 
i say, of a low, imgenerous spirit—my 
j w'orthy sister-in-law went to the contrary 
j extreme. I had noticed on ma,ny occa- 
I sions that she would rather have her 
friends in misfortune than too prosperous. 

I But do not think that this feeling arose 
I from secret jealousy, that riches or pow'er 
I in others gave umbrage to her I No, the 
I dear woman never knew so vile a senti- 
I ment. 

I Did slie experience a want for protecting 
1 some one, a love for the weak; or was it 
j simply that spirit of contradiction of which 
j she certainly had quite her share ? I do 
t not know'; but it is the fact that the public 
I liad only to abuse people for her to find 
at once in them a thousand good qualities. 

! Madame Ebersen, who w'as insufferable 
j to her when she W'as happy and rich, 
became an object of sympathy as soon as 
she met with reverses. 

How much I w'ished at this time to be 
I near Axel, to help him wdth my advice, 

I my experience, and my affection! But 
I the recommencement of my classes kept 
me at Sonneborg, even if my means had 
permitted me to take a new' journey and 
a stay in the capital. I w'rote to him, 
but it was some time before I received a 
reply. 

The autumn had brought back my 
pupils, and the winter had again covered 
the ground wdth its icy mantle before I 
heard direct from him. The gossip con¬ 
tinued, although people were gettmg 
rather tired of talking about the matter; 
but I Imew' nothing authentic, and it was 
with great joj' that I tore open the 
envelope of his letter. 

I have kept his letter, as I have kept all 
he wTote to me, and I will read it to you 
as I did the other. I w'ould rather he 
spoke to > on himself. We can see already 
in this epistle how much these few months 
of anxiety and sorrow had aged him. 
Poor dear Axel I I remember that my 
eyes mewstened more than once as I read 
these pages, and that little .Stella wept 
for the sorrow's of her friend. Dear boy I 
He was much too young to suffer, and 
too heavy a weight was resting on his 
frail shoulders. 

And yet it is partly due to these trials 
that Axel El>ersen became wdiat he is. 

This is what he said to me :— 

“ Pray forgive mo for having been so 
long in answering your kind, affectionate 
letter, which you sent after your short 
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stay with us. Up to now my mother 
and I have lived as in a dream; it has 
seemed as though time did not exist. 
Oh ! my dear old friend, we are very, very 
unhappy. My poor papa has been out of 
danger for some time. You have heard 
it, I suppose; but alas! it is his body 
alone w’hich lives—it is his body alone 
to w'hich w'e can devote our attention. 
That mind, so clear, so strong, is dead for 
ever; he no longer recognises us. The 
conscious look he gave us the morning he 
returned to life w'as the last. Helpless 
and paralysed, he can neither speak nor 
write, nor even express by a sign a ray of 
thought. He is reduced to merely vege¬ 
tating, and, like a tree or a plant, he lives, 
but he does not know. It is terrible. 
Sometimes when I see him in this state, 
and when the doctor, at questions from 
mamma and me, shakes his head and 
says, ‘ The case is hopeless I ’ I am seized 
with sudden rage. Oh! would I W'ere 
big and learned, to be able to try some¬ 
thing to save my unfortunate father. It 
is enough to make me despair, Mr. 
Bistrom, to see myself so helpless; it is 
horrible! 

“ But despair ? No 1 I will not. I do 
not know how to explain it; but since 
misfortune has fallen on us I feel quite 
another person. When I look back it 
seems as though long years had elapsed 
since the catastrophe, and that somebody 
else went on that excursion to Fahlun 
and met you there. What a child I was I 
How I went on, careless and happy I 
How little I feared the reahties of life I 
I cannot believe that in six months there 
can have been such a change. 

“And there has been a very great 
change. Do you know what has hap¬ 
pened to us, my good friend ? Surely the 
news of our ruin has reached Sonneborg. 
Y'ou know, doubtless, that we have lost 
everything; never, perhaps, shall I again 
see my country I love so much. Never 
again shall I see Sonneshall—it has to be 
sold with all it contains. 

“ Great has been my fear of the effect 
of this trial on my mother. If she had 
not been completely absorbed in my poor 
father, I do not know how she would have 
borne the loss of our property of Sonnes- 
haU, of our house at Stockhohn. Often 
have I said that it is a good thing she is 
so wrapped up in our invalid that she can 
attend to nothing else; but no, it is not a 
good thing, for the malady is the cause of 
all. Dear father, what would he suffer if 
he saw us in this misery, absolutely 
ruined I For that is the truth, dear 
master. We have become ‘ paupers,’ as 
I used to say when I had no fear of 
poverty. 

“ How has it come about ? To tell the 
truth, I have often asked myself, but I do 
not understand it very well. You know, 
perhaps, that the tribunal has fixed a 
‘ subsistence ’ for mamma and for me, as 
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also for the care of my father in the 
course of the liquidation necessitated by 
the sudden impossibility of his carrying? 
on his business. This was arranged 
almost at the beginning, after a grand 
family council, to which came Doctor 
Crusenstolpe, who is, it appears, a relation 
of papa’s through his wife. Everyone 
came to our house, and from top to bottom 
we saw nothing but notaries and gentle¬ 
men in black, who put seals on the doors, 
and spent days shut up in my father’s 
study examining his papers. I thought 
that W'ith so many people arranging 
everything, we had nothing to fear. But 
unfortunately I was mistaken. 

“ These gentlemen were engaged in the 
liquidation of my father’s estate. 

“ The liquidation! How many times 
have I heard that word which was hardly 
known to me before. I have learnt to 
fear it as the symbol of all that has come 
to us of sorrow and desolation in these 
times. 

“ This liquidation, for reasons it would 
take too long to enumerate, even if I 
understood them, has been disastrous. 
Unknown creditors have risen right and 
left. The assets (another word I had to 
learn, and which I would rather not learn 
any more about) which were thought to 
bo considerable have been reduced by 
two-thirds. In short, the final decision 
which concluded the operations toi^k 
everything away from us, and ordered the 
sale of goods, lands, houses, furniture, 
works of art, and every property whatso- 
ever. Only at this price could the creditors 
be paid. The result was a thunderclap 
for the Stockholm people, and particularly 
for us. Neither I nor my mother had 
any idea of the position. ^Vc never 
imagined that to the grief at my father’s 
illness was to be added the fear of desti¬ 
tution—for it is to that, I fear, that we 
shall soon bo reduced. 

“ A w’orse misfortune has been spared 
us. At the first moment when we 
knew we were ruined, a frightful thought 
rose in the minds of both of us. If my 
father could not pay his creditors in full, 
would he not be dishonoured ? Would 
not his name be noted as that of a 
dishonest man, and cursed by all the 
families he had dragged down in his 
disaster? We w’ere saved this. At the 
cost of a complete sacrifice — by keeping 
nothing—we were able to satisfy the 
creditors in full; the honour of my lather 
w'as secure. I could carry Iny head up, 
and the name of Ebersen remained with¬ 
out stain. 

“ Brave mother I ‘ Let them sell all! ’ 
she had said; and the same day she put 
on a little simple black gown, and began 
to prepare the medicine for my father, 
proud and happy that honour had sur¬ 
vived the shipwreck. 

“ But we were in cruel anxiety; we 
believed that nothing remained to us— 
literally nothing. 

“ ‘ My poor Axel,’ said my mother to 
me that evening as she wept, ‘ I do not 
care about myself, but how are we to buy 
things for your father if everything has 
gone to the creditors ? ’ 

“ Good Doctor Magnus w^as by papa’s 
bed. He tried to smile, and taking my 
mother’s hands he explained that we had 
not gone as far as that; that, putting 
things at their worst, there would still be 
left to us some thousands of kroners on 
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I her! It is that which w^orries me. I 
I could take my share in having no longer 
I a fine house and nice clothes, and nothing 
—although I do sometimes regret my 
' pony, when I have time to think about 
j him—but what may do all very well for 
a man, is terrible for a delicate woman 
like my mother. Every time I see her 
do anything with her hands it gives me a 
shock; it seems as if my father would 
blame me for it if he knew it. 

“But what can I do? What is my 
duty in the dreadful position in w'hich we 
are placed ? If I were alone my resolu¬ 
tion would soon be taken; I would 
become a sailor, I w’ould ship as a cabin 
boy on the first vessel that came, and all 
would be over. But to abandon my 


what was meant by the w^ords want of 
money. 

“ I am going to confide in you, Mr. 
Bistrom. I do not think my dear mother 
imderstands matters very well. The first 
day she thought we were reduced to 
mendicity; since Dr. Magnus told her 
we had something to live on ‘ with much 
economy ’ for a year or so, she is firmly 
persuaded of it. But I have learnt how 
to count in these days, and I think wo 
are marching straight to ruin without 
noticing it. 

“ Ah, my dear friend, help me to solve 
this difficulty. Advise me, tell me what 
I ought to do to keep us from w’ant—for, 
to make no mistake, we are almost as far 
as that. ^ 


which we could live a year or two, with, 
as he said, wisdom and economy. 

“ But that seems to me to be difficult! 
At the rate we are going it w'ill not last 
six months! And how mother stints 
herself! If I w ere to leave her alone she 
would not eat, she would w ear herself out 
watching by my father’s side, and tak¬ 
ing neither rest nor nourishment. Ah ! 
if you were to see my poor, beautiful 
mother, how it would grieve you! So j 
thin — so changed in her black gown, wdth j 
her beautiful golden hair already turning j 
to silver on her temples. It does me no | 
I good to see her so. And to say that I j 
, cam do nothing for her—nothing to help < 


mother in this access of despair, my 
father in the state in which he is, I 
cannot dream of it I I must remain with 
them, to comfort them with my tender¬ 
ness, and, what appears more difficult, 
support them by my work. 

“ Yes! that is the problem in front of 
me. At fourteen I am head of the family. 
My mother looks to me ; I see it; I feel 
it. Ah ! what would I not give to have 
some experience, some help worth having 
to offer her? Unluckily I am almost 
ignorant of the matters of practical life. 
My beloved father was so good, so indul¬ 
gent. He spared both of us from the 
shadow of a care. We had no idea of 
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“ Shall I tell you of niy bitter re^n-et at 
havin" to abandon my studies ? Would 
I could recall the time 1 have wasted I 
How little I tliought of my happiness 
when I had the right and leisure to follow 
on the benches of the Laroverk the 


tranquil current of a classical educa¬ 
tion. 

*• This is all over now; and there is no 
use in thinking over it. I shall grow up 
ignorant, and my poor father, if he ever 
recovers, will find his son where he left 
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him—worse, probably, for as I get older 
I shall forget the little I have learnt. 

“ Ah, Mr. Bistrom, your pupil is very 
sorrowftil. 

“ Give Stella my love, and also give it 
to Dame Ulrica.” 


DOG-WATCH YARNS. 

(new series.) 

By J. a. Higgixson (late Royal Mail Service), 

Author of Mutineeri of the May Queen," etc. 


IV. — THE HAUNTED SHIP. 



A LIVELY discussion had arisen in the 
fok’sle, for the conversation turned upon 
ghosts and phantom ships. The older hands 
Jirmly believed in the supernatural, but the 
younger ones treated the subject somewhat 
derisively. 

“ Has any man here ever heard or seen 
such things?” inquired Jack Ballard, the 
leading anti-ghostite. An uncomfortable 
silence was presently broken by the solemn 
voice of the quartermaster. 

“Of longshore ghoits or the Flying 
Dutchman,” he said, “ I don’t intend to 
speak; but I believe that Nelson and the 
dead-and-gone British sea-dogs before him 
never left the ghost of a Parley-voo, Spaniard, 
or Dutchman to sail the sea. If you care to 
bear of what I encountered on board the 
Mary Ann, I will tell it, and Jack (Jollins, as 
keeps the ‘ Eight Bells ’ down Ilatcliffe way, 
will tell you the same. Perhaps,” he con¬ 
tinued, while gazing sternly at the leading 
ghost-scoffer, “i)erhaps if you had been on 
board the Mary Ann, you wouldn’t sing out 
so loud till fairly out o’ the tar-pot.” 

“Well done, Jim; let’s have the yarn,” 
was the unanimous vote of the watch below. 

With a more than ordinary sphinx-like ex¬ 
pression of countenance the quartermaster 
settled himself upon his “ donkey ” — in short, 
liis clothes chest — and having knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, commenced his story. 

“ The first time I shipped as able seaman,” 
he said, “ was on board the brig Mary Ann, 
bound to Bilbao with a cargo of coal. The 
fair wind that carried us down the Bristol 
Channel died away, and on a beautifully 
clear summer night w'e found ourselves be¬ 
calmed off Lundy. The night was so peace¬ 
ful that we could hear tlie paddle-wheels of 
an approaching steamer long before her 
lights were visible, while the powerful light 


from the island sent its w'arning rays 
fully thirty miles away. The stars 
seemed like golden-hued gems set in 
a backing of the deepest blue, and 
the full moon Hung across the w'ater 
a train of sparkling silver, that 
seemed to touch the timbers of the 
brig and cut deep sail-shadows on 
the sea. It w'as just such a scene 
as w'ould send one's thoughts flying back to 
the loved ones then sleeping peacefully in 
the far-away English homes; and, alas! 
to those vanished forms and faces lying 
so still in the village churchyard. That's 
what mine were doing while I took things 
easy at the wheel. The mate was leaning 
on the taffrail, whistling like mad for a 
i breeze; w hile Jack Collins, of whom I have 
spoken, was on the look-out. ’Twas getting 
handy on midnight, when all of a sudden 
the mate, like a figure cut in stone, stood 
listening. ‘ Didn’t you hear that cry, Jim ? ’ 
he said, in a half-alarmed, half-doubtful 
kind of way. 

“ ‘ No,’ said I, thinking he’d suddenly gone 
a little wrong in the upper storey, or that he'd 
been * splicing the main brace ’ on the sly. 
‘ What was it hke ? ’ 

“ But the words were scarcely uttered than 
I heard, as distinctly as I hear my owm voice 
now, a half-smothered, drowning sort of cry 
rise from the water on the port side. 

“‘Brig ahoy, heave—rope—quick,quick ! ’ 
W’as exactly what it said, and the last words 
were spoken rapidly, as if the unfortunate 
man were about to sink for ever. 

“ ‘ It’s some one drowming,’ cried I, letting 
go the wheel; and with that w’e both sprang 
to the rail, and while the mate hove the end 
of the tops’l brace, I slung all the running 
gear overboard. Then we leaped upon the 
bulwark and looked over, the mate all the 
while singing out at the drowning man like 
one possessed. But the voice had drifted fur¬ 
ther aft; so the mate instantly sprang tow’ards 
the wheel, and catching up a brand-new 
cork fender, chucked it clean over the side. 

“ ‘ You hang on to that, old man,’ cried the 
mate, ‘ till I get a boat lowered,’ but a dismal 
groan w . i the only response. 

“ ‘ I believe you’ve knocked him on the 


head,’ said I, exi^ectiiig to see the man 
throw up his arms; but he didn’t. 

“ ‘ I can't help it,’ cried the mate, 
‘ for I don’t see anyone; ’ but at that 
instant a piteous cry was heard from 
the water on the starboard side. 

We looked at one another like a 
brace of helpless lunatics. ‘ My! ’ cried 
the mate, excitedly, ‘ we’ve made an 
awful mistake, Jim,’ and with that w’e 
sprang to the starboard rail, and 
chucked every available rope over¬ 
board. The mate’s eyes were flashing 
and dancing in the moonlight bigger 
than any of the planets. We were 
skipping fore and aft to save the man 
alongside, but search the water as we might, 
nothing was an}*where visible save the pass¬ 
ing lights of a steamer. 

“ ‘ Jim,’ said the mate in an exhausted 
whisper, ‘ this beats cock-fighting. What’s 
your opinion ? ’ 

“ ‘ That some one’s been murdered aboard 
this here hooker,’ said I, ‘ and the sooner 
I get ashore, the better I’ll like it.’ 

“ ‘ You think she’s haunted ? ’ 

“ ‘ That’s about the size of it,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Maybe Jack Collins fell overboard,' ex¬ 
claimed the mate, suddenly ; but, on hurrying 
for’ard. Jack was found quietly sitting on the 
cathead. 

“ ‘ Didn’t you hear any one sing out, 
Collins ? ’ said the mate ; but I could perceive 
by the curious expression on Jack’s face that 
he considered us a handsome and harmless 
pair of idiots. 

“ ‘ No,’ said he ; ‘ but the moon’s at the full, 
and that’s what’s the matter.’ 

“ ‘ How so ? ’ inquired the mate, who, being 
of a fiery temper, didn’t evidently understand 
Jack’s meaning, or human hair would have 
been flying round the Mary Ann in search of 
a .safer resting-place. 

“ Jack made no reply, but when we had 
hauled in the running gear the mate said, 

‘ What became of the cork fender, Jim ? ’ 

“ ‘ Which fender? ’ 

“ ‘ That’s all right,’ said the mate, drily ; 

‘ the skipper would have a fit if he knew ; ’ 
and then he made eight bells, and when we 
turned out at four the Mary Ann was skipping 
dowm Channel before a spanking fair wind. 

“During the middle w’atch, next night. Jack 
Collins suddenly rushed aft with a face as 
pale as a peeled potato. 

“ ‘ There’s some one singing out pen-and-ink 
down in the hold,’ he whispered excitedly. 

‘ Come and listen.’ 

“ The boy took the wheel, and we three went 
for’ard. 

“ I could see that the mate understood as 
W’ell as I what this meant, but we made no 
sign before Collins. 

“ When abreast of the pumps I thought ray 
last hour liad come, for there suddenly arose, 
from beneath our very feet, the most horrible 
cries I ever heard. 
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*' ^ Let me out! let me out! Murder, 
murder 1 Help, help, help ! ’ the last words 
dying away in a prolonged, agonised groan 
ihat maile my flesh creep with dread. 

“ Beside me stood the mate, trembling in 
every limb, and struggling to keep his hair 
on ; while Jack Collins was down upon his 
marrow-bones, and, being a devoted Catholic, 
was crossing himself like mad, and saying 
his prayers to a little string o' beads round 
his neck. 

**A11 three were rooted to the deck with 
terror, but the mate’s voice saved me from 
incurable madness. ‘Ko ghost could sing 
out like that,* said he. * It’s a rascally half- 
starved stowaway that’s down below; and if I 
don’t take the value of that cork fender out 
of his skin, my name’s not Billy Tholepin. 
Let’s go down and drag him out, boys.’ 

“This suggestion caused much relief. It 
was possible that a stowaway might be in the 
hold, and his arrest would prove more feasible 
than trying to handcuff a ghost. 

“We got through the open hatch, but as 
Jack Collins struck a light, the mate dashed 
the match from his hand. ‘ You’ll fire the 
coal-gas,’ he said savagely ; and Jack excused 
Jiiinself -as well he might, for I am certain 
that, but for the mate’s presence of mind, 
the Mary Ann. ghost, stowaway, and crew) 
would have been blown to Davy Jones within 
five minutes. 

“ It was so dark in the hold that you 
couldn’t see your nose, much less your finger, 
before you, and a strange, uncomfortable 
chill ran through my bones till the voice of 
the mate somewhat reassured me. 

“‘Jim Skysull,’ said he, and the words 
seemed to rise from the pit of his atummick. 

“ ‘ Here's what’s left of him, sir,’ said I, 
sheering close alongside. 

“‘Jim Skysull,’said he,‘your eyesight’s 
better than mine.’ 

“‘Thankee for the compliment, sir,’ I said; 
* but I don’t see anything.’ 

“ ‘ That don’t matter,’ said he, ‘ you will 
presently. Now you sail ahead, Jim,’ he 
continued, in quite a surprising kindly way, 
‘ you sail ahead,’ said he, ‘ and I’ll keep 
close under your lee, so’s to be handy when 
wanted.’ 

“ ‘ Supposin’ it ain't a stowaway ? ’ said I. 

“ ‘ Shut up, and do as you’re told,’ he said 
sternly. 

“Of course it wouldn’t pay to disobey 
orders, so I started to walk over the coal, 
although, to tell you the honest truth, my 
knee-caps were knocking together faster than 
any ‘bones’ at a Christy Minstrels’. Every 
beam and corner of the Mary Ann w’as so 
well known that the main hatch was quickly 
reached, and we started a thorough search of 
the hold. The mate and Jack Collins went 
to starboard, while I was to work round to¬ 
ward them from the port side. 

“ As I was noiselessly making my way for’ard 
a dismal groan came from the vicinity of the 
fore-mast. It rose and fell as though a 
human being were breathing heavily in the 
delirium of fever. It came so natural-like 
that I no longer entertained any ghostly 
fileas, but, with heartfelt commiseration for 
the unfortunate being so long confined in 
such a prison, I hastened to render assist¬ 
ance. 

“ I reached the very spot where the unhappy 
stowaway seemed to have fallen, and stooping 
down I laid my hand tenderly on the cold, 
lifeless form of -a lump of coal. 

“ I was so completely taken aback that you 
could have easily knocked me over with a 
rope yarn, and, to complete the horror of the 
situation, a terrific yell at that moment rang 
through the hold. The swift passage of a 
heavy body through the gas-laden air in¬ 
stantly followed, and I was seized by a cold, 
clammy grip round the throat, and felt some 


I horrible object twine itself round my body. 

I The suddenness of the shock, combined with 
1 the shattered state of my nerves, completely 
j overthrew me. I was incapable of uttering 
i the slightest cry; but w ith a determination 
j not to be killed without a struggle for life, I 
j seized the powerful foe, and together we 
rolled down the for’ard declivity of coal, 

I amongst the beef casks into the fore-peak. A 
sharp knock upon the head had somewhat 
confused me, but I presently revived suffi¬ 
ciently to understand that the mate was 
sitting astride me and vowing to ‘ take the 
value of that cork fender out of my skin, or 
he’d know the reason w'hy.’ 

“ It was impossible to cry out, but I could 
feel his disengaged hand striving to obtain 
the exact latitude and longitude of my nasal 
organ, and having completed that delicate 
calculation to his entire satisfaction, a dread¬ 
ful yell of revenge burst forth. I knew that 
his arm >vas drawn back for a mighty blow. 

I knew that in another moment iny figure¬ 
head would be so altered that not even my 
mother could have recognised it; but with a I 
supreme effort I forced it aside, and the I 
same instant the mate's fist struck a beef 
cask, and he rolled off my stomach with the 
result. I felt certain that he wouldn’t ‘ take 
the cork fender ’ out of that result, so I 
quietly executed what military crickets—I 
j mean, critics—term a ‘ strategic retreat,’ and 
fully aware that the result was master of the 
situation. 

“ Upon reaching the deck I found Jack 
Collins, like a pensive owl, roosting on the 
combings of the after hatch. ‘ Did you 
catch him ? ’ he inquired. 

“ ‘ I think the mate has,’ I said; but the 
latter, with eyes almost bursting from anger, 
and the result carefully wrapped in a red 
cotton handkerchief, made his appearance. 

“ ‘ May I be boiled in the soup to-morrow,’ 
said he, ‘if I hadn’t the varmint by the 
throat, but he slipped through my fingers 
and bit my hand. Just wait till daylight,’ 
he continued, ‘ and if I don’t take the value 
of that cork fender-’ 

“ Jack Collins and I fairly burst out laughing 
in his face. His brain was undoubtedly 
affected by the loss of the fender, but to 
think of knocking such things out of a ghost - 
was too much for us. I 

“ ‘ There is no stowaway,’ said Jack, ‘ and I 
you fell over a lump of coal in the dark. The I 
Mary Ann’s haunted; that’s what’s the 
matter.’ 

“ ‘ Then I’m a fool,’ cried the mate, who 
instantly caught on to the opportunity thus 
afforded to wreak his anger upon some one, 
and with that he let drive the bandanna- 
covered result at Jack’s head; but the latter 
smartly eluded the blow, and the mate went 
head foremost up against the cabin door. 

“ I expected a regular row; but the mate 
presently picked up his scattered remains 
and went aft, growding like a bear with a 
sore back. Of course there w'asn’t any 
stowaway aboard the old hooker; but the 
mate w'ould not hear of her being haunted, 
and as she had never sailed or been launched 
upon a Friday, nothing but the stowaway 
theory would suit him. 

“ The fair wind held steady for some days, 
and the Maiy Ann was nearing Bilbao. 

“ One night as I lay a-snoozing, something 
sudden-like awoke me. It wasn’t a blow, 
nor yet a voice, but some inward warning of 
approaching danger close at hand. ’Twas ! 
like w'hat happened to my old chum, Tom 
Bradley, w'hen going aboard the Hypatia one 
foggy night in the East India Dock. He 
was ship-keeping, and had been up town to 
see his old woman, and just as he thought 
of fetching the gangway, some inward warn¬ 
ing of danger suddenly fetched him up all 
a-standing. ‘ Look out where you’re going, 
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Tom,’ said the warning, as plain as though 
he could hear the words ; and with that my 
old chum stooped to feel where he was, and 
I’m blessed if his hand didn’t slip clean 
over the edge of the dock. It was just such 
a feeling as aroused me. 

“ When I sat up and rubbed my eyes, I 
looked straight ahead, and there, sitting on 
the end of the bunk, was a pale, ghost-like 
form, with a dull gleam of light surrounding 
a pair of glassy eyes that stared straight 
into mine. Thinking that I wasn't quite 
awake, I gave my ribs a thump, and then 
rubbed my eyes and looked again. No; 
there wasn’t any mistake about it. There 
it sat at my very feet, while my hair was 
making vigorous attempts to walk up on deck 
and leave me to settle with the apparition. 

“ ‘ Let me out! let me out 1 ’ shrieked the 
ghost, and losing all presence of mind I 
leaped out of b^, and rushing on deck 
called the watch. 

“ Upon returning to the fok’sle the ghost 
was gone, and the men declared I’d been 
dreaming it all, or else that 1 had made away 
'with some one before joining the Mary 
Ann. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the quarter¬ 
master fervently, “ I’ve never harmed the 
hair of any man, let alone take his life ; but 
when I heard that remark, I vowed that 
■wfild horses wouldn’t keep me aboard that 
hooker one moment after she’d been moored 
alongside a Bilbao wharf. 

“ On the following afternoon we arrived at 
our destination, and that night, while pass¬ 
ing a certain refreshment house, a shout of 
merriment—that I knew could only proceed 
from a crowd of jovial British shellbacks— 
attracted my attention, and, to drive away 
the gloom of my late experiences, I entered 
the place. At the further end of a large 
apartment a stage was raised about eighteen 
inches above the floor, and on it whom 
should I see but my bold Jack Ck)Ilins. Yes, 
there he stood, and slinging his voice all 
over the room, just as he had done on board 
the Mary Ann, and singing out: ‘ Brig 
ahoy,’ and ‘ Let me out! let me out! * till 
you’d have taken your davy that the voice 
came from beneath tlie floor. In short, 
gentlemen, Jack Collins was as fine a ven¬ 
triloquist as ever played a practical joke, and 
he could, if so inclined, have successfully 
performed before a London audience or the 
usual ‘ crowned heads of Europe.’ 

“ His present audience were tit to burst with 
laughter, and, as the saying goes, he 
‘ brought down the house ’ when describing 
how he almost scared me to death by a white 
shirt and the head of a fish we had caught, 
which emitted a phosphorescent gleam in the 
dark. 

“ ‘ All right, Jack Collins,’ thought I, 
while quietly listening to all that was going 
on from behind a large pillar that supported 
the roof, ‘ and if I don’t get quits with you, 
my name’s not Jim Skysull.’ 

“ I was certain that Collins did not recog¬ 
nise me, so I noiselessly slipped away, and 
pegged it down to the Mary Ann as if a 
squadron of ghosts were in chase. When I 
told the nnate of what I had seen and heard, 
his face became so purple that I thought 
he’d have a stroke, but a yell of satisfaction 
burst forth and saved him. ‘ May I become 
a boiled lobster,’ said he, fiercely, ‘ if I don’t 
take the value of that cork fender out of 
Jack Collins’s hide.’ 

“ I proffered assistance, but it was savagely 
declined. 

“ ‘ I’m going to boss this job myself,’ cried 
he, ‘ and by all the goats in Kerry I’ll have 
the value of that cork fender out of him.’ 

“ I could see that the mate’s brain was on 
fire with the loss which he had sustained, so 
I refrained from any interference. 
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“We had scarcely concealed ourselves 
beneath the cargo stage that ran across one 
side of the deck than the voice of Jack 
Collins was heard. He was in a particularly 
happy frame of mind, and sang, with much 
gusto, his favourite dismal ditty—‘ Tim 
Finnigan’s Wake.’ 

“ He mounted the side-ladder, and with 
a light spring over the rail landed on the 
deck almost beside where we were concealed. 

“‘Tim Finnigan lived in Packville Street, 

An Irish gentlemuu, miglity odd.’ 

“ So sang the unwary Jack, and then in a 


horrible voice cried aloud, ‘ Let me out 1 
let me out! ’ 

“The next moment the mate was upon 
him, and before one had time to say ’Jack 
Robinson ’ there were arms and legs flying 
around in a confused heap, like blackthorns 
in an Irish flght. 

“ At it t^ey went, hammer and tongs ; at 
one moment the mate was uppermost, and 
deftly obtaining fair value for his lost cork 
fender, but the nimble Jack Collins quietly 
deposed the usurper, and rose equal to the 
occasion. 

“ Seated upon the exhausted chest of the 


mate, the jovial Jack gaily continued his 
ditty until the mate fairly gave in, and with 
tears of laughter streaming down my cheeks, 
I discovered that it was Jack Collins who 
had ‘ taken the value of that cork fender,’ 
out of the mate’s skin. 

“ Well, gentlemen,” added the quarter¬ 
master in conclusion, “ next morning I 
obtained a good beef steak, which was 
clapped upon the mate’s left eye, and then 
all three shook hands, and that was how the 
ghost was finally laid on board the Mary 
Ann.” 

(the end.) 



JUST LIKE JACK: 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author qf “ The Cruise of the Snottbird^" “ Our Home in the Silrer West^'lcte., etc. 



yotmg Jack Ross, as he folded his mother’s 
letter and put it carefully away again in 
bis breast-pocket. 


CHAPTER I.—ONLY A YEAR AGO. 

“ Only just a year ago ! ” 

Jack spoke aloud to himself, as he had 
lately got into a habit of doing when quite 
alone. 

He was very much alone at present, 
lying there in the sunshine of this bright 
and beautiful summer’s morning, on 
the green grassy top of a stupendous 
beetling clitf that overhung the deep 
blue sea far away in one of the isles of 
Orkney. 

Lying in the sunshine, among the 
wdld flow’ers—the carmine-tipped daisies, 
the orange-crimson trefoil, the purple 
knapweed, and the bonnie wild-thyme 
whose blossoms scented the air for yards 
around with sweetest perfume—Jack 
might have talked as loud as he pleased, 
for there was no one here to listen to him. 
At least no one wLo would care to listen. 
To be sure, there was a field-mouse not 
very firr aw-ay who had come dowm to the 
chfl' top to feast on the pods of the trefoil 
and carry some away to his family; pois¬ 
ing high in the air too, but intent only on 
its finny prey, w'as the lonely solon; there 
were himdreds of bright-wnnged sea-birds 
wheeling and tacking around the rocks, or 
calmly floating on the waves; and far 


beneath yonder there lay a seal drowsily 
basking on a rock. 

But the seal would hardly care to listen 
to Jack’s soliloquy, nor would the sea¬ 
birds either, nor the solon itself, though 
the wind might, and carry it away and 
away to wherever winds go to, for / can¬ 
not tell. 

Only a year ago; and yet it seemed to 
Jack like a lifetime since he had parted 
with his mother and father on the deck 
of that sturdy troopship. How' well 
he remembered that parting, although 
at the time he was far too dazed to 
recognise the reahty of the loss he was 
sustaining. Then Jack was not very 
old a 3 -ear ago, being barely twelve at 
the date of the commencement of our 
stor3’. 

It w'as to think about this parting, and 
how it came about, that Jack Ross had come 
to tliis lonely cliflf-top to-day. The boy’s 
father’s regiment, the Gordon Highlanders, 
had been ordered abroad, for there was 
likely to be some fighting up Afghani¬ 
stan wa 3 ’, and who so w^ell able to climb 
the rugged hills of that wild countr 3 ’^ 
and hurl the rebels from their strong¬ 
holds as the lads who had been bom 
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and brought up round Aberdeen and 
Inverness. 

** On the brace that bred the kilte<l clans 
That cowed both Daiu and Itoman ! ’ 

The regiment had been lying at Fort 
George when the route came; then the 
bustle and stir began. Up to then Jack’s 
life had been a quietly happy, and of 
course a thoughtless one. With his little 
sister Ella he had been educated at homo 
under the tuition of a young and gentle¬ 
manly Englishman who dearly loved the 
children for their own sakes, and, it is 
needless to say, did his duty by them. 

Jack had been out at sea fishing, in 
company with one of the soldiers, on the 
day the marching orders came, and Mr. 
Wellman, the tutor, met them on the beach 
when the boat returned. 

Jack had run to meet him, proudly 
holding aloft a heavy string of fish caught 
by his own skill and prowess, but he 
could see at a glance that Mr. Wellman 
had important news to communicate. 

The tutor sat down on a rock as if tired, 


and Jack threw' himself on the sand at 
his feet, and thus received the news. 

“But, O!” cried Jack, “aren’t you 
happy? Fancy going to Portsmouth and 
seeing great ships ten times as big as the 
steamers that run up to Inverness, and 
hearing guns fired ten million times as 
large as tlie cannon in the fort that Ella 
and I make horses of! Won’t it be fun ? 
Why don’t you laugh ? I w ant to shout, 
only it might seem silly.” 

“ Ah ! you w'ouldn’t be so happy. Jack, 
if you knew all.” 

“ Why ? What more is there ? W’^hat 
more can there be ? ” 

“ Well, w e—that is, you and I—are not 
going to India. Only as far as Ports¬ 
mouth, you know.” 

Jack’s face fell. 

“ And your mother and little Ella are 
going.” 

“ To leave us ? ” 

“ Yes, dear Jack.” 

The poor boy hadn’t felt half so much 
inclined to shout w hen told this. 

He had got up, and sat on a stone now 


near to his tutor, who put his arm kindly 
around him. 

“ Now’, dear Jock, you must try to be 
very brave. Promise me you will. The 
Clan Boss, you know', to which you 
belong, have alw’ays been brave. Y’our 
father is very brave, and is going to fight 
the Queen’s enemies.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Wellman, it is so difficult to 
be brave ! Why can’t we go too ? ” 

“Jack, I’ll tell you. Captain Boss, 
your father, is very poor, and can’t afford 
to take us ; and your micle. Captain Boss, 
of the Boyal Navy, is going to give you 
and me a home far away in the wild and 
beautiful Orkneys, till your father returns. 

I Oh, the time will soon fly by. Little 
Ella, whom I so dearly love, you know, 
is not strong, and the doctor is sure that 
the air of India w'ill do her good, and 
your mother must be w ith her.” 

Jac*k, instead of wanting to shout now', 
had felt very much inclined to cry. 

“ I’ll try to be brave, you know, Mr, 
Wellman, but—but—my heart feels so 
big. No, I shan’t cry. Come home, Mr. 
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Wellman, come home. I want to be with 
mother all I can now.” 

The time betwixt route and parting had 
flown ever so quickly away. It seemed 
to Jack now, as he looked back to that 
time, all had been hurry and bustle and 
stir till the last sad evening when father 
and mother and children were together 
for the last time, in their room in the 
Portsmouth Hotel. He remembered how 
red his dear mother’s eyes were with 
weeping, though all was joy and anticipa¬ 
tion of the new life to come. Ah 1 tW 
last sorrowful evening; poor Jack’s eyes 
moistened even now when he thought of 
it. There was hardly any time for much 
display of feeling next morning, for the 
troopship started early. 

“ You won’t be very v&ry unhappy, will 
you, darling ? ” w'ere among the last 
words Jack’s mother said to him, as she 
gathered him towards her and gazed 
tenderly in his face. 

Jack had pursed up his mouth a bit, 
and hod not answered immediately, for 
there w'as a big lump in his throat that it 
took some time to get rid of. But that 
feat accomplished, he had answered 
bravely enough: 

“ Oh, no 1 I’m sure I won’t mind it 
much, dear mother.” And, indeed, I fear 
that his remark was hardly descriptive of 
poor Jack’s real thought at the time. 

When, how’ever, w’ith his tutor, he had 
returned to that now lonesome room, after 
the last farewells were said, how silent 
it seemed, how cold, how cheerless, how 
ompty, how- 

But Jack could not stand it a moment 
longer; he had made a rush for the sofa, 
and burying his face in the pillow, sobbed 
and wept till it seemed as if his very 
heart must surely break. 

Only just a year ago. 

But somehow or other the time had 
gone by, though slowly, and all alone on 
the cliff-top on this sunny summer’s day, 
Jack felt very far indeed from being un¬ 
happy. He was not unhappy, because 
he was hopeful. Great and glorious were 
his dreams of the future, bright were the 
possibilities that w^ere dawming on his 
young days, and his faith in these and 
himself were unbounded. The lexicon of 
his life was certainly not a bulky one, but 
he might have searched it all through and 
found no such word as “ fail ” in it. 

On this particular summer’s forenoon. 
Jack Ross was alone, for the best of all 
reasons; both.his uncle and his tutor had 
gone upon a visit to a distant island, and 
would not return for a day or tw'o. But 
the boy did not in the least object to 
being left thus occasionally. There was 
no lonesomeness in it; he had the com¬ 
panionship not only of his own thoughts 
—and very busy ones they were at times 
—but the companionship also of all the 
wildlings in nature. It was good to 
escape for a day now and then from the 
thraldom of study, from the “drudgery 
of the desk’s dull w’ood; ” Jack w as not 
over fond of his studies, if the truth must 
be told, and never pretended that he was. 
He ought to have been ? Oh, yes, that 
is true enough, and sometimes his tutor 
told him so; but Jack only laughed, though 
not at all disrespectfully. 

It was not often that our young hero 
had a holiday of any great length, how'- 
ever. In fact, good Captain Boss had 


ideas that were very much his own con¬ 
cerning the art of teaching the yolmg idea 
how’ to shoot. Mr. Wellman, the tutor, 
had soon found this out when he came to 
settle down at the Puffin’s Nest, as, for 
some reason best known to himself, this 
retired officer, r.n., had called his wild 
but beautiful home. 

“ I’ve a decided regard for that young 
nephew of mine,” he told Wellman, about ' 
the third evening, as soon as Jack had | 
retired from table, his jacket pockets I 
stuffed with nuts. “ I like my brother, , 
soldier though he be; and young Jack, | 
1 wdth his broad, open brow% his fair, curly 
j hair, and honest blue eyes, is the very 
I image of w'hat his father used to be when 
at school! ” 

“ Indeed, sir.” 

“Y’es, indeed; therefore I like Jack, 

1 and am going to do my very best to make 
I a man of him, unless you should spoil him.” 

Mr. Wellman had a couple of walnuts 
I between his fingers just then, and he 
I cracked them as if they had been pea 
j shells, while he replied : 
i “ I’ll go bound, sir, I shan’t spoil him.” 
i “ Bravo ! I like the decided way you 
1 talk, and the strength of those iron fingers 
I of yours. I never saw' a body of iron- 
I w’ire yet that didn’t contain an iron will. 

I Well, you’re a good sample of the mus- 
I cular Saxon; I’m a Celt. We’ll agree—at 
j least, I think so. 

“ I’ll consider any advice you may wish 
I to give me, sir, as regards teaching Master 
Jack.” 

“ Just call him Jack.” 

“Well, Jack. I’ll consider it, I say, 
and if I don’t find I can conscientiously 
follow it, why I’ll throw up my billet, 
collar my carpet-bag, and trudge.” 

“ Bravo 1 lad, spoken like a man and 
an Englishman. Pass the port and give 
the walnuts a fair wind this way. 
Thanks.” 

“ You see, Wellman, it’s like this about 
Jack. I’ve got the re.sponsibility of his 
upbringing for a few years, and I’m going 
to try to lay the foundation stone, or the 
keel let us call it, of his young life. Bother 
it all, Wellman, I’m going to make a man 
of him, and I want you to help me.” 

“ That I W'ill, right heartily, if I can.” 

“ Well, then, in a W’ord, Jack isn’t going 
to be a doctor, nor a parson, nor a lawyer, 
but either a farmer or a good honest 
sailor. He is going to be a ploughman, 
but w’hether he ploughs the deep or 
ploughs the soil depends upon himself. 

I But wdiat I want you to note is that he 
doesn’t need to W'orry over the dead 
[ languages.” 

I The tutor was cutting an apple very 
thoughtfully and didn’t reply. 

“ Do you understand 7 ” 

‘‘ I do. I was going to say that the 
study of the dead languages w as to the 
yoimg mind precisely what a plough and 
harrow are to the soil. It fits and pre¬ 
pares it to receive any sort of seed.” 

“Good, Mr. Wellman; but won’t the 
study of the living languages, such as 
French, German, and Italian, and that 
best of all living languages music, have 
just the same effect, and be far more 
I useful in after years ? ” 

: “ I suppose so. And I give in to you 

j in this ; only, let me throw in Euclid and 
I mathematics.” 

I “ So you shall. Hal ha! I knew* we 
I should agree. And now about the holi¬ 


days ? I deprecate very much the plan 
of giving a whole month at a time, during 
which a boy usually sets himself with all 
the zeal of a fanatic to forget all he has 
ever learned. Let Jack’s longest holiday 
be a week or a fortnight, but on the 
other hand let his school hours be short, 
and give him one whole day every w'eek, 
and sometimes two. 

Welhnan threw bock his head and 
laughed a pleasant little laugh. 

“ That will suit Jack well,” he replied, 
“ and what is more, Captain Ross, it will 
suit his tutor also.” 

“ All right then; we understand each 
other. As regards the boy’s physical 
j education we can discuss that afterwards, 

I and I believe we will come to an agree¬ 
ment about that as w'ell. No more fruit ? 

, Well, let us join the ladies.” 

, The two men got up and retired to the 
I drawing-room. 

j The ladies were there, sure enough, 
j Two lay on the hearth-rug before a blazing 
I log-fire, a third sat on a footstool singing 
I to herself, and two more were soundly 
asleep on the ottoman. 

The lathes w’ere cats and dogs, for 
Captain Ross, r.n., was a bachelor, and 
liked to be one. 

i Captain Ross’s library' was one of the 
j cosiest, if not the cosiest room in the 
I house, w'hether looked upon as a wunter 
or summer resort. It occupied the 
second storey of one of the gabled wings 
that boldly faced the Atlantic Ocean ; and 
outside its broad casemented window was 
a railinged balcony, on which it was very 
pleasant to sit or lounge in the sunny 
seasons of the year, but which was no 
spot for enjoyment in the short and 
darkling winter days, when snow winds 
howled across the main, when great waves 
broke and foamed on the rocky beach, 
the salt spray rattling against the glass 
and freezing into icicles that hung like 
huge stalactites from the eaves. Probably, 
however, the very violence of the storms 
like these made the library fireside and 
the library hanging-lamps seem all the 
more friendly and home-Uke. 

And not a room was there in the 
Puffin’s Nest that could not boast of a 
wide low hearth, with antique chain dog- 
head fenders, within which, w’hen the 
weather was cold, burned and crackled 
and blazed big logs of wood, sea coal, and 
peats. 

Wood is scarce in these far lone islands, 
but these logs were WTeckage, each one of 
which as they burned away seemed to 
be telling many a strange story of the 
dangers of the deep and the mysteries of 
the sea. 

Jack had free access to his uncle’s 
library, and w’as free to choose any book 
he liked to read. It was indeed a free 
library in more senses of tlie word than 
one, for the books w^ere simply books, not 
tomes, nor were they all boimd alike, in 
the severely classical style affected by 
some men whose libraries are got up more 
for show than an 3 ’thing else. From 
Captain Ross’s book-shelves you could 
pull down a readable book at any time, 
and either devour it in the room, or take 
it aw’a.y—alwaj’s provided you replaced it. 
The books were bought to be read, and if 
an^' were lost it would not have taken a 
fortune to replace them. 

Jack had taken a book with him to-day 
to the cliff-top, and after reading his 
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mother’s letter, he sat for o time and 
gazed far awa.v over the ocean. He could 
descry with the aid of a sling telescope 
a beautiful baniiie on the horizon with 
all her white sails outspread to the breeze, 
slowly making her way southwards to 
sunnier lands. 

The boy shut up the glass at last. 
Then he sighed, and took out the book 
from the bag that lay near him among 
the wild thyme, and wliich contained also 
his dinner, for he had no thought of 
returning home while the sun still shone 
above the waves. 

He lay reading for quite a long time, 
and so absorbed was he in the contents of 
the volume that he did not notice the 
advent of a stranger, until the new’-comer 
crawled abjectly and apologetically up to | 
his side and tln-ust a cold wet muzzle 
into his hand. 

Then Jivck sat up. 

“ So you’ve come, have you. Jack ? ” 

Jack—for that was tlie dog’s name ns 
well as the boy's -was a very long, grey 
wiry Skye terrier, m ith wise - looking 
<leep brown eyes that were hardly visible 
for the hair around them, and teeth as 
white as alabaster. As he gazed up 
into his master's face he was now show¬ 
ing those teeth all at one side; indeed, 
he seemed to be smiling. And ho 
seemed to be talking too, in his own 
way, with eyes and tail and flashing 
teeth. 

ISo you’ve come, have you, though I 


ou may now and then pick up a smooth 
i snake, the rarest of our three British 
ophidians, at u dealer’s. Mr. A. Green, the 
taxidermist, at Bournemouth, is more likely 
to have one than anybody else, and I think 
his price is, as a rule, five shillings. There 
are plenty of them to be got on the Conti¬ 
nent ; the dealers in Hamburg, Altona, and 
Bremerhafen have them on sale all the sum¬ 
mer, and I have procured these and other 
European species at different times from the 
superintendents of the Zoological Gardens at 
Antwerp, Hamburg, Cologne, and elsewhere, 
in exchange for other animals. The smooth 
snake is found as far north in Norway and 
Sweden as any—quite as far as the common 
viper, which is one of the hardiest of serpents 
and most resistent of cold; but it is rather 
curious in its distribution over certain regions, 
being found plentifully on the right bank of 
the Elbe and the left bank of the Moselle, 
but not occurring on the opposite sides of 
those rivers. It is a pretty and graceful 
though by no means a gaudy snake, a sort 
of terra-cotta, spotted with black above and 
silvery white underneath ; some continental 
specimens are pink or salmon-red below. 
But it is very dillicult to feed, as its diet in a 
state of nature appears to consist almost ex¬ 
clusively of lizards; young mice will some¬ 
times find favour in its eyes, but as a rule it 
obstinately refuses food of all sorts. Not 
that I should countenance its starving itself 
to death or any nonsense of that sort, if it 
were mine. If a snake does not feed within 
a reasonable period —say, six months—I cram 
him ; open his mouth and pass lumps of 


told you expressly that you were to stop 
at home and watch the house ? ” 

“Tve come,” said Jack the Skye; “I 
couldn’t help following you, for the life of 
me. So there ! ” 

“ You needn’t look so pleading, and you 
needn’t lie so abject, nor you needn’t 
laugh either. I’m not going to forgive 
you for disobedience of orders. What i 
would uncle say to me if I disobeyed 
orders ? Why, he would send me to the ; 
masthead for an hour at least.” 

Jack the Skye stuck out a hard hairy 
foot. 

No, indeed, I’m not going to shake 
hands. Y'ou’d better go home.” 

The dog threw' himself right on his 
back now, and pawed the air in the most 
mournful manner. 

‘‘ You know what a dance you led me 
only last week ! ” continued the boy. 

The Skye lay motionless now on his 
side as if he knew he was in for a lecture. 

“ I do believe, Jack, that you made up 
your mind to mischief that day before 
you left the house. Y'ou began by chasing ^ 
uncle’s ducks till they tumbled over each l 
other and gasped and gaped for breath; , 
then you singled out Mr. Flett’s cock ! 
from among the hens, and chevied him 
all over the onion beds, and you know , 
how' particular Mr. Flett is about his 
onion beds, and you pulled the poor cock’s 
tail nearly all out by the roots! ” 

Jack the Skye grinned again, as if tlie 
recollection of that tailless cock was too 
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THE COMMON SNAKE. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s., etc. 

PART n. 

meat or dead frogs down into his stomach 
until he is, as Yankees say, “ crowded.” The 
worst of that is that snakes seem to get to like 
the process after a while, and won’t take the 
trouble to eat of their own accord ; I have a 
biggish python at the present time, strong 
and vigorous, who has never fed voluntarily 
since I got him, nearly five years ago. The 
operation of swallowing its food is one in¬ 
volving enormous exertion, and, one would 
think, much discomfort if not pain, to a 
snake, and one can’t wonder at their shirk¬ 
ing it if they can get it done for them. 

Luckily for those who keep them, as well 
as for themselves, they are awfully stupid 
over the matter, and having once begun ^1 
go on eating without asking questions. A 
snake that has reluctantly taken a worm will 
keep on swallowing them or bits of meat or 
anything, until it can hold no more, if the 
end of a fresh morsel be popped between its 
jaws while they are still distended over thd 
last traces of the preceding one—for its at¬ 
tention is so engrossed by the all-absorbing 
fatigue of the process that you may meddle i 
almost to any extent even with a wild snake 
if you come upon it while actually engaged ! 
in feeding. The other night, seeing that | 
an Australian snake of mine which had 
fallen into poor condition of late had got his 
jaws half way along a rat, to make sure of 
his getting what they term across the 
Atlantic a ‘‘square meal,” I put a clove 
hitch around the two hind legs and tail of 
the animal, and then bored holes in half a 
dozen big lumps of raw meat and thresided 
them along Uie strings, tying the latter 


much for his gravity. But he did not 
lift his head. 

“ Then you bathed in Mrs. Leisk’s well, 
and you know how particular she is about 
j her clean water! And yon next seized a 
pig by the ear and backed it rmmd and 
round on a pivot. And you harried a 
lark’s nest, you cruel Jack; and you 
finished up by rushing a Shetland sheep 
right over a rock, and you fell with it into 
the water, and oh! Jack! although you 
can sw'iin much better than a sheep you 
must quietly ride to the shore perched on 
the poor, thing’s shoulder. Jack, Jack, I 
can’t forgive you.” 

But the boy did forgive Jack all the 
same, and shared his dinner too with 
him. 

” Now listen, Jack,” said the lad, when 
they had both finished, “ you know I’ve 
quite made up my mind to be nothing 
but a buccaneer. Listen while I read. 
A more jolly life you couldn’t lead.” 

The w'ee dog sat close beside his master 
now while he cleared his throat and began 
to read, and as ho gazed away across the 
blue sea with those expressive brown eyes 
of his—I’m speaking of the Skye terrier, 
you know—he looked just too awfully 
good and serious for anythmg. 

“ This book, you know, is all true, Jack; 
and what dashing times pirates must 
have of it. Ahem ! ” 

But stay, though, what Jack the boy 
read to Jack the Skye ought really to 
form the commencement of a new chapter 


together behind the last piece, and down it 
all went, and did him a lot of good. And 
there is an Indian python at the Zoo (second 
cage from the right-hand wall, facing the 
door of the reptile house—you’ll easily recog¬ 
nise him because he has a very stumpy tail, 
no doubt owing to the end having been bitten 
off by some wild beast when he was young), 
and this python condescended to take a 
dead rabbit in a very leisurely way some little 
time ago, after a long fast. He is always 
a very irregular feeder, even for a snake, 
though in grand condition; and, if I re¬ 
member right, he didn’t eat anything for 
eight months after his arrival at the Gardens 
—and I may here say that you may take it 
for granted that no snake feeds during the 
interval (often a long one) which elapses 
between its capture and its establishment iu’ 
a suitable cage. The keeper, knowing his 
uncertainty in this respect, tied five rabbits 
together in a line, head to tail, and swung 
the foremost one against the python’s nose 
until he snapped at it; and then, while this 
string was slipping down, he joined on five 
more, the result being that the serpent had 
eleven rabbits for his supper—almost a gorge, 
and quite enough to tide him over his next 
shedding, and until it should please his lord- 
ship to feed again. 

Vipers, too, can be bought during the 
summer months for half-a-crown apiece, but 
I need hardly say that I should never en¬ 
courage any boy to set up a venomous 
I serpent for a pet, nor, indeed, to touch or 
have anything to do with any sei^nt, 

I unless he were quite sure that it is 
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harmless. Here there is really no possi¬ 
bility of mistaking the adder for the grass 
snake (the smooth snake is somewhat 
viperish in appearance, bat is so un¬ 
common that it doesn’t count), but in some 
countries it requires a practised eye to dis¬ 
tinguish snaky friends from foes. Even if 
you did run the risk and keep a viper, you 
would find him about as difficult a feeder and 
as unsatisfactory in most respects as any 
snake you can name. And I am sure that 
you would not for a moment countenance the 
cruel and widked practice of drawing its 
poison fangs—a foUy as well as a cruelty, 
since it does not necessarily render the 
creature incapable of inflicting a venomous 
bite. You want some skill and knowledge 
of anatomy to effectually remove the poison 
apparatus, even from a dead snake. I can’t 
imagine anything more cowardly than this 
abominable torture which is too often in¬ 
flicted on cobras and other venom-bearing 
serpents—not quite so often as is supposed, 
perhaps, for the majority of snake-charmers 
do not fang their cobras, but still much too 
often. Though I keep and love such terrible 
reptiles myself, and have had hundreds of 
them, the advice I should strongly urge upon 
you is to steer clear of them altogether, and 
when one by chance crosses your path, to 
kill it. 

Tropidomtus natrix, then, is the Boy's 
Own Snake, and must remain so until some 
enterprising person or persons will kindly 
import those of other temperate countries, or 
will go in for breeding them in the open here. 
I believe that the supply would create a 
demand for them. The biggest English 
snake I ever saw was one belonging to Lord 
Londesborough, and sent by him to the old 
reptile house at the Zoological Gardens in 
1882, where it died. It was caught in the 
New Forest, and was over five feet and a half 
in length, and of the thickness of a broom¬ 
stick. They don’t do well at the Zoo, either. 
The keepers say it is too hot for them, yet in 
its wild state it is a much more heat-loving 
animal than the viper or smooth snake. I 
have taken them out to South America and 
Manila, and have turned them loose in those 
countries, where they appeared to get on all 
right. (This, by the way, as I know now, 
was a foolish thing to do. Never interfere 
with the balance of life, animal or vegetable, 
in any part of the world. You can’t tell what 
disasters may follow the introduction of a 
plant or creature apparently perfectly harm¬ 
less in itself.) The common snake lives very 
long without food—certainly over a year— 
and maintains its great activity all the time ; 
but it is exceedingly partial to water, drink¬ 
ing and bathing frequently. There are many 
varieties; one, found in the south of Europe, 


has two light stripes down the back, and 
I another has no yellow collar, only the black 
j blotches. Perhaps they all lose the collar 
when they get very big or old ; bulky speci- 
I mens rarely present it. Their favourite food 
I undoubtedly consists of frogs, and in cap- 
' tivity they can rarely be induced to take 
! anything else. Toads they refuse; if, as 
does occasionally but very rarely happen, 

^ one is swallowed by a hot and hungry snake, 

' the latter almost invariably dies, unless he 
; is lucky enough to return the toad to daylight 
within a very short time; and I have ob¬ 
served the same thing occur when a spotted 
salamander has been eaten by mistake. 

Both toads and salamanders have poison 
glands in their skins, and the fluid from 
Saese vrill even kill a dog sometimes. If you 
get the snakes very young, or hatch them 
I out from the eggs, you may get them to eat 
j meat; at any rate, there will be no difficulty 
I in feeding them on worms, gentles, slugs, 
i small fish, or tadpoles, and there is no doubt 
: that they go in for all these things in their 
! native condition. Take care, though, of 
! those red-ringed, ill-smelling worms, found 
under heaps of manure and highly prized 
1 by fishermen, called brandlings. They arc 
deadly poison to snakes. A whole brood of 
young garters was killed by eating them 
i several winters ago at the Zoo; and 1 nearly 
I lost two valuable Japanese vibikarics from 
, the same cause. They were thrown into 
I violent convulsions, but their lives were 
j saved by vomiting. 

I Lastly, the grass-snake is not free from 
a suspicion of cannibalism. Fish they are 
j very fond of, and will go into the water 
j to catch them, though tiiey prefer to hold 
them above tlie surlace or to land them 
I before swallowing theiq. A friend of mine 
was fisliing on a tributary of the Limpopo 
I river in Africa, and, pulling them out 
I pretty fast, put tlie fish as lie caught them 
I on the ground behind him, covering them 
' up with grass and leaves to keep them fresh. 

I After a while he heard a sort of scuflle, 

I an<l, turning round, saw a large snake in 
the act of bolting the latest spoils of his rod. 
The reptile made off before he could intercept 
him, but nearly all the fish had disappeared, 
swallowed by the snake or his friends. And 
once I was dining with a gentleman near 
Biddenden in Kent, when his little daughter 
came running in from the lawn —it was a 
summer evening—to say there was a snake 
in tlie pond. There are no streams in that 
part, and every house has its pond. We 
tliought slie must mean an eel, but Elfie was 
so positive in her identification, quoting the 
gardener in corroboration thereof, that we 
strolled out to see, and there, sure enough, 
was a grass-snake, halfway up the bank, with 


a live fish across its mouth. It would have 
been interesting to watch the way in which 
he would have got it “ end on ” for swallow¬ 
ing, but alas ! the gardener was waiting for 
him, and despatched him with a thick stick 
before we could interfere. My friend has 
the snake stuffed with the fish in position, 
just emerging from some green glass water 
amongst ferns, etc., and it makes a pretty case. 

The worst of feeding snakes on fish is that 
it intensifies their evil smell; still, fish are 
always to be got, when tadpoles, frogs, or 
even earthworms may be unobtainable. The 
common snake is one of the few species 
which appear to be gregarious—to live in 
flocks or colonies. I underline the word “ ap¬ 
pear,” because they may not be really gre¬ 
garious, although they are often found in 
large companies together. The Californian 
striped snake and the common rattlesnake 
are the only ones besides our own which pre¬ 
sent this appearance of the gregarious habit, 
though with them again it niay be purely 
accidental. But I have more than once come 
across great quantities of their shed skins in 
secluded places, which looks as if they must 
have had a big picnic if they didn’t live all 
together. A friend of mine was shooting 
rabbits in the south of Devonshire at a part 
where the warrens slope more or less steeply 
down to the .sea-beach. He was plodding up 
one of these inclines between two rocky cliffs, 
when he found himself surrounded by snakes, 
which he described as rushing past him and 
his.sing with the movement and noise of a 
rapid stream; very likely his terror exagge¬ 
rated the multitude of them, for he was 
horribly afraid of such creatures. Anyhow, 
he let liy both barrels in amongst them, and 
clambered to the top as quickly as he could, 
arriving there sick and shaky and faint, and 
unable to fire another shot that day. 

We have spoken of our reptile as the com¬ 
mon snake, the English and the British 
snake, the ringed and the grass-snake. < It 
has many other common or local names, 
even in this country, such as the water-snake 
and tlie long cripple, and in some parts it is 
known simply as the snake, to distinguish it 
from the adder or viper. Abroad—for it is 
found all over Europe and along the Medi¬ 
terranean coast of North Africa—there is 
even a greater confusion of titles; and the 
scientific nomenclature is just as varied. 
You will find this snake described in books 
under the names of TropUlotioius natriXy 
Xatrix torqiiata, Natrix vulr/aris. Coluber' 
natrix, and Coluber torquatu.^, while the diffe¬ 
rent-colour varieties are spoken of as coi^c/iica, 
atra, bilincata, persa, inurorum, and cherso- 
ides, with various prefixes. It’s just as well 
to make a note of this, if you’re going to read 
him up at any time. 


A YOBESHIBE GUDGEON MATCH. 

By the Author of “A Day’s Fishing,” “The Last of the Great Auks,” etc. 


“ ^|UR Annual Angling Contest will take i 
V/ place at three o’clock on Saturday , 
next, at Bramley Falls. Entrance Is.” 

So read a notice which caused a good deal 
of excitement at the headquarters of the | 
Bramley Angling Club, where it was posted. ‘ 

As you may never have heard of Bramley 
Falls, a description of that picturesque, in¬ 
deed famous, bit of Yorkshire is, perhaps, 
de.sirable. 

Four miles west of Leeds, half a mile west 
cf the once strikingly beautiful ruins of 
Kirkstall Abbey, now, alas ! as stark and 
ugly as a bumt-out bam, are a number of 
hills and valleys clothed with oaks, ashes, 


rather scrubby larches, and luxuriant bracken j 
and heather. Here there are passes and j 
precipices which may possibly remind the 
travelled visitor of {Switzerland, all made by 
hand and pick. 

“ Yon ruins,” a native may tell the 
stranger, pointing to the naked Abbey, whence 
every leaf of ivy has been stripped, every 
ancient elm ruthlessly cut down, “once stood 
on Branila’ Falls! ” Should that extra¬ 
ordinary statement not impress the visitor, 
the “Bramla’ ” man may fire off a battery 
j that never yet has failed : “ Soa did t’Houses 
I o’ Parliament at Lunnon, Westminster Brig, 

I and Tilbury Docks I ” Indeed, he has been 


known to include Westminster Abbey, though 
for that statement there can be no founda¬ 
tion whatever. 

On Bramley Falls is a number of deserted 
quan ies—some big enough to contain several 
Westminster Abbeys—whence a good deal of 
the stone used in the construction of the 
huge palace at Westminster and Tilbury 
Docks was taken. Hence the proud and 
somewhat astonishing boast of the native. 

In early spring, before the pale-green fronds 
of the bracken have unfolded, the level 
ground—there is not much of it—is car¬ 
peted with bluebells. In one comer, where 
stands a tiny wooden house, the occasional 
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studio of an artist, is a lawn of considerable 
extent, on which the bracken does not en¬ 
croach. Biff trees grow there, at wide inter¬ 
vals, and when the sap has newly flowed, 
and their leaves are of tendercst green, seem 
to stand in a blue lake. Later on. when the 
bluebells have faded, the bracken glows all 
round, in places to the height of a man, but 
the lawn before the hut remains a smooth 
expanse, broken 
only by occa¬ 
sional oak or 
ash, in a wind¬ 
swept, billowy- 
sea of bracken. 

In October 
the mounds are 
covered with 
purple heather, 
fast fading, in- 
termi.xed with 
bracken of all 
shades of brown 
and green, over 
which gleams 
here and there 
great bunches 
of the scarlet 
berries of the 
mountain - ash, 
called “ royne- 
tree ” by the 
native, who, had 
he lived a cen¬ 
tury ago, would 
probably have 
honoured it as 
a charm against 
witchery. 

The Leeds 
and Liverpool 
canal skirts the 
northern side of 
the Falls, to¬ 
wards which, at 
half-past two on 
the Saturday 
advertised, forty 
gentlemen, each 
caiTying a fish¬ 
ing-rod and can, 
might have 
been seen 
tramping down 
the steep, rough 
road. Not in 
the river Aire 
beloNv did they 
intend to angle. 

No fishermen 
frequent that 
stream between 
Leeds and Brad¬ 
ford, though an 
ink manufac¬ 
turer might do 
so profitably. In 
the canal itself, 
or, rather, on its 
banks, the con¬ 
test would take 
place. It is said 
the canal con¬ 
tains roach. It 
may do, or even 
trout, but no¬ 
body ever took a 

trout out of it, and roach must be almost as 
scarce. 

At the swing bridge which spans the 
canal the competitors halted whilst the 
umpire marked out the stations with strips 
of deal. When each angler stood on his 
own ground the line extended two hun¬ 
dred yards on either side of the bridge, 
where the umpire posted himself to see 
that no competitor took an unfair advan¬ 
tage by fishing before the pistol had been 


fired. He soon had occasion to exercise 
his authority : 

“ Nah, Mr. Jones, keep that line art o’ t’ 
watter.” 

“ Ah wor nobbiit trying t’ depth,” ex¬ 
plained the detected one. 

“ Wi’ a maggot ? Nay, lad. Tha mun 
hang a bit o’ lead on t’ hook.” 

Whilst awaiting the signal to begin, most 



An Impending Disturbance of the Peace! 
(^Drattnfor the 0«n Paper" bg E. C. Gardner.) 

I of the competitors industriously fed the in- 
I visible fishes with small maggots and tiny 
I balls of dough, to tempt them to their re- 
I spective stretches of water. One gentleman 
retired to the bracken behind, where he might 
have been seen in whispered converse with a 
youngster who carried a glass pickle-jar con¬ 
taining gudgeon caught with a net. What 
transpired is enveloped in mystery. The boy 
aftei*wards walked along the line of anglers, 
with (me fish only in the jar, which he 


openly offered to sell for twopence, until his 
prospects of trading were spoilt by the lynx- 
eyed umpire. 

‘•Nah, then, youngster, tha tak’s that fish 
awaay, or ah’ll chuck it in t’ canal, an’ thee 
after it.” 

Presently the man in authority consulted 
his watch for, perhaps, the twentieth time, 
and immediately raised his pistol. The 
fateful hour - 
to fishes- had 
arrived. 

Bang! 

Instantly 
t h i r ty-n i n e 
right arms, and 
one left — the 
odd angler had 
only one — 
raised forty 
rods. Forty 
guts. goose- 
quills, and 
baited hooks, 
dropped with 
forty feeble 
splashes into 
the w’ater. 
Forty pairs of 
eyes eagerly 
watched the 
quills as each 
assumed a per¬ 
pendicular po¬ 
sition. The 
great gudgeon 
match had be¬ 
gun ! 

Five minutes 
elapsed. 

“Ah’ve got¬ 
ten t* first 
fish! ” gleefully 
cried a gentle¬ 
man who an¬ 
gled from be¬ 
hind a rock, the 
same who had 
retired to the 
bracken. Sure 
enough a tiny 
creature with 
fins, yclept a 
gudgeon, dan¬ 
gled frem his 
line. ” That’s 
saved me en¬ 
trance brass, 
anyhow, tha 
knaws,” chuck¬ 
led the fortu - 
nate fisherman. 

The umpire 
made a note of 
the capture in 
a pocket-book 
big enough to 
contain, on one 
page, the di¬ 
mensions of a 
school of 
whales. The 
boy with the 
pickle- jar 
smiled. Please 
don’t assume 
that ” t’ first 

fish ” was purchased. That would be a base 
suggestion, and, let us trust, baseless—a 
rather paradoxical sentence, by the w'ay. 
However, it is certain that fully fifteen 
minutes elapsed before the one -armed gen¬ 
tleman sang out: ” Ah’ve gotten t’ second ! ” 
The captors of the first, second, and third 
fishes were respectively entitled to a return 
of their entrance fees. 

Patiently the forty fishermen fished. Had 
forty weeks’ wages been at stake they could 
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not have been more anxiously earnest. 
Neighbours moved along their respective 
stretches of bank until they met, then moved 
back without so much as bidding each other 
“ good luck,” or asking : ‘‘ Hall’s ta gehring 
on ? ” Did an incautious competitor 
venture even upon a whispered retnark, 
his neighbours on either side looked 
sharp fish-hooks at him. Did a spectator 
speak he was promptly ordered to “ Shut 
up.” The umpire crossed to the towing- 
path, and paced up and down, watchfully 
silent. More boys with pickle-jars appeared, 
only to be turned back with violent panto¬ 
mimic threats. The umpire would not per¬ 
mit temptation in pickle-jars to cross the 
bridge—when he saw it coming. 

Himself a skilful gudgeon angler, he set 
hia face sternly against the pickle-jar boys. 
For this among other reasons: Every fine 
Saturday afternoon during the summer 
months a legion of youngsters armed with 
landing-nets, and carrying pickle-jars, or 
jam-pots, patrols the towing-path, earnestly 
watcliing the water, and from time to time 
scooping out a tiny fish. Said a patient 
wielder of the rod one day: 

“Ah’ve been fishin’ here fewer mortal 
hours, an’ niver had t’ ghoast of a bite, wal 
yon kiddy’s just dipped in his net an’ got 
fewer gudgeon! If he issant off, ah’ll skin 
him I ” 

From which it may be assumed that the 
gudgeon angler generally looks upon the boy 
with net and pickle-jar much as the skilful 
manipulator of flies does the poacher who 
makes great hauls of trout with the aid of 
chloride of lime. 

Circumstances, however, alter cases. The 
gudgeon match was a circumstance. Some 
of tne competitors seemed favourably dis¬ 
posed towards the pickle-jar boys. 

At four o’clock the forty fishermen had 
captured eleven gudgeon. The majority had 
also caught a boulder—to sit upon. The 
reserve that attended the beginning of the 
contest was somewhat relaxed. Neighbours 
ventured to converee—in whispers. A very 
stout gentleman actually dared to throw his 
line into adjacent water, and keep it there. 
A dispute in whispers ensued. The tres- 
passee invoked the interference of the 
umpire. 

“Ah s’all hev’ ta disqualify you, Mr. 
Young,” said that functionary, wamingly. 

“ Order him off t’ field,” remarked a 
spectator. 

“ Doan’t thee mell wi’ what doesn't con¬ 
cern tha ! ” retorted the offender. “ This 
issant fooitball, tha knaws. By t’ megs, 
ah’ve gotten a bite I ” 

Up came his line. Up, also, came his 
neighbour’s, entangled with it. On one of 
the hooks was a gudgeon. Which? To 
whom did it belong ? 

“ It’s my fish ! ” cried the stout man. 

“It issant!” returned his neighbour. 
“ It’s on my hook ! Let goa ! ” 

“ Let goa theesen 1 Ah tell tha it’s mine I ” 

“ Ah’m noan bahn ta be put on by thee, 
Jooah Young. Let goa! ” 

“ Ah s’allant! ” 

** Ah’ll pay tha-” 

Splash! The gudgeon had ended the 
quarrel by returning to its native element. 

“ Thear, nah,” growled Mr. Joseph 
Young’s neighbour, “ tha’s lossed ma a fish I 
Ah’ve a gooid mind ta-” 

“Referee,” interposed a red-faced man, 
excitedly, “ if yuh can’t keep those fellows 
quiet, ah sa’ll want my entrance brass back 
agean.” 

“Cahr quiet, nah,” commanded the um¬ 
pire. 

The contenders “ cahred.” You won’t find 
the word in an ordinary dictionary. It is 
Yorkshire for subsided; also for sat, knelt, 


and several other positions; also for “ held ' 
his tongue.” 

Presently a canal-boat came along, com¬ 
pelling the anglers to withdraw their lines. 
Each individual resented the interruption as 
a personal afiront, a w’ordy fray ensuing in 
which the bargee at the helm Indd his own 
j against the forty, engaging one after another, 
as he floated ijito range. 

“ Wheah’s t’ fish, lad ? Ah can .see t’ 
fooil.” 

An allusion to a cruel definition of a suc¬ 
cessful angler, viz.: “ A fool at one end and 
a fish at the other.” 

“Gehr on wi’ that muck boat! ” cried the 
fishennan so rudely accosted. “ Muck ” in 
Yorkshire; by the way, is commonly used for 
“ mud.” 

“ Ah’vc noan got me cargo aboard,” re¬ 
turned the man at the helm. A stinger 
followed : “ S’all ah steer t’ boat tul t’ bank, 
or wod yuh sooiner gehr on at t’ next lock ? ” 

That was the last shot. 

During the confusion three boys with 
pickle jars stole past the umpire and crept 
towards a competitor who w’as hidden from 
his fellows by bushes. The luck that gentle¬ 
man had after the visit was astonishing I 
His broad, red face was one continual smile, 

“ Ah’ve gotten another I ” was so frequently 
upon his lips. 

At ten minutes to five the umpire passed 
along the line of anglers to count the take. 
The forty fishermen had caught thirty-nine 
fish, all gudgeon, of which the gentleman 
visited by the pickle-jar boys had captured 
seven, i.e., he held up seven fingers 1 Next 
came the gentleman who angled from behind 
a rock, with five. 

“ Lawson hes gotten seven, Mr. Ellison,” 
said the umpire. “Nobbut ah think yuh 
may weigh him.” 

The man behind the rock produced a tiny 
pair of scales, not unlike those that apothe¬ 
caries keep in little mahogany cases. 

“ Ah’m just six ounce an’ a quarter,” he 
said presently. 

Mr. Lawson weighed his fish, while the 
pickle-jar boys grinned. 

“Ah’m .seven ounce an’ three quarters,” 
said he, proudly. 

Meanwhile Mr. Joseph Young was having 
a genuine run of luck. He pulled out five 


gu'lgeon in a very few minutes, making, 
with two previously captured, seven to his 
ro<l. 

The first prize lay between Messrs. Young 
and Lawson. 

At five o'clock, when the umpire cried 
“ Time, gentlemen, please ! ” and again 
fired his pistol as a signal that the match 
was over, the situation was unaltered. 

Very carefully the man in authority 
weighed the two largest takes, shaking out 
of the scale the drops of water which both 
^ competitors contrived should accompany 
I their fish—perhaps impelled so to do by 
' feelings of humanity. Not easily was a 
‘ decision arrived at. All the fishermen 
! gathered round, talking volubly. Some 
j stoutly maintained that Tom Lawson had 
! it; others declared in favour of Jooah Young, 
i Eventually the umpire, having weighed the 
five fish caught by Mr. Ellison, gave his 
award: 

“ T’ first prize, Mr. Young.” 

“ Hooray, Jooah 1 ” interrupted some 
twenty of the defeated competitors. 

“ Weight, eight ounces,” added the 
I umpire. 

“ Hooray ! Hooray I ” 

“ T’ second prize, Mr. Lawson.” 

“Hooray, Tom!” cried Mr. Lawson’s 
supporters. 

“ Weight, seven ounces an’ three quar¬ 
ters.” 

“ Hooray 1 Eh, but he’s run him close ! ” 

“ T’ third prize, Mr. Ellison. Weight, six 
ounces and a quarter.” 

While his fellow-competitors were strap¬ 
ping np their rods the winner might have 
been seen to step aside, take his fish from 
the can, and give each a good shake before 
replacing it. 

Could it be that Jooah Young was familiar 
with the story of the Jumping Frog ? Had 
—had—dear me!—had he loaded his gudgeon 
with split shot from the tiny box he carried 
in his waistcoat pocket ? 

Such proceedings have been, but sus¬ 
picion is not proof ; and though seven shakes 
are more than a brace of shakes, they are 
not overwhelming circumstantial evidence. 
Besides, we must not be too hard on Mr. 
Young. The pickle-jar boys had not ap¬ 
proached him ! 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Paper Foldixo. 

JUDOINO from the interest displayed in the articles 
which have recently appearcfl in the “B. O. P." on the 
above subject, the following pretty example from a 
correspondent may be entertaining to many of our 
readers :— 

Take a square piece of paper, and find the centre by 
creasing along the diagonal^ Tnm each comer in to 



the centre (flg. 1), and double the square so at the 
bock and form into an oblong (fig. 2). Fold the ear a 
dov/n on the base on the front side and also b backward 
on the other C fig. 3). A cocked hat will result. Along 
c, d, you will find an opening. Place the thumbs in 


this, open it out, and, bringing the iwlnt d dowm to tlie 
jwint c, fiatten out the paper. You liave now a double 
square at the back and front as it were, with a diagonal 
slit in each case (fig. 4). Open these slits with the 


FIC.2. 



fingers and bring the point rf up to e, pressing the paper 
flat. Do the .same on the other side at the back (fig. 5^. 
Now comes what i.s certainly the most difficult fold in 
the whole process. The top edge/, g, fig. 6, is to bo 
brought down and laid along A, i*. To do this you 






mugt make a triangular fold at each end as In flg. 6. 
The lines at o must be vcrticaL Now bring o and o 


endeil^^ folding is 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. H. R.—Kohtz and Kockolkom hare written the 
tourneys in Klirschuer’s booK. 

J. F. S.—It has happened several times that prize 
problems have Iwcii found to be incorrect, eiilur 
atlmittiiig of more than one solution, or even hiivinir 
no solution at all. The four-mover liy Clmburek is n..t 
easily rectitie*!; a black 1* ou Q R 8 would do. but 
some composers do not like it. Drtina’s four.mo\.r 
(I, Kt -B 2) IS very pretty White, K—K R 8 ; Q- K 

v; ' S nS ^ Q K 

4 , kt—g R 2 ; P—k B 2, K R 3. and K R 4. 

J. SWYKR.—It is surprising that you luive done in 
three moves what two such masters as Kling nud 
iJoi^vitz propose to do in six moves, namelv, to draw 
with the white forces in this position .-—White, K O 
B 7 ; Bs—Q R 6 and Q sq.; Kt-g 7; Black, K-Q R 

’^77^ 2 K S'^d K R 2. You [day 1, 

B-k B 3 (ch.), K—R 2; 2, B-Kt 7, and win the Q 
next move; but they play: 1. B—K B 3 (ck), K— R 
2 : 2. B-Kt 6 (ch.k 3; 3. B-K 4, g-R 6 ; 4 
B-g 3 (ch.), gxB ; 6. Kt-B 6 (ch.), K-Kt 4 ; 6. Kt 


Pull the flaps outwards and press up the point e,and 
FIC.II. 


von have the complete box (fig. 11). To make the 
bottom firm and level, pinch gently round the cniges. 


Problem No. 286. 
By Fr.\xk Healey. 


(Tuirteextii Series.) 


Photography. 

IContinufdfrom p. 271.] 


Sea-scapes. 


James A. Pollock (aged 19), 20, Dagmar Street, Btl- 


Prfr«—lOi. 6d. each. 

n. Nye (aged 18), 335, Clapliam Rise, s.w. 

U W. V. Wilson- (age<l 17), 12, Seymour Road, Broad 
Green, near LlverpooL 


certificates. 


-first grade, 

H. Leach, Elgin Villa, Stoke-on-Trent. 

C. W. A. Rosser, Cnlver House, Weston-super-Mare. 
Howard Martin, 3, Grove Road, New Southgate. 

A. F. HF.ALEY, 32, StaU Street, Bath. 

W. B. Thackeray, 9, High Street, Carrickfergus. 

E. T. Church, 14, Belmont Park, Lee, Kent. 

P. J. Mortimer, 10, Ordnance Row*, Portsea, Hants. 
W. Weir, Silverbank Villa, Cambuslang, Glasgow-. 

H. J. Aldous, Magdala, St. Edwanl’s Road, Southsca. 
E. HE.V80N, 19, Welbeck Street, Nottingliam. 

A. H. Webb, C, Gordon Terrace, Old Dover Road, 


together, and h and *, performing the same operation, 
as well as the fold just described, ou the other side of 


White to play, and mate in three (3) moves. 


Buy Lopez Game. 

Played in October, 1891, between Watson 
and Davidson (White), consulting together, 
against H. M. (Black). 

White. 

1. P—K 4 

2. Kt—K B 3 

3. B—Kt 5 

4. P—B 3 

5. P-Q 4 

6. PxP 

7. Kt—B 3 

8. Castles 

9. P X B 

10. P—K 5 

11. B—Kt 5 

12. PxBP 

13. R—K sq. 

14. B-Q B 4 (ch.) 

15. B—R 4 

16. B-K Kt 3 

17. Kt-R 4 

18. Kt X Kt 

19. B—R 4 

20. R X R 

21. Q—B 3 

22. R-K sq. 

23. B—K 7 (b) 

24. Q-Q 6 

and White resigned. 

(а) P—K R 3 would have been safer 

(б) The only defensive move was P— 

There might then have followed Kt- 
etc. 


Black. 

P—K4 
Kt—Q B 3 
K Kt-K 2 
Kt-Kt 3 
PxP 

B-Kt 5 (ch.) 
Q-K2 
BxKt 
Castles 
P-Q 3 (a) 
P—B 3 
PxP 
Q—Kt2 
K—R sq. 
B-Q 2 
P—B 4 


hiU, Scotland. ’ 

C. IT. Dexn-y, Lome Road, Southwold, Suffolk. 
Pn.\xci8 Holk, 14, Houyatt Road, Gloucester. 

W, G. Carter, 23, Nelson Road, Southsea. 

F. H. Carter, 23, Nelson Road, Southsca. 

E. T. Wright, 65, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 

A. G. Pitts, Branthill, Lanstlowne Road, Croydon. 
H. Taylor, Bhowani, St. Stephens, Hounslow. 

H. Warschawski, Bella Vista, 45, West Hill, 
Lcouard's-on-Sea. 

D. Carmichael, 23, Nithsdale Drive, PoUockshi* 
Glasgow. 


the paper. Tliis gives flg. 7. Turn down each of the 
comers at m (fig. 8X and the outer side edges in to the 


The returns of the British army for the 
year 1890, lately published, show that the 
effective strength of the regular army at tho 
end of the year was 210,860. The total 
enrolled in the auxiliary and reserv-e forces 
was :— Army reserve, 60,233 ; militia, 
113,163; yeomanry, 10,697; volunteers, 


Turn the paper round and fold down 
flg. 9. Then turn down the flajts so 
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roLO.— 1. Polo is said to be os old as Firdusl, and he 
lived in the days of William the Conqueror. 2. The 
goals are 8 yanls wide and 250 yanis a{iart. The 
balls are 3 inches in diameter. 3. There are four 
players a side in the match games. 4. There is a full 
description of the game with all its rules and bye¬ 
law’s in the “Riding” volume of the Badminton 
Library. 

IL Dawson-.— Dr. Staldes’s “Advice to Growing Lad.s” 
is an article l>egimiing on page 218 of our thirteenth 
volume, that is to say in the February part for 
1891. It is reprinted in our “ Outdoor Games.” etc. 

IsosWAJ).—The prospectus of the Royal College of 
Science is obtainable on application to the Clerk at 
South Kensington. It will give you the particulars 
you require. 

Splasher.— 1. If you cannot wear an ordinary cricketing 
belt you had bkter wear braces. 2. The article on 
gymnastics has appeared, gone out of print, an 1 been 
reprinted in our “ Imloor (fames.” 3. Certainly, gym¬ 
nastics do much good. 4. Any old boots with tliick 
soles do well for a walking tour. 

loxonAMU.s.— You should take in some such work as 
“ Cassell's Popular Educator,” and you might find it 
advisable to attend one of the night schooU in con¬ 
nection with the Board Schools. The master of the 
ueare.st Board School would tell you the terms, &c. 

Seedv J-VY.— See a couple of articles on “Helping the 
Memory," on I)age6 234 and 286 of our tw’elfth 
volume. 

II. H. W.—Price’s “ Chronology in Couplets ” is an old 
lx)ok long out of print. There is sure to b*- a copy 
in the British Museum, but where else we know not. 
The only work of the kind at present in priut is 
Howlett’s. 

K. M. W.—1. “Tons register” is merely a formula for 
the calculation of dues. As soon as it was maile im¬ 
perative, it became the object of naval architects to 
get as much out of it as possible, and the n’sult you 
see in a barque of 1,687 tons carrying 2,500 tons. 
But of what was the 2,600 '' borne articles bulk 
much more largely than others. The only true 
measurement is of course displacement, such as is 
applied to ships of war, but that is impracticable 
with reganl to cargo vessels. 2. Is not^ the groo> e 
for the purpose of unshipping the rudder ? 

n R. J.—.\pply to the Registrar, University of Lon¬ 
don, BurUngton Gardens, tv., for regulations for 
admission to the B.A. degree. You must matriculate 
before j'ou get your degree, and it would I'kj as well 
to get the matriculation prosjiectus at the same 
time. 

F. R. B.—For calculating the tonnage of motlel y^hts 
see our “ Outdoor Games,” now’ publishing. >N e have 
already done golf; see back. 

ruBSTO.—The British Post Office w’ill not pass an ordi¬ 
nary card w’ith an ailhesive stamp on it unless the 
stamp be a penny one, or one of higher value, to 
carry it as a letter. If you want to send a can! for 
a Italfpennv vou must buy one of the cards issuel by 
the Post Office. The reason is that the private cards 
would be of aU sizes and thicknesses, and give trouble 
in sorting—at least, that is the official reason. 

A. W. G. M.—We should think that at a s^side place 
you might get some shop to sell your fretwork on 
TOmmission to people who buy presonts wiien they 
come aw av. If vou were to work 1 nto tlie patterns a 
present from Skyhirktown,” and liave a label ” made 
ill Germany,” it might help the sale. 

J Felton'.— London remains where it was geographi- 
‘caUy, in the counties of Middlese.x and Surrey. It is 
only a county for administrative purpos^, and its 
pro'per desigiiatioiL as you will see in the official 
mivertisemeuts, is “ Administrative County of Lou¬ 
don.” 


An* Old Reader.— Crayons of all colours 
are soM by most artik’s colourmcn. You 
are sure ‘ui get them from Rowiiey of 
Oxford Strei-t or Wiiisor & Newton of 
Karhboiio PLicc, if you know of no one 
else to w’rite to. 

Collector.— 1. The handiest coin book to 
begin with is Thorburn's “ Guide to British 
Coins.” It will not mi.sU*ad you, and it is 
complete. 2. Glad to hear you succeeded 
in boiling water in the iMii>er kettle. 
Ban'.kN’a (QuetnislandV—The stamp is not 
a jiostAge stamp. It i.s a deed stamp, and 
it was not originally gumme«loii the back, 
although it may l>c so now. You might 
have set'n there w as something wTong from 
the fact of “an adhesive stamp of George 
IV.”—who died in 18.30 -bearing a “jKist- 
mark”—which is not a postmark—of 
1836. 

M. Kerdtc.- “ A :Mars’cUou.s Conquest" can 
only be obtainetl in our columii.s. Another 
version of the same story calletl “The 
Conquest of the Moon " is now published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low «fc Co. 

F. Jeekrky:— The w’ord Viking is pronounced as if 
rhyming to striking, liking, &c. It does not rhyme 
to licking. 

II. B. Surrey.— Your liest plan would to get “ Our 
Country’s Flowers,” and work out the name of the 
plant by its table. Your description omits several 
of the important details necessary to be observetl in 
plant identification. 

Mike.- 1. No ; a plant must be grafted on one of the 
same species, but not necessarily one of the same 
variety. The plants you mention are not of the 
same species, they are‘not of the same genus, and 
they are not even of the same order. They are about 
as mr apart as a grape vine from a thistle. 2. You 
cannot be run out unless the wicket is put down ; 
and a bowling stump is not a wicket. You should 
have counted one run and gone on playing. 

M. J. DK Vkaux.— There is always a coloured plate 
with the monthly i>art when it says so ou the 
cover. 

En'GIN'EER. —Candidates for examination for entry as 
eoginoer students in the navy must now bo between 
fourteen and seventeen years of age, the limit of age 
having been e.xtcnded last July’. There are tliree 
studentships annually reserved for colonial candi¬ 
dates. application for wliich is made through the 
Colonial Office. All applications for the appoint¬ 
ments bv open competition have to be made to the 
Secretary, Civil Sendee Commission, London, s.w’.,on 
and after tlie 1st of January in each year, and the 
forms whicli are sent in reply have to be filled up 
and returned before the 16th of the following March. 
The examinations are held in London. Liverjiool, 
Portsmouth. Devonport, Bristol, Leeds, New’ca.«?tle-on- 
Tyne, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, and take 
place every April. The subjects are ImndwTiting, 
dictation, comiKisition. grammar, arithmetic, Latin 
translation into English, translation from either 
French, or German, or Italian, elementary physics 
and chemistry, very goo*! geography, algebra to 
quadratics, Euclid to sixth, freehand drawing, and 
reading aloud. Stammering will disquaUfv, so will 
any “ imperfection of utterance.” The highest rank 
to w’hichyou can rise is Chief I n.spector of Machinery, 
with a lialf pay of £1 a day and full pay of £1 15 l 
a day. 

Hat Trick. —The bowler should take the cap or any¬ 
thing else the committee choose to give him ; it is 
not for him to choose the gift, that is the giver’s 
privilege, not his. 

M. A. Smith. —Cover the fish with oil; lay a few 
threads across it; mix the plaster of Paris as thin as 
cream, and coat the fish with it; before it is dry pull 
out the threads so a.s to cut the mould up into sec¬ 
tions. When it is thoroughly dry oil it well inside, 
tie it together, and fiour in liquid pla.ster as before. 
Ou taking the mould apart you should have an exact 
reproduction of the fish. 

Unlearned.- 1. Tlic words ending in t are past parti¬ 
ciples, those ending in e<l are parts of the past tenses. 
2 “Manners of Good Society,” frequently noticed 
in this column. 3. The crackling is due to the 
e.xplo8ioii8 of the gases due to evaporation. 

J. McMa.'ster.—I f the map is to be roUed up it w’ould 
lie bettor to do it on “endless cartridge” paper 
instead of separate sheets. In either case you shouM 
mount on tliin Horrocks's long cloth ; you should 
use paste, not gum ; and you should size it and then 
give it a coat of paper varnish such as you could 
hear of at any carriage varnish maker's. 

Sleigh Bells.— Any of the band instrument makers 
will got you sleigh bells. Try Godfrey's in the .‘Strand, 
opposite* Coutts’ Bank, or Randall, Carte & C >. in 
Berners Street. 


Engineer.— All the examination i^pers of the Civil 
Service Commissioners are obtainable of' Spottis- 
woode & Co., East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, 

G Carmen. -The principle is that of the indiarubber 
b »at. The difficulty is in keeping the tulx^ aii tight. 
'J'he craft will l>e iisek^ss in a high w’ind. The tubes 
will have to Ih> a.s long as the ordinary canoe, and 
six indies in diameter. 

U. Brown.— Close to you is the Finsbury Polytechnic, 
a capital institution ; why not go there? 

A. E. Stundley, -Much obliged. The ailvantagos of 
being a member of a city couqiaity are many in the 
chse of iwverty or misfortune; you are almost sure 
of support in old age. and of eilucntional advantages 
for your children. The amount of good done by the 
cotiifBiiiies is considerable, and none the leas on account 
of its lieiiig only known to the members. The idea 
that all they do’ is to iline is a jiopiilar delusion. 

F. Richmond (Art).—Sec our last volnmc. 
instructions on photography as applied to mape 
Inntern slides were too full for us to repeat it tor 
some yours. 

G. G. Page.— Your best plan is to apply for list of 
books some such firm as Wilson, of 156 Minorics, 
or Potter, of the Poultry. We had an exhaustive 
series of articles on signalling, but they are now out 
of print, and we also gave coloured plates of all the 
flags. 

W. Murray.— Get our “Outdoor Sports.” The training 
articles in that will suit you, subject to modifications 
as to time to work in conveniently with yonr special 
occupation. Use Indian clubs, have a cold baUi 
every morning, and walk four miles a day at the 
least. 

F. Rn>GK.—1. Take some tallow’ and l)oil it in water. 
When it is cold siioou it out, and add to it four times 
its weight of cod-liver or common fish oil. Mix 
these well together, ami rub your boots over w’ith the 
mixture. It will make them waterproof and soft. 
2. For iudianihber cement shred some unvulcanisetl 
rubber verj- finely into a bottle, and add to it five 
times as much bisulphide of carbon. Stir it occa¬ 
sionally with a stick or wooden si>oon. and in about 
three days the rublier will be all dissolvwl. Do not 
let it get within range of the fire; and when it is 
ready for use put it into a tin to keep it. When yon 
w’ant to u.se it again put the tin into w’arm water, 
and thus make the solution liquid. 

Arthur.«. —Naval reseiwe men in training or on 
active .service receive the same pay as the Royal 
Nav\’. The retaining fee for first-cla.ss men is £6 a 
year, for secoiKl. ’lass men it is £2 lUi. and a suit oi 
clothes ; for stokers it is £5 a year. 

AUQUID. -The £5 piece weighs 616-3724 grains, the 
£2 piece weighs 246-5489 grains, the sovereign weighs 
123-2744 grains, and the half-sovereign half that. A 
shUling weighs 87’2727 grains; a penny weighs 
145-8333 grains. A lialfi>oiiiiy measures just an inch 
acro.ss, so tliat twelve halfpennies make a foot. 

C. HKN8HALL—The cheapest way is to use Stephens’s 
walnut stain, making it as dark as you wish, lou 
can get it from almo.st any oilman, but if you have 
a difflciUty send a ]»ost-cnnI for name of nearest 
retailer to Mr. Henry Stephens, .Vlilersgatc Street, 
E.C. 

E. Pardon.— There seems to be some danger of the 
paper trumpet six-lliiig apt»loglse w ith a “ j ” ; but we 
will think it over. Meanwhile w-e are obligeii. 

A Volunteer CADKT.-Tlie “ B. O. P.” will «ot be re- 
issue«l; you might as well exjiect a re-issne of * ihc 
Times.” Volunteer ofllcers do not i>ay for their com- 
miasions, but the lidding of a commission is an 
expense to them owing to their being expecteti to lie 
always in funds for regimental and other piirix>se^ 
and consequently volunteer officers are not us plenti¬ 
ful as they might be. 

H. T. Hands.—O f course it is possible to write a foreign 
language phonetically ; in fact all the languages of 
Polynesia and many others have been w-ritten by the 
missionaries in that way. Do you think all langiwg^ 
have been found w-ritteu in Roman letters as they art 
now printed by our societies ‘i 

Scribe.-Y ou can use ruled paper in the writing com¬ 
petition ; but no prize winner has yet done so. 

A. Firth.— Wc consider our articles on “ for 

Beginners” as goo<i as any. They 
printeii in the new c<lition of “ Indrwr Games. lou 
should get the sixiienny jiart containing tlieui. 

A Lover of the “ B. 0. P.”-The making of gun¬ 
powder bv unlicensed persons is illegal. As we have 
no desire’to hear of you in a police court ''c 
your querv unanswered. Aou will find ^ 
manufacture desc-rilKNl in “How 
publishci at our office, price 2 a Our l^t “ 

print is that for 1889, and we have no 
ones, olK-ap.” If you want such things you must 
advertise for them. 
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CHAPTER m.'—THE AUOE. 
rPHERE was no Suez Canal in ’56. Tra- 
i vellers to the East had choice of two 
routes—round the Cape of Good Hope, or 
vid the Mediterranean, Isthmus of Suez, 
and Red Sea. Hertz chose the latter. 

The Orchid Seekers embarked on a P. 
and 0. steamship at Southampton, and 
soon Old England resembled a cloud on 
the horizon. Naturally Jack and Harry 
were delighted with the novel experience, 
more particularly as the sea was as calm 
as a fresh-water sailor could desire. 
Hertz, also, was in capital spirits. He, 
the soldier of science, was going on active 
service. Victory was by no means certain 
—he might not find the “ blue ” orchid, 
since become famous among orchid- 
ologists, but he would tread new ground. 
He would not be a pioneer; botanists 
had visited Borneo—where had they not 
been ? He himself had spent some time 
there, not fruitlessly. Still, the region was 
almost untouched, and the prospect had 
an exliilarating effect upon him. 

Bounce w'as at home, yet not at home. 
Paradoxical, but true. The position was 
novel. The sailor was a passenger, with 
nothing, absolutely nothing, to do. No 
ropes to splice, no sails to mend or set, 
no deck to scrub, no tsu* to dabble his 
hands in. He was not even called upon 
to obey the bo’sun’s whistle. No w'atch, 
no “ chanty ” round the capstan, no “ Yeo, 
heave ho!” no anything, except liberty 
to lounge about, eat, drink, and smoke. 
Therefore he grumbled. Not because he 
wished to work, or disliked free quarters 
and liberty, but because he was at sea in 
two senses. 

“ Give me the Mary Anne” he growled. 
“ I can’t get me sea-legs aboard this ’ere 
floating Avillage. Sho^dn’t wonder if I 
were sea-sick d’reckly.” 

The observations were addressed to 
Jack, who silenced the grumbler by 
remarking: 

“You look rather miserable, Bounce. 
What's the matter with you? Do you 
long for the salt horse, ‘ soap and buUy,’ 
and w’eevilled biscuit they gave you aboard 
the Mary Anne ? Are you so soon tired 
of fresh beef, mutton, and ‘ soft tommy ’ ? ” 

Jack had recently read several sea 
books. Hence his knowledge of the 
slang terms. 

“ It ain’t that. Master jack,” the sailor 
replied. “ I’m out in the cold like. I 
don’t seem to belong to this ’ere ship’s 
company. I hanker after messmates, an’ 
that’s a fact. But I’ll say no more 
about it.” 

The ' S. S. Oriental churned along 
merrily. Lisbon was touched at, and left 
behind. Soon the mighty rock of Gib- 
ralter loomed in sight. Our adventurers 
gazed at the gigantic fortress from the 
up|>er deck. How their hearts thrilled! 
Who can look on “ Old Gib ” without 
being impressed with the power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, its hold-fast,'bull-dog 
endurance, its long arm, and longer look 
ahead ? 

“ Vhen I see dat rock,” said Hertz, 
stretching forth his hook, and waving it 
to and fro, “ I say to meinself, ‘ Ach ! if 
I had shoose mein vaterland und gouldt 
nodt be a Sharman,. I vould b^e an 
Englischer—an Englischer before all de 
vorldt! ” 

Three days later the Oriental reached 


Malta, where the youths went ashore. 
They visited Abercrombie’s tomb, and the 
house of the Grand Master of the famous 
Knights of St. John, re-embarking to 
leave the vessel finally at Alexandria, 
whence Hertz hurried them on to Cairo. 
Even here he would not sanction delay. 

“ Forvardts! ” was his watchword. The 
Tombs of the Caliphs might be very 
interesting, the Pyramids of Gizeh might 
well repay a visit, but the Collector was 
inexorable. His business w'as to seek 
and find a “ blue ” orchid, not to moon 
around ruins. From a parapet in front 
of a Mosque, Jack and Harry had their 
first view of the Pyramids, indistinct in 
the distance ; then hurried away to catch 
the diligence, which was to convey them 
to Suez. 

It was a small omnibus, holding six 
inside, drawn by four coal-black, plunging 
steeds. Seventy miles across the desert! 
Sand and rocks ! Rocks and sand ! Pic¬ 
turesque, notwithstanding, with a wild 
rugged beauty of its own. But the mode 
of travelling was hardly conducive to the 
equable frame of mind necessary to a 
just appreciation of desert scenery. 

The horses plunged and kicked viciously 
I when starting, but, long before the first 
stage terminated, settled down to a steady 
gallop. The sand on the rock-strewn 
I apology for a road was not deep, except 
j where it had drifted, and the horses drew 
I the vehicle with comparative ease; but 
j the diligence had its full complement of 
I passengers, and the heat was stifling! 

I This was not the only annoyance. The 
I Egyptian coach-builders of the period— 
presmning that the diligences were not 
importations—knew nothing of “ Cee ” 
springs and rubber tyres. The carriage 
progressed kangaroo fashion—by leaps 
and bounds. Hfiid the interior been more 
roomy, somebody would probably have 
been hurt. Fortunately the frequent 
flights terminated before any great velo¬ 
city could be attained, owing to the ex¬ 
ceedingly short distance the projectiles 
had to travel. Still, it was unpleasant to 
be converted into a bomb and fired off 
against a fellow-passenger every ten 
minutes or so. Bounce grumbled loudly. 
He had some difficulty to avoid swallow'- 
ing the tobacco he so industriously 
chewed. 

“ I never could abide a chopping sea,” 
ho growled, after a headlong plunge more | 
severe than usual, “but I ^dn’t expect 
to be turned adrift on such water in a 
clmnsy bumboat, with never a bit o’ bal¬ 
last to steady her, an’ never a oar to cling 
to if she turns turtle.” 

Not very complimentary to the Transit 
Company’s Diligence. 

The unpleasant pilgrimage terminated 
in due course at Suez, a horrible den then, 
and not greatly improved now. Nobody 
yet has seen any beauty in the Red Sea 
port. If it exists, it is probably hidden 
away with the honesty of the natives. 

The expected P. and O. boat was wait¬ 
ing, to Hertz’s great satisfaction. Their 
personal baggage had crossed the desert 
on the backs of camels. As soon as it 
arrived the travellers went aboard. 

Down the Red Sea, very glad to see the 
last of Suez for the time, past Mount Sinai, 
through the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, and 
across the Indian Ocean to Ceylon, that 
earthly paradise. Here the party, with 
the exception of Bounce, landed and visited 


the Cinnamon Gardens. Another long 
stretch of the Indian Ocean, and they 
were in the Straits of MeJacca. At 
Singapore their voyage by steamship 
ended. 

Just before they went ashore Jack ob¬ 
served Bounce in the act of concealing a 
cutlass down the leg of his loose trousers. 

“ Is that necessary ? ” he asked. “Sin¬ 
gapore is British territory.” 

“Ay, ay. Master Jack,” the sailor re¬ 
joined, winking deliberately. “ Singapore's 
British, right enough, with police an’ all 
that; but look at them boats, an’ look at 
their crews! ” pointing to the numerous 
prahua and aampana moving about the 
roadstead. “Pirates, most of ’em. If 
they ain’t, their looks belies ’em. When 
I was aboard the Mary Anne bound from 
Manilla to Singapore with a-” 

But Jack fled, laughing. 

Hertz had business to attend to—the 
goods ho had shipped from England to 
look after. Before landing ho discarded 
the travel-stained apparel he had worn 
across the desert and aboard sliip, and 
put on a long blue frock-coat and peaked 
cap of naval cut. Unusual garments for 
Singapore ! 

Before leaving his young companions 
he warned them not to ramble far from 
the town until he or Bounce should be at 
liberty to accompany them. 

“Dere are queer charagters adt Sin¬ 
gapore,” he said. “Idt ish a port for 
pirates vhen dey dink idt safe to ven¬ 
ture; and dey sajs” his blue eyes 
twdnkling humorously, “ dat in Singapore 
I de tigers are almost so many ash do 
Europeans. Dey shvarm in de yoongle 
! mitout doubt. I hafe heard dat dey gomo 
in de shtreets, imd valk about so moosli 
adt home ash eferybodies. I hafe nodt 
I seen him,” he added, wdth a sly smile, 

I “ dough I hafe been many times here, 

I und hafe seen many human tigers. Budt 
I idt may be so.” 

I “ Tigers! ” Jack exclaimed. “ Why 
don’t the Europeans himt them ? ” 

“ De Europeans gome here for money. 
Dey trade and make mooeh profit; budt 
dey do nodt trade in tigers. Idt’s too 
moosh trouble to gatch him. De profit 
all go in egspense.” 

So Jack and Harry rambled about tho 
towm, where everything was new and 
strange, and, for a time, delightful. 

Indeed, no more pleasing introduction 
to Oriental life could be found than that 
which Singapore offers. It has not the 
beauty of Ceylon, w^hich, as has been said, 
should be put under glass and preserved 
as a sample of Eden. The Far Eastern 
capital is a place of business, as keen and 
eager and anxious as London itself; yet, 
until long use has blunted the observation, 
it seems an ever-changing show. In tho 
streets of the European quarter, broad 
enough, and tolerably clean, the mer¬ 
chants, clerks, and ship captains who pass 
to and fro are clad in white from head to 
foot, w ith pith hats like mushrooms, and 
almost all have a cheroot in their mouths, 
whatever their errand. From the wide, 
shadowy entrance of each “go-dowm”— 
a merchant’s place of business—como 
strange and powerful odours rising from 
the bags of produce set out on either side 
for customers to test. The w'alls of tho 
passage leading to the big showToom aro 
hung w’ith “cloths” of bright colour, 
Manchester goods, to attract the colour- 
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loving native. Fat Chinamen pass in 
and out; tall, half>naked Klines, neatly 
built Malays in tartan petticoat, burly 
coolies, with pigtail twisted round their 
heads like a coronet, but no dress beyond 
the baggy blue breeches. Here and tliero 
stalks a lean Arab in flowing rolx's and 
tlie green turban which marks his descent 
from Mahomet—in these parts, so far 
from Arabia, where no one is likely to 
challenge them, very few are so honest as 
to confess that their family htul no con¬ 
nection with the Prophet. All along the 
roadway sit Malays or Chinamen, with 
baskets of strange fruit before tliem, pine¬ 
apples, pumilos, w'hich we call shaddocks, 
lancets, or loquats, rambutans, C'liinoso 
gooseberries, mangos—thought good only 
by those who have never eaten the 
Bombay variety—and the horrible, fasci¬ 
nating durien, of wliich more anon. The 
durien is plentiful in Borneo, where our 
travellers first found courage to taste it. 

There are points and incidents in the 
scene, however, to which Europeans never 
grow used, though the^- speiui their lives 
here. Jack and Harry took it for granted 
that the Chinamen, distinguished from 
those poor fruit-sellers crouched along the 
side-walk by a white jacket and a paper 
umbrella alone, were tradesmen in a 
small way, or native clerks. As for the 
Klings, all were dressed—or, rather, im- 
dressed, — alike. Those who wore a 
snowy roll of stuff about their waists liad 
simply, they thought, put on clean clotlies 
that morning, liad any one toll them 
that these men w’ere w’orth, perhaps, 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, or even 
millions—that the}’ lived in vast and 
magnificently furnished houses, with 
scores of servants—that they drove to 
town in the handsomest carriages, with 
the handsomest horses, in the island — the 
English youths would have thought such 
assertions too extravagant to be amusing, 
though they might have laughed in the 
face of the fancied joker. 

So it was, however, and so it is. Nor, 
when our young travellers came to under¬ 
stand the state of things, did they feed by 
any means 8iu*e that these extraordinary 
people are not wiser than we. They 
dress in the manner wliich the\’ find 
comfortable ; they tolee, or rather borrow', 
from Europeans just w’hat suits them and 
no more. Wliat happiness does a man 
get from fine clothes? From time to 
time the Chinaman will give a superb 
entertainment, in the English style 
throughout, to which the Governor, the 
naval and military officers in command, 
and the leading merchants are invited. 
A vast sum is spent—his house is mag¬ 
nificently decorated, and his gardens lit 
up. He plays his part as host clad in 
silks and embroideries, perhaps makes a 
speech—proposes the Governor’s health, i 
But on the morrow he retm*ns to business j 
in plain white jacket and blue breeches. 
All the English paraphernalia are put aside i 
for the next occasion, and gladly he re¬ 
sumes his chopsticks. Is he not wdse, if 
he finds his owrn way of living more com¬ 
fortable ? 

It was all-entrancing to our youthful 
travellers, but they thought the native 
quarters most delightful, jostled though ; 
tney were in the densely crowded, evil- j 
smelling streets. The tliree rac(‘s most ' 
numerous—Chinese, Malay, and Kliug— | 
dwell apart; the two latter in huts com- ' 


paratively scattered. But Chinamen pack 
tight in their campong. They do not 
I care for breathing space, and their little 
wooden houses form a continuous row, with 
' a rough arcade in front. Every one has 
j its shop, or even tw'o, where an^^ sort of 
obiect which the owner can pick up as 
, a bargain anywhere is exposed for sale. 

I Wonderful are the collections, as may be 
I imagined, but it is not a place to loiter in, 

I The narrow arcade is thronged w'ith a , 
i moving mass of coolies, who carry some¬ 
thing as a rule, and take no pains to 
avoid hustling anybody. You must not j 
! pause to survey the stock-in-trade, or the ; 
[ multitude, chocked for an instant, will ' 
sw’eep on with redoubled impetus and i 
carry you off j’our feet. Nor is it judi- j 
cious to enter and look round the tiny ' 
booth W'ith no particular object in view ; I 
for you w'ill hardly escape without buying 
something you do not want, even though 
the shopkeeper cannot speolv English, so 
shrewd and persistent is he. 

Dirty, perspiring, half angry, but w'holly 
amused, the pair struggled along. Sud¬ 
denly a louder hubbub arose at a distance, 
screaming and shouting. It seemed to 
rush towards them. Quick as thought 
the dense throng turned like one man and 
sw’ept back, carrying Jack and Harry w'ith 
it as corks are borne on a flood. Happily 
they w ere on the outer edge, w'here the 
frequent posts oi the arcade broke the 
violence of the rush. Pulling up behind 
one of these they escaped into the road- 
w'ay, which had filled, indeed, upon the 
instant, but not w'ith a compact mass like 
the side-w’alk. An English sailor running 
by perceived them, and shouted w'ithont 
slackening his pace: 

“ Look out—look out, mates! Cut for 
your lives 1 ” 

“ Look out ? ” Jack echoed. “ What is 
it ? ” 

But the sailor was lost to sight. 

Being in the “ City of the Tiger,” Harry 
naturally thought of that ferocious animal. 

“ Is it a tiger ? ” he gasped, “ a mad 
dog, or what?” 

Jack did not reply ; he could not. A 
sudden rush of terrified people almost 
carried him off his feet, and forced him to 
seek shelter behind a post of the arcade, 
where Harry joined him. Standing here 
they caught the word which all the 
fugitives were panting: 

** Amolc—amok ! ” 

It had no significance for them, but 
they saw that some terrible danger was 
approaching fast. 

Not half a minute had passed since the 
disturbance began, but already the crowd 
had dispersed—some bolting down side- 
streets, some forcing tlieir w'ay into ihe 
little booths, and crouching on the ground 
there in lieaps. But the laggards ran in 
more desperate panic, and the cry ^^Amok ! 
—amok! ” sounded more clear as the 
tumult of voices died away. Then they 
saw an awful vision! 

Down the narrow street, frothing at the 
mouth, his eyes upturned, yellow and 
glaring, his black hair streaming behind, 
dashed a half-naked Malay, swinging a 
heavy sword, striking right and left at 
anything, at nothing. A man ran across 
the road. The poor fellow had probably 
lost his head—as men do when panic- 
stricken—perhaps mistrusted his place of 
refuge, and, seeking another more secure, 
ran into the danger. The madman cut 


him down—severed both arteries at a 
blow', and rushed on. 

Jack and HaiTv stood directly in his 
path, too surprised, too bewildered to 
attempt to escape. The amok came on, 
staring straiglit before him with yellow, 
blood-shot eyes that saw' nothing dis¬ 
tinctly. The youths liad just time to 
mark—like a spectre in some horrid 
nightmare—the ghastly, working face, 
the grinning lips, fonra-covered—they 
never forgot them ! Next moment tho 
Malay was upon them. He stopped, for 
a moment rigid. Then the bright blade 
flashed through the air and descended I 

A clash of steel! Another blade re¬ 
ceived the blow’. A short, squat, but 
agile figure leapt in front of the young 
men and engaged the would-be murderer. 
A quick guard, a well-delivered cut, and 
the madman lay in the road, lifeless, w’ith 
a cloven skull. 

Their preserver W’iped his weapon on 
the dead man’s only garment, and turned, 
at the same time moving a quid of to¬ 
bacco from his right choc k to the left. 

“ Well, ycuing gen’lemcn ! Are you still 
of opinion that there’s no danger to be 
met with in these ’ero ])arts ? ” 

“ Bounce ! ” they cried together. 

None other. The man w'hom Ralph 
Rider suspected to be a coward because 
he boasted now and then; perhaps be¬ 
cause his father’s name liappened to be 
“Bounce”; the man whom Ludwig 
Hertz distrusted because of his grumbling 
propensities; whose yams both Jack and 
Harry’ disbelieved and laughed at; whose 
courage, in their opinion, w’as an exceed¬ 
ingly finite quantity; a man of no account 
w’hatever, except as guide to the “blue ” 
orchid. 

How very easy it is to be mistaken, if wo 
judge a man's character by his appearance! 

“ You came in the very nick of time, 
Bounce,” said Jack, seizing the sailor’s 
hairy paw and w-ringing it, an operation 
immediately afterwards performed by 
Harry. “ You’ve saved our lives, that’s 
certain, and I don't think.you’ll find us 
ungrateful. But wJiat does it all mean ? ” 

A very natural question for a stranger 
to ask. Not, however, immediately replied 
to. Now that the danger was over, tho 
fugitives returned, crow'ding round tho 
dead man and his slayer. 

One incident w'as quite English. Two 
policemen, swarthy 8ikhs both, walked up 
just too late to be of sen’ice. 

The throng appeared to be a great deal 
more interested in the living sailor than 
the dead Malay. The Asiatics evidently 
1 looked upon Bounce as a hero. Their 
exclamations were very flattering. 

“ Baik—baik ! Baniak hrani I ” (Well 
done I Very brave !) 

Of course th.c youths did not underatai^d 
the exclamations. Bounce, however, 
knew a smattering of the ^lalay language, 
picked tip aboard the Mary Anne^ and in 
port. He did not appear to relish tho 
praise half so well as might have been 
expected. At Draythorpe he had contrived 
to cover himself w'itli glory. His yarns 
were invariably of the “ Alone I did it ” 
order. Now', having singly faced an 
amok and conquered him, he actually 
tried to escape the well-deserved congratu¬ 
lations, and endeavoured to force his way 
out of the admiring crowd. 

Jack repeated his question. “ What 
does it all mean ? ” 
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Before Bounce could reply, a burly 
Englishman elbowed his way through the 
throng and slapped the sailor on the back 
with a huge hand. 

“ Here’s a sovereign, my man,” he said, 
“ well-earned if ever one was. I saw that 
guard and cut—as neat a thing as ever I 
witnessed. It isn’t every day a man 
goes out of his way to meet an amoTi ; 
not in Singapore, anyhow. It’s much 
safer to bolt into the first handy burrow, 
and lie low till the row’s over.” 

Bounce thanked the donor, spat on the 
coin, and stowed it away in his fob. A 
policeman asked for his name and address, 
which were cheerfully given. 


“ Let’s get out o* this,” he said, push¬ 
ing through the press. “ That chap 
were an amok, stark, staring, raving 
mad. Amoka are a deal worse than 
tigers, worse than them beasts o’ 
pirates. Sometimes they’U kill a dozen 
innocent folks as haven’t harmed* ’em 
afore they’re killed theirselves. They 
I gen’rally sarves ’em as they does mad 
I dogs in England—shoots ’em down. It’s 
lucky I thought o’ the cutlaas, an’ was 
here.” 

“ Were you looking for us ? ” Harry 
asked. 

“ That’s exackly what I were doing. 
The skipper’s got a ship as’ll sail for 

(Tb be continued.) 


Sarawak to-morrow, an’ he sent me to 
look you up.” 

Hertz was rather surprised when he 
heard the amok story. 

“I am glad de man has courage,” he 
said. “I feared—I dinked he vas a 
shkeUum. I tell you dere are nodt many 
men in Singapore vill face an amok 
Malay vhen he’s nodt obliged. I dink 
veil of Bounce. I write to Misder Eider 
to-day.” 

The Collector was not the only writer. 
Jack and Harry each penned a long 
epistle before going to bed. Nor, when 
they knelt in thankfiilness, did they forget 
the sailor. 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA, 

By a. Laurie, 

'.Author of “ Maurice Kerdicf “A Marvellout Conquest ** Raymond FreeoU^ete, 


Y on may imagine that I at once replied 
to the boy, comforting him, and tell¬ 
ing him that with com*age, determination, 
and health no one need despair in this 
world. His letter had, however, thrown 
us all into consternation. It was not mis¬ 
fortune enough for Axel to see his father 
hopelessly paralysed, but this inexperi¬ 
enced child, accustomed to all the smiles 
of fortune, was to be suddenly reduced to 
misery, and share it with a dearly loved 
mother, a person whom those about her 
had considered as a sovereign, to w’hom 
homage, luxury, and refinement were due 
as of right! And what were we to say of 
the dreadful outlook of soon finding it im¬ 
possible to give the poor invalid the com¬ 
forts his condition required ? 

And who could see how to withdraw 
him from these difficulties ? Too yoimg as 
yet to take up any occupation, before 
he was able to keep himself he would to 
.‘dl appearance be a burden for some time. 
My heart bled for him. Why was I not 
rich or influential ? How glad I would 
have been to have offered him a home 
and protection I But I was only the 
humble master of a village school, with¬ 
out wealth or power, and my great affec¬ 
tion was all I had to offer. 

My worthy sister-in-law was as much 
troubled wdth these occurrences as I was. 
Axel had w'on all hearts at Sonneborg, 
and among us, I may say, he had foimd 
a second home. The excellent wnman 
could not resign herself to seeing her 
favourite in this sad condition; she would 
not admit that no one or nothing would 
arise to put these matters right, and many 
wxTe the recriminations and accusations 
she muttered between her teeth at the 
clumsy and stupid individuals who, ac¬ 
cording to her, had not a W’ord to say to 
bring about a change. 

In this confusion of blame everyone had 
ti share. !\Iadame Ebersen, Mr. Ebersen ; 
oven I did not escape. But I said no¬ 
thing in reply to these reproaches, knowung 
that they meant nothing more than the 
vexation of the good lady at seeing Axel in 
trouble. And I was almost inclined to 
blame myself when, after long hours of 


CHAPTER Xn. —STELLA’S IDEA. 

meditation, I could think of no way in 
which I could help the dear boy who had 
appealed to me. 

Stella was, perhaps, more keenly inter¬ 
ested than either of us; not that she 
exhibited her vexation like her mother. 
She who was so exuberant in her gladness, 
we had always seen in days of sorrow 
retire wdthin herself in instinctive reserve 
rather than add to the pain of others by 
her complaining. But her face told me 
clearly enough how she had taken to heart 
the new disasters which had befallen her 
fiiend, and if I had been able to find a 
solution for these cruel difficulties my 
gieatest joy would have been to tell my 
dear little girl of it. 

But alas ! I could not see any way out 
of it. Yulotide was coming again, and 
wuth it those feastings and rejoicings so 
dear to joyous hearts and so cruel to those 
who mourn. 

Faithful to old cu.stoms. Dame Ulrica 
made it her duty w'hen the time came to 
prepare the usual things; but in spite of 
her great courage I could see she had no 
heart in her work, and Stella, who was 
helping her as w'ell as she could, often 
turned aside to hide a tear. 

It was the day before Christmas Eve. 
Everything was ready for the festival, and 
we saw standing in a row on the dresser 
the pasties of elaborate architecture, the 
hams in their frilled collars, the pastry 
and sweets of all colours which make the 
children exclaim and rejoice the hearts of 
the parents. But none of us had a heart 
for joy, and without saying anything, we 
were conscious that we would rather that 
the hour of festivity did not come. 

We were seated round the fire. Seated 
upright in her chair, against the back of 
which I had never seen her lean. Dame 
Ulrica knitted in silence, while Stella and 
I, apparently absorbed in our books, 
followed in thought our poor young finend 
who, alone and friendless, instead of wel¬ 
coming a happy Yuletide, w'as fighting too 
hard a battle for his yoimg arms. Sud¬ 
denly Dame Ulrica stopped the trot of 
her needles. 

” This is unendurable,” she said, put¬ 


ting down her knitting with a jerk. 
** Brother Esaias, and you, Stella, put 
down your books and let us talk. For 
two days, now, I have seen you, brother, 
like a soul in agony. Have you dis¬ 
covered anything ? ” 

“ Nothing 1 ” said I sadly. “ Believe 
me, the feeling of my incapacity to help 
the boy is more painful to me than a 
personM sorrow.” 

“ I know it, I know it,” said she 
quickly. “ Who doubts you here ? I 
Mso have been seeking about in vain. 
But I am only a poor ignorant woman. I 
had hoped that you, who know so many 
things, would have hit upon some plan. 
But it is surprising that these relatives 
and powerful friends—this Doctor Crusen- 
stolpe for instance—remain with crossed 
arms instead of doing something to help 
them.” 

“ My good Ulrica, there is no relative 
so influential or so rich who thinks it in¬ 
cumbent on him to give away a fortune 
to a family in distress.” 

“In that case,” said Dame Ulrica, re¬ 
suming her knitting with renewed vigour, 
“ my opinion is that true friends should 
make themselves relatives, and take the 
place of those who fail in their duty.” 

“ Eh 1 if I could see what to do, it 
would not be long before I did so I ” said 
I, with a groan ; “ but what can I do ? 
You know, Ulrica, that I would willingly 
tell the boy to come to me, and offer him 
a place at my fireside, and be glad to 
bring him up as my son and teach him 
the little I know.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said my sister-in-law, “ and 
he would find here, I will answer for it, a 
mother and a sister as well. But this solu¬ 
tion, which could bring happiness to us, is 
forbidden us. He is now the head of the 
family, and he cannot leave his post. 
But do you not think, Esaias, that he is 
in want of being comforted by the sight 
of a devoted friend like you, that an 
exchange of letters is rather cold, and 
hardly satisfactory in such cruel circum¬ 
stances, and that a good talk, heart to 
heart, might be more to the purpose than 
all the letter writing in the world ? ” 
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“ Do not I think so ? ” I asked. “ Can 
you doubt it ? I would give all the world 
to be near him. But you know better 
than anybody that I am not rich, 
that I could not, without failing with 
regard to those whom I should 
think of before all, allow myself to go to 
Stockholm.” 

“ I mado a beautiful piece of cloth last 
winter,” said Dame Ulrica. ‘‘ I sold it a 
week ago; my intention was to give you 
that big book on geography you admire 
so much. Would you rather have the 
money for this journey ? ” 

“ Dear sister I ” I said, quite overcome, 
“ you are too kind. I should have no 
scniple in accepting a sacrifice offered so 
generously: only-” 

‘‘ Take Stella with you,” interrupted my 
good Ulrica. “ Axel wants to see other 
faces than those clouded w’ith cares and 
frowns.” 

“ Oh, mother I You are good I ” said 
Stella, throwing her arms round her 
mother's neck. ‘‘ Let us go soon, uncle. 
But, mother, are you going to stay here all 
alone ? ” 

‘‘ It will be the first time,” said Dame 
Ulrica, “ that I shall spend my Yuletide 
without being surrounded by my people. 
But what does it matter ? Take the best 
pasty for Axel; I will invite our neighbours 
the Troctes, the poor people have had no¬ 
thing but misfortune this winter ; the little 
festivity will be a comfort to them.” 

“ How happy I am ! ” said Stella. “ Oh, 
thank you, mother. I am sure we three 
will find out something.” 

“ So I think,” said Dame Ulrica. “ It is 
agreed then. You go to Stockholm ; you 
will find out exactly how matters stand; 
you will see w’ith your own eyes if there 
is a way or not of getting out of this terrible 
position, and you wdll give the poor boy 
some encouragement. And if Stella only 
makes it clear to him that she thinks of 
hhn, the joiuney will not be lost.” 

“ Dear Ulrica, you are the best of 
creatures.” 

“ Good, good,” said she. “ I love my 
friends and I try to do my duty, that is 
all. To-morrow at noon your pupils will 
bid you good-bye for the holidays. At two 
o’clock there is a train for Stockholm. 
Be reatly for it, and go to Axel as quickly 
as you can, and take him a little gla^ess.” 

Next day we caught the train ; we were 
full of hope. What should we do ? I did 
not know, but at least Dame Ulrica’s 
suggestion had the merit of putting an 
end to our wearisome inaction. And 
besides, as she very truly said, if anj-thing 
could be done we were more likely to 
arrive at it by talking than by letter¬ 
writing. 

When we reached Stockholm we 
hardly gave oiurselves time to leave our 
luggage at the hotel and shake off the 
dust of travel before we were on the road 
to the address given us by Axel. It was 
near the observator 3 \ The house was 
small and of poor appearance, and I felt 
sad at the contrast it bore to the sump¬ 
tuous mansion into which I had been 
introduced a few months before. A 
woman of about fifty, wearing a spotlessly 
white cap, with her whole appearance 
denoting the well-trained servant, asked 
ns in a peevish tone wdiat we wanted. 

I recognised Madame Rose, an old 
servant who had, it was said, been 
Madame Ebersen’s nurse, who had left 


I her native country to accompany her 
, mistress, and who was a personage of 
considerable importance among her 
friends. I was glad to think that in their 
I misfortune this attachment had not failed 
them, although I felt some confusion 
, at presenting myself at ten o’clock 
in the morning, for Madame Rose’s face 
said clearly enough that this was not tlie 
hour for visitors. 

^ But I had brought with me a ray of 
I sunshine which soon melted the ice. 

I ‘‘ Good morning, Madame Rose,” said 
I the sweet voice of Stella. “ Do you not 
recognise us ? We have come direct from 
1 Sonneborg to know the news about ^Ir. 

I Ebersen and Axel and all the world-” 


“ Ha ! ” said the good woman, her face 
clearing considerably, ” w’ho would have 
expected that ? Mr. Axel will indeed bo 
pleased. Come in, sir; come in, miss.” 

“ How is the patient ? ” I asked. 

“Always the same, alw’ays speecliless 
and paralysed,” groaned the faithful ser¬ 
vant. “Ah, sir, what misfortune we 
have seen! ” 

She was still speaking w’hen a door 
leading into the passage opened, and the 
face of Axel appeared, pale and thin, but 
suddenly lighted up with joy. He threw 
himself into our arms. Stella cried, and 
I, I confess it, had some trouble in mas¬ 
tering my tears, while the honest house¬ 
keeper, who had discreetly stepped back, 
blew her nose loudly several times. 


“I heard your ring,” said Axel, “ and 
I knew something good had come. Then 
I heard Stella’s voice. Oh, it is kind of 
you to come.” 

“ Mother did it ah,” said Stella. “ Slio 
sent you a nice Yuletide cake with her 
best wishes.” 

“Did she? Oh, dear Dame Ulrica! 
I should have liked to have seen her as 
w ell! ” 

As he spoke he led us into a little room 
which he said was his owm. 

“There is no change w'ith regard to 
your father ? ” I asked. 

“ None ! ” said Axel, his face altering 
suddenly. “ And my poor mother is so 
sad! ” 


“ Can wo see her, or do you think our 
presence would inconvenience her? ” 

“ I am sure mamma w’ill see you with 
pleasure,” he said. “I w’ill go and tell 
her.” 

Ho ran out of the room and was back 
in a few minutes. 

“ Come,” he said, “ mamma w’ill be de¬ 
lighted.” 

We followed him and he took us to his 
father’s bed. 

Rigid, motionless, pallid, and as if 
frozen, the sick man gave no sign of ani 
mation at our approach. Seated by his 
bedside Madame Ebersen, pale and de¬ 
jected, seemed almost as ill as he was. 

She had risen at our entrance and hcM 
out her hand to us without a word; and 
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then sank back into her chair, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes with a stifled sob. 

It was a painful scene. Evidently we 
could bring no comfort here. After a 
silence, I said respectfully: 

“ Would it be too much to ask, madame, 
that we may deprive j^ou of Axel’s help 
and company this afternoon ? Will you 
all nv him to come and dine with us ? ” 

“ Certainly, sir,” she said. “ You see 
there is notliing for him to do here. Be¬ 
sides, I have my good Eose.” 

“ Are you quite sure, mamma, you will 
not want me ? ” 

“ No, my child; the fresh air will do 
you good, and so, above all, w'Ul the plea¬ 
sure of spending a few hours with your 
good friends.” 

And she was silent, and her sorrowful 
eyes turned to the motionless figure that 
lay in tlie bed. Her manner, the sound 
of her voice, her whole bearing, seemed 
changed and softened. This change 
pained me. What mental tortures it re¬ 
presented I 

Axel soon had his coat on; we went 
out, and as it still w'anted a good hour to 
dinner-time, I availed myself of it to try 
and give my companions a little change. I 
took them into Drottning Gatan, one of 
the finest roads in Stockholm, and I made 
them visit the Museum of the North 
which is in this road. This mu'^eum, 
founded in our own days by Doctor 
Hazelius, contains a collection of anti¬ 
quities and Scandinavian relics already 
very rich and curious, utensils of the 
house and of trade, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, chests, old sideboards, sledges, 
skates, jewels, weapons, books, among 
which our attention w’as drawn to a Bible 
annotated by Luther in 1529 and taken 
by the Swedes during the Thirty Years* 
War. The attendants of the museum are 
women wearing the Dalecarhan dre^s. 
The children were much interested in this, 
and their faces w'ere decidedly less care¬ 
worn when I took them to the hotel. 

When the meal was over we went into 
the drawing-room to talk over matters 
seriously. Axel told me what his letter 
had already given me some idea of; the 
sorrows and bitternesses of the failure; 
the chilly friends (a sad lesson for one so 
young); his mother deprived of the com¬ 
fort to which she had been accustomed; 
his father deprived of help, of the resources 
of medical art, and perhaps even of the 
costly medicines his state required; he 
himself incaj^able of helping them, con¬ 
demned to vegetate in an unfinished edu¬ 
cation and never be in a position to raise 
the fortimes of his family. 

As he poured his griefs into onr hearts 
he could not help crying, but I could see 
it was a relief to him to speak. 

“ I had thought a good deal about all 
this,” I said, after w'e had exchanged long 
confidences, “ and I wish I could tell you 
I had found some way out of your diffi¬ 
culties. Especially would I like to be able 
to say, Como with us; our home sliall be 
yours ! But that, alas I is impossible. 
Your place is here. Not only must you 
not be a burden to your parents, but you 
must begin to help them as soon as you 
can. The first thing is to find some re¬ 
munerative employment. There is not 


much you can do at your age. Neverthe¬ 
less, you might begin as a bookkeeper in 
some house of commerce. You know the 
elements of accountancy, my dear Axel; 
have you any dislike to employment of 
that sort ? ” 

“ Dislike ! ” said the boy, “ I would 
sweep the streets, I assure you, willingly, 
if I could take a little money home to my 
mother.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ if you are so brave, I 
will call on my excellent friend Karlsen, the 
father of your old schoolmate OUe. He 
is the manager of a book house in Reger- 
ing’s Gatan, and he might certainly tell 
me better than anybody if there is any 
hope of such a thing. After that, I will 
caU on Doctor Crusenstolpe and see what 
he thinks of our plans.” 

As I spoke I took out my letter case to 
look for the addresses and glance at my 
notes of what I had to do. You know the 
letter case; it is dear to me in many w^ays. 
It was a present from Axel, his first w’ork, 
and it recalled a pleasant page in the 
boy’s history. As you know, he had sent 
it to me the Yuletide before, and it was a 
little masterpiece in its way. 

“You see,” said I, “that your gift is 
used ; in truth, I am loth to use so elegant 
a thing, and if it had not come from 
you-” 

Axel took the letter case of carv^ed 
leather and examined it dreamily. 

“ How happy and free from care I was,” 
he said, “ when I worked at that. It is 
only a year since; it seems as though it 
was ten years ! ” 

“ There,” said I, “ is a testimony that 
you have not abandoned our methods, 
and that drawing has become the nerve 
and basis of your w'ork.” 

“ I did it as you taught me,” said Axel. 
“ I tried to interpret with my pencil what 
I had seen, what I imagined, what I 
wished to describe and explain—and now 
it seems as natural to me to draw as 
to write and speak. I think you would 
see that I have made some progress 
since this letter case, Mr. Bistrom.” 

“ Uncle ! ” said Stella, suddenly, “ are 
not those things very dear ? ” 

“ I don’t know—probably.” 

“ Wliy does not Axel try and make 
things like that and sell them ? ” 

“ Why not ? But these things cannot 
be done without help. You must find 
openings, and buyers, and see and arrange 
as to patterns.” 

“We could find that out,” said the 
girl. 

“ That is true. . But once more. Axel, I 
ask you, do you object to earn your living 
by manual labour ? ” 

“II” exclaimed the boy; “ you have 
taught me to put my pride in something 
better, Mr. Bistrom. But I confess,” he 
added with a blush, “ I shall not give up 
my studies without regret.” 

“ Why give them up ? When you are 
master of your tools, as will soon happen, 
you will find time for literary and 
scientific studies. Nothing prevents 
your keeping them to the front, and if 
any one could hope to succeed it is you. 
Axel. But, as you are so reasonable and 
courageous, let us begin at the beginning. 
Listen to me; I will go and consult my 


friend Karlsen. In his position as an old 
and experienced tradesman, he will tell 
me better than any one what line to follow. 
At his advice I will show the letter case 
to every one in the trade, and I shall be 
very unfortunate if I do not get an order 
for you. In that way my influence may 
be worth something. Who would have 
expected this ? I was thinking of great 
personages and high dignitaries to help 
us, and we are to be saved by the small. 
Thanks, Stella, for your good inspira¬ 
tion ! ” 

I hurried off to the Regering’s Gatan 
where Mr. Karlsen lived. OUe Karlsen, 
who had entered the navy a year before, 
w'as awT.y at sea and did not know of the 
misfortune which had befaUen his school¬ 
mate ; but his father knew, like every one 
else, the sad position of the Ebersens, and 
was sincerely sorry for their reverses. 

I told him what had brought me to 
him, the hope we had suddenly conceived 
of utilising Axel’s immistakable talent, 
and I show ed him his work. 

Karlsen took the pocket book, looked at 
it, and declared without hesitation that 
it was interesting work, and offered to 
accompany me at once to introduce me to 
a neighbouring stationer who was a firiend 
of his. 

In a briUiant gilded shop, such as I was 
little accustomed to see, w'e found the 
master instaUed at his desk like a minister 
on his seat, and he came towards us with 
a majestic air which changed into a cor¬ 
dial greeting as soon as he recognised 
Karlsen. 

“ My friend,” said the good bookseUer, 
“ I have come to ask of you a favour, and 
perhaps do you one; and that is to give 
some w’ork to a yoimg workman who has 
no recommendation or reputation-” 

The shopkeeper made a grimace. 

“My object,” said Karlsen, without 
noticing him, “ is to give you the first 
chance of what I believe is reaUy original 
talent,” and he produced the letter-case. 

The shopkeeper took it, looked at it 
carefuUy, and seemed pleased by the natu¬ 
ralness of the ornamentation. 

“ It certainly is not bad,” he said, 
“ and it is not like the things we get from 
Vienna by the gross, which are aU of the 
same type— 

“ How much would you pay for a letter 
case like that, if you could have a copy ot 
it ? ” said I, trembling with hope. 

“ That is difficult to say—but I should 
think forty kroners.” 

“ Would you take many of them at 
twenty-five kroners ? ” 

“ There is no reason why I should not 
try to.” 

The matter was at once arranged. The 
stationer promised to push forward our 
little artist if he were content with him, to 
raise his prices if he found a sufficient 
opening for Axel’s work. The boy could 
always be at work carv’ing a dozen or two 
of letter cases, card cases, cigar cases, 
etc. 

I went away enchanted. The first 
battle was over. Axel, I felt, was free— 
freed by manual labour of which I had 
had the happiness of teaching him the 
sweets. 

{To bo eontinuod.) 
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MODEL YACHTDrO IH 1891 AND 1892. 


M odel yachting in 1891 ended much as it 
began; clubs went and clubs came— 
and we hear of more to follow—and new 
members arrived, as they seem always to do, 
to All up the lists w'hich run so thin in the 
first three months of the year. We hear of 
ponds being adapted to suit the sport, and of 
some being made specially for it, either by 
or with the countenance of the local authori¬ 
ties, who are beginning to recognise that it 
has come to stay, like tennis and golf, if not 
so vigorously as football and cricket, and 
that no one is the worse for its encourage¬ 
ment. And altogether 1891 was much like 
1890, only more so, including the gi'adual 
adoption of sail area measurement, and the 
substitution of the “ tonners ” by the 
“ raters ”—a word it seems so hopeless to 
make intelligible to the general reader, that 
in what follows we have thought it best to 
keep to the old style. 

This is not the only country in which 
model yachting keeps alive. It seems to 
have “ caught on ” in Japan—fancy a model 
with the name of Dai-ichi-tsuru! and owned 
and sailed by a Professor!—and it is doing 
well in New South Wales, Victoria, and New 
Zealand, and exceptionally well in New York 
and Pennsylvania, owing perhaps a little to 
the efforts of Mr. Tyrrel Biddle, whose book 
every modeller knows. The “ New Y’ork 
Herald ” has been reviewing its history in 
America—doubtless we shall one day have 
our “ Times ” devoting a leader to its origin 
and progress in Europe !—but what a pity it 
is that Americans cannot content themselves 
with telling their readers what their ovra 
boats do instead of what ours do, or rather 
what ours do not do? Here is a piece of 
news which our model sailers will appreciate. 

The English model yachts use a weighted 
rudder for windward work! ” and further on 
we get another gem: “ In the windward 
work of the American Club, the tiller is not 
used, the yachts being so well balanced in 
relation to centres of effort and lateral re¬ 
sistance that it is not necessary I ” We are 
glad to find that the Americans have got as 
far as this, particularly os we reached it 
about forty years ago; but then even the 
discovery of America itself was anticipated, 
and we must not expect too much ! 

We need not, however, go abroad for our 
review; we have enough material at home ; 
and our only difficulty is in not having space 
for a full notice of last year’s^ races; or, 
indeed, for more than the mere mention of 
their chief features. And so, for the ninth 
time, in alphabetical order, let us get under 
way. 

The chief event of the Albert season was 
an inter-club match with East Hull on July 
4. Each club had eight boats, which were 
sailed in heats. In the first round the 
Albert won five heats; in the next they won 
all; the third round gave the winner of the 
match in the Albert Mystery; the fourth 
gave the second prize to the Thistle; and the 
fifth gave the third prize to the Bella Vista— 
the t^ee boats which afterwards did so well 
at Scarborough. The return took place on 
the East Hull water on October 3, and, as 
usually happens, the home club won. In the 
second round all the Albert boats were beaten 
and the match ended with the East Hull 
Vena first, Resolute second, and Ethel third. 

The Glasgow Alexandra held its first 
regatta on the Alexandra Park pond, which, 
we believe, is being enlarged to a fair sheet 
of water by the local authorities, with a view 
to fit it for model yachting. There were 
over 2,000 people present at the regatta, in 
which thirty-seven boats took p^. There 
were four matches, all sailed in heats of 
three. In the forty-ton class the prize was 


won by Prince Albert; the best of the thirty 
tonners was Magpie; the best of the twenties 
was Minnie ; and the best of the tens w£is 
Emma. The Alexandra have abandoned the 
old “ 91 ” rule, and gone in for sail area 
with w’hat they consider an “ improvement ” 
as to head sail—an improvement they had 
much better have left alone. Model yachts 
are either model yachts or they are not, and 
to be model yachts they should be measured 
under the same rules as the yachts afloat, 
and follow the Yacht Racing Association. 
The best thing the Alexandra did during the 
year was the sailing for the new North 
Eastern Challenge Gup, for ten tonners, 
which was won by Minerva, a model of Fife’s 
well-known flyer, measuring 38 by 8^, and 
earring 16 lb. of lead on her keel. 

Bradford had an inter-club match on 
Easter Monday with the Kingstons for the 
benefit of a patent glue company, the prize 
in which was of course carried off by a single 
sticker. This was the Wave, an old Kingston 
lengther, 44 by 10, with a 20 lb. keel. 
Another inter-club match later in the year, 
between Bradford, Leeds and Bradford Moor, 
resulted in the victory of the youngest club 
with their Venture and Zephyr. Another 
inter-club match resulted in another victory 
for Venture, and so did another. The 
Bradford Moor club was only formed last 
May, and we may well congratulate them 
on the success which their Venture has 
secured. 

Cardiff during their third season aban¬ 
doned their old station on the canal and 
took to Saltmead Pond, which affords a much 
more open course and reduces considerably 
that pervading element of chance which was 
BO unwelcome in their former competi¬ 
tions. 

The Clapham found their move into 
quarters of their own a judicious one, and 
had an exceptionally prosperous year. The 
card of matches was worked through with 
few postponements, and the annual regatta in 
September brought together as usual an en¬ 
couraging number of entries, the new boats 
coming well to the front in readiness to 
make a good fight of it with the tens which 
are to replace the old nines during 1892. 
The Clapham is apparently the steadiest 
going of the clubs and seems to be gifted 
with perpetual youth, or as some would say 
perpetual old age, inasmuch as its red and 
white horizontal still floats over the long 
pond as quietly and good-humouredly as it 
has been doing for the last five-and-twenty 
years. On this pond, which, by the bye, is 
neither at Leeds nor at Jarrow on the Tyne, 
as the organ of the sport was informing its 
readers during last year, but within easy 
tram ride of Westminster Bridge, another 
South London club, the Corinthian, was well 
in evidence during the year. 

Dulwich had a better season than usual, 
and are in hopes of great things, for the 
London County Council, by making the new 
lake in Brockwell Park, will ease them of 
their Peckham Rye troubles and give them a 
water of their own, which if not interfered 
with too much by the bathing arrangements 
will be one of the best and breeziest in 
Surrey. Dundee had several good days’ 
racing on Stobsmuir, particularly in the first 
May cup match, when in a stiffish breeze 
the 15 tonners a fair dusting, the winner 
being Western, with Shark taking the medal 
for second place. 

East Hull had a big 30-ton match in 
October, the winner of which turned up in 
Intrepid. Of the inter-club matches with 
the ^bert we have already spoken. One of 
the prizes for this year is to be given by the 
Managing Director of Earle’s Shipbuilding 


Company for the best design and the boat 
built from it. There will be many interested 
to hear if this boat ever wins a match. 

Exe and Fowey we can take together as 
being contented if the coming season is like 
the last. Gateshead had an intcr-club match 
with Newcastle on Saltwell Lake, in which, as 
somewhat of a novelty in model yachting, a 
triangular course w’as sailed so as to test the 
boats on all points of sailing. Another inter¬ 
club contest took place with Jan*ow and 
Hebbum and South Shields, resulting in the 
victory of the South Shields beat Sepoy. 
The George, a Kensington club sailing on the 
Round Pond, had rather on interesting season 
owing to the pursuit of handicapping, a 
genial practice for making things pleasant all 
round, but which does not always encourage 
that building of new boats, which is the very 
life of the sport. 

Another London club, the Highgate, met 
Dulwich on the Round Pond, four boats to 
four boats, and suffered defeat after a very 
close racing, or rather steeplechosing, varied 
by a wearisome succession of fouls—but then 
the Kensington collider has become pro¬ 
verbial. 

There is always a good deal of model 
yachting going on at Hull, the Kingston and 
Albert and East Hull keeping the game very 
much alive between them ; Kingston os the 
senior club leading the vray. Besides the 
glue-pot already noticed Kingston won the 
North Challenge shield with their tens; and 
a good deal of hard level work was done by 
the club tens during the year, the champion 
prize being finally won by Susie. 

Liverpool had a grand day on Easter Mon¬ 
day in half a hurricane ; the thirty ton prize 
falling to Shetan, another thirty ton prize 
falling to Ina, the third race for a ten ton 
prize going to Lizzie. The great event of 
the year was, however, the inter-club match 
with Southport in October. In this ntatcb 
Manchester also took part, but, like Liver¬ 
pool, in vain, for the cup fell to the South- 
port Puss, a new boat specially built for the 
occasion. 

The London had a flourishing year, as 
usual, with much level sport, now that the 
240’s have gone, among the tens and fifteens, 
the fifteens sharing the prizes amongst them 
in a way most calculated to please every¬ 
body, for every boat seems to have won in 
turn. If our readers wish to see what a 
model yacht match is like at its best, they 
could not do better than get up to Kensing¬ 
ton Round Pond on some Thursday after¬ 
noon, and follow the fortunes of Gladys and 
Gulnare, Nyleptha and Irene, or the beamy 
Arethusa, and the Tylerian Sybil, a beauty 
whose name would be better spelt with an 
interchange of vowels. 

Lowestoft, w'hich has a tremendous array 
of officers and honorary members, with a 
view we suppose to the encouragement of 
prize-giving, devoted a good deal of time to 
racing for a challenge cup which could only 
be secured with six wins. The result of this 
new notion was that twenty matches had to 
be sailed before the winner was discoverable. 
Another prize, which was given by Mr. 
Dixon Kemp, took five matches to settle the 
needful three wins; so that the challenges 
answered for five and twenty matches be¬ 
tween them. Lowestoft tries hard to oust 
the cutter from its position os the handiest 
model rig we have, but as yet schooner, ketch, 
and beach yawl do their utmost in vain ; they 
will run, they will reach, but they will never 
look the angry wind in the face, and they em¬ 
barrassingly tom their cheeks to the smiter. 

Manchester journeyed to Southport in vain, 
and was apparently rather quiet at home. 
The Medway men journeyed to London to 
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meet the Serpentines, also without success, 
but they seem to have been quite as busy as 
usual on their peculiar tidal course, with the 
gallant Buttercup still to the fore, though 
she did not win the tea service which carries 
with it the championship of Chatham Beach. 
That honour fell to the Lillie, a small boat 
with snug canvas that served her well in the 
half gale. 

The new Port of Plymouth also started 
sailing on tidal water, with an eye, however, 
to a station on Deadlake in the good time 
coming. One match was tried under the 
historic Hoe, but the strong tide was too 
much for it, and all the other matches were 
brought off at Saltash near the bridge, the 
progress of the boats into danger ^ing 
checked by a line floated across on 
corks. 

Scarborough had perhaps a better season 
than usual with their tens and twenties, 
and would have been quite content had they 
beaten the Alberts. In 1890 when Scar¬ 
borough went to Hull, all the prizes were taken 
by the home club ; in 1891 when the Alberts 
went to Scarborough they again cleared the 
board, although they had but five boats to 


sixteen. These five boats won all the first 
round, and all but one remained unbeaten; 
on the second leaving four in for the finals, 
and out of these four came the three prize- 
takers. Hard luck this for Scarborough, 
even in one of those squally winds which 
make it so difficult a matter to set not too 
much canvas but just canvas enough. 

The Serpentine not only beat the Medway 
in fleet sailing from bank to bank, but later 
in the year had a sort of championship en¬ 
counter, single boat to single boat all round 
the lake and round again. The Medway re¬ 
presentative was their champion Lillie, the 
Serpentine put forward Galatea, quite an old 
hand, and a triple-crowned winner, at this 
circumnavigatory amusement. Needless to 
say, Galatea won. This sort of match is not 
unlike a duck hunt; what with the rowing 
boats in attendance, and the rowing boats in 
the way, and the accidents of the road in 
general, it is most admirably adapted for the 
provocation of exclamatory notes, and should 
bo tried only in early morning and by the 
mildest of model yachtsmen. During the 
year a member of the Moore Park Club at 
Sydney brought his boat all the way from 


New South Wales to sail a match with one of 
the Serpentine tens; and he was beaten 
every board by Muriel. This colonial craft 
was a machine of over 11 inches beam, and 
about a yard on the water line, fitted with a 
sliding lead fin weighing 18 lb. which could 
be shifted three inches fore or aft for beat or 
' scud. With a bowsprit over a yard long, 
and a boom just an inch under a yard and a 
half, and a mast to match, the sail area on 
such a length was enough to make a Y.B.A. 
measurer look twice before he could believe 
his eyes. It might have done to win races 
with, but it was certainly not a model yacht. 
This was not the only appearance of the 
Flying Cloud on our waters, for another trial 
took place at Hull, where she was lucky 
enough to come home in front of both tens 
and fifteens, in one of those fitful reaching 
airs, in which craft of all shapes and sizes 
have equal chances of drifting over the 
winning line. 

And some such fitful air must have 
brought us along, for here to our surprise we 
I are over our limit, and, in the Serpentine, 
have to moor alongside the New South 
j Welshman. 



JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of Tht Cruite of the Snowbird," “ Oiir Home in the Silver West," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER n. —THE TWO JACKS HAVE A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 


did terrible things, as was the bad old 
way; but of course when I become a Buc¬ 
caneer, I shan’t be half so naughty, nor 
do such awful deeds. Are you listening. 
Jack ? Well, shut your eyes and don’t look 
at the guUs ? 

“ Now you see, Jack, Captain Morgan 
and his ‘ merrie men ’ were on shore 
after the Indians and the Spaniards, and 
for many days they suffered very much, 
for they couldn’t get anything to eat and 
w’ere almost dead w’ith hunger. 

“ They searched all the woods, and 
could find nothing but pieces of leather 
to stay the pangs of hunger. These they 
sliced in pieces, then beat them between 
two stones, dipped them in water, and 
rubbed them. Then they scraped off the 
hair and broiled them. 

“ On the fifth day they came to a place 
called Barbucoa, but could find nothing 
in the plantations, no human being 
or dog to eat, to relieve their extreme 
hunger. 

“ Jhit at long last they found a grotto, 
and here w'ere sacks of meal, jars of wine 
and fruit in abundance. They went on 
now with greater vigour, partly by land 
and partly by water in canoes. They 
went supperless to bed, and on the sixth 
day continued their march. But they 
were constrained to rest frequently owing 


to the ruggedness of the way and their ex¬ 
treme w^eakness, which they endeavoured 
to relieve by eating leaves and grass. 
They saw Indians at times, but could not 
catch them. For the Indians only jeered 
at them and ran away. 

“ After much more suffering they arrived 
at a village called Santa Cruz, and saw 
smoke rising from ever}' chimney. This 
rejoiced their hearts exceedingly. But 
W’hen they came to the town they found 
it deserted and only the fires left burning. 
But by good luck in the King’s stables 
they found bread and wine. 

“They made so free with this, that 
many fell sick, their misery being increased 
by the suspicion that they had all been 
poisoned. But this was not so. 

“ On again with his little army marched 
the redoubtable Captain Morgan, being 
forced now to leave his canoes behind- 
On over high mountains, through w'ild 
rocky glens, over rivers and through 
deep dark w’oods, often having to fight 
wuth Indians, who, after firing their 
clouds of arrows, fled at their approach. 
On, and on, and on, struggling against 
pain and hunger, in drenching rain and 
wet, on under a scorching sun, in vain 
seeking the food and shelter the Indians 
destroyed before they fled. But at break 
of day on the fourteenth morning, lo I 
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from a high mountain they discovered 
the sullen eea, and soon they came to a 
lovely valley, where they found much 
cattle, whereof they killed good store, and 
kindled fires to cook the meat, devouring 
the pieces only half-roasted with incre¬ 
dible haste and appetite. Such was their 
hunger that they more resembled can¬ 
nibals than Europeans, the blood many 
times running down from their beards to 
their waists. 

“ They went on and on again after this, 
and at lost discovered the city of Panama, 
and after a dreadful battle, in which many 
of Captain Morgan’s men were killed, 
they captured the city. Then all the 
revels commenced, and soon the pirates 
were once more at sea in pursuit of rich 
galleons laden with Spanish doubloons. 

“ Think of all that. Jack. And now I’ll 
tell you all about Blackbeard and the 
famous pirate Captain Bartholomew 
Roberts, who-” 

Up to this moment Jack had main¬ 
tained an attitude of listening attention 
tliat would have done credit to a sergeant 
of marines at church parade. 

But hardly had the boy got well into 
the story of Blackbeard than Jack cau¬ 
tiously pricked one ear forward, then 
quite as cautiously he opened one eye, 
and next moment, all his virtue cast to 
the winds, off he dashed across the green 
sward, like a little hairy hurricane, and 
amidst a cloud of earth and dust Jack 
Ross saw him gradually disappearing from 
view in a neighbouring bank till nothing 
was left to sight save his wiry w'ee stump 
of a tail. 

The boy shut his book, but he could 
not help laughing. 

There was nothing to be done now 
but to wait. They tell me that every¬ 
thing comes to him who can wait. 
'Well, here is a proof of it. In about 
ten minutes’ time a tail reappeared at 
the mouth of the hole by -which the Skye 
had entered, then a pair of woful-looking 
hind (juarters, follow’ed in due time by all 
the rest of this wonderful wee dog. It 
was only bj’ a process of analogical rea¬ 
soning, however, that Jack Ross got 
himself to believe that the towsy, matted, 
blood-bedraggled creature that came 
crawling and coughing towards him, with | 
a huge dead white-breasted marten in its ' 
mouth, was indeed his httle friend Jack | 
Skye. j 

“Ob, Jack, Jack!” cried the boy, “if 
you could only see yourself! ” , 

Jack lay down beside his dead enemy, | 
gasping, with about a yard - more or less ' 
—of red tongue lolling out of his mouth 
at one side, and looked up in his young 
master’s face as much as to say: 

“ Ain’t I a clever doggie ? Could Cap¬ 
tain Morgan, Captain Roberts, or the 
great Blackbeard himself have gone to 
earth in that splendid fashion, and dragged 
his foe forth to the hght of day ? ” 

Jack Ross stooped down and patted his 
friend. 

“ There, Jack,” he said, “ you’re for¬ 
given. Come do-wn to the beach and 
wash. It was partly my fault; I really 
shouldn’t have read such exciting stories 
to you. Come on, Jack. "What a pair of 
pirates we should make ! ” 

And off went the two Jacks, both as 
full of joy as an Orkney summer’s day is 
long, Jack Ross singing, Jack Skye gam- 
bolhng in wide circles around him, and 


barking at the birds, at the bees, at the 
sheep, at every creature in fact that could 
run or fly, so tliat the little field mouse 
who had witnessed all the tragedy on the 
cliff-top crept home as fast as his little 
legs could carry him to tell his wee wife 
of the terrible danger he had just escaped. 

Now the tw’o Jacks did not take the 
nearest way to the sea. The nearest way 
would have led them right straight over 
the stupendous cliff that overhung the 
dark deep blue water, the waves lapping 
and leaping against the black wall of 
rocks w'ith a noise like the boom of distant 
I artillery. Such a fall would probablv 
I have made but little impression on Jack 
Skye, who was quite used to every de- 
I scription of contretemps, but it certainly 
■ w’ould have considerably discomposed 
j Jack Ross. 

j Thej’ had a long w’ay round to go there¬ 
fore, and several hills to climb before 
j they reached the shores of a charming 
* little bay, on each side of which black 
fantastic rocks ran out seawards, but the 
centre of which consisted of hard and 
yellow sands. 

Jack Ross divested himself of his gar¬ 
ments in a small cliff-cave, his little 
companion w’aiting patiently and watch¬ 
ing his every movement wuth his head on 
one side, and probably pitying his biped 
master for having to go through so many 
, preliminaries before plunging into the 
' rolling tide. 

But at long last all w’as ready, and both 
I friends made their way across the ridge 
of slippery rocks till they found themselves 
I close to deep w’ater, when in they dived, 

I “ flump,” “ flump,” and then the fun 
began. 

Jack Ross was an expert swimmer, 
and as for Jack Skye he could do what 
he liked in the water, albeit he had ridden 
on shore one day on the back of a sheep. 

Side by side they sw'am, straightway 
out to sea, rising and falhng with the 
great smooth waves that rolled slowly 
backw’ards. Out and out they swam tiU 
abreast of the rocky points that flanked 
the bay, and on wdiich seals lay basking. 
Out and out till the coast lino far down 
the island with its beetling rocks and 
green trees appeared. Out and out stiU. 
The beautiful gulls hardly gave place to 
them; they showed no fear at all events, 
although now and then Jack Skye gave 
vent to impatient little half-hysterical 
barks at them, as much as to say, “ Clear 
the waj\ Don’t you see we’re coming ? ” 

The water here looked as pure as amber, 
though farther seaward it w\as a deep 
translucent blue: but they were now 
right over a sandbank, and could dis¬ 
tinctly see far beneath them small fish in 
shoals shining hke silver in the sun’s 
rays, and huge unwieldy-looking cod as 
well that looked as big as sharks and 
seemed half asleep in the sunlit water. 

I There were flat fish also, giant rays, and 
dark-backed miller’s thumbs as large as 
tables, with thorny lashing tails and 
rolling eyes. 

In these waters sharks are often seen, 
especially the monster Scymnu^ borealis, 
which grows to a length of eighteen feet, 
and could swallow the biggest man that 
ever lived—at least, so I am told. Indeed, 
it is currently believed by sailors that just 
as on shore, in, say India, there are man- 
eating tigers who “ haunt villages ” and 
the jungles around them, there are in 


some parts of the northern ocean gigantic 
man-eating sharks that having once tasted 
human flesh devote their lives henceforth 
to following ships in the hope of picking 
up occasionally any unconsidered morsel 
of humanity that may happen to find its 
way overboard through accident or for 
pleasure. I have been told that in the 
stomachs of these tigers of the sea, 
captured through the medium of chain 
hooks baited w'ith pork, such trifles as the 
following have been found to prove their 
unhallowed calling: to wit, a couple of 
marlin-spikes—probably these had been 
hurled at the monster’s head by wrathful 
sailors; a half-digested brick—probably 
swallowed red-hot inside a piece of salt 
junk; a bunch of keys; a jack-knife; a 
’baccy box; a hiunan jaw-bone with teeth 
intact; the sole of a sea boot; a sou’¬ 
wester hat and a lady's ten-button glove. 
Now, know’ing so much about sharks as 
I do, I can credit all this w'ith the ex¬ 
ception of the lady’s glove. Did the shark 
sw allow the lady, or was she all digestible 
except the ten-button glove ? No, I can’t 
swallow that glove at any price, and I 
was rude enough to laugh in the face of 
the blue-jacket who told me the yam, 
although he assured me over and over 
again, he’d “see’d it, sir, with my own 
heyes.” 

Jack Boss and his friend Jack Skye 
must have been fully half a mile out to 
sea, and were still swimming on, when 
the thumping sound of paddle wheels fell 
on their ears, which caused the boy im¬ 
mediately to pause and tread water. 

Jack Skye stopped too, and gazed up 
into his master’s face with a considerable 
deal of anxiety, which after all was, 
perhaps, only the reflection of that master’s 
thoughts. 

As yet no steamer was visible, but very 
soon a puff of dark smoke was carried on 
the light breeze round a distant point, 
and presently after the vessel herself hove 
in sight. 

“ "Whatever shall we do, Jack ? ” cried 
the boy, appealing in his distress to his 
sensible little fidend. “I do believe that 
is the passenger boat; she is coming 
directly this way too; «and oh. Jack, I—I 
—I’ve got nothing on ! ” 

For the life of him Jack Skye could 
not make out what all the trouble w%as, 
but he swam near enough to give his 
master’s arm a reassuring lick, as much 
as to say: 

“ Don’t let down your heart. Nothing 
can come over you. Jack’s here. Let 
anybody try to touch you, just.” 

Down came the steamer straight to- 
w'ards them, and hardly knowing what to 
do. Jack swam farther out to sea, the dog 
keeping close to his elbow, determined, 
dog-like, to share his fate, whatever that 
might be. 

“ Jack,” said the boy at last, “ there is 
no good our trying to swim away from 
that boat, not a bit; so presently I’m 
going to dive down among the jelly-fish, 
and you must come too.” 

This Avas all Greek to Jack Skye, but 
as soon as the steamer was abreast of 
them, and painfully close— 

“ Hie, lad,” cried Jack, “down, boy, and 
fetch.” 

He dived as he spoke, as deeply' as ever 
he could, and remained for nearly a minute 
under the water. 

Now a great deal can happen in that 
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space of time. And this is what did 
happen on board H.M.S. Valorous—for it 
was not the passenger boat after all, 
though she had officer-passengers on 
board. One of these was Admiral Duncan 
Fitz-Roy Flint. This admiral had grown 
grey in Her Majesty’s service, and was 
just a trifle short-sighted. He had been 
standing, however, on the bridge for the 
Isist five minutes, with an opera-glasss 
glued to his eyes—figuratively speaking 
—and focussed in that glass was the fair¬ 
haired, curly poll of Jack Ross, and his 
little faithful friend the Skye. 

When at last the couple disappeared 
beneath the waves, Fitz-Roy Flint could 
stand it no longer. 

“ Why, Captain ScuUamore, she’s gone 
down and taken her sweeping brush with 
her. Lower away the whaler, captain. 
I’ve heard there were mermaids about 
these islands, but never believed it before. 
Call the boat away, and five guineas to 
the cox’n if he brings her back alive.” 

When Jack came up to breathe, just as 
the porpoises do, he found himself in the 
wash and wobble of the seas raised by 
the paddles and bows of the ship, and 
what with the water in his eyes and one 
thing or another, he couldn’t see ver}’ dis¬ 
tinctly. But he could think if he could 
not see. 

“ She’ll be past before we come up again, 
Jack,” he cried. “ Down below and fetch, 
Jack.” 

But lo! when the pair once more came 
up, they found a boat alongside, and most 
unceremoniously indeed was Jack Ross 
clutched by the shoulder. 

Next moment a set of the finest white 
teeth ever seen met in the fleshy part of 
the incautious hand, and the coxswain 
who had seized Jack Ross speedily let go 
again. But he was too wise to make much 
of a fuss over a dog-bite. 

However, Jack Ross could see that the 
man’s hand was bleeding. 

“ Has he hurt you much ? ” he inquired 
anxiously. 

“ Come, my lad, scramble on board. 
We were sent to catch you. Never mind 
my hand. I’ve lost a drop of blood before 
now. And the little dog was only doing 
his duty. Ah, there’s nothing like duty. 
Now bear a hand and scramble on 
board.” 

“WhatI” cried Jack, aghast, “go on 

board like this, and perhaps-oh, no, 

no. I’m going to dive again. Come, 
Jack.” 

“ Wait a bit, lad. Here, Simpson, hand 
us your monkey jacket; it will clothe the 
boy completely.” 

Simpson was six feet high and an inch, 
but as thin as a bean pole, so that when 
Jack Ross was rigged out in this seaman’s 
jacket there was nothing of him visible 
except the feet and hands and head. 

A pretty guy he looked, however, when 
he stood at length on the quarter-deck of 
the Valorous, surrounded by the admiral 
and officers of the ship. 

Poor Jack I had there been such a thing 
as a rat’s hole handy, I feel sure he would 
have looked at it with longing eyes. The 
scupper-holes were the nearest approach 
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to such a convenience, but they were far 
I too small to get through. 

Jack was nervous—Jack Ross I mean— 
as for the other Jack, with flashing teeth 
and gleaming eyes, he boldly held his own 
by his master’s side, and ill would it have 
fared 'with any one who had ventured too 
near. 

All the officers around Jack Ross were 
kindly visaged, fi'ee and easy. They wore 
' neither swords nor cocked hats, as the boy 
I thought all men-o’-war’s men did, but 
caps, and loose coats or jackets. 

Presently up sauntered a junior officer 
in a scarlet cloth jacket. He coolly and 
smilingly saluted the admiral. 

“ I want to have a shot at the youngster, 
sir, if you don’t mind.” 

“Fire away,” said the admiral, laugh¬ 
ing. 

As he spoke he presented an instrument 
at Jack Ross, and pulled the trigger. 

Oh no, it was a camera, not a re¬ 
volver. 

“ That’ll do,” he said. 

Next moment he was caught by the ear 
and pulled back. 

“ Come out o’ there,” cried Dr. Grant. 

“ Can’t you see that you’re frightening 
the poor child.” 

“ By your leave, sir,” he continued, 
addressing the captain, “ the youngster 
shall stay and .lunch with us. Come 
with me, my man.” 

Dr. Grant possessed decision of charac- | 
ter. He had never said a word to the 
admiral. He was only a passenger. 

So Jack Ross and Jack Skye w’ere 
marched off to the surgeon’s cabin. The 
surgeon sent the message boy for Mid¬ 
shipman Smart, and whispered something 
to him. Smart and Jack Ross w'ere so 
nearly the same size, and so much alike, 
that they might have passed for twin 
brothers. 

Jack Skye took to Surgeon Grant at 
once—for dogs soon know friend from foe 
j —and curled himself up in the doctor’s 
I bed. But when he looked out a quarter 
I of an hour afterw'ards and saw his youth- 
^ fill master rigged out in the uniform of a 
midshipman of the Royal Navy, then if 
ever a dog laughed in his life, that dog was 
Jack Skye. 

Jack Ross and his canine fiiend were 
the heroes of the mess that day; the 
complete nonchalance of the latter and 
innocent remarks of the former kept the 
table in a roar, and even the mess servants 
were compelled to stuff their napkins in 
their mouths to prevent them from being 
guilty of the unpardonable offence of 
laughing while handing round the viands. 

When the officers found out that Jack | 
Ro3S was a soldier’s son, and that his I 
uncle held the Queen’s commission and 
had served long and faithfully under 

“The flag that braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze,” 

they looked upon him as quite one of 
themselves. 

Instead of having luncheon to-day in 
the captain’s cabin, as was his w'ont, 
Admir^ FitzRoy Flint had begged leave J 
to join the ward-room officers, and here 


he was, laughing away as merrily as any 
of them. 

“ Of course,” said Commander Wagner 
to Jack, “you will be a sailor yourself? ” 

“ Oh, yes I I mean to be a sailor. A 
sailor of some sort! ” 

“ Well, what particular branch would 
you like to throw in your lot with, my 
I lad ? ” asked the staff-commander. 

“ Oh, I’m not particular, you know,” 
replied Jack, “ I shouldn’t mind joining 
as a captain even. But uncle says a 
boatswain is beneath a captain. Well, 

, I might join as a boatswain. I should 
soon rise, I’m sure of that.” 

“No doubt about it,” said the com¬ 
mander, laughing. “ I myself joined as a 
j naval cadet, and I hadn’t been five days 
I on board before I rose.” 

I “Dear me,” said Jack, “what great 
thing did you do to get such speedy pro¬ 
motion ? ” 

“ Oh, it was speedy enough. I threw a 
marlinespike at the first lieutenant’s cat, 
and I was promoted on the spot—to the 
i masthead 1” 

Jack looked at the officer quietly and 
i curiously for a moment or two, then 
, round at the other gentlemen. He did 
I not know how much to beheve and how 
much to consider mere badinage. 

“ Anyhow,” he said at last, as if speak¬ 
ing to himself, “I would like to be a 
sailor. I would like best to be-” 

Jack paused, and colomed slightly. 

“ Out with it,” said the admiral, kindly. 

“ I’d like to be a Buccaneer like Black- 
I beard.” 

“ Oh, you bloodthirsty boy I ” cried 
I Admir^ Flint, shaking a finger at Jack. 

“ Oh—h—h 1 ” growled Jack Skye omi¬ 
nously, and the good old admiral lowered 
his finger more speedily than ever he 
would lower his flag to a foreign foe. 

So, what with laughing and chaffing 
the time sped merrily on, and by the 
time luncheon was finished the good ship 
Valorous was at least ten miles from the 
spot where Jack Ross had been picked up. 
It never occurred to anyone, least of all 
to Jack himself, that he had to be landed 
again, and to find his way home. 

Jack Ross indeed was one of your free- 
and-easy lads, that never think of meeting 
trouble half-way. 

But the problem had to be solved all 
the same. 

“ Now, my boy,” said Captain ScuUa- 
more, coming up to where Jack stood 
talking to his friend the 8iu*geon, “ I’ll 
teU you what we’re going to do with you. 
You can’t swim on shore you know, and 

“ Man-o’-war on the weather bow, 
sir 1 ” 

It was a shout from the masthead. 

If a bombshell had burst on board the 
Valorous it certainly could have created 
no greater commotion than that which 
now ensued fore and aft. 

A bugle sounded. Men and officers 
ran hither and thither. Gratings were 
lifted over the hatches, guns were unlashed, 
and in less than five minutes every man 
and officer were at their quarters. 

(To he continued.) 
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SOMETHING ABOUT SNAILS. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s., etc. 



I AM indebted to the humble snail at this 
moment, not only as furnishing the sub¬ 
ject for a short paper, but as contributing to 
my personal adornment. More than one, 
inde^, must have been laid under toll to 
yield the results exhibited on the bosom and 
cuffs of my shirt as I write ; for, not to make 
too great a mystery of it, I am wearing a set 
of studs and sleeve-links composed of little 
discs cut from the inner side of snail-shells 
and set in jet. And very pretty they are, 
too, though delicate and not at all fit for 
rough wear; they gleam iridescently with all 
sorts of colours, beautiful moonshiny greens 
and blues, as the light catches them, and are 
altogether very striking and ornamental. 
Nolwdy guesses what they really are; people 
take them to be thin plates of jacinth, or 
flat-cut opals, or all sorts of things rather 
than snail-shell. But there! I mustn’t get 
conceited about them. The poem warns us 
to remember, when feeling proud of our new 
clothes, that “ The poor sheep and silkworm 
wore That very clothing long before I ” So 
I should certainly cease to be vain of my studs 
when I reflect that they—or the material of 
which they are chiefly composed—were carried 
about on the back of a slimy mollusc ; though 
I don’t see that that fact need prevent my 
admiring their beauty. 

By the way, I suppose you know that what 
are called iridescent or metallic colours, such 
as are displayed by mother-of-pearl and many 
shells as well as other objects in nature, are 
not colours at all, but depend on the presence 
of tiny lines and grooves on the polished 
surface which act as prisms and break up 
the light when it falls at certain angles. 

Here is a yarn about a snail, which I 
should be absolutely afraid to tell if it were 
not so amply authenticated. If any of you 
doubt its accuracy—and I am bound to con¬ 


fess that you may well be excused for doing 
so—you can satisfy yourselves on the point 
by personal inquiry of the authorities at the 
British Museum. A shell, picked up appar¬ 
ently empty in the Soudanese desert, was re¬ 
ceived with a number of others at that Insti¬ 
tution early in the year 1840, and on March 25 
it was stuck on with glue to one of the usual 
card tablets and placed in a glass case for 
exhibition in the Conchological Department 
of the Museum, labelled Helix dcscrtoruvi. 
Four years later, on March 7, 1850, indica¬ 
tions were observed that the shell contained 
a living occupant. There were traces of 
fresh slime on the surrounding cardboard, 
and it was evident that the snail had woke 
up and had come out of his shell, but finding 
that he was anchored fast and could not 
crawl away—and perhaps thinking the 
British Museum rather uninteresting—he 
had retired within doors again, sealing up his 
domicile with a new “ epiphragm.” 

You know the sort of thin stopper, like a 
dried bubble, that you often find across the 
mouth of a snail-shell, don’t you ? That’s the 
epiphragm—it’s only a temporary shutter, 
made of hard and dry slime with sometimes 
a little lime in it, which the creature boxes 
itself in with when it is going to take its 
winter sleep (or summer, for many species 
(Pstivate in very hot weather, get out of the 
way somewhere where it’s cool, and have a 
nap). The curator of the Department took 
our long-enduring snail off its card and put 
it in a basin of warm water, where it revived 
and crawled to the top as gaily as though it 
had never left Egjpt! 

Where are Jacques and Succi, and their 
fasts of forty or fifty days, after this ? Even 
the snakes, with their powers of sustaining 
life during a two years’ abstinence from food, 
are thrown completely into the shade—ex¬ 
cept for this, that the snail was torpid and 
I saving himself up all the time, while the 
I serpents may be lively and consuming their 
substance by the expenditure of force. Dr. 

I Power’s beetles would have to play second 
fiddle, too. He found hundreds of specimens 
of Niptus hololeticus, an omnivorous insect 
which is really a beetle but which doesn’t look 
at all unlike a spider in outline, in a tightly 
stoppered bottle containing meal, which had 
not been opened for over three years. 

Slugs and snails are much the same thing. 
In fact, the former are often spoken of as 
snails without shells, but this is not quite 
correct. Slugs do have shells, but such 
small ones as to be quite concealed in their 
skin in many instances ; and no more capable 
of affording them a place of refuge or con¬ 
cealment, as the snail’s shell does to its 
possessor, than my studs are of sheltering 
me. There is a slug which is common 
enough around London and which is called 
the Black Slug, Arion aUr. As a matter of 


fact, however, it is very often found red or 
orange, and this change of colour is thought 
to depend in some way on the absence of 
moisture in the air, because it has been 
noticed in Germany that during very dry 
summers there seem to be more red than 
black ones about. 

A slug found its way into a bee-hive be¬ 
longing to a friend of mine. The bees were, 
of course, highly indignant and quickly put 
the intruder to death, but they found the 
body too heavy to eject from the hive. So 
they cemented it to the floor and then built 
it over with wax, which very soon hardened 
and formed a perfect and air-tight mauso¬ 
leum for the ill-starred slug. One tiny 
species of bee builds in empty snail-shells. 

Snails, like flies and other “small deer,” 
have been found curiously preserved in 
transparent amber. One of these so enclosed 
belongs to a kind called Helix liarpa, which 
was thought until quite recently to bo 
confined now to the Arctic regions and to 
the North of the United States, where it 
lives under the partially detached bark of 
the pine trees. The other day, however, M. 
Alfred Orasen, a Belgian naturalist, dis¬ 
covered a specimen on the Riff el Alp at a 
height of 6,000 feet. What he got to eat up 
there, I don’t know; though they can fast 
long, they are great feeders, and have thou¬ 
sands of minute teeth. I know a gentleman 
who is an enthusiastic snail-fancier, and 
whose favourite hunting-grounds are the 
London markets where imported vegetables 
are sold. He often picks up foreign speci¬ 
mens, more or less rare, in the gutters and 
among the heaps of refuse in these places, 
and takes them home and rears them on 
their appropriate food ; one which he showed 
me had grown in three years (I am almost 
sure that it wasn’t more than three years) 
from no bigger than a large pea nearly to 
the size of your fist. 

Although we are accustomed to associate 
snails with damp and cool localities, they 
are to be met with in situations presenting 
the reverse of those conditions. There are 
lots of them of several kinds on the Rock of 
Gibraltar, where you may see them in the 
fierce heat of a summer day, not attempting 
to cBstivate, but apparently basking in the 
glare on dried twigs and herbage unhaimed. 

Snail broth and snail jelly were formerly 
held to be valuable articles of diet for con¬ 
sumptive people ; snail soup is still occasion¬ 
ally to be heard of, and “ edible snails ” 
(tough, tasteless thin^) have a definite 
commercial value. Curiously enough, snails 
themselves are most unpoisonable creatures. 
They feed with impunity on belladonna, 
and will absorb strychnine to such an extent 
as to render them bitter and uneatable by 
those creatures whose habit it is to prey upon 
them. 
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“ * Let them run for it,—the beggars ! • ’ 

There were seven little Sea-Dogs rowing swiftly to the 
ship, 

And their hearts were in their mouths lest she should 
give them all the slip ; 

But their haste was so excessive, and the current ran so 
strong, 

And the crabs they caught so many that they could not 
get along. 

The captain saw them rowing, and a scornful man was 
he: 

‘ Let them row for it, the beggars I they shall follow us 
to sea 1 

So sheet home the royals, boys I 
Hoist up the topsails, boys! 

Cat and fish the anchor, boys I 
Haul out the spanker, boys I 
Loose all sail I ” 



“ The crabs they caught so many they could not get along.’* 
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All that night the ship flew onwards,—but 
when dawn began to break. 

There were seven little Sea-Dogs swimming 
sxmftly in her wake. 

The captain saw them swimming, and his 
swarthy face grew white, 

Though I split my sheets to ribands, I’ll be 
rid of them to-night I 

So crowd on sail, my boys ! 

Let her scud free, my boys ; 

If you ever ran for fear, boys ! 

From danger in the rear, boys ! 

Let her drive now 1 ” 

Never more in port or harbour cast she 
anchor from that day. 

But where hurricanes sweep fiercest, drives 
she wildly on her way, 



With their little faces hidden in their tired little hands.*’ 



And if ever into shelter from the tempest would 
she turn,— 

Lo! the seven little Sea-Dogs swimming rapidly 
astern! 

And the captain, white with terror, hears again 
the hollow wail, 

Through the moaning of the waters and the 
shrieking of the gale, 

“ Ship ahoy ! ahoy! mates 
Heave aback for us, mates ! 

The more hands to work, mates I 
The fewer tasks to shirk, mates I 
Ahoy I ship ahoy I ” 

C. B. 

Note .—Any discrepancies in the nautical lan¬ 
guage of the captain are to be ascribed solely 
to^his excitable temper. Due allowance will 
be made too for the apparently unlimited sup¬ 
ply of canvas at his disposal. We would also 
remark in passing, on the singularly unseaman¬ 
like conduct of the seven defaulters, and would 
hold up to reprobation the arguments employed 
both by them and by the captain, as showing a 
deficiency of moral tone prevailing on board the 
ship. 



“And the captain, white with terror, 
hears again the hollow wail." 



** There were seven little Sea-Dogs swimming swiftly in her wake." 
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W INTER is not a pleasant time to many 
small boys at school. Perhaps I 
should say it used not to be, for my know¬ 
ledge of these matters is becoming less and 
less as time drifts on. Nowadays, I am 
given to understand that schools ai'e hotbeds 
of luxury compared with what they were 
twenty or thirty years ago. We had no hot- 
water pipes round our class-rooms ; we knew 
what it was to wash in icy cold water, and 
hope that next day it might freeze a little 
harder so that there might be no water at all. 
Those were hard times for boys with a poor 
circulation. 

There was only one fire in our large school¬ 
room. It had a high brass guard in front of 
it: the bars so close that only tw'o boys 
could push their feet between them. The 
big boys used to cluster round the grate and 
half roast themselves ; the small boys peeped 
between their legs, and got their heads 
snapped tight by the big boys’ knees. 

But it was worse at night. The bedrooms 
were cold and cheerless; fires were an un¬ 
heard-of luxury. The proprietors of the 
establishment acted on the usual theory that 
all boys were alike; all the beds were exactly 
of the same size ; each had the same number 
of blankets and sheets. Now some boys can 
keep warm with a sheet only, others require 
a perfect mountain of bedclothes. But all 
received the same treatment; there was no 
favourite at mir school. 

Poor Higgs I I remember him well. He i 
was a rather tall boy who had overgrown 
his strength : his circulation was torpid, he ; 
was always cold. But he was a boy of re¬ 
source, and he did not mean to be chilly at 
night if he could help it. Instead of placing 
his clothing on the stool beside him, he piled 
it all on his bed. Most of it fell off during 
the night, it is true; but what of that ? 

Twenty minutes after we went to our rooms, 
the house master made his round to see that 
all were in bed and to turn out the gas. He 
looked suspiciously at Higgs’s bed with its 
carefully arranged pile of clothing: he 
seemed to think it a reflection on the arrange¬ 
ments of the authorities. Poor Higgs mis¬ 
interpreted his glance. 

“ He’ll tell the housekeeper to give me 
another blanket or two,” he remarked. 

“ Didn’t you see how he looked at my bed ? ” j 
But no blanket arrived. Higgs determined , 
to give a further hint as to his necessities. 
He placed every available piece of clothing I 
on his bed; finishing up with his collar, socks, ' 
and slippers. I 

“ That’ll touch him up,” he said as he 
wriggled carefully down for fear of misplacing 
his pyramid. | 

Perhaps it would have done so, but i 
Meadows, who slept in the adjacent bed, | 
must go and spoil it all. Just as the footstep j 
of Mr. Fletcher was heard outside the door, ^ 
Meadows whipped up Higgs’s stool and put | 
it on his bed, where it formed the apex to 
the pile of miscellaneous accretions. Before 
Higgs had time to remove it Mr. Fletcher f 
was in the room. i 

The master glanced at the bed; he did I 
not say a word, but with one sweep of his i 
hand sent the whole pile flying. Then he \ 
turned out the gas. l 

Higgs did not have a comfortable night. 

It was evident now that he must depend 
on himself; the sympathy of the authorities 
was not likely to flow in his direction. He | 
bought a candle and matches in order to i 
make his arrangements in future after the J 
heartless house master had made his rounds. : 


HIGGS'S EXPEBIMEHTS. 

By Paul Blake, 

Author of *^That Penny;' ''School and the World;' etc. 

An ingenious idea was born of the neces- 
I sity for warmth. If he were to fold back the 
I bedclothes till only the lower half of the bed 
was covered, and pull his bolster and pillow 
. to the middle of the bed, he might sleep with 
I a double amount of covering—with the 
I trifling drawback that he would have to lie 
I curled up. But, as this was his favourite 
I position in bed, he anticipated no difficulty 
; on that point. 

‘‘ It’s simply gorgeous! ” he ejaculated 
when he had made the experiment. ” You 
fellows ought to try it.” 

One or two did, and voted it a success. 
But not for long. Higgs himself was the 
first to wake with cramp, and not long after 
Meadows found himself shivering with half 
his body exposed to the air. Experiment 
No. 1 was voted a failure. 

No. 2 was not long in suggesting itself to 
Higgs's active brain. After a little practice 
he managed to roll himself in the bedclothes 
in such a manner that ho looked like a mummy. 
He was as warm as a toast wrapped up in 
this fashion, and for two nights he thought he 
had solved the great problem, but once more 
he was doomed to failure. In turning over 
during the night he rolled over the edge of 
the b^ and hurt his head badly. Of course 
his arms were so pinioned that he was unable 
to break his fall. 

A sharp frost set his brain once more on 
the move ; not without result. Next day he 
obtained leave to go “down town,” and re¬ 
turned with a smooth stone not unlike a 
magnified duck’s egg. On reaching his bed¬ 
room he held this in the flame of the gas till 
he could bear it no longer, then he wrapped 
it in a sock and placed it in his bed, where it 
acted as a warming-pan. 

“I guess I’ve got it this time,” he re¬ 
marked with satisfaction ; “I’ll rig up some 


j dodge to-morrow to keep it in the gas longer, 
I and then I shall be as right as a trivet.” 

It did not take him long to devise an 
j arrangement with a stick and some wire, by 
j means of which he was able to let his stone 
I hang in the flame till it was very hot. By 
j moving it up and down the bed he managed 
to make things so comfortable that he ceased 
to complain of his miseries. 

But other boys were cold at night, and 
when they found that Higgs had succeeded 
in making himself comfortable, they thought 
they might as well follow his example. Soon 
every gas jet had its apparatus of wire on 
which reposed stones of various sizes. Higgs 
was voted a brick, and Meadows suggested a 
testimonial. 

But alas I “ how easily things go wrong I ” 
One night, just after Mr. Fletcher had made 
his rounds, there was an ominous smell of 
something burning in Higgs’s room. It be¬ 
came more and more distinct. The candle 
was lit, and in fear and trembling each boy 
examined his bed. 

“ Jiminy I ” exclaimed Meadows; “ I’ve 
done it this time I ” 

He had indeed. His “ warming-stone ” 
had been over-heated; had slipped out of its 
covering sock and burnt a hole in the sheet. 

There was no use in attempting to conceal 
such a catastrophe. It was duly discovered 
next day, and the occupants of No. 7 were 
summoned for enquiry and punishment. 

They were lectured severely on the folly of 
their dangerous practice ; the master ending 
by telling them to be thankful that they had 
not burnt the house down. 

“ If we had we should have been warm for 
once,” muttered Higgs under his breath. 

However, each bed had an extra blanket 
next night; a concession cheaply earned at 
two hundred lines each. 
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How I IIKATID THE CHRISTMAS BKLLB. 

It i3 ov«r thirty yeors airo that the events wlilcli I am 
alx)iit to relate took place, and since that time I have 
lieanl many times those s;inie old bells rin^f out the 
luO'Ka^e of “ peace? on earth, povni-will to men ” 
that rang out on that Christmas Eve M) long ago; 
since then I have lif*lpp<l to ring tliose bells dozens, 
nay -scores of times, but I have still a vivid recollecth>n 
of the awful lialMiour that I spent in tliat belfry in 
18tiU—a hiilf-hour in which I was brought nearer death 
than I ever had been before or since. Many changes 
have taken place since tlu'ii, and only one old man out 
of the six lusty fellows who were present remains to 
lx*ar out my tale of a Christmas Eve’s csca];». 

As many may be aware, a bell every time it “ speaks ” 
swings right over from a vertical position on one side 
of its “ stay’’to a similar position on the other. On 
this particular occasion that 1 have mentionetl, myself, 
with five otlier ringers, and several of our re.sj>ective 
“mates,” asccndrtl the tower on the r-veiiing of Decem¬ 
ber L’l, to joyfully u-her in Cliristmus Day witli a merry 
lH‘al. We had commonctsl, as was our usual custom, 
at 10 p.M. with a half-hour's touch, ami then, after a 
brief partaking of the “ cup that cheers," gave another 
and rather longer peal. 

It w;us during this last touch that I bethought myself 
that the bell I was manipulating—one of tlie heavie.st 
of the ring—would not be the wor.se for a drop of oil, 
and I determine*!, if there were time, to see to the 
matter at the conclusion of the peal. In due time the 
bells were ** sot "—as it is technically tenneii when they 
are allowe*! to rest on the stays, upside down—and look- 
ing at my watch, I saw it wanted but a quaruj to 
twelve. 

Now, I knew that the usr.al custom was to allow the 
bells to “.stand” till midnight, and then usher in 
Cliristmas Day with an extra joyful peal. Without, as 
it hai)iM'ned. laying a wonl to my oomraile.s, I seizetl 
the oil-txittle from att adjiu'ent window-sill, and slipped 
oiif of the chamber floor, wliieh wa.s close to the rope 
of the bell 1 had been ringing, uimoticcsi by them. 


( I olimbM slowly up the worn stone steps, but when 
j I got to the bell-chamber door. It was some few minutes 
I before I could find it, for although I had been up the 
I tower scoies of times in daylight, I found it no easy 
matter to fliscover the narrow entrance in pitch-dark- 
nes.s. However, after groping about some time, I suc- 
cecfied in doing so and stopping into the room, at once 
mounted the frames -olfi-fa.'jhioneil, irregular, and 
much-hacke<l ones they were—and pn)ceeded to lubricate 
the bell. 

I hail just finished this job, and was prep.aring to 
reach the df>or once more, wlien a sound as of a binl 
flapping against the roof or boarded windows caiiMxl 
me to look round. In doing so, 1 trod on a small chip 
I of W(K)d left by some chance on the top of the frame, 

I and twisting iny ankle fell in a heap on the floor, just 
i again.^t the bell I ha<l been oiling. 

In turning to get up again,my ankle—which appeared 
to be slightly sprained—gave a sharp twinge of pain, 
and without consi<leriiig the extreme danger of my 
jMj-it ion —lying as I was beneath a heavy upright bell, 
wliieh the slightest touch would dislotlge from its stay 
—I at once turned my attention to my wounded ankle. 
I took out Diy liaudkcrchief, which I hajuiened to have 
in iny tron.sers picket, and bound it up, when a slight 
creaking above me caused a cold sweat to break out on 
my brow; then all at once the full danger of the 
situation broke upou me—they were again starting to 
ring ! 

With the quick perception of one In danger, I at once 
looked for a loop-hole of escape. I could tell by the 
shaking of the ropes that the ringers were each in 
position—another moment, and e.scape would be impos¬ 
sible. Each bell is hung in a sort of frame to itself ; I 
could creep through tlie side, certainly, but I should 
have been merely out of the frying-pan into the fire, 
for my bell was surroundc**! on every side by others. 

I should not have time to climb out, for even now the 
bells were creaking yet more, and it would have meant 
certain death to have received a blow from a heavy 
bell sut'li as the one above me. 

Just then I glanced up, and seeing the bellquireriug. 




ond lifted yet more from it« support, I threw myself, 
with a loiiK shout for help, at full length along the 
bottom of the “cage," as the tH'll's swinging room is 
colled—at full length on the rotten, dirty floor, covere<l 
as it was with old hay from the numerous nests, 
feathers, oil, cloth, and string used for muffling, besides 
filth. The next instant a bell near mv head gave a 
stroke, and glancing up, amid the roar of the other 
bells around me, I aiw mine come down with a noise 
louder tliau all, and then I remembered nothing 
more. 

When I rocoverc l my senses it was to find asiiiarkM 
a silence reigning as there ha.1 been din before. I was 
lying on the belfry floor still, but away from the bells, 
and a pretty si)ecta*'le I presented ! My features and 
clotlies were covero<l with dirt and dust, my liml>s 
were very stiff, while my ankle still gave sharp twinges 
whenever 1 move»l it. Around me were standing three 
or four of the ringers, one of whom held my heaii. 
When I \va.s snfflciently recovere<i, I was with difficult v 
as-ii.stal to the chamber below, where I wa.s provided 
with a seat. My fellow ringers then told me what liad 
happoneil. 

After about a quarter of an hour’s rest, the conductor, 
p.n old and grizzled ringer, ob3erve<l mv absence for 
the first time. Thinking, |)erliapa, I ljui gone down- 
Bt^iirs to get a certain refresher from my overcoat 
pocket, but at the same time having no time to waste 
—it h.aving gone twelve—he sent a boy downstairs to 
look for me and warn me to be there at 1.30, when the 
next stop occurred, and meanwhile pres.sc4l a bystander 
ii»to the .stTvieo, to take the bell I liad been ringing. 
In the middle of the peal, however, up rushctl the 
messenger to say that the church d»x)rs were locke<l, 
my overcojit (and the refreslier, which was known by 
my friends to exist) was untouched, and that the keys 
hung on the nail. A stoppage was at once onlortMl, 
and a search-party organised, with the result tliat afUr 
much peering round corners and into the frames, I was 
di8covere<l in my unpleasant predicament. After some 
difflcultv I wa.s rescued, and 8ubse<iuently “brought 
to" on the cliamber floor. 

There is nothing more for me to tell. I did no more 
ringing that night, but went homo at once, yet beyond 
a slight deafness for about a week after, I sustain^! no 
other damage than the fright I roccivwl. Novertla less, 
ha<l It not been for the f.act that some of the bells— 
and mine among them-were hung about a foot 
from the fl<x>r on tlie old-fashioned and rudely-ma'leoak 
frames, I should assuredly not have been here now to 
tell the story of that Christmas morning I spent umler 
the old church bells. R. J. H. D. 


The Boy’s Own Bookshelf and How to make it. 



The bookshelf I am about to describe is very easily 
and cheaply made, in fact it can be made by any boy 
of no more than average ingenuity, and when he ha^ 
not gdt a very large library of books, it is at once a 
useful and oruamcntal addition to his study or bed¬ 
room. 

First, take two pieces of wood (deal will do, though 
pitch pine or mahogany would be better, but ma¬ 
hogany for preference, as pitch pine is rather hard to 
work), 2 feet 8 inches long, 7 indies wide, and I 
inch thick, and plane them up nice and clean on both 
sides ; then having done this cut the ends as shown in 
fig. 1. These two pieces are for the upright sides. 

After you have done this you must cut tlu*ec grooves 
on the insides of sides i ail inch wide, | of an indi 
deep, and inches long, as' shown in fig. 2, but lie 
careful that you do not get three of the grooves on 
the inside of one piece and three on the outside of the 
other piece. 

I tliink it is quite as well not to bring the grooves 
right up to the front edge of the sides, as if there is not 
a very neat joint it will look baci and unsightly. 

Now take three more pieces of wood 3 feet* long. 6^ 
inches wide, and g of an inch thick. These are for 
the shelves. 

Having got these all prepared, you can glue the ends 
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Into the grooves, and also if you think it is desirable 
you can screw them in from the outside with wnaii 



screws, first of course countersinking the holes for the 
heads of the screws. 

Now liaviug let the glue get thoroughly dry you 
can “ chamfer ’’ the outside edges of the ends between 



To fasten it to the wall you will want two brass 
plates as shown in fig. 3, which you can get at an iron¬ 
mongers' for a few pence, with tw'o holes at bottom to 
screw on to shelf, and one hole at the top to nail ou 





to waU. The technical name for these is “Glass 
Plates." Your bookshelf is now complete, and all of 
course that is wanted is the books. 

It is advisable, I think, to have some sort of a 
curtain to hang from top shelf and cover the front, to 
protect the books from dust, and it also keeps the 
bindings of them from becoming fnde<i by the light. Of 
course, if you like you can have this bookshelf larger, 
and can liave more than throe shelves ; but I think the 
one I liave described is a very convenient size, and 
does not take up too much room. 

Wallhanutote. P. J. Best. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONa 

(Thirteenth Series.) 

Photography. 
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ANIM.A.L STUDIES. 

Prttes—\0t. each. 

TnoM.iS O. Moore (aged 24), 37, Maude Street, Gee¬ 
long, Victoria. 

F. J. Mortimer (aged 16), 10, Ordnance Bow, Port- 
sea, I’ortsmouth, 

Sidney H. Wells (aged 16), The Chase, Southgate. 
certificates. 

Alex-^nder Arnold, Morilla Cottage, CHyde Street, 
Partick, via Glasgow. 

L. G. Ilslky, 12, The Avenue, Hornsey, N. 

R. W. Fraser, Halewood, near Liverpool. 

Samuel Maylk, 124, Parliament Street, Derby. 

H. Warschawski, Bella Vista, 46, West Hill, St. 
Leonards-oii-Sea. 

C. W. A. Ros.si".r, Culver House, Weston-super-Mare. 

W, L. Re.a, 3, Strathmore Road, Newsham Park, 
Liverpool 

M. Millar, Holly hurst, Clapham Common. 

E. BF.VERIDGE, 26, Buckingliam Terrace, Ediuburgli. 

Niciiol Elliott, South Sea Cottage, Coldstream, N.B. 

John Brown', Junior, Govnndalc, Glasgow. 

G. F. Ross, 29, Huntly Gardens, Glasgow. 

A. K. Baxter, c/o Mr. Geo. St. Paul, Central Bridge 
Street, Nelsou, N.Z. 

W. B. Thackeray, 9, High Street, Carrickfergus, 
Ireland. 

H. A. Solomon, 39, Havelock Road, Earlham Road, 
Norwich. 

H. J. Aldous, Magdala, St. Edward’s Road, Southsea. 

A. Haw'ES, 32, Castelnau Villas. 

A. Hill, 20, Torrington Mews, Gower Street, London. 

F. Hole, 14, Honyatt Road, Gloucester. 

E. B. Drought, Avoca Avenue, Blackrock, County 
DubUn. 

E. A. CuL%'ER, Augustine House, Queen’s Road, Browns- 
wood Park, N. 


INTERIORS. 
Prize—\^s. 


the shelves in the way I have showm in fig. 1 with 
about n ^-iuch chamfer, and you can also do the out¬ 
side edges of the top and bottom shelves in the same 
way, but with a smaller chamfer. 

When you have done tliese (which are doue with a 
broad chisel) you can rub all well down, all over with 
flue gloss pajKT, and be cartful not to rub any edges 
round ; keep them nice and sharp, and also do not rub 
across the grain, but the same way as the grain runs 
in the wood; oU else if you rub across, you will have 
the wood covered with scratches if you wish to stain it. 

Now, if your bookshelf is made of deal, you can 
stain it with a walnut, oak, mahogany, or any other 
s^in you prefer, and varnish it; or if it is made of 
jiitch pine you will only have to size and varnish it. 
You can procure any of these stains at an oilshop a'l 
ready prepared for application, and they can also be 
made lighter on adding a little water to them. 

If your bookshelf is mahogany you can French 
polish it, directions for which have appeared from time 
to time in the “ B. 0. P." ; or if you cannot do that, you 
must varnish it with good cop^ varnish. 


W. Herbert (over-age), 74, Metal Street, Cardiff. 
Prizes —10«. each. 

Edward Dyson (aged 17), 42, Sussex Avenue, Ashford, 
Kent. 

Richard L. Evans (aged 17), 8, Rosslyn Hill, Hamp¬ 
stead, N.W. 

F. J. Mortimer (aged 16), 10, Orduonce Row, Portseo, 
Portsmouth. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Sasiuel MAYiJt, 121, Parliament Street, Derby. 

H. Rowr.ANi), Bodmin, Cornwall. 

O. C. Tur-VER, 2, Norbury Park, s.w. 

E. B. Owen, Fcrnbank, Oswestry. 

Stanley Bhook, 26. East Mount Rood, York. 

C. Petting KR, 61, Westbourne Road, Shefflcld. 

C. F. B. SiiiLLiTO, West End Villa, Norton, Doncaster. 
John Quail, 105, Warwick Street, Leamington Spa. 
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0. PiCKBTOKB.—"We know of no desifrns that would 
help you ; you must use your own taste. The great 
iut is to do well what you attempt. The age limit 
regulated by the time of sending in. The articles 
are not opened till after that date. 

A. E. Gukgory.— The person who could bo marie happy 
with a ten-ix)und piano is not of the sort to Ik; 
encouraged. In consideration for the nerves of your 
next-rloor neighbours wc are reluctantly compelled 
to say “ Xo” ; although we congratulate ourselves on 
liaying inspired such confidence in at least one of 
our rcarlers ns to jwrmit him to ask for “ sufficient 
money to buy a piano." Take our advice, A. E. 
Gregory/ and as you are “ out of a Irerth at jjresent," 
seek a situation as canvasser or traveller. Your 
assurance would be invaluable in such a jK>st, and 
your self-esteem would render you as if ironclad 
against contempt. 

Dlsapi'oixtkd. -There I.s a shop at the comer of Greek 
Street and Old Compton Street, Soho, where such 
chemicals are sold. If there is any difficulty got a 
doeb^r to give you an order for them; your family 
doctor will do it without a fee if you toil him what 
you want it for. 

Cor.LECTOIt.—There is no gold in the 1864 copper coin¬ 
age, and no sense in asking such a question after 
what we have said on the matter. 

W. Wilson.— You can buy a small horizontal engine at 
any mo<lel maker’s, ami you can get a small circular ) 
saw at any lathe maker’s. All you have to do is to ! 
combine the two. i 

G. S. S.—1. Y’ou luul better use the proper me<lium, I 
which is gum dammar, 10 grains, Canada lialsam, 5 i 
grains, turpentine, 1 ounce. But retouching lu.'c^ls 
lung practice and considerable skill, if it is to be 
really an improvement. 

H. Whitmee. —You will have doubtless seen the 
formula for calculating the magnifying {jower of a 
telescope given recently in our corresiKiudence. The 
star now’ in the southern heavens shining brightly 
is Jupiter. For prices of siwiula you could not do 
Ix-tter than go to Dollond’s, -.vho have now’ moved 
from the comer of St. Paul’s Churchyard to lower 
dow’n Ludgate Hill at the corner of Pil^m Street. 

J. Morrison.— Sulphuric acid is the same thing as oil 
of vitriol, and muriatic acid is the same os hydro¬ 
chloric ; but hydrocldoric is not sulphuric, although 
it is “spirits of salts.” The monthly parts are pub¬ 
lished about the last Wednesday of the mouth ; get 
them from a bookseller. 

8n.\ke (Maude Franklin).—If your description is accu¬ 
rate, the creature is the common grass-snake ( Tropi- 
donotus natrix), a harmless reptile, though given to 
hissing menacingly. It feeds best on frogs, though 
it might be induced to take worais, slug.s, fish, tad¬ 
poles, young mice, or even lumps of raw meat. Give 
it plenty of water, and moss or other cover under 
w’hich it may screen itself from obsen ation. 

R. 0. R.—The 9d. change yon wished to add to the G. 

M. Fund has been sent on to Dr. Barnordo. 

A.' Pierce. —1. The outer frame of the back of your 
camera seems to be all right, but in joining up the 
inner frame you have made it square, whereas, of 
course, it should 1 k‘ oblong. If you place the sitles 
so as to form a frame 4x3 Inciie.s in:iidc measure¬ 
ment, it will Iw all right. If it docs not (juite fit you 
can glue black velvet over the joins. 2. The inner 
frame is placo«l level inside the outer frame, but one 
of the shortest si«ies, being higher than the rest, pro¬ 
jects over the edge, wiiich prevents the slide going 
In Uxt far. It is not essential, but prevents accidents 
sometimes. 


Cycllst.—G ive your cvcle a goo<l cleaning, and rub It 
W’eil over with vaseline. This will keep it from rust, 
but you should wipe it every fortnight and renew’ the 
coat of vaseline. 

R. Richards.—1. Tlie wire will weigh about 4 or 5 
ounces for magnet, and al>out 2 ounces for armature. 
Use Xo. 26 B. W. G. for magnet; Xo. 16 is too vague, 
we find it varies with different makers, the B. W. G. 
is staudanl. Xo. 28 B. Sv. G. would do for armature. 
Glad you succeedctl with the induction coil. 2. We 
have known a l>ad case of stammering cured pro.tem, 
by the ailvicc of a person who told the sufferer 
always to put his hand into hi.s jiockct before he 
began to .sjK^k, and pinch his little finger hanl while 
speaking. This sounds absurd, but it is not so at all, 
as anything which takes the thoughts off the effort 
of siKaking makes it go off all right. Probably, if 
you triwl it iH;rseveriugl\’ for some time you would 
gain confidence in speaking, and be able to do with¬ 
out it. 

R. O. Getiiin.— The blisters on photographic prints are 
caused by the i»aiK'r Ixing sensitised with bad albu¬ 
men ; and, if you can’t get rid of them, you had 
better i S2 another brand. But it may also Ik; due to 
the toning solutions being of different temperatures. 
Try'Miaking the jirints in an alum Irath, before the 
salt bath. As a general rule, if they are only small 
blisters they’ disapixsir on drying. 

P. Wells.— If by a “six bichromate battery” you 
meati a six tolt one it will certainly work a 4 candle- 
power lamp if the voltage of the lamp do«;s not ex- 
cce<l six volts ; but you must make sure of this 
when you buy it, as they vary in i»ower reciuired. 

CoN.STANT Reader (EkKrtrical).—1. It would take at 
least twelve to work it well. 2. You want to do an 
imiHissibility ; you could not work the lamp for half 
an hour, let aiono four hours every night—unless, 
indeed, you uso<l a couple of hundreil cells or so, and 
arranged for them to be connected in one series after 
another. Y’ou shouhl use the l)attery given in the 
articles. 3. Five or six sliillings, according to where 
you get it. 

A. C. Ball. —The price is 55. for castings in the rough, 
and 1U5. if fitted ready for w'iuding on the wire. But 
there are other sizes, and you had letter get a price 
list, which will be sent on*application, if you want to 
get one. 

T. W. S.—Wc have not seen the camera you mention, 
but it may be good as far as we kuow. 

Thoma.s .Spence.-T he amount of wire you want will 
be alx)ut 2^ ounce.s of Xo. 24. The cost varies, but it 
ought not to exceed 2i. Cotton covered, or 2 j. C<i. silk 
covered. 

C. H. C. fXorthampbon).—From your illustration it 
seems likely that yon could convert your motor into 
a dynamo by constructing a commutator (as given 
in the articles) for the armature, and n.'vohnng that 
at a high speed by means of a wheel and enille.ss 
band. The wires on the armature woul<i be connected 
as given, and the wires from the field magnets would 
liave to l)e joinetl to them. It is possible that the 
machine is arrange*! to run as a dynamo alresidy— 
many of them are : we should a<lvi.se your taking it 
to a* practical elt'ctricinn -there must b<; some in 
Xorthampton — who couM tell you win'll was 
riMluired. 

A Boy with one Leo only.— 1. Tliauks for sending 
formula, which may come in useful at some 
future time. Thomas’s formula is rather strong, but 
it works well. Yours i.s not much .simpler in mixing, 
for one could hardly do less than add e<iuai jiarts to 
each other 1 


C. Robertson.— This is much too vast a subject to deal 
with properly in this column. The simplest dodge is 
to take two Ijoards 12 inches by 33 inches, and fasten 
them together by hinges, so that one shuts flat on the 
top of the other. In one of them make a hole aljout 
G inches by 6 inches, and over this paste some ruby 
fabric to act as a window when this board is fastened 
at right angles to the other (the longett sides are 
fastene*! together of course). Xow tack a lot of black 
opaque nniterial (cloth or merino if light-tight) all 
round the etlge of the board that stands vertical. 
Y'ou must have enough of this to wrap right round 
you when sitting in front with the machine on a 
table. The black material should have strings to tie 
tightly round your waist and keep out the light, your 
head and arms being inside the tent thus formed. 
Put the develoiwr, etc., on the bottom l>oard, tie 
yourself up, and fire away I We hope you will be 
happy inside ! 

ELEO’niiciTY (H. A. B.).—1. Glad to hear you have 
“succeede*l in making all the electric apjiaratus de- 
scribe*! in your numbers,’’ ami ho|)o you will be 
equally fortunate in the future. Y*m would find a 
secondary battery rather a long busines.s to make, 
but wc may have some articles on this subject in due 
course. 

“ The Tiger Chief.”— Fix one end of the tube in a 
vice, and IkmuI by taking hold of the other with a 
iwir of pincer-s or preferably by another small 
vice. But if the bra.s.s splits wlieu bent you can only 
do it by filling the tube with lead or solder; bending 
while full, and then melting out the contents. The 
solder prevents the tube fiatteuing. 

“Platinoiype."— 1. Make up two solutions: A. 
Potassium ferricyanide 2^ ozs., water 10 ozs. B. 
Ammoniocitrate of iron (" ferric salt ”) 2^ ozs., water 
10 oz.s. Then mix the two solutions, and brush the 
mixture over the pajjer you want to sensitise: a 
smooth-surfaced drawing jjaper is best for the pur¬ 
pose. Hang up the paiKT to dry in a dark room. If 
kept a day or two before use it works better. Keep 
the solutions away from the light as soon as mixed, 
and while coating and drying the paper you nm.st use 
re<l or feeble yellow light. 2. You can Wke ground 
glass by fixing a piece of ordinary glass on a flat 
talde, by means of wooden "stoiis” nailed at the 
sides, and then rubbing the surface witli a piece of 
perfectly smooth and thicker gla.ss, provide*! with a 
handle on its upiK;r surface to hold it by. A quantity 
of emery powtlcr i.s kept betwi'en the glas.ses, ami 
maile into a thin paste with water. After rubbing 
for some time you will get a beautifully fine sur¬ 
face. As a substitute you can use glass that has 
been ilabbed over with a lump of putty, and allowe*! 
to dry. Or if you can get an old and spoilt film, au*l 
get off the gelatine with hot water, you will find the 
celluloid better for focussing on than even ground 
glass. 3. Rea*l the articles on “ How to make a 
Simple Hand Camera,” only u.sing what you rctiuire. 
It might al-so help you to read the articles on 
camera making in the “English Mechanic,” Xos. 
1228, 1230, 1277,1241,1243, 1245, and 1254, in volumes 
48 and 49. 4. Try a strong bath of .salt, with a few 
drops of ammonia in it, or better still, a bath com- 
jw.sed of one part methylate*! spirit, and one part 
water, iK’tween toning and fixing. But if the paper 
blisters biully, use bi'and. 

Makin*’. Skin.s (G. X. Tebbutt).—1, Arsenical j astc, or 
simply a strong s*»lution nf alum, might do. 2. After 
you have skinne*! and thoroughly cleanc*!, stuff with 
cotton wad*ling and s<;w u]) roughly. Don’t attempt 
to set up. 3. Make a solution t>f cami>hor in spirits. 
St*x'p pajK?r in this, and when dry pack your skins in 
layers in the paixT. But camphor in the’box and 
keep air-tight. 







**' How dare you attack a British ship ! * 
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CHAPTER IV.—A BRUSH WITH PIRATES. 

T he inquest on the Malay caused no 
inconvenience to the Orchid Seekers. 
It was held on the day that he was slain. 
Bounce answered the few questions put 
to him, and left the court. He had 
committed no crime. The man had 
forfeited his life by allowing the madness 
to obtain the mastery. 

For the amok's condition, at first, is 
voluntary. He rushes out to kill and be 
killed. Just as, in France, an insulted 
person challenges his enemy to fight a 
duel on the ground that his honour de¬ 
mands it, so the Malay runs amok^ and 
often for somewhat similar reasons. 

The cause in this instance did not 
transpire. Perhaps the man’s sweetheart 
had jilted him. He may have lost his 
little all in some gambling den, or at a 
cockfight. The name of the “ unclean 
animal ” may have been applied to him. 
All Moslems strongly object to be stigma¬ 
tized “ pig.” Whatever the cause, the 
man, of his owm free will most probably, 
had chosen to amok, and had met the 
amok's fate. The inquest was a mere 
matter of form, no difficulty being ex¬ 
perienced in finding out why and how ho 
died, no penalty attaching to the act of 
slaying, after the facts were proved. 

Meanwhile Hertz had been busy. He 
had obtained his goods, and transferred 
them to a vessel in the roadstead. No 
European ship bound for Sarawak being 
available, the Collector had bargained 
with the Eeis of a trading prahu to 
convey his party and merchandize fi^om 
“ The City of the Tiger ” to “ The Town 
of the Cat,” otherwise Kuching, the 
capital of Sarawak. 

Had Bounce seen the prahu before he 
informed the youths that ” the skipper ” 
had ‘‘ got a ship,” he certainly would not 
have applied that term to it. It had no 
better claim to the title than a stuffy 
canal boat. 

A roughly built vessel, forty feet long, 
without bulwarks. The deck resembled 
the roof of an oblong thatched out-house. 
It sloped upwards from each side to a 
jimction in the middle, forming a ridge, 
astride which crew and passengers were 
obliged to sit when the vessel sailed on 
an even keel, which, fortunately', was not 
often. Otherwise there was nothing to 
prevent them rolling down the slopes into 
the sea, except an upright piece of timber 
at intervals of a few feet. The deck wfts 
constructed of ataps, a thatch made from 
the leaves of the Nipa palm. In the 
stern was a cockroach-haunted hole called 
by courtesy a cabin. It was a sleeping 
lair, devoid of furniture, nothing more. 

Tlie crew consisted of five Malays and 
the Reis, an Arab. The Malays were 
intensely ugly, but looked decidedly good- 
humoured as tliey stood on their sloping 
deck, grinning at the consternation on 
the faces of Jack and Harry, and the 
palpable disgust on Bounce’s hairy visage. 

” Bear a hand, messmates 1 ” shouted 
the old sailor, handing up a portmanteau 
from the sampan which had brought 
them from the shore. 

“That’s if you he messmates,” he 
added. “ I never thought to sail along of 
a crew o’ pirates turned honest. That 
grinning beggar theer,” acldressing Jack, 
and pointing to a little, squint-eyed, yel¬ 
low fellow, who was laughing more bois¬ 


terously than the generally polite Malay 
is accustomed to do, “ be the werry image 
o’ the scamp as well-nigh settled me 
aboard the Mary Anne, His brother, 
most likely. He went down in deep 
water with a couple o’ shot tied to his 
legs. Now then, you—you pirate’s first 
cousin, bear a hand! ” 

With the assistance of the crew the 
baggage was got on board, and stowed 
away with the cockroaches, centipedes, 
and scorpions in the cabin. The Reis 
fixed up some mats, called kajongs, to 
protect his passengers from the fierce 
sun; and Jack, Harry, and Hertz climbed 
upon the ridge to shelter beneath them. 

The Collector was as merry as a cricket. 
He had feared a long detention at 
Singapore, and was delighted at being 
able to get away so soon. The discomfort 
of his present* position had no effect upon 
him. It was nothing. Rather an agree¬ 
able episode in a Collector’s life than other- 
f wise. He told tales, chaffed the crew 
in the Malay language, and satirically 
sympathised with his fellow-passengers. 

I Bounce thought this a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to spin the yarn of the Mary Anne, 
but roars of laughter checked him at 
“ Manilla.” Previously he had reached 
“ Singapore.” 

I When the trader got imdcr weigh she 
settled down on her beam ends, the 
I effect being to render one half of the deck 
nearly as steep as a wall, the other 
I almost horizontal, thus enabling the 
' passengers to walk about with some 
I degree of comfort on the upper half. But 
I the voyage w’aa an awful experience for 
, the youths. The first night they crawled 
I into the hole called a cabin, but were 
I speedily repulsed by the cockroaches, 

I which, if they had only been unanimous, 

I as the Irishman said of the fieas, might 
successfully have attempted piracy, seized 
I the prahu, and converted the mixed 
cargo to their own uses. After this first 
attempt our adventurers passed the nights 
on deck. 

On the fourth day the wind, hitherto 
favourable, dropped, blew in gentle gusts, 
and now and again almost died away. 
This caused the experienced sailors gi’eat 
anxiety. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” Bounce mut¬ 
tered to Hertz, as he took a long look 
round the horizon, ‘ ‘ if we was to get 
I becalmed. If we do there’s no knowing 
what’ll happen. Reck’n I’ll go forrard 
an’ whistle.” 

He joined the Reis, who in his anxiety 
had surrendered the helm to a Malay, and 
now stood in the bows. The Arab, a tall, 
fine-looking fellow’, in a voluminous turbtm 
and vest edged with frayed gold lace, 

I seemed very uneasy’ in his mind. He 
I gazed anxiously ahej^, taking no notice 
! of the English sailor, who had actually 
spat his quid overboard to have both 
cheeks at liberty for the absurd occupation 
of “ whistling for a wind.” 

The youths were unaware of the cause 
of this disquietude; in fact, they did not 
know that the anxiety’ existed, as Hertz 
did not care to alarm them without real 
cause. But the prahu w’as now’ ap¬ 
proaching the dreaded coast of Borneo, 
the haunt of fierce Lanun, Sulu, and 
Balignini pirates. More wary now’ that 
they had frequently felt the power of 
Britain’s long arm, they still had the 
hardihood to cruise in the neighbourhood 


of Singapore in big fleets of from ten to 
twenty well-armed vessels, each carrying 
perhaps a hundred men, plundering ships 
wholesale, and murdering or enslaving 
their crew’s. 

But since James Brooke had become 
Rajah of Sarawak, and Labuan—an island 
on the w’est coast of Borneo, near to 
Bruni—had become British territory, 
with the result that Britisli cruisers 
I were rarely long absent from tliese w aters, 
the pirates more frequently put to sea 
in smaller vessels and lesser s<]uadrons. 

I It was safer. A fleet of, say’, sixteen big 
I ships could hardly expect to scour the 
seas with impunity, w hereas tw o or three 
small vessels might easily pass for peace¬ 
ful traders, and under this guise escape 
the vigilance of their foes. However, 
the “big squadron” system was not 
finally relimpiished until ’C2, in which 
year no less than twelve fleets put to sea. 
One, comprising six large vessels, was 
attacked by Rajah Brooke’s nephew*, the 
Rajah Mudah [young RajahJ, in the 
Bainbotv. He gave them the stem of 
the steamer, and sank no less than five 
of them one after another; the sixth 
escaped in shore, to be destroyed by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. 
This disaster made the wretches more 
cautious. 

A becalmed vessel is peculiarly in dan¬ 
ger. The pirates appear to possess a 
sense equivalent to the vultm*e’s, which 
enables the bird to become aware of the 
presence of carrion at an immense dis¬ 
tance, be it sight, smell, or instinct. But 
they probably watch for victims more 
keenly when the wind drops suddenly, 
know’mg that a becalmed ship, if not too 
strong, is entirely at their mercy, as their 
cars make them almost independent of 
the wind. 

But to return to the prahu. The 
Malays shared the Reis’s anxiety. They 
ceased to grin, and did their work silently, 
often pausing to glance from sea to sky, 
thence to each point of the compass, fear- 
somely. 

The yellow face of S’Ali, the little 
squint-eyed fellow, was at least three 
shades paler, or, rather, duller. Its ordi¬ 
nary hue was that of dull bras-s; it w as 
now brass and tin, with more of the latter 
metal than the former in the amalgam, 
i The erstwhile twinkling eyes were still 
I and mournful; the ccinical grin w as a 
lugubrious grimace. 

“Are you afraid of meeting pirates, 
S’Ali ? ” Hertz asked him, in Malay. 

“ Why should I be, Tuan [Lord, rr 
master] ? ” S’Ali returned. “ If it bo 
Allah’s W’ill that we meet them—good ! If 
Allah w’ills that they kill me—good ! Why 
should I fear what is decreed ? I can¬ 
not put aside the will of Allah, the All- 
Merciful.” 

“ True; but if we are attacked you will 
fight for life, I hope ? You will not kneel 
to be killed?” 

“ Does the Tuan think I will die like a 
woman, crying—I, an Orang laiit [man 
of the sea] ? ” cried the Malay, w ith flash¬ 
ing eyes. “ No, my life is as dear to me as 
the Tuan's to him.” 

Hertz said no more to S’Ali—then. 

Every inch of canvas w’as spread to 
catch every possible breath of wind, and 
everybody, except the youths, kept a sharp 
look-out. Hertz with the aid of a field- 
glass. 
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“What are you looking for?” Jjick 
asked him. But the Collector ignored the 
question. 

The youths knew that pirates were oc¬ 
casionally to be met with—that crews of 
European vessels were now’ and again 
butchered in those waters, but they 
did not know that the failing wind w’ould 
probably bring the piratical fleets out 
of their ports in the hope of iiiuliiig an 
easy victim. 

Bounce was as much alive to the dan¬ 
ger as the Reis. He w’as particularly rest¬ 
less—too uneasy even to chew. He had 
encountered the scourges of the Archi¬ 
pelago once, and did not hold them 
cheaply. The familiar copybook maxim 
will not applj’ to Lanun or Sulu pirates. 
Familiarity with them does not breed con¬ 
tempt, but rather terror and horror. 

The distressed mariner generally strains 
his eyes for a sail. These gazed ear¬ 
nestly hoping that they w’ould not see one. 
Alas I for their hopes. 

Suddenly the Arab captain uttered an 
exclamation. He W'as gazing eastwards, 
shading his eyes from the fierce sun with 
his hands. Hertz turned his glass in the 
same direction. 

The Malays gathered together, talking 
in low tones. Bounce gave one steady 
look, then walked to the stern and crawrled 
into the cabin, returning almost immedi¬ 
ately with his masters’ arms. 

“ Theer’a two prahus in sight,” he said. 
“It ain’t altogether sartain as they’re 
them beasts o’ pirates, but it’s likely 
enough.” 

Tide was the first intimation the youths 
had of the danger. 

“ Pirates! ” cried Jack. “ Shall we have 
to fight ? ” The question was asked 
rather gleefully. 

“ Maybe we shall,” murmured the old 
sailor, in anything but a joyous tone. 

Hertz came aft, and took a rifie and a 
cutlass. 

“ Bounce says there are two piratical 
prahVrS in sight,” said Jack. “ At least, he 
thinks they’re pirates. Do you think they 
will attack us ? ” 

“ If dey are pirates dey vill,” Hertz re¬ 
plied. 

“ We can beat them off, can’t we ? I 
suppose these yellow fellow’s wdll stand 
by us ? They can’t very w’ell run aw’ay.” 

“ De crew vill fight, nefer fear,” re¬ 
joined the Collector, smiling. Stepping 
forwards he spoke a few’ words in a low’ 
tone to the Reis, w’ho uttered a command 
to the crew, a silent group, every man 
anxiously gazing in the direction of the 
approaching prahus. 

In an instant all was commotion. 
Spears, guns—perhaps almost as danger¬ 
ous to the marksman as to the object aimed 
&t—~creeses.pa)-ang3 —heavy Malay swords 
—were fished out of unexpected places, 
from beneath mats, from holes in the 
atapSf from coils of rattan cordage. 
Having collected their arms, the crew, 
with the exception of the man to whom 
the Reis had surrendered the helm, whose 
fighting wants had been attended to, 
gathered in the bow’s in a body, evidently 
determined to fight to the last gasp if 
necessary. 

“ It sti-ikes me,” said Bounce, who had 
silently surveyed the proceedings, “that 
these chaps ha’ been in the habit o’ doing 
a bit o’ piracy on their own account now 
an’ again. I’ll be shot if 1 didn’t think 


we’d a lot o’ sleight-o’-hand jugglers 
aboard ! I reck’ned S’Ali w’ere going to 
fetch an old top-hat, an’ turn a sword an’ 
gun out of it, with heaps o’ ammunition.” 

Bounce had not yet got over his dis- j 
trust of MrJays. Besides, his observation 
with regard to piracy may possibly have j 
been true. | 

As yet tlie cliaracter of the approaching 
prdkus liad not been determined, though ! 
tliey were now so near that the sw’eep of 
the oars could be distinguished. Two 
long, low’ vessels, creeping on serpent-like, 
or, rather, centipede-like, keeping pretty 
close together. It was evident that they 
were bearing dow’ii on the trader—they 
had changed their course to do so ; never¬ 
theless their intentions might be peaceful. 

‘‘Vhat you dink. Bounce?” Hertz 
asked, handing his glass to the sailor. 

Bounce looked at the prahus steadily 
for about twenty seconds, then gave back 
the field-glass. 

” Piraics. as sure as my name’s Bob! 
Why, the decks be crowded, an’ I can see 
their brass guns— ^^jingals, as they calls 
’em. They're pirates, right enough.” 

“ .^sh I dink. Acli ! dere ish more 
vind ! Vill she manoeuvre, dink you ? 
Take de helium and pudt her avay.” 

Bounce shook his head. “ It’s not a 
bit o’ use, skipper. We can’t get away ; 
we’ve got to fight. Them beggars don’t 
want no wind.” 

“ Ach ! you nodt oondershtand ! I nodt 
mean run. Dat ish deaf—certain deaf I 
I mean see vhat dey are for certain—see 
if dey vill follow us.” 

Bounce understood now, and went to 
the helm. At a word from the Reis the 
crew sprang to the ropes, and the vessel 
fell away, turning broadside to the prahus^ 
as if about to fiee on another course. 
They instantly parted company, one keep¬ 
ing on, the other moving off to the right 
on a line which would enable her to inter¬ 
cept the trader. Their character was now 
only too evident. 

” Dat vill do. Bounce I ” Hertz cried. 

“ Ye hafe to fight, und ve vill fight. Go 
for dem now ; you oondershtand ? ” 

‘‘ Ay, ay, skipper.” 

Slowly tlje ungainly, but far from un¬ 
manageable, craft sw'ung round and 
gathered way, to fiee no more, nor even 
counterfeit it. Indeed, an attempt to 
escape w’ould have been fatal, as Hertz 
W’ell knew’. The W’ind freshened a little, 
and the sails filled. Hertz joyfully marked 
the instant increase in the vessel’s speed. 

“ Ash shtraight ash you can, Boimce ! ” 
he cried. “ Go between dem, und keep 
on. Budt mind dey don’t board—mind 
dey don’t board ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! ” the sailor cried. “ I 
reck’n they’ll board if they’ve a mmd to,” 
he added, muttering. He had evidently 
given up all hope. 

As the youths watched the Collector, 
who had thus taken command of the ship, 
he seemed to grow several inches taller be¬ 
fore their eyes; his blue eyes flashed, hia 
motions were quick and martial, his tones 
imperative. They w’ondered at the meta¬ 
morphosis. He was no longer the peaceful 
seeker after beautiful flowers, no longer the 
devoted scientist, but the warrior, tower¬ 
ing above the little Malays like a Colossus, 
striding over the ataps, and swinging his 
hook in the air as he uttered his commands 
—instantly obeyed, for the born leader of 
men is soon recognised. 


“ Get goods on deck for breastw ork,” 
he shouted in Malay. 

Portions of the ataps were removed, 
and the Collector’s merchandise, packed 
in bales and cases, was dragged from the 
hold and disposed to protect the croft’s 
defenders. The Reis drew a small 
brass cannon from some hiding-place aft 
forward to the bow’s, and pointed it at the 
enemy; then, assisted by S’Ali, hauled 
forward a couple of bales to protect the 
gunner. 

Hertz never for a moment stayed his 
efforts to make the vessel defensible. In¬ 
serting his hook in tlio cordage of a heavy 
case, he hauled it by main force to tho 
stern, wdiere Bounce stood at the helm, 
the Reis’s post ordinarily, quite unpro¬ 
tected. 

This done, the Collector dived into tho- 
cabin, whence he returned immediately 
with a portmanteau, which lie emptied 
on the deck, scattering its contents about, 
W’hile the youths looked on, wondering. 

“ Is he going to dress up some dum¬ 
mies ? ” Jack w hispered. 

“ It looks like it,” Harry answered. 

But the Collector had no such intention . 
Turning over the heap of clothes with 
hurried, nervous fingers, he threw on one 
side the long blue coat and peaked cap ^ 
he had worn at Singapore, and flung tho 
other things back into the bag. Then he 
turned them out again, rummaging the 
heap over. Evidently he could not find* 
what he sought. He glanced around.. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet and rushed' 
to the Reis, crouching down beside his 
artillery. A few words in Malay, and tlw < 
two began to tear the gold lace from the^ 
Arab’s vest. 

“"VMiatever is he doing?” said Jack; 
Harry could not answer the question. 

Hertz sat down with a bunch of the 
lace, and with hook and hand quick! 
converted it into the semblance of a pair 
of rude epaulettes. In a moment they 
were attached to the blue coat with pins. 

Bounce watched the proceedings, cnuck- 
ling. He had divined the Collector’s 
intention. 

The Reis handed Hertz another bund*, 
of lace, which was as swiftly smoothed out 
into a band, and pinned round the peaked 
cap. Then the Collector flung off his 
white linen jacket and pith hat, ana 
arrayed himself in the long blue coat and 
cap. 

*^Ach!'* he cried, “a shcarecrow’in 
naval uniform ! Budt idt vill glitter veh 
enough, und I dink idt vill do.” 

The pirate prahus, again in company, 
were now not more tlian two hundred, 
yards distant. The bow's of both were 
shaped like a dragon’s head, with large 
shells for eyes. Their fighting decks 
swarmed with half-naked figures, yelling, 
and brandishing weapons ; here and there 
gleamed bright-coloured vesture or 

satin. Silk scarves fluttered in the slight 
breeze ; head handkerchiefs glittered with 
gold. They advanced very slowly, as if 
hesitating to attack. Probably the daring 
tactics of the trader had rather upset their 
calculations. Such vessels almost in¬ 
variably seek safety in flight, but rarefy 
find it. 

Not a man of the trader’s crew coul^ 
have been visible from the pirates’ decks. 
All were concealed by the improvised 
breastwork, except Bounce, who crouched 
behind his sheltering box. But in the 
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bows the muzzle of the brass gim pro¬ 
truded, and amidships eight death-dealing 
tubes. 

Jack and Harry lay together, with fast- 
beating hearts and white hiccs. Their 
himtirig-knives and revolvers were ready 
to their hands. 

Nearer and nearer crept the praJms. 
F'ierccr and fiercer grew the ^ ells; louder 
the chanted war-songs, intermingled 
witli tiendisli laughter. Jack, looking 
along the barrel of his rifle, could see the 
wild, rolling eyes, even distingiiisli the 
features of tlie savage warriors. Suddenly 
Hertz threw up his hook. 

“Fire!” he tliundered, repeating the 
order in Malay. 

The brass gun boomed and belched 
forth its contents, principally rusty nails; 
the rifles cracked ; the Malays’ old guns 
roared ; for a wonder, they all went otf. 

“Loadt!” cried the Collector, peering 
through the smoke. 

The volley w'as instantly returned. A 
hail of jingal balls and bullets rattled 
against the cases and bales, ploughed into 
the a taps, whistled overhead, and cut 
ragged holes in the sails. Such a storm 
of fiendish screams accompanied the dis¬ 
charge as no man who has not heard the 
like can imagine. Over all, a hoarse 
voice giving orders. 

Before the smoke had lifted from the 
trader’s deck Hertz sprang to his feet, 
towering over the breastwork, waving his 
cutlass, and shouting at the top of his 
voice, 

“ Back, you shkellimis! Back, or I’ll 
Mow you oudt of de vasser! ” 


Author of ‘ 


O UR visit seemed to have done Axel so 
much good that I decided to spend 
all my holiday at Stockhohn, or rather as 
much of it as the state of my purse 
permitted. With this in view, I set to 
work the day after ray arrival to find a 
little lodging in which we could live 
cheaply ; for a stay in a town, even in a 
cheap hotel such as I had chosen, is always 
costly. Fortunately, Dame Ulrica had 
had the foresight to make us bring away 
a basket of preserves, bread and water are 
nowhere very dear, and we could reckon 
on being able to spend a month with the 
boy. 

I set out then in search of a lodging, 
thinking it would not be difficult to find one 
suitable to my means in that old quarter 
bekind the Observ^atory in which the Eber- 
sens had taken refuge when tliey had had 
to leave the splendid mansion in which 
I had first seen them. There we found 
many streets of humble houses, the 
ground on which they stood being so 
little worked by the hand of man 
that often the granite rock formed the 
floor of the room. You are not unaware 
that Stockholm, which is sometimes com¬ 
pared to Venice, is built partly on a plain 


! Jack rose up. The Reis, who had left 
' his gun, forced the too daring youth 
I dow'n. 

I “ How dare you attack a British ship ? ” 
I the Collector bellowed. “ I’ll sink you, 
I you shkellums !—Fire ! ” 

I Jack and Harry emptied their revolvers, 
j Some of the Malays’ muskets roared. 
! This time the brass gun was silent. High 
! above the uproar rang the strident voice 
of the brave Collector : 

“ I'll gatch de lodt of you and hang you 
at Singapore—you murderous rashcals I ” 
The yells died away suddenly. Again 
i the hoar.se voice was heard. Then the 
I rattle and splash of sweeps moving swiftly. 
Then- 

“ They’re sheering off! Hurrah I Give 
i ’em another dose ! ” 

The shout came from Bounce, at the 
helm. Hertz stiU stood erect, waving his 
cutlass. Jack and Harry sprang to their 
feet, cheering; but their voices were 
hoarse and tremulous, their cheeks 
blanched. The Malays yelled frantically, 
danced for joy, called on Allah, and 
I brandished their parangs at the retreating 
1 prahus, w'hich had parted company and 
! w'ere speeding aw’ay in opposite directions, 
j “ Bluff has von,” said Hertz, laughing, 
j “ Then you gan’t nm, be bold.” 

' “Ay, ay, skipper,” muttered Bounce, 
still at his post, “ Bluff’s a good dog 
sometimes, no doubt on it; but if them 
beasts o’ pirates hadn’t took you for a 
British officer they’d ha’ boarded us for 

( sartain, an’ creesed the lot of us by now'. 
Hullo I what’s up with S’Ali ? ” 

The little Malay reclined against a bale, 


gasping for breath, with the blood pouring 
from his side at every respiration and 
sinking into the ataps. 

Hertz and the Reis sprang towards him 
and caught him as he fell. They knelt 
down by the poor fellow’s side, and tried 
to stanch the crimson stream that flowed 
from a ragged wound no ball could have 
made, and which must have been caused 
by a rough fragment of iron fired from 
the pirate cannon. 

The case w’as hopeless. The man’s 
eyes were glazing fast. His complexion 
I had changed to a leaden hue. Harry 
1 turned away his head; he felt faint. He 
! had seen the amok die w’ith scarce a 
tremor; but S’Ali W'as a friend—a 
comrade. 

“ It is no use, Twcrn,” gasped the dying 
. man, trying to smile at Hertz, who was 
bending over him w ith w omanly tender¬ 
ness shining in his blue eyes. The half- 
smile ended w ith a shuddering gasp. The 
end was near. 

“ Is there anything I can do ? ” the 
Collector asked, in MMay. 

S’Ali shook his head, then suddenly 
raised himself on his elbows, his eyes 
strangely bright. 

“ La ilaha illa-la^ Mahmoud resool 
ilia f ” *he cried hoarsely but exultantly. 

A convnilsive shudder shook his frame, 
and he fell back dead, even while his pro¬ 
fession of faith rang in the ears of the 
! listeners. 


•A Malay corruption of the Fetva “Allah is the 
one God, Mahomet is the prophet of Allah I ’’ 

{To be eonlinued.) 


AXEL EBERSEX, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 

By A. Laurie, 

' Mauricf “ J Murvellnm Conqueit," '‘‘Raymond FrhoUf etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A MONTH AT STOCKHOLM. 

; and partly on rocky islands in the midst 
1 of lakes. One of the peculiarities of these 
islands is that they are all formed of barren 
rocks unfit for cult me, and all roimd 
these rocks are traces of immense forests, 
giving to our capital a picturesque aspect 
j quite different to any other city I have 
i visited. 

As I hoped, I had not much trouble in 
I finding what I wanted almost next door 
! to Axel, and as I was then to lii e as he 
j did, I could judge of the distance between 
i his past and his present. 

I Mffiat a change I All the family lived 
I in four rooms on the ground floor of one 
I of those old w'ooden houses which modern 
I progress is gradually clearing out of our 
! capital. The rooms w'ere scarcely fur- 
j nished; save the patient’s bed, always 
covered w'ith startlingly white linen, there 
W'as no fiimitiu'e of value. Remembering 
the sumptuous frame in which I had seen 
Madame Ebersen, I could well understand 
w’hat Axel must suffer at seeing her in 
this mournful chamber, w'ith bare walls 
and paved w'ith red bricks, and nothing 
to rest upon but a sofa by the bedside of 
the poor invalid. At the windows flimsy 
i curtains kept but little of the cefld out of 


the room, and the bareness of the w-alls 
W'ould, I was sure, have a depressing 
effect on eyes accustomed to rest on the 
masterpieces of ancient and modem art. 

Our country dwellings are humble and 
simple enough. On our walls are no 
costly pictures, on our doors * are no 
brilliant hangings ; but if from our pine- 
panelled rooms w’e look out, our eyes are 
rejoiced by the verdure of the woods, the 
mirage of the waters, the fairy scene of 
ice in winter. The vast sky surrounds us, 
streaked with the joyful flocks of wild 
birds. If we are poor, our wants are few; 
in the country pure air and nature take 
the place of riches. 

How different is life in a city. We 
had hardly been shut up a week in this 
gloomy street of the great towm before I 
thought I saw Stella getting sickly as a 
flower in a cave. There w'as no horizon ; 
scarcely by raising the eyes could we see 
a little corner of the sky betw'een the 
houses, and the blue appeared less bright, 
less dazzling than at home. I felt the 
truth then of w’hat I never afterwards 
doubted; that it is better to be in real 
poverty in the country, than to be in 
struggling circumstoncea in town. Free 
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and broad is the life of the countryman, 
while the life of the citizen is narrow, 
gloomy, and con^iued. And in this in¬ 
stance it was not only the want of ease, 
it was embarrassment, penury, which the 
unfortunates had to fear. As Axel had 
told mo, Madame Ebersen knew abso¬ 
lutely nothing of the realities of hfe ; she 
did not know the value of money, she 
ordered without reflection the most costly 
piurchases, the most extravagant food, in 
the hope of tempting tlie appetite of the 
sick man. Then suddenly falling into 
the other extreme, she would refuse things 
of the first necessity, making it a crime 
to eat a morsel of black bread for dinner, 
wisliing to sell her clothes and Axel’s to 
raise money, acting in sliort like a child 
face to face with the formidable obliga¬ 
tions of life. I had the pleasure of seeing 
that Axel was daily developing a mucli 
more reasonable character. He seemed 
to bo an elder brother to his poor mother, 
and often I atlmired the gentleness and 
firmness he displayed in his treatment of 
her. He was indeed the hea<l of the 
family, and that at an ago when boys 
in general think of nothing but their o^v^l 
amusement. 

Not but that he had his disillusions— 
dear boy ! At first he had imagined that 
all ho had to do was to work, to work 
energetically, without relaxation, to arrive 
at a bound at comfort. Ho had the very 
first day formed quite a plan of campaign, 
and put on paper quite a pile of schemes ; 
designs for frames, cases, pocket books, 
studies from nature, sketches, arabescpie 
caprices, delicate interlacements f)r carv¬ 
ings. 

“ I will do too much, Mr. Bistrom ! ” 
he said, as his eyes sparkled with hope. 
•* You w’ill see. The shopkeepers w ill not 
want so much, they will have to export 
my productions.” 

He had calculated how many articles a 
month he could deliver to the man in the 
Regerins Gatan, and averaging them at 
fourteen or fifteen kroners (to be w'ithin 
the mark) he had arrived at a total which 
overwhelmed him wuth surprise and hap¬ 
piness. 

“ But we are going to bo rich! ” said 
he quite joyfully, rubbing his hands. “ It 
is unheard of to remain poor w’hen it is 
so easy to gain not only a livelihood, but 
a competence.” 

I took care not to imdeceive him, know¬ 
ing that experience would come to him 
soon enough. 

And it soon came. 

The day after my memorable visit to 
my friend Karlsen, Axel wished to buy a 
stock of reindeer leather for future w’ork. 
Up to then he had no idea of the value of 
this. He had simply had to order it, and 
the account had been settled without his 
troubling himself about it. 

Stella and I w'ent with him to the shop 
in the city. Axel had everything show'n 
him that he wanted. The sight of these 
beautiful goods enchanted the two young¬ 
sters. I remember that it w^as not with¬ 
out some scruple that I heard my young 
friend select an ample stock of supple 
leather, of silks of delicate coloms, of 
bright steel tools, all of them indispens¬ 
able as he thought to begin work with. I 
made a remark about this, but he assured 
me eagerly that there was not anything 
too much. 

“ Very good, sir,” said the shopman as 


w’e were about to leave. ‘‘ Will you pay 
on delivery, or will 3 'ou pay now? ” 

“ Either,” said Axel, without the least 
concern. “ How much does it come to ? ” 
“ This,” said the shopman, looking at 
the list he had made as Axel liad selected 
the goods. 

Kroners 

3 prepared leathers, fawn colour, small, at 

6 kroners.15 

2 yards of pole rose silk at 4 kroners 60 

ores the yard.9 

3 yonls of pale blue silk at C kroners the 

yard.12 

2 lartfe leathers.40 

Box of tools in fine steel . . . .26 

“ Good gracious 1 ” exclaimed Axel im¬ 
petuously, listening to this enumeration 
with increasing surprise. ‘‘ Stop I I 


The shopman angrily threw do^vn on 
the counter a packet of prepared leathers 
he still held in his hand. 

I ” How’ much do you w ant. Pleaso 
say,” he said brusquely. 

I Poor Axel was quite put out of counte- 
' nance; and Stella fixed her great blue 
I eyes on the shopman in much alarm. I 
I came to the rescue. 

I “ Will you please give us two leathers 
I at five kroners apiece, half a yard of rose 
I silk, a quarter of a yard of blue silk, and 
tw o scrapers at fifty ore each. That will 
I do for to-day.” 

I The shopman, w ith an air of contempt, 
made up the parcel, not without grow’Iing 
1 to himself at having had so much w’ork 



She gathered up sadly the poor attempts. 


have ordered too much ! I do not want 
all that 1 ” 

“But, sir,” said the shopman, stiffly, 
“ you ordered it all according to your list! ” 
“ Perhaps so 1 but I see that it is more 
than I want.” 

“ It would have been better if you had 
seen that sooner,” replied the other, 
changing his obsequious tone for a very 
rude one. “ It is hardly the thing for the 
seller to suffer for the caprice of a buyer 
who does not know what he wants ! ” 

“ Sir,” said Axel, reddening, but losing 
nothing of his frank and courteous air, 
“ I am sorry for the trouble I gave you; 
but the truth is it costs more than I 
expected, and I have not half the money 
to pay for it.” 


for so little, and Axel having paid the 
fourteen kroners seventy-five ore which 
the total amounted to, we came out of the 
shop holding oiu: heads very low. 

“ Ouf! ” said Axel, w^hen we w'ere out¬ 
side, “ it has given me a cold in my back. 
It is dreadful to launch out at a venture 
in this way.” 

“ By hammering, one becomes a ham¬ 
merer,” said I, laughing a little at tho 
discomfited air of the poor purchaser. 
“ That will malve you understand that it 
is not all profit in the w’ork you have 
undertaken. You must deduct the first 
cost and then count on inevitable acci¬ 
dents.” 

“ Oh I there will be nothing of that, I 
assure you,” said Axel, full of confidence. 
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“ There is no danger of accident. I will 
take much care.” 

But that very evening, in an excess of 
energy, on the first leather he touched he 
drove his knife through the skin and cut 
a deep scar. With a cry of despair he 
drew bock the murderous tool, and the 
leather, weakened in the tanning doubtless, 
was torn all along, so that he could only 
use it for articles of very small dimen¬ 
sions. Axel was completely dejected. 

“ There go five kroners! ” he said in 
liis vexation. ” Brute that I am ! And 
I was boasting of my skill. I shall have 
to give it up. 1 shall never succeed in 
anything.” 

I consoled him as well as I could; but 
I would not gratify my wish and buy him 
a stock of skins as large as my means 
permitted, as I thought these little mis¬ 
adventures would be very useful to him 
in teaching him prudence, and putting 
liim on guard against exaggerated hopes. 
And this happened with the second skin, 
which Axel managed so well as to make 
into a book cover and a beautiful purse. 
But it cost him much time and pains. , 
He then used up the torn leather for two i 
serviette rings and a spectacle case ; and | 
I saw that the accident had been more 
proHtable to him than all the caution to 
moderate his natural impetuosity. 

It did not take him long to discover 
that ho could not occupy his time as 
regularly as he wushed: with the best 
intentions in the world, his work, like all 
nrtistic work, was subject to fluctuations 
independent of his will. Sometimes he 
was not in a humour for work—nothing 
went as it should, the motive of the orna¬ 
ment w^ould not work in with the object 
in hand; the leather w'as not equal, the 
hand appeared heavy and unskilful. Axel 
then found fault with himself, threw the 
thing aside, said that what had cost him 
most trouble was hideous, etc.; he declared 
he had no taste for design, that carving 
on leather w^as abominable ; that all these 
oharming things were ridiculous and in 
bad taste. Stella, who had the gentlest 
and most equable of natures, could not 
imderstand these caprices. She gathered 
Tip sadly the poor attempts Axel declared 
so frightful, and wrapped them up in their 
silk paper. 

‘‘ Leave them alone ! ” he would say 
impatiently. “ Do you not see that, such 
as they are, they ought to be thrown into 
the fire ? ” 

She W'as much shocked at these here¬ 
sies, but when Axel returned to a better 
humour with what gladness she brought- 
him the despised materials! I was pleased 
to see her forehead clear and her eyes 
sparkle with joy when she saw her friend 
happily and contentedly resume his work. 
With what ardour did she enter into Axel’s 
plans for the welfare of his parents! How 
much she liked to hear him say, “ I will 
do this and that when I have earned | 
plenty of money.” A good little friend 
she was to him. I have always been con¬ 
vinced that the stay w^e then made near 
Axel had the happiest influence on his life. 
She taught him by her example perfect 
gentleness in meeting the little annoy¬ 
ances of every day, and there is nothing 
more necessary in life. When we know 
how to take things as they come, without ! 
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kicking against the inevitable, we spare 
ourselves much useless sorrow. 

Poor Axel! He, so quick in all his 
feelings, had in truth to exercise his 
patience in this new destiny which events 
had brought upon him. Every instant 
he had to struggle with the difficulty, un¬ 
fortunately so common, of being in want 
of money. He saw his mother grieving 
at being deprived of things she had always 
believed to be indispensable. He saw 
her take with repugnance to the coarser 
food, and sleep on a miserable bed with 
nothing to shield her from the cold but 
a thin little quilt. That w hich made them 
grieve a thousand times was to have to 
stint their patient of things that were ab¬ 
solutely necessary for him. The medi¬ 
cines cost money and the druggist’s bill 
had to be paid, and little w’as left for deli¬ 
cacies for Mr. Ebersen. To tell the truth, 
in the state in which he was it made but 
little difference to him. But Axel and his 
mother did not think of this, would not 
recognise it, and suffered infiiiitelv more 
for him than they did for themselves. 

Axel spent the whole day at work. As 
I you may imagine, my friends, the elder 
at least, it is not at fifteen that a boy 
begins to earn money wdth a tool at the 
start. Axel had to stick closely to his 
work, to give himself hardly a moment’s 
rest, before he gamed what he expected. 
Often he would spoil what he was doing, 
and have to begin again, and this was a 
hard trial, the loss of his time and his 
materials causing him bitter disappoint¬ 
ment. 

He rose early. As soon as he was up 
he went to his father, and helped in see¬ 
ing to him. Tlien. after talking a little 
to his mother, he would go to his bench, 
and not leave it except during meal times, 
until the evening, w inch he always devoted 
to his father; it was only when he had 
made him right for the night w'ith his 
own hands that ho would himself retire 
to rest. 

I soon saW' that he was gradually ac¬ 
quiring quite a passion for his W'ork. A 
boy of his age and temperament w’ould 
have succumbed under the burden if the 
W'ork had not sustained him. What he 
did he resolved to do well. The mevi- 
table mishaps at the beginning had taught 
him that mistrust in liimself which is the 
beginning of wisdom ; and he strove with 
such ardour against his difficulties that I 
had the happiness of seeing him make 
marvellous progress. 

But I none the Jess saw that this in¬ 
cessant work was not good for him, and 
threatened to exliaust him. I had found 
him much taller and thinner. Looking 
at him now as he bent over his bench, I 
noticed W’ith sorrow the feverish brilliancy 
of his ej’es and tlie pallor or unhealthj^ 
animation of his colour. I drew the 
attention of Doctor IMagnus to this fact 
—he came to see his patient every tw o or 
three days, more to please Madame 
Ebersen than for any good he could do. 

“It is true, certainly!” said the old 
doctor, taking Axel by the shoulders and 
dragging him towards the window. ” He 
looks like a boy who is fading aw'ay. 
How' many hours do you spend out of 
doors in a day *? ” 

Axel laughed. 


“ I hardly ever go out, sir,” he said. “ I 
have no time.” 

I “No time ? That is a bad reason. If 
j you persist in that system, my boy, you 
' will have no time to be well—and then ? ” 
“ But I must work, sir.” 

“ Must! Must! I tell you you must 
pay attention to me, and I order you. It 
j is not a very disagreeable treatment, you 
win admit, to go out every day without 
failing for any reason, and take a long, a 
very long walk in the open air. Did you 
ever see such a hop-pole ? Now take my 
prescription, or I will speak to Madame 
Ebersen.” 

“ Oh, sir 1 do not worry her, I pray; I 
will do what you say. It is true I some¬ 
times feel very tired, but I thought that 
was only temporary. Do you think that 
exercise will give me back my strength ? ” 
“I am sure of it. There is nothing 
like it. After a good walk you will enjoy 
your work. It will be as if the air had 
i given you a new pair of limgs. And to 
I begin with, as it is splendid w'eather, go 
! out now, and do not come back for two 
hours.” 

“ I would rather finish my w'ork, sir. I 
was just-” 

’ “ Did you ever see anything like it ? 

i AVill you go out at once, and without 
stopping to argue ? ” 

Axel gave in. Taking his fur cap he 
went out, to my great relief, for I had 
! serious fears concerning him, fears which 
; Doctor Magnus only confirmed too well. 

I He a^eed with me that the ^eat 
change in the boy’s life, the grief,' the 
anxiety, and above all, the incessant 
labour between the four walls to w hich he 
W'as so little accustomed, were prejudicial 
I to his health. But he was fortunately 
convinced that open air exercise, par¬ 
ticularly walking, which is the best of all, 

I would soon put an end to this aneemia. 
j It was arranged then that every day 
after breakfast. Axel should take a run 
out of the town, and the doctor prescribed 
an occasional trot and a good rub dow'ii 
on the return, as being likely to greatly 
, strengthen him. 

I This had all come about by the end of 
I our holiday, when we were preparing to 
; return to Sonneborg. The da;\’ before our 
j departure, Axel came to us in a great 
state of happiness. He had just accident- 
I ally met his old schoolmate, Georg 
I Bugman. He had known him w'hen he 
I entered the Laroverk, and they had 
I become intimate during their tw’o years 
I of college life. Bugman, who had not seen 
him for some months, w as very pleased at 
the meeting. They had taken a good 
W'alk together, and as Georg lived not 
' very far away, they had arranged to see 
I each other often. Axel with his affection¬ 
ate heart w'as glad to find his firiend 
i again. 

I I shared in his joy, and I left on the 
morrow, consoled to find him so assiduous 
at work, so brave against misfortune, imd 
so cheered by a meeting with a companion 
' of his own age. 

I Doctor Magnus promised to w'atch over 
I his health, and we said farewell to him 
I and his mother, hoping from the bottom 
of our hearts that better days would dawn 
for them. 

I {To he coniinutd.) 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STOBY OF THE BBINE AND THE BEEEZE. 


By Gordon Stables, m.d., c.m., b.n., 

Author of “ The CruUe of the Snovihirdf “ Our Home in the Silver Weitf etc., etc. 


CHAPTER III.—THE 


BATTLE AND THE CHASE. 


FAST ASLEEP ON THE CAPSTAN-TOP. 


I T was war time, the reader most know. | 
Oh no, not real war. j 

Our ships were only playing at fightmg, j 
but everything seemed very real never- j 
theless. The great and mighty Channel 
Fleet of Britain had been divided into four , 
squadrons, two of which were representing | 
an enemy, intent on hurling destruction i 
on all our coast towns and cities, and | 
making it hotter for the inliabitonts of , 
this peaceful land than ever I trust you i 
or I shall find it in stern earnest. j 

The enemy had appeared quite unex- j 
pectedly ofif the south coast, but had | 
sheered off and disappeared in a fog, after 
firing a few shells at Brighton, quite 
demolisliing, on paper, the pierhead and 
destroying the half-built edifice called 
Lancing College, very much to the delight 
of the boys, who had a holiday forthwith. 

Of course you must know that this was 
all hypothetical, for the guns were loaded 
neither with shot nor shell. 

But “ the enemy ” had actually landed, 
and a smart-looking officer had seen the 
mayor, and told him that the town was 
captured, in spite of the brave resistance 
of an army of volunteers. 

The enemy had disappeared in a fog I 
have said, and it really seemed as if tlie 
sea had opened up and sw'allowed them, 
ships and all. 

Our cruisers were now very busy in¬ 
deed. They w^ere here, there, and every¬ 
where, never once losing touch of the 
shore, how’ever, nor of the wires that had 
been requisitioned for our country’s good. 
Along these wires, all day and all night, 
telegrams w’ere flashed in cipher. 

But where was the foe? Not a soul 
could say, though there were rumoiurs of 
all kinds afloat; in fact, the very air ap¬ 
peared darkened with them. Sheerness 
had fallen, some of these declared; 
Chatham was laid low ; the Tower of 
London was captured; London itself was 
in flames from end to end, and two mil¬ 
lions of London roughs were marching 
westwards ravishing the country and 
firing the houses of the resident gentry ; a 
great battle had been fought off the Isle 
of Wight, and Portsmouth was taken; 
there was not an atom of truth in all this, 
but the sullen silence of the foe kept our 
men-o’-war painfully on the alert. 

At last true news came. A glorious victory 
for British naval arms ! One squadron of 
the enemy crushed and scattered sea¬ 
wards I their other fleet beaten and chased 
into an Irish bay, escape impossible 1 
Hemmed in by a chain of our ships, bound 
to surrender ere long. Hurrah ! 

Britons never never NEVER shall be slaves !! 

Those marks of exclamation but feebly 
represent the enthusiasm which now pre¬ 
vailed in naval circles, especially in 
Portsmouth, into which some of our 
cruisers had sailed to wait for further 
orders. And a grand entertainment was 
given that very night on board the Flag 
ship. No need on such a glorious occa¬ 


sion to issue invitations long beforehand. 
By ten o’clock a select band of naval 
c^ets and junior middies, assisted by 
smartly dressed second-class boys, was 
visiting every good house in and about 
the grand old town. By twelve of the 
clock, the ship was dressed; flags and 
floral decorations without end; bunches 
of lights and glittering bayonets, cutlasses 
and rifles—everything as it ought to be ; 
refreshments ordered and the programmes 
printed. Hurrah ! again. And I tell j'ou 
what it is, reader, when sailors make up 
their minds to give a spree, they put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and the prepara¬ 
tions are gone into before you could spell 
marline-spike. 

And what fun that was to be sure! 
What delightful dreamy music! And 
such a supper ! But —O dear, O dear, if it 
weren't for the huts and the ifs in this life, 
what a jolly world it would be, to be sure! 
—shortly after two bells in the middle 
watch, and while the band was playing 
soft and low, the port-admiral himself 
entered and held up his hands. 

And in a moment the music ceased. 
The merry-makers stood as still as if sud¬ 
denly turned into stone, with the excep¬ 
tion of one or two ladies who took this 
opportunity of fainting and falling into 
their partner’s arms. And—sailor-like— 
their partners simply lowered them to the 
deck and stood by to hear the orders. A 
call to arms—to quarters I Nothing less ! 

The news was staggering, and co^d not 
be got at all at once. 

But the gist of it was, that the squadron 
which had been crushed and scattered to 
sea had divided and surrounded ^e coast, 
bombarding every town and city they 
sighted, while the fleet so securely* im¬ 
prisoned in that bay on the Irish coast 
had made a midnight demonstration. In 
spite of flash lights and every precaution 
they had torpedoed three of our best men- 
o’-war, come crashing through the booms, 
and made off to sea. 

Britons never keveb NEVER shall be slaves I 

Perhaps not. But the outlook seemed 
rather black at present. 

One of the telegrams was unique and 
highly characteristic of the unconquered 
Scot. It was from the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, and it was almost as long as 
an ordinary letter. It ran somewhat 
thus: 

“ Whatever you may hear to the con¬ 
trary, the capital of Scotland has not 
fallen. Perish the thought! A beggarly 
gunboat carrying the enemy’s flag, did, it 
is true, fire at the Castle and shell Leith. 
Shortly after, a couple of naval officers 
called at my residence and declared the 
city captured. 

“ ‘ What! ’ I cried, ‘ Edinbro’ ta’en by 
a rickety-dickety-dock o’ a gunboat, 
no mickle bigger than my ould mither’s 
box-heater! Bah, if it weren’t the 
sabbath day, I’d turn out a fleet o’ Mus- 
selboro’ fishwives, for I’d never think of 


troubling the gallant volunteers. You’re 
my prisoners. Jeannie lassie, down with 
them to the wine cellar, and see first and 
foremost that they have no corkscrews in 
their pockets.’ 

“ The prisoners are there now, sir, and I 
wait for orders. Shall I turn out the 
fishwives ? ” 

So instead of the war being finished as 
we supposed with two glorious naval 
engagements that should have come far 
to prove that Britain, as in the dashing 
days of old, is still mistress of the seas, it 
had developed new features. The foe was 
here, there, and everywhere, at one and 
the same time, and there was no end to 
the mischief it might not work before it 
was swept from the face of the ocean. 

The Valorous was on special service. 
She was laden with stores and super¬ 
numeraries, usually called by their mess¬ 
mates stupidnumeraries. One of these 
latter was Vice-Admiral FitzEoy Flint, 
who w'as going to join the War-Witch and 
supersede the officer there in command. 

The War-Witch w^as on the war-path. 
She was one of the British squadron who 
had beaten the enemy into the Irish bay. 
After the escape of the hostile ships, she 
had been sent to double Cape Wrath in 
the far north of Scotland, and meet if 
possible the east-coast foe that was 
committing sad ravages on the shores of 
Fife and Aberdeen. 

The reader will now understand the 
reason of the commotion that ensued on 
board the Valorous, as soon as the man-of- 
war was sighted on the vessel’s w'eather 
bow. 

She might be the War-Witch, and she 
might be a foe. 

The Valorous was and is but a small 
frigate. But she carried good guns then. 
She would run away if she could; this 
would not be cowardice, but simply the 
strategy of war; only she did not intend 
even to run away without showing her 
teeth. 

The vice-admiral knew the War-Witch 
well, so he went aloft to have a glance at 
the strange vessel. He came down again 
with his finger in his mouth, figuratively 
speaking. 

Whatever this ship was, she was in 
disguise. 

Great excitement now prevailed on 
board as the vessels began to near 
each other, and it was intensified when 
the stranger’s hull appeared above the 
horizon, and she could be seen, even from 
the deck. 

Jack Boss and his brave little friend 
Jack Skye had been entirely forgotten. 

They were standing near the after 
gratings, Jack Boss wondering what all 
the row meant, and if it was going to be 
a very fatal battle, when the surgeon came 
up. 

“ Yonder is the enemy,” he said, hand¬ 
ing Jack a telescope. ** Have a look at her, 
lad.” 
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Jack took a peep through the spy-glass. 

“ What do you see ? ” asked the doctor. 
“ A beautiful ship, eh ? ’* 

“ No,” said Jack, “ I know a ship 
when I see one; that isn’t a ship.” 

“ What then ? ” 

“ Why, it is a barque with a haystack 
built in the centre deck, and a steam 
thrashing machine at work on the other 
side.” 

“Just as like that as anything else,” 
said the doctor, laughing. 

“ Oh I ” cried Jack a moment after, and 
he almost dropped the glass in his new¬ 
born fright. 

A white cloud of smoke had suddenly 
circled round the centre turret of the 
stranger, with a wicked-looking fork of 
fire right in the centre, and next moment 
a quick, sharp roar reverberated over the 
water, and the frigate was shaken from 
stem to stern. 

“Oh, dear, that is terrible I Are we 
struck, sir ? Are we all going to the 
bottom ? ” 

Jack Ross was really afraid. But bold 
Jack Skye took a turn round the deck and 
barked at everybody and everything he 
could come across. 

“ It is all sham, lad,” said the doctor 
kindly. “ But now I must leave you. I 
am supposed to have legs to cut off, and 
all sorts of terrible operations to perform. 
Keep up your pecker. We shall run away, 
you know, sure to ; she’s too big for us to 
fight.” 

The Valorous had made private signals 
to the stranger. These were replied to by 
supposititious shot and shell. 

She was an enemy’s ship, not a doubt 
about it. So the V^orous, after firing a 
gun or two, just by way of proving that 
Britons never should be slaves, went 
off at full speed down the wind, her 
bows pointing south away. 

If the enemy had won the battle, it 
seemed, at first off-go, pretty certain that 
the Valorous would win the race. For 
not only could she steam fairly well, but 
she coiild sail also, and very shortly, much 
to his joy, Jack saw a splendid spread of 
canvas billowing out before the steadily 
freshening breeze. 

Jack Ross dearly loved a ship—a real 
ship, that is, not a big barque with a hay¬ 
stack on it, and so he was now iti his ele¬ 
ment, so to speak, and as happy as aiding. 

He had heard real guns fired, he had 
been in what appeared a real battle, he 
had smelt gmipowder. He had even 
slipped down below after the surgeon, and 
had lost himself on the fighting deck. In 
fact, he had been well-nigh smothered 
with the smoke and fumes of the gun¬ 
powder, yet nothing had he been able to 
see except one big black gun polished like 
a boot, with red, hairy men round it, 
armed with great handspikes, and half 
naked, working grimly in the awM gloom. 
And 8tu:h a noise, and rattling, and 
thumping, and shouting! Jack took his 
dog in his arms for fear he might get 
brained by mistake, and was glad enough 
when he foimd himself once more in the 
simshine of the upper deck. 

He shortly after\\'ards heard the bugle 
sound again; then more noise, and racing 
and chasing and stamping. 

“ They’re going to fight again, I sup¬ 
pose,” he said to Jack. “I think, Jack, 
yon and I had better get out of the way 
somewhere. / would go aloft, yon know, 


because I’m used to climbing at home. 
But you couldn’t follow me, so I’ll lift 
you on top of this table-looking business 
with the holes all round it; evidently a 
wooden monument erected to the memory 
of some gallant sailor, who has fallen 
here, sword in hand, fighting bravely in 
defence of his Queen and coimtry. Up you 
go. Jack. XJ, F —up. That’s it.” 

He hoisted his doggie, as he spoke, on 
to the capstan, then clambered up and sat 
down beside him and commenced to sing: 

“ Oh, gaily goes the ship when the wind blows free.” 

The Valorous, however, had no inten¬ 
tion of fighting any more. She had done 
all that duty dictated. She was now re- 
tirmg with honour. Not running away— 
oh, no I 

If yon had said of Captain Ross, r.n., 
that he was every inch a sailor, you would 
have been very near to the truth. He 
had served his country long and faithfully, 
and though, with the exception of his 
service in the Crimean War, he had not 
seen a very great deal of fighting, in 
company with brave bluejackets and red 
marines he had taken part in many a 
sanguinary tulzie on Russian territory and 
in Russian waters. Then he had served 
on the coast of Africa, and sunk many a 
piratical dhow; he hod assisted at Ashantee 
also, and over and above all this, he had 
borne the brunt of gales and storms in¬ 
numerable in every clime where flies the 
British flag. 

He had retired at last half-expectant of 
promotion, but the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty had not seen their way to 
promote him, though well aware of all his 
gallant and meritorious conduct. But 
then. Captain Ross had no friends at 
court. 

But this non-recognition of his service 
did not trouble Ross much. He did not 
depend altogether on his half-pay. An 
uncle had died and left him not only a 
few thousands, but a farm in the Orkneys. 

It was very good of this old uncle to 
think about him at all; and to settle down 
on a little estate of his own, albeit it was 
merely a sea-girdled peat moss, seemed 
to this brave sailor about the best way 
conceivable of spending one’s autumn of 
life. Why, he could be a real farmer, and 
ride about on his “ sheltic,” and see real 
turnips growing in real fields, real cattle 
on daisied leas, and real sheep grazing on 
real hillsides, all among the wild flowers! 
Such a life would be romantic in the 
extreme; it would be idyllic. Besides, he 
could keep his own yacht; so not only 
should he be a farmer, but, in a modem 
kind of way, a small viking. 

The house that his uncle had left him 
was not much of a mansion, but it stood 
close to the sea, in a rock-flanked, woody 
dingle or dell that you could not see from 
landward until you stood right over it on 
the braes above. 

No, it was not much of a mansion, but 
as soon as he took possession Captain 
Ross had commenced to improve it. He 
added to his house, he rearranged the 
woods. They were chiefly pines and the 
hardier firs, but Ross was a bit of an 
acclimatisationist, and in ten years’ time 
the woodlands had developed into a kind 
of sylvan paradise. He added to the 
house, too, several wings, and many a i 
quaint and curioxis gable; and he sur- { 


rounded it with lovely gardens and lawns 
and terraces. 

Not content with all this even, he im¬ 
ported birds that had never been before 
seen in these islands, and lo t they stayed 
there and built their nests in spring-time, 
so that the woods w^ere joyous with song all 
throughout the summer months. 

It was not once in a blue moon, what¬ 
ever that may mean, that Captain Boss 
left his little home, the Puflan’s Nest. He 
loved quiet, and here he had it to his 
heart’s content, Emd he was no society 
man in the true sense of this term. 

He was a bachelor, of course. In fact, 
if the whole truth must be told, he w-as 
rather afraid of the fair sex than other¬ 
wise. Constitutionally shy, and, probably, 
not a little suspicious as w'ell, whenever 
a lady smiled upon liim, as ladies had been 
knowm to do, ho put her down as a craft 
sailing under false colours, and luffed ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Once upon a time, not so many ^’’ears 
ago, this jolly old red-faced sailor had 
been appointed to the coastguard for a 
spell,and stationed at a delight!^ watering- 
place on the south coast. There a firiendly 
attempt had been made by the wealthier 
aborigines to draw Captain Boss out of his 
tub, as it were. 

Well, the captain did go to some “ At 
Homes,” but he made a point of always 
listening a moment on the staircase, and 
if he heard the sound of a lady’s voice, h& 
would back astern, and next minute yon 
might meet him scudding down the street 
w'ith studding sails set low and aloft, ak 
one might say. 

Yet it is none the less true that this 
genial fellow had a great big loving heart 
of his owm, and w’as always wearing it on 
his sleeve, too, quite in view of man or 
beast. 

He had quite taken to his young nephew, 
Jack Ross. The boy had come to the 
Puffin’s Nest, and lol there was brightness 
at once, and a joy in and around it that 
the old man never would have believed 
he could have shared in. 

Judge of his grief then, and judge of his 
horror, when on his arrival at home after 
the visit to a friend already mentioned, he 
was met in the doorway by old Nannie, 
his housekeeper, who could not talk for a 
time with the grief that welled up from 
her heart and foimd vent in her eyes. 

Half distracted. Captain Ross followed 
her to Jack’s little bedroom. 

“ Speak, woman, speak 1 ” he cried. 
“ These are Jack’s clothes, but where is 
the boy ? ” 

“ He is did—did—drown—dead,” she 
sobbed. “Oh, that I should ever have 
lil—lil—lived to see this day I The bonnie 
lad, wi’ his laughin’ face and his winsome 
ways! And to think he is lying cold and 
stiff at the bottom o’ the rollin’ deep, 
where his bones will bleach till the 
Judgment Day. Ochone I Ochone 1 ” 

And poor old Nannie threw her apron 
over her face and rushed out of the room, 
leaving poor Captain Ross alone with his 
new-born sorrow. 

• • • • • • 

“ Oh, gallj goes the ship when the wind blows free.” 

No doubts of it. And had the wind 
continued to blow free the good old 
Valorous would have shown her enemy 
a clean pair of heels, and disappeared over 
the horizon long before sundown. 
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Unfortunately, thinps happen occasionally 
in connection with salvage which partake 
more of the nature of the serious and tragic 
than the humorous, as when in some parts 
of the Irish coast the guard have had to 
stand with loaded rifles over wreckage, keep¬ 
ing at bay a crowd of angry peasants who 
attacked tlicm with sticks and stones for 
what they considered an undue interference 


buildings like sentry boxes—are sometimes 
erected in commanding positions on tlie top 
of some high bluflf or headland. Here a man 
is always stationed day and night, and the 
duty is not particularly relished in winter 
time. One of these men, a lookout on the 
Devonshire coast, got snowed up during a 
heavy storm of snow and sleet early in 181)1. 
The snow had been falling for some hours 


was not relieved as usual by one of the other 
men, and prompted by hunger and cold to 
seek the shelter of his home, he started to 
find his way down to the village. The snow, 
w’hich had, however, been falling silently 
and steadily all the time he had been at his 
post, had long ago cut him off from the rest 
of the world, and he realised this when he 
found himself sinking deeper and deeper at 
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with their time-honoured right to whatever 
the sea cast up in their vicinity. 

Communication between one station and 
another takes place by means of a simple 
system of signalling similar to that in use 
on board a man-of-war. With a view to im¬ 
proving this communication where stations 
lie far apart or hidden from one another by 
high hills, look outs—little .square wooden , 


when his turn came to go on duty, and 
already had commenced to drift in some 
places to the depth of several feet. The 
little hut w'here he was watching stood 
almost on the extreme edge of a high cliff 
which fonned a kind of spur to a range of 
hills all separated by a deep valley from the 
adjacent station and village. Finding when 
I the time came for him to go off duty that he 


every step, until he came to a halt altogether 
in the heavy drift at the bottom of the hill 
he was descending. With some difficulty he 
found his way back to his hut, where he 
waited for a while in the hope that his com¬ 
rades at the station below would, perhaps, 
realising his predicament, come to his 
assistance. As it happened, there had been 
some trouble recently at this station owing 
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to reports having got about that the men had 
been in the habit of going to sleep at night 
time in this shelter instead of keeping a 
sharp lookout, and the chief officer, who did 
not do things by halves, to prevent the 
possibility of a repetition of so grave a breach 
of discipline, had locked up the place and 
taken away the key, leaving the unfortunate 


station would send to his assistance sooner 
or later, but how long he might have to wait 
before a way could be cut through the snow 
to him he could not of course tell. He was 
not wrong in this conclusion, for the shovels 
and picks of a rescue party had been at work 
some hours previous, and when at last a pas¬ 
sage was made through the drift to where 


home in the sense in which it is generally 
understood, a man having sometimes almost 
at a minute’s notice to pack up and proceed 
to some other station, perhaps right the other 
end of the country. Although their duties 
may be said to often bring them into conflict 
with the inhabitants of the locality in which 
they may be stationed, like all British tars 
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man now on duty to protect himself against 
the cutting wind and blinding snow as best 
he could. As night came on and no help 
arrived, he made another and, if anything, 
more determined effort to get through the 
drift, floundering about for some time in the 
snow, losing his sou’-wester, and getting his 
oilskin almost tom off his back by the wind 


the man w*as waiting, the light of the lanterns 
carried by the party revealed a strange sight, 
for when he came to meet them over the 
crest of the hill, his hair and beard, he having 
lost his headgear, were matted thick with 
frozen spow and ice, and his oilskin showed 
as many rents as the coat of the professional 
beggar. Father Christmas with his hoary 


they are generally popular, and their good be¬ 
haviour and capability of minding their own 
business and not troubling their heads with 
that of their neighbours add not a little to 
this result. 

On reaching the age of fifty-five a coast- 
guardsman is under ordinary circumstances 
pensioned off, and seeing that before entering 
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and his struggles. Three times he essayed 
in different directions to reach the village, 
but as darkness had already come on, thus 
adding to his other difficulties, his efforts 
were ^1 unavailing, and only ended in his 
being ultimately driven to seek shelter once 
more under the lee of his little wooden 
shanty. 

The man felt confident that the officer at the 


face and snow-white locks and beard became 
for once a living reality. 

The coastguard are provided with fairly | 
comfortable quarters in the shape of a clean, 
well-built cottage, where they live with their j 
family, if they have any, and enjoy, wffien off 
duty, the comforts and advantages of home 
life, though their liability to frequent change 
of station somewhat destroys the character of 


on his career on shore he has generally seen 
a fair amount of service at sea, it is perhaps 
not too early an age to close a more or less 
active calling. Certainly none but men in 
the prime of life and full vigour of manhood 
are fit for the performance of work involving 
exposure both by night and by day to all 
sorts of weather, and in which it sometimes 
falls to their lot to perform acts of bravery 
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which none but a comparatively young man 
would be capable of. Over and over again 
they come forward as volunteers to replace 
some absent ineniber of the crew of the local 
lifeboat when the latter is on the point of 
starting on one of her errands of mercy, and 
in a thousand dilTerent ways they show their 
readiness to lend a helping hand to succour 
the stranded mariner. 

Owing to the reduction, and in some cases 
abolition, of the duty on articles which were 


THE “B. 0. P. 


1 ''he coloured supplement with this month’s 
- “ B. O. P. ” has been reproduced from a 
design I painted e.xpiessly for the purpose,and 
with the help of a few’ practical hints I am 
going now to give, I hope before next w’inter 
comes round several of my readers wdll have 
presented their households with this most 
useful article, a folding screen—beautiful it 
may be, useful it always is. 

Pirst as to enlarging the design. The 
most expeditious plan is to .s(iuare up the 
design with quarter-inch squares. This is 
best done by dividing the width and height 
by quarter-inch spaces, working always from 
left to right and joining the dividing points, 
which will at once “ square ” the design into 
quarter inches. This I find makes eleven 
squares to the width, and in the length there 
is just an eighth over, which might come 
the top. All screens should be at least 6 
feet high, and our design is inches high, 
so if we multiply by 6 w*e shall get our panels 
4 feet 10 inches, which with the framed work 
will make our screen about 5 feet 6 inches. 
This means that the squares we mark on oitf 
panels should be inches. To mark the^ 
squares divide up your panels into spaceSt 
and then get some twine and well rub it up 
and down with charcoal. Get some one to 
hold one end on the division while you hold 
the other end of the twine on the opposite 
division, keeping it taut; then lift the string 
in the middle and allow it to snap back on 
the panel, and this w'ill leave a faint dark 
line. When you have thus squared up your 
panel draw in each portion of the square 
corresponding to the one in the design, using 
“ Vine ” charcoal, sold by artists’ colourmen ; 
but this must not be done too mechani¬ 
cally. 

In fact, when you have got your design on 
the panel by this means, you go over the 
whole with a pointed brusli and a little raw 
sienna much diluted with turpentine, putting 
in the drawing more freely, following the 
design in spirit rather than in letter. When 
this i.s dry brush off the charcoal, and your 
panel is now ready for painting. The amount 
of success you will meet with here depends 
upon your previous practice at painting in 
oils. Those who have done little painting 
of any kind must not be too ambitious. 
They must get the effect in the simplest \Vay 
they can, and perhaps it would be better to 
make the outline a distinct feature, pre¬ 
serving it all through. By this I mean put 
in all drawing, even to the details of the 
feathers, with some darkish colour like raw 
sienna toned with a touch of ivory black 
and first thinned dow'n with a little turps. 
The different shades of colour can then be 
filled in. Do not outline the flying birds or 
foliage in the same colour as the flamingoes 
or swans, but pse a greyer colour, say raw 


• In tho article on “How to MaVe a Poreeq," in 
1 • nr is?ue, will l>c found particulars as toptepar- 

ii-if par-.cls, etc. Ste also back voluuies. 
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formerly taxed very heavily on coming into 
this country, smugglers and smuggling have 
to a great extent become a thing of the past, 
but the usefulness of a regular force patrolling 
I our sea shores is seen almost every day by 
the important information which they are 
able often to afford as to the fate of many 
missing vessels. Articles are washed up 
which might, if they happened to fall into 
the hands of a fisherman or casual passer-by, 
• be taken home and put aside and perhaps 


forgotten, but, w’ith a regularly organised 
service like the coastguard, in touch with the 
outside world, anything likely to throw light 
upon accidents happening in the waters sur¬ 
rounding these islands is at once brought to 
notice; a life buoy among the rocks or the 
stern board of a rowing boat may, perhaps, 
be all that is found, but it is often, unfortu¬ 
nately, sufficient to,clear up the mystery 
attaching to the fate bf some overdue vessel, 
and to tell its owivsad story of disaster. 


FOLDING SCKEEN, AND HOW TO PAINT IT.* 


By Fred Miller. 

• umber and white, with a touch of yellow 
I ochre to warm it. 

I In putting in the sky be careful to keep 
your tones light, say white toned with 
Antwerp blue, or French ultramarine and 
emerald green for the; blue, and w’hite toned 
W’ith raw sienna or burnt sienna for the 
1 clouds. The same remark applies to the 
I water in the swan panels, though here you 
must have it darker than the sky to give 
relief to the whites of the sw’ans. The 
I purplish grey of the water can be got with 
French ultramarine and light red or Mars 
violet; raw sienna and terra verte for the 
reflectiems. 

The wall at the back of the flamingoes 
should be painted first, together with the 
foliage. Good greys for the stone can be 
mkde with w’hite toned with raw umber and 
cobalt; Vandyke brown ; light red and French 
ultramarine. 

Yellow ochre can also be used to warm 
the greys, but the more “broken** these 
tones are, i.e. the less mechanically the tints 
are mixed, the better. An artist does not 
make up pots of colour like a house-painter, 
but takes some flake w’hite and tones it 
wiflr a touch of blue, red, ot lyhatever pure 
colour he uses, for the accidental tones you 
get by this means are usually much more 
beautiful than those you deliberately make 
up. Use large square flat bog-hair brushes 
for all large surfaces, putting the coloiir, 
which should be used plentifully, on boldly 
and with decision, and in square touches; 
i.e. let the hair of the brush put the colour 
on the panel vertically and horizontally. 
Don’t smooth or paint always in one 
direction like a house-painter. 

In painting the grass use emerald green 
warmed with yellow ochre, raw sienna, and 
toned with raw’ umber; a very little chrome 
yellow may be used for the lights, but be 
careful not to overdo the use of chromes, as 
they are crude and will make your w’ork 
' common. Don’t use too much w’hite in 
making greens, but only sufficient to lighten 
I the pure colours. Remember that white 
I has a tendency to make all colours look 
I colder, and it is therefore necessary to 
I counteract this by adding touches of some 
warm colour like yellow ochre or raw sienna. 
The daisies in the grass, for instance, must 
not be pure white, but toned with raw umber, 
yellow ochre, and touches of rose madder for 
the pink of petals. Paint the greens on all 
over the surface occupied by the grass, 
using the brushes dowmwards to give the 
texture of the grass, and then w’hile wet 
touch on the daisies, for they do not want 
making out too much, and if put on when the 
grass is wet w’ill blend much better with 
it than if they are painted afterwards. 
Throughout your work finish each portion so 
far as you can in me painting, for even where 
you have to repaint a portion, paint the whole 
of it at once. All the touches and the 
different tones of colour will blend together 


and look much more harmonious wliic n dry 
than if you rely upon painting, let us sav^ 
lights on darks after the darks are dry. 

Have plenty of brushes, so that you keep 
one for greens, one for w’hitcs, tw:Q, or three 
for greys, and so on. Do not keisp dipping 
one brush into all the colours, for if you do 
you W’ill simply get a lot of dirty muddy 
tones instead of pure silvery ones. And 
always use plenty of colour. Don’t stint the 
W’hite, but in the lights, and especially on 
the birds, use it thickly. Nothing looks more 
inartistic than dceiiig tones made by thinning 
down colour with turpentine. Shadows 
should be painted thinner, and where rich 
bits of colour are w’anted use the pigments 
without any white with them. Thus, in the 
black of the bei^ka of the flamingoes put 
them in with bluck mixed with a little white 
and burnt sienna to warm it, and then on the 
top, just to give acceqit, put on touches of the 
pure black and burnt sienna, which, mingling 
to some extent with the underneath colour, 
will have the proper tone. Or you can put 
in the . beaks with Almost pure black and 
burnt sienna and theu paint the greyer colour 
on that. 

In the reeds in |he swan panel the few 
isolate warm coloured reeds that^and out 
a little too prominently in the reproduction 
should be painted on the top of the grey 
green. I Attempted in my design to give 
I the effect .of a mass of reeds with just a few 
I near ones, and I painted the back ones first, 

' and then just picked out a few near ones to 
j give interest to the mass. These grey greens 
I you can get with French ultramarine and 
emerald groen, toned with yellow ochre and raw 
I sienna ; Antwerp blue and yellow' ochie and 
I burnt sienna. The warm tones, with 
i burnt sienna, light red, toned with emerald 
green. Emerald green toned with vermilion 
; gives good greys. Paint the warm-coloured 
I reeds on the distant ones while they are wet. 

It must be understood in all case.s that I 
imply wliite is alw’ays mixed with the oolouis 
mentioned, for, except in the case of pure 
rich bits of colour, all the tones require white 
with them. 

For thinning the colour use one part turps 
to three parts linseed oil. Always allow a 
colour to get thoroughly hard before painting 
ovfer it. Never attempt to repaint over colour 
that has only just got tacky, for you will 
work up the under-colour and get into a mess. 

In painting the sw’ans the shadows will 
give you some trouble, as there is a tendency 
to get them too heavy. An artist like Mr. 
Vol Davis, who often introduces swans into 
his landscapes, uses every colour in his box 
to get his greys, and tho more “ broken ” tho 
colour is the better. Raw umber and cobalt 
with touch of raw sienna is a good 
mixture. Tlie white should be \6irmed 
with raw’ sienna. The foliage iu the 
swan panels on the foreground should be 
j strongAUd rich to-give value to the greys in 
I the distant reeds. Raw sienna, yellow ochre, 
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burnt sienna, for the warm tones, and emerald 
green, French ultramarine, terra verte, and 
Vandyke brown toned with the former colours, 
with the addition of a little of chrome 
yellow, for the greens. These colours should 
be used almost pure, or at all events with very 
little white. 

The flamingoes are a very delicate pink, 
though I found when sketching them at the 
Zoo that there are three tones in these birds ; 
some being nearly white, others pale pink, 
while others again are still pinker, orange 
vermilion. Burnt sienna and rose madder 
will give the pinks, and Mars violet the 
grey pinks, but be careful not to get the 
birds too pink. You must introduce grey 
throughout the birds, say raw umber and 
cobalt with yellow ochre. The crowned 
crane in the right-hand panel is full of 
beautiful colour in nature, and it would be as 
well for those who live in London to pay a 
visit to the Zoo and study these birds before 
painting the screen, as many hints that will 
be very valuable to you can be picked up in 


this way. Mars violet is a good colour to mix 
with the blues to get the purples in the crane, 
Antwerp blue and French ultramarine for 
the darks. The darks in the legs of the 
flamingoes are rather too black in the design. 
Mars violet and light red toned with blue or 
; black will be nearer the colour for the 
i shadows of the legs. 

■ Brushes .—The long flat thin hog-hair 

' brushes are what you chiefly require. For 
large work the brushes should bo about an 
' inch wide, and throughout do not use very 
small brushes. A sable rigger for line 
lines and outlining, and a square sable about 
I three-eighths wide, are enough. All materials 
can be had of a good artists’ colourman. 
I go to King, 24 Great Titchfleld Street, 

; 0.\ford Street, whom I find obliging and 
reasonable. Those who cannot make the 
! frame-work or panels for themselves could 
{ get them made very cheaply by King. 

; Colours .—The following is a list suitable 
' for all requirements. Bemember the simple 
' “ common ” colours are those most generally 


used by artists. Flake white, raw sienna, 
burnt sienna, raw umber, ivory black, 
Vandyke brown, Turner brown (very good 
for greys with white), French ultramarine, 
cobalt, Antwerp blue, yellow ochre, chromes 
Nos. 2 and 3, light red, Mars violet, terra 
verte, Verona brown (for rich greens), emerald 
green, vermilion. 

The first use those of my reader^ who 
have not done much oil painting had better 
make of their colours is to mix up a few of 
the tones I have told them how to obtain. 
Take very little pure colour at first, for a 
very small <juantity of pigment will tone a 
great deal of white, and gradually add 
more until the proper depth is obtained. Do 
not dilute your colours loo much, but learn 
to use them pretty thick, for remember you 
must paint more or less solidly in oils; you 
cannot thin oil paints dmvn with turjys as 
though you u'crc using water colours. Light 
tones have to be obtained by mixing white 
with the pure colours. 

(the end.) 
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Cecil H. Roberts.— The appearance you complain of 
is probably due to a metallic deposit of -silver on the 
film. If you look at it closely you will very likely 
find it is metallic in appearance, and luiS a i.'reetii»li 
lustre ill some lights. Some books say it is due to 
the plates having Deenkept in an impure atm<>,-»j)here, 
for example, if kept on a shelf near the top of a room 
in which gas i.s burned. Plates rich in silver are par¬ 
ticularly liable to this defect. It generally 0 (;curs in 
the case of negatives which have had a protracted 
development. Remedies : 1. Kxjio.se longer and deve- 
lope quicker. 2. Use less ammuuia or alkali in the 
developer. 3. If neither Las any effect, use some 
other brand of plates. 

Microscopic Slides fDavid Mac).—1. The cater¬ 
pillar’s structure would show best in balsam, it 
would be rather a difficult thing to niKunt : you 
ought to begin on flies’ wings, ic. We can only 
suggest soakiug the caterpillar in turpentine, trans¬ 
ferring quickly to thin balsitm, and from tlience to 
the slide. If you find the balsam gets hard too .soon 
it is because your balsam is uot new and is too 
tliick ; you must a«ld turpentine till it Ijecomes «piire 
fluid when warmeil—about the consistency of s.xlad 
oil—but gets harder wlien cold. Perhaps you lieat 
it too much, and so make the turpentine evaporate 
too (fuickly ; the balsiim docs uot get hard as a rule 
for a week or two. This is evidently tlie cause of 
your difficulty. 2. The elytra of beotle.s are often 
mounted dry when to be viewed as opaque objects, 
but if their structure i-s to be seen tney shoulil be 
mountcfi in balsam to render them transparent. 
3. One way of making sections of leaves is to bt-il the 
leaf in melted white wax ; when the wax gets .solid 
you can out sections with a razor, and then get off 
the wax by soaking in turpentine. Sections like 
this are best mounte*! in fluid, but tlie liarder 
cuticles would stand balsam. 4. We don't see tlie 
difficulty. Put the drop of water on a perfectly 
clean slide and focus. You will not see much unless 
you get your water from a stagnant ditch or other 
wholesome locality, but from a suitable jilace you 
will obtain any amount of marvels. Glad you so 
highly appreciate the “ B. O. P.” 

Photography (Ernest).—Probably the fault of the 
moimtaut, or the cards are bad ones. Use the 
spirituous glue mouutaut, as given iu the article on 
Bromide Payers ( No. 628, Feb. part, 1891), and we 
tliink you will have no more bother. But }mi ought 
to have a small pres.s in which to ktK*p the photos for 
a day or two, after which they would remain nearly 
flat. 

Perpetual Motion* fRus.sell Payne).-Your idea is 
ingenious, but it couldn't pos.sil>Iy be managed. Y'ou 
forget that a largo amount of the electricity of the 
dynamo would be spent iu overcoming the friction 
of the motor, and a large amount of it is converted 
into heat. The consequence of thi.s is that the 
ilynamo requires con.-iiderably more force to work it 
t'nan tlie motor worked by it.s means would give. 
Peryietual motion can never be aehicve«l by any 
dodge of that kind, simply because to produce the 
electricity you have to do an equivalent amount of 
work, and all the forces of friction, vis inertiue, 
resistance of the’ wires to the current, etc., form a 
surplus oil the wrong side, which you can’t over¬ 
come. 

Elicctuicity (W. W.).—If that is your difficulty the 
coil stops and won’t i:o on working, you must make 
the ejiring Ijcar harder against the contact breaker. 


This you can do by bending it a little in the opyiositfl i 
direction to the magnet, or by altering the iiosition , 
of its supjM^rt so that it springs more strongly in that 
dirtHRion. We ftstr we cannot give yon more 
explicit advice than this. You might put on a 
strotiger spring if the coil will stand it. 

Amateur (J. Tomkins).—'The sets you mention are ■ 
probably* as good os you can get at the price, and 
may serve to amuse you for u bit. But for really^ 
good work you must have better ap;xiratus than you 
can get for so small a suul 

Camer.\ (Baker).— Y'ou can make a pin-hole camera in 
a much easier way than you supiiose. Take an old 
plate 1k).x, of the kind that slmts from the top 
upright (such a.s Edwarl.s’s i.sochromatic jilatcs 
are packeil iu), uot flat, and in the middle of one sivle 
cut u hole i inch in diumeti'r, just alxive the ridge on 
which the lid .shuts down. Now take a piw;e of thin 
ferrotype plate, and cut it 1 incli wpiare, make a inn- 
hole (which must be a very* minute one) iu the 
middle, and stickthison inside the box. so that the pin¬ 
hole comes in the middle of the large hole. Stick tw'o 
slips of wood clown the siiles of the Ixix, so that a 
groove is formcsl which will ludd a dry* plate verti¬ 
cally, oppo.site the pin-hole, on the other side of the 
box. Tlie camera is now complete. When the lid is 
shut right down it will cover the hole, but when it 
is lifti^l a little the hole will Iw uncovered, and 
the expo.sure will begin. When the ex insure is over, 
the lid is shut down again, and the plate removed in 
the dark-nxim. Y'ou will get results (if you work 
properly) that are amazing, con.sidering the sim¬ 
plicity of the instrument. But it could never lie 
used for instantaneous work, as it i.s con.siilerahly 
Blower thau a lens. In fact, for plioto- 
graphing interiors of rooms, etc., you wiK 
find it require six or seven 1 tours’ ex¬ 
posure. (Jut of doors about 2fc or 3 
minutes. Of course the plate is developcii, 
fixed, etc., os in an ordinary* camera. No 
focussing required. The distance from 
hole to plate will be aliout 2^ or 3 inches : 
it makes very little difference what it is 1 

pHOTOGiu.PHa (W. n. Greene).—There is 
no possibility of your filling up the hole 
.so as not to show*; you might try several 
coats of .Yspinall’s white enamel, put in 
with a small brush. Much the best plan 
wouM be to get the photograph olf tlie 
mount by soaking in hot water. Dry, and 
cut off the part you object to by trim¬ 
ming the edges with a penknife on a sheet 
of glass. Then mount again on another 
card. 

Photographic Developers (F. J. Mor¬ 
timer).—!. Y'our way of giving developer 
is perhaps clearer, i.c. to mix the nitric 
acid with the other ingredients after 
solution, but the formula is given in 
nearly every book on photography pub¬ 
lished, and invariably as given in the 
article. The water ought always to be 
stated last, though additional details 
may be midel. 2. “Quite jxissible,” but 
much better not to do so. 3. Space is a 
consideration, and you Ixavc said exactly 
the same thing, only iu a voluminous 
form. Read the last sentence of the 
article. Y'our plan of looking at the image 
through the back of the iiiate is of very 


little value practically. You ought to judge by the 
dcti-iity of the image, not its going through, which is 
very deceptive. 4. A bet.er plan to make the 10 per 
ceiK*. solution is to put lu drachms of strong *880 into 
a measure, and fill iqi to 1(X) drachms with distilleil 
water. But u great deal dejicuds on tlie strength of 
the strong solution, which varies every time you 
oix*!! the bottle. This must have been a misprint 
accidentally overlooke<l. Will everyone who reads this 
scratch out “ J oz.’’ in the “ Ammonia Solution ” 
on p. 301 lost volume, and w*ritc “ 1 oz." instead ? 
5. (iuiU' true, but not ncccfsaifff. The chemicals 
aresupixised to be pure; esiiecial care is no doubt 
needed with the sulphite of soda. 6, Y'our “dodge’’ 
is one we have not heard of before, but we should 
think it rather a nuisance to keep on making paper 
tubes. The other is an old joke. If occasion offers 
we will mention your plans in a future paper. 

pAUiim's Dying (Lover of Parrots).—They nearly all 
die in that way. Not one cheap jMirrot in a dozen 
but succumhs to blood iioisoning owing to the inhu¬ 
man way they are treated coming home. 

Tartar on Teeth (Dens).—It should not be allowed 
to ace 11 mu lute, and if you make it a lialiit to brush 
the ti'eth several times a day with say Sunitas tooth 
piowder or deuto-phrenolyne, the teeth will be pre¬ 
served. 

Weak Eyes ( J. N.L— It is most likely constitutional. 
Anylunv, strengthening the system by hygienic 
measure.^ and iron tonics iu bitters will help you. 
Or try a long course of cod liver oiL Two grains of 
alum iKnvder to an ounce of rose water makes a 
harinlcs' and usidul eye lotion. Bathe the forehead 
and eyes frequently in cold w'ater. 
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THE 

ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE 
AND PERIL IN BORNEO 

By Ashmore Russan and 
Frederick Boyle. 

CHAPTER V.—AT THE TOWN OF 
THE CAT. 

“ y^AND oh ! ” 

Bounce stood in the bows 
of the prahUy which, since the 
afiray with the pirates^ Jack had 
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christened, sans the customary bottle of 
champagne, h.m.s. Cockroach, 

** Land oh ! '* he repeated. 

“ Where ? cried Jack, running for¬ 
ward. “ Where’s your land ? ” 

Bounce pointed to the east. “ Yonder! 

I reck’n mountains be land of a sort, 
Master Jack. Anyhow, them mountains 
be in Borneo, an’ theer’s a fairish step 
o’ land betwixt here and theer.” 

But Jack could see nothing except a 
chain of bluish, immovable clouds on 
the horizon. 

“ Are those clouds mountains ? ” he 
asked, unconscious of the absurdity of 
the question. 

“ I reck’n they are, an’ I’m w'erry glad 
to see ’em.” 

“ ‘ Glad ’ won’t express my feelings.” 

Glad, indeed I Life on board the Cock¬ 
roach had become almost unendurable. 
For two days and nights crew and pas- | 
sengers had hardly dared to close their j 
eyes. The pirates had not been beaten | 
off, but frightened away. The unex¬ 
pected apparition of what they took to | 
be a British ofhcer in full uniform, the 
possible trap, and prospect of prompt j 
punishment, had driven the rascals off , 
at their best speed. But the Collector ' 
had feared that the wretches would pluck I 
up courage and again attack, most pro- | 
bably at night. Hence the watchful- j 
ness. I 

Harry came to gaze on the land, which, 
compared with the Inferno they were 
about to quit, seemed a prospective para¬ 
dise, but he, also, only saw what appeared 
to be a chain of clouds. However, just 
before the sun went down far astern of 
the little craft. Bounce pointed out a 
nearer but less lofty mountain, of far 
more substantial appearance. 

“ That’s Santubong,” he said. “ The 
mouth o’ the Sarawak River’s just beyond. 

I ’members a reg’lar nest o’ pirates at the 
foot o’ that hill. You’ll see the willage 
they lived at when we gets nearer. They 
ain’t theer now; I reck’n Rajah Brooke 
made it too hot to hold ’em.” 

“ But how far is it to Kuching ? ” Jack 
demanded, thoroughly sick of his con¬ 
fined, uncomfortable quarters. 

I can’t say oxackerly, but we’ll be in 
the river first thing to-morrow morning, 
an’ you’ll be able to sleep to-night; them 
pirates generally gives Rajah Brooke’s 
rivers a wide berth.” 

Another uncomfortable night, not sleep¬ 
less, and our youthful travellers awoke 
to find themselves slowly progressing be¬ 
tween banks covered with a thick belt of 
mansproves, indistinct in the dense mist 
whicn rose from the water and curled 
fast away among the monkey-tenanted 
giants whose snsiy roots sprang from a 
muddy wilderness; rising in wreaths 
that grew more and more fleecy along 
the sides of Santubong, now visible as a 
lofty, wooded peak. Behind the man¬ 
groves they caught occasional glimpses 
of an almost impenetrable jungle—a living 
wall of tropical vegetation. 

Signs of life were not numerous as 
they floated upwards with wind and tide 
in the early morning. Now and again a 
tiny sampan pushed out from the bushes, 
paddled by a woman who sat at the 
stem, her weight raising the nose of the 
slight craft a foot or more above the 
water. With admirable skill she guided 
her course across the flowing tide, and 


vanished under the vegetation of the 
further bank. Not beautiful nor romantic 
were the ruddj-tartan-draped figures, but 
they harmonised somehow with the 
scene. 

Now and sigain, also, a larger sampan 
overtook them, and sped by imder a pretty 
rig of Nipa palm leaves in place of sails. 
The feathery foliage arching upwards from 
the gunwale on either side, and crossed 
above, held the wind admirably. 

The banks were scarcely inhabited, but 
in every shallow stood long lines of ‘‘ fish¬ 
ing stakes,” hurdles, as we may say, dis¬ 
posed in successive squares, leading firom 
the deep water tow'ards the land. A cer¬ 
tain proportion of the fish that enter 
wander on and on through passages that 
grow continually smaller, until those that 
reach the end cannot mostly find their 
way back. The owner comes fi*om time 
to time, when he has nothing else to do, 
takes what luck has given him, and de¬ 
parts. Such methods would not suit our 
fishermen, but they commend themselves 
to an indolent and gambling people like 
the Malay. 

Tide and wind just served to carry the 
vessel as far as Kuching. The capital of 
Saraw'ak had at that time some ten thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, Malay, Chinese, and 
Kling—that is, Hindoo emigrants; no 
Dyaks dwelt there, or even in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. For a distance of half a mile 
from the little ietty by the fort at which 
passengers landed—a very very rare event 
—the eternal verdure of the jungle was 
broken. The Chinamen, indefatigable 
market-gardeners, had their little patches 
of cultivation. Groves of bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, andareca palms—loveliest of all that 
lovely family—encircled the Malay huts, 
raised aloft on piles. At every few yards 
a canoe or a sampan was moored to the 
bank, and others shot swiftly to and fro. 
Cheerily the paddlers greeted the strange 
vessel, and cheerily the crew replied, in 
the musical sing-song, that carries so far 
over water, affected by this water-loving 
race. The first words of colloquial Malay 
which our adventurers mastered were 
” Derimana datang f ” [Where do you 
come firom ?] 

At length, amid a cheerful bustle, the 
good ship Cockroach cast anchor in mid¬ 
stream—here some hundred and fifty 
yards broad. So many white faces had 
never been beheld upon a native craft 
before, and the news spread fast. Hun¬ 
dreds of people, pleasantly excited, mus¬ 
tered at the landing place, among them a 
tall European in black jacket laced with 
gold, white trousers, and red sash. He 
had strolled firom the neat little fort, 
fifty yards above, and at a word firom 
him a trim sampan^ paddled by Malays 
in uniform, shot out to land the stran¬ 
gers. 

” How do you do ? ” he said, as the 
party reached the jetty. ” You are Eng¬ 
lish, I think ?” smiling pleasantly. 

” Drei of us,” Hertz replied, returning 
the greeting. ‘‘De oder ish moosh de 
same, sir. You are-” 

” My name is Merriman.” The stran¬ 
ger fixed his eyes on the Collector’s hook. 
Like Hertz, Mr. Merriman hod only one 
arm, and the coincidence appeared to 
strike him as singular; as, indeed, it did 
the Collector. 

” Den I vill introduce you,” the latter 
cried. “ Misder Merriman—Misder Yack 


Rider—Misder Harry Rider—sons of 
Misder Rider, de Orchid Importer of 
Drayt’orpe. I am a gollector. My name 
ish Hertz. Ve hafe come to Saravak to 
seek a blue orchid.” 

Mr. Merriman shook the youths’ hands 
heartily. 

“ Ah, then, I needn’t ask if you are here 
for business or pleasure. It’s a combina¬ 
tion of the two. You, I see,” addressing 
Hertz, ‘‘like myself have been w^here' 
arms are lost.” 

‘‘ Ach! Ja. Oonfortunately I hafe been 
in machinery. Be sure I lose my arm 
moosh against my vill. Ash you. I dink, 
sir?” 

Mr. Merriman smiled, saj’ing briefly, 
‘‘ I cut mine off myself. Come !—if you 
three gentlemen will again take your 
places in the boat I will conduct you to 
the Rajah.” 

“ Did you hear ?” Jack whispered. “ He 
said he cut his arm off himself.” 

Harry had heard, and was much inter¬ 
ested, but Mr. Merriman gave no expla¬ 
nation. 

Bounce returned to the Cockroach. 
The sampan^ paddled by the Malays in 
uniform, crossed the river, and our ad¬ 
venturers landed before Government 
House, the residence of the Rajah, Sir 
James Brooke. 

A square building with a broad, open 
verandah, standing on the crown of a 
grassy hill. Here and there stood pretty 
cottages among flowers, palm trees, and 
clumps of shrubs, wuth a background of 
jungle. In these, visitors were lodged 
when a ship of war paid a visit to Kuch¬ 
ing. 

As the Rajah of Sarawak is no hero of 
the imagination, a sketch of his extra¬ 
ordinary career previous to the date of 
this story can hardly fail to be of interest. 
It will also be a key to the ensuing chap¬ 
ters, and perhaps this is the proper place 
to introduce it. The strange and eventful 
story of his life in Sarawak has been told 
many times; he himself wrote a diary, 
and at least two ctf his friends have supple¬ 
mented it. Therefore it will be told very 
briefly here. 

In November, 1838, James Brooke, a 
private gentleman, sailed from England 
in the yacht Royalist. He had been fired 
by descriptions of the anarchy prevailing 
in these lovely lands—the unutterable 
wretchedness of the people—and he went 
out, to use his own words, ‘‘ to see 
whether nothing could be done.” 

In 1839 he wrote: ‘‘At length, then, 

I am on the coast of Borneo. Our work 
is .commenced. I have toiled and sacri¬ 
ficed much for this consmnmation; and 
now that it has arrived, I ask myself if I 
feel equal to the task. ... Oh I that my 
ability to serve these benighted people 
were equal to my inclination to do so 1 
My anxiety and my desires to ameliorate 
their condition are boundless ; and though 
the love of home may beckon me thither¬ 
ward, yet I must never dream of return¬ 
ing to my native land until at least some 
measure of good has been accomplished. 
... It is not only on private views of ad¬ 
vantage that I would act, but that I would, 
generally speaking, seek rather to add to 
my reputation than my fortune. To de¬ 
velop the resources of a large country is a 
task I should be most proud to accomplish; 
and whether we look to the benefits 
which must accrue to the natives, or 
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to the extension of British trade, it is 
equally calculated to arouse our best 
energies.” | 

His proceedings were bold and prompt. 
At that time a revolt unusually deter- I 
mined was being suppressed—at least, ; 
combated—by measures even unusually , 
savage. After studying the situation, j 

Mr. Brooke went on to Bmni, where the 
Sultan dwelt, and represented to him 
in strong terms the danger as well as fully 
of allowing the province to go to ruin. 
No revenue had been paid for years. The 
Dutch threatened. Tlie English would 
not be patient of such horrors for an in¬ 
definite term. The Sultan, alarmed, 
asked Mr. Brooke if he himself woubl 
undertake the government; Mr. Brooke | 
assenting joyfully, he put the province 
in his charge. This was in January, 1841, 
and so speedily did the Englishman restore 
order, with no force beyond the crew of 
his yacht and his own undaunted spirit, 
that eight months afterwards he was 
declared “ Rajah and Governor.” The ' 
country now was in his hands. He could 
do os he wished. He immediately drew , 
up a code of just laws, issued in 184”. In 
the same year he commenced his crusade | 
against piracy, the scourge of the Archi- j 
pelago, fostered and covertly encouraged I 
by the Briini nobles, sometimes openly. 
To say that ho risked his life a hundred | 
time s will convey but a poor idea of the | 
dangers and trials he encountered in his 
heroic endeavours to benefit the country 
of his adoption. He bore a charmed life. 
Wounded he was, several times seriously, | 
but work remained for him to do, and ho 
was spared to do it. In August 1842 ' 
Saraw'ak was ceded to him by the Sultan | 
upon condition of the yearly payment I 
of a sum of money. In 1847 he visited 
England after an absence of nine fruitful 
years. 

Her Majesty the Queen invited him to 
Windsor and received him most gi*aciously. 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the ’ 
metropolis presented him wdth the free- ! 
dom of the city of London. The Uni- . 
versity of Oxford conferred upon him the 
degree of LL. D. All classes united to . 
praise him and to do him honour. Some | 
time afterwards ho was made a Knight i 
Commander of the Bath. j 

The honours were well deserved. He j 
found Sarawak a land of misrule —a haunt 
of pirates and head-hunters; the Malays | 
downtrodden by the Bruni nobles, ' 
the Dyaks persecuted by the Malays. ! 
Murder stalked abroad under the light i 
of the sun. Among the Dyaks, that man I 
who had slain the greatest number of ! 
his fellows, and could show their heads 
in proof, was honoured and feared. No 
man was safe, or anytliing that was his. 

In a few years James Brooke made it a 
comparatively peaceful, prosperous, law- 
abiding Htate. 

Mr. Merriman led the party across a 
smooth lawn, set with flowering shrubs i 
and creepers here and there, over a pretty ; 
bridge spanning a creek, to the steps of I 
Government House. A sentry stood 
there, Malay of course, in pale-blue 
jacket, red sash, and white trousers, trim 
and soldierly. They entered the In'oad, 
shady corridor, furnished with cosy loung¬ 
ing chairs of wicker, tables, and abundant 
books, with piles of English newspapers. 
Barefooted servants, neatly dressed, stood 
around; one of them, salaaming grace- ■ 


fully, went ahead to announce the 
visitors. 

The corridor surrounded all the house; 
passing along they saw comfortable-look¬ 
ing rooms one after another on their 
left, handsomely furnished. Books and 
papers everywhere—plainly the Rajah 
was a great student. 

He was standing to receive them with 
a smile, having watched their transit 
over tlie river—a man of middle height, 
strongly and actively' built. The Malays, 
who pride themselves on their swords¬ 
manship, admitted that the Rajah had 
no match. His face, somewdiat scarred 
by small-pox, was waxen pale, very 
pleasant in expression, but very firm. 
The keen eyes looked his visitors through 
and through. The thin lips, smiling now 
and ahvays upon friends, had a terrible 
sternness in repose. The jaw was hard 
and square, as if cut in marble. No 
leader of men carried his credentials in 
his face more plainly to be read than 
Raj alt Brocdve. He was born to rule, 
and instinct had led him to the scenes 
where his character could find free play. 
His attire was careless, but admirably 
suited to the climate: white duck trousers 
and dark coat; a loose, turn-dowm collar, 
and black sailor’s knot; just showing, 
rolled round his waist, the national Malay 
sarong. No glitter of barbaric gold and 
jewels; no pomp. Yet he w’as every inch 
the Rajah, always just, and kindly, 
grandly courteous. He accorded to the 
lowest, the most degraded of his subjects, 
the treatment of a man. 

Mr. Merriman briefly introduced his 
companions and explained their busi¬ 
ness. 

“ I welcome you to Sarawak,” said the 
Rajah, pleasantly. “ I hope you w'ill find 
what \’ou have come so far to seek. I 
ma3" tell you that I have not heard of this 
* blue’ orchid, but for your sakes I hope it 
exists. You may count on me for anj’ 
assistance in m3* pow’er. Of course, you 
will come and go as \*ou think fit. Mr. 
Merriman will conduct 3"ou to a house 
which I hope 3 011 wiU look upon as 3'our 
own while 3 011 stav*. And now a w'ord of 
caution. I am addressing you 3'oung men 
more particularl3"—” 

Jack and Harry bow*ed. 

“ First—no adventures 1 I hope you 
understand that I do not allude to ordi¬ 
nary adventures of sport or travel-” 

Here Hertz, catching the Rajah’s drift, 
bow*ed. The Rajah resumed : 

‘‘ Above all things be courteous to na¬ 
tives. Remember that semi-civilised 
races generall}*, and Mala3’s especially, 
have a more exacting, scrupulous, and 
constant code of politeness than Euro¬ 
peans. And do not forget that the D3'ak8’ 
manners are copied from the Malays’. So 
far as your treatment of them is concerned, 
they are one and the same race. Should 
3^ou go among Sea Dyaks, bear in mind 
that these people are extremely high- 
spirited. You must thoughtfully avoid 
rousing the slightest suspicion of deriding 
anything you see—above all, of laughing 
at theii'usages. You must not pla3' tricks 
among yourselves, much more with them. 
But frank, hearty, S3*mpathctic laughter 
wiU never give ofience—quite the con- 
trar3’. The Sea Dyaks are a hospitable, 
improvable people, but they w ill not stand 
any nonsense w^hatever. I shall be glad 
of 3’our company at dinner this evening; 


Mr. Merriman will tell you the hour. I 
leave you in his care.” 

There was no mistaking the purport of 
the Rajah's w*ords. Courteou6l.y, plea¬ 
santly spoken, they implied that he would 
stand no nonsense—no liberties with his 
people, and they w'ere so understood. 

Mr. ^Icrriman reconducted the part3’ 
along the corridors, pausing at a room set 
apart for a collection of arms, curiosities, 
and appliances. 

“ This will interest 3’ou,” ho said, ad¬ 
dressing the youths. I presume, Mr. 
Hertz, that you have goods to land ? Sup¬ 
pose w*e leave our 3'oung friends hert; ? 
I will show' them the town when I have 
taken you to your ship.” 

So Jack and Harry w’ere left to amuse 
themsedves in the museum, whilst Hertz 
returned to ihe jyrahu to superintend the 
removal of the goods and baggage. 

Very interesting indeed did they find 
the Rajah’s collection. Here the3 made 
acquaintance w ith the singular sunij/itan^ 
or blow-pipe, a tube of hani w ood w ith a 
spear-head attached : the arrow's slender 
thorns of the sago-palm, or slips of w'oed 
scraped fine, their points poisoned with 
an extract from the Upas tree, so doadl\- 
that the Ujit, Kayan, Kermowit, or 
Pakaton is able to kill his foe at forty 
yards, death ensuing within half an hour 
in most cases. 

Here, also, were numerous 7 {risrs~[]ie 
Court sword of the Mala3'—w’ith beautiful 
wavv' blades, some inlaid with silver, 
the hilts of ivory, gold, and wood, en ¬ 
crusted with jew'cls. Here were lances, 
boar-spears, strange-looking tlint-lock 
guns, and numerous parangs^ both ilang 
and latok. 

They carefull3' examined a parang 
il uig^ of which w'eapon the\' had heard 
something fi*om Bounce. Luckih*, per¬ 
haps, they were not tempted to try the? 
edge of it. It is the natiomd sword of 
tlie Ka3'ans, an inland tribe, and is also 
used b3’ some of the Sea Dyaks, but it 
can only be safel3' wielded by a practised 
hand. Even Dyak bo3’s, familiar with 
the W'eapon from babyhood, sometimes 
wound themselves severel}’ when handling 
their father’s sword. The blade has a 
peculiar iwist, only to be seen when look¬ 
ing along the back; to this is attributed 
its extraordinai'y power. It is conciive on 
the one side, convex on the other, and tho 
concave side must alwa3'S be turned to¬ 
wards the object struck at, or the w e apon 
may fl3' back and wound the striker. In¬ 
serted in the sheath is sometimes a long- 
handled, short-bladed knife, with which, 
when the larger weapon has done its w ork, 
the Kayans are said to sever the head 
from the trunk of an enem3*. 

The latok is the commonest of 

Malay weapons or instruments, carried b3' 
everybody, since it is used for all manner 
of purposes ; —for chopping wood, clearing 
a path, driving nails, or anything, as well 
as for battle. It is a long, pointless iron 
sw'ord, two inches broad at the extreme 
end of the blade, thence gradually narrow¬ 
ing to tho hilt, where it is S([uare, and 
half an inch thick. The hilt itself, w hich 
is ver}* small, is bent at an obtuse angle 
to tho blade, whi( 4 i makes it extremely 
difficult to grasp—by unpractised Euro¬ 
peans, of course. 

The youths had not examined a tithe 
of the curious articles in the innseiiin w hen 
tliO courteous M]’. Merriman returned to 
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guide them on a tour of inspection through 
the “ Town of the Cat.” I 

Picture a swift stream crowded with i 
boats. On each bank, extending for 
nearly three-quarters of a mile, are the ' 
houses of the inhabitants—those in the i 
Malay campong erected on piles from six 
to twelve or eighteen feet high. Inter- I 
mingled with the houses are groves of i 
areca and cocoanut palms, with a back- j 
ground of jungle. For colour, groups of 
natives in brilliant costumes; tlie men, 
that is, the Malays, in bright-patterned 
tight jacket of silk or cotton, white trou¬ 
sers, head-handkerchief, and red and 
green tartan sarong^ a kind of petticoat, 
gracefully looped round the waist. 

Mr. Merriman led the w'ay to the 
Chinese quarter. Here, separated from 
the river by a muddy street and gi’ove of 
cocoanut palms, they found the bazaar, 
faced by a colonnade, and shaded from 
the fierce glare of the sun by draperies 
hung from pillar to pillar. 

The youths w’ere at once reminded of 
the Singapore street where they had en¬ 
countered the ainok. Similar incongruous 
and extraordinary articles w'cre exposed 
for sale. Silks, gold embroidered cloths, 
and edible birds’ nests; turbans and 
turtles’ eggs; tobacco, monkeys, and old 
guns ; sword-blades, krises, parangs^ 
skins, birds—parrots and parroquets, even 
small bears—a wonderful medley ! The 
thronging, jostling crowd, Malay, Chinese, 
and Kling, was familiar, but here and 
there stalked a curious Dyak, naked, ex¬ 
cept for the choivat —a waist-cloth—and 
numerous brass rings. The Malays pre¬ 
ponderated largely, even in the Chinese 
campong. 

Presently a group of three men attracted 
the youths’ attention. They were evidently 
strangers, as much interested in the novel 
scene as the English lads. Fine, athletic 
men they were, apparently clad in holiday 
attire. Scarlet chowais gleamed roimd 
their loins ; equally brilliant “ cloths ” 
swung loosely over their broad shoulders. 
Innumerable brass rings glistened on their 
arms and round their knees, tinlding plea¬ 
santly as they w'alked; while in their ears 
—the lobes of which hung almost to the 
shoulders—were still more rings of various 


sizes, as many as six in each ear, small at 
the top, and gradually increasing in size, 
the low’est weighing not much less than a 
quarter of a poimd. One, apparently a 
chief, wore, in addition to the rings, an 
alligator’s tooth, the upper part of the 
beak of a bird—the rhinoceros hornbill— 
and several little tinkling bells. At 
his side each man bore a parang^ the 
hilt decorated w’ith human hair dyed 
scarlet. 

“ Sea Dyaks from a distant river,” said 
Mr. Merriman, noticing the youths’ inter¬ 
ested glances. “ These are the men the 
Rajah particularly w’amed you about. 
They have come to see the sights of 
Kuching, ns comitry people visit London 
—perhaps to beg a favour from the Rajah. 
He won’t grant it, though,” he added, 
smiling. 

“ What is it ? ” Harry asked. 

“ Permission to go head hunting. They 
often ask, but of course are always re¬ 
fused.” 

“ I thought head hunting was a thing 
of the past,” Jack remarked. 

“ Not quite. We hope it soon will be. 
Of course the Dyaks wdll continue to take 
the heads of enemies slain in battle ; that 
the Government doesn’t object to; but 
lying in wait in the jungle for the first 
head that comes along, caring little whe¬ 
ther it grows on the shoulders of friend or 
foe so long as it is obtainable—going on 
the prowl for weeks together, and mur¬ 
dering every stranger that can be taken 
unawares, these are little Dyak pleasan¬ 
tries the Government doesn’t countenance. 
Here, in Sarawak, taking heads in the old 
style is called by an ugly name, murder, 
and punished accordingly.” 

“ But why do the Dyaks do it ? ” 
Because their fathers did so. It’s a 
strange custom of the coimtry, one of 
many. Perhaps some chief wants to 
name a child. A short time back a head 
was absolutely necessary. Perhaps a 
chief is dead. No doubt these fellows 
believe that if they can get a head, the 
man who has lost it will be the deceased 
chiefs slave in the Dyak heaven. They 
have always plenty of reasons to urge, 
and, as many Dyaks are born orators, 
they don’t lack pleaders.” 

( 7b continued.) 


They inspected the fort, a log building 
surroimded by a moat covered with 
clusters of a delicate white flower, its 
banks bright with crimson shoe-blossoms 
and pink lotuses; then visited the Malay 
campong, which extended for a consider¬ 
able distance on each bank of the river. 
The houses were raised on piles, the 
verandah of some being reached by a 
runged ladder, of others by a notched 
tree-trunk. The walls were of wood, or 
of a thatch, the roofs invariably of 
thatch. 

While they examined these “dove¬ 
cots,” a little girl suddenly dashed down 
a ladder into the pathway, screaming 
and laughing. She was followed by a 
crowd of girls, lads, and even men, all 
yelling at the top of their voices. 
Numerous Malays on the narrow wind¬ 
ing path joined in the chase, or sprang 
forward to intercept the fiigitive, and 
soon the girl was caught. 

“ What has she done ? ” cried Jack, 
alarmed. 

Mr. Merriman laughed, but did not 
answer. 

The youths rushed up to the crowd 
with frightened faces, fearing they knew 
not what—nothing less than a tragedy. 
The captive stood screaming in the 
centre of the throng, struggling in the 
grasp of at least a dozen girls armed 
with scissors, with which they were 
busily engaged snipping off the victim’s 
luxuriant black hair. 

“ Why, she has gold on her head I ” 
Jack cried. 

“ Exactly,” laughed Mr. Merriman. 
“ This is a prettier custom than head hunt¬ 
ing. You see her hair gleams with gold 
dust. It was sprinkled on by her parents, 
who turned her out of doors to be chased 
and caught—to lose the gold, and her 
hair with it.” 

“ But why have they dene it ? ” Harry 
asked. 

“ Oh, the Malays believe that this extra¬ 
ordinary hair cutting will result in even 
greater luxuriance. It’s a sort of charm.” 

They returned to the cottage appointed 
them by the Rajah, laughing. The tragedy 
had proved to be a pretty little comedy. 
Jack, indeed, called it a farce. 


Author of 


^ EORGE Rugman was just the companion 
Xy Axel wanted to cheer up the gloomi¬ 
ness of his young life. Light-hearted and 
free from care, having never known a 
wound nor a privation, and lo ddng at 
everything at its best, he had every 
reason for supposing that evorytliing was 
for the best in this best of worlds. Ac¬ 
cording to him. nothing was worth the 
trouble of troubling about. Ruin! It 
was merely a matter of comparison. 
The man who was called rich in our old 
society would be reckoned a beggar by the 
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side of a pickled pork merchant of 
Chicago. Discomfort? A great lord in 
the middle ages had in his castle far less 
comfort than the small shopkeeper of 
tliese days. lUness I It must be cured; 
otherwise what would bo the use of 
medicines ? The want of brains or talents, 
one could do without them, as he could 
testify, for he had always been at the 
bottom of his classes. 

These five rea.soning8 were all very 
w^oll, but they w^ould not hold water. 
Illness and ruin in particular, Axel knew 


FrhzoU,” etc. 


only too well, could not be considered as 
mere fancies. But Rugman’s gaiety was 
so irresistible, his optimism was so conta¬ 
gious, that in his company the boy often 
forgot his grief to again become young and 
free from care. 

Rugman libelled himself when he said 
he was without brains; he was, on the 
contrary, remarkably gifted and intelli¬ 
gent. But being much spoiled by his 
mother, w’ho was proud of his wit and 
good looks, and took him out with her 
into the world, and being naturally an 
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enemy of all restraint, he hatl never taken 
the trouble to work seriously or thoroughly 
learn his lessons, and he was consequently 
low down in his class. However, as at 
his father’s, who was a deputy of the i 
Riksdag, ho mixed in cultivated society, ! 
and besides, had at the Laroverk the in¬ 
estimable atlvauitage of listening to pro¬ 
fessors of the greatest merit, whose lessons, 
w’hether he liked it or not, fixed them¬ 
selves in his head, he gave no sign of 
ignorance at the dinners and gatherings 
of tlie great world, where nothing more 
than superficial knowledge is reijuired. 
And this gave him the text for a new | 
paradox for his favourite theory on the , 
uselessness of worry, and the wisdom of | 
leaving things to take their course. i 

One day they w'ere laughingly talking i 
to each other. Rugman, retiurning from | 
the Laroverk with his books and note- i 
books, was amusing himself by pretending i 
that the boys were overworked, that they 
were getting pale over their lessons, that 
all this desperate study was so much lost 
time; that once he left college there 
would be nothing he would do sooner 
than forget the little he knew. He ended 
by saying that if ever he became Minister 
of Public Instruction, he would give orders 
for the children to be amused as the 
first consideration, instead of being 
bothered with Greek and Latin, and the 
thousand other trifies for which they did 
not care in the least. 

“ Ah ! ” said Axel, suddenly turning 
sad, “you do not know what you are 
complaining of. Think for a moment 
seriously of what would be your feelings if 
by some chance your studies were suddenly 
interrupted, if you had to bo contented 
with half an education, and had to remain 
as you are-” 

“ I, my friend ? But I want nothing 
else from my father. It may surprise you 
to know that 1 consider I am as learned 
as I ought to bo; but it is a fact, none 
the less. I have no ambition to be a 
pedant; I have noticed that that sort of 
man is not appreciated in the world. I 
have tried to talk the matter over with 
my father, but he refused to discuss it w'ith 
me. He will have mo attend my classes 
and pass my examinations, and he will 
not have me neglect any of my duties. 
And they say that Professor Halsberg tries 
to pick out the most thankless tasks-” 

“ What do you mean by a thankless 
task ? ” asked Axel. 

“Well, that of our next Latin essay. 
Cato rises in the Senate, describes the 
power and riches of Carthage, declares 
that Rome cannot tolerate the existence 
of so formidable a rival, and ends with his 
famous aphorism, ‘ Carthage must be 
blotted out.’ ” 

“ And do you not think that is an inter¬ 
esting subject ? ” 

“ Not at all. The Carthaginians give 
me the shivers, and I have no hesitation 
in saying so-” 

“ But how about the Romans ? ” 

“ The Romans ? Oh, that is very 
ancient history. If you were to let me 
describe the last sitting of the Riksdag, 
where I have been, while I never was at 
the Senate of Romo; if you were to ^ 
me for an account of the last skating 
meeting on Milar lake, or something actual 
and alive, you would see what I would do. 
But as to these old Romans and Greeks, I 
wish they were-” 


“ It is a pity,” said Axel, with a laugh, 

“ that a chapter of the day’s news does I 
not appear in the list of examination sub¬ 
jects.’’ 1 

“Yes, it is a pity!” said the other, 
picking up this new puppet. “ Why, pray, 
if my eyes are not able to see what passes 
under my nose, why should I keep them 
strained on what is not within their range ? 

I am sure I shall make a horrible failure, 
that my father will be little pleased ; and 
as to Halsberg, he will simply crush me 
wdth contempt; w’hile if I had to write the | 
chronicle of last week I feel I could pro- j 
duce a passable article.” 

“ That I admit,” said Axel. “ But, be- • 


lieve me, you would find it very awkw’ard, 
and almost as if you had been disinherited, 
to have neglected the humanities, and to 
know nothing of W’hat cultivated people 
talk about, wdiether of the ancient or 
modem world. Y"ou may think me a | 
pedant or a bore to talk thus; but I have i 
had the experience that ages a lad and 
cures him of puerile illusions. Necessity 
teaches what a thousand lessons caimot 
make clear. I know now why our friends 
are so desirous of seeing us get on and 
profit by our schooltime. If I worked 
before, it w'as to moke myself agreeable to 
I my father, to Mr. Bistrom, or simply be- 
I cause what I studied interested me. I 
1 know now that these lessons I thought so 


little of, these hours w^e w’asted too often, 
are our most precious capital, a property 
none can take from us 1 ” 

The two boys walked along for a moment 
side by side and silent. 

“ Bah ! ” said Rugman. “ All that docs 
not prevent my having some Latin to 
translate for to-morrow of which I do not 
know a single word. And as father has 
put all the translations under lock and key, 
you may guess what a state I shall be in.” 
“ I wish I were in your place,” said Axel. 
“You are not speaking seriously ? ” 

“ But I am.” 

“ Strange taste ! The very name of 
translation gives me a headache.” 


I would give much—if I had anything 
to give—to have one to do,” said Axel, 
sorrowfully. 

“ In that case do mine 1 ” said Rugman, 
laughing. “ That is a pleasure you can 
easily have. Is it possible to cherish such 
an ambition ? ” 

“ You know very w'ell,” said Axel, 
laughing in spite of himself, “that the 
ambition is not to make a translation at 
I a venture without guide or master; but 
j to hear it corrected and commented on by 
a professor; to follow it with more difficult 
ones until you get to be a good Latinist. 
Never mind I Your offer is a tempting one, 

I after all; let me see what I can make of 
I it. What is the original ? ” 
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“An elegy of Ovid’s,” said Riigman, 
opening his note-book. “ You are rather 
strong f know, and may manage it.” 

And he sat down on a seat by the side 
of his comrade. 

“ It seems that I have forgotten tlio 
little Latin I ever kuev\V’ said Axel, hesi¬ 
tating to begin. 

“ Go on I Y'ou haven’t forgotten all 
that may come in useful,” said the other. 

Axel began to read :— 

“Qu'.im subit illiiis tri^tissirna noctis imago 
Qua* milii mam tfinpus in urL>o luit 
Quum repcto nocnan <iua tot mihi oara reliqui 
Labitur ex ocalis iiiiac quoque gutia mois” 

“ Surely,” said he, raising his head, 
“ you can make out the meaning of 
this ? ” 

“ Don’t you be too sure.” 

“ Wlien there returned to my mind the 
most sorrowful image of that night which 
was for me the last in the city, when I 
remember that night in which I left so 
many things that were dear to me, a tear 
now escapes from my eyes,” translated 
Axel freely. “You see the sense, don’t 
you?” 

“ Oh, yes, now you have explained it. 
But go on, please.” 

Interested by the commencement, de¬ 
lighted to find that he had forgotten 
nothing, that, strange to say, he even 
understood better than before, Axel went 
on to the end of this fine elegy, translating 
it with an ease and happiness of expres¬ 
sion that surprised him. 

“ Y'ou did it well! ” said Rugman. “ Did 
you not know it befi)ro ? ” 

“ No, upon m 3 ' word I ” 

“ But it is very difficult, don’t you 
know ? Tliere is no one in the class that 
knew it so well. Halsberg would like to 
have 3 ’ou in his class-” 

” And I should like it more than he 
■would,” ho could not help saying. 

“ See here ! ” said Rugman, who, though 
he could not gi'icve at not being able to go 
to school, had at least heart enough to 
take pit}^ on the sorrow of his companion. 

If these exercises amuse 3 - 011 , wh 3 ' don't 
you do them regularly ? ” 

“ How can I ? ” 

” Here is an idea. Ever 3 ' evening, 
whether I like it or not, I am obliged to 
spend two hours at these wretched tasks. 
]\I V' father will have it so. I cannot go 
out with my mother an 3 ’where unless tlie 
work is done. That sort of thing seems 
tempting to 3 -ou, wh 3 ’ do you not share it 
with me ? ” 

“ What! ” exclaimed Axel, delightedl 3 '; 
“would you-” 

“ No thanks, please. In the first place, 
I hate my own companv', and in the next, 
1 like yours. And with the disposition 
and zeal I see in yon, there is no necessity 
to be a great prophet to see that our read¬ 
ing together will be quite as useful to mo 
as it is agreeable. Nothing but the neces¬ 
sity of telling you the lessons would 
compel me to listen to them, and to be 
taught them, to have them explained to 
me.’ 

“ But, George !” exclaimed Axel, tonched 
by his comrade’s delicacy. What you 
are imposing on 3 'onrself is a veritable 
slavery. Y'ou. such-” 

“Such a booby, 3 'ou would say ? Go 
on, don’t stop on inv account I ” 

“ No, no ! ” protested Axel, enorgetierdl.v. 
“ You have just told me yourself that all 


this classical work wearies vou. Wh 3 ’ 
should I allow you to double the amount I 
of your w'eariness ! ” | 

“Listen,” said Rugman, more seriously ' 
than was usual to him ; “ I admit that it ; 
requires an effort, but I am sure I shall j 
profit most by it. My father sees that 
my work is hurried over; he worries I 
himself about it, and I am really sorry | 
to displease him. If 3 ^ou can accomplish I 
this miracle of making me work, you wiU I 
make him the happiest man in the world, ' 
and it is I, I repeat, who will be obliged 
to you.” I 

And George Rugman was right; not that i 
Axel could thank him too much for his | 
generous resolve; and I can assure you 
that my dear pupil was not one of those 
who look upon the kindness they receive 
as if they’ had a right to it. But, after 
all, the obligation waa reciprocal. If 
George did Axel the inestimable service of 
restoring him to the round of school life, 
and lending him the necessary books, 
and reporting to him the corrections and 
remarks of the master. Axel gave him 
the stimulant, the interest, and the life he 
needed. As under his careless exterior i 
the bo 3 % as I have said, hid a lively in- i 
telligence, he was not long in profiting 1 
by the new departure. Professor Hals- I 
berg recognised and welcomed a per- ! 
ceptible improvement, and Mr. Rugman, ' 
j W'ho regarded his son’s fancy* with ap- i 
' proval but without much hope, was soon ' 

I delighted at the results. 

I For nearly three months the two ' 
j friends worked on in this way*. Doctor 
I Magnus wrote to me that Axel was be- ■ 
j coming quite changed. Far from being j 
! fatigued, his strength seemed to be in- ' 
creased. He was growing rapidly, and 
his face which had been so pale vi&s re- ' 
gaining its healthy colour. | 

His mind also had become curiously 
matured. Everything he studied seemed ! 
to come easy to him. George, who took ! 
an interest in literature, assured him that ' 
some of his essays were remarkable, i 
Axel himself noticed that he was on the ' 
right road, although his own approAal 
and Riigman’s were not enough for him. 
He had more sense than to trust his own j 
i taste, for he knew he ■was inexperienced, j 
I More than once, xvhen with sore heart he i 
' watched hi.s father’s invincible atony and ! 

I helplessness, tlie poor boy wept at being 
deprived of the advice and opinions of 
! so sure and enlightened a guide. 

I One day the professor had given as the ! 

I subject of the essay a compari.son of the ! 

I merits of the “ Iliad ” and the “ .Eneid.” i 
George Rugman said that the subject was j 
' stale, tiresome, and in fact simply a bore, i 
! These symmetrical comparisons had ■ 

' something artificial about them which | 
irritated liim. It was a sort of thing 
quite out of fashion, and he did not feel 
up to such fill old game. The fact of the 
matter was that having hardly studied 
either of the poems he could not say 
much about them, not much at least that 
he could put into a serious composition. 

A prudently superficial critici.cm, such as 
i is heard in a drawing-room, he was quite 
equal to, and even more capable of than 
most people, but that was all. Axel, on 
the contrary’, knew the tv.’o masterpieces 
thoroughly, although at fifteen ho had 
not read through the “ .Eneid ” or “ Iliad ” 

I in the original. But altluiugh thece im¬ 
mortal productions of ancient genius had 


been revealed to him in a few brief ex¬ 
tracts, he had been curious to know more 
about them, and had read or re-read 
translations until ho knew aU about 
them. 

And 80 , as soon as the subject was 
mentioned, ideas crowded on him, and 
brilliantly and unmethodically he at once 
began to talk on the matter and gave his 
companion a sort of lesson. 

“ Much obliged for having set me on 
the road,” said Rugman. “ I know some¬ 
thing about my subject for once, and 
without losing time I will just jot down 
what yon have put into my head. Y’ou 
don’t mind my taking some of your ideas, 
do you ? Besides, I agree with you, and 
I can truly say the ideas are mine.” 

“ Good 1 ” said Axel. “ Don’t you think 
you are a little bit of a plagiarist ? Well, 
there is no one I should thhik less likely 
of being so.” 

And thereupon the two boys began to 
work. Rugman, more indolent in his 
rate of working than in his thinking, 
rattled away at his essay with unac¬ 
customed vigour, and for two hours the 
pen scratched on without a pause in the 
silence of the room. At length George 
haxl finished. 

“ The deed is done ! ” he said. “ A 
wonderful performance it is, or I am much 
mistaken. If I am not praised before the 
whole Laroverk this time I give it up I 
Are you going on iiiiich longer ? ” 

“ I have only got to wind up,” said 
Axel, raising his head. “ A page or two 
more will do it.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards they 
were reading to each other their respective 
performances. Axel had high praise for 
Riigman’s work, which was niucli better 
than usual. Rugman was quite wonder- 
struck at Axel’s essay*, but he did not say 
much, for an idea had suddenly occurred 
to him. 

Tliis idea, which he put into execution 
witliout a moment’s hesitation, I cannot 
say I approve of, and under no circum¬ 
stances would I recommend you to imitate 
it. But as it had important consequences, 
and as Rugman’s honest intention excused 
in some measure the dishonest means, I 
have no scruple in telling you all about 
the affair. 

To a certain extent urged on by the 
pleasing notion of having a lark, as boys 
call it, and to a certain extent incited by 
curiosity to discover if the professor’s 
opinion would coincide with his own, and 
above all incited by* the nobler desire to 
give a helping hand to his friend, George, 
as soon as Axel had gone out, took his 
friend’s essay and copied it out word for 
word. And next morning he handed it 
in to the professor as his o'U’n, resolved to 
xvait for the event. 

The day came when the essays were to 
be given back, and George, who was 
usually so quiet and self-satisfied, felt a 
certain amount of doubt about his pro¬ 
ceedings as he took his seat on tho 
form. 

^Vhat would the end be? Had the 
professor discovered the stratagem ? Sup¬ 
posing he said so before the other boys ? 
Rugman was too prond to think of clearing 
himself by explaijiing his motive before 
the whole class. He would have to bear 
the blame without saying a word—and 
be considered a client. A nice quarter of 
an hour, as they call it, he would have I 
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The professor, unconscious of his pupil’s 
trouble, spread out before him on the 
table the different essays and proceeded 
to criticise them. Without making an 
absolute mystery as to the names of those 
he praised or blamed on these occasions, 
he had the pleasant way of not revealing 
the names as he went through his correc¬ 
tions. His criticisms had consequently 
an impartial air, and the plan had the 
advantage of avoiding the jeers that the 
pitiless boys would have inflicted on 
the victims, and checking their regretful 
development of self-sufficiency. Hugman 
was in a position to appreciate the merits 
of this system on this occasion. 

“ Before proceeding to the arrangement 
in order and the correction of the essays,” 
said Professor Halsberg, ” I must first 
say something of a remarkable production 
which one of you has handed in; for it 
will not be enough to say merely that he 
is first; this essay is so superior to the 
others that it cannot be classified with 
them.” 

At these words all eyes were turned 
towards a boy of the name of Rosenthal, 
who was nearly always at the head of the 
class, although ho had never before been 
praised in sucli terms. The poor boy 
blushed up to the ears, and this confirmed 
the general mistake. Rugman, who had 
met the professor’s kindly glance, felt as if 
he would sink into the ground. 

“With the exception of a few slight 
faults attributable to inexperience,” con¬ 
tinued the professor, “ I have nothing but 
praise for this essay. To begin wdth, I 
find a certain systematic arrangement,” 
and he gave the class a look, as much as 
to say that this was not always the most 
prominent feature in the work submitted 
to him. 

“The plan is simple and clear,” he 
continued, “the subject has been con¬ 
scientiously studied, the development is 
harmonious, the style is excellent, there 
is nothing florid about it, no meaning¬ 
less phrases, nothing but the natural and 
spontaneous expression of what he know’s. 
And what gives me even more satisfaction 
is, that the ideas are not only just, but 
they are original, they are not found in 
all the text books. I will read you a few 
extracts fi:om this essay.” 
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^ The essay, I need hardly say, fully 
I justified all the praises of the professor, 
I but I cannot rec^ it to you for the very 
I good reason that it is not in my possession. 
I But I can tell you what Rugman told me 
a dozen times, and that is, that at the end 
of the reading his cheeks were quite as 
red as Rosenthal’s, for every now and 
then he had caught an approving glance 
through the professor’s spectacles which 
was quite insupportable. The rest of the 
! lesson he spent on hot coals, incapable of 
following the professor, making and un¬ 
making a host of plans with a view of 
getting rid of his borrowed plumes as 
soon as he could. 

The last word had hardly been said, 
before the boys hurried out mto the open 
air to discuss the criticisms, make sure of 
the name of the victor, and congratulate 
the unfortunate Rosenthal. Left alone 
with the professor, Rugman, who had 
just made up his mind, came up to him 
and asked if he would give him a private 
interview. 

“ Certainly, certainly I ” said Mr. 
Halsberg, kindly. “ I congratulate you, 
Rugman; you have made surprising pro¬ 
gress. For the first time I regret that 
the rule prevented my naming the author 
of the essay, and giving you all the honour 
you deser\’e.” 

“ Do not regret that, sir,” said Rugman, 
“ for I am obliged to tell you that I 
deserve none of your praise.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” asked 
the professor, much surprised. 

“ I am not the author of the essay that 
has obtained your approbation, I am sorry 
to say. I know I have been wrong, sir,” 
said Rugman, in a tone of honest regret; 
“ but please do not think I intended to gain 
i praise to which I am not entitled. In 
I truth I did not realise my stupidity imtil 
j you began to praise the essay. At first 
I had intended to rise and publicly confess 
I the truth; but in doing so I might have 
i made matters worse at least, it seemed 
I to me so in the confusion of the 
moment.” 

1 “ Well, well,” said the professor, somo- 

; what mollified but still perplexed, “ tell 
me what it all means, and where did you 
find a boy good enough to comr ose such 
an essay and modest enough not to sign 


his name to it, for I cannot make it outr 
I confess.” 

Rugman told him in detail how it harf' 
happened. He told him of Axel’s cruel 
position, of his heroic efforts to support 
his family singlehanded, of his bitter 
regret at being unable to continue his 
classes, of his quick intelligence, his love 
of study, and of the way in which the 
strange scheme had occurred to him, 
Rugman, after reading and admiring Axel’s 
composition, and of his substituting it 
for his own. And *if he was too true to 
himself to conceal that the demon of 
mischief had urged him on, he could with 
e^ual truth affirm that the desire to do 
his fidend a gcxid turn had been his 
principal motive. 

“ It was only just now that I under¬ 
stood how much I w'os to blame for 
having so acted,” said he as he finished ; 
“ the simplest thing to have done would 
have been to bring you the essay and ask 
you to look it over. You would not have 
reftksed ? ” 

“ Certainly not 1 certainly not! ” said 
the professor, whose wish to scold the 
culprit was almost forgotten in the thinking 
of Axel’s pathetic story. “ But in what 
a fix you have put me 1 I must go 
at once and report the w'hole matter to 
the rector. Wait here till you aie sent 
for.” 

Half an hour later Rugman was called 
into Dr. Crusenstolpe’s room, where he 
found the rector in conversation with the 
professor. 

He was asked to tell the story again, 
and this he did as well as he could, 
laying much stress on Axel’s comage and 
merit. The rector listened attentively, 
and after a short lecture in which severity 
was very strongly tempered with kind¬ 
liness, he was sent away without a w’ord 
being said regarding Axel. It was, how¬ 
ever, plain enough to Rugman that the 
doctor was deeply affected. 

A week later Madame Ebersen received 
from the doctor a most flattering letter, 
informing her that on account of his 
exceptional merit Axel would for the 
future be allowed to attend the Laroverk 
just as if his fees had been paid as 
usual. 

iTo bf continued.) 


A STORY 


Author cf 
CHJ^PTEB 

H OW long Jack Ross had slept on the 
top of the capstan he himself could 
hardly tell with any degree of accuracy. 
Soon after he had gone off a kind-hearted 
sailor happening to pass, not only threw 
a piece of tarpaulin over him and his 
hairy pillow, but tucked it in so that there 
was little danger of his falling off should 
the ship begin to roll. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, and 
nearer and still more near came the 
remorseless foe. Dinner was not thought 
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of, SO intense was the excitement of the 
chase; at any rate, the messman or chief- 
steward was told to hold it over. 

The Valorous was not captured yet, and 
might not be. That w'as the hope that 
buoyed every one up. Anything might 
happen, the wind might rise again, or the 
enemy’s ship might break down. 

Captain Scullamore had been personally 
to the engine-rooms several times, and 
there is no doubt about it that the Scotch 
engineer was doing his very best I 


BREEZE. 


r,” etc., etc. 

FBIENDS. 

But Jack Ross was entirely forgotten. 
No one had a thought for him or about 
him, or even remembered he had come 
on board. Even his friend, the surgeon, 
was busy forward somewhere, and for the 
time being was unaware there was any 
such boy as Jack Ross in the ship or even 
in the world. 

Perhaps, therefore, it was a good thing 
Jack was fast asleep. 

Now had it been winter or later autumn 
the brave ship Valorous would undoubt- 
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edly have got clear away, but in this far 
northern clime in summer the sun lingers 
long above the horizon and there is really 
hardly any night at all. And so toward 
ten o'clock the enemy got near enough to 
the Valorous to fire a shot. 

It was the awfiil tearing, rending sound 
of that great gun that awoke the two 
Jacks. Jack Boss had been dreaming 
that he was sailing through the air on a 
voyage to the moon, and that just as he 
had caught hold of one of its horns the 
whole concern had exploded and blown 
him into space. 

And literally speaking he was blown 
into space, for so startling was the sound 
of the gun that he had sprung up and 
rolled right off the capstan, alighting all 
in a heap on the deck. 

He was not hurt, however. He was 
used to Mis and tumbles of all kinds, and 
it took a good deal to injure either Jack 
Ross or Jack Skye. Both recovered their 
equilibrium and presence of mind next 
moment, and gazed curiously around them. 

The engines were stopped. The flag 
was being hauled down. The Valorous 
had surrendered to a foreign foe I 

In the dead or the almost dead silence 
that ensued aft, when the engines were 
stopped, the voices of men singing down 
belq^ forward could be distinctly heard. 
And this was the refrain :— 

“ Britons never, never, NEVER shall be slaves ! ” 

“ Quartermaster ! ” shouted the first 
lieutenant. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Stop that singing forward there.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! ” 

The quartermaster skipped forward with 
a rush and a run. 

“ Here, you duffers,” he sang out, “ Hi I 
Below there 1 Stop that row. Don’t you 
know the ship is taken ? Britons or not 
Britons, every man Jack among ye is a 
slave.” 

“ Cock-a-doodle-oo-oo ! ” crowed one of 
the men. 

“ Cock-a-dood-” 

Before he could finish his second crow, 
the quartermaster had leapt below, and 
with one crunching blow from his fist 
rolled the fellow under his own mess 
table. 

“ That’s the way I quells insubordina¬ 
tion, don’t ye know,” he said. “ That’s 
what I call hitting the nail on the head.” 

Then he quietly returned to the upper 
deck. 

Before long the enemy’s ship had laid 
the Valorous aboard, and an armed boat 
was soon hastening towards her. 

All this was exceedingly interesting to 
the two Jacks. Jack Ross indeed could 
scarcely disabuse his mind of the idea 
that it was all stem reality, especially 
when he saw that swift boat filled with 
armed men speeding towards the Valor¬ 
ous. Would they all be taken prisoners, 
he wondered? 

Would they be put in irons or hanged 
at the yard-arm, or shot, or made to walk 
the plank according to the time-honoured 
custom of pirates bold and buccaneers? 
Anyhow the ship was taken and the flag 
had been hauled down. These were 
solemn facts, though the officers of the 
Valorous did not seem to take on much 
about them. Why; they even passed the 
word for the side boys in order to make it 
more easy for the officer in command of 


the enemy’s boat to find his way on 
board. 

The ship was taken. Every one knew 
this, with one exception. This was Jack 
Skye. During the short time he had been 
on the Valorous he had succeeded in 
making himself thoroughly intimate with 
nearly every man and boy on board, from 
the Vice-Admiral down to Roily-Polly, the 
little black lad who ran messages for all 
and sundries, and waited on the en¬ 
gineers’ mess. Jack Skye knew them 
all, and knew that they were part and 
parcel of the ship. His ship. Yes, Jack 
Skye was in command. At least he 
believed so. And it was not by his orders 
that the flag had been hauled down, and 
the vessel surrendered. How then dared 
that strange officer with cocked hat and 
clanking sword come up from somewhere, 
up out of the sea apparently, and alight like 
a bird of evil omen on his—Jack Skye’s— 
quarterdeck. 

But Jack would teach him better man¬ 
ners, he would- 

“ R-r-rowff-r-r-r-ow-ow! ” 

It was barking and growling and 
screaming all run into one as the Skye 
went for the enemy in command. 

Jack Ross rushed to seize his dog and 
save the officer, but not before a cata¬ 
strophe occurred, that, had it been real 
warfare, might have been fraught with the 
most disastrous consequences. For in 
springing nimbly back to avoid the 
canine onslaught, the enemy’s foot caught 
in a coil of ropes, and down he rolled into 
the lee-scuppers. 

The enemy’s loss was Jack’s gain, for 
in falling he presented not his front but 
his back to Jack, and in a fractional part 
of a second the dog had rent his nether 
garments, gold-laced though they were, 
right do^^Ti to the heel of his boot. 

Then Jack Ross seized Jack Skye in his 
arms, and rushed below, the doggie snarl¬ 
ing all the time, however, and assuring 
everybody all round that he meant to do 
worse as soon as he was at liberty once 
more. 

The whole scene was ludicrous in the 
extreme; the officers laughed and the 
men tittered, while the marine officer 
turned smilingly round to the assistant 
paymaster and said: 

“ Capital! Glorious ! I’ve got it all 
here ”—he tapped his camera—“ the 
whole play in three acts. It will come in 
beautiMly to illustrate my book, * The 
Men you meet in the Navy! ’ ” 

Captain Scullamore now met the enemy 
half-way and lifted his hat. The enemy 
smiled and retmned the salute, utterly 
ignoring his rent and ragged uniform. 

The ship was handed over most grace¬ 
fully, and the enemy accompanied the 
officers below to the ward-room, and, 
judging from the sounds of merriment 
that presently issued therefrom, it was 
evident enough that the officers of the 
Valorous had not taken the capture of 
their ship very much to heart. 

Now, in real warfare most of these 
officers, and of the men as well, would 
have been taken on board the enemy’s 
ship, while a prize crew would have been 
appointed to the Valorous. She would 
then have started for the enemy’s country, 
and in the event of her not being retaken 
by some British ship during the voyage, 
would have been remanned and armed, 
and sent to fight against her own country. 


As it was, the vessel Was simply declared 
“out of the war” and would return to 
England to wait for further orders. 

The enemy’s officer rowed back to ihe 
turret ship, and with him went Captain 
ScuRamore himself, the marine officer 
and surgeon, not as prisoners—oh no—but 
as guests, and a very jolly supper they 
found waiting for them. 

Early next morning, with three hearty 
cheers given and returned, the two ships 
parted company, the Valorous bearing up 
for the south, the enemy going to bombard 
more towns and vill^es and bring further 
disgrace on the British flag—if she could. 

But how would it Me now with the 
two Jacks ? 

Ah I How, indeed ? 

It was not until he awoke next day in 
the screen berth which the doctor had 
got rigged up for him between two guns 
on the main or fighting deck, that Jack 
began to realise that his position on board 
the Valorous was a somewhat embarrass¬ 
ing one. 

Here he was on a strange ship almost 
an utter stranger to every one, already far 
from home, getting farther and farther 
away, and literally without money and 
without clothes. The thoughts of clothes 
carried his mind away back to the little 
cave where he had undressed in order to 
enjoy a swim. The servants at the 
Puftin’s Nest knew he was in the habit 
of bathing here, and so did Magnus Wilde, 
his old fisherman friend. Somebody 
would be sure to find his clothes and take 
them sadly home, and he could not help 
picturing to himself the grief of poor old 
Nannie, and his good kind uncle, just as 
I have endeavoured to describe it in a 
previous chapter. 

He was sitting very disconsolately on 
the edge of the swing cot engaged in this 
gloomy train of thought, when the comer 
of the canvas curtain was lifted, and in 
popped the surgeon himselfl He was 
snc^ng, and looking altogether as fresh as 
a meadow lark. 

“Hullo! old man,” he cried cheerily, 
“ what, not dressed yet ? Why, it will be 
‘ Down cots and screens ’ in ten minutes 
time.” 

“ Good morning. Sir,” said Jack, “ I’m 
glad you’ve come, for I really don’t know 
what to do.” 

“ What to do ? Why, put on your 
clothes of course, after you’ve h^ a 
‘ slunge,’ and come down to breakfast.” 

“ Ah ! that’s where it is. You see I 
haven’t got any clothes. These are not 
mine, and-” 

“ Nonsense, Smart the midshipman is 
the nicest little man out. He’ll be quite 
annoyed if he thinks you are not happy. 
Besides, my boy, I have taken up serge 
for you from the paymaster, and the ship’s 
tailors are at this moment busy on a nice 
little suit for you. Come, I’ve been in a 
comer myself before now, and I know 
what it is. Now, we are going to send 
you home first chance, and we’ll write 
first chance to your imcle to say you are 
safe. So it will be all right. And look 
here, I’m going to lend you five sove¬ 
reigns. Nay, nay, I’U have no thanks. 
You can’t get along without money, and 
your uncle can repay me when I run up 
to his place some of these days to enjoy 
a week’s sea-fishing and collecting 
plants.” 

The tears gathered in Jack’s eyes. 
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“ I didn’t expect such kindness,” he 
said, “ as I have had here. Oh, doctor, 
how glad my uncle will bo to see you, for, 
mind you, ho really thinks a deal more 
of me than ho ought to; all for sake of my 
father, you know.” 

“ I don’t know so much about that, my 
lad; and as for the kindness you’ve 
experienced, he wouldn’t be worth the 
name of a sailor who wouldn’t be kind to 
a lad in your plight. Besides, you know, 
it really was ' our fault, or, to saddle the 
right horse. Jack, it was the fault of 
Admiral FitzRoy Flint, who despatched 
the boat to pick you up, for I daresay you 
w'ould have managed to swim back all 
right.” 

“ Oh, easily, sir; I often swim a mile 
out and a mile back, and so does little 
Jack here.” 

Little Jack was curled up at the foot 
of his master’s cot, and as the 
doctor spoke his dark eyes seemed 
riveted on his face as if he were 
trying hard to understand every 
word of the conversation. 

Just at that moment a little 
bit of the curtain was pulled 
aside, and a head appeared. It 
was Midshipman Smart’s. 

“ May I come in ? ” 

“ Of course.” And up jumped 
Jack Ross. 

The middie was in fiill uni¬ 
form. Poor Jack had nothing 
on save one white garment, but 
the two met and laughingly 
shook hands right cordially 
nevertheless. 

“ Now you know,” said Smart, 

“ you are something better than 
a stnpid-numerary, and I’m the 
bearer of a message from the 
president of our mess, so it must 
be a message — see the pun, but 
then! never mind. The presi¬ 
dent of our mess is Sub-lieuten¬ 
ant Wilkins. Wilkins isn’t half 
a bad fellow, though ho is big 
and burly and bats us youngsters 
about fearfully sometimes. Well, 
we had a meeting this morning, 
and if the doctor will allow you, 
you are to be the guest of the 
giin-room as long as you are in 
the ship, and of course you’ll 
feel very miich more at home 
with us than among a parcel 
of old fogeys like the doctor 
here. Oh doctor, doctor, don’t 
pull my ears so. You’re not 
faded nor a fogey—I declare 
you’re not.” 

“ But,” continued Smart, as 
soon as the smgeon let go his 
ear, “here comes my servant 
—I know his sturdy step. Come 
in, Scott.” 

Scott was a big Highlander 
and a marine. He boldly pulled 
the curtain aside, and pushed his 
way in. He flung down a bath 
wuth an awful rattle, and went 
outside again, speedily to retiun 
with a bucket of water and a 
bundle. This latter, by the 
gTEUjious permission of Jack 
Skye, he deposited on the cot 
and immediately opened it up. 

“ Now, everybody in our 
mess,” said the middie, “ contri¬ 
buted something to this useful 


heap. Look, see, there is a sponge, and 
brush and comb that have never been 
used, and here are towels and tooth¬ 
brushes, ditto, ditto, some underclothing, 
ditto, ditto, some collars and neckties, and 
a cap; and the tailors have nearly finished 
your suit already. Just imagine it is 
Christmas then, and that my Highland 
servant is Santa Claus, and — there you 
are! ” 

“I’ll never be able to thank you all 
enough,” said Jack. 

“ Fiddlesticks ! I mean, nonsense I 
The doctor and I are going to visit your 
imcle’s diu-ing the next spell of leave we 
have. Aren’t we, doctor ? ” 

“ I am going to, and perhaps I’ll take 
you with me if you’re good. And now 
Middie Smart, cut, and let Jack dress. 
I shall give him the use of my cabin, and 
he’ll feel quite at home. He’ll breakfast 


with me this morning. Smart, and then 
perhaps we’ll send him to the gim-room.” 

As soon as Jack had taken his bath ho 
felt refreshed and happy, and hopeful as 
well. 

The doctor returned soon. 

“ I’ve good news for you. Jack. There 
has been a fishing-boat or cobble alongside, 
and the Admiral has given the man a 
sovereign to take a letter addressed to 
your uncle straight away to the main¬ 
land.” 

“ But why couldn’t the man have taken 
me myself? ” 

“ ’Pon my honour, Jack, I don’t believe 
the old Admiral ever thought of that. 
That certainly w’ould have been the easiest 
way out of the difficulty; but, after all, I 
daresay Admiral Flint thinks you will be 
all the better for a bit of a holiday. Be¬ 
sides, you know, your clothes are not ready. 


Off we go!" 
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and we could hardly send you home the 
same as we found you.” 

Jack laughed, and admitted there w’as a 
good deal of truth in that. 

In a few minutes Jack was dressed and 
ready to go on deck. Then down came 
the screen berth, down came the cot, and 
the deck was dried and tidied all as if by 
magic. 

^most at the same time eight bells 
rang out amidships. 

Ding-dong — tog-dong — ding-dong— 
ding-DONG. 

The last stroke of the bell was quite 
a startling one. It was followed by a 
good deal of noise both fore and aft, 


shouting of orders, the shrill notes of the 
bo’s’n’s pipe and the rush of many feet. 
The watch was changed, sentries were 
relieved, with a deal more manoeuvres that 
were quite unintelligible to Jack Ross. 

One thing he did understand, however, 
and that was the almost solemn notes of 
Britain’s beautiful anthem :—“ God save 
the Queen.” 

The band of the old Valorous was but 
a small one, but it discoursed very sweet 
music ; and standing on the quarter-deck 
on this bright and beautiful morning, with 
the sunlight sparkling from every wave as 
if showers of chamonds were falling on the 
water, with everything around, aloft, and 


O NE of the sweetest pets I ever had was a 
dear little Derbian opossum, a much 
more distant relative of the kangaroo, but a 
relative nevertheless. The marsupials, or 
animals which have pouches for carrying 
their young, were once scattered all over the 
world (there were plenty of them in what is 
now Great Britain); but most of them have 
long since become extinct, so that the sur¬ 
vivors are confined to two quarters of the 
globe—Australia and certain of the neigh¬ 
bouring islands, where we find the kangaroos, 
wombats, wallabys, dasyures, bandicoots, 
and phalangers: and a limited portion of 
America, where we have one small group 
only, the opossums. In these, the opossums, 
the pouch is so small that it is useless as a 
receptacle for the little ones, so the mother 
carries these on her back, even to the num¬ 
ber of a dozen of them, with their tails 
lashed round hers, and a very pretty sight 
it is too. 

I bought one in Colon from a nigger whose 
dog had brought it in from the jungle which 
hemmed in that fragrant town in those days; 
it was rather an extraordinary “ find ” for a j 
dog, because these little animals live in trees 
for the most part. There she was, however, 
about the size of a large rat, with a very long 
bare strongly-prehensile tail, her fur of a 
delicate lavender-grey and white, and two 
exquisite shell-like ears, always quivering 
and vibrating nervously; quite uninjured, j 
and carrying one tiny baby no bi‘;;:cr than a 
mouse on her back. All the others, I suppose, 
had been killed by the wretched dog. This 
little one eventually grew up and, as I have 
said, made one of the jolliest pets I ever 
possessed. But the mother was not nice—she 
turned out to be very spiteful and suspicious, 
though, poor thing! she had had enough to 
make her so. These opossums are nocturnal 
animals, and at first it used to be very funny 
to see the young one lying along her back or 
aide, fast asleep and quite unconcerned, 
securely anchored by his little snaky tail, 
while she was darting here, there, and every¬ 
where, in the evening when she woke up, 
eager and hungry. 1 didn’t mind her biting 
me or other people, but I did object when 
she took to beating her baby, as she did after I 
a time, so that the poor little chap was I 
afraid to come near her at night. This was | 
after 1 brought them to England, and had 
them installed in the little menagerie which 
my father had built for the live stock which 
I sent or conveyed home. It was the height ! 
of summer, so that there was not much dan¬ 
ger of little ’Po.ss catching cold through being 
deprived of the maternal warmth at night. I ' 


MT ESCAPES. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s. 

PART n. 

had been sitting up writing until nearly three 
o’clock one morning, broad daylight, and on 
going to have a peep at the animals before 
turning in—as I always did, and as I always 
do now—I saw a sight that made my blood 
run cold. The little ’possum had got loose, 
—I suppose his unnatural mother had been 
giving it to him until he had resolved to run 
away from home, and had squeezed himself 
out through a space between the bars that I 
should not have thought would have per¬ 
mitted the passage of his body; and at the 
moment when I looked through the glass 
door of the house, he was just in the act of 
lowering himself down the smooth perpen¬ 
dicular wall of the crocodiles’ tank to drink, 
holding on by the tip of his tail hooked over 
the parapet. I knew his nervous tempera¬ 
ment well enough to be aware that if I made 
the least sound or movement, he would start 
violently and tumble headlong into the water, 
and that a splash would cause the crocodiles 
to snap at once; so I held my breath almost* 
while he quenched his thirst, with his head 
literally nearly touching a great pair of jaws 
that I feared every moment would engulf 
him. But he hoisted himself up again in 
safety, and the crocodile gave no sign—an 
“ escape ” in a double sense ! From that 
hour ’Possum junior was rated on an inde¬ 
pendent footing, while his cruel old parent 
was sent to the Zoological Gardens. 

There have been marvellously few escapes 
I at the Zoo during the whole period of its 
I existence; indeed, I can’t call to mind a 
I single instance of anything that might fairly 
I be called an escape proper there, with the 
exception of a few snakes and the historical 
I adventure of the hippopotamus. When the 
powder-barge blew up on the Regent’s Canal, 
nearly twenty years ago, some of the glass 
in the old reptile-house was broken by the 
force of the awful explosion, but the inmates 
of the cages did not get out, nor w'ould there 
have been much difficulty in re-capturing 
them if they had, though one of the daily 
papers drew a graphic imaginary picture 
of pythons and boa-constrictors roaming all 
over London and devouring people. Many 
of the larger beasts were seriously frightened, 
and were for some days disposed to injure 
themselves by beating about their cages ; but 
I think the only things that really got adrift 
were some birds from an aviarj’ which was 
shattered, and these were nearly all brought 
back alive. j 

The Gardens were first opened to the 
public in 1828, little more than sixty years 
and of couri^e well within the memory | 
of thousands of people now living. And it j 


below so neat and trim, the white sails, 
the well-coiled ropes, the polished brass 
and wood-work, the ivory decks, and the 
men themselves the picture of health and 
happiness, w'as it any wonder that Jack 
Ross registered a vow’ to himself then and 
there, that, come w-eel come woe, ho would 
never be anything else save a sailor ! 

There was a good deal of romance in all 
this perhaps, and there w'os a large share 
of romance in the bo.>’s nature. Ah! 
well, he might live to have all this taken 
out of him; or, better still, toned down by 
the stem realities of a life on the ocean 
wave. 

(_To be continued.) 


seems hard to believe that only so short a 
time has elapsed since it w^as necessary for 
the Zoological Society to obtain the per¬ 
mission of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to put up a high wire fence all round 
the Gardens (which were much smaller then 
than now), not to prevent the animals from 
escaping, but to keep out the hares with 
which Regent’s Park was literally infested at 
that date, and which used to get in and 
commit sad ravages among the flowers. I 
think it must be about llie same period that 
Lord Malmesbury records in his diary that 
he shot pheasants in the Park. There are 
no hares or pheasants there now, but there 
is something worse—cats ; these are terribly 
destructive to the young water-fowl, the 
breeding of which has always been a special 
aim of the Society, and one attended with 
marked success. In Calcutta the crocodiles 
from the Hooghly have more than once 
found their way through the fences or over 
the walls of the Zoo there, and have eaten 
the much-prized black swans. 

Talking of the Zoo- ours, I mean—I can 
tell you of a funny sort of escape from there, 
not exactly the kind I meant to write about. 
There is a certain kind of green leech which 
is found in great abundance in the south of 
Europe ; it lives on earthworms, which it 
swallows w’hole. I believe it occurs nowhere 
else—except in Regent’s Park ! No doubt one 
or two were accidentally imported into the 
Gardens in some wet moss packing or some¬ 
thing of that sort, whence they found their 
way outside and spread ; now you may see 
them in considerable numbers in the Park 
on any morning following a damp night. 
This reminds one of the celebrated earthworm 
and fresh-water jelly-fish at the Botanic 
Gardens, thriving there, whose native lands 
have not yet been discovered. The gold¬ 
fish occasionally found in the Trafalgar 
Square fountain-basins are escapes from the 
glass-globes of the men who hawk them 
about the streets for sale, whose practice it is 
to change the water at these basins in hot 
W'eather. 

The old reptile-house at the Gardens had 
served a variety of puriDoses in its time before 
it was devoted to serpents and lizards ; it 
had been a lion-house, a monkey-house, a 
carpenter’s shop, and several other things-- 
I forget w’hat. Now, re-floored and practi¬ 
cally rebuilt, it does duty as a habitation for 
wild cats and weasely sort of things — coati- 
mondis, mongooses, polecats, akunks, ocelots, 
lynxes, and so forth. It is the one house in 
tile place where people arc observed to apply 
their handkerchiefs to their noses; they go 
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in placid enough, but come out making 
awful grimaces. I rather like it; it reminds 
me of my cabin on board the dear old Elbe, 
homeward bound, when the increasing cool¬ 
ness of the air as we steamed northward 
compelled me to bring all my pets down 
from the deck. Well, when this small cats’ 
house was a reptilium it got so rotten at last 
that the snakes used to leak out now and 
then ; indeed, most of the smaller ones had 
to be kept in boxes in the keeper’s room, and 
were not seen by the general public at all. 
The floor had great gaps in it, through which 
horrible, great bronze cockroaches used to 
stream up at night—ugh ! Many a shudder 
I’ve had there after hours, worse than any 
ever excited by the occupants of the cages. 
The building swarmed too with nasty little 
ants, which used to torment the poor serpents 
dreadfully. Of course the creatures were 
guarded as carefully as possible, and no snake 
remained in a den which did not seem safe 
and sound, while mouse-holes and soft places 
in the wood-work were covered with zinc; 
but in spite of every precaution an escape 
would happen now and then, especially when 
little families arrived unexpectedly. Two 
small daboias, or Russell’s vipers, a very 
poisonous Indian species, found their way 
down through the boards and were discovered 
in a corn-bin in the store-room below; and I 
have already told you the romantic history 
and tragic death of the Persian Zamenis who 
was lost there for six years—“ The Adventures 
of a Snake,” “B.O.P.” November 30th, 1889. 

I was talking to the keeper in his room 
behind the cages one very wet day, on which 
there was scarcely anybody in the Gardens 
and the reptile-house had not a single visitor, 
when the boy came running in, and said the 
cat had got a snake on the floor. And, sure 
enough, there was puss, a lovely Angora, be¬ 
longing to the house, gravely rolling a little 
seven-banded serpent backwards and for- 
%vards on the boards —not in the least alarmed 
or excited herself, but no doubt putting the 
poor little seven-band in a terrible fright, for 
he had curled himself up into a compact ball. 
We rescued him from his unpleasant posi¬ 
tion of live plaything, and restored him to 
the more congenial society of his brothers 
and sisters—thirty or forty of them, averag¬ 
ing about seven inches in length, and capable 
of finding egress through tiny apertures 
which would afford no such opportunity to 
their mother. It is wonderful what cats will 
do with snakes, even the most venomous 
ones—pick them up in their mouths and 
carry them about and play with them until 
they absolutely worry them to death, and yet 
they never seem to get bitten. Perhaps the 
creatures undergo a kind of mesmerism which 
dulls their feelings ; people who have escaped 
from the claws of tigers declare that some¬ 
thing of the sort takes place, and that there 
is little either of terror or physical pain in 
such a position; at any rate, it is certain 
that animals seized by cats great and small 
make very little effort to get free or to act on 
the defensive, even whilst they are practically 
uninjured. At Fort William, near Calcutta, 
a Government allowance of six rupees a 
month is (or used to be) authorised for the 
maintenance of a number of cats to kill the 
cobras—though whether they did actually 
effect as much serpenticide as they obtained 
credit for, or whether they simply starved 
the reptiles out by keeping down the rats 
and mice, is more than I can scy. Anyhow, 
one cat at least was kopt in each ravelin, and 
there were certainly at one time plenty of 
cobras. Underneath the stronghold is a 
beautifully constructedl series of mines, one 
of the best examples of Vauban’s system of 
fortification, and in Ibise disused passages 
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I the snakes throve undisturbed and multiplied 
I exceedingly, so that the work of inspection, 
which was supposed to be done once every 
three years, was attended with no small 
I danger to the ofllcials. The clue to these 
mines was lost for a time some years ago. 

I On another occasion at the Zoological 
; Gardens, when the keeper arrived in the 
I morning he found the ropes and pulleys by 
, which the doors of the larger cases were 
raised, as well as the iron girderj supporting 
I the roof, all alive with small yellow snakes, 
which had been bom during the night and 
had deserted their mamma by climbing the 
I tree and making their way through the 
ventilator at the top. The yellow snake, or 
I yellow boa as it is sometimes called, is a 
I small but very ill-tempered constrictor found 
I in Jamaica. Queerer still, about sixteen 
I years ago, during a promenade concert in 
the Zoological Gardens at Antwerp, one 
summer evening a little python about two 
feet long suddenly made his appearance on 
the gravelled walk in front of the band-stand, 
and created quite a sensation amongst the 
visitors. A keeper was hastily summoned 
and took the intruder into custody; and on 
his way to the two long low dens under the 
museum, which at that time formed the only 
accommodation for serpents in the Antwerp 
Zoo, he met another young python, hurrying 
off to the concert with all the assurance of a 
season-ticket holder. A third was inter¬ 
cepted in its wild career just as it was 
wriggling out through the grated drain of 
the cage, and investigation revealed a whole 
heap of them in a dark comer inside. The 
singular part of this episode is that the eggs 
from which they had been hatched must 
have been lying there unperceived for a con¬ 
siderable period—snakes didn’t receive as 
much attention there in those days as they 
do now. Three of these baby pythons fell to 
I my share, and did well. 

Nasty dens those were, if you wanted to 
get into them. The stone floor was about on 
a level with your face as you stood in the 
passage behind ; the small square doors 
opened flush with the floor, and two stones 
projecting from the wall underneath con¬ 
stituted the only steps by which to climb up. 

! The consequence was that it was necessary 
to use both hands in order to drag one’s body 
up through the aperture, which was scarcely 
big enough to admit a man’s shoulders ; and 
while thus worming your way painfully in 
you were utterly at the mercy of any of the 
snakes who might choose to go for your face 
—they were all West African pythons, some 
of them eighteen and twenty feet long and as 
brisk as bees, for they were kept well heated. 
Then when once inside, the ceiling was too 
low to allow of one’s standing upright. 
When I went in to select my little snakes, 
one of the big ones came smashing at us 
every time the door was opened, in spite of 
being repeatedly discouraged with a blanket; 
so at last I wrapped my own head up in the 
mg, and the keeper took me by the legs and 
shoved and bundled me in. Then, being 
able to act less at a disadvantage, I covered 
down the over-attentive python, and made 
my choice at leisure from the hissing little 
pile in the far comer. 

The 3.55 p.m. down train from Paddington 
once emerged from the tunnel leading into 
Teignmouth Station with the guard standing 
terrified on the footboard outside his com¬ 
partment. He was taking personal charge 
of some of the animals with which I had 
just arrived from the West Indies (without, 
however, knowing exactly what they were), 
and one of these, a green iguana, a great 
crested lizard measuring over five feet to 
the tip of its whip-like tail, had got adrift 


when the train had just passed DawHsh. 
The basket which formed its travelling 
quarters had been pinched between two 
packages, and this opened the wicker-work 
at the end sufliciently to admit of its escape, 
greatly to the alarm of its custodian, at 
whom it had hissed vigorously (“ spit,” he 
said, but that was a little error due to the 
derangement of his nervous system). The 
iguana was up in the rack overhead when I 
went in and secured him—nobody was killed 
or wounded. They don’t bite much, these 
crested iguanas, but they lash most viciously 
with their tails; my face was cut right 
across by a direct upward stroke, quick as 
lightning and entirely without warning, 
from one over which I was bending, and I 
believe if it had caught me in the eyes it 
would have blinded me. 

I once reached home with another great 
lizard, a teguexin, in a similar basket—or 
rather cage, made of reeds, light but fairly 
strong, and, if large enough, a capital summer 
prison for things of this sort. I forget what 
time of the year it was, but it couldn’t have 
been very cold or I should have transferred 
my beasts immediately to heated cages ; and 
at the same time it wasn’t very hot, because 
there was a fire that night in my father’s 
sitting-room. Anyhow, for some reason or 
other, my fresh arrivals all remained in that 
room for the night, their travelling boxes 
piled one on the other and arranged in a 
great semicircle in front of the hearth, well 
covered with rugs. This teguexin, a lizard 
as thick as your arm, though short and 
stumpy, and a very awkward customer to 
tackle at any time, managed to get loose 
after I had turned in, and had evidently ap¬ 
proached the fireplace for warmth; finding 
that the nearer he went the warmer it got, he 
at last climbed up the bars and settled him¬ 
self down right in the grate itself among the 
ashes, which of course w'ere burnt out and 
dead, though still, no doubt, agreeably hot. 

Now, we had a good old servant who was 
greatly attached to me, but whose fear of all 
animals, except her own species and a dread¬ 
ful indestructible paiTot which I had given 
her, was something too much to be described. 
Nothing but the strongest personal regard 
would ever have induced her to remain 
under the same roof with so many horrors 
of creation as those which I imported into 
the domestic circle from time to time; what 
could Master Arthur see in such things? was 
her constant plaint and wonderment. I re¬ 
member once wanting to get a damp ham¬ 
per dry quickly—I forget what for—possibly 
nothing even connected with animals; so I 
took it into the kitchen and set it down 
before the fire. Nobody was there then, but 
Maria must have arrived on the scene soon 
after, for when I went to get my hamper I 
found two large bricks on the lid. Her 
terrors would not allow her to look inside 
and see whether there was anything in it or 
not, but her first impulse was to prevent the 
very possibility of an escape. On this par¬ 
ticular morning when she came in to ” do ” 
the room, I have no doubt that she looked 
well about before venturing within the fear¬ 
some semicircle of covered and silent cages, 
but she mustered up courage in course of 
time to clean up the fireplace, and put her 
hand slap down on the teguexin 1 Poor 
Maria ! what work we had to smooth her 
down after this terrible adventure ! I verily 
believe she thought it was some brute whose 
nature it was to live in the fire, doubly and 
trebly uncanny. Nothing in the w'ay of evil 
possibilities pertaining to the animal world 
would have surprised her, if it attached to 
anything which I brought home. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ‘‘B. 0. P.” FOLDING SCREEN. 

By Fred Miller. 


I MUST take it for granted that my readers 
will take the trouble to refer to my 
former articles on cabinet-making that have 
appeared in the “ B. O. P.,” for one cannot 
always retrace one’s steps or be constantly 
repeating oneself, as some of the readers of 
the “ B. O. P.” appear to think we can. 

I should advise my cabinet-making readers 
to buy some good dry pine, entirely free from 
knots or shakes, already cut the width of the 
framework (about 2^ inches wide and 1 inch 
thick),* preserving your strength for the 
joinery. 

These lengths must be carefully planed and 
the edges shot with a shooting plane. You 
must then rebate them deep enough to take 
the panels and allow of a bead to keep the 
panels in their places. For this purpose you 


n.—HOW TO MAKU A THREE-FOLD SCREEN AND PREPARE THE PANELS FOR PAINTING ON. 

and bottom cross bar in perspective, to better 
illustrate my meaning. The tenon must not 
go right through the 


maker’s fitter’s, but the drawback to them is 
that there is a gap between each fold which 


must have a rebating plane, which is so con¬ 
structed that you can adjust it to take out 
rebates of various widths and depths. This 
is a section of a screen I had made by King, 
and you will see that to give the framework 
finish there is a bead worked on the outer 
edge as well as on the inner edge. This bead 
is worked with a special plane, but if felt to 
be too great a difliculty, must be left out, 
though, of course, the hand of the cunning 
worker is seen in finishing touches such as 
these, and as carpentering is taken up and 
taught in many large public schools, to make 
boys handy with their fingers, trouble should 
not deter the tyro from doing his w-ork in a 
professional manner. 

When the framing is planed up, rebated 
and beaded, it must be papered with fine 
glasspaper. Each sheet is cut into about 
four pieces, and put over a block of cork 
about the size of a glass paper weight, and 
rubbed up and down the wood, keeping the 
cork flat on the surface of the framing. This 
takes down any unevenness left by the 
plane. Some cabinet-makers use a steel 
“scraper,” a flat piece of thin metal which is 
rubbed on its two long sides up and down an 
oil stone, holding the scraper quite vertical 
and even on the stone. When a flat edge 
has been given to it the edge is rubbed 
sharply with a steel tool, such as a bradawl 
or screw-driver, and “ turned.” By using the 
scraper at an angle over the surface of the 
wood a very fine shaving can be taken off by 
the burr or turned edges of the scraper. The 
surface is then finished with the glass paper. 
As the screen frame is much handsomer if 
stained black and polished, the surface of the 
wood cannot be too smooth or “ true.” 

The top bar can be the width of the sides, 
but the bottom should be double the width, 
to give solimty to the screen. These must 
be mortised into the sides. The rebate 
must be removed from the sides the width of 
the cross bars, so that they butt against 
the sides, see fig. 2, which shows the side 



• King, artists’ colourman, 24, Groat TitcUfield Street, 
Wn would supply the wood and panels. 


side, but only about 
half-way. I need not 
go into particulars as to 
how to mortise and 
tenon, as I have on a 
former occasion gone 
thoroughly into the 
matter. This part of 
the work requires ex¬ 
treme accuracy to insure 
strength of joint, as, if 
the tenon fits accurately 
into the mortise and it is 
glued with hot fresh glue (warm the wood 
before using the glue, which should be boil¬ 
ing), a thoroughly 
sound joint can be 
made without 
screws. The frame¬ 
work for at least 
one fold should be 
all ready before 
starting glueing, 
and see that all 
the joints fit ac¬ 
curately. Unless 
your work is 
“ true,” that is, all 
the sides are paral¬ 
lel and the mortises and tenons at right 
angles, the frame will not be square. 

There are three ways the folds can be 



will admit draught—an anachronism, some 
would think, in a screen. I have used cou- 





PlQ. 2. 

.V, mortise; b, tenon ; c, rebate ; D, upright; 

E, cross-bar. 

fastened: with “ reversible ” hinges (one at top, 
one at bottom, and one in the middle of each 
fold). These can be bought at a good cabinet¬ 


tinuous brass hinges running the whole length 
of the screen, but these are not reversible, 
and though they can be hinged alter¬ 
nately, so that the screen can be folded up, 
the screen must always be of a Z shape, 
whereas with reversible hinges it can be 
1 . These continuous hinges have to 

be sunk into the edges of the frames. The best 
joint of all undoubtedly is the “rule.” The 
two sides are hollow’ed and around, or ruler is 
worked and the sides work around it, being 
fixed at top and bottom with hinges made 
expressly, which are sunk into the top and 
bottom edges of the frame. Two planes are 
required for making this joint, a “ hollow ” 
and a “ round,” to work to the width of the 
w’ood, which we have said is inch stuff. The 
rule joint is, of course, reversible, and is 
very workmanlike, and a fine exercise for 
hand cunning such as the skilled worker in 
wood should like to display. 

The panels had better be got out for you 
by some professional joiner, for the width 
they are required necessitates more skill than 
many are possessed of to plane them up. 
You can buy a special kind of pine up to 
two feet wide, I believe, thus avoiding glued 
joints, which are apt to open in time. The 
surface of the panels should be nicely planed 
and glass-papered, even though they are to 
be painted. To prepare them, buy some 
white lead ground in oil, and thin this down 
with two pa.^’ts turps to one of linseed oil, 
with a small quantity, say two tablespoonfuls 
to a pound of lead, of copal varnish. The 
colour should be the consistency of thin 
cream; the first coat put on evenly with a 
large flat brush such as grainers Ute (about 
three inches wide), following the direction of 
the grain. When this coat is hard, say at 
the end of a week or two, apply another, and 
then leave the panels for two or three weeks, 
or even longer, to get hard before painting on 
them. Inputting on the white use the brush 
at first lengthways, and when the panel is 
covered, stroke it evenly across the grain and 
then stroke it down again. This insures 
evenness in the ground. 

In fixing the panels you must get out some 
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beads, which will be pinned on to the frame 
with fine wire nails made specially for the 
purpose. These beads of course will be 
stained and polished and mitred at the cor¬ 
ners before being tacked in. The best way 
to get out the beads is to have some | inch 
stuff planed up and the edge shot very true, 
and then with a cutting gauge set to a J inch, 
cut off some strips. One comer in each strip 
can be rounded before being cut off. A sec¬ 
tion of the frame with panel and bead will 
present this view. 

The black stain you can buy at any place 


where they sell varnish and polish. It is 
quite liquid and sinks right into the grain of 
the wood. French polish is applied by means 
of rubbers made of wool covered with soft 
•cotton rag. The polish is put on to the 
rubber from the bottle by tilting it up 
once or twice, holding the rubber to the 
mouth, and a drop or two of linseed oil is put 
on to the rubber to enable the polish to be 
rubbed until sufficient is spread over the 
wood. The oil which is on the surface of 
the polish is finally removed with rubbers 
and methylated spirits. This is a difficult 


part of the operation, for if the spirit is left 
for a moment on the polish it will remove it, 
the spirit being a powerful solvent of the 
polish. The spirit rubber has to be moved 
lightly and quickly over the polish, just to 
remove the oil and nothing more. An 
easier way to polish the wood is to dis¬ 
solve beeswax in turpentine by warmth, 
and when this is cold rubbing the jelly-like 
substance over the wood with linen rags. 
Friction with dry cloths will add to the 
polish. 

(the end.) 


DAEKEST APBICA, AND THE PARIS EVANGELICAL MISSIONAET SOCIETT. 


S INCE 1764, the year of the suppression of 
the Jesuits in France, what great events 
have taken place in that country and in the 
world ! The year before that event France 
ceded Canada to England, and Spain, Florida. 
The year 1764 saw the beginning of England’s 
troubles in North America, which led to her 
loss of Florida and of a vast territory, now 
the United States, while the Jesuits from 
France and Spain took refuge in ever hos¬ 
pitable England and Canada. 

Protestantism has again sprung up in 
France, and is increasing in power and in- 
flaenceinsome towns, and in Paris especially; 
and the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 
is the best evidence thereof. But will there 
again be such congregations of Evangelical 
worshippers in Paris as there were once, 
when the Protestants had a temple or church 
at Charenton capable of holding 14,000 
persons, and another at Quevilly equally 
capacious? These and over eight hundred 
Protestant temples were pulled down after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The Paris Evangelical Missionary Society 
for sending the Gospel to non-Christian 
countries was begun in November 1822, and 
at the sixth annual meeting of the Society, 
under the presidency of Admiral Count Ver 
Huel, three young men, the Society’s first 
missionaries, were consecrated and destined 
lor South Africa. These three were the 
brethren Lemue, Bisseaux, and Rolland. 

At that meeting, Mr. Thomas Waddington, 
acting as treasurer for the Society, announced 
the total receipts for that year (1829) as 
31,382 francs. In the same year, at one 
single missionary meeting in London, the 
collection taken was nearly double that 
amount. 

The French missionaries to South Africa 
had been preceded by Moravian missionaries 
in 1792, missionaries of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society in 1798, and Wesleyan mis¬ 
sionaries in 1823. These had been working 
amongst the Griquas, Bushmen, and Hot¬ 
tentots. 

M. Bisseux, writing of his first visit to 
Christian converts of South Africa, expressed 
his wonder and delight at their gentle ways, 
and his emotion on reading in a girl’s New 
Testament the words, written by herself, 
“ My father fell asleep in the Lord on the 
12th of July, 1828.” 

The year, 1829, of the consecration of 
these first Protestant missionaries of the 
Paris Society, is memorable as the year when 
suttee waf: abolished by the English Govern¬ 
ment in India. 

In 1830 M. Peliissier, of St. Avay in France, 


PART n. 

the fourth missionary of the Paris Society, 
joined his brethren in South Africa in the 
mission-field; and on November 27, 1830, the 
missionaries Lemue and Rolland w#»r(i at 
their first mission station, Kurumr'-, m the 
country of the Be-chuanas; whose language, 
the Si-chuana, they set to work to master. 
The station of Kuniman was close to Lattakoo, 
the chief seat of the Be-chuanas, whose king, 
Mahura, had from the first shown them 
favour. 

Ho had already been visited by the English 
missionaries Philip, Campbell, and Moffat. 
Eventually M. Lemue remained at Euruman, 
and wdth him the missionaries Hamilton and 
Baillie ; and M. Rolland set out to visit the 
Ba-Ralong tribe and the Ba-Harootzi, whose 
regent, Mokatla, during the minority of Moil£, 
the legitimate ruler, offered a splendid site 
for a missionary settlement. 

It would have been gladly accepted, but 
Moselakatzi, chief of the Zulus, made war on 
the Ba-Harootzi and on the Wankit king 
Sehekua, and tho mission had to be aban¬ 
doned. 

In October 1832 Thomas Arbousset of 
Pignan, Eugene GassaUs of Orthez, and 
Constant Gosselin, were consecrated at Paris 
for mission-work, and set out for South 
Africa; and in the same year M. Peliissier 
made his first missionary journey, obeying 
a call from the Zulu chief, Moselakatzi. 
This chieftain, jealous of the presence 
amongst the Be-chuanas of Europeans, who 
would, he thought, teach them how to use 
arms and supply them with European 
weapons, and anxious to have any advan¬ 
tages that might accrue from the presence of 
white men, sent several times messengers 
to the missionaries urging them to come to 
him. M. Peliissier, despite the reputation 
for treachery and cruelty of the Zulu chief, 
determined to proceed to him, lest an oppor¬ 
tunity to evangelise the Zulus should be 
lost. The Zulus sent to escort him only 
permitted him to journey by short stages, 
each day halting and sending word to the 
king that they were coming, but not advanc¬ 
ing till a king’s messenger arrived to say 
they might proceed. Thus, after long delays, 
M. Peliissier at last arrived within half an 
hour’s distance from the king’s head-quar¬ 
ters. 

Here he received orders to descend from 
his wE^gon, unyoke his oxen, and proceed on 
foot to the king. He found the Zulu chief 
seated under a tree on a miserable stool, the 
only throne and seat which he possessed. 

Moselakatzi rose and held out his hand to 
the missionary, who approached him without 
(To 6<f continued.') 


fear. His warriors and courtiers never dared 
to come near him without bending the body, 
the hands supporting it, thus moving along 
as an ape does. 

Peliissier saw before him a Zulu chief of 
middle height and not disagreeable counten¬ 
ance. Meat and M4t&b416 ^er were brought 
to the missionary, and a long conversation 
took place. Moselekatzi explained why he 
wanted a resident missionary—that his 
relations with the white men might be of 
some service to him in his wars; that he 
might not be behind any other darky having 
a missionary. M. Peliissier explained that 
missionaries had nothing to do with politics, 
supplying arms, or weapons; that they 
taught of God, how to be happy in this life, 
and in a life to come. The Zulu king was 
very dense about such things, but adhered to 
his purpose of having a missionary. He 
said he had heard that the missionaries had 
been at Mosika, to the Ba-Harootzi chief 
Mokatla, and were going to live with him; 
and that it would be highly improper for a 
chief who was tributary to him to have a 
missionarj', and for him to be without one. 
He only consented to let Peliissier depart 
on his promise to return with tools and 
implements for a settlement. Before the 
missionary could do so, Moselakatzi was 
attacked by Dingaan, another Zulu chief, 
and his warriors w^ere defeated. Enraged at 
this, Moselakatzi began by executing a number 
of his men for not having fought bravely 
enough. He then set out on the war-path, 
massacring all the tribes about him, devasta¬ 
ting the land of the Ba-Harootzi and Ba- 
Ralongs, and carrying off the women and 
boys, the latter to be some day his own 
warriors. 

The assagai, or omokhondo as the Zulus 
call it, is the chief weapon in these interne¬ 
cine wars of South Africa. A young Zulu who 
is now going about England with Wombwell’s 
Menagerie gives a very good idea of a Zulu’s 
way of using his weapon, and exhibits him¬ 
self in the regular war-dance of his tribe. 

Once on the war-path Moselakatzi made 
himself heard of in South Africa; and the 
“Cape Advertiser ” of July 1834 announced 
that it was unsafe to stay in Natal while 
this Zulu chief was endangering the lives of 
natives and Europeans. 

The first permanent mission station 
founded by the Paris missionaries was that 
of Morija, in the land of the Basutos, near 
Bossiou, the chief town of the Basuto chief 
Moshesh, who gladly welcomed tho three 
brethren, Cassalis, .^boosset, and Gosselin, 
in July 1837. 
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THE GRAHirS. 


A s has been already stated in the article 
on the Ballade^ the great difficulty of 
most of the strict-metre forms is, that they 
are so short that they give very little scope 
for working out and developing their under¬ 
lying idea. But in the case of the rondcatt 
there is another far more serious difficulty 
to contend with—the introduction of the 
four opening syllables of the poem as a 
refrain at the end of the eighth and thir¬ 
teenth lines. To bring in this refrain in 
such a way as really to contribute to the 
sense of the poem is necessarily a severe ta.K 
on the writer’s ingenuity, unless, like Mr. 
W. E. Henley in his well-known “ coster ” 
rondeau beginning 

“ O, crikey, Bill! ” she ses to me she ses, 

he adopts the expedient of making the re¬ 
frain a mere exclamation which can be rein¬ 
troduced without being specially led up to. 

The rondeau consists of thirteen lines 
of either eight or ten syllables with only two 
rhymes, which occur in the order of the 
instances given below, and with a refrain, 
the nature of which has already been men¬ 
tioned. 

Our first specimen of a rondeau represents 
the recollections of a private school some 
twenty years ago, bearing, of course, no re¬ 
semblance to the modern “academy for 
young gentlemen,” at which (so I learn from 
a poem by one who is, at the present moment, 
a private-school usher) 

They have devilled kidneys for breakfast, 
and muffins at afternoon tea. 

And their skins from the birch and the cane 
(which degrade!) are kept carefuUy free. 

One point, however, the reader wull recog¬ 
nise as common alike to the academy of 
to-day and to the school of twenty years ago, 
a fondness for exhibiting the ointment of the 
apothecary in the form of a mollifying 
plaster. 

Rondeau of My Private School. 

My private school, select, serene, 

To you I went when young and green; 

^d learned from your injunctions strict 
That it is rude to contradict. 

And “ boys must not be heard when seen.” 

The soap-like cheese, the chill sardine. 

And thin-spread oleomargarine 
Still aid my memory to depict 

My private school. 

They’d run with pots of vaseline 
And plasters of pomade-divine 
If one his little finger prick’d; 

Of harshness you would ne’er convict 
That grand-maternal teach-machine. 

My private school. 

From the above instance it wll be seen that 
this form of verse consists of three stanzas, 
the first and third containing five lines each, 
while the second contains only three. Notice 
also that, while the second and third end 
with the refrain, the first begins with it. 

The following records an incident not un¬ 
familiar to a new boy at a public school. 
The phrase “ fag-master ” is, I believe, ex¬ 
clusively Etonian, but its meaning is clear 
enough. 

Rondeau of the Foolish Fag. 

“You little/ooZ,” I heard the tyrant say 
(My fag-master to wit), one luckless day. 


By E. C. Johkstonjs, bjl 

Author qf **The Ballade and the ' B. O.P'" etc. 
n.—BONDEAUX AND TRIOLETS. 

When 1 had blacked his toast, and made 
his tea 

With lukewarm water—burned his fricas¬ 
see 

To shrivelled cinders of a ghastly grey. 

In wrath he spoke to me in deep dismay 
(I knew the tone too well to disobey !) 

“ Just fetch my stick, and bring it here to 
me, 

You little fool.” 

With practised hand he then began to lay 
His ash-plant on my back; nor did he stay 
His blows till they had numbered three 
times three; 

Then, when a parting kick had set me 
free, 

I muutc»-ed softly, as I fled away, 

“ You little fool.” 

The triolet is so minute that it has always 
been regarded as practically impossible to 
“ take it seriously.” It consists of only 
eight lines altogether, of w^hich the first and 
second are repeated as the seventh and 
eighth, while the first is also repeated as the 
fourth, so that it really contains only five 
different lines, and only allows two rhymes. 

The two following triolets record incidents 
not altogether unfamiliar to those who have 
travelled much in crowded trains. 

The Train-haby. 

How that baby did yell I 
How I panted to throttle it 1 
Words quite fail me to tell 
How that baby did yell I 
Yet I managed to quell 
My vexation, and bottle it. 

How that baby did yell 1 
How I panted to throttle it I 

The Tall Hat. 

*Twas my very best hat 
Of the newest design. 

Down she heavily sat— 

’Twas my very best hat— 


A Tomisr’s Narrow Escafk. 

My life so far has not Iwen very full of adventure : 
that is to say, not that kind of ativenture wliich the 
outh of England love to reml about nowadays. I 
ave no old traveller’s tales to tell; in fact I have 
never been out of fair England, a<lhering to a principle 
formetl when quite a l)oy, t»f seeing my own land tho¬ 
roughly before searching aiwut someb<xly clse’s. But 
once, w'ithin sixteen miles of one of our greatest towns, 
I had an adventure the very recollection of which 
makes me slmdder. It hapjx-iHsl in this way. 

I was i>assing my anniud holidays one June in 
Liverpool with a fiiend It was some time after the 
Mancliester Sliip Canal works ha<l been commeneed, 
and I was very desirous of seeing them before k-.iviiig 
Liverpool. My friend (let him be ca led Terriss) was 
quite willing. .So we sottlcfl to tro across the river to 
Birkenhead, and thence to Bromlxtro’ by train, inonler 
to get to Eo-sthain ferry and looks whore tlie oiinal 
begins. This we did : getting there in good time, early 
in the morning. Thence we intendcl to march to 
Lower Runcorn, cross the river to Runcorn Junction, 
and proceed home via Ilainhill by tmin —a very fair 
walk considering the uneven nature of the ground to 
be travelle<l over. 

We had cxjxHjttHl rough ground, but not wlint we 
actually got—we had to jump frorn sUepKT to sleeper 
along a truck track for miles. Nobody but he wlio has 
tried it can imagine what agony such iocomutiuu be- 


And she squashed it quite flat, 

My smart new “ four-and-nine.” 

’Twas my very best hat 
Of the newest design. 

It is not impossible that the name “ four- 
and-nine ” for a tall hat may be unfamiliar 
to the present generation of boys, as so 
many humorous titles for that curious 
emblem of modern civilisation have been 
devised, that this one, of obscure but an¬ 
cient origin, has almost gone out of fashion. 

I It has, however, been immortalised by a 
I poem of C. S. Calvcrley’s, which appeared 
I originally in “Punch,” and has since been 
I reprinted in Calverley’s “Literary Remains.” 
j The first of the remaining tw’o triolets 
j represents a scene which most of us liave 
! witnessed at one time or another. The last 
I was written by a man who had heard that 
j triolets were very difficult to write, and 
I started off to try, on the mistaken supposi- 
I tion that the first line was repeated os the 
I third instead of as the fourth. He found 
j this a very easy arrangement, and turned 
I out about fifty specimens before he showed 
I them to a friendly critic, who pointed out 
i that they were not triolets at all. 

Christening. 

The mild young curate feebly sighs. 

The infant’s yells grow' quite appalling, 

In fond and fatuous surprise 
The mild young curate feebly sighs, 

And ineffectually tries 

To stop the little brute from squalling. 

The mild young curate feebly sighs. 

The infant’s yells grow quite appalling. 

Failure. 

It was not a success— 

My attempt to write triolets I 
I must freely confess 
It was not a success; 

For the rule is express, 

Which each one ol them violates. 

It was not a success— 

My attempt to write triolets 1 


comes; our ankles and feet and backs ached till we 
seemed to have coase<I to become Terriss and Wood- 
hoii.se, and to have turneil into abstract “aches.” 

We had a goixl long re.st at lunch time, and Terriss, 
who is rather incline 1 to stoutness, wanted to go bock. 
Rut I soon convinced him tliat it would be no further 
if we w'ent on to Runcorn, and so on we weut. 

At la.st we came to the baak.s of the Weaver, that is 
to s;iy, to the c.-»tuary, just at the extreme point wlicre 
it enters the Merse-, since we had followed the ennal 
works, wliich wind .-traight along by the banks of the 
I Mersey, up to thi.s loiiit. But alas I tliere was no 
I bridge. We walked out on to a little wooden pier and 
■ j gazed discoMsiflaU ly over the sheet of water. Far up 
j the valley we could see a bridge up by Frod.sham, but 
I that meant a long walk up to the bridge aiid over it, 
and a long walk down the tdher side of the river tdl we 
' should reacli a point opfiosite to where we were stand- 
' iiig on the pier. We were fagged, and said we'd die. 

' first. At la.st Terriss said lie could see a liont nu>ored 
j against f lie opposite bank, and I f>ilere<l to to.ss a.s to 
I wtio sltould .swim across and fetch it. Bat he wouldn't, 
so I said I'd go. It was a still summer evening, with 
the sky just heginning to redden in tiie west, and the 
jilace wlierc we were was as solitary as a desert. I 
siHiii stri[ii>cd and plunged in. The distaiiec viu con- 
sioerable, quite half a mile a.s far as I couJd judge, and 
I mavlx; more, but the water was refreshing and I was u 
j giiotl swimmer. .\fter I’d gone perhaps about a luiudrcd 
} arcls I noticed the water looked a trifle greasy, DuD 
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■till I pusV.efl on, till I foutid tlmt I had • difflculty in 
striking out with my legs, they aivmed to be clogged ; 
and all at once it llaiiiie^l acroM my mind that the 
Wearer was, like the Merwy up here, a tidal river, and 
that the water was now going down, so that in a short 
time there would be nothing left but soft mud. 1 know 
that was certain death for me. as the mud was probably 
fathoms deep, and quite incn(talde of stipporting me. 
In the water as 1 was. 1 broke into a regular swtiit. and 
tunied roiHnl at uace for tlie pii r. Terriss seeing me do 
this, shouti*)! out to me to go on, and wunUil to know 
what was up. But I was too much engageil to answer, 
and worked along as hard as 1 could. I've never hwl 
such a swim Is-fore, atnl hope I never shall again. I 
seemed ma^le of lend. The water wa.s in fa«'t “ Mtura- 
ted," 08 the chemists sav. with mud. 1 thought it was 
all up, but somehow or other I got to tluit pier, and 
clamberoii up with Terri^s's help, and sank down on tiie 
top. Then I l(^>ke<l l)ack ; tin-re lay tlie estuary with 
the water nmriy all drained fttT and glistening in tlie 
setting sun, wliile nearer to tlic pier you coul«l se<' the 
marks wliero I l>ad stnick out with niy legs. looking 
like tlie track of a pti-rodaetyl on some ante<liluviaii 

{ tlain. I can tell you I didn’t feel very much incliiu'l 
or jesting, when I saw wliat a narrow escajie I lia I 
had ; if I iiad Ihh-ii a couple of minutes later I should 
have gone down like a s[>ar on tlie GcHKlwin Sands, 
After that I went and cl. ain-il my.s«‘lf in a ikn.i 1 dost' t«y 
tlie pier not cnijitied by the tide, ns 1 wn.s very muddy, 
and wliilc I was dressing, Terris.s. wlio has a powerful 
voice, cinployt'il liiinself with sliouting, until lie attrac- 
te«l tlie attention of a man on tlie opjKisito bank, wlio 
brought the Imat over, not straight but by a zigzag 
path, as there was a channel across known only to the 
ferr\uieii. I didn't .'■a\' anything more aliont my 
ailventure. We reachisl Unneorn In goo<l time and 
slept tiiere, prooei-ding on tti Liverjiool the next morn* 
ing. But wlien I call to mind my ailventure, and read 
the accounts of hairbreadth esoaiies in foreign lands, 
I always think that, though there i.s no Sahara and no 
forest jK-opli-il witli dwarf sjivages in England, there is 
no need to go out of this country to find danger and 
adventure, even for the most daring among u& 


Tb» Boy's Owx Sand-mill and How to majc£ it. 

To make a model sand-mill i.s very simple. Got a 
wooden box (aUnit 10 inrhe; liy G) siiuare (1). Tliis 
forms a capital enc.-iAenn-nt or frame for the ‘‘mill." 
Make the- wheel CJ) of cardl>o.vrd, after a water-whe* ! 
fashiop, with to allo w the 8.aud to fall on. Fix 

the wirel in the 1 k>x, witli a woo<lon axle, projecting 
through the Ik>x to (a), so tliat the wheel will revolve 



easily. At the top of the box fig. 1, make a tank (3), 
to hold the sand (a wooden box will do best ). 

At the bottom of the tank make a small hole, about 
an inch square. This will lillow tlie sand to fall on the 
wheel Inside the l)OX (1). A slide can l>e nifule to stop 
the 8i)ee«l of the mill, or to incrca.se it, acconling as 
yon re<iuire it. A piece of tin with wire attacheil 
will do verj’ well. A bri'ok c.an be in.vle very simply. 

Get a pi^ of thin wigyl aljont 6 Inches long, screw 
it on the side of l at b so tliat the end c will coincide 
against the axlo of the wheel. Thu.s we have miulo the 
break. The crane can be nia>}e after the copy, and can 
be fixed on the board D. 

At the bottom of the mill is a sand conveyer, to take 
ffhe sauii away after it has passed the wheel. 

This you can make of tin, bent uji both sides (4). 

To work the mill, fill the tank with fine sand, pull 
the slide, and the wheel will ri volve very quickly. 
This mill, you will find, can wind silk or work small 
machines by a strap from the axle to the machine 
required to work. 

A. Browne. 

iToie, Famham , Surrey . 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

MARCH. 

I.—In Poultry-Sail, Pigeon-Loft, Aviary, 
Sabbitry, Kennel, ete. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n. 

Oi’R G.\rdkn.«*.—I promised to give you a few more 
hini.N alK>ut gardening in gciieraL This is the husie^t 
moiitli of tlie year in all our fancies, and it is a very ph-a- 
sant one indec«l to those who hapjien to have a garden. 
Especially if that garden be situated in tlie country, so 1 
tliat while one works quietly and carefully on tlie brown I 
earth now drying under the spring sunshine, one can I 
lisrcii to the song of happy birds in the trees and | 
hedges near. 

But I think that many more of those who dwell in 
towns ought to go in for'a morsel of garden than do. 

I No matter how smali your piece of ground in front of, 
or at the back of tlie limise, it cun be beautified in a 
hiindrc<l different way.s by the ailditiou of flowers, 

I whicdi, if planted now, w-ould cause the place to 
appear (piite gay even ns airly as June A Imck gar- 
j den may Ik.- surroundal by but a stone or brick w'all. It 
may have hitherto liei-u but an unsightly lanl, in 
which old bricks and stones and rubbish of all kinds 
have been ca.-t,yet very sikhi iiideal it tuny with a little 
! care and taste lie mode something charming for the eye 
I to look upon. The rulibish may be lieaptMl in one 
corner to help to form n rocker)’, the soil after being 
well matmral—horse manure preferably—may be 
turned over and carefully smoothed and raked, and a 
beginning will thus at once tie effectal. Hanging 
flowcr-fiots, or flower-fiockets either bought or made 
from bits of old wood, m.ay be hung along the wall in 
rows and filial with nice rich mould, and planted with 
the .smaller ferns and a variety of flowers —geraniums, 
fuchsias, calceolarias, stock.-?, indeed anything or every¬ 
thing th.at will grow in a pot. Or you may plant the 
, usual annuals ; wh)’, the dcep-ral tropjeolura itself will 
cover a wall with a mantle of criiii.son whose beauty 
I wonls would fall to describe. You see then that there I 
is so much tliat is jxisiiible in the way of getting up a 
back garden like thi.s. Your rocker)' in the corner will 
neal sjia-ial w-eing to and special trt-atment, and you 
may lay out tiny walks and plant small bushes as well. 

I Anyhow, do make a beginning. 

If potatoe.? are not already planted, get tliem all in 
I this month. Plant beau.s, stiw poa.s, and got the ground 
I reswly at once for the general crop of .spring sc-eds. 

I Spring flowers may still l>e planteii. Trim bushes, 

I make war upon weeds, and keep everything tidy. 

I Tiik Poi'LTRY Rl’N.—S et hens whenever j’ou can 
I now. There is a right way and a wrong way of ■ 
doing even this. A friend of mine the other day—a 1 
Fellow of the Hoyal College of Surgeons too—thought 
he would go in for hens. It would be nice, he said, to 
have new-laid c'ggs for breakfast. 'Well, he got a lot of 
nice youne In n-, and by-nnd-byc thev liegnn to lay, and 
of course the worthy surgeon had liis rea ly newlaid 
egg for breakfast, Imt he astoni^hed and amuse*! me 
next (lay by the fo'ilowing remark. “Why,” he said, 
“a lot of milk ran out of the egg when I broke the 
shell, and I didn't like to cat it." " Why, you goose ! " 

I replied—the word goos<* in a Pickwickian sense of 
course—“ the milk, as you call it, shows the egg was 
warm out of the nest, and really and tru'y new-laid." 

Now that .surgeon could set li broken leg beautifully, 
but lie couldn’t set a hen. Hens don’t say mneh. But 
they're like Paildy's parrot, rare ones to think. I won¬ 
der what one thinks of a boy who tries to set her pro¬ 
perly and doesn’t know how to. Why, we might exjicct 
her to say : " Why, you young goasoon, is this the way 
you set a respectable heii ? Get along with you and I'll 
set my.-i<*lf." 

N';w it is very Important that the brooding hen 
should l>e properly set and attendetl to. It will make 
all the difference in the munlH-r of chickens and the 
I healtli of the fowL If she has chosen then some nice 
quiet corner, it will be best to humour her and let her 
I set there. “I'll do famous here,” she says, “if you’ll 
make my bed." A cheese box witliout a bottom-would 
make a good nesting box. Don’t put it on a wooden 
i floor, but on earth, and fill up with moist earth about 
four inches, chop straw' about six inches long and 
make the nest of that. Or you can simply put down 
some moi.st earth in the corner and make the ne>'t over 
I tliat. But until she is (luite ea.sy, and you can see slie 
1 means biz, don’t give lier tlie c/gs. Don’t disturb her, 

1 place down plenty of barley and maize—hard food, you 
I sc-e, l>ecause it keeps the stomach—and plenty of pure 
water and a dust baih. Siie'll do finely then, althougii 
I some hens do re<iuire to be I fte*! off once a day to feed. 

I Set tw'o w’hen you’re alxuit it, IxKrause tlien one may 
I take charge of all the chicks and the other go back to 
tlie dutip.s of tlie niti. 

The fowls will now l>e enjoying the grass run. It will 
J be well to use bone meal (Spratt’s) in the soft food of a 
morning. It strengthens the birds and prevents 
diarrlura, which too niucii iiis»vt eati.igisapt to bring 
on. Keep everytliing tidy and clean in house and run. 
See that tlie dust batli is dry and has plenty of sulpliur 
in it. Beware of leakage and draughts. The spring 
months are trying. 

The Pigeon Ligt.- Yes. this is tlie pairing month. 
Aiiout tlie end of it, esix-cially if it be blustering, wet 
and cold. Hurry never worked any good. I liojie 
you’ll have luck this year. You won’t if you neglect 
your binbs in any way. Ami you won’t if you [>air 
weakly birds. Be assureii of that. Put the birds in 


contiguous jiens for a day or so till they play up. then 
you may let them together. Take away the first egg 
when laid till the second appears, then put both in. 

Be careful to have everything tidy and clean. Dusty 
hoppers are bad. The hoppers should lie filled last 
thing at night, and the grain the very best you can 
get. Beware of overcrowding, and damp and draughts. 
Keep the scraper going, aud use a little Sanitas as 
disiiifectunt. 

Thk Aviary.— Let the same rule hold good as in 
pigeons. No extra hurry, or you will get weakling 
birds and enfceliled mothers, sweating, egg bound, and 
all ^rts of mischief. Get a German hrtt'ding cage. 
Dou’t put it in a noisy or draughty room, but in a 
cool, well aired, well lighted room. Birds like to be 
cli^rful and have a pot-p out of the window at green 
things. ^ Put a bird in each compartment for a day or 
two. When he rams some soft egg food into her mouth, 
ami r-ays, “ Taste that, dear girl, that will make your ears 
crack," and she graciously swallows it, then you may 
pair. Give the usual seeils as well as egg food. Dou’t 
forget clean sand, pure water, and a morsel of green 
fiNid, aud all will go well. 

Tuk Radbituy.— Overhaul your hutches. Don’t 
have one lot of rabbits on top of another. In all books 
you see these two-storey hutches. Well, I maintain that 
they are all wrong. If rabbits don't have exercise 
tliey don’t do half so well, and they can’t if you have 
to bring tlum down from aloft every time. Keep your 
hutches dry and sweet, and well beilded. Fo<k 1—roots, 
oats, and an occasional mash and green food, not wet. 

The Kennel.— Give your dog plenty of romping 
exorcise. It will do you goeid as MreJl as the dog. It 
will expand your chest, open your pipes, and give yoi^ 
Highland leg.s. Give the dog a nice dry bed and fee«l 
well. Beware of w'ct. Keep towels for him, and don’t 
forget to userthem. 


n.—Entomologpy. 

By Rev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

March is a month about which, so far as outdoor 
entomology is concerned, it is very diflQcult to prophesy ; 
for it may bring us bright, sunny skies, and warm, 
bnlmy air, or it may prove but a continuance of winter 
in it.s bleakest and most disagreeable form. But in 
the course of an average March there ought to lie not 
a few moths, and even a butterfly’ or two, on tlie wing, 
wliiie tlie collector of tlie more lowly beetles should 
have his hands fairly full of work. 

One of the first 'of the March moths to appear ii 
usually the Yellow-horncfl {Cymatophora H.iticotnis')^ 
whicii I liave generally taken about the 5th or 6th of 
tlie montlL It is not very common as a rule, but 1 
once took nearly a hundred specimens, just out of the 
inipa, in a small plantation of sapling birches in West 
Wicklinm Wood. Look out for it also on palings, and 
on strt-ct lamps by night. The rare Birch Pnimiuent 
(Xotodonta earmeUta ) may possibly turn up in the same 
situations. Three or four specimeas are taken nearly 
every year on the famous “ Bishop's Fence," which 
Burrliuuds the park of the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Addingrton imir Croydon. I have often searcheti for it 
there, but have never been lucky enough to find it. 
The Small Eggur {Eriogaster lantttris) ought to be on 
the wing where hawthorn and sloe are plentiful; but 
the caterpillars will be abundant later on, aud you will 
be able to breed finer specimens than you are likely to 
take witli the net. The scarce ami local Kentish 
Glory (Endromis versic(lnr) also appears, flying by day 
in birch pilantationa. If you should be fortunate 
enough to find a iiewly-cuierged female, put her out i-f 
doors in a canlbonnl box, the top and bottom of which 
you have replaccfi with muslin or mo?quito net, and 
you will probably tie able to take quite a number of 
lier mfisculinc arlmirers, who will flock to the spHit to 
hold converse with the imprisoned beauty. The Early 
Grey (Xylocampa lithorhua) is tolerably sure to turn 
up on the pialings, on which, however, it is not very 
easily seen; and the Frosted Green (Cymatophora 
ridtris) may catch your eye as it rests ujion an oak 
trunk. 

E« otles ought to bo coming out in numbers. Now ia 
the best time to use the water mt. This should be 
about tight inches in diameter, be made of J- 
inch iron rtKl, and have a iiandic not less than five 
feet in length. The bag. aliout a foot in depth (not 
more), may be made of strong mosquito net. The 
iKirdcrs of jk-ikIs, ditches, and tlie wecily imrts of 
streams w ill be found the most productive. Work the 
net backwards and forward.s two or throe times, so as 
to secure the beetles which arc brought out from their 
retreats by the “wash.” Tlie quaint, active little 
“ Whirligigs’’ live on the surface, where they siiei.d 
their time in executing an endless mazy dance. One 
siiecies, however {Orectochilus vUlosus), hides away 
under the banks all day, and only comes out to dance 
at night. I once caught forty or fifty siK.'ciinens by 
rnniiiiig my net under the overhanging banks of a 
slowly running stream in Norfolk. Jjoii't carry water- 
boetles Uack alive in a bottle of water, unless you wish 
I about half of them to be eaten on the way. 

I Look out during the month for sall.iw-bushes, and 
I note the sixits where you can use a sluet when tho 
' catkins apjiear. In rery forward season.s this may be 
before tlie end of March. But as all our sin.«oiia now 
seem to be extremely backward, so that spring runs 
into summer, and summer is hardly ujion us before tl e 
autumn tints apix-ar, we will leave this method of col¬ 
lecting to be fully discussed in next month’s ** Doings.* 
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Bounce bent his knees, reducing his 
stature four inches, dropped his broad 
shoulders, sunk his head between them, 
and, frowning horribly, fixed his eyes on 
the bamboo floor of the little -cottage in 
which the Rajah had lodged the orchid 
seekers. Attitude of earnest thought I 
“ What grace I ” Jack murmured. 

“ Veil ? ” Hertz cried impatiently. 

The sailor rolled his quid to his left 
cheek, still keeping his gaze on the floor, 
gnmaced, and leisurely lifting his right 
hand, scratched his touzled head. Atti¬ 
tude of hopeless thought 1 
“ Hafe you (linked ? ” 

“ Ay, I’m thinking like a thousand ’oss- 
powor steam-engine; but it ain’t no man¬ 
ner o’ use. I can’t remember their out¬ 
landish names.” 

“Be only place you regcoUect ish 
Bau ? ” 

“ Ay, that’s so. But I fancy the moun¬ 
tain sounded summat like it. Bow?— 
Bow ? ” Again Bounce assumed the atti¬ 
tude of earnest reflection. 

” Vas Sir James Brooke here ? ” 

” Sir James— Sir /—Why, boil me into 
lobscouse, skipper, if that ain’t it I Sir- 
am-bow—that’s the port we was bound 
for! ” 

” Ach ! Sirambau ? I might hafe 
dinked meinself. G<X)dt I You had four 
Malays mit you ? Deir names ? ” 

Bounce groaned. He had endured the 
cross-examination half an hour. Hertz 
was jotting down in his notebook minute 
particalars of the sailor’s previous visit 
when he had seen the “ blue ” orchid. 

” Deir nsunes ? ” the collector repeated 
imperatively. “ Ve get deir names, per¬ 
haps ve find de same men. You say dey 
vere de Rajah’s servants ? I dink fort- 
men—soldiers.” 

” You’ve settled me now. All as I 
knows is that one o’ the yellow chaps 
spoko English—pigeon English, summat 
like a Chinaman; though, if I ’members 
right, there wasn’t much *likee, makee, 
brea’-iee ’ in his lingo. I reck’n he put 
his ‘ ees ’ first. But I ain’t sure if they 
wasn’t ‘ bees.’ ” 

“ ‘ Betaken be—be maken ? ’ ” Hertz 
suggested. 

” Ay, that’s the lingo.” 

” He vas a Malay. His name ? ” 

“I’ve clean forgot.” 

“ Ach! Your head ish gotton-vool 
Gome ! Ve go find him.” 

And Hertz, followed by Boupce, de¬ 
scended to the grassy lawn, leavmg Jack 
and Harry idly gazing across the river at 
nothing in particular. 

“ I imagine Mr. Hertz has a big job on 
hand,” Jack remarked. “ Something like 
seeking a needle in a haystack. I believe 
there are about eight thousand Malays in 
Kuching, and there’s the possibility that 
the men Bob accompanied are dead. I 
propose we get up an expedition on our 
own account. Let’s hire a boat and go 
for a trip up the river ? ” 

Harry sprang to his feet and took up 
his double-barrelled shot-gun. 

“ I’m ready,” he said. 

Soon the youths were traversing the 
narrow winding path in the Malay 
campong^ seeking a boat and crew. No 
prolonged search was required. Scores 
of sainpana lay in the mud on the river 
bank; on the path, exposed to the fierce 
noonday sun; among the piles of the 
houses. Plenty of Malays, in jacket and 


trousers, with sarong looped up and head- 
handkerchief cocked, lounged about, indus¬ 
triously chewing penang —a mixture of 
areca nut, tobacco, gambier, and lime, the 
whole wrapped up in a leaf of a 
species of pepper. 

“ Boat, Tuan ?” said one of these gentle¬ 
men, smiling pleasantly. 

Jack nod(led, thinking the man had ex¬ 
hausted his knowledge of the English 
tongue, then pointed up the river. “ Yes,” 
he said, very slowly, “ we—want—boat— 
and—crew—to—go—ten—miles.” 

The Malay salaamed, waited a moment, 
then said, very very modestly; 

“I Inggris speai. Boat have. I you 
take.” 

“ We’re in luck’s way 1” Jack gleefully 
cried. 

“ We are,” said Harry, “ and our boat¬ 
man is a perfect gentleman.” This 
aside. 

Indeed, the politeness of the Malay is* 
something for rough, abrupt Europeans 
to wonder at. Should he lift his trousers 
to show a wound he will ask pardon; 
should he even name his arm or leg in 
conversation, he will salaam, lifting his 
hands high above his head. 

Meanwhile the boatman had rigged up 
an awning of mats over the stem of a 
sampan, and, aided by four companions, 
pushed it down the bank into the water. 
The youths followed, and got aboard; 
the Malays sprang in, and soon the boat 
was in rapid motion, the krook-krook of 
the paddles making music as pleasant as 
could be. 

Jack and Har^ had seen many 
sampans, and, at Singapore, had gone a- 
board H.M.S. Cockroach in one, but had 
no leisure to examine the craft. However, 
now they had plenty. The keel was the 
hollowed trunk of a tree ; on this foimda- 
tion roughly hewn boards formed a gun¬ 
wale, protruding four feet beyond the keel 
in the bows, and a like distance astern, 
almost horizontally. Total length about 
twenty feet; width, three. 

The owner of the sampan, who sat near 
his passengers, informed them that his 
name was “Buyong,” adding that the 
Tuans Inggris (English gentlemen) at 
Kuching Imew him well, and generally 
called him “Boy.” Here Boy smiled, 
doubtless understanding perfectly well 
how his name lent itself to the familiar 
diminutive. When perhaps a mile had 
been covered, he, with some hesitation 
and much respect, begged to know his 
passengers’ object—if they wished to go 
to any particular place, or to see anything 
definite. 

“Yes,” said Jack, “we want to see 
anything, everything — animals, birds, 
flowers, orchids particularly, if you know 
where any are to be found. But perhaps 
you don’t know orchids by that name; 
they grow on trees, high up, on logs, 
anywhere, very beautiful blossoms.” 

“ Weh / ” cried Boy, showing all his 
jetty teeth. “Rajah of them fond. So 
all Malay men be. Tuans Inggris more 
be. Go look long way—many days’ 
journey.” 

“ Have you ever been? ” Harry asked. 

“ Two times I go. More. I not know 
how many.” 

“ The very man for Mr. Hertz,” said 
Jack; “ we must tell him when we get 
back.” 

The sampan moved swiftly through 


the water. The Malay paddlers laughed, 
cracked jokes, and sang peculiar nasal 
songs. Jock and Harry kept a sharp 
look-out for game of any description, 
but so near Kuching, and on a river so 
much frequented, game was scarce. 
Harry shot at and missed a splendid 
blue kingfisher. An occasional water- 
wcg^ail, quite as impertinent as the 
English variety, skimmed along the 
stream, or perched on a snag, flippantly 
flirting its long tail in the faces of the 
youthftil sportsmen, I who ignored its ex¬ 
istence. Now and again a pigeon flew 
from tree to tree, out of range. A kite 
hovered overhead, also too far off. A 
white crane slowly lifted itself from a 
spur of sand, and flew ponderously away, 
its feet touching the water for twenty 
yards. An alligator, saluted with four 
charges of shot, which made no more 
impression upon it than if fired against 
a stone wall, waddled off the muddy 
bank, plunged into the water, and dis¬ 
appeared ; then, as the sampan swept 
round a sharp bend. Boy suddenly 
shouted: 

“ Pig, Tuans / ” 

Jack and Harry sprang to their feet, 
but sat down again even more hurriedly, 
not desiring a bath just then; the crew 
yelled, and dipped their paddles with 
extraordinaiy vigour, making the^^am- 
pan almost fly with their efforts. ' 

Our sportsmen looked in the direction 
pointed out by Boy, and saw four pigs 
swimming across the stream, here not 
nearly so broad as at Kuching, the leader 
a big boar, shaggy-headed, and with 
gleaming tusks. 

“What idiots we were not to bring 
rifles! ” Jack cried. “ Their tough hides 
will be as impervious to shot as that 
alligator’s. But the last is a.httle one; 
let’s give him the lot! ” 

The pigs had fifty yards to swim to 
reach the bank; the sampan a hundred 
to get abreast of them. Urged by the 
yells and laughter of the Malays, the 
grunters quickened, and the leader 
reached the bank before the sportsmen 
were sufficiently near to shoot. He dis¬ 
appeared in the jungle, followed by the 
next, andSthe next. The smallest, and 
last, had ten yards to swim. 

“Let him have it! ” Jack cried, as the 
boat shot past. But before either could 
draw trigger the ugly head of a huge green 
alligator rose between the boat and the 
quarry, so startling the sportsmen that 
they low’ered the muzzles of their guns. 
The pig, aware of the new* danger, squealed 
with affright, and struggled hard to gain 
the bank. It got its fore-legs on the mud; 
but the alligator, with wonderful agility 
for a beast so apparently slow and clumsy, 
leaped at its prey, seized it with its teeth, 
swung it round as a terrier swings a rat, 
and (lived to the bottom of the river, there 
to swallow the unlucky porker at its 
leisure. 

Boy stood up in the sampan, shouting 
at the top of his voiqjB in M^ay. He pro¬ 
bably consigned the alligator’s father and 
mother to perdition, and figuratively spat 
upon it. Jack and Harry, not under¬ 
standing Malay, could not comprehend 
his remarks; but Boy certainly was in a 
great rage; not at the loss of the pork— 
strict Moslems will not touch it—but be¬ 
cause the alligator had spoiled the sport 
of the Tuans under his charge. Having 


exhausted his vocabulary of abuse—no 
easy matter, for tlie polite Malay can utter 
a Ion" list of severely comniinatory 
speeches—lioy sat clown and resumed his 
steeriu" paddle. 

Half an hour’s uninterrupted paddling 
took the party to a small stream on the 
right-hancl side* of tlic river. Up this the 
sampan swept. Tlie stream was narrow, 
and soon the trees met overhead, hiding 
the sky—a mass of dense trunks and 
branches, gigantic ferns and climbing 
rattans, through which the sunlight 
gleamed fitfully. 

“Stop, please!” Jack cried. “The 
tre^s are loaded with orchids, and W'e— 
stupid donkeys that we are!—have brought 
no field-glass! ” 

Boy gave the word, and tlie paddlers 
ceased their exertions. But the jungle 
was impenetrable. Sixty, eighty, a hun¬ 
dred feet overhead were masses of orchid 
bulbs, spikes, and blossoms—these hardly 
distinguishable at such a height; the 
species it was impossible to tell. 

“We’ve mistaken our vocation,” Jack 
muttered. “ Mr. Hertz w'ouldn’t have 
come orchid seeking wdthout a field-glass. 
But I mean to climb one of those trees, 
somehow'.” 

“Fruit garden not far, Tuatiy" said 
Boy. “ Chinaman clearing make, and it 
leave. There we land. Plenty tlowers.” 

“ That’s the spot, Boy! Fire away ! ” 

Again the sampan glided forward, but 
not far. Boy guided it to a landing place 
on the right bank, a notched tree lying on 
the mud. To the inexperienced eyes of 
Jack and Harry the jungle seemed as im¬ 
penetrable here as at the point which they 
had previously tried. 

“ Is this a garden ? ’* Jack naturally 
asked. 

“ Orang kina (Chinaman) trees plant 
many years ago,” said Boy, pointing up 
the stream. 

The Malays, having made the sampan 
fast to the landing place, proceeded to 
cleckr an old path with their parangs. It 
led up a gentle hill, on the slope of which 
our adventurers found the deserted gar¬ 
den. Here, intermingled with lofty 
palms, and numerous forest giants which 
they could not identify, they found firuit 
trees, duriens, mangoes, lancets, rambu- 
tans, mangusteins, and many others. 
Forty feet below, on the left, ran the 
river, the banks here high and inaccessible, 
necessitating a landing place a hundred 
yards distant. Hardly had they gained 
the spot when a sharp-eyed Malay raised 
a cry of “Afww/” At his feet lay the 
rind of a “durien,” an immense, prickly, 
oval covering, hollow—the inside had been 
scooped clean—as large as a forty-pounder 
shot. The fruit was unripe, therefore 
had not fallen of its owm accord. 

“ Mias, Tuans / ” said Boy, peering 
into the mass of foliage overhead. 

“ A mias —an orang utan ! ’’ Jack 
echoed, following the Malay’s example. 
The orchids, growing like glorified bunches 
of mistletoe, loading the branches over¬ 
hanging the stream, were instantly for¬ 
gotten. The “man of the woods” had 
prior claims if only he could be foimd. 

Presently Boy pointed upwards. An 
umbrella-like structure in the top of a 
lofty tree had caught his eye. 

“ I him see I ” he cried. “ He sleep ! ” 
Jack could see nothing but an immense 
nest of branches, tw’igs, and leaves; how- 
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ever. Boy assured him the orang utan 
I w as there, probably asleep, and suggested 
i a rough awakening with a charge of shot. 
Jack threw up his gun, pointed it at the 
nest, and fired. An instant commotion ! 
A liuge brown body swung itself out of 
the iiest, and paused, looking at its rude 
' disturbers, whether in anger or merely 
curiosity could not be distinguished at the 
distance. Harry fired, and the mias 
, moved off, pulling itself from branch to 
branch with its powerful arms at a rapid 
I rate. The Malays yelled, and dashed into 
' the jungle, doubtless hoping that the mias 
I w’ould be forced to halt in a tree standing 
I alone. Jack and Harry followed as best 
j they could—the Chinaman’s deserted gar- 
I den, or orchard, was almost impervious. 

The Malays stopped at the foot of a gigantic 
I durien, growdng on the bank of the stream, 
j w'hich, in this particular spot, was not 
I bridged by the branches. 

“ He stop here ! ” cried Boy, gleefully, 
“ or back go. You shoot him now.” 

“ Isn’t it cruel to shoot him with shot ? 
We have no bullets,” Hany interposed. 
“ We can only w’ound him, you know.” 

But Jack would not be denied. 

“ They’re terribly mischievous brutes,” 
he said; “ aren’t they, Boy ? ’ 

Boy assented warmly. 

“ Mias eat up Dyak farms all same 
Balia ” (a war party). 

So, with an easy conscience, Jack 
fired both barrels at the orang utan and 
hit it. It w’as only slightly woimded, 
however, and Jack recognised the impos¬ 
sibility of killing it wdth shot at a height 
of not much loss than a hundred feet, 
with a mass of foliage, cabbage-palms, 
and gigantic tree-ferns intervening. But 
the MMays seemed bent on catching 
the animal. Two rushed to the tree and 
hammered the tnmk with their parangs, 
yelling at the top of their voices. Seeing 
this, Jack reloaded his gun and fired 
again. Harry declined further port in 
the proceedings. 

Now the orang utan became conscious 
of its danger. It dashed about wildly, 
and would have crossed the river had the 
branches extended sufficiently far. Then 
it plunged back to the middle of the tree. 
Crash 1 through the intervening foliage 
and branches came a spiked globe the size 
of a man’s head, narrowly missing Jack, 
who stood peering upwards w ith his head 
thrown back, noting the effect of his shot. 
Crash! thump ! came another, burying a 
third of its body in the soil within four 
inches of Boy’s naked toes, making that 
polished gentleman jump like a spring- 
I bok. Crash followered crash in quick 
succession, and Boy, with Jack, Harry, 
and the Malays, promptly bolted out of 
range. 

“ Is it throwing them down ? ” Jack 
asked, in astonished tones. 

“ I not know, Tuan” Boy answered, 
laughing. “ Dyak man say it throw. So 
Malay man. I think angry mad be— 
shake branches; fedl fruit. Weh ! durien 
kill Dyak and Malay man; two times I 
tell; break head be.” 

“ And as our skulls are probably not 
thicker than the Dyak and Malay, we 
may get. our heads broken if we venture 
back,” said Harry. “ Let the poor brute 
go. It will take us hours to kill it. The 
tree must be cut down, or climbed, and 
I shan’t volunteer for that job. I don’t 
think Boy will, either.” 


Jack turned to the Malay for an 
opinion. 

“With bullets, Tuan” said Boy, “ I 
him fetch dow n three-four shoot. * With 
shot, no. We tree cut down; not kill 
other way.” 

“ That settles it. We’ll let him live. 
But I w'ant a sample of the beggar’s shot. 
Pah ! what a stench ! ” The durien had 
burst open in falling. 

Jack dropped it like a hot ccal. Boy 
picked it up, an immense globe, as hard, 
almost, as iron. The Malays gathered all 
they could find eagerly, and then pushed 
through the jungle path towoi-ds the land¬ 
ing place, leaving the orang utan in quiet 
possession of the tree-tops. 

' “ How' big is it. do you thinli ? ” Harry 

asked Boy, as, in Indian file, they tra¬ 
versed the narrow’ path. 

The Malay turned and raised his hand 
four feet from the ground. 

“ This tall he be.” Then, malting a 
circle at the full stretch of his arms, 
“This big.” 

“And strong?” 

“ Strong he be as four Orang laid ” 
[Malays ; literally “ men of tlie sea ” 1 . 

“ I’m very glad he only pelted us,” 
said Harry. 

In the beat Jack remembered the 
orchids. 

“ We can’t go back and tell Mr. Hertz 
W'e’ve seen scores of orchids without a 
single specimen to show',” he said; “I 
can just imagine what he’ll say if w’e do— 
pierce us through and through with 
sarcasms. Boy, we’ve forgotten the 
flowers.” 

“ More far go. Plenty flowers,” the 
Ma^ay rejoined. 

Up the stream, past the high bank 
over which the durien towered—the mias 
was nowhere to be seen—and on at a 
steady pace for a quarter of a mile. 
Boy’s restless eyes incessantly w'andered 
from the branches overhead to the banks— 
here low and overgrown with jimgle—from 
the banks to the branches. Presently he 
gave the w’ord to cease paddling. Bight 
overhead grew a branch covered with 
long stems, leaves, and blossoms of or¬ 
chids, in two or three distinct masses. 

“Hurrah!” cried Jack, “we’ll have 
the lot, if possible.” 

The sampan drew in to the bank, and 
the youths scrambled out and up it, fol¬ 
lowed by the Malays. The trunk of the 
tree to which the orchid-covered branch 
belonged was entwined with creepers, 
and comparatively easy to climb. Jack 
flung off his linen jacket, and, to the 
great astonisliment of the Malays, com¬ 
menced to climb it. Boy and his crew’ 
were altogether too polite to make re¬ 
marks, but, judging from their looks, the 
Tuan putih [white lord] was doing an 
unheard-of thing—an undignified, pre¬ 
posterous thing — exerting himself to 
climb a tree when he had Malay at¬ 
tendants to do it for him. Jack struggled 
on in blissful ignorance of the sensatiou 
he had created, and soon reached the 
desired branch. 

“ I say, Boy,” he shouted, “ hadn’t you 
better get into the sampan and paddle it 
imderneath to catch these things ? ” 

The Malay obeyed; and the adven¬ 
turous climber crawled out along the 
branch until he was just over the middle 
of the stream. 

“They’re Dendrohiums ! ” he cried, 





drawing his knife to detach a plant from 
the tree. A few minutes later the orchid 
dropped into the outstretched hands of 
the Malay, who deposited it in the sam¬ 
pan. 

“ They’re just splendid ! I'm going to 
have the lot! ” cried the excited youth. 
An exclamation of pain followed — a 
scramble—the knife fell, and after it, 
plpmp into the water, the orchid col¬ 
lector himself! He would have tumbled 
headforemost into the boat, and stove 
it, perhaps broken his neck, hod not Boy, 
with a quick stroke of the paddle, sheered 
the sampan out of the way. 

Jack rose to the surface blowing and 
spluttering, to be hauled into the boat by 
Boy. 

“ Something bit me,” he explained, 
examining his hand. “ It was exactly as 
if a red-hot iron had been thrust in. 
Never felt anything so severe in my 
life. It was awful I ” 

” Sumut api it be,” said the Malay. 
‘‘ Fire ant—I'ed.” 

“ I saw some black ants. But can an 
ant bite like that? I’ve been bitten at 
home; but this is frightful! ” 

“ Weh,! Black ant he bite not as sumut 
<ipi bad. Malay man he afraid sumut 
apt. Rim far.” 

The ant and the douche quenched Jack’s 
zeal completely, for the time. He wanted 
no more erchids just then. Harry and 
the Malays took their places, and soon 
the sampan was swiftly gliding towards 
Kuching. Harr}’ took up the orchid, and 
examined it gingerly. Other black ants, 
alert and vicious, might be hidden among 
its pseudo-bulbs and blossoms. 

A Dendrohimn evidently, as Jack said, 
but one unfamiliar to them—with pseudo¬ 
bulbs six feet long, stained purple, and 
grand sprays of rosy flower, four or five 
of them at the tip of each. 

“We are in luck!” Harry cried, “I 
feel almost sure it’s a new species ! ” 

The trip home was uneventful. Except 
a few birds, nothing in the w’ay of game 
was to be seen. An awful smell hung 
round the boat—the perfume of the 
dilriens, the quintessence of all the 
seventy-two stinks Coleridge identified in 
Cologne. 

Jack asked Boy to take the sampan to 
the Rajah’s landing-place, thinking that 
Hertz would be sure to engage him, with 
his boat and crew. Here they found the 
collector with Mr. Merriman and Bounce. 

Jack held up his orchid, Harry an im¬ 
mense durien—at arm’s length—as eid- 
dence that they had not returned empty- 
h&nded, and leaped ashore. Boy also 
landed, and walked up to Bounce, smiling. 

“ You Tuan Bob ! ” he said. 

“ Hullo ! I say, skipper! ” cried the old 
salt, seizing the Malay’s hand, “ if this 
ain’t the werry chap we’ve been looking 
for! I ’members his name now. It’s 
Boy 1 ” 

“ Goodt I ” cried Hertz. *• Ach ! no 
vonder ve nodt find him in Kuching.” 

It transpired that the Malay had at one 
time been in the Rajah’s service; and, 
though not actually with Bounce when 
the latter saw the famous “ blue ” orchid, 
had been in charge of the men whom the 
English sailors accompanied into the in¬ 
terior. Mr. Merriman gave him an ex¬ 
cellent character for trustworthiness. 

“His father was a ‘hadji,’” he said, 
“with great influence in Sarawak.” A 
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“ hadji,” it may be remarked, is a Mahom- 
medan who has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. “ A few years ago,” Mr. Merri¬ 
man continued, “ Buyong might have been 
a pirate—the commander of a prahu. 
Even now he might be an official of the 
Government, if he would only settle down. 
He is rather a reckless, adventure-loving 
fellow, but skilled in river and jungle 
craft. Just the very man you want.” 

Hertz at once engaged Boy with his 
sampan and crew, at the same time in¬ 
structing him to obtain another boat to 
carry goods, provisions, and sundries. 

This business concluded. Jack presented 
his Dendrohium with no little pride. 

“ Isn’t it a new species, Mr. Hertz ? ” 
he asked confidently; adding, “ I call this 
an omen.” 

“A particularly bad von, den,” the 
Collector returned, smiling. “ Idt’s 
treasherous, my poy, treasherous—de 
vorst of all omens. Here hafe been more 
hearts broken, ash dey say, ofer dis orchid 
dan ofer any Oriental shpecies. So gom- 
mon und so beautiful, shiploads hafe been 
sent to Europe I Budt no von in de segret 
vill buy idt now. Maybe you hafe seen 
a poor liddle ding in your feidter’s collec¬ 
tion, mit half-a-dozen poor liddle pink 
blooms—he call idt Dendrohium secun¬ 
dum ? ” 

“ Do you mean,” cried Harry, “ that 
I this noble plant dwindles down to that 
feeble object in Europe ? ” 

“tTa/ Idt’s von of de many ve nodt 
oondershtand. I dink idt ish von of de 
few ve nefer be able to treat efen vhen ve 
gome to oonderstand dem.” Then, seeing 
Jack’s disappointment, he added kindly, 
“Budt ve vill take idt home mit us 
for a trophy, idt ish de first orchid col¬ 
lected. Fasten idt on von of de trees 
yonder mit de copper vire ve bring for de 
purpose.” 

“ It’s a poor bs^,** Harry remarked ; 
“an orchid that won’t do any good in 
Europe, and these evil-smelling duriens 1” 

“ Ach! I forgot de duriens I Ish dere 
time, Misder Merriman, to eadt dem 
before dinner ? ” 

“The Rajah dines at seven,” Mr. 
Merriman replied, looking at his watch. 
“ It is now half-past five. You have an 
hour and a half to eat the fimit, get rid of 
the perfume, and dress. I’ll join you if 
you have no objection ?” 

“ Mit all de pleasure in de vorldt! Come 
along, sir.” 

Seizing a prickly globe as large as his 
head almost. Hertz tucked it under his 
arm, and marched triumphantly to the 
cottage. Mr. Merriman followed with an¬ 
other, a beaming smile of anticipation on 
his face. 

“ I hope you don’t object to the theft,” 
he said to Jack, who was comically re¬ 
garding him. “ I am very fond of du¬ 
riens.” 

“ I object! ” Jack laughed. “ Oh, dear, 
no. I don’t want it, I can assure you. 
I’m more than satisfied w’ith the smell. I 
was on the point of throwing them over¬ 
board a dozen times. I couldn’t help fancy¬ 
ing that some night-soil men mustl^ clean¬ 
ing out an ash-pit somewhere close at 
hand.” 

“ In Singapore,** said Hertz, placing 
the ill-smelling monstrosity he had confis-; 
cated on the bamboo floor, and inserting 
the point of his cutlass in a split in its side, 
“ dere are Durien Clubs. I tell you vhy. 


De shmell ish so terrible, und idt shtay so 
long in de house, dat dey gannot shtand 
idt often ; so de Club ish formed, und cash 
member takes his turn to hafe de shmell. 
Say dere are tventy members; veil 1 dey 
have tventy durien feasts, und only von 
shtink at home 1 Ach / I gannot open 
idt.” 

“ I am sorry I can’t assist you,” laughed 
Harry. “ I really don’t feel equal to the 
strain.” 

“ Try your hook,” suggested Mr. Merri¬ 
man, who was chopping at his finiit with 
a parang, 

“ Ach ! dat vill do de trick.” 

Hertz inserted his hook in the crack, 
gave a mighty wrench, and bmat the 
durien open, revealing a whitish pulp, 
very like custard, which encased a num¬ 
ber of Imrge black seeds. 

“ Now, Yack I now, Harry! ” he cried, 
“taste und try; de shmell ish all oudt- 
side I ” 

Harry shook his head. Jack, more 
daring, took a portion of the pulp on a 
knife-blade and smelt it, with many 
grimaces. Finally he tasted it. 

“ Custard flavoured with onions! ” 

“Ja; und fery goodt custard, too! 
Hafe some more ? ” 

“ Er—no, thanks. A little goes a long 
way.” 

“ De more for Misder Merriman und 
me,” Hertz rejoined. 

Soon only the rind and the seeds re¬ 
mained. These Hertz carried away and 
tried to hide. He succeeded in making 
them invisible—that was easy; but, alas 1 
the nose instantly revealed their where¬ 
abouts. Nothing short of burying them 
in the earth, or overpowering them with 
a different odour of a little greater strength, 
say assafeetida, would have availed. 

“I vant perfiimes of Araby,” ho cried, 
returning to the cottage, “or I gannot 
dine mit de Rajah. Ach ! ” he ran to a 
case of toys and burst off the lid. “ I vas 
dink I trow idt avay,” he went on, pro¬ 
ducing a large flask. “Idt vas packed 
oop by mishtake, I dink. I did nodt order 
idt. Veil! I vash mit Eau de Cologne 
dis efening.” And he bore away the 
bottle. 

Mr. Merriman left the cottage and 
crossed the river, but returned almost 
immediately, accompanied by five Dyaks, 
whom he had met in the Chinese quarter, 
whither they had arrived with a sampan 
load of beeswax, edible birds’ nests, ratta- 
percha, and other commodities collected 
in the jungle. 

“These men are from Sirambau,” he 
said. “ They know the district you are 
going to explore, thoroughly, and you 
can’t do better than engage them. This 
fellow,” motioning toward the tallest of 
the p^y, “ is Nyait, son of Meta, the 
orang kaya [head man] of Sirambau. 
He is willing to accompany you, and has 
a good boat here in Kuching.” 

Nyait smiled. He was a stout, jovial- 
looking fellow, but not more thsm five 
feet four inches in height—the party ave¬ 
raged perhaps five feet three inches. 
Their dress was very simple ; the chowat 
round the loins, with “ tad-mat ” hanging 
down behind, a jacket, and fantastic bark 
head-dress. For ornaments—brass rings 
round arm and leg, and necklaces of beads 
and brass wire. The chiefs son, Nyait— 
quickly corrupted to “ Night ” by Bounce 
_wore, in addition, a necklace of tiger- 
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cat’s teeth, with several neatly plaited 
rattan rings, stained black. Their arms 
were the parang latok, and a short- 
bladed, long-handled knife. Each man 
carried at his side a bamboo case con¬ 
taining his siri. 

Hertz was aware that he must have 
Dyedcs—that they were as indispensable 
to him as hoimds to the hunter; so he 
promptly engaged them. 


** Now,” said Mr. Merriman, “ you 
only want personal servants and a cook, 
and you’ll be ready to start. With re¬ 
gard to servants,” he went on, “ the 
Hajah will have something to say. He 
has already spoken to me; and I think 
I may tell you that they are found ; so if 
you choose you may start early to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ De Rajah ish—a—a king I ” Hertz 


cried. “ I dank you moosh. Ve shtart 
to-morrow adt six. I vas dink of servants 
adt Singapore, budt dinked idt besser to 
hafe Sarawak men dat knowde gountry.” 

“ Quite right, too. The Rajah was 
pleased to learn that you had not brought 
any. But he will explain.” 

And Mr. Merriman hurried away, leav¬ 
ing the Orchid Seekers to dress for dinner. 

(Tob< eondtiMd.) 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 


By a. Laurie, 

Author of * Jiaurice’ KerJiCy’ “A Afarttllous Cori'pteif,'' " Raymond etc. 


H enceforth Axel's progress in every 
branch of his studies was surprising, 
especially when we consider the little 
time, in comparison with other boys, that 
he had to devote to them. 

And he was none the w'orse for it. 
Doctor Magnus, w'ho had taken quite a 
fatherly liking for the boy, watched over 
him assiduously. I also had made Axel 
promise that he would not act foolishly 
by overworking himself; and, taught by 
necessity, ripened by his early cares as 
head of the family, feeling how much an 
illness, even an attack of w’eakness, would 
be disastrous, he took care not to imperil 
the safety of all by an imprudent expendi¬ 
ture of activity that w’ould too soon be 
atoned for. 

Fortunately nature had so gifted him 
that he learnt without difficulty in two or 
three hours what an ordinary boy would 
have taken a whole day over. And as a 
contrast to the many boys whose funda¬ 
mental principle it is to waste as ihuch 
time and learn as little as possible, Axel 
had bidden an irrevocable farewell to 
idleness and took care not to waste a 
minute. 

When school duties were over he would 
return with copious notes, and the profes¬ 
sors, recognising his fine intelligence, inte¬ 
rested by his youthful courage, made it a 
rule to push him on as fast as they could, 
encouraging him, correcting him, showing 
him his slightest mistakes, pointing out 
the best sources of information, so as to 
shape him into the distinguished man 
that every one saw he would become. 

Professor Halsberg especially, to whom 
Axel had revealed himself in his famous 
essay, took particular interest in him . 
He had wished to know him personally, 
and made Rugman introduce Axel to 
him; and won like all the rest by his 
happy face, firank look, and charming 
manners, had cordially invited him to 
come and ask him for advice any time a 
verbal explanation or any comment what¬ 
ever might be of use to him. 

When a thing is generously offered us 
we are wrong if we do not accept it. 
Axel availed himself of the excellent pro¬ 
fessor’s invitation, although he had no 
means at the moment of returning it 
except by infinite gratitude and the re¬ 
solve to do honour to his teaching. But 
for an education truly worthy of the name, 
what adequate payment can there be ? 

The essay affair had of course, as you 
may imagine, strengthened the friendship 
between Axel and Rugman. Become 


CHAPTER XV.—AFTER THE EXAMINATION. 

I almost inseparable, they now liardly went | collections, ajid artistic exhibitions, invari- 
I out except together. | ably took his friend with him ; and in 



Evetything interested him. 

Axel, whose taste, no less than neces- his company Rugman learnt to know and 
sity, urged him to ransack all the museums, | appreciate many things he had up to then 
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looked at with the supremest indiffer¬ 
ence. 

Most of you know what a line national 
museum we have. If ever fate leads you 
to our charming capital, go straight there, 
my boys, and you will have cause to be 
proud of what you see. 

It was built in 1850 in the best style of 
the Benaissance, and has Venetian win¬ 
dows with round arches, and a porch of 
green Swedish marble. On this entrance 
are medallions in relief of six famous scien¬ 
tists and artists whose names are dear 
to every Swedish heart: Jogelberg the 
sculptor, Ehransthal the painter, Linnaeus 
the botanist, Tegner the poet, Wallin the 
Orientalist, and Berzelius the chemist. In 
the vestibule are the colossal statues by 
Jogelberg of the three chief divinities of 
Scandinavian mythology, Thor, Odin, and 
Balder. 

From the vestibule you enter the his- 
: tone museum, excellently arranged to 
: show the development of Swedish life 
from the furthest antiquity to the present 
-'time. There is nothing more amusing 
; and instructive than looking at the things 
which have been used by our ancestors 
. at different epochs—their domestic uten¬ 
sils, their ornaments, their weapons and 
. agricultural implements—and noticing the 
iprogress. 

First we have the stone ago, a vague 
'and indeterminate period, in which man 
..emerging from the thick darkness of pare 
animalism, tried his rough and clumsy 
hands on rude weapons of flint and bone 
and w'ood, the only annals of an epoch in 
which the most rudimentary writing was 
a thing unknown. 

Then comes the bronze age. Hammers, 
axes, daggers, arrowheads, roughly shaped, 
tell us that man had found out the use of 
metals. A decisive step remained for him 
to take. With iron our ancestors bade 
good-bye to the pre-historio period and 
jBntered on the civuised era. 
f. Simple and rustic as they were, the 
weai>ons became elegant in form and 
covered with designs and ornaments. A 
ri(fh collection of silver jewels bears wit¬ 
ness to the need of novelties for personal 
decoration, and coins and medals prove 
that the ancient barter had been suc¬ 
ceeded by the use of money. 

And then we are face to face with one 
of the most curious monuments in our 
history—the Vendel graves in w'hich were 
found the warriors buried in their ships. 

Which of you is not proud of being 
descended from the Vikings, those won¬ 
derful pirates who launched their frail 
vessels, dared the ocean, boldly sailed up 
the rivers of Europe, took rich and 
powerful nations by the throat, besieged 
Paris, drew tears from the eyes of Charles 
the Great, and planted themselves in 
Britain, in Normandy, in Sicily, and in 
Portugal ? 

Originally these men of iron disdained 
TO die peacefully in their beds if death 
tlid not favour them with a glorious end 
on the field of battle. They sought a 
violent death; and the custom was^ for 
the aged and inflrai warriors to huri 
themselves from the cliffs into the sea 
they regarded as their dominion. 

Such recollections, grand and savage as 
they were, stirred George Ruginan out of 
his habitual indolence. Every time he and 
Axel went to the museum a long stay had 
to be made in front of the Viking weapons, 


im^es, and trophies, and Axel, who 
noticed him and listened to him affection¬ 
ately, saw in his interest the awakening to 
the profession of arms. 

But when homage had been rendered 
to our national glories for the hundredth 
time, they would move on to the master¬ 
pieces of painting, which an artist could 
not sufficiently admire. Every art of 
design attracted and charmed him. The 
ceramics, the Moorish and Spanish vases, 
the majolicas, the Italian, French, and 
Swedish pottery, the Wedgwood ware, 
the biscuit of Saxony, the delicate paste 
of S6vres, the crackle of Japan, the 
porcelain of China, everything interested 

him . 

Among the pictures, in admiring the 
different schools he perhaps gave the 
preference to the French school of the 
last century, abundantly represented in 
our collection. Boucher, Oudry, Chardin, 
Lancret, Van Loo, and twenty other 
painters of a genius as graceful and 
elegant as the period they depicted, could 
be studied in compositions of the first 
rank. 

I need not tell you that sculpture 
claimed the greater part of the appren¬ 
tice sculptor’s attention. The two fnends, 
after contemplating the ma.sterpieces of 
the antique, notably the Sleeping Endy- 
mion, would stop by mutual accord before 
the marvels of decorative art, the grand 
cabinets in ebony, the sideboards, the 
presses patiently carved by the obscure 
artists of the I^ian Renaissance, w'hose 
secret our times have lost. Flowers, 
birds, foliage, animals, lace, shields, 
scrolls, interlacements; steel, ivory, dif¬ 
ferent woods, precious stones, all were 
utilised, and with so perfect a taste, so 
correct a sense of ornamentation, that 
there never seems to be much of it, as 
probably there would be were a modem 
workman to venture on such work. In 
studying these models of a charming art 
Axel did not propose to imitate their 
exuberant fancy; what he was in search 
of was the revelation of grace, of simplicity 
of feeling, which characterised the details, 
and nothing could be more profitable for 
him than that study. 

In leaving the museum, our friends 
rarely omitted to pass through the north¬ 
west door and look at the admirable group 
in bronze of our great Molin, the Biiltes 
Pannare, representing our old Scandinavian 
duels, terrible hand-to-hand encounters, in 
W'hich the adversaries bound themselves 
together wdth a belt to kill each other with 
the knife. It is said that a feast rarely 
ended without one or two of these duels, 
and that the women used to bring a shroud 
wdth them in which to bury their husbands; 
a horrible proof of the frequency of these 
fights, of the savage character they as¬ 
sumed, and of the little importance these 
warriors attached to life. 

In this constant familiarity W’ith master¬ 
pieces Axel’s taste developed and refined. 
Without ceasing he worked at the technical 
branch of his art, seeking to know and as¬ 
similate everything good tliat had been 
written on ornamentation. He learnt to 
discard the merely pretty w'hich tempts 
beginners, and to follow’ the beautiful. 
His compositions insensibly took a breadth, 
an original character, which at once stinick 
the least initialed. 

Two years went by in this way. An 
exhibition of Swedish industrial art was 


being organised amid general encouri^e- 
ment, and Axel was preparing to exhibit 
a specimen of his handiwork which had 
provoked the admiration of a few con¬ 
noisseurs. It w'as a frame in carved leather 
about thirty-two inches high. 

One of Ragman’s friends, Councillor 
Bremer, had had the misfortune to lose 
his only son, a young man of gi-eat hopes, 
who promised to be a distinguished poet 
and man of letters. A few' days before 
his death, an artist had draw’ii a charm¬ 
ing portrait of this young man, and the 
poor father had mentioned to Madame 
Rugman his desire to find a frame of a 
better design than usual for the drawing. 
Madame Rugman at once thought of 
Axel Ebersen, W'hose talents George was 
always praising, and in this way our friend 
was commissioned with the delicate task. 

On an almost plain background the 
youngartist had placed the figure of a veiled 
woman, whose hand had just dropped a 
branch of laurel, a harvest not yet gathered 
by the young poet. Axel, who had become 
quite a master in his art, and who was 
guided by excellent taste, had made of 
this simple composition quite a little poem 
in sentiment, grace, and naturalness. 
Many of the visitors stopped to look at 
the frame, and all declared it to be charm 
ing. It was soon the talk of the town, and 
Axel’s W'ork became the news of the day. 
It was said that there w as something re¬ 
markable at the exhibition, though it might 
look modest enough, a little frame ot 
nothing at all, and yet revealing unusual 
talent, and every one went to see the 
wonder, and returned delighted. 

There is no doubt that the Swedish 
mind knows how to understand sculpture 
in all its forms. The crow’d w’ith us is 
capable of feeling and appreciating the 
different manifestations of the art, and 
that is why we have produced sculptors 
while rich and powerful nations have not. 
For I need not tell you that the artistic 
genius can declare itself in a small figure 
no higher than the hand as w'ell as in 
triumphal arches or colossal statues. 
“ For me,” says a fine French critic, “the 
artist who engraved certain Greek medals 
is equal to the one who sculptured a 
Colossus.” 

In short, my boys, so as to keep you no 
longer on the stretch, I may tell you that 
the little frame received the first medal 
for decorative art. 

Henceforth Axel found himself Without 
an equal, and considered not only as a 
skilful workman but as a true artist. The 
price of his carv’irigs went up at a bound, 
and he saw himself in a position to keep 
his beloved parents in easy circumstances. 

You can imagine the delight of the 
dear boy—and a legitimate delight it was. 
The letters we received from him at this 
time were full of faith and hope in the 
future. At length after days of darkness 
a bright spot had appeared. Work, per¬ 
sistent. conscientious, patient, methodical, 
had found its reward, for natural gifts are 
nothing without culture, nothing unless 
the talent is disciplined. After having 
conscientiously studied the W'ork of his 
predecessors Axel was in a position to 
discover and develop his originality (each 
has his own), and he had succeeded. 
Henceforth he could look at things in his 
own way, free from all convention, from 
all the commonplaces which surround 
and stifle in us all spontaneity. And 
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with that the habit of submitting to the 
imprescriptible laws of aesthetics had 
be^me second nature to him, and he 
could give his inspiration freedom. 
The eye, the mind, the hand being 
equally cultivated, he ought to do 
Taluable work. It is in this way that 
good work is produced, and not, believe 
me, without the taking of trouble. Let 
me tell you what a great Russian writer 
has said, ** Please do not run away with 
the idea that anything can be done with* 
out study. Even if your forehead be 
seven spans wide, learn, learn to begin 
with the alphabet.” 

Axel received with the modesty of real 
merit the praises which always accom¬ 
pany success. What he had accomplished 
was still so far off what he had dreamed. 
It is thus that a really superior artist 
knows how to avoid the vanity we meet 
with so often among the mediocre men 
who are so easily satisfied because they 
are so astonished at their meagre talents. 

And besides, he had something else to 
think about. Side by side with the 
ambition of becoming a consummate 
artist, he intended, as you know, to study 
hard. He was in danger, he knew, of 
being incompletely educated, and his 
ardour for learning increased tenfold. He 
devoured, that is the word, all the classic 
works, including the dictionaries, lexicons, 
glossaries, etc. Then he attacked the 
books on criticism, science, art, history, 
travels, explorations and discoveries. No¬ 
thing could satisfy his thirst for knowledge. 
This reading fury took him far beyond 
the curriculum, but Professor Halsberg 
was not at all uneasy about it. The pass- 
out examination w^as approaching, and 
the judicious professor, certain that all the 
usual subjects had been honestly prepared, 
thought with reason that nothing could 
be better for Axel than to let him work as 
he liked before the great trial. And what 
happened ? When the hour arrived, the 
hour in which the candidate, pale and ex¬ 
hausted, his head stuffed wuth text-books 
and formularies, his mind in a muddle 
with dates and facts, presents himself 
before the examiners and is often not 
even in a state to understand the ques* 
tions which are given him, Axel, with his 
clear ideas his open mind, his brain well 
furnished without encumbrance, passed 
with such ease this important step in a 
man’s life that his examiners were sur¬ 
prised at the clearness and fulness of his 
answers. If a fact, a date, escaped him, 
he proved so well by the ability of his 
reply that the subject in general was 
understood by him, that the examiners 
gave him a special vote of praise; and in 
this brilliant manner he crowned his 
secondary studies. 

Bugman had followed with palpitating 
interest his comrade’s examination. He 
also had been changed during these 
memorable years for the two friends. 
Axel, deeply grateful for what he owed 
him, and constantly struck by the rare 


qualities of mind the boy was pleased to 
dissimulate under an affectation of raillery 
and indolence, had endeavoured to urge 
him on and even worry him into cultiva¬ 
ting his exceptional gifts. He had com¬ 
pelled him to study, to cultivate his 
tendencies, his aptitudes; he had shown 
him what he owed to himself, to his 
family, to his coimtry, in becoming a 
useful and distinguished man instead of i 
being wretchedly content in some sinecure I 
due to his father’s credit or the fortune 
which chance had left him. i 

And so George had set himself seriously i 
to work, and ended by revealing a noble ! 
vocation for the profession of arms. 

The result w'as that while Axel was 
covering himself with glory at the pass- 
out examination, George Bugman was 
passed-in with almost equal success into 
the military school. 

For the future tlieir close intimacy was ; 
to be broken. But this separation was 
only the prelude to a greater one. 

As Axel had borne off all the laurels of 
the secondary school, a still higher am¬ 
bition grew strong within him. Why 
should he be content with what he had 
gained? These studies, so valuable, so 
indispensable, the loss of which seemed 
so bitter to him, were only the first steps 
after all. This was but the key to the 
sanctuary of science, and nothing but the 
key. Before him lay the immense field 
of human knowledge. 

Now he was equipped for exploration, 
why should he stop at the beginning of 
the journey ? It appeared impossible for 
him to do so. His masters were imani- 
mous in declaring that if ever a young 
man was fit for the higher imiversity 
studies it was this one. Yes; but the 
means? That hard and inexorable law 
of necessity! That pitiless despot, money I 
Axel was, do not forget it, the head of the 
family, and he could not get away from 
it, nor could he in fact move an inch with¬ 
out jeopardising the safety of the house¬ 
hold. 

By degrees order and method had 
entered the humble dwelling. At the 
cost of much grief, and mistake, and de¬ 
spair, Madame Ebersen had learnt the 
austere science of economy. She had 
become accustomed to privation, strong 
and even heroic under her airs of elegant 
futility, and had accepted without mur¬ 
mur every sacrifice which affected herself 
alone. But the obligation had been a 
hundred times more cruel to see her dear 
invalid deprived of all the refinements, 
all the luxuries, aU the resources of the 
medical art. This her imperious and 
devoted character could not at first either . 
comprehend or accept. To look after 
Mr. Ebersen was a sacred task ! And 
while the little money lasted of which 
Axel had spoken to me, the noble, impru¬ 
dent woman had spent it freely without 
a thought for the future. 

When the money had gone she had 
one by one sold her jewels and all the 

{To be continued.) 


objects of value which remained to her. 
And just as these precarious resources 
were failing Axel found himself in a posi¬ 
tion to keep the house going with his 
earnings. 

Then only had the poor mother opened 
her eyes. It was on the work of her son 
she must live; on the work of her own 
Axel, whom she had longed at the cost of 
his life to see free, rich, and prosperous. 
Ah! at last she would learn how to 
mcmage carefully with this money so 
hardly earned. Passing from one extreme 
to the other, ever>' expense now struck her 
to the heart. The smallest coin repre¬ 
sented an effort, a struggle of her cherished 
son; she could onlypart with it in anguish. 
Then to this painful era succeeded one 
calmer and wiser; and at length delivered 
without return from pressing cares. Axel 
allowed himself to mature a plan which 
for long months he had been thinking of, 
and which he had looked upon as a mad¬ 
man’s dream until the day of his great 
success-at the exhibition—that of finishing 
his studies at the University of Upsala. 

His continual meetings with doctors, 
the sight of his father’s long illness, the 
keen desire to give him the best of care, 
all had gradually developed in him a 
real vocation for medicine. How often 
had he wished to thoroughly know this 
mysterious human organism, so compli¬ 
cated and so delicate. How much he 
had wished, at least, to be sure that no¬ 
thing in modem science that could bring 
relief or a change in the sick man’s state 
had been neglected. 

And so he went and talked to Professor 
H^sberg about the matter. What did ho 
think of it all? Of course he risked 
something in leaving a town where he 
was well known; where he had channels 
for his work; but, after all, Upsala was not 
at the end of the world, was it ? Those 
who cared for his work would know where 
to go for it; and he had succeeded in 
putting by a small amount so that he 
could risk the journey and the expense oi 
removal without running into debt. What 
would the professor advise ? 

The professor said nothing definite at 
first. In a general way he approved of 
Axel’s idea; but he advised him not to 
be in a hurry, to act with prudence and 
matiu*e his plans. There was no need for 
haste; the summer vacation had only just 
begun ; there were two long months before 
him. Before giving a definite opinion he 
would like to talk the matter over with 
the rector and a few friends who were 
men of weight and knowledge. 

In reality, the excellent man had also 
thought of a plan, for the success of which 
he began to work hard from that very 
day. One morning Axel had the agreeable 
surprise of receiving a notification that 
he had been awarded a scholarship of 250 
kroners to enable him to pursue his studies 
at Upsala University. It w'as not 
opulence, but it was enough to enable him 
to risk the adventure without being rash. 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STOEY OP THE BRINE AND THE BEEEZE. 


By Gordon Stables, cjc., m.d., bji., 

Author “ The Cruiee the Snowbird^ “ Our Heme in the SUver Wett^" etc^ etc. 


CHAPTER V.—THE THUNDER-SQUALL—JACK COMES TO GRIEF. 


A S soon as Jack Boss had finished 
breakfast, he hiurried on deck. He 
had a duty to fulfil, so he lay in wait for 
the admiral. 

I may as well mention here, and be done 
nrith it, that our hero was like a great 
many other boys who are not heroes, and 
perhaps never will be, had—had—^had— 
DOW for the life of me I do not know how 
to express it. Shall I call it a besetting 
sin? I do not like that expression, I 
must confess. Shall I call it a fault? 
No, scarcely, for it was, indeed, more of a 
misfortune. A drawback in his moral 
character? That is better; a hold-back 
would be better still, for the misfortune 
oftentimes kept him from doing things he 
ought to have done at once. 

Jock was rather forgetfuL He procras¬ 
tinated, but really not from wilfiilness. 
No, I don't think it was from that. But 
there I I shall not attempt to defend the 
lad any longer, although an .author loves 
his hero as he does his son. But we 
have our faults and misfortunes, haven’t 
we ? And happy are we if we can fight 
them successfully, and knock them on 
the head as it were. 

Just as I wrote the last word, reader, 
one of those green hopper things, or insects, 
that are bom inside what country boys 
call cuckoo's spittle, alighted on my 
paper. He is there now; I gently touch 
him in the rear with the butt end of my 
penholder, and lo! he springs into the 
air with a suddenness that renders him 
invisible—he didn’t hesitate a moment— 
and I see him no more. In precisely the 
same way must we fiee instanter from 
our pet faults whenever we see evidence 
of their drawing near. If we hesitate, we 
are lost. 

Jack slyly tied a knot in his handker¬ 
chief at the breakfast table, to put him in 
mind of what he had to do. He often 
treated his handkerchief in this way when 
he wanted to be reminded of something, 
but he nearly always forgot what he ht^ 
knotted his handkerchief for. That was 
the worst of it. 

The admiral was on deck, strolling 
gently up and down with Captain ScuUa- 
more, whose biceps he had caught firm 
hold of with his left hand by way of sup¬ 
port. To have taken the captain’s arm 
would have seemed too effeminate. 

Jack did not dare to advance. He 
hovered a little way off near the after 
part of the paddlebox. But presently 
tho good old admiral spied him, and 
beckoned him aft. 

Of course Jack saluted precisely as he 
iiad seen his friend Midshipman Smart do, 
and the admiral, as in duty bound,retumed 
the salute. Don’t imagine for a moment, 
however, that Admiral Flint took off his 
liat and bowed. Oh no! He simply 
lifted his hand rapidly and pointed to his 
nose, as it were. But he smiled very 
pleasantly nevertheless. 

“ I have to thank you, sir, for so kindly 
sending a letter to my uncle, and I’m 


sure, sir, I’m very much in your debt. 


“Not another word, my lad. I’d do 
anything in my power for you, for the sake 
of your good old uncle. It was only last 
night that I was thiiddng of him in bed. 
And bother it all. Jack—that’s your name, 
isn’t it?—I remembered, then, that we 
were shipmates in the Terrible for six 
months, and dreadfully battered we got, 
you know. You must come and dine with 
me to-night. I told your imcle in my 
letter that I would send you home by first 
steamer going Orkney way; so his mind 
will be easy, you know. Yes, young sir, 
we were both lieutenants in the Terrible, 
and a terrible day that was when I was 
shot.” 

“ You were shot, sir ? ” 

“ I had the good luck to be shot, my 
lad, and your uncle had the misfortime not 
to receive a scratch. The consequence is 
that though my senior by many years, I 
am your uncle’s senior in the service. 
Just the way of the world, you know. 
Captain ScuUamore, the wind is fresh¬ 
ening, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Very much, Admiral Flint. From 
the S.E., though, and the glass going 
tumbling down. Look at those banks of 
white rolling clouds on the weather 
horizon yonder. WeU, I mean to take 
advantage of it, and save the coals. I’ve 
just given the order to bank fires and 
take the paddles out of gear. We’ll keep 
her away a bit, and set more sail. What 
^y you, sir ? ” 

“ Don’t ask me, my dear ScuUamore. 
Just do as you please. I prefer to be looked 
upon like little Jack here, as only a pas¬ 
senger. It is quite a treat to have nothing 
to do, and be paid for doing it.” 

Then turning to Jack Rosa, he put his 
hand on his head for a moment, and looked 
at him. 

“ There,” he said, “ you don’t look unlike 
your uncle. Ah I my lad, if you can 
wield the sword with half the vim he 
waved his with when leading a party of 
bluejackets, you’ll do.” 

“ I don’t want to be a pirate, now,” said 
Jack, talking apparently to himself, or to 
the binnacle, “ not even one like Black¬ 
board.” 

“ Whatever does the boy mean ? Ha I 
ha 1 ha I Why, lad, who said a word 
about pirates ? ” 

“ I was only thinking,” he said, “ about 
sometliing I read in a book.” 

“Oh, bother those story books, boy. 
Half of them aren’t true. Look around 
you, lad. There is the book you ought to 
read. The great book that never lies. 
The book our Father wrote and is ever 
writing—the great book of Nature. Look 
at tho blue sky, and yonder clouds like 
banks of snow-clad hills. What a story is 
yonder 1 Look at those black beetling cliffs 
on the weather beam, with the emerald 
green on their tops. If you asked them, they 
would tell you the story of their creation. 
Look at the sunlit sea itself. Ah ! there is 


I mystery for you! And that shoal of por- 
I poises, and even those flocks of happy 
! birds, each and all have their stories to 
tell; and it always seems tome. Jack Boss, 
that they speak to the glory of the Maker 
of alL” 

Jack was silent. 

“ By night or by day, my lad, if you 
but keep your eyes open and your thoughts 
alert, you can hear^ a great story being 
told, a marvellous song being simg.' And 
how beautifully this is referred to in your 
grandly rolling old hymn ; V 

‘The unwearied sun from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display. 

And publishes to every land. 

The Work of an Almighty hand.' 

But now, Jack, I shan’t keep you any 
longer. Just do as you like and go where 
j you please, below or aloft, unless there 
I IS some extra duty being performed, and 
i don’t forget to-night at half-past six. 
j Captain ScuUamore, what’s in the wind, 

' now ? Why, the wind has gone away 
j round to the west.” 

j “ We’re in for a squaU, I think, sir. It 
I is strange weather and a strange day.” 

! It was quite true what the captain 
{ said. 

And that bank of suspicious-looking 
clouds seemed gradually to sink behind 
the waves of Westra Firth, but a more 
solid and darker bank was rising, steadily 
rising, up out of the west. On it came, 
up and Tip, presenting a most portentous- 
looking black and awful wi^ of clouds. 

The crew were very bu6y now, taking 
in the sails again that they had only re¬ 
cently shaken out. 

I In less than twenty minutes the storm 
1 had broken over them. Jack Boss, stand- 
j ing by the weather bulwarks and holding 
on to a stay, for the motion was soon 
strangely quick and uncertain, had 
watched the oncome of this squaU with 
feelings akin to the awesome, if not the 
fearful. The sky had been so clear and 
bright before and so deeply blue, and now 
! that wondrous black cloud wave was roU- 
I ing onwards and up, and the sea beneath 
j growing dark as ink. 

I And soon the great cloud canopy began 
to give voice. It was thunder tW mut¬ 
tered and growled at first, it was thimder 
that, as it crashed nearer, bellowed and 
rattled as he had never heard thunder 
rattle before, while apparently from every 
quarter of the western heavens forked 
lightning flashed and darted. 

Peal after peal; gleam after gleam; 
sheets of fire; tongues of fire; rivers of 
red blood apparently that run down sea¬ 
wards zigzagging through the darkness, 
till swallowed up in the waves. 

But see, the waves are no longer black 
and smooth, they are tortured into 
masses of whitest foam with the fury of 
the wind that the tempest brings along 
with it. 

Right over the ship now, crash upon 
i crash, flash upon flash, roaring wind, 

I falling hail and water. Jack Ross can 
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see nothing save a lightning-lit mist that 
dashes inboard, that falls from aloft, and 
that rises from the slippery deck. 

He is frightened, confused, and loses all 
control of himself, all presence of mind. 
Where can he run, whither fly to seek for 
shelter? In an evil moment he quits 
hold of that friendly stay, he clutches at 
the air, he tries to run—he—he—why, 
what is this ? Where is he ? Was the 
storm all a dream, then ? He is lying in 
a cot in the surgeon’s cabin; he lifts his 
hand to his head painfully, and with an 
effort. His brow is swathed in bandages, 
and these feel very stiff. 

A hand is gently laid upon his wrist. 

“ Do you feel easier now, poor boy ? ” 
He opens his eyes wider. 

It is the doctor w’ho is speaking. And 
this hairy wisp that creeps nearer and 
licks his hand is Jack Skye. 

“Easier? Yes, I’m right. I’m— 
I’m—where have I been ? What does it 
mean ? ’’ 

“ It means, lad, that you’ve had a nasty 
fall. You mustn’t attempt to raise your¬ 
self. Keep very quiet and I will tell you 
all. Here, drink this first.’’ 

It was an acid draught of some kind, 
and Jack drained the cup to the dregs, 
for he felt burning. 

“ I begin to remember now. The 
storm; the terrible lightning and hail 
and the roaring wind; is it over ? *’ 

“ Days and days ago I ’’ 

“ Days and- What, sir ? ” 

“ Poor Jack; you’ve been very ill, but 
you are out of danger now. You have 
only to keep quiet and do as you ore 
told.’’ 

“ Was I struck by lightning? ’’ 

“ No, Jack; your accident was of a more 
commonplace nature. You simply fell 
through the ventilating hatch.’’ 

“ Where are we now ? ’’ asked Jack. 

“ You mean the ship ? Well, we had 
an ugly storm you must know. For after 
the thunder-squall the wind went jumping 
back into the south-east again. We had 
to run under bare poles for days, keeping 
as close-hauled as we could of course.’’ 
“Well?” 

“ Well, I’d rather not talk to you much 
more. I’d like to see you fast asleep 
again.” 

“ No, but tell me a little more, and I’ll 
fall asleep thinking of it.” 

“You’re very kind,” said the doctor, 
smiling. “ Well, we brought up somewhere 
off the coast of Ireland—the west coast 
though, and strangely enough, there we 
met the Bellona, a third-class cruiser, 
who had been looking for us, and had 
orders for us. If she too hadn’t been 
blown out of her course she never would 
have found us. We transferred our super¬ 
numeraries-” 

“ Has the admiral gone? ” 

“ Yes; your fidend has gone.” 

“ Oh, sir, why didn’t you transfer me 
also ? ” 

“ Why, Jack lad, you were hovering 
between death and life. You could not 
be moved. You are not out of danger 
yet. Now rest; I shouldn’t talk so much. 
There, put your right hand down over 
Jack’s shoidder, and you’ll sleep. The 
little fellow has never left your side for 
more than five minutes at a time, and has 
hardly eaten a morsel.” 

“ Poor little Jack! ” said the boy, and 


the tears came welling into his eyes, for he 
was very w’eak. 

“ Ah ! doctor,” said Captain ScuUamore 
when the surgeon went on deck soon after, 

“ how is your patient. Jack ? ” 

“ Still very feverish, sir; but if there is 
no relapse he will do now, I think. There 
is no fracture, but the temporal artery w'as 
lacerated, and before he was picked up he 
must have lost nearly all the blood in his 
body.” 

“ Poor fellow I ” 

“ Ah! he has got good pluck, though. 
He hasn’t once complained of pain, though 
I know he must be suffering consider¬ 
ably.” 

“ No one else sick ? ” 

“ Only the most trivial cases. I would 
like you to spare Midshipman Smart from 
duty, sir, that he may nurse Jack Ross a 
bit. All depends on good nursing and 
attention.” 

“ Spare him I Yes. We’ll do equally 
well without him. Besides, Admiral Flint 
left orders that all attention should be 
given to bring the lad round again. In 
case he dies, we are to let him know at 
the earliest possible moment.” 

“ I don’t think, sir, we shall have to ex¬ 
pend a hammock over him this time. I 
have good hopes now. Ah 1 here comes 
Smart. I’ll go and requisition him, sir.” 

“ Now, Smart, old man,” continued the 
surgeon, seizing the midshipman by the 
arm and leading him towards the com¬ 
panion ladder, “ I want you. Fact is, you 
are to be excused duty for a few days to 
attend to Ross. I noticed that you two 
youngsters took to each other from the 
first, and I believe you can be a good 
nurse.” 

“ I’m sure I can,” replied the middy. '' 

“ Then all you’ve got to do is to obey 
my orders to the very letter, and not let 
Ross have anything to eat or drink with¬ 
out my sanction. Do you understand ? ” 

“ Thoroughly, doctor.” 

“ All right. Now come below\” 

Long ere this time, had things gone 
right, the news of Jack Ross’s safety 
ought to have reached the Puffin’s Nest. 
Robert Zetland, the man into whose 
charge Admiral Flint’s letter to Captain 
Rosa had been entrusted, was as honest a 
fisherman as you w'ould find betwixt the 
Pentland Firth and Fitful Head. 

He took the sovereign, and as soon as 
he had sufficiently admired it he rolled it 
in a piece of brown paper and tied it into 
a corner of his handkerchief. Then he 
placed the handkerchief in the inner 
pocket of his waistcoat, and fastened it 
with a fish-hook. 

Having made sure of the “ siller,” he 
had a look at the letter. I think he was 
about half afraid of it, especially of the 
“ Queen’s Head ” in the comer. 

He could not read the address how¬ 
ever. 

“ That’s a pictur of our winsome lady 
the Queen,” he said to himself. “Well, 
w^ell, it’s a queer world.” 

Then he placed the letter on the seat of ' 
the boat right aft, and put a ballast stone j 
over it. ! 

“ She'll be right enough there,” he said, • 
“ till I sink a few creels.” | 

The creels he referred to were lobster 
traps. They are baited with crab’s meat j 
and sunk in deep water, the ropes attached ' 
(To be continued.) 


being buoyed up by means of a morsel of 
cork. 

It was close to a rock near Westra 
where Robert sank his creels. 

One was hardly heavy enough, and 
scarcely knowing what he did, he picked 
up the stone from off the letter and added 
that. Next moment came a puff of wind, 
and off went the letter on the wings 
thereof. 

Robert did not observe the accident 
just at once. 

Now there were other wings about, as 
well as the wings of the wind. There 
were gulls called m'alleys screaming 
around-by the hundred. 

Robert missed the letter a moment or 
two after it had blown away, and he saw 
it alight on the top of the wave not three 
boat lengths away. 

“ I’ll soon have it,” he said aloud, “ but 
it will be sorrowfully wet.” 

“ I wonder what that white thing is,” 
said a malley-gull. “ Something good to 
eat, I daresay. I’ll swoop down and see.” 

On came the boat. 

Down flew the gull. 

The gull won the race. 

“ Come back, ye thievin’ beast; the 
peerie kura * doesn’t belong to you at all, 
at all,” roared Robert. 

But sky-high flew the bird, makmg 
straight for the rocks. He was spied 
however, and followed by a crowd of 
others, and in the course of another mi¬ 
nute the unfortunate letter had changed 
hands, or rather beaks, at least a dozen 
times. 

“ Ho! ho! ” said a rascally pilot bird, 
“ it seems to me that the maJleys have 
something extra good up there. I’ll soon 
settle the dispute.” 

And he made a grand charge into the 
very centre of them, and next moment 
was bearing away the letter to a lonely 
bit of rock that appeared above the water 
like the back of a whale. 

He alighted here and proceeded to tear 
the letter into a thousand pieces. On the 
whole it struck him as being the most 
imsavoury morsel he had ever stolen—for 
the bird lives by robbery. So he flew back 
to the flock of malleys to take revenge 
and cause them to disgorge their dinners. 

So that was an end of the letter. 

Robert Zetland sighed. 

But what could Robert Zetland do ? 

I am bound to say however, that al¬ 
though he spent the sovereign sixpence 
by sixpence, he never lit his pipe without 
thinking sa^y of that lost letter. 

“ Is it you, Mr. Smart ? ” 

“ Call me Jerry, Jack; nobody misters 
me.” 

“ I’m so glad you’re here, Jerry.” 

“ So am I; but I was told not to let 
you talk. I’ll sit by you.” 

“ I feel so weak, Jerry. I don’t want 
to die, but I fear I shall.” 

Jerry took his hand. It was very white 
and bloodless. He took the hand in both 
his and patted it as if Jack had been a 
chfld. 

Half an hour afterwards the doctor 
stole in on tiptoe. Jerry still held his 
fiuend’s hand, but Jack wivs fast asleep. 

The doctor smiled and nodded; then 
went quietly aw’ay w'ithout saying a word. 


* Peerie Iram, a small quantity of anything. 
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T he late Mr. Jamrach’s plucky seizure of 
a tiger which broke out of his menagerie 
was an oUl tale deservedly re-told in most of 
the newspapers after his death in September 
1891. The beast slipped out into llatclilTe 
Highway, and struck down a boy with its 
paw. Jamrach, though an old man, rushed 
after it and jumped on its back, clutching its 
throat so as to half strangle it, and in this 
way preventing it from biting the boy until 
bis assistants ran up and stunned it with 
crowbars. The lad’s parents, however, 
brought an action against him, and the 
affair cost the brave dealer some four hundred 
pounds ; while the cause of all the mischief 
was sold to a showman, who realised a small 
fortune by exhibiting it as “ The tiger that 
ate the bjy in Ratclitfe Highw’ay ! ” 

When Barnum’s circus was on tour in New 
England, a leopard got away and roamed out 
into the country, where it managed to get into 
a barn and there killed a cow. The wife of the 
fanner to whom the cow belonged discovered 
the spotted marauder munching away rave¬ 
nously at his ill-gotten beef, and was so ex¬ 
asperated thereat that she seized a poker and 
belaboured him so soundly that she actually 
drove him off. Less courageous were the 
inhabitants of Taunton when a young leopard 
appeared in their midst in the summer of 1890, 
escaped from a travelling circus. There was a 
general stampede, some climbing trees, others 
clambering on to the roofs of the caravans, 
some even swimming across the river. 
After getting into a garden and savagely 
biting a man’s arm, the leopard ran down 
the Canal Boad, where it dashed into a back¬ 
yard and jumped into a kitchen through the 
window: there it was shot. 

You probably all recollect the escape of the 
lion at the Onion Fair in Birmingham during 
the autumn of '89. Bostock’s menagerie had 
pitched ” there, in the Aston grounds, when 
a tremendous gale of wind arose, unroofing 
the canvas-covered enclosure, and overturning 
two of the caravans. Birds, monkeys, and 
other beasts got loose, but were all secured 
again, one snake only being killed. Curiously 
enough, this lion slipped out at the same 
time, through the carelessness of the keeper 
who was cleaning his cage, and not at all in 
consequence of the accident which set the 
other things free. He got down into a sewer, 
and was actually at large from ten o’clock on 
Friday morning till 3 a-u. on Sunday. The 
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lion-tamer, a black man, went down with 
boots on his hands, while men above snapped 
of! pistols through the gratings, and so they 
drove the lion into a noose. 

Sewers are very awkward places wherein 
to go seeking stray animals, on account of 
the difficulty of access to them, the darkness, 
and the great facilities they present for wan¬ 
dering through their intricatecomm unications 
and branches. A “boa-constrictor,” twenty 
feet long, led a subterranean life for some 
time in the Vienna drains, greatly to the 
terror of the inhabitants of that city (probably 
it was an escaped python). The workmen 
whose duties lay in that underground sphere 
used to bring up the wildest stories of his 
appearances and disappearances and mis¬ 
deeds day by day, and the Viennese news¬ 
papers were supplied with a tissue of romance 
exceeding anything coined by the imagination 
of the ancients, while many an anxious 
mother’s heart was caused to palpitate 
through the night watches as her quickened 
ears detected abnormal noises in the rat- 
ridden drains. It would be fairly warm down 
there, and rats would abound, so there is no 
reason why he shouldn’t get on well enough. 

I do noL know' what eventually became of 
him, or of the ten-foot boa, whose escape 
threw the quiet and unsnaky towm of St. 
Albans into a fluster the other day. That’s the 
worst of it; we never get the sequels to these 
thrilling cases reported in the papers. The 
escape is sensational, and the prolonged ab¬ 
sence of a possibly injurious beast yields fine 
opportunities for keeping up the agony; 
but I suppose its recovery or death falls fiat 
and spoils the tale. What became of the 
tiger cruising about in the snow in Baby Park 
last winter ? or the five-foot serpent lost from 
the Peruvian department of the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion, whose presence at large in the grounds 
made people afraid to w'alk on the grass or 
approach the bushes, and seriously diminished 
the receipts at the turnstiles for a day or two ? 
Or the twenty-one live crocodiles which found 
their way into the river Elbe one balmy 
night in August 1888, escaping from the 
sailing vessel in which they had been brought 
to Hamburg from the west coast of Africa, 
and creating so much alarm amongst the 
river-side population as to call forth police 
edicts against bathing at Blankenese and 
Nienstedten, two very popular resorts ? A 
crocodile, four feet long, was caught in a 

(the end.) 


] fisherman’s net in the Thames some years 
ago, but was claimed by Jamrach as one 
w’hich had been missing from his store for 
several montlis; and there is an account in 
an old volume of the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of an alligator found in a 
farm-yard in this country. The discovery of 
a huge venomous serpent in Burton Crescent, 
London, furnished the theme for a leading 
article in several of the daily papers a year 
or two back, and gave rise to much specu¬ 
lation as to how it got there, whence it came, 
how long it might have been roaming about 
the metropolis at its own sweet will, and 
whether it might possibly be only one of a 
large family distributed in seclu.sion about 
the city. But I believe the public were never 
informed that the snake was not only dead 
when found, but had very evidently been 
kept in spirit for a long wliile. It had been 
thrown out of a bottle smashed in a barber’s 
: shop, but I presume that it made too good 
' a paragraph to be explained. 

I I could tell you of a lot more escapes, but 
I you’ve had enough of them for the present. 

I Here, to finish up with, is a sort of converse 
' to escaping, and one probably equally un- 
I pleasant to all parties concerned. An 
1 eminent lawyer, a Q.C., not long dead, know- 
i ing that I was interested in all things 
snaky, told me that adjoining the cottage in 
which he w'as born—for he was the son of 
a very poor farm labourer in Devonshire— 
was a large heap of manure, stacked high 
against the mud wall of the dwelling itself. 
If such an arrangement existed nowadays, 
of course the inmates would be expected to 
I have typhoid fever and diphtheria and blood- 
poisoning and all manner of diseases, but 
I they hadn’t invented so many complaints 
I seventy or eighty years ago; and this family 
kept healthy enough in their cottage, which 
consisted of two rooms only, covered by a 
thatched roof. To this manure-heap grass- 
snakes would frequently resort to lay their 
eggs, which would be hatched by the warmth 
generated by the rotting leaves and other 
I refuse, or to take up their winter quarters; 

and it had happened on more than one occa- 
i Sion that the reptiles had found their way 
through the interstices of the mud walls, or 
; under the eaves of the thatch, and crawling 
j along the bare rafters overhead, had dropped 
I. hissing on the table where the inmates were 
I taking their meal. 
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A nd now it may be well to say something 
about these Africans. They, like all 
the people of their continent, believe in an 
miseen spirit, in witchcraft, fatality from ' 
infiuences that must be guarded against, or ' 
good luck obtained by wearing charms or ' 
doing or avoiding certain practices. Asked 
where the ruling spirit or Mcrimo lived, 
they said under the earth, because out of it ; 
grew all things good, and when men died 
the god from below withdrew life from 
them. I 

Like all Africans they are polygamists, 
ftnd make the women work hard for them, ' 
treating them as slaves. The women dig : 
the earth with a sort of hoe, standing in a I 
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long line and striking together with a mo¬ 
notonous chant, as sailors do when hauling 
at a rope. They grind com between flat 
stones, and nse milk chiefly in the form of 
curds and whey. Hides they soak in water, 
and then knead with the hand, seven or 
eight men grasping a hide and working at it 
on their knees until it is soft and pliable. 
But the hide mantle or kaross is giving way 
to the blanket and coat. Bead bracelets, 
armlets, necklaces, and head-ornaments of 
ostrich feathers, and coarse copper rings 
are still worn by the warriors, but amongst 
the converts, now numbering some thousands, 
European dress is in favour. 

When they dance a war-dance they sing in 


cadence a war-song. One such is some 
warriors chanting together: 

“ I am coming to make war with you, to 
fight! ” 

Other warriors in chorus reply : 

“ You don’t dare to; we shall be ready, day 
or night! No fear! ” 

“ You don’t dare to ! ” (bis) 

The missionary who comes from the first 
capital of the world, renowned for its elegance 
and miigniticence, is not in the least mortified 
at the humble prospect of a long sojourn 
amongst the simple Africans. But he natu¬ 
rally wants to live in a house, not in a hut. 
So he has to begin by being a carpenter and 
mason, woodcutter of course, and digger of 
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the soil, often smith at his own forge, and 
when his day’s work is over, butcher, cook, 
and tailor, b^ore he can begin his linguistic 
studies. 

But a day arrives when a house is built, 
a garden and orchard and vineyard planted 
and enclosed, when poultry stalk about a 
court where cows and oxen are stabled 
and a good horse contentedly neighs, while 
fields well ploughed and irrigated extend 
around in every direction. A day comes 
when the orchard and vineyard and fields 
yield fruit, when flowers and creepers cover 
the house, and children grow up in a happy 
home to enjoy the fruits of the missionary’s 
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other missionaries, praise the Lord as His 
people. 

The Sesuto, the language of the Ba- 
sutos or tribe of Sutos, in the Lesuto, or 
country of the Sutos, is a musical language, 
despite the guttural g, which, however, gives 
energy to the tongue. The natives speak 
with fluency and force, and are bom orators, 
fond of a joke, and, like all Africans, endued 
with the two very dissimilar qualities of 
hastiness in flying into a passion,, and of 
patience in bearing unavoidable suffering 
almost stolidly and uncomplainingly. 

The Lesuto is one vast pasturage. To 
the east is a chain of hillR called the 


1 The Paris Missionary Society’s mission to 
the Zambese countries has been wonderfully 
furthered by the fact that the tribes there 
speak the Sesuto—in fact, they are descend¬ 
ants of emigrants from the Lesuto, who, 
i according to the African custom, having 
settled in another country, changed their 
I name. 

Known as the Ma-Kololos, their language 
* became the Se-Kololo ; they subdued the Ba- 
1 Botsi, who adopted the language of their 
, conquerors. It was from the Ma-Kololo 
I tribe that Livingstone chose the guides and 
I attendants who faithfully stood by him 
I throughout his journey. It was the descend- 
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labour, and when he can speak to the natives 
in their tongue, which the missionary’s chil¬ 
dren babble to the native nurse long before 
they leam to speak their parents’ own lan¬ 
guage. 

Such a day comes, and a far more eventful 
one, when hundreds of natives sing in their 
own language sweet hymns, composed by the 
missionary or his wife; when hundreds con¬ 
fessing Christ as their only Lord and Saviour 
assemble to commemorate His death in the 
Communion He instituted, in a mission 
church of their own. 

Such a day has come for the French mis¬ 
sionaries to the Basutos; it came long ago, 
and now some thousands of Basutos, con¬ 
verted under their ministry and under that of 
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Malootis, where the lion, panther, let pard, 
and hyena still chase the springbok, elan, 
quagga, and zebra. 

The olive-tree, the wild-olive, is the only 
picturesque tree; but it is stunted. The 
mo-toolo and nw-haUa (thorny bushes) 
grow everywhere. The latter is very in¬ 
flammable, even when cut green, flaming up 
like shavings as soon as a light is put 
to it. 

In 1804, the first Basuto new.spaper, the 
“ Le.selinyana,'’ or “ Lesuto Little Light,” 
was published. It has for motto, “ The wise 
never cease learning ! ” A candle in a can¬ 
dlestick lighting up an open book, an ink- 
stand, pen, and paper, illustrate the heading 
or title. 
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ant of a Mosuto, a Mo-Kololo, who accom¬ 
panied his remains to England and stood by 
his grave in Westminster Abbey. 

M. Coillard was supported in his mission 
to the Mo-Kololos by two young men, one 
from Leeds and one from Scotland. 

Waddington, from Leeds, had been but 
three months in South Africa when, in Natal, 
he went to a missionary meeting at which 
M. Coillard spoke of his mission t« the 
Zambese country. After his return to his 
lodging at ten o’clock in the evening M. 
Coillard heard a knock at his door. It was 
late for a visitor. He opened the doer. It 
w'as young Waddington come to offer to go 
with the missionary to the Zambese. “ I have 
no money,” he said, “ to offer to your Society, 
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but I offer mvself. As a workman I may be I 
useful; I have health and strength.” 

At another meeting, the young Scotchman, 
Waddell, was moved to offer his services. 
He had first to get his master’s consent, and 
to beg to be released from an engagement 
contracted in Scotland, to work on tlie con¬ 
struction of a Dutch lleformed Church of the 
¥ree State. 

Coillard and his aid-missionaries, after 
many vicissitudes, losing nearly all their 
baggage and books when crossing swollen 
streams, at last reached the Zambese. 

King Khama, the Christian King of the Ba- 
Manguatos, converted under the ministry of 
the Rev. Mr. Hepburn,of tho Loudon Mission- : 


I ary Society, received M. Coillard’s party at 
his capital, Shoshong, with much affection. 
M. Coillard brought to him a music-box, 
made for the king at Geneva. It plays 
several tunes of the Moody and Sankey hymn- 
book. He also brought to King Khama, from 
the Paris Ladies’ Committee, a beautiful 
Communion service, these and many other 
articles having escaped destruction when 
crossing the rivers. Eventually the Coillard 
mission party reached their destination, and 
founded two missionary stations. They are 
dangerous outposts of the Church mili¬ 
tant. 

Over the London Royal Exchange, facing 
: the Bank that represents the wealth, and the 


Mansion House that represents the dignity, 
of this great city of London, is inscribed the 
text which the Prince Consort chose as a fit 
inscription for the significance of a great 
country’s trade and opulence: “ The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 

Who of England’s sons amongst our readers 
will hear the appeals of Livingstone, Krapf, 
Hannington, Mackay, and other heroes of 
Africa for this vast continent—the Ethiopia 
that still stretches out imploring hands to 
man and God—that Africa may realise the 
truth of the inscription on the Royal Ex¬ 
change, and Prince Albert’s pious thoughts 
be manifested to the dark tribes of Africa? 
(the end.) 


ADVENTURES IN H.M.S. WASP. 

By Admiral Kennedy, First-Lieutenant of the ship at the time. 

(Illustrated bf tfte Author.) 


HE Wasp has been a name of ill omen in ' 
Her Majesty’s naval service. Of late 
years two vessels of that name have been 
totally lost; one on the West Coast of Ire¬ 
land, when a number of officers and men . 
perished ; and subsequently a gun-vessel dis¬ 
appeared on the China station, not a vestige 
of her having been ever heard of. In all pro¬ 
bability she foundered with all hands in a 
typhoon.” 

The vessel the cruise of which I now pro¬ 
pose to record was not lost, but met with so 
many adventures, not to say disasters, during 
her short commission of twenty mouths, that 


I.—THE WASP ON A CORAL REEF. 

1,000 tons, mounting twelve guns of small 
calibre, and a pivot gun on the forecastle. 
She was heavily «parred and sailed well, but 
her small steam power (100 H.P. nominal) 
was only sufficient to propel her at the rate 
of seven knots in smooth water. She was, 
therefore, to all intents and purposes a sail¬ 
ing ship, and carried 175 officers and crew 
all told. It was to this ship I was appointed 
first-lieutenant, being only twenty-two years 
of age at the time. 

On June 9 we slipped our moorings and 
proceeded under sail to the Downs, where we 
were delayed by a heavy gale from the N.W., 


Old England on June 16. Nothing particulai 
occurred for some days to vary the monotony 
of a cruise at sea, until the 22nd, when a man 
fell overboard at 6 p.m. The ship was under 
sail at the time, going six knots. As occa¬ 
sionally happens in a newly commissioned 
ship, the life-buoy became entangled and 
could not be let go. Seeing that the man 
could not swim and must certainly be 
drowned, I went overboard after him, and 
had the good fortune to reach him before he 
sank. In the meantime the ship had been 
hove to, with her maintopsail to the mast, 
and very pretty she looked as she gracefully 



H.M.S. Wasp on a Coral Reef, and the Ship’s Cutter leaving for assistance. 


an account of these events will, I trust, furnish 
matter of interest to many of the readers of 
the “ B. O. P.,” especially as they are extracts 
from my log written at the time, and truth 
should have advantages over fiction. 

In the early part of June 1861, H.M.S. 
Wasp was commissioned at Sheemess for 
service on the East Coast of Africa, osten¬ 
sibly for the suppression of the slave trade 
which for years past had been carried on by 
the Arabs in that part of the world, and in¬ 
deed has never to this day been entirely sup¬ 
pressed. 

The Wasp was an auxiliary screw sloop of 


but the wind veering round a bit enabled us 
to run for Spithead. Owing to a blunder in 
navigation and a thick fog, we managed to 
overshoot the mark, and when the fog lifted 
we found ourselves off Portland Bill, and had 
to beat back to Spithead. From thence we 
shaped course for Plymouth, and whilst 
standing off-and-on, near the breakwater, we 
nearly went on the rocks, at Penlee Point. 
Owing to these blunders it was found neces¬ 
sary to get rid of our incompetent navigator, 
and ship another in heu. 

Having made this necessary alteration we 
took our final departure from the shores of 


I bowed to the ocean swell; but, alas, she was 
' already a long way off. The life buoy had 
been at last let go, but was of no use to us, 
i being too far away, and the boat which was 
i being lowered to pick us up capsized, throw¬ 
ing all her crew into the water. We viewed 
these operations with mixed feelings ; how¬ 
ever, the water was warm, and being a strong 
swimmer, having often practised going over¬ 
board with my clothes on, I had no difficulty 
in keeping my man up until the boat reached 
us, after being half an hour in the w’ater. 

The next day we picked up with the N.E. 
‘ trade wind, which carried us to Madeira, 
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where we spent a few days most pleasantly, 
riding up to the Grand Corral, and coining 
down in sledges, which travel over the 
smooth, polished stones at a terrific rate. 

On leaving Madeira we met with more 
adventures, which I fear rellect but little 
crecit on H.M. Navy. We weighed anchor 
unuer sail, the captain having an objection 
to using steam, and after drifting helplessly 
about the bay we fell foul of a Portuguese 
schooner, and smashed her up considerably; 
her skipper awoke from peaceful dreams, 
used language the reverse of parliamentary, 
but which I am bound to say was excusable. 
Having got clear of this craft we fell foul of 
another, and remained grinding her down 
till two in the morning, when we separated 
and drifted ignominiously out of the bay, 
leaving two vessels wrecked and ourselves 
considerably damaged. 

The next few days was pleasant sailing. 
We passed in sight of Palmas, one of the 
Csmary group, and soon found ourselves in 
the latitude of Hying fish, porpoises, and 
sharks, white trousers and straw hats. 
Crossing the equator on July 16 with the 
usual ceremonies, which are now omitted, 
we entered the Southern Ocean, and made 
good progress through the S.E. trade region, 
till we found ourselves in the latitude of the 
Cape of Good Hope, but a long way to the 
westward of it. 

One night when running before a strong 
westerly gale we were taken fiat aback in a 
heavy squall. It was an avrful night, as dark 
as pitch; thunder, lightning, and torrents 
of rain; a heavy sea running, and the ship 
rolling forty degrees each vray. Spars crash¬ 
ing, sails splitting, shot and other raffie 
flying about. All hands were on deck en¬ 
deavouring to take in sail, but it was next 
to impossible to stand on deck, and the poor 
fellows aloft had as much as they could do 
to hold on. In the midst of this scene of 
confusion the wind shifted suddenly and 
took us aback again, and it seemed as though 
we were about to founder or be dismasted. 
The sea at this time was something fearful 
to behold, and it looked as if it was coming 
on board us every moment. We must have 
run into the centre of a cyclone. 

Down below everything was thrown about 
in hopeless confusion, chests and boxes were 
flying about all over the place ; the doctor 
was thrown under the ward room table, 
where he lay till morning, when we dragged 
him out, more dead than alive. When day¬ 
light broke, the gale subsided, and we were 
able to clear aNvay the wreck of broken spars 
and make things shipshape. Numbers of 
whales were spouting round the ship, and 
numerous sea-birds, such as Cape pigeons, 
albatross, etc., followed in our wake. 

On August 17 we were becalmed, so taking 
a boat I left the ship to shoot albatross, 
many of which were in sight, and in a short 
time several of these magnificent birds were 
slain. Sailors have a strong superstition 
against killing albatross, fearing that some 
disaster may befall the ship in consequence ; 
and in this case they were right. However, 
the birds were not wasted, their feet make 
excellent baccy-pouches, their down goes to 
stuff pillows, and we eat their bodies in a 
pie. One hears fabulous accounts of the 
size of the albatross, some people averring 
that they have been known to measure six¬ 
teen feet across the wings. The ones wo 
shot averaged twelve feet, and four feet from 
tip of beak to tail. The head and beak 
measured fully eighteen inches; the latter 
is a formidable weapon with a hook at the 
end. 

On August 24 we were again becalmed 
within one hundred miles of the Cape, so 
vfQ had another battue with the albatross, 
whereon the old salts shook their heads. 


The same evening we met with and boarded 
the mail steamer from Cape Town, she having 
left Table Bay that day. After parting with 
her we got up steam for the first time almost 
since leaving England two months previously, 
and shaped course for Simon’s Bay, the I 
man-of-war anchorage on the Cape station. 

The morning of August 25 was ushered in 
with a fog, so that we couldn’t see a ship’s 
length ahead : nevertheless, we steamed gaily 
on with leadsmen in the chains and look-out 
men on the forecastle. At 7.30 .v.m. the 
captain came on deck according to his usual 
custom, and on my asking him when he 
intended to stop on account of the fog, he 
said at 8 o’clock. As 8 bells was reported 
and the captain had already sent for the 
engineer to give orders, the startling cry 
came from forward, “ Breakers ahead.” 
Whoever has heard this awful cry, especially 
if accompanied by a dense fog, w’ill understand 
its terrible significance. To many it often 
means death in a few minutes. In a mail 
steamer or an emigrant ship the immediate 
result is very likely to be a panic, for although 
the captain and ofiScers are certain to do 
their duty and keep their heads clear, the 
passengers generally lose theirs, and often¬ 
times the crew, instead of doing their duty, 
break out into mutiny and make for the 
boats. But in a man-of-war, where strict 
discipline is enforced, there is no panic on 
these occasions; every man goes to his post 
just the same as if it were merely a matter 
of drill. Instantly the orders were given, 
hard a-port, and the engines reversed to 
full speed astern. But too late; before the 
ship’s way had been reduced, or her head had 
paid off a point or so, she crashed upon the 
rocks, her frame quivering from stem to 
stem. 

For the next few moments it seemed as 
though it was all up with the ill-fated Wasp ; 
the little ship bumped heavily from stem to 
stem, and presently large pieces of timber 
came up alongside detached from her bottom. 
Looking over the side we could see the kelp, 
a large kind of seaweed, with stems as thick 
as a man’s leg, growing up from the bottom, 
and huge rocks and boulders could also be 
plainly seen, but not the land itself, although 
so close at hand. 

The first thing to be done was to hoist out 
the pinnace, our longest boat, and carry out 
an anchor astern. This was a work of no 
small difficulty, with the ship bumping and 
straining, the masts quivering and decks 
heaving as though she was breaking up. In 
the midst of all this excitement an amusing 
thing happened. The poor doctor’s voice 
could be heard loud a'oQve the din, crying 
out, “ Oh, she’s going to the bottom, she’s 
going to the bottom I ” Turning to the mas¬ 
ter, who was by ray side on the bridge, I 
begged him to go and calm the doctor, whose 
nerves "were none of the strongest. So 
putting his head down the hatchway, the 
master sang out, “ Why, you old fool, she’s 
on the bottom I ” After this all was still 
below. 

The position of the ship at this time was 
most critical. There vras a heavy swell 
setting in from seaward, lifting up the stern 
and bringing it down again with such a 
crash as to set all the bells ringing and 
masts shaking as though they would go 
over the side. Had she been an iron ship, 
she must have broken up very shortly, but 
being a stout oak-built little vessel, she stood 
a lot of bumping. Meanwhile wo had laid 
an anchor out astern and hove the cable 
taut, whilst the engines went astern at full 
speed, but all to no purpose, the ship would 
not start; so the captain gave orders to heave 
the guns overboard with the exception of 
two, which were kept to fire minute guns as 
a signal of distress. Whilst in the act of 


carrying out the captain’s orders the ship 
gave a heave and slipped off the rocks into 
deep water, just in time to save the guns. 
The fog at this moment lifted, showing us 
the rugged cliffs towering high above our 
I mastheads, and the surf breaking heavily on 
! an iron-bound coast. The ship had gone 
ashore about half-way between bimon’s Bay 
and Table Bay, on a part of the coast where 
no vessel having once struck had ever come 
! off again. 

I As soon as the ship came off we let go an 
I anchor, and sounded the pumps when we 
i found she was leaking considerably. In the 
' meantime our guns had attracted the notice of 
I some neighbouring farmers, who rode down 
I to the beach to afford assistance; they had 
j also been heard at Simon’s Bay, and the 
paddlcwheel steam frigate Sidon came out 
I to escort us to the bay, where we anchored 
i the same evening. 

j An examination of the ship by divers 
; proved that she was very seriously damaged, 
most of the main keel having been knocked 
j away; so a survey \ a; held, and as there was 
at that time no dock on the station, we were 
I ordered to Mauritius to be docked there. Our 
j departure was delayed for two months to en- 
: able the ship to take part in the ceremony of 
' laying the foundation stone of the breakwater 
I in Table Bay. 

During the festivities connected with this 
function, the squadron assembled in Table 
Bay, and I took the opportunity of running 
over to Robben Island, a low sandy spot about 
j nine miles distant from Cape Town. Robben 
I Island was then, and I believe is still, used as 
a convict settlement, a lunatic asylum, and a 
I leper hospital. The island swanned with 
game, and I retunied with a heavy bag of 
rabbits, p^^asants, and quail. The doctor in 
charge was most kind, and put me up in the 
lunatic asylum. I also dined at his table ; his 
servants were all lepers, and his guests luna¬ 
tics, so we had a very mixed party. He also 
provided me wuth a lunatic, who had murdered 
his father in a playful mood, to act as guide 
and show me the whereabouts of the game. 
This man, whose name was Dick, was really 
a most amusing companion, and was pro¬ 
nounced to be perfectly harmless, but I took 
the precaution of not lending him my gun, 
as I had no desire to be served in the same 
way as he had treated his unfortunate father. 

On October 2,1860, we sailed from Simon’s 
Bay, and on the 23rd we sighted the far- 
famed Peter Botte mountain right ahead, 
and the next day anchored in JPort Louis 
Harbour, Mauritius, where we were docked 
in the Trou Fanfaron. 

The next two months were most plea¬ 
santly spent in this lovely island, during which 
time we made many friends amongst the 
planters, and enjoyed the hospitality for 
which the inhabitants are famous. 

The island of Mauritius is of volcanic 
formation, but no active volcano exists at 
the present time. The Peter Botte is the 
highest mountain in the island, rising to a 
height of about 4,000 feet, and is of remark¬ 
able formation. It has been frequently as¬ 
cended of late years, but at the time of our 
I visit only two parties had reached the top. 
Being desirous of scaling it, the captain and 
I made an expedition with that view. We 
reached the shoulder of the mountain, but 
found it impossible to proceed higher without 
ropes, so we deferred further attempts until 
a future occasion, an account of which I 
shall relate by-and-by. The interior of the 
island is devoted exclusively to the culti¬ 
vation of sugar, with the exception of the 
forest lands, which are reserved for game, 
mostly deer (sarabur). At stated times a 
chase is organised and many deer are 
killed. The planters live in luxuriously 
appointed bungalows, situated some distance 
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from the port. The neighbouring island of 
Bourbon, belonging to France, is larger and 
more mountainous, the mountains rising to 
a height of 10,000 feet; but Bourbon 
possesses no harbour, being merely an open 
roadstead, whereas Port Louis is one of the 
finest harbours in the world, capable of 
sheltering a largo number of ships, which 
are packed in tiers and moored with warps 
to the shore. 

After nearly two months’ stay at this en¬ 
chanting island, the Wasp was reported ready 
for sea, and on December 1 we sailed for the 
Seychelles. After a week’s pleasant run we j 
came to an anchor in the harbour of Mah4, the | 
principal island in the group. Here we re¬ 
mained ten days, to give our men a run 
ashore and recruit after our long spell in | 
Mauritius, where they had suffered a good ^ 
deal from the heat. Mah4 is a very pretty j 
island, and the town is a neat, clean little place, ' 
but there is not much attraction on shore. 
There are a few shops, where one can buy 
straw hats and baskets made from the fibre 
of the cocoa-de-mer, a very remarkable 
fruit, which grows on these islands, and in 
no other part of the world. The common 
cocoanut grows luxuriantly on all the islands 
of the group, but the cocoa*de-mer, or double 
cocoanut, only on a few. The harbour 
abounds with fish of many kinds, including 
sharks, which are most savage and vora¬ 
cious. 

On December 20 we sailed from Mah^ in 
company with H.M.S. Persian, bound for 
the Mozambique Channel. The brig was 
hound for Zanzibar, and w'e hoped we were 
going there also, but our captain decided not 
to go into port, and thus we missed a 
valuable prize which the consul had 
detained until the arrival of a man-of-war. 
As we outsailed the Persian, we ought to have | 
secured the prize, as we were off the island 
twenty-/our hours before her, but we bore up, 
and the Persian went into harbour and thus I 
■ took the prize. But the Wasp was destined to I 
be unlucky from the beginning to the end of 
her commission'. Passing outside Zanzibar 
we ran down the coast to the south till we 
sighted the island of Monfio, where 1 was 
sent away to cruise in the pinnace, to 
look for slavers. We saw none, but had a 
pleasant cruise for a week, after which we 
rejoined the ship at a rendezvous. 

During this week I ascended and explored 
the river Lufigy, and after grounding on the 
bar at the mouth and being nearly wrecked 
thereon, we entered the river and passed a 
night there, but were driven out of it by 
mosquitoes. We saw no inhabitants, but many 
hippopotami, monkeys, and parrots. At one 
place where we landed we found a deserted 
village, the natives having fled at our ap¬ 
proach. Not a vestige of food could we find, 
but our interpreter declared that the inhabi¬ 
tants lived on mud, which statement must be 
taken cum grano. 

On returning to the ship we proceeded 
down the coast, sighting the Comoro islands, 
and being set by current no less than 120 
miles in twenty-four hours, till we reached 
Pomba Bay, where we anchored. The 
navigation of this part of the coast is 
especially dangerous by reason of the 
currents and the numerous coral reefs, which 
at that time were very imperfectly surveyed. 
From Pomba Bay we visited a place called 
Ibo, a dirty hole belonging to the Portuguese, 
whence we steered along the coast to the 
northward. The water in these seas is so 
clear that we could distinctly see the rocks 
on the bottom, and after escaping these for 
some time, we finally crashed upon a coral 
reef at 6 p.m., and all our efforts to get the 
ship off that night failed. 

{To be continued.) 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 287. 
By Mas. W. J. Baikd. 



Solutions. 

Problem No. 276.—1, Castles, K moves. 
2, R—Q sq., or B—B 7 or Q 7, mate, ac¬ 
cordingly. Solved by W^. H. Thompson, J. 
Swj’er, G. E. Barnes. 

Problem No. 277.—1, Q—Kt 7, K—K 3 
(or a, 6, c). 2, Q—B 8 (ch.), K moves. 3, 
B or Kt mates, accordingly, (a) K—K 5. 

2, Q-K R 7 (ch.), K—B 6. 3, Kt-Q 4 
mate. (6) K—Kt 3. 2, Kt—Q 4, Kt—K 5. 

3, Q-Kt 7 mate, (c) P—Kt 8 = Q. 2, Kt— 
K 7 (ch.), K moves. 3, Q x P mate. ^Ived 
by W. T. Hurley, J. D. Tucker. 

Problem No. 278.—1, Kt—Kt 2, K—K 5 
(or a, 6). 2, Q-R 3, K—K 4. 3, Q—K 7 
, mate, (a) K—K 3. 2, Q—R 5, K moves. 
I 3, Q mates accordingly. (6) K — Q 3 or K B 3. 

2, Q—R 7, K moves. 3, Q mates accordingly. 
' Solved by W. T. Hurley, J. D. Tucker. 

I Problem No. 279.—1, Kt—Kt 5, K—Q 5 
(or a). 2, B- B 2, K moves. 3, B—B 3 
mate, (a) P—Q 6. 2, B—Q B 3, P x B. 

3, R—Q 5 mate. Solved by W. T. Hurley, 
Winnie Tucker, W. H. Thompson, and 
T. K. A. 

Problem No. 280.—1, P—B 5, B x P (or 
a, b). 2, Q—Kt 4 (ch.), K or B x Q. 3, Kt 
mates accordingly, (a) Kt x P. 2, Q—Kt 4 
(ch.), K—Kt 3. 3, B discovers mate. (6) 
R—R 3 or Kt—K sq. 2, K—B 3, any move. 
3, Q or Kt mates accordingly. Solved by 
W. T. Hurley, W. H. Thompson, J. D. 
Tucker. 

Problem No. 281.—1, R—K sq. (ch.), B— 
K 3. 2, Q-Q 7 (ch.), K—B sq. 3, R x B, 
P—KR3(ora). 4, PxP, P-Kt4. 5, P x 
R = Q (ch.) (Paulsen employed a second Q, 
for without it, it takes longer, and then the 
move would be R—K Kt 6), K—Kt 2. 6, Q 
_K 4, Q—B 3. 7, R X Q, R—K B sq. 8, 
old Q-B 5, B X P (ch.). 9, K x B, R—K R 
sq. 10, R X P (ch.), K-Kt sq. 11, Q—Kt 6 
mate, (a) B x P (ch.). 4, K—R sq., B—B 4. 
5, PxP, P—Kt 4. 6, PxR = Q (ch.), K— 
Kt 2. 7, Q X R (ch.), K X Q. 8, Q—Q 8 (ch.), 
K—Kt 2. 9, Q X Kt P (ch.), K—B sq. 10, 
Q-Q 8 (ch.). K—Kt 2. 11, B—R 6 mate. 
If in this variation the P at move 4 ad¬ 
vances to Kt 4, there follows 5, Kt x P, Q— 
Kt 2. 6, B-R 3 (ch.), B—B 4. 7, B x B 
(ch.), K-Kt sq. 8, R—K 8 (ch.), R x R. 9, 
Q X R (ch.), Q—B sq. 10, Q x Q mate. 
Should the P Inove only to Kt 3, then 6, 
B—R 6 (ch.), Q-Kt 2. 6, Kt—Kt 5, etc. 
Solved by W\ T. Hurley. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. Jfthn.—Your discovery in Guretzky’s sofution, 
through Meter’s article, is surprising. We both luul 
relietl on the st)undi)ess of tliat great prite problem 
from tl)e year 1803, and now it turns out to be in¬ 
correct. W'hen the pieces are in this position : White, 
K d5; 0 c5, Ii3. Black, K f7 ; P h4. White cannot 
gain the move, and tiie play ft draw, for Guretzky'a 
K e4, K f6, omits tlie best moves, K e8 or fb. Ciiapais'a 
end-game is tlierefore in fifty-one moves, and an article 
on it will be publislied. 

H. B. B.—The K cannot take a piece which is do- 
feuded, aititough tlie defending piece is pinned, for the 
K must never remain in check. 

B. G. P.- • Your self-mate will appear, if you will place 
a black P on K R 7. 



“ Help,” the Railway Dog. —A faithful 
and clever animal, formerly well known to 
many passengers on the London and Brighton 
Railvay by the tidal train from London 
Bridge to Newhaven for the Dieppe steam¬ 
boats, died a few months ago at Newhaven. 
This dog, a Scotch collie, was trained by Mr. 
John Climpson, guard of the evening tidal 
train, to carry an invitation for money to be 
given by the passengers and others in aid of 
the “ Associated Society of Railway Servants ” 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, for 
the “ Orphan Fund.” The late Rev. Dr. 
Norman Macleod, by the assistance of Mr. 
W. Riddell, of Hailes, Haddington, procured 
a suitable dog for the service; indeed, the 
animal was a gift from Mr. Riddell. Help ’* 
was his name, and he wore a handsome 
silver collar, to which was appended a silver 
medal bearing the following inscription : “ I 
am Help, the railway dog of England, and 
travelling agent for the orphans of railway- 
men who are killed on duty. My office is at 
65, Colebrook Row, London, where subscrip¬ 
tions will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged.” It is estimated that “ Help ” 
was instrumental in obtaining upwards of 
£1,000 for the Orphan Fund. At the Bristol 
Dog Show, in 1884, “Help’’was presented 
with a silver medal, and Mr. F. W. Hughes, 
of the Gresham Club, presented him with a 
silver collar and tablet. 


How THE British Army is made up.— 
According to the annual returns of the 
British army, of the total strength of 196,569 
officers and men, 151,311, or 70’2 per cent., 
are English, 16,538, or 8*3 per cent., are 
Scotch, 28,720, or 14 per cent., are Irish. 
Mahommedans, Hindoos, Jews, &c.j number 
667 all told. 
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CcM'K Avn Hkn Caxart (C. H. T.)—Only by experience. But u a f^enenl 
rule the male is more pert aud more elegantly sha|)ed tlian the hen. 

IlKV Layino Flat Fogs (B. E, M.V—Some irregularity iu formation of 
uU'ruA. No good fur settiug. Good for paucakua ! 

DKVEiiOPixo Mt’hCLK (Oymiiast).—There is whnt is colled Pmme Food : 
try that if you can't not oatmeal, with a good proportion of meat and 
iKivrlL One could almost train on borrU. Fur general derclopment 
the exercise must be varied. Indian clubs, walking, cycling (.sitting 
upright),swimming, jumping, etc. 

rnErvuixo kor thk Royal Navy <W. Westall).—We presume yon 
desire to enter tin a Hecond-class boy. Use the dumb-bells and attend 
to gt'tioral health. Take all the exercise possible. Swimming will 
do good, and the cold tub eveiy morning. Caustic for the worts. 

Glinka Pia (Guinea).—A little Toscline well rubbed in. 

l.viUAX Clltm AN'n SriXAL CrRTATURE (J. Jombs).—Not without first 
being examined by a surgeon. 

Mai^pik (Saxon).-Very likely the bird has been hung in a draught 
Wl- a<lvise their leaving entire freedom to run about, the cage would 
t»»»*n be looked upon OB a kind of refuge and sleeping place. Magpies 
wlU txit anything, but give a nice paste of pcameol and also scraps 
from the table. 

CoxatTLT A Doctor (J. E., J. W. C,, O. H. G., and 
others).—These ore cases nut amenable to self-treat- 
meut 

You Know WuATiMtAX (lufelix).—Read good books 
and entertaining literature. Never be idle, take all 
the exercise in the o[)en air you can, and obey the 
laws of health. It is now or never with you. 
Burukox O.V P. AKt> 0.Ca (Young Doctor).—!, Paid by 
the Company of course: cabin, mess <in saloon), anti 
passage free, but if he took his wife she would have 
m pav her passage. S. What is worse than smoking ? 
You being a me^co ought to know. 

Sclrpiwthe HAtn (Cossi),—Prevention better than 
cure. The hair ought to be wrasbed with borax snap 
once a fortnight; no oil use«l except a very little 
pomade; and regularly brush with a brush of 
medium honluess. A very lutrd brush tends to 
irritate. 

A Nkw’ Reader must put himself under medical oar? 
at once if going to sea in a year, else his younger 
days will be a misery to him.' Uc couldn't cure him¬ 
self. 

Mange ix Rabbit (W. Graham).—Read back corre¬ 
spondence. 

StrangR Duramm (Jock).—Read back under heading, 
of Nervousness. 

1b it Natural? ((Juerv).—To some extent. It Is, wc 
think, in yonr cose. Do not worry. 

Jerboa (Jerlma).—Advertise In “Exchange and 
Mart," or visit the shop of any W'cU-kuown natu¬ 
ralist. 

IlKARTBinix (Musical Andyl—A toaspoociul of cor- 
boitute of .Hida in a gloss of cold water will at once 
rt-lievc it, but do not forget that it is a symptom of 
dyspepsia. The cause of this must be inquired 
into. 


On an Australian Sheep Run.—Arrival of the ** B. O. P.** 


Nrryodbxrkb (W. H. L.)—It depends on so many 
causes shut in your case, being so young, we can only 
say, consult a ‘doctor. No medicine alone can help 
you. But you may grow up a fine manly fellow with 
core. Osd-iiver oil, extract of molt (Kepler's), and a 
morning tub would help materially. 


Rabbiib and Staumkhino (Inquirer).—1. If there is 
matter in it, and reilness, it should be lanced ; if liard 
and painless, leave it alone. 2. Any large cross brccAl, 
Patagonian and Belgian bore, etc, 3. A nervous 
ailment, and can only’ be treated successfully by a 
physicioiL 


llK.ADACiiE w’lTH Eyk WEAKNESS(F. W. Armstrong).— 
It is no doubt eause<l in your cose by over-»t.ralu 
without sufficient nutriment. S<» the remedy must 
lie in a return to a more reasonable metiKMl of living. 
Try the cold bath. Never go over-long on on empty 
stomach. 
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CHAPTER Vn.—A START IN EARNEST. 

A t the appointed hour our travellers, 
clad in evening dress suited to the 
tropical climate—short, snow-white mus¬ 
lin jacket, drill trousers, black tie, no 
waistcoat—found themselves in the Ba- 
jah’s reception room. The Euler of 
Sarawak, w earing a black jacket—distin¬ 
guishing apparel confined to himself—was 
awaiting his guests. He gave them a 
pleasant w'elcome, introduced them to the 
Resident, Mr. Crookshank, and an otticer 
from an out-station on leave at Kuching, 
and at once led the way to the dining¬ 
room, a large apartment hung with arms. 

Numerous servants, clad in white, re¬ 
lieved by sarongs of varied colour and 
brilliant head-handkerchiefs, fiitted about 
noiselessly, finally stationing themselves 
each behind a guest’s chair. 

The dishes and service were European, 
pleasant and wholesome ; but an odd fla¬ 
vour tinned up now and again. The na¬ 
tional cooking of the Malay is limited to 
curry and the sambals that attend it. 
They cannot be restrained, however, from 
using spices and condiments unfamiliar to 
our palates. But the vegetables were 
quite different. In all confidence the 
youths helped themselves to potatoes and 
greens; the one p»*oved to be a dry and 
mawkish root unknown to them; the 
other—luckily Hertz perceived what they 
were about. 

“ Halloe I ” he cried, put dat down ! 
Idt’s capsicums I” 

After tasting the minutest particle they 
felt inclined to think it was red-hot coals 
in disguise. 

Dinner always ends in the Far East 
with Malay curry—prawns floating in a 
green soup, with which is served rice and 
a variety of highly seasoned adjuncts, 
each in its little saucer, arranged upon a 
tray. No one dislikes Malay curry at the 
first trial, perhaps, but very few are will¬ 
ing to believe that it will grow so rapidly 
upon the taste as to cause a craving 
which the man or woman who has be¬ 
come accustomed to it will never lose. 

Then a great pineapple, without the 
rind, but prettily carved in a pattern, was 
set before the Rajah; and the servants 
withdrew after handing round cheroots 
and placing a fire-stick ” upon the table. 
Propped upon one end it smouldered hour 
after hour, emitting a faintly perfumed 
smoke. 

Presently the Rajah took it up, lit his 
cheroot, and passed it on to Hertz. 

“This is not your first visit to these 
regions, 1 understand?” said he, with a 
certain gravity. “ Have you ever paid 
attention to the Chinese Secret Societies ?” 

*• I hafe. Rajah,” Hertz rejoined. *^Ach / 
I hear more ash enough of dem in de 
Philippines I ” 

“ Ah, yes I They are very troublesome 
there.” 

“In de Dootch colonies, too. Dev 
seized Manilla vonce,imd fery nearly took 
Banjermassin. Idt’s deaf to belong to 
von all f rough de Nedderlands India, und 
f rough de Shpanish ash veil. I dink. 
Rajah, if I may say so, dat deEnglisch are 
fery— ach /—foolhardy to let dem do yoost 
as dey please in Singapore imd Penang. 
I hafe seen de shtreets of Singapore cram¬ 
med mit a mob of howling, fighting men 
for two days und nights, mit more dan a 
hcondred killed. Shinese Segret Societies! 


I hafe shtoodied dem. Rajah, so moosh 
ash a vhite man may I ” 

The Rajah exchanged a glance of satis¬ 
faction with the Resident. 

“ I am very glad to hear this, Mr. Hertz. 
On my return from Singapore we must 
have some serious talk upon the subject, 
if you will kindly give us the benefit of 
your experience.” Hertz bowed. “ In re¬ 
gard to measures of repression, I would 
only point out that the Dutch and Spanish 
have failed to put down these Societies. 
Their bitter laws have provoked a fierce 
hostility, but by all accounts they have 
done little good. Our English system is 
to let them alone, and in the result, 
though they murder one another, they 
show no hostility to the Government. 
This we will discuss at leisure. It is an 
abstreust question for me, because I have 
not the soldiers and sailors and police, upon 
whom the Governor of Singapore can rely 
at need. My position is very different. 
Now, Mr. Hertz, you are going to Bau. 
A Secret Society is established there to my 
knowledge, and I constantly receive in¬ 
telligence of the most alaniiing character 
from thence. You are aware that refugees 
from Sambas, in the Dutch territory, have 
established gold-washings under the direc¬ 
tion of a kunsi; and my Government 
demands its dues, of course. The kunsi 
has not yet refused to pay, but my collec¬ 
tors report that the gravest threats are 
uttered publicly. Month by month the 
number of diggers is swelled by parties 
that steal across the frontier. They are 
now, as I am informed, not less than four 
thousand able-bodied men, all exasperated 
by the persecution of the Dutch; for of 
course they think it persecution to forbid 
their Secret Societies.” 

“ Den idt’s persecution to poonish 
murderers und teifes,” said Hertz. “I 
oondershtand. Rajah, dat you vish us to 
keep our eyes open, und report vhat ve 
observe ?” 

“ Quite so; and I congratulate myself 
upon the chance which has given me such 
a capable agent. You will not attract 
attention. You may even enter into re¬ 
lations with the kunsif studying their 
system and so forth—a most interesting 
investigation you will find it too, for these 
people have solved many social problems 
which perplex European economists. I 
think it is needless to say more. The 
serv’ants I have assigned you will carry 
any letters you address to the Resident. 
I also place at your disposal a Chinese 
boy, educated at the Mission School, a 
steady, trustworthy young fellow, who, I 
expect, will be most useful, both as your 
body-servant and also as a medium of 
communication with the diggers.” 

The Rajah clapped his hands; to the 
Malay who instantly appeared he spoke 
briefly, and a stalwart young fellow in 
white cotton bajo —a kind of jacket—and 
baggy blue trousers reaching to the calf, 
was ushered in. He had a pleasant face, 
good-looking for a Chinaman ; his simple 
dress was spotless; his glossy pig-tail, 
unrolled out of respect for “ the quality, ” 
fell below his waist, and the skein of blue 
silk which bound its tip almost reached 
the ground. 

“ This is your master, Wo-Sing,” the 
Rajah said. Wo-Sing bowed. “Attend 
him at the cottage to-morrow at daylight 
with your baggage. I have explained to 
Wo-Sing,” he added, turning towards 


Hertz, “ what is required of him, and I 
have no doubt that he will do his best. 
That’s all, Wo-Sing.” The youth bowed 
and departed. “ Now, does anything fur¬ 
ther occur to you ? ” 

“ Nodings, Rajah. Ve do our best, like 
Wo-Sing. Idt’s nodings less dan a segret 
mission dat’s entrusted to us. Yack und 
Harry, und idt’s dangerous, too. Biidt 
please heafen you’ll show yourselves 
vortdy of de name of Englisch boys.” 

“ Please heaven, we will. Rajah I ” they 
answered heartily. 

“ I am sure you will,” the Rajah re¬ 
joined. “ We’ve all heard of that brusli 
with the pirates. Now, Mr. Hertz, the 
Secret Societies are a new thing in Sara¬ 
wak. Tell me what you have learned 
about them.” 

For an hour Hertz told stories of ab¬ 
sorbing interest, for they all had the 
element of mystery, and they all dealt 
with crimes ruthless as inexplicable. 
Even the Rajah was startled, used as ho 
was to tales of blood and outrage. 

“ They have no idea of all this in Singa¬ 
pore,” he said. “ Murders are committed 
there often enough under mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances. But if your report be true, 
Mr. Hertz, as I doubt not, the severity of 
the Dutch and Spaniards needs no excuse.” 

When Jack and Harry retired to their 
beds, well curtained to exclude mosquitoes, 
they could not sleep, tired as they were. 
The most eventful day of their lives had 
just ended—a day crammed with matter 
for reflection. But Hertz would not dis¬ 
cuss the situation. 

“ Vait und see,” was all he would say. 

At 5 A.M. on the morrow he aroused his 
party—that is, he awoke Bounce. Jack 
and Harry did not need awakening. 

At the landing-place they found Wo- 
Sing, and the two Malays provided by the 
Rajah, respectively named Faham and 
Gani. The latter acted as cook, the first 
was Jack and Harry’s body-servant. 

At six the expedition started in three 
sampans. The Dyaks took the lead, then 
followed the boat carrying food and goods, 
with Boimce and the Malay servants in 
charge; last came Boy’s sampaiXy with 
Hertz, Jack, Harry, and Wo-Sing. 

The first halting place, as arranged, 
should have been Siniaw'an, a little 
Chinese town on the left hand branch of 
the Sarawak river, at the foot of Siram- 
bau mountain; but when they reached 
the creek previously explored by Jack 
and Harry, Boy said he knew of a batang 
path, leading through a district where 
there were “plenty flowers,” which 
would cut off a comer and enable the tra¬ 
vellers to reach Siniaw an almost as soon 
as by river. Hertz decided to take it, and 
ordering Wo-Sing to proceed with the 
boats to Siniawan, landed w'ith Boy, 
Paham, another Malay, and Nyait with 
two of his Dyaks. Of course. Jack, 
Hairy, and Bounce were of the party, 
which struck the batangs where a rude 
bridge—a single trunk forty feet long— 
spanned the creek. The landing-place 
was on the right-hand side, the road lay 
to the left, so the bridge had to be crossed 
at the very start. 

“ Now to test de vear of dose sogs I ” 
laughed Hertz, squatting down and pull¬ 
ing off his boots. 

Jack and Harry, seeing the difficulty 
of performing on the tight-rope with their 
feet encased in leather, followed Hertz’s 



example, as also did Bounce. The Dyaks 
shouldered their tamboks —baskets! laden 
with provisions, etc.—and stepped alon" the 
narrow lo" lightly and easily. The Malays 
followed; their toes are equally prehen* 
sile; then came Bounce’s turn. He also 
was quite at home; his sailor's training 
enabled him to cross with almost Dyak 
ease. Jack and Harr 3 ^ crossed with falter* 
ing, ners'ous steps, balancing themselves 
with their rifles, from wdiich the caps had 
been removed to prevent accidents. Hertz 
brought up the rear; he experienced no 
unusual difliculty. 

Right through the dense jungle the 6a- 
tangs lay—now twelve feet above the 
ground, now nine—six—three, now lying 
on the sw’ampy soil; log after log, with here 
and there gaps intervening. Before a mile 
had been traversed the youths w’ere walk¬ 
ing on their bare feet like the others, their 
socks worn to rags. Falls they had innu¬ 
merable. No looking out for possible 
game—no orchid seeking. Everj’ nerve 
was at its fullest tension—every muscle 
strained—every energy devoted to keep¬ 
ing their feet on the slippery logs. With 
knitted brows, dizzy brains, and eyes bent 
down, they shuffled along—bathed in per- ; 
spiration—behind the light-hearted and 
lighter-heeled Malays and Dyaks, who, 
chewing penang incessantly, bounded over . 
the intervening blank spaces, sprang up j 
or down as the elevation of the next log | 
might demand, in a manner that would 
have astonished the labouring orang 
putih (white men) behind, had the orang 
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A S I had all my life intended to visit 
Upsala, I could not resist my 
desire to do so when I learnt that Axel | 
and his family had just settled there; and | 
as soon as possible I went off in great glee, 
laden with the good wishes of Dame 
Ulrica and Stella, who would have much 
liked to accompany me. I would have 
taken them with me willingly, but my 
exceUent sister’s health was rather shaky ^ 
at the moment, and my niece could not 
consent to leave her—even if I had 
thought of asking her to do so. 

Ajid so I went off alone one fine day in 
May, and next morning the steamboat 
landed me at Upsala in front of the 
Stromparterre, and with much curiosity 
did I look about me in that town of the 
High Halls. 

The fact is that for a man in my 
position, who has devoted his life to teach¬ 
ing, there is something exciting in finding 
oneself in sight of the old University. 

Ton all Imow, my boys, that Upsala, i 
the mother of Scandinavian arts and 
letters, is one of our most ancient cities. 

Up to the year 1276 it was the residence 
of our Kings, who then bore the title of 
** Kings of Upsal.” At that date the seat 
of government was, it is true, removed to 
Stockholm; but Upsala remained the in¬ 
tellectual capital of the kingdom, and in 
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! putxh dared to lift their e^es from the 
I path to watch them. 

I Bitten by virulent ants—luckily they 
. did not encounter the terrible wumui-api— 

, with limbs bruised by the falls, and feet 
! cut—almost every fall meant a scratch 
' or a gash—the youths strove their 
! utmost to keep in touch with the Dyaks 
and Malay’s, for the honour of Old Eng¬ 
land ; but it was aw'ful work. 

If mother could see us now she 
; would certainly faint,” Jack groaned. The 
next moment he lay at the bottom of a 
bamboo clump. “ I won’t speak again,” 
he muttered, as he struggled out and 
climbed upon a log. “ It isn’t safe.” 

“ Not far, Tuans 1 ” Boy shouted; and 
Harr^’ echoed, “ Thank Heaven ! ” 

Presently the batangs terminated in 
a swamp. The Europeans pulled on their 
boots; Hertz produced two straps and 
buckled them round his ankles over his 
trousers. 

“Dere vill be leeches here,” he said 
warning! 

Tlie youths took the hint, and tied tlie 
bottoms of t heir trousers w ith string. Well 
w’as it for them ^lat thej" did so. Jack 
brushed no less hian five of the horrid 
creatures from his ankles at the first ex¬ 
amination. But there w'as no pain, though 
the punctures bled considerabh*. The bites, 
or rather the suction, w as not even felt. 

Higher ground now, and a better patli. 
No batangs. Dyaks and Malaj-s drew 
their parangs and made the path quite 
passable. It had been used a great deal 

( To ontinurd.) 


at one time, but was now overgrown with 
jungle, through w'hich the Dyak leaders 
cut and slashed their way. Presently 
Boy halted in a tiny, charming glade. 

** Plenty flowers here, Tuans ” he said. 

Ah! that awTul march was instantly 
forgotten when the Orchid Seekers glanced 
around! 

The earth was carpeted with giant 
leaves so deep that they moved as noise- 
lesdiy as the barefoot liyalts, each leaf as 
large as an imibrella; the tree that bore 
them, by no means proportionate in size, 
stood opposite. The glade w as not more* 
than thirty feet across, surrounded by a 
wall of foliage so dense at a man’s height 
that the eye could not penetrate a yard. 
Across the very middle lay a fallen trunk, 
its roots and its hea<l alike invisible. 
Evidently, it had not lain there many 
months, for the innumerable creepers 
burst asunder b\’ the crash still waved 
above it, green and flow ering, though they 
had lost their support. The sunshine ad¬ 
mitted to an impenetrable jungle by this 
accident had given an amazing impidse to 
vegetation, and revealed plants that would 
have been sought in vain under ordinary 
conditions amongst the crush of leaves. 

“ Oh, it’s a garden I ” Harry exclaimed. 
‘‘Oh — oh — oh!—isn’t that a PheUa- 
nopsis?" 

And “Oh!” cried Jack, “just look at 
that Nepenthe ! It w'ould hold a quart 
of water! ” 

But the marvels they saw here demand. 
a chapter for themselves. 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

1476, w’henthe foimdationof a University 
was decided on, it was there it took birth. 

Without dispute the town of Upsala is 
looked upon as an historic centre. Here 
were the sanctuaries of Paganism, of 
which so many monuments survive 
within and around the town. It was here 
that the Christian missionaries met the 
most determined resistance; and here 
rose the prodigious temple of Thor which 
was destroyed by fire, while the terrified 
people forcibly received baptism in the 
waters of the Fyris. In the centre of the 
vast plain that borders the river there is 
stiU to be seen a huge tumulus, mys¬ 
terious and without inscription; it is the 
Eungshogar, which is supposed to contain 
the bones of Thor, of Odin, and of Freya, 
the Scandinavian Venus. 

Before landing I had seen the imposing 
mass of the ca&edral, one of the finest 
monuments of Gothic art, begun in 1258 
by Etienne de Bonneuil, a French ar¬ 
chitect, on the model of the famous 
Notre-Dame of Paris. Placed on the 
Mons Domini, it seems to protect the 
city with its two majestic towers, and in 
spite of unskilful restorations it still pro¬ 
duces a noble effect. You will see there, 
if you ever go, on the right of the grand 
al^, the vermiUon sarcophagus of the 
sainted King Eric IX., the patron saint 


of Sweden, who was killed in 1160 by 
; the Danes. But it is principally tlie 
; tomb of Gustavus Vas^ behind the choir, 

1 which attracts attention. In a chapel 
richly painted in fresco is the efligy of 
; the great King, between the figures of 
I his two wives, Catherine of Lauenburg 
I Md Margarethe Lejonhufvnd. The choir 
I is surrounded by the chapels of the illus- 
j trious families of Sture, Brahe, Horn, 

I Oxenstjem, Lejonhufvud, de Feer,^hpse 
I names are to be found on every p£^6 of 
' our national history. In the north aisle 
of the basilica you will bow with respect 
before the tomb of the great Linneeus. 
The illustrious naturalist rests under a 
pyramid of porphyry, a bronze medallion 
reproduces ffls features, and on the monu¬ 
ment you read this inscription: Codrolo 
a Lvnne Botanicorum principi amici et 
discipulif 1798. 

Bui I ffld not see all this till next day. 
My first visit was to Johann’s Gatao, 
where the Ebersen family lived. 

I passed the University buildings, quite 
gay with their new additions, and I 
looked with emotion on one of the most 
venerable seats of learning in Europe. 
Must not every Swede have a feeling of 
profound respect in contemplating for the 
first time this sanctuary of the genius 
of our race ? 
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I did not stop to look at the exterior 
of the university, as I waited until I 
could do that at leisure with Axel, and I 
continued my walk towards the Fjerdigen 
road. I had not far to "o. The Eber- 
sens’ house was not in Saint Johann's 
Gatan itself, but in a little cross street. 
It was a small place, wdiite, with grey 
shutters, which seemed to me much 
more homely-looking than the tall dark 
house in which I had seen them at 
Stockholm. I rang. Rose opened the 
door, and seemed very pleased to see me. 
I had not let them know 1 was coming, 
and Axel was out. He had, as usual, 
gone away at half-past seven to the 
hospital, and w’ould not be back till ten 
o’clock. It was then but nine, and not 
wishing to inconvenience Madame Eber- 
sen so early in the morning, I went away 
for a stroll until I could see my young 
friend. In answer to my inquiries. Rose 
informed me that Mr. Ebersen’s con¬ 
dition remained as before. “ Ah I Mr. 
Bistrom,” she said, “it is heartrending 
to see him alwa 3'3 like this, wdth Madame 
Ebersen wasting away at his side, and 
the poor boy who is killing himself with 
work to support them. When we think 
what the^' have been, and that they 
should be in this position, ah t it is 
dreadful I But it is impossible to say 
what Axel is to his parents. The bo 3 ’ is 
a hero, sir—a true hero; and let me hear 
any one say otherwise ! ” 

I was very far from saying otherwise 
to the excellent woman, and having 
asked her to give my respects to Madame 
Ebersen, I went off towards the School 
of Anatom^”. The time appearing rather 
long to me, I went for a walk in the 
Btrdmparterre, where I found myself 
quite at home among the green plants 
and flowers. 

At the bend of a long path I suddenly' 
saw coming towards me, with equal and 
measured step, a tall, athletic j'oung man. 
I could see ho was in the usual attitude 
of a runner, his head high, his elbows 
against his body, and I thought I could 
distinguish the features of Axel. A little 
surprised at this mode of progression, I 
stopped short to wait for him. I was not 
mistaken. As soon as ho was near 
enough I recognised my boy’s face, not 
much changed, a little more serious, a 
little more manly, but alwa^^s the same 
bright look, the same clear forehead. I 
noticed with some regret that he had cut 
short his beautiful fair hair. He had 
OTown in every w&y. There was not the 
least trace of sickliness in the fine athlete 
who was running towards me, and who 
need not have feared comparison with the 
purest models of Greek art. 

Suddenl^^ Axel saw me, stuck in the 
middle of the road like a heron, and his 
face, I am sure, expanded in a huge smile. 
Ho gave a start of surprise, and then 
<|uickening his pace he threw himself on to 
me and shook my hand as henrtily as in the 
Iiappy daj s of his childhood. Hear bo^’ I 
he was quite as glad to see me then as I 
Wits to see him. 

“ And where were 3 'ou running to at 
that rate ? ” asked I. 

“ I was doing m 3 ' daily constitutional,” 
said he, “ I trot round the Strdmparterre 
ovary morning at racing speed. It takes 
mo just ten minutes. I always do the 
distance at a run; it is the only physical 
exercise I can take now, and luckily 


I walking and running are the healthiest of 
them all. I am in splendid health. Look 
; at those muscles! ” he said, making me 
I feel his biceps. “ Eh ? That is hard 
I enough, isn’t it ? Quite a strong man fit 
I for a show, eh ? And my calves are quite 
j as big! ” 

I “ I have no doubt of it,” said I, casting 
I my eye over his w'ell-built figure and his 
, energetic head, w'hich even now over- 
i topped mine. 

I “And how is it you are so busy? ” I 
I asked; “ Rose told me 3 ’ou had not a 
minute to spare.” 

I “Well, you shall see. I am up at five 
o'clock every morning, I take my tools, 


devotedness will one day have its re¬ 
ward.” 

“ Bah ! ” he said, “it is onl 3 ' natural! 
If you knew what joy it is for me to pocket 
what I gain with my tools, and take it 
home to my mother! I never should have 
believed I could feel so happ 3 ' at work. 
If it were not for the condition of m 3 ' poor 
father, I should be quite satisfied. For 
my part, I do not regret the time when 
we w'ere well off; and if my mother did 
not suffer so, I should not even think of 
it.” 

“ And 3 ’our studies, my dear boy ? 
Tell me sometliing about your studies.” 

Axel stopped short in the middle of the 



I and am carving the leather up till half- 
I past seven. At half-past seven I am off 
, —at a trot, remember—for m 3 ' first lesson. 

I At ten I come out, trot round the Strom- 
parterre, go home, and work at the leather 
till two o’clock. From two to five I am 
at the University; from five to ten I am 
at work designing and carving again. At 
ten o’clock I read, and I go to bed about 
tw'elve. You see I have hardlv any time 
to spare, and as I must of necessit 3 ' devote 
a certain number of hours to manual 
labour in order that we may live, I have 
to find some w ay of exercising my limbs, j 
and this is it.” 

“ Dear brave boy 1 ” I could not help | 
sa 3 'ing. “ There arc not many sons like 
you, Axel. And do not doubt that 3 'our 1 


f road with that vivacit 3 ' of movement and 
I physiognomy w'hich, as formerly, made 
I him so different from the 3 ’oung Swedes of 
j his age. 

“ Yes, Mr. Bistrom ! My studies 1 ” he 
' exclaimed, crossing his arms on his chest 
I and shaking his head; “ the 3 ' have the 
I same enem 3 ' as I have, the most difficult 
I enemv to conquer in single tight—an in¬ 
vincible enemy, I fear, sometimes.” 

“ And who is he ? ” I asked, quite 
alarmed. 

“ Time ! ” said Axel, with emphasis. 
“ Time, who rages after me, the miserable 
old man, and mows down with his inex¬ 
orable 6 C 3 *the the precious w'inged hours 
that will never return ! When you think,” 
continued he, falling back into liis familiar 
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style, “ that there are fellows who have 
leisure to work in, and complain about it, 
you shruf' your shoulders ! All ! if they 
only knew' their good fortune ! Do you 
know w'hat I have been calculating, Mr. 
Bistrora ? ” 

“ No, niy boy.” 

“ I have passed rny preliminary ex¬ 
amination, atid I have to work up for 
the candidate’s examination, have I not ? 
After that I have to pass as licentiate, 
and then take my doctor’s degree. Well! 
I have calculated exactly the time I shall 
require ; it is at least twice the usual time! 
Is it not awful ? And that is if in this 
period I can study as regularly as the 
others. But no! there is also some lec¬ 
ture or practical demonstration I have 
to miss for the W'ant of an hour. And even 
then, when I look at the pile of books I 
have to get into my head, I am almost dis¬ 
couraged. But,” continued he after a 
short silence, “ it W'ill not last for ever. 
I must succeed, Mr. Bistrom ; it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that I should, and suc¬ 
ceed I will! A hand-to-hand fight with 
Fortune does not fiighten me! ” 

My young Viking ! In the boldness of 
his look, in tlie defiance he hurled .against 
knowledge, I saw, so to speak, one of our 
prehistoric champions live again. And do 
not laugh. A contest waged every day, 
every hour, against yoirrself above all, is 
far more difficult to sustain, and maybe 
no less glorious, than a contest in the open 
air in all the fire of battle. What the poet 
calls the pomp of war gives the battle a 
certain joyous element which is wanting 
to the obscure encounters within four walls 
a^gainst those familiar enemies who are 
known as idleness, carelessness, and frivo¬ 
lity natiu-al to youth. And all the more did 
I admire my dear boy, all the more did I 
feel sure he would conquer in the strife 
in W'hich his brave heart had engaged. 

Talking in this way we had turned into 
the road to his home. As soon as he met 
me he had said that he had taken pos¬ 
session of me, that I must breakfast writh 
him, and that he would not leave me all 
day. 

“ But your work,” I said. “ I shall in¬ 
convenience you-” 

“ Bah I” ho answered, with liis ringing 
laugh, “ it is a holiday all day to-day, 
you know I We have not often the plea¬ 
sure of finding an old friend, and in your 
honour I shall spend the wdiole day with¬ 
out touching a book or a tool I I must 
show you the beauties of the towm; I 
must introduce you to Alma Mater in her 
different forms. There is nothing to be 
seen that you shall miss, and when you 
home you can tell Dame Ulrica and 
Stella all about Upsala. They will have 
to come too. Get your legs and eyes 
ready, for you will have to use them*” 

On our way w e met a great number of 
students, released like a fiock of birds at 
the end of the lectures. 

Of some Axel said to me, “ He is of 
my nation: that one is of the Ostgatta 
nation; that other one is of the Goteborg 
nation.” 

I remembered this curious custom of 
the University of Upsala which has come 
down to it from the middle ages. The 
students are divided into thirteen nations, 
who usually take the name of the native 
district of the members. These nations 
are governed by an inspector, generally a 
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! professor of the facultj', and by one or 
I two curators, usually chosen by each na¬ 
tion from among its members. I fancied 
there was a sort of rivalry between those 
young nationals. With those of his nation 
Axel exchanged a salute wdiich was rpiitc 
cordial, but with the others it w’as al¬ 
most tlireatoning in its politeness. They 
saluted stiflly and solemnly, like young 
game-cocks. I questioned my young 
friend discreetly on the matter, and I could 
see that savage partisanship dominated 
these different clans. Each nation had its 
club, into w Inch none of the others could 
penetrate except on high occasions, such 
as holiday festivals bMls, and concerts, 

I W'hich the youngpeoplo from time to time 
give to the ladies of Upsala. It was 
' easy for me to notice that at tliose times 
they must receive each other in a sort of I 
I armed neutrality, and Axel spoke to me, | 
with a concentrated hatred w hich made 
me smile, of a certain Bergsten, of the 
* Goteborg nation, I think, w’ho must have 
' been a terrible lellow to judge of the bit¬ 
terness with which ho inspired the rival 
nations. He was, it appeared, very strong, 
or rather very lucky in fencing, in gym¬ 
nastics, and in rowing. At the last Uni¬ 
versity regatta he had cai'ried oft' a much 
coveted prize. But Axel was firmly per¬ 
suaded that he owed the prize entirely to 
the weakness of his rivals. 

“ Ah! if I had time to go into train¬ 
ing !” he murmured regretfully, he 
would see if it w'as so easy.” 
i At a timiing in the Tradgards Gatan 
I wo found ourselves face to face with this 
j hero. He w'as ahnost of Axel’s height, 
i but not so well built—perhaps you thmk 
I that partisanship has affected mo also ?— 
j and he seemed to me to be full of self- 
conceit. Axel and he saluted each other 
j and gave each other a look which made 
j me tremble. In yielding us the footpath 
I young Bergsten made it clear enough 
I that it was only to my age that he ren- 
I dered the honour. 

i I could not help a sigh when I thought 
that even in the games of the young tho 
mere fact of being of different nations 
inspires them with a sentiment neigh¬ 
bouring on hatred! What is there in 
this sentiment of nationality w'hich makes 
us detest others *? If it inspired us with 
a feeling of fraternity, it might pass. 
But alas ! that is not always the case. 

I need hardly say that, according to 
his promise, Axel initiated me into all 
the curiosities of the town, beginning at 
his hospital, of which he was justly 
proud. He took me along the w’alks to 
Odin’s Lund, to Slott’s Park, and made 
me atlmire the view of the cathedral of 
Ostra Ogata, on the bank of the Fyris. 
We visited the mineraJogical, scientific, 
i and ethnogi’aphic collections of the Uni- 
I versity, the garden of Linnaeus, the 
j physical museum, the art museum, the ; 
1 zoological museum, and I know not what, j 
I He W’as indefatigable; and on my part, I I 
was too pleased wdth my guide to feel j 
the least fatigue. ' 

We had the pleasure of seeing tho 
soldiers of the Indelta drilling in tho 
park. I experienced gi*eat pleasiue in 
looking at these fine troops, and I had | 
much admiration for the athletic figures i 
and martial bearmg of these j’oiing de- ' 
fenders of our dear country. I thought I 
i saw on Axel’s face a certain desire to bo j 
{To b€ contintud.) 


amongst them; but he turned away with 
a gentle sigh, as much as to say, “my 
duty lies elsowdiere.” If the bright mili¬ 
tary uniform inspired him with regret, 
surely he had in his studies and family 
obligations compensation of a higher 
I order. 

However, dinner-time came. Wo w’ent 
i back, and Madame Ebersen received me 
I with gi-ace and kindness. Although this 
lady always inspired me with a certain 
nervousness, yet I could see that she 
tried in cTery w'ay to show that she was 
glad to see me. She said that Axel could 
not be more pleased at my coming than 
she was. She seemed very much changed, 
and very different from wiiat she used to 
be; but I noticed on her beautiful face a 
serenity, an expression of melancho^^' 
j sw'eetness, which rendered her in my 
I opinion more attractive than in her 
I former grandeur. And with what pridn, 
what affection, did her looks rest on her 
son! When A:xel left us for a few 
moments, we could speak of him without 
reserve. She told me in a few feeling 
words what he was to her, what a sup¬ 
port he had been to her ever since th& 
misfortune. I also spoke of Axel with 
all the affection I felt for him; and 
when we were again going out, she asked 
him if he had offered me a room during 
my stay at Upsala. And when I ex¬ 
cused myself, she said to me with a 
beautiful smile: 

“ Allow me to know best, Mr. Bis¬ 
trom; we will not permit a friend like 
you to lodge elsewhere than under our 
roof.” 

This speech pleased me much. 

Thus it came about that I lived in the 
little white house during the eight or ten 
days I spent at Upsala. I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of making acquaintance with many 
of Axel’s fellow students, and w’ith his 
masters. They all seemed to like him, 
and one of the professors assured me 
that we might have the best of hopes 
for the boy’s future. 

Axel show'ed me several charming 
things of his own workmanship. When 
I left he made me take aw’ay for Stella 
a beautiful mirror frame, and for Damo 
Ulrica a spectacle case of the daintiest 
design. 

I leave yon to judge if these presents 
were not received writh pleasure; and if 
a hundred times and more I had not to 
relate all that had passed at Upsala, all 
that Axel had said, all that I had said, all 
that Madame Ebersen had said, and how' 
she looked, and how' they were lodged, 
and what liose thought of the University 
town, and, above all, how’ I had found tho 
poor invalid. Alas! always in the same 
condition — vegetating, motionless, and 
silent, recognising nobody—but looked 
after, as from the first, W'ith the most 
admirable love and devotion. 

M3' sister was really pleased to learn 
how Madame Ebersen behaved towards 
him. 

“ How’ w’e judge people without know¬ 
ing them! ” she said, giving her spectacles 
a vigorous rub. “ I had a bad opinion of 
the lady, I admit. I thought her vain 
and haught3'and self-conceited—an egotist, 
in a word. And see what a magnificent 
example of abnegation she gives us aU, 
In truth there is a lesson in the W'ords, 
‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ ” 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., c.m., r.n., 

Author of “ rv fV-Miv of ihe Smv^ird^ “Our Home in the Silver IlVir,” ete., etc. 

CHAPTER VI.—JACK ROSS GOES ON DECK—A FRIENDLY CHAT—JACK SKYE AT IT AGAIN. 


F ob many more da^'s Jack Ross lay ill j 
in the kindly senior-surgeon’s cabin. 
This gentleman was a gentle-hearted, 
genial sailor, but in face as rougli as any 
weatherbeaten tar that ever trod a deck. 
For over fifteen years Dr. Grant had been 
to sea in all weathers, had been in every 
clime, and his “ figure-head,” as it might 
have been called, what Tvith roasting 
under scorching suns and gazing into the ! 
face of gales that w’ould have blown the | 
hair off a landsman, could hardly have I 
been any browner had it been rubbed over | 
with brickdust. j 

He had a winning smile for all that, ; 
and a kindly twinlde in his eye, that made ! 
liim a favourite everywhere. | 

No wonder then that our Jack had I 
talrnn to him from the first. And it w'as : 
• iwing to the doctor’s unremitting atten- t 
Iron that the boy was able to go on deck | 
iiB soon as he did. f 

“ It was very good of you, sir,” Jack j 
.said, “ to give me up your cabin.” I 

“ It wasn’t goodness at all, lad,” replied | 
the surgeon, with just the suspicion of an [ 
Irish brogue, for he had originally hailed 1 

from Duldin, though Grant is a Scottish i 
’laine. ” It w'as selfishness, for I love a 
lioihmock in a screen berth far better ' 
than anybedin the w'orld. So there now I” | 
“And then, sir, to attend to me all i 

yourself instead of letting the other-” i 

“ Hush 1 hush! boy; my junior is fo ' 
busy elsewhere. But come, Scott wiU j 
help to get you on deck for a ‘ blow.’ ” | 

Every ono seemed glad enough to see i 
Jack when ho went on deck. i 

Even Captain ScuUamore came up to 
ask him how he felt, and other officers | 
also crowded round to bid him welcome I 
back to life. 

“ We must all treat you as kindly and , 
con^derately as possible, for your position I 
is really a somewhat anomalous one, isn’t | 
it?'” I 

“ I don’t know a bit what that means,” 
said Jack, manfully. ' 

The officers laughed. i 

“ Well, w'c don’t know what to call i 
you, or how' to nito you. You are neither 
a stow'aw’ay, a castaway, nor a runaway.” 

“ I W’ouldn’t like to be any of those, sir.” i 
“ So under ilic peculiar circumstances 
we arc bound to make the best of you any¬ 
way.” I 

The marine officer no^v sauntered up ' 
to talvc a snap-shot at the group with that | 
camera of his. j 

lie approached half-apologctically ; not j 
that he was afraid of offending Jack Ross, i 
By no means, for young Ruskin, of the 
R. M. L. I., was not afraid of anj- man that 
over sailed, far le.^s of any boy. But j 
there was the other Jack to be considered, ! 
and he certainly w;xs not a matter to be j 
left out of count in a case of this kind. 

The doggie haxl his suspicions of this | 
gcsntleman in the red jacket, who spent ; 
about half his time dawalling around, and { 
pointing a small, mysterious-looking box , 
at any&ing and everything; a passing ‘ 


ship, a fiock of birds, a wave, the monkey 
Moll, the magpie, the ship’s cat, or even, 
as often as not, at him—Jack Skye. 

This last was an indignity not easily to 
be tolerated, and more than once the 
doggie had threatened to make it very hot 
for the offender. 

“ 0 I would you dare I ” he had appeared 
to say, with such a marked emphasis on 
the word “ dare ” that Mr. Ruskin was 
fain to beat a retreat as speedy as w ould 
accord with the dignity of his profession. 

But the present occasion was one that 
could brook no parley’, for Jack Skye had 
not only his own person to defend, but 
that of his w^ell-beloved master. 

“ Desperate diseases require desperate 
cures,” thought the little dog. He seemed 
to know that in modern warfare a well- 
planted first attack is often half the battle. 
So he went for that martial young photo¬ 
grapher like a red-hot shot, and the enemy 
only saved himself—and his trousers—by 
springing up nimbly into the neighbour¬ 
ing rigging. 

“ Come down if you dare 1 ” growled 
Jack Skye, and, humiliating though the 
marine officer’s position was, he would 
not have dared, ha<l not the other Jack got 
him out of the difficulty by seizing ffis 
friend and holding liim firmly in his arms. 

Even in this position Jack Skye w^ould 
not own himself beaten. Indeed, it was 
quite the reverse. He could still talk if 
he could not act. 

“ Another time, my scarlet friend! ” he 
snarled. “ Another-r-r time 1 ” 

“ Really a game little dog I ” said Cap¬ 
tain ScuUamore. “ I suppose you are very 
fond of him.” 

Jack Ross looked down affectionately 
at the Skye as he made answer, “ Well, 
sir, myself and Jack are so weU acquainted, 
you know.” 

“ And I daresay you would not be in- 
cUned to part with him ? ” 

The boy looked up quickly enough now* 
into the captain’s face. 

“ Oh, not for aUthe wide w’orld,” he re¬ 
plied slowly and emphatically. But there 
was nothing even bordering on disrespect 
in his manner. 

Wliat a lovely morning it was ! or fore¬ 
noon rather, for eight bells had been struck, 
the band had played, the ollicei s had eaten 
breakfast, the crew' had gone to divisions 
and thence to the routine duties of tlie 
day, long before our hero had found him¬ 
self strong enough to dress and leave the 
doctor’s cabin. 

The ship was imder full sail, or all that 
she needed to carry, driving along with 
many a nod and bob and curtsey to the 
swiftly passing waves, tliar., all darkly 
blue, sparkled like diamonds in the glorious 
sunshine. 

It had never yet occurred to Jack Ross 
to ask himself, or even his friend Smart, 
whither the good ship was bound. He 
was stiU far too weak to do much thinking, 
he felt drowsUy contented, filled with the 


languor of returning health; and it was 
quite enough for him to know and feel 
that he was on the ocean wave, although 
he was neither Captain Morgan nor the 
great Blackbeard himself. 

He might have said with the poet: 

“Tm on the sea, I’m on the sea, 

I am where I would ever be, 

With the blue above aud tlie blue below, 

And silence wherci(K>’er I go." 

Midshipman Smart presently took him 
by the arm and led him aw’ay forward, till 
they stood just abaft the paddlebox. Here 
they would be quieter and more free to talk. 

“How do you feel now, old man?” 
said the middy. 

“ Somewhat shy as yet, you know. Of 
course, every one is very kind, and that 
makes me feel the shyer. I’m sure I shall 
be in everybody’s way constantly. ” 

“ Oh, no, you won’t; there isn’t enough 
of you for that. But you’re not up to the 
ropes yet; when you are, and know the 
routine a bit, you’ll feel ever so much 
easier, and by the time you are a month 
on the briny, you’ll be as cock^-—as—as 
they tell me I am.” 

“ Do you feel cocky ? ” 

“Sometimes, and then big 'Wilkins 
whacks me, you know.” 

“ And who is big- Oh, yes, I re¬ 

member now, he is the sub-lieutenant and 
president of your mess.” 

“ President of our kennel, that’s it. 
And we youngsters are the cubs that he 
has often to lick into subjection. There 
are four stupid-numeraries among us, so 
Wilkins has all his work cut out.” 

“ But I daresay you are pretty jolly ? ” 

“ As a rule we are as happy as a clam 
at high W'ater.” 

“ 1 never saw a clam, have you ? ” 

“ No ; though I’ve looked for them on 
the beach at Simon’s Bay. “ ’Cause I 
wanted to put one in a pool and see it 
laugh.” 

“ Do you love the sea ? ” 

“Not always. For sometimes, for one 
reason or another, I did not get on shore. 
So I didn’t think it nice to look at the 
sW^re, and at the hills and white houses, 
gi’oen trees and thingummics,nnd know all 
the time that there was more delicious fruit 
there than would feed the French army. 
Mind yon, Jack,” continued Mr. Smart, 
with a sigh, “ a midshipman can’t do all 
he likes in the service.” 

“ I dare say not,” said Jack, abstractedly. 

“ Yon dare say not ? Oil, you may 
lay your sea boots on it. Why, I tell you 
a middy has as many masters as a 
butcher’s dog; everybody who likes to 
give him a kick, you know, from the cap¬ 
tain to the bo’s’n. Now, at this present 
moment I ought to be studying. But I’m 
not, you sec. I prefer to lie in this quiet 
corner like a wet swab, and yarn with you.” 

Jack Ross laughed lightly. 

“ How,” he asked, “ do you manage to 
talk so sailor-like if you’ve never been 
much to sea ? ” 




“ I just pidc it up, 1 suppose. Just as I 
should pick up the clam. \Vhen one conies , 
first to sea he is about as fond of talkin*? 
sailor as lie is of his uniform or his cheese- 
toaster.” 

‘‘ His what ? ” said Jack. t 

‘‘ His dirk. Mine has "ot a bit tarnished 
now, you know, and so has iny jacket. 
The {ijilt has worn otf the gingerbread. 

I think,” ho went on, “that youngsters | 
first learn to talk sailor because they have 
a notion it is the correct thing, and it 
gives them a chance to do a bit of bounce 
among their old friends when they go bock 
home after a cruise or two. Then after a ! 
time, they can’t talk in any other fashion to 
save themselves from being mastheaded.” 

“ lint you like being a sailor? ” { 

“ Like being a midshipinite ? Well, I 
do, and I don’t. Mind you, the service | 
isn’t all like eating peanuts.” 

“Anyhow,” said Jack Ross thought- ' 
fully, as he gazed down at the blue foam- ' 
ing water that was whirling and curling 
like snakes abaft the paddle; anyhow, 

I should like to be a sailor. My uncle, 
poor man, took such pains to teach 
me all about the rigging of ships and 
so forth, that I believe he has a mind to 
let me go to sea. Dear me 1 I believe the 
knock 1 had on the head has driven away 
my memory, for it seems a year since I 
stood on the beach at Puffin’s Nest, or 
climbed the ratlines of the old St. 
George.” 

“ Well, you’re talking Greek to me now, 
for I never heard of any Puffin’s Nest, nor 
an old St. George either. But as to its 
seeming a long time since you left home, 
it always does seem so at first.” 

“The Puffin’s Nest is my uncle’s place 
in Shetland, Jerry, and the old St. George | 
is a flagstaff mast, wdth yardarm and 
rigging all complete, that imcle has ' 
erected on the beach. It is close to the 
water’s edge at low tide, but it wew alwwys i 
at high tide that uncle made me go aloft. ' 
I had to swim out, you knowr, myself and 
Jack—and, really, it wasn’t bad ftm. The 
water was very deep at the turn of the j 
tide all round the mast, and I used to dive I 
right off the crbsstrees.” I 

“ That would be nice, I daresay,” said 
Jerry, “so long as you could doit. I’d 
sooner eat plum-duff any day'. But, Jack, 
my boy, you seem to Imow all the parts 
of a ship.” 

‘•I believe I do,” said Jack, somewhat 
proudly. “ You are laughing at me, 
Jerry.” 

“ No, Jack. I’ll teli you what I was 
laughing about. I was thinking it w'ould 
be so jolly and so funny if every youngster, ! 
instead of passing stuffy old exams, had I 
to enter the service or begin sea life as ! 
you have done. Here is ho>v some of the ‘ 
regulations would read in the Navy List. I 
‘ A candidate w ho desires admission into 
the Royal Navy must carefully note the i 
following instructions: 

‘I. No candidate w'ill be eligible for a 
cadetship who is under twelve years of 
age, or over twenty. 

(That gives a chap a cht nc:, you know, 
Jack.) 

‘ II. Every candidate must produce a 
certificate that he was duly born and 
well brought up; that he held his age at 
cricket and football, and never peached at 
school. 

‘ III. He must possess a certificate of 
fairly good physical character, signed by 
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the captain of his eight, a qualified trainer, 
and the village blacksmith. 

‘ IV. The candidate shall possess the full 
allow'ancc of sound teeth, to enable him to 
crack Brazil nuts, navy jokes, and the 
regulation biscuit. 

‘ V. He must give ocular demonstration 
that he was in tlie front seats when manly 
bosoms were being seiwed out. 

‘ VI. He shall possess a good biceps, a 
broad chest, a Highland leg, a fore-and-aft 
foot, and a fist that could floor a foal. 

* VII. On the day of his examination he 
shall proceed to a far-off, lonesome, sea- 
^rt isle, and having placed his garments 
in a cave, he shall plunge boldly into the 
boiling surf, and forthwith put to sea, and 
stand out into the offing until picked up 
by a boat sent for the purpose. 

‘ VIII. If failing to pass the first exami¬ 
nation, he shall have as many more chances 
as he chooses.’ 

“ How would that suit, eh. Jack ? ” 

Jack Ross w’as smiling and gazing 
curiously, almost wonderinglj', at his com¬ 
panion. But instead of answering his 
question, he put another. 

“ How old are you, Jerry ? ” 

“ Heigho ! ” sighed Jerry, “ I am just 
turned fifteen, and yet I’m no taller than 
you. But ah ! Jack, I know what you 
were thinking. You were w’ondering if I 
should pass into the serv’ice under the re¬ 
gulations I’ve just laid down. Well then. 
I’m quite sure I couldn’t. But there, my 



young friend, remember that the tendency 
of the age is to the development of nerve 
and not muscle, ” 

Jack Ross drew himself up to his full 
height, w'hich was not much after all, and 
pretended to look excessively pompous, 
while his friend burst out laughing. 

“ Hark I ” cried Jack, holding up his 
finger. 

The sound distinctly heard forward was 
something like the following—that is, as 
far as it can be put into print. 

“ Wowff—wow — wurrr —r—ra—shrra 
' —ra—Wowff—wow—ow ! ” 

! “Jack Skye’s at it again,” said Jack 
Ross. 

“ That he is, doubtless, ” repHed Smart. 
“ He has either collared the mongoose or 
the officer of marines. Shall I run and 
see ? ” 

“ Oh do, please, and I’ll follow. ” 

The battle was still continuing when 
Jack Ross himself reached the scene of 
action. It was raging at the foc’s’le head 
I in the centre of a group of loud-laughing 
sailors. 

Jack w'as one of the combatants cer¬ 
tainly, but the other w^as neither the mon¬ 
goose nor the officer of marines, but Jocko, 

* the ship’s monkey. 

' The engagement, however, was of too 
! terrible a character to describe at the end 
I of a chapter. 

Belay. 

! {To be continued.) 


IS THE OLD SCHOOL OROUHD. 

By Robert Richardson, b.a. 


T he schoolhouse stands, moss-grey and old, 
Fast by a southern stream, 

That slips o’er sands of rippled gold, 

Where willows droop and dream. 

It seems as tho’ ’twere yesterday— 

I stand here in the shadows. 

And hear my schoolmates shout at play 
Across the lucerne meadows. 

And on the willow’s seamy face, 

As on a faded page, 

Initials half a score I trace, 

Twisted and dim with age. 

Where are they all who carved these signs. 
In letters halt and lame— 

How many dead, how many wed, 

How many known to fame ? 

Will Scott secured a wealthy wife. 

Fair, plump, and unromantic; 

And leads an easeful country life, 

And fattens beeves gigantic. 

Tom Dalmahoy is growing wool 
Where Austral waters flow; 

O’er Darcy’s head, our dux at school, 

The sighing sheoaks blow. 

Frank Holt, who wrote such witty rhymes, 
And made his joke diurnal. 

Now edits, for his youthful crimes, 

A comic Aveekly journal! 


H. M. must stand for shrewd Hugh Mort— 
A merchant monarch Hugh— 

His argosies know every port 
From Plymouth to Peru. 

A. L., worn dim by wind and rain, 

Was carved by Harry Rae, 

Who broke his new jack-knife in twain. 

Nor mourned the loss a day. 

For A. L. stands for Alice Leigh, 

The master’s little daughter; 

The undisputed mistress, she. 

Of all our hearts—we thought her 

The sweetest maiden in the land— 

A troop of storming boys, 

She ruled us with her small white hand. 
And the glance of her kind eyes— 

Eyes like a sunny April brook 
Flowing by wood and meadow, 

Reflecting every changeful look 
Of sunshine and of shadow. 

So fine her hands and feet were wrought. 

So fine her head— her hair 
Was, when the warm sun fell athwart, 

Like ripe corn, gclden fair. 

And Harry cherished steadfastly 
This vast, ambitious plan— 

Sweet Alice Leigh his wife should be, 

When he became a man. 


And well, I trow, he kept his vcw; 

Brave Harry’s lucky star. 

Of all our various fates, has been 
The happiest by far. 

For Alice guides his house, I know, 
With w'ise and gentle rule. 

As five-and-twenty years ago 
She ruled her father’s school. 
Fair children gather round her knee 
To seek her fond caressing. 

And all the ways of Alice Leigh 
Are ordered with a blessing. 
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THE STORY OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


A mip the sympathy o( the sorrowing crowd 
the highest household in the land was 
recently invaded by the calamity which 
appeals closer than any other to the human 
heart, and the Prince of Wales’s first-bom 
son was taken to his rest, his career of pro¬ 
mise ending but in promise. It is not for us 
at this interval to tell the thrice-told tale of 
pain and mourning, but, at the general 
desire, to say merely a few words regarding 


the brief, uneventful life of him of whom so 
much was expected. 

Born at Frogmorc on January 8, 1MG4, he 
was christened Albert Victor Christian Ed¬ 
ward, at Windsor, on the first anniversary 
of his parents’ wedding day; but though by 
the Queen’s command he w as olficially known 
as Prince Albert Victor, at home and amongst 
his intimates he was from earliest childhood 
culled Prince Eddie. When his childhood 
was over he and his brother, who was seven¬ 
teen months his junior, had a “ governor ” 


appointed them, to look after their education, 
the governor being the Curate of Whipping- 
ham, who has since become Canon Dalton of 
Windsor. For six years the princes passed 
through the usual schoolbook routine which 
none of os escape, and then quite a new de¬ 
parture w’as entered upon which is said to 
have given them “ the best education in the 
j world.” Instead of staying at home they 
: were sent to sea, in order that they might not 


only read about the world, but travel about it 
and understand that its countries and peoples 
were not merely things talked of in books, 
but actual realities; and as the best w*ay of 
accomplishing this they w'cre put into the 
navy and passed through the usual course 
as naval cadets on the Britannia at Dart¬ 
mouth. 

At the end of two years they were in 1879 
passed out as cadets into the Bacchante, on 
board of which they served three years, and 
the years spent in the navy were to the 


princes the equivalent of a schoolboy’s 
ordinary life ; the holidays being represented 
by the occasions on which they were away 
from the ship on leave, or w’hen they were up 
country in the different colonies and foreign 
lands the ship visited. Their governor 
accompanied them, and, as he well says : 
“When His Boyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales determined to send his sons to sea, it 
was chiefly with a view to the mental and 
moral training they would receive as mid¬ 
shipmen in Her Majesty’s navy. In every 
one of the Queen’s ships each officer, man, 
and boy has his special and individual duties 
to perform every hour of the day and night, 
with a routine that should be as precise and 
unvarying as clockwork.” As long as they 
were on board the ship the princes were 
treated exactly like the other cadets and 
midshipmen, and performed all the duties 
which usually fall to their lot; they took 
their turn in all weathers by day or night, at 
watch-keeping and going aloft, at sail drill, 
or boat duty. There was no difference, not 
even the slightest of any sort or kind, made 
between them and their gunroom mess¬ 
mates. 

For a month they cruised about British 
waters, visiting Portland among other places, 
and being present at the laying of the foun¬ 
dation stone of the new Eddystone Lighthouse 
by the Duke of Edinburgh, and on Septem¬ 
ber 25 the Bacchante went off across the 
Bay bound for Gibraltar. Thence she went 
into the Mediterranean as far as Messina, to 
return and cross the Atlantic to the West 
Indies. It was while at Trinidad in January 
1H80 that the princes got their first step in 
their country’s serv’ice, and blossomed forth 
from naval cadethood into the full bloom of 
the British midshipman, 
j After a cruise of seven months, they had a 
1 short home holiday, and then went off with 
the Channel and Reserve Squadrons to Ban- 
try Bay and Vigo, and back to Cowes to start 
I on their long voyage round the world, which 
lasted until the beginning of August 1882. 
Accompanied by a small frigate squadron the 
Bacchante got as far south as the Falklands, 
and then made enstw’ard for the Cape, and 
on to Australia, Fiji, and Japan, then down 
! to the Chinese ports and Singapore, and 
home by the Red Sea and Suez Canal. 

Everywhere the princes’ welcome was of 
the heoitiest; their diary, which was pub¬ 
lished, is full of sporting and party-giving ex¬ 
periences in every quarter of the globe. Of 
the sport let the following extrnci serve 
an example. It is of a June day’s work in 
South Australia at the southern end of Lake 
Albert. “ In the first drive Eddie shot two 
I kangaroo, a right and left shot; George shot 
three ; they are in such large numbers here 
that, although their skins make capital fur, 
it is customary to cut off only their thick 
tails, which make excellent soup, and leave 
their carcases on the ground. There werd 
lots of dulachies, w’hich are smaller than a 
brow'n kangaroo, and are grey-haired and 
red-headed; these do not strike the toil on 
' the ground in running as the kangaroo 
appear to do. There are pits in the corners 
' of this one paddock (which alone consists of 
800 acres) into which the kangaroo are driven 
on all sides by 200 blacks and many whites 
mounted; as they come bounding and leap¬ 
ing along they seem to have great difficulty 
I in turning, and never attempt to avoid any 
I person or obstacle that may be in their w'ay, 
I but go straight for it, whatever it may be, 

I even if it ends in their being capsized. A 
great many of course did not fall into tho 
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pit, the majority breaking back through the 
line of beaters. There were two pits, how¬ 
ever, into which a good many jumped, and 
out of tlicse one Joey was taken, and a little 
baby kangaroo out of its mother’s pouch. 
The kangaroo are very destructive to the 
sheep-runs by eating the grass, and multiply 
at a great rate, faster than they can be kept 
down. On this estate, which consists of 
50,000 acres, there were 4,000 kangaroo killed 
last year; each tail, which is worth about 
sixpence, is given to the keepers. There w’ere 
lots of wild turkey about, for it is a rough 
country all round, though it makes an excel¬ 
lent sheep-run. We had lunch in the bush 
—English park-like land wooded with green 


Yet one more glimpse. “ We went to see 
a korroboree, where the black fellow's were 
encamped at a short distance from the house. 
There were tw’o tribes of these, and about 
200 of them in all. They were painted with 
white and black streaks across the face and 
chest, and got up in correct style with skins 
and spears and boomerangs, and by the light 
of the fires which were kindled in a circle 
around they looked sufficiently hideous. 
The tribes danced alternately, and the watch¬ 
words of their songs appeared to be half- 
Enghsh, half-native. A great deal of the 
action of the dance consisted in striking the 
ground at the same moment, so as to cause 
an echoing thud with their feet. One of the 


band, again united, would cause the ground 
once more to vibrate to the reiterated cadence 
of their stamp.” 

At Sydney Mr. Fairey, who wrote for us 
“ The Voyage of the Evangelist,” took his 
canoe on board the Bacchante for the in¬ 
spection of the princes. They wished to see 
the little Bob Boy and hear something about 
its travels. Hearing that its log w'ould be 
published in the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper,” they 
had a look at it and graciously gave their 
permission that the volume containing it 
should be dedicated to them, asking that 
copies of it might be sent them. It will be 
remembered by our older readers that in 
accordance wnth this arrangement our fourth 




The late Duke of Clarence. 

iFrom a Photograph by Messrs. J. Russell and Sons, 17 Baler Str(i;t, London.) 


Princess May. 

{From a Photograph by Messrs. J. Russell and Sons.) 


trees and shee oaks, no undergrowth, only ; 
rough grass — making a fire and cooking our | 
own meat. Mr. Bowrman showed us how to 
make bushman’s tea, boiling the water first 
in the billy, putting the tea on the top and 
then the sugar, stirring it up w’ith a stick. 
After lunch we rode after more kangaroo on 
horseback. You can ride a kangaroo down 
after about two miles in the open; we got 
twelve in this way. Using kangaroo hounds, 
about fifty or sixty more were taken; the 
dulachies and w'allabies leap and bound w'ith 
their tails off the ground; the kangaroo seems 
to use his as a lever. No kangaroo, unless 
by accident in uneven ground when going 
fast, touches the ground with the tail. The i 
tail balances the animal.” ' 


repeated actions was to cause the muscles of i 
the leg and thigh to quiver simultaneously | 
from toe to stomach in a most extraordinary 
manner. At the end of each figure they I 
brought themselves up sharp with a strange ' 
deep-toned sound, half hiirrah, half grunt, 
Wir-r-r-wuh ! They would then wheel right | 
across the inclosed space in line, and chatter¬ 
ing as fast as they could, upon the women 
who were sitting on the ground, and also 
singing a sort of chorus of a few notes; the 
line w'ould then w’heel back, break up into 
twos and threes, brandishing their short sticks 
and clubs over their heads, each man vo¬ 
ciferating quickly to his mate, and then all 
of a sudden these incoherent sounds would 
all coalesce together into a chorus, and the 


volume was specially dedicated “ to Their 
Boyal Highnesses Prince Edwrard and Prince 
George of Wales.” 

At Fiji they had an opportunity of wit¬ 
nessing some of the most curious and strik¬ 
ing of the native ceremonies. Thousands of 
natives arrived from all the neighbouring 
islands, and testified their loyalty by presents 
and festive acts of homage. At Levuka the 
Vuni Valu, in the names of the assembled 
chiefs and people, gave them a hearty wel¬ 
come and presented a magnificent tabinui 
which was appropriately acknowledged. One 
of the finest shows was a grand war dance of 
the natives in full martial array, illuminated 
by the electric light from h.m.s. Inconstant. 
On their way from Japan the 'Squadron 
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passed through the inland sea in order to give 
the princes a view of the magnifioent and 
little known scenery. 

Without visiting India the 
Bacchante came home direct 
from Singapore. A longish 
stay was made in Egypt, 

Palestine, Crete, and Greece, 
and finally, with no further 
mishap than wrenching a 
rudder head, the cruise ended 
in the Solent after a run of 
45,000 miles. 

From that time, as is well 
known, the paths of the 
princes diverged, Prince 
George remaining in the 
navy and Prince Eddie leav¬ 
ing the service to take up his 
residence at Cambridge. He 
entered Trinity College in 
the October term of 1883, 

Mr. Dalton accompanying 
him as tutor. He had rooms 
in the college on the second 
floor in Nevile’s Court; very 
ordinary rooms, “garrets” 
they might be called, fur- 
ni.shed in a very ordinary 
way, and only distinguishable 
from the rest by an array of 
portraits of royal personages 
and sketches illustrative of 
the Bacchante's cruise. He 
did not attain or pretend to 
attain any important degree 
of scholarship ; he did a cer¬ 
tain amount of reading, he 
attended a few lectures, and 
he acquired the u.sual “ ’Var¬ 
sity varnish ” or tone which 
most young men of means 
are only sent to the Univer¬ 
sity to acquire. He obtained 
the reputation of being a 
thoroughly good fellow, and 
earned the regard of his 
teachers and companions by 
his simple friendly manners, 
his forgetfulness of self, and 
his thorough horror of 
“ side.” He had no taste 
for the “ fast ” or the up¬ 


roarious, and his friends were a quiet and 
clever set who could talk about matters 


of something 
terest. 


Prince Oeorge of Wales. 

CFrom a Fhotogreiph frjr Meun. J. Huuell and Sons, 17 Baker Street, London.) 


more than ephemeral in- 

While he was at Cam¬ 
bridge he came of age, and 
there were great festivities of 
the usual old English type at 
Sandringham. The banquet¬ 
ing was on the largest of 
scales. “ We meet a great 
game waggon drawn by three 
splendid teamsters ” — says 
one of the chroniclers— 
“ teamsters with fluttering 
favours, and waggoner in 
smock, trim and erect though. 
* There be 1,100 pheasants i’ 
yon! ’ halting his team and 
pointing to the capacious 
waggon. ‘ This is th’ second. 
There be another to come. 
Th’ gaame larder up at th’ 
'All 'ill be a foine soight in 
a day or two 1 ’ ” 

A few days afterwards the 
Prince made his first public 
speech at the opening of the 
Whittington Club in White¬ 
chapel. Of the manuscript 
of this speech, which he 
wrote and read, we are, by 
permission, enabled to give a 
facsimile. Some little disap¬ 
pointment was heard in the 
hall at the speech being read, 
but the murmur was done 
for at once in true W^hite- 
chapel style, by a voice ask¬ 
ing “ if it weren’t constitoo- 
tional-like — for weren’t the 
Queen’s speech read, and 
weren’t it written for her ? ” 

At Cambridge he joined in 
most of the sports, rowing 
especially. The Trinity 
Hockey Club, still flourish¬ 
ing, owed its origin to his 
partiality for that game, 
which he played with tliat 
vagueness of energy which 
is characteristic of the less 
exalted youth. He played 
both tennis and lawn tennis; 
and hunted and played polo— 



The late Duke of Clarence playing Hockey at Cambridge. 
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Tiger Cubs brought from India by the late Duke of Clarence. 
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in fact, led the usual life of an undergraduate 
of affluence. 

On leaving the university he entered the 
array as an officer of the 10th Hussars. Of 
course his promotion was rapid, but as it was 
royal promotion, and he was alw’ays on the 
supernumerary list, nobody suffered, for he 
went over nobody’s head, notwithstanding 
the many misrepresentations to the contrary 
that are invariably set afloat with regard to 
these special appointments. 

On the Bacchante trip he had omitted to 
visit India, and this omission it was decided 
to repair in 1889. In October of that year 
he started on a long and successful tour to 


' that dependency, seeing and doing much, ^ 

I “ visiting cities and regions distant and 
diverse enough to make upon him an in- 
[ effaceable impression of the vasiness of the 
I British Empire in the East, and of the tre- 
I mendous responsibilities which our rule , 
imposes upon us.” He returned in the fol- 
I lowing May, and three weeks later w-as ad- 1 
i mitted to the peerage as Duke of Clarence i 
j and Avondale, and Earl of Athlone, ranking ^ 

, next after the Duke of Connaught and before 
the Dukes of Albany and Cambridge. After 
his introduction to the House of Lords his i 
! public appearances became more frequent, ' 
most of them being in connection with 


philanthropic enterprises especially con¬ 
cerned with the training and amusement of 
young lads at that critical period betw'een 
their leaving school and attaining manhood; 
and his influence in this respect was most 
welcome and beneficial. But he had not 
come very prominently before the nation 
until the announcement in December last of 
his engagement to the Princess May, which 
to the sorrow of us all was broken by the 
hand of death on the 14th of this year’s first 
month. Whatever solacement there may be 
in genuine sympathy, is the Princess May’s; 
for to her most specially the nation’s heart 
has gone forth in her truly deep affliction. 



Lion Cub brought from India by the late Duke of Clarence. 
{From a Photograph by Mr. Gambier Bolton, F.Z.S.) 


MORE ESCAPES. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradling, c.m.z.s. 


B y a very funny coincidence, on the evening 
of the very day during which I had 
written a paper on “ My Escapes” (recently 
published in the “ B. O. P.”), I received a 
newspaper cutting w'hich greatly disturbed my 
peace of mind. I’ll quote it to you w’ordfor 
word ; it is clipped from the “ Morning Ad¬ 
vertiser” of September 9, 1891. 

‘‘ A Hampshire Snake.— The largest snake 
seen in the district for many years has just 
been caught and killed near Corfe Castle, and 
brought into Bournemouth by the guard of 
the Times coach. It measures nine feet 
all but two inches, and is about the size of a 
man’s arm in the thickest part, the head 
being not bigger than a turkey’s egg. It is a 
specimen of the common English grass 
snake, with nothing remarkable about it but 
its extraordinary^ size.” 

A common English grass snake—no mis¬ 
take about it—three yards long, bar a couple 
of inches—‘‘ the largest seen in the district 
for many years! ’’—why. Lord Londes- 
borough’s gigantic specimen from the New 
Forest was a good bit under six feet, and that 


PART I. 

was the biggest I ever saw' or heard of, here 
or on the continent. Such a paragraph was 
enough to upset one. But, as I have said, it 
was curiously coincident writh my saying to 
you that these newspaper reports were com¬ 
monly very unsatisfactory to a seeker after 
I truth, and that the sequels to the stories 
rarely appeared, especially when they involved 
a correction of details or a complete denial. 

This case, how'ever, was somewhat excep¬ 
tional, because on the following day an 
extract from another paper was sent to me 
which furnished some little additional in¬ 
formation, although it left the matter wuapt 
in as much mystery as ever. The snake by 
this time had gi-own to ten feet in length, 
with a circumference of twelve inches, but 
was no longer a grass snake; it was now 
promoted to the rank of a cai-pet snake in¬ 
digenous to India.” The account went on 
to state that, from the discovery that the 
reptile’s fangs had been removed, it was con¬ 
jectured that ” at some time or other ” it had 
escaped from a menagerie—though it seems 
to me that that would have been highly pro- 


j bable, even if its fangs hadn’t been removed, 
for one could hardly suppose that it w'ould 
swim over from India ! Moreover, the car¬ 
pet snake of that country is a little creature, 
measuring scarcely more than half a yard; 
the only venomous serpent (on land) which 
attains a length of ten feet is the cobra-like 
hamadryad. There is a carpet snake in 
Australia, certainly, which might answer to 
the description as far as size goes, but it is 
non-poisonous and a constrictor ; 1 have one 
which I believe is the only living representa¬ 
tive of the species in Europe at this present 
time. Popular names, however, don’t count 
for much where reptiles are concerned. 

Finally, I learned that no Brobdingnagian 
grass snake had turned up to break the 
record, nor had any snake been killed; but 
that a dead specimen, throwm out a week 
I previously from Bostock’s menagerie at 
Wareham, in Dorset, had been found, and 
that the absence of fangs was to be accounted 
for by the fact of its never having had any. 
It was just the case of the Burton Crescent 
serpent, about w'hich I told you, over again. 
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They arc apt to be misleading, these news- i 
paper accounts of things zoological. An 
extraordinary story was published in a Trini- , 
dad paper, the “ Port-of-Spain Gazette,” in its 
issue of March 31, 1888, about an enormous J 
anaconda which had appeared in the interior of i 
the island, and was devouring no end of a lot of 
children; files of soldiers were sent out to de¬ 
stroy it, but for a long time it bade defiance to ' 
its pursuers from its stronghold in the recesses 
of the mountains. At last it was found in 
an underground lake, deep down in a dark 
cavern, and there it succumbed to repeated 
volleys from the military; its body, of huge 
dimensions, being forwarded to the capital 
(Port-of-Spain), where it was expected to 
arrive that same night, for exhibition in the 
great hall of Government House on the fol¬ 
lowing day. All this was told so circum¬ 
stantially, and with such an appearance of | 
solid truth in spite of its exceptional charac¬ 
ter, that the story seemed well worthy of 
repetition by the public press throughout | 
England and America ; repeated it certainly , 
was, names and everything being given down | 
to the smallest item, and to the best of my 
belief it never obtained contradiction here. ^ 
But an old college friend of mine, resident in 
the island, wrote me to the effect that when i 
people flocked to Government House on the 1 


morning after the publication of the paper | 
containing the yarn, they found no snake 
there ; and that then, and not till then, did 
they recollect, with grim dismay, what the 
date was ! I confess I w’as greatly impressed 
with the narrative myself, as I knew^ in¬ 
timately all the localities mentioned in the 
outlying district of Arima. 

There was a harrowing tale, too, a little 
later, about the escape of all the beasts from 
a travelling menagerie at the Cape of Good [ 
Hope—how some wicked persons went round | 
inside and unbarred the cages, and how pro- I 
sently, with an awful roar, they all came * 
pouring forth through the entrance, lions, ! 
tigers, leopards, bears and wolves, in a living ' 
torrent—and how they then spread them- I 
selves over the surrounding country, refusing i 
to be shot down, keeping whole families in | 
a state of siege up in trees, fishing babies out ; 
of cradles and eating them in backyards, and I 
otherwise misconducting themselves. For- ' 
tunately this was denied subsequently; but, 
to my mind, it bore a falsehood on the face 
of it. Animals, especially the large and 
fierce carnivora, which have been kept in 
cages, are not nearly so ready to escape as is 
commonly supposed, and would undoubtedly 
be too nervous and scared at their unwonted 
freedom and, to tliem, alarming new sur- ! 


roundings, to come rushing out pell-mell in 
the manner described. A lion that gets 
adrift accidentally is, as a rule, quite as 
frightened as the people he encounters ; and 
the greatest difficulty is often experienced in 
inducing them to shift from the dens to 
w’hich they have become accustomed, into 
new quartei-s. When the beautiful great 
open air enclosures, furnished with rocks and 
trunks of trees, were added to the lion-house 
at the Zoological Gardens, and the iron doors 
which gave access to them from the cages 
were raised for the first time, do you think 
the big cats dashed eagerly out, rejoicing in 
their new-found liberty? Not a bit of it. 
They sniffed and stared and backed away 
from the openings in terror, and for a long 
time it seemed as though the reporters and 
other people who had been invited to witness 
their first appearance in the open, would be 
doomed to disappointment. And such would 
probably have been the case, had they not 
been literally driven out by the garden- 
engine, and the doors shut down behind 
them ; and even then they were not a bit 
impressive, or majestic, or wild, but simply 
whined piteously to get back. Of course, it’s 
all right now' that they are accustomed to it 
—nothing they like better. 

(To be coTUinued). 



Author of “ Thr Boy's Own Windmill," How to Build a Rowing Punt" etc. 


PART I. 

No doubt many of my boy readers have 
already indulged in day dreams of happy 
holidays to be spent at the seaside, or in 
various spots best known to themselves, and 
numerous are the arrangements and pre¬ 
parations for that eventful time. 

Now I suppose one of the most difficult 
tasks you could impose on a human being 
would be to find a boy who really did not 
I want to bathe when he got to the seaside. 
I Of course, some are more partial to the 
I water than others, but I think all English 
. boys have a w’eakness for it. Speaking per¬ 
sonally, I know that as a boy the water 


had an invincible attraction for me, and as 
years roll on its influence over mo does not 
decrease. 

Well, there are some folks who object to 
using bathing machines, and have a corre¬ 
sponding antipathy to the half-dried towels 
supplied therein, and I think that not only 
they, but every one fond of swimming, and 
whose annual holiday finds them up tho 
river, by the silver sea, or on the quieter 
banks of a mountain loch, would appreciate 
the possession of a portable tent, easily 
erected and set up in a few minutes, which 
would render them independent of bathing 


wrappers are 
laid aside, 
and we are 
once more looking forward with pleasure to 
the bright days and pleasant nights of 
summer. 


last traces of 
snow' have 
disappeared, 
old ladies 
have given 
up their go¬ 
loshes, over¬ 
coats and 
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machines generally, and I now propose to 
describe how any one may easily make such 
a tent for himself. 

The total cost will only amount to about 
ten shillings, so that if there is but a 
moderate sized family its cost will be saved 
over and over again in the course of the 
first season if you add up what would be 
otherwise spent on machine hire. 

The great desideratum about such a tent 
is, that it should be rigid and firm, easily 
set up, without requiring to be fixed to the 
ground, so that it may be placed anywhere, 
regardless of the nature of the ground ; as in 
many places, as on rock for instance, and 
also on yielding sand, it is very dithcult to 
get an upright firmly fixed, with any degree 
of certainty that it is going to stop there. 

Now this tent meets all these require¬ 
ments. It is cheap, quickly erected, easy to 
make, is firm and rigid, has 7 feet G inches 
of headroom, so that you can undress with¬ 
out breaking your back or bursting your 
braces, and if you follow the instructions it 
will be waterproof, and afford a welcome 
shelter in case of showere, while the box in 
which it 's packed when not in use forms a 
comfortable seat. 

This box is not absolutely necessary, as 
the tent may be carried about done up in a 
neat roll only 2 feet 10 inches long, and 
when fastened round with a leather strap 
only occupies the space of an ordinary rail¬ 
way rug; but there are advantages in having 
the box which fully compensate for the very 
slight extra expense of making it. 


.so, which you must cut up to the proper about a quarter of an inch overlap, and be 
lengths, viz. 2 feet 6 inches. at least seven inches long. 

These should be sandpapered, and then When finished, if made of tin, they should 
either varnished or painted, according to be painted inside and out with Brunswick 



It not only forms a seat turned up on 
end, but you have room in it for towels, 
bathing dress, brush and comb, etc., and it 
also keeps the tent clean and free from dust 
when put aside for the winter. 

Fig. 1 shows the general appearance of 
the tent when erected, with smadl flag placed 



Fig. 1. 


over the entrance, and if you beiong to a 
swimming club it is a good opportunity of 
sporting the colours. 

The framework, which is the first part to 
make, and which supports the canvas, is 
shown in fig. 2. 

This frame is composed of twenty-eight 
pieces of round deal like a broomstick, but 
much smaller, being only 2 feet 6 inches 
long by 1 inch in diameter. 

This size of wooden rod can be bought at 
nearly any timber yard for about Is. 6d.; ash 
or be^h would of course be much stronger, 
but at the same time it would more than 
double the price and also the weight, which 
is a consideration, so I advise you to use 
the ordinary straight-grained deal. This is 
generally sold in long lengths of 15 feet or 


taste, and while they are drying you can 
make the ferrules, a, tig. 3. 

These are to temporarily join two rods 
together, and you will require thirteen of 



Fig. 3. 


them; they are easily made by bending a 
sheet of zinc or tin round any short extra 



Fig. 4. 

piece of the wood, and then soldering it 
carefully along the seam, which should have 


I black to prevent rust. Old coffee tins, cut up 
I to size, come in handy for these. 

I As soon as they are ready, push them half 
way on to the ends of thirteen of the rods and 
nail them in place with a few brass brads, 
first punching small holes through the 
metal by means of a pointed bradawl. 

Thirteen of the remaining rods may now 
be pushed in when required, making the 
same number of rods five feet long. 

Four of these are for uprights, and should 
have a small ferrule of tin or zinc, one inch 
deep, fastened on flush with the extreme 
ends of each, as at a, fig. 4. 

Then procure a dozen No. 8 bra.s8 screws, 
2^ inches long, and screw them in as at 
B, leaving 1} inch projecting, and then 
either file or cut off the screw heads with 
nippers and round the extreme ends 
smoothly. 

The two remaining uprights, a a, fig. 2, 
should be treated in the same manner. 

Then drill or burn a hole f of an inch 
from the extreme ends of the remaining 
nine 5 feet rods, of just sufficient size to 
easily admit the projecting portion of 
screws, and then cut away half the thick¬ 
ness of rods for one inch of eight of them, as 



Fig. 5, 


in fig. 5, the other rod, which is for the 
ridge pole b, fig. 2, need not be cut. 

Next drill a central hole through two of 
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the ferrules, c c, fig. 2, to fit the brass screws 
in bottom of uprights, a a. 

You will now require six small brass 
screw eyes and four hooks, the size and 
shape of a b, fig. 6, costing about threepence, 
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and screw them into the four uprights about 
one inch from top and bottom, asatABCDKL, 
fig. 7, while tlie hooks are to be screwed in 
at the lower comers, e f o h. 

Eight toggles or pieces of hard wood, c, 
fig. 6, should next be cut, 3 inches long, 1 
wide, and A inch thick, and a couple of small 
holes drilled in each near the ends as 
shown. 

These are for tightening up the cords, 
which act as stays and keep the whole of the 
framework rigid ; the cord should be quite ^ 
inch in diameter, of the best solid woven 
make, and you will require about twenty-three 
yards, which will cost about sixpence. 

Cut off two 18 feet lengths, amd run one 
through the screw eye, b, fig. 7, until it is in 
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the middle of the line, and then either tie the 
line m a knot or whip it round with twine. 

Now place one of the toggles, c, fig. 6, on 
it, bring the line back through the other 
hole, and finish off with a double knot, then 
pass the bight of the line under hook h, 
tighten up the cord and then let go, and the 
toggle will hold the line firmly. 

Treat the other end of cord in the same 
manner and pass it under hook r, and 
tighten up. 

Then tie on the other 18 feet length at 
c, and hook on to e and o as shown; a nine 
foot length must then be fastened to a, and 
led to E, and another from d to r, while two 
seven feet lengths run from k to h and l 
to o. 

(To he continued.) 
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Tub Crystal Palack Electrical Exhibition*, 1802, 
By F. u. Aflalo. 

Bather more than t«n years a^o an Electrical Exhibi¬ 
tion was hehl at the Crystal PnInoe, which probably 
but few regular readers of the “ Boy*s Own Paper” 
will rememljcr in any detail. 

The wonders displumed in 1H81 were ample proof 
that Puck’s ” ginlle round about the earth in forty 
I minutes ” was no idle prophecy ; but beside some of 
, the almost miraculous exliibits of this year’s show', 

I such an achievement has sunk to a mere historic 
tride. Indeed, one’s first impression on leaving the 
I Palace is that nearly everything will in time be done 
' by electricity ! 

The collection of exhibits is Inghly instructive, both 
in the past historic development of eUvtricity and in its 
vast future possibilities: and every Uiy living in or 
near Ix>ndoti and having a half-holiday and a half- 
crown to 8p«irc, will do well to spend a ftwv hours at tlie 
I'alacc; while those juirticularly iutereste*! in elec- 
tri«'ity will find a large amount of interesting and 
valuable information on every branch of the science in 
one of the shilliiig catalogues. Tiic exhibition is now j 
approaching completion ; and the accommodation « f 
upwards of 2UU exhibitors lias largely indented on all I 
the available space, including both naves, side-courts, 
and south gallery. . 

The telegrapliic and other exhibits of H.M. Govern- ' 
I ment occupy a prominent position in the middle of the | 
main floor, one of tlie most interesting items iK-ing the 1 
! “ \Vo4xli)ecker-i»o!>t ” from the G.P.O., the bird being } 

I sot up in the position it ocoupieil when shot, intent on 
I the noise of tlie wind in the telegraph wires, wliieh it ! 

I doubtle^is inisUKik for the liuniming of those succulent 
I insects that are wont to congregate within hollow 
j trees, and the flavour of wliich this {.larticular fowl 
loved “ not wisely, but too well 1” i 

' The remainder of the G.P.fJ. exhibits are arranged 
' in chronological order, and are therefore of great his- 
I toric interest, showing, as they do, the enormous 
, pro ;ress from the Cooke and Wheatstone telcgTa[)h3 of | 
1837 to the multiplex type-writing telegraphy of to- ; 
I day. Tlie evolution of telegraphy daring her Majesty’s j 
^ reign is amazing ; in the early instruments of 1837, the 
letters were deiiottxl merely by the deflection of 
I ueetiles; ten years later came Bain’s cliemical tele- 
grapli, ill which the letters w’ere represented on pro 
' panxl pafier by dots and dashes ; still later, instruments 
were devised U) print off the letters themsclvts on paper 
ribbon, a mollification of which most of us have seen 
I in file lulls of London clubs and hotels. Cue message 
only could formerly be sent along each wire at a time ; 
but duplex and quadruple telegraphy have now given 
way to the multiplex system, by which several 
messages can travel simultaneously along the same 
wire and in l)oth directions. 

The latest triumph of telegraphy is a patent by 
wliicli a message written at one end of the wires is 
exactly and faithfully reproduced iu facsimile hond- 
WTiting at the other. 

Every department of electricity is well represented 
in the exhibition. The generating and storing of this 
wonderful power may be practically seen in almost 
every form of primary and secondary batteries, while 
the more economic generating is w'ell illustrated by 
many varieties of dynamo. The still more important 
questions of transmitting the electric current and 
transforming it to motive power have here received 
even their large share of attention, aud Messrs. Cromp¬ 
ton, Kerr, Churchill aud other firms show us cranes, 
drills, sewing machines, lauuclies, and lifts, all driven 
by electricity. Some of us may remember the small 
electric railway that so startled the Palace visitors at 
the last exhibition ; the South London line of electrical 
trains is now largely patronised; and there is every 
prospect of the system being extended to tramways. 

Telephony is also dealt with in all its progressive 
stages, the most important stands being perhaps those 
of the National Telephone Company, who liave, 
besides their principal srand in the Nortli Nave, a very 
attractive threepenny worth in the music room (Egyp¬ 
tian Court). There'is also some fun to be had out 
of the different telephone stations, which are, however, 
for the most part monopoliscil by those many bold and 
not too tranquil youths who reside in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; such appropriation being, I suppose, by virtue 
of their season ticket. Still, if you can get hold of one 
for a few' minutes, you will, unless you are painfully 
bashful, be able to eiijoy the novelty of a conversation 
with someone whom you will in all probability never see. 

Closely allied to the telephone, though only a semi- 
electrical invention, is the “Uomocaustic speaking 
tube,” wlrich was alr^y iu use at the Naval Exhibition, 
but which you can here try for yourself. 

The peci^arity of this instrument is, that it enables 
the spraker to driver his remarks in a whisper inaudi¬ 
ble even to the person next to him, but quite distinct 
at the other end of the tube amid the greatest uprocu* 
and confusion. 

Electric lighting forms, as might be expected, by far 
the most important feature of the exhibition. Thearc- 
lights that delighted the eye in 1881 were not remark¬ 
able for very sustained brilliancy ; but since then, 
many ingenious devices have been patented for keep¬ 
ing the carbons at the right distance from each other 
daring the process of combustion, and the present arc- 
lamp u “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever." 

Tet more striking is the rariety of incandescent 
lamps, which have before them a literally brilliant 
future, since, as they bum in nature’s abhorrence—a 
vacuum—they can neither consume nor Titiste the 
surrounding atmosphere, os do gas and oil-lamps. 


The most beautiful conglomeration of thrae fairy- 
lights renders conspicuous tlie enormous screen, the 
ever-changing colours of which set forth the fame of 
Messrs. Edison and Sw'aii. 

But go to tlie Exhibition, and you will see electricity 
applied to an endless variety of physical processes; 
electro-plating and heatiug: engraving on metals ; 
welding; specimens of leather tanned by electricity, 
etc. Nor is the educational element omitted. Besides 
an extensive collection of electric books and periodi¬ 
cals, exhibited by the ” Electrician Printing and Pui>- 
lishing Co.,” there are several exhibits of apparatus for 
scientific demonstration of natural phenomena, etc. 

Altogether, this is a most delightful exhibition, and 
I feel sure that any of my reaiiers who take my advice 
and pay the Palace a visit on the first available “ lialf," 
will not r^ret dther the journey or its cost. 


OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


The First Inter-University Matches.— 
The veteran Bishop of St. Andrews, Charles 
Wordsworth, in the first volume of his 
recently published autobiography, “Annals 
of my Early Life,” has given pleasant recol¬ 
lections of athletic sports at the universities 
in the days when George iv was king. Of 
the first in ter-university cricket match, and 
the first inter-university boat race, he gives 
the following record: 

I at once (1826) took a prominent position, for botli 
batting and bowling, iu the University eleven, and the 
next year 1 was the means of bringing about tlie first 
match between Oxford and Cambridge, which was 
played at Lord's on June 4. I may mention that my 
left-hand bowling was so successful on that occasion, 
that it took no fewer than seven of the Cambridge 
w'ickets in one innings—the only one which the bad 
w'eather suffered ui to play ; but that one was in 
favour of Oxford by 258 runs to 92. In the next year 
my average of runs was considerably higher than that 
of any other member of the eleven, being forty-one ; 
although 1 had then begun to take to rowing also, and 
was frequently on the river in an evening, pulling 
stroke In an amateur six-oar with a crew of Christ 
Church friends. The practice thus acquired brought 
me into notice as an oarsman, aud when 1 was at Cam¬ 
bridge for the following Christmas and Easter vaca¬ 
tions, enabled me to take a place occasionally in the 
Johnian boat, then, 1 think, at the top of the river, on 
the invitation of my old Harrow schoolfellow-, Charles 
Merivale, now Dean of Ely, and others of that crew with 
whom I had become acquainted,especially G. A. Sehvyn, 
afterwards Bishop, and Snow, the ^roke, both Etonians. 
Encouraged by the example of the inter-university 
cricket match which had taken place in 1827, we t^k^ 
over the possibility of getting up a similar competition 
in rowing ; and the result was that a correspondence 
took place between Snow and Staniforth, captain of 
the Christ Church boat, who had been schoolfellows 
and boating comrades at Eton, which ended by fixing 
a day for tlie proposetl encounter—viz. June 10 —and 
the place—viz. the Thames at Henley. The issue of 
that contest is w’ell known : Oxford won easily. 

I have lived to be invited to take a prominent part in 
the jubilee banquets both of the first inter-university 
cricket match, and of the first inter-university boat 
race; but unfortunately 1 was not able to be present at 
either. At the former, however, held with Mr. Justice 
Chitty in the chair, a song, composed by C. S. Bere, 
and sung after dinner, began as follows: 

Fifty years have sped since first. 

Keen to win tlielr laurel, 

Oxford, round a Wordsworth clustered, 
Cambridge, under Jenner mustered. 

Met in friendly qixorreL 

At the latter, the guernsey which I had rowed iu, 
and carefully preserv^, was accepted as my representa¬ 
tive, and duly honoured by being bung up as a trophy 
over the back of the chairman, who was again Mr. Justice 
Chitty : an incident thu.s recorded in the Latin verses 
written for the occasion by Mr. H. Knya.ston (formerly 
Snow), and translated by Mr. Justice Denman (“ Ipse^ 
is the chairman): 

Ipse vlros numerat laudatque. et fortia narrat 

Dum facta, in medium mirantibus omnibus effert 

QoA tanio& indutns sudavit Episcopus olim. 

Turns triumphant to the guernsey 
By a reverend Prelate sent; 

Beads, that though to come he bums, be 
Must not come, or he'd repent, 

For that wheresoe'er he turns, he 
Duties finds, because ’tis Lent. 

The mention of that trophy reminds me that Tom 
Gamier (No. 4), afterwards Dean of Lincoln, and I, 
who had been appointed to decide upon the uniform to 
be worn by our crew, chose the Christ Church guernsey 
as our pattern (four of the crew being Christ Church 
men) ; only with a broader and darkm' blue, instead of 
black, stripe. Hence the origin of the “ Dark Bluea." 
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Iij>-IIealth (Tapo ami many others).—lafro only needs a tonic, 
change of employment jKjrhaps, and cheerful pure society. To 
many others we sii^' that their oomplaiutK are cither imagin¬ 
ary, of such a nature as to preclude self-treatment, or some¬ 
what serious. In lujy case their own family physician is the 
proper one to advise, and doctors are unircrsally kind and 
considerate to the young. 

Ve.\tilatio.n (St. Clowes).—Plenty of ventilation can never 
hurt, but it must l)e secured without admitting a draught or 
even damp fog. The subject is too long to go thoroughly 
into here. 

Giiowtxo Stuoxgek and Stouter ( F. C. and others).— Only by 
good foml and outdoor exercise. Try a course or two at some 
good gymuusium. 

Cold Baths (W. G.).—A great deal of course depends on the 
constitution and strength. As a rule the morning tub is 
bracing and invigorating, but a mere weakling lad would do 
well to add the "dash of hot.” Again, even the strong do 
w’ell to omit it for a morning or two, if the frame has not 
been patched up by a good night's rest. 

Rabbit Mangy (M. N.).—Trya solution of Californian borax 
to damp the skin with. Such cases are very troublesome. 
Keep the bedding clean aud dry. 

Moles again (T. Plews).—Only by surgical Interference, and 
we have knowu a mole scar look far w’orse than the mole 
did. 

Ears (Tom Robinson).—Sorry we cannot help you, Tom. But 
it is often an advantage to be deaf in one ear. One half that 
is spoken in this world is not worth listening to 1 

Large Stomach (Orphan).—Reduce your diet aud take more 
exercise. 

White Rats (Mixed Pickles).—Indoors of course; dry, warm, 
and clean ; a big cage and clean pine shavings. Food, fresh 
bread and milk, with crusts and grain, a bit of apple nowand 
then, but nothing heating. 


1^ V ^ bnt nothing heating. 

Fleas in Caib (A. A. C.)— Flea powder dusted into the coat 
and brushed out again an hour after. Perform on a dry day 
anil out of doors. Insect powder will not, by the way, kill ail 
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and out of doors. Insect powder will not, by the way, kill all 
insects. Earwigs will eat it! 

r-v Bebi.ington TKimtER (Dog Fancier). 

''■ —No space here. Get the Practical 

^^ Kennel Guide (Cassell & Co.) It 

costs 1<. 

- Rabbit andGitnka Pigs (Reader).— 
Should not be kept together. 

P.VRROT A Cripple (SkiddawGrey).— 
nothing can lie done. A 
^ skilful surgeon might be able to cure 
it, but we doubt it. Feed on maize 
boiled and cold, grains of all kinds 
bar hemp, and a sop of bread and 
milk. Now’ and then cayenne pods. 

Hedgehoms (Tormentor).—We have 
never been to Wallasey Marsh to 
look for hedgehogs, but of course 
we shall go at once and let yon 
know! They eat both animal and 
/ ' vegetable food. Do they take a 

4 bath? Oh yes, and dry tiiemselvea 

1 ' down Avith a rough tBveh Next 

^ querist, please. 
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Price One Penny. 

[ALL RlOirre IIK8KU\TCD.] 
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ORCIIIU SEEKERS 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 
PERIL IN BORNEO. 


By Ashmore Russak and 
Frederick Boyle. 


CHAPTER VIII.—WHAT IS AN ORCHID ? 

f Tkrtz gave a mere glance right and left 
in the tiny glade, as the excited 
youths pointed out one treasure after 
another, and resumed his study of a grand 
Dendrohium high overhead. 

He examined it with his field-glass from 
diflferent points of view, without a word, 
but in growing excitement. Had any 
disinterested spectator been there to enjoy 
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the humour of the scene he would have 
laughed. Everyone was staring up¬ 
wards with intense gravity—the Dyaks 
at least as serious as any ; for they had 
not a notion what to look for, and in a 
general way the savage always expects 
witchcraft when people do mysterious 
things. 

At length Hertz spake to himself, or 
rather murmured, the murmur growing 
into a shout: Idt ish—idt ish! Achl 
Ach t Hi—Boy I Send von of de D^-aks 
oop dat tree I Tell him to t’row down a 
few of de flowers dere I ” 

The stout little Dyak did not like the 
commission after such extraordinary 
goings on; but his fellows laughed at 
him—they were not asked to go—and 
reluctantly he began to climb. 

creepers made it an easy task, 
giving both foot-hold and hauling ropes, 
but the tree was very high. After seeing 
him start, Hertz looked around. He 
offered no explanation of his excitement, 
and disregarded questions. 

“Ja,” said he, ** Phal. grandifloray ^ 
fine shpecimen—dat’s ploonder, ash ve 
say. Und dat NepenU ish new, I oonder- 
take—he’s ploonder, too. Ach! vhat’s 
dat ? Lehe koch I ” He ran towards a 
trunk on which, just above the belt of 
undergrowth, a large green creeper twined 
like a snake ; but at intervals on its body 
stood great bulbs as stout as a hen’s egg, and 
longer. Big leathery leaves sprang from 
the tips, and from the sides hung pendant 
garlands, the most singular in colouring, 
and almost the sweetest among flowers. 
The youths recognised them by descrip¬ 
tion. 

** Codogenepcmduraiay isn’t it?” they 
burst out. ” What a marvellous thing I ” 

A marvel it was indeed! Fancy a 
flower of most graceful shape, grass-green, 
with a long fiddle of black velvet hanging 
from the centre—a score of them, each 
three inches across, on either side of the 
spray, filling the air with perfume for 
yards roimd 1 They stood in admiration. 

** Isn’t it rather like a string of big 
green frogs with black tongues hanging 
out ? ” said Jack. 

“What desecration!” his brother re¬ 
plied. “ But really it is something like 
that, Mr. Hertz. We must be very careful 
in tiding it off the trunk. I can imagine 
dad's delight if we brought him ail these 
yards of stem in fair condition ! ” 

“ I dink I nodt meddle mit dem now,” 
said Hertz, “nor dose Grammatophylluma 
oferhead. Ach! dere’s anoder noble 
Ccelogene dat I don’t regocknise—idt’s 
nodt in flower. I dink de yoongle round 
ish full of orchids, und oop above, oonless 
I mishtake. Ach ! no von vill toush our 
garden I Ve vill leafe de flowers to grow, 
und pick dem at de last moment—dey 
travel more safe.” 

“ But we may gather the beautiful 
things, may we not ? ” Harry asked. 

“ Yoost ash you please.” 

Harry plucked the PhalcenopUs bloc- 
soms; Jack the Ccelogene, 

“ Ttuin / ” Boy called out. They turned, 
and Hertz sprang upon the flower in the 
Malay’s hand. It was a lovely purple, 
tinged with magenta here, with crimson 
there, and again with delicate lilac, emit¬ 
ting a scent even stronger than the 
Ccelogene'Sy though not so sweet—an 
odour of rhubarb. 

**Lebe hoch ! Lehe lioch ! ” cried the 


I Collector in great excitement, indulging in 
I a little dance, and swinging his hook like 
an animated windmill. “ Ach I I said 
idt—I said idt! ” he panted, “ budt no von 
believed me ! Vhere Phal, grandiflora 
grows, dere you may look for VeJidrohium 
macrophyllum ! I said; und dey ashk me 
vhy ? I nodt know vhy, und nodt try to 
convince dem. Ach / in de yoongle ve 
feel dese dings—de man fit to goUect 
orchids does I ” 

“ DendrohiummacrophyllumisDH new, 
I think ? ” Harry remarked. 

“ Nein — neim. / Budt idt’s new in Borneo, 
or anyvheres oudtside de Philippines— 
nearly a t’ousand miles avay. Gome— 
ve’U loonsh here I Dis ish a beginning 
indeed! ” 

They sat upon the fallen trunk after 
examining it carefully for snakes and in¬ 
sects. Boy produced food—rice boiled in 
a bamboo tube—turned it out, an almost 
solid cake, nicely flavoured, and very 
palatable, and set it before the orang 
putih. 

Their seat was clothed with an exquisite 
Ccelogene, very small, much like a lily-of- 
the-valley. 

“ You see,” said Hertz, “ dis tree vas 
killed by de creepers vhish got hold of idt 
fery young. Adt de beginning of dis rainy 
season—if Saravak gan be said to have 
a rainy season—I dink idt fell, clearing 
dis liddle glade—dat ish, idt pooUed down 
a lodt of shmall trees dat Dyaks passing 
down de river hafe garried avay for fire- 
vood. Ish idt not so, Boy ? ” he added, 
repeating the question. 

Boy asked the Dyaks, who assented, 
laughing. 

“By dis time negst year,” Hertz re¬ 
sumed, “ dere vill nodt be a trace of de 
agsident remain, egsept some mouldering 
frackments of our seat. Und de orchids 
vill be buried mit leaves again. Ye are 
in luck! ” 

Harry put down his “ rice pudding,” os 
Bounce called the food, and said, in a 
thoughtful tone, “ There’s something I 
would like to ask you, Mr. Hertz, but I’m 
half ashamed.” 

“ Vhy ? ” Hertz cried, “ Idt’s ickno- 
ranee ve should be ashamed of! De only 
vay to eshcape idt ish ashking questions— 
of a book or a man, idt’s all von I Oudt 
mit idt! ” 

“ Well, you know, we were brought up 
among orchids. The first thing I recol¬ 
lect distinctly is the Odontoglossum house 
at dear old Draythorpe, when the criapuma 
and Peacatoreia were out—not that my re¬ 
collection is very distinct, after all,” he 
added, laughing, ” for it’s associated some¬ 
how with a bleaching field.” 

“ Very naturally, too,” Jack cried. “ In 
May and June, when we have the house 
full of criapums and Peacatoreia, it’s just 
a white sheet of flower. I wish nobody 
ever bought them and spoiled the picture ! 
And it's my private belief that the gover¬ 
nor wishes the same thing in his heart. 
Fire away, Harry ! ” 

“Well, though we’ve lived among or¬ 
chids all our lives, and know, I really 
think, a good deal about them, for young¬ 
sters, there’s something I don’t know, and 
I’m sure Jack doesn’t know; and—well— 

I don’t half believe that dad knows. I 
asked him once, and he looked—well—as 
you, Jack, used to do when Dr. Graham 
asked you a poser.” 

“ Oh, I say, Harry! ” 


Doubt of his father’s knowledge was 
downright heretical in Jack’s opinion. 
Had Mr. Bider been asked if he h^ any¬ 
thing to learn about orchids, he probably 
would have replied, “ almost everything.” 
But Jack imagined that what his father 
did not know amounted to nothing. 

“ He did I ” Harry went on. “ And he 
began to say something, hesitated, pulled 
up short with an ‘Eh?’—began again, 
stopped, muttering ‘ That won’t do, 
either I ’ At last be said, ‘ I must think, 
my boy, and I’ll tell you some day.’ But 
he never has ! ” ^ 

“This is an awful mystery,” Jack re¬ 
joined. “ We are all dying to hear your 
tremendous question—even Bounce. Fire 
away I ” 

“ I’ll not say that. Master Jack,” said 
the sailor, gulping down a mouthful of 
rice and shaking his head in denial of the 
youth’s sweeping assertion so far as it 
concerned himself. “ I feel just as Mas¬ 
ter Harry said your pa looked. It’s all 
a reg’lar poser I I don’t altogether know 
whether I’m on me head or me lieels.” 

“ You’re on a log just at present,” Jack 
interrupted, laughing. 

“ Ay, ay; I’m all right astern. It’s in 
the bows,” tapping his forehead, “as I’m 
shaky. It’s just this. I ’members how 
your pa fired up when I first told him 
about the blue awkard. VTiy, if I’d told 
him wheer he could lay hands on a dia¬ 
mond worth a million o’ money, be 
couldn’t ha’ looked pleasder or got more 
excited. All that over a flower 1 thinks I. 
A ; flower I That’s it I That’s what 
reg’lar poses me. An’ now here we sit, 
a-guzzlm’ o’ rice puddings on a log t’other 
side the w'orld. Bless you, a p’int here 
or a p’int there don’t matter when it’s all 
a mystery. Don’t take no account o’ me. 
Master Harry; I shouldn’t understand 
if you tried ever so.” 

When they had done laughing, Harry 
resumed: 

“ This is what puzzles me, Mr. Hertz. 
Not less than five thousand species of 
orchids are known, I believe ? ” 

“I dink nearer ten t’ousand,” Hertz 
rejoined. 

“ Well, they show as much difference 
all round as roses and tulips, or cabbages 
and peas. Some live on the air alone, 
like this Phalanopaia. Some won’t 
flourish unless they have dead leaves about 
their roots; and some grow in the soil 
just as other plants do, like Cypripediuma^ 
They are found in almost every climate 
of the globe, from the arctic circle to the 
temperate zone of the antipodes. They 
have every colour—that’s nothing, of 
course; but they have every sort of shape 
and every sort of habit. This Ccelogene 
pandurata creeps and is evergreen ; that 
yonder, which you think new, stands 
erect; others die down when resting. This 
has a roimd pseudo-bulb, that oval, that 
flask-shaped, that long and smooth and 
even as the branch of a tree, and that 
again has no pseudo-bulb at all. Look 
there I ” he cried, pointing upwards, “ tho 
Grammatophyllum yonder would fill a 
wheelbarrow—and here the lovely little 
Ccelogenea we’re crushing as we sit are 
not half the size of a daisy. Some flower 
from the bottom of the bulb, some from 
the side, some from the top, and some 
from the axils of the leaves. They bloom 
singly, in doublets, in sprays, or in close 
masses. The flower may be eight inches 
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across, like some of the Cattleya$y or it 
may be discernible only with a microscope. 
It has a great broad lip, or it has none 
visible. The inflorescence consists of six 
parts, or five, or three—I mean the sepals 
and petals, of course. One has tails eight¬ 
een inches long on each side—one has a 
single tail a foot long in the middle; but 
ninety-nine in a hundred have no tail what¬ 
ever. In short, Mr Hertz, as I said, these 
ten thousand species differ as much among 
themselves as a rose differs from a tulip. 
But they are all orchids ! And the ques¬ 
tion I ask is, What is an orchid ?** 

** Dear me ! Jack muttered, thought¬ 
fully. 

“ Goodt boy! ’* cried Hertz. “ I don*t 
remember dat I vas efer ashked dat 
question pefore. Misder Rider gould 
nodt answer idt adt vonce, eh ? Ach ! 1 
don’t vonder; I’m nodt ^surprised adt all. 
He is a pragtical botanist, iind he feeli 
de definition of an orchid; budt a man 
who has nefer dinked to pudt idt into 
vordts vould be de more puzzled de more 
he knew. Yoost so fast ash he dinks 
of a rule he remembers de egsception. 
Miader Rider ish a busy man, imd I dink 
he has no<lt vorked idt oudt yet. VeU, 
Harry, if you gan oondershtand plain 
Greek, I vould tell you dat orchids are 
petaloid monocotyledons, mit irregular 
perianth und inferior ovary, gynan- 
drous.** 

“Avast!” cried Jack, lifting up his 
hands, while Bounce muttered. 

“ Malay’s A B C to that lingo! ” 

“ Or you may take idt, ” Hertz pro¬ 
ceeded gravely, “ dat orchids are a fSEunily 
of monocotyledonoits phanerogams, mit 
albuminous seeds und an imdivided 
embryo.” 

“ 1 won’t take that either, please,” Jack 
interrupted. “ Orchids aren’t all Greek ! 
We have a go^ many honest English 
species. Do stick to those, .Mr. Hertz, 
and tell us about them in their native 
tongue. ” 

** Dat gannot be, my boy,” said the Col¬ 
lector, laughing good-na^redly. “Vhen 
de English language vas formed people 
did nodt dink idt necessary to invent 
vordts dat vould describe a botanical 
order.” 

•* Did they when the Greek was 
formed ? ” Hwcry asked. 

^*Aeh! —no. Budt de Greeks vere a 
gp^t people—a people so great dat de 


more ve learn de more ve are—are—vhat 
ish dat for a vordt ? Ach ! erstaunished 
adt deir—deir brain-power—deir intelli- 
^nce. Bear in mind alvays, boys, dere 
ish von test of an icknorant fellow dat vill 
nefer deceife you I If you hear anybody 
shpeaking lightly of de ancient Greeks, 
be sure he knows nodings vort’ knowing 1 
Idt's moosh ash if a man shneer adt 
de sunshine—you know he must be 
blind I ” 

They were rather dumbfoundered by 
this proposition — Jack especially — and 
they kept silence. Hertz resumed : 

“ Idt ish certain dat de Greeks had no 
ogcasion to define orchids any more ash 
elegtric-telegraphs; budt dey invented a 
language so perfect dat idt vould sen^e 
efery purpose to vhich a language gan be 
turned—yoost ash you buy a box of fine 
tools, not dinking vhat use you pudt dem 
to. Budt vhen need gomes—vlien you 
vant to mend or make somedings—you 
hafe eferydings you vant. Idt ish dere— 
in de box 1 I gan’t describe efen Englisch 
plants in Englisch, Yack, but I dink I gan 
answer your brodher’s question roughly— 
roughly.” He plucked a fiower of the 
PhaUenopsis. “ You see dis knobbed 
proyection shtanding in de middle ? ” 

“ The column ? Yes.” 

“ Dere lies de segret of de orchid I ” 

“ Well I never! ” muttered Bounce, 
who had been staring at the Collector 
with incredulity marked in every wrinkle 
of his face. 

“ Dere idt lies ! By gareful dissection 
oonder de migroscope ve find dat idt ish 
composed of do shtamens und shtyle, 
vhich all oder plants hafe ; budt here dey 
are consolidated into a single mass, hold¬ 
ing de pollen grains adt de tip—see!— 
imd bearing de shtigma oonderneath— 
here idt ish! You oondershtand dese 
vordts ? I vill pudt idt ash plain ash I 
gan. An orchid ish a fiower dat consists 
of drei sepals und drei petals, mit de 
organs of reproduction—separate in oder 
plants—fused togedder. All de differ¬ 
ences you hafe shpeak of, Harry, are 
nodings—oonder de migroscope dey dis¬ 
appear. Efery orchid of dose ten t’ousand 
snpecies has de same component parts, 
dough so modified or transformed ash 
to be invisible to de naked eye. Dere 
lies marvel und delight—vhen ve take de 
flower to pieces ! I show you dat some 
day; budt idt’s time ve go.” 


All rose. The Dyaks, who had been 
sitting on their “ti^-mats,” with their 
arms round their knees, grinning—not 
stupidly nor offensively—at the unintel¬ 
ligible talk of the orang putih, gained 
their feet in one movement. The Malays 
repacked the tamboks and shouldered 
them. The Dyak chief took the lead, and 
in single file the little party resumed their 
march. But Hertz paused a moment. 

“Oondershtand, Harry,” he said, “de 
definition I gife you ish nodt enough for 
a botanist. Egseptions und—acA /—am¬ 
plifications should be made. Budt idt’s 
quite enough for unscientific persons.” 

Bounce trudged along in great per¬ 
plexity. He had immense respect for the 
“ skipper,” but it was sorely tried on this 
occasion. At length, when a favourable 
opportunity offered, he could contain him¬ 
self no longer, and approaching Hertz, he 
said, in a low and cautious tone, ofi^aid 
that the others would overhear: 

“ ’Scuse me, skipper, but you never was 
more mistaken in your life about them 
theer Greeks. I saw a deal of ’em in the 
Levant, an* I reck’n they’re the dirtiest 
scamps—aboard ship, anyhow—as you’ll 
find in the Mediterranean. I’ll take me 
hafidavy on it. As for their lingo—well 
—I don’t understand it meself, on’ I 
reck’n that a marcy. I’ll say no more 
than that. A nod's as good as a wink to 
a blind ’oss.” 

Hertz kept his gravity. ** You’re quite 
right. Bounce,’ ’ he said. “ I vas shpeaking 
of deir fadters who are dead.” 

The sailor sacrificed his quid to make 
the amende, 

“Oh, well, in that case, skipper,” ho 
replied apologetically, “ I begs your 
pardon. But,” sinking his voice to a 
whisper, “ ain't it shocking to think as the 
young ims ha’ turned out so badly ? ” 

A reflection which has shocked greater 
men than Bounce. Shortly afterwards, 
Harry overheard the Collector murmuring 
a few lines of poetry: 

De iflles of Greece, de isles of Greece, 

Vhere baming Sappho lofed nnd sung, 

Yhere grew de arts of rar and peace, 

Vhere Delos rose, und Phoebus shpmng; 

Eternal summer gilds dem jet, 

Budt all, ^sept deir sun, ish set.** 

After a thoughtful pause he added: 

No. De poet vas wrong. All ish nodt 
set. De language ish immortal! ” 

{To be continued.) 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GBADUATE OF UPSALA. 


Bt a. LAttBIE, 

Author of Maurice Kerdie," **A Maroellous Conguett,** Hajfmond 


A xel worked and worked. He had 
passed his examinations in anatomy 
and phy 8 iolog 5 % and gained the university 
degree of “ candidate,” and he was pre¬ 
paring for his examination as “ licentiate. ” 
TTis studies followed the usual routine, and 
knowledge accumulated without confusion 
in his gifted head, and he followed his 
trade without intermission, and continued 
to be the sole support of his family. His 
frequent letters kept us informed of his 


CHAPTER xvn.— MR. AKERSTROM’S LATEST, 
work, gave us a picture of his life, and 
brought us the tribute of his unalterable 
affection. “ What would I not give,” he 
woidd say, “ to see the dear old school 
again ? I hope I shall come some day 
and find the old house as I remember it. 
Never have I been so happy as there I ” 
“Dear boy,” my sister-in-law would 
proudly exclaim, *• when he comes he will 
find everything as before, even the hearts 
to welcome him I ” In fact, things were 
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goin^ on with us in the old groove, and 
nothing had changed at Sonneborg; the 
different generations were growing up, and 
leaving us in turn to go where destiry 
called them. And there was always a 
sadness in parting firom children we loved 
as if they were our own; but others came 
in their places and we soon grew attached 
to them. 

The years began to weigh more heavily 
on me. Dame Ulrica would now and 
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then tell me that I was bef'innin^^ to stoop 
as I walked. She had lost nothiiij^ of her 
old altitude, though she liad ha(i to use 
stronger glasses for her spectacles and 
her hair w as turning gre;^. But why should 
we trouble ourselves about the attacks 
of yejirs when we see youth flourishing 
around us in our children ? While we grew 
old, every year brought new graces to 
Stella. With her fair tresses, her blue 
eyes, her charming gracefulness, she was 
like one of the young saints of the old 
illuminators. The roughest labourer in 
the fields stopped to look at her, and none 
who met her passed without a glance of 
respectful admiration. But with a sim¬ 
plicity I have only known in her case, she 
seemed to have no consciousness of her 
beauty, and was always natural and im- 
affect^. I could not help occasionally 
confiding my impressions to Dame 
Ulric^u 

“ Have you noticed how the child grows 
in grace and beauty ? This morning 
when she came down in her white dress, 
she had the freshness of a daisy of the 
field.” 

And of conrse I was promptly snubbed. 

“ What is mere outward beauty worth ? 
Why do you attach so much importance to 
it ? Wliat a pagan you are! Do you not 
know that the only true beauty is that of 
the mind?” 

“ Quite 80 , and that is what I admire in 
Stella; for I never knew her do wrong, 
and I know no one who has less vanity 
than she has and yet with so good a reason 
for it.” 

“ I must admit,” said my sister-in-law, 
becoming a little more human, “ that she 
is one by herself. I have often remarked 
the Viappy influence she has always had 
on your pupils without ever borrowing 
any of their weaknesses. Anger, falsehood, 
idleness, disobedience, all the little child¬ 
ish peccadilloes she passes by without 
soiling h6r hands. And she is now thread¬ 
ing the reefs of juvenile vanity without 
being shipwTecked.” 

“ But do you really think she does not 
know how charming she is ? She must 
have no eyes, or no looking-glass, or no 
taste-” 

“ She thinks so little about herself. She 
may have settled the question in her own 
mind by thinking that aU girls are pretty 
at her age. 1 am sure she does not think 
she is in any way superior to the others.” 

“ It isapity that so choice a flower should 
remain hidden at Sonneborg.” 

And at that imprudent speech I leave 
you to imagine what a homily was read 
to me. 

Stella w’as not only beautiful and good. 
Her excellent understanding lent itself 
without effort to all the lessons I gave 
her. She was as good at science as at 
literature. For some time the fear of 
makin g a bluestocking of her had kept me 
from pushing her forw'ard as I would have 
liked to have done. But she was so in¬ 
telligent, and had such a good memory, 
that she could not be near a schoolmaster 
without picking up something of what 
he was always talking about. Often the 
girl’s judicious questions told me that she 
thought over things, and that there were 
a thousand things she wished to know— 
and at last I gave her a classical educa¬ 
tion just as if she were a boy. 

And, notwithstanding inv si li »'-in-law, 
I certainly wished to intro'l .• i i i , t . i 
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ciety more worthy of her. Many times Axel 
had asked me to bring her to Upsala, and 
Madame Eberson had added to one of his 
^ letters a very kind postscript, saying with 
much cordiality that our rooms were ready 
and our visit much desired. But alas ! 
it requires both time and money to travel, 
and I had neither to spare. However, I 
did not despair, and without telling any 
one, for fear of disappointment, I cherished 
the hope of one day accepting Madame 
Ebersen’s invitation. 

And this invitation was repeated in every 
letter from Axel. 

“ What shall we do,” he wrote one day, 
“to tempt you to Upsala? Shall I tell 
you that the walls of our illustrious Uni¬ 
versity now shelter one of your old ac¬ 
quaintances ? Neither more nor less than 
Mr. Akerstrom, who was so little fond of 
manual labour, and of whose lessons I was 
BO little fond 1 Joking apart, I was glad 
to see him again.” 

And then he told me all about the 
meeting. 

Axel was now out of his apprenticeship 
and had passed as master. He had just 
begun a course of lectures on anatomy, to 
which the first and second year students, 
attracted by the clearness of his explana¬ 
tions and the solidity of his knowledge, had 
soon crowded. On the list of those who 
had entered he bad been struck by the 
name of Akerstrom. The thin formal figure 
of his old tutor returned to his memory 
and made him smile, but he thought it 
was a mere similarity of names, and never 
imagined that his former master could be¬ 
come his pupil. As the young lecturer 
was about to begin his first effort, he no¬ 
ticed in the front row the slim correct 
figure of Mr. Akerstrom. Their eyes met 
and they exchanged greetings. 

What sad memories this face evoked for 
Axel! The last time he had seen it was 
when he was in the full tide of happiness, 
as he left the Seamew in company with 
his father. Did he want any thing, no mat¬ 
ter what it might cost, did he want sym¬ 
pathy or help, aU he had to do was to go 
to his father. The power and wealth of 
“ papa” were as limitless as liis kindness. 
Did he find himself face to face with a 
delicate difficulty, like that when he wished 
to become my pupil in spite of Madame 
Ebersen and his tutor, his father knew 
how to arrange it, for he was wisdom it¬ 
self. Was he in a difficulty about his les¬ 
sons, was there any problem he could not 
solve ? Full of a child's superb confidence, 
he went straight to his father. 

How short a time it had taken to 
destroy that edifice of happiness which 
seemed so solid. A few hours after he 
had left the yacht and Mr. Akerstrom, 
Axel had found his father by the roadside, 
bleeduig, imconscious, the vdetim of some 
mysterious vengeance. Of that noble in¬ 
telligence, so active and so ready, there 
was not a trace; of his wealth not a 
farthing; and sadder than all,instead of 
the protection of which his youth and in¬ 
experience had need, all the cares and 
responsibilities of the man had fallen on 
' the poor boy. 

I Axel required an effort to tear himself 
from these remembrances, and devote to 
I anatomy the thoughts that would fly to- 
I wards Sonneshall and the happy days of 
I his childhood. 

I When the lecture was over he would 
have gone up to Mr. Akerstrom, who 


however forestalled him, and they cordially 
shook hands. 

“What good wind brings you to 
Upsala?” said Axel. “And what lucky 
chance brought you to my lectme ? I am 
happier than I can say to see you again! ” 

“ Believe me I am no less so,” said 
Mr. Akerstrom warmly. “ But it was not 
quite a chance which brought me to 
Upsala or to your lecture. I am studying 
medicine.” 

“ What! ” said Axel, “ have you given 
up teaching ? ” 

“The duties had rather more thorns 
than roses connected with them,” said 
Mr. Akerstrom, with a smile in which 
some of the old acidity appeared. “ But do 
not let me keep you here. Will you walk 
a little way with me ? I live in the Gefle- 
gatan.” 

“ Willingly,” said Axel, gathering up 
his notes. “ That is the way I go. And 
so,” he said, after Mr. Akerstrom had 
politely inquired after his family, “you 
are here to become a doctor of medicine ? ” 

“ Not quite. I shall be content to re¬ 
main what I am at present, a licensed 
certificated masseur. But 1 wish to be 
a masseur of the highest class, and I 
have to come to Upsala to acquire with 
your help a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy.’ 

“ Ahl ” said Axel, much interested,“you 
have come from the Gymnastic Institute 
at Stockholm ? I have had to stick so 
closely to my books during the last few 
years that I am somewhat of a stranger 
to certain sides of practical medicine. 
But I shall be glad to hear about them.” 

“ You are not \maware of the extended 
use of medical gymnastics during the last 
few years, nor of the importance they have 
assumed ? ” 

“No,” said Axel, “what Swede does 
not know the name of the illustrious Ling, 
his curious history, and all our nation 
owes to him ? We all know how Ling, 
who had been infirm for years, succeeded 
in getting rid of the parMysis of his arm 
by the exercises he had carefully designed 
for the purpose, and how he resolved to give 
his country, or rather all humanity, a share 
in the benefits of a method wMch sub¬ 
stituted exercise for drugs.” 

“ It is the same with me. It was with 
me, as with Ling, a personal experience 
which decided my vocation. Three years 
ago I was tutor to the children of Count 
Malstrom—and I may tell you that in that 
house I had an opportunity of appreciating 
more than ever (by way of contrast) the 
way in which I was treated at Sonne^aJl. 
I spent my days in trying to inculcate a 
taste for learning in the minds of three 
recalcitrant boys, when in a bad fall on 
the ice I twisted my right foot. As I 
was not properly treated by the village 
doctor, I saw my condition getting worse, 
and there was a chance of my becoming 
a cripple for the rest of my life, when a 
friend recommended me to go to Stock¬ 
holm and undergo the medical gymnastic 
treatment. At the end of a month I conld 
walk as well as before, and was perfectly 
cured. That changed the direction of my 
life. Becoming enthusiastic over the sys¬ 
tem, I threw up tutoring, and entered 
my name as a student of the institute and 
passed through the three-year course. I 
now hold a first-class diploma, and see¬ 
ing that the massage profession is rather 
crowded at Stockholm as elsewhere, I 
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thought I would gain a thorough knowledge 
of anatomy, and I came here.” 

” You have just come ? ” I 

“No, I have been here some weeks. I 
I did not know you w'ere living in Upsala. 

It was only yesterday I heard your lec¬ 
tures highly spoken of, and I matle no 
delay, os you see, in becoming one of your I 
hearers.” | 

“Then you really think of settling 
here ? ” 

“ I have decided to do so. I have, 
indeed, opened an establishment—a small 
one, it is true, with only four beds, but I 
don’t expect to stop at "that. When you 
strike a good vein, it is best to follow it, is 
it not ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said Axel, astonished at 
the change which hati taken place in the 
walk, the face, and the whole character 
of his ex-tutor. And he could not help 
showing his surprise. 

“ Ascribe it entirely to the system which 
was tried on me, and which I propose to 
try on others,” said Akerstrom, laughingly, 

“ The gymnastic course has made another 
man of me. It has established my health, 
increased my strength, woke up my 
courage, and enlarged my life.” 

“ I should like to see yoiur establish¬ 
ment,” said Axel. “ Will you allow'me to 
call on you ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” said Akerstrom. “ Even 
if as an anatomist you might not reason¬ 
ably do so, there would be nothing against 
your coming. The treatment is so simple, 
so free from alarming apparatus, that w e 
operate on several patients in the same 
room, and consequently a visitor in no 
way disturbs us.” i 

“ I have of course heard of the massage ■ 
treatment at the Gymnastic Institute,” | 
said Axel. “ I believe the patients have ! 
rather a pleasant time of it, and that they i 
laugh and talk as if they were in a 
draw'ing-room. But may I ask if you 
have already any case under treatment ? ” 

“ I have four, and all of them interest¬ 
ing. Tw^o of them are cardiac cases. A 
foreign doctor might be surprised to learn 
that ailments of the internal organs, par¬ 
ticularly the heart, can be treated gym¬ 
nastically ; but, as a matter of fact, neither 
of my patients dare take even the quietest 
walk writhout fear of suffocation, while on 
the other hand prolonged want of exercise 
would be fatal to them.” 

“ Ah I ” sighed Axel, thinking of his 
father, “ medical gymnastics have shown 
the problem of giving exercise to a pa¬ 
tient who cannot take it himself. That 
is wonderful,” said Axel, who was all at¬ 
tention. I 

“ The patient becomes the patient in I 
the strictest meaning of the word. He I 
is the passive subject of exercises to which | 
all he has to do is to give his consent. I 
Gentle and well directed massage gives j 
him exercise, if necessary, without even 
moving him from his bed; and that not 
only in his skin and muscles, but in the | 
most deeply seated organs.” 

“ Such a system must require an ex¬ 
tensive study of anatomy.” 

“ Of course it does; without it one 
would be a mere mechanic, or worse, an 
impostor. No one knows better than you 
that no natural movement can take place 
without the action of certain groups of , 
muscles assisting in the work of the one 
which is specially interested. You can | 
cfisily imagine the precision of knowledge ' 


required, the sureness of touch we must 
have, to set a given muscle in play to the 
exclusion of the rest.” 

And at that moment they came in front 
of Mr. Akerstrom’s house. It w'as a small 
wooden cottage, with a gracefully latticed 
verandah, and bright curtains of striped 
cotton. Crossing the hall they entered a l 
large light airy room, opening on to a 
garden, where three patients in their re¬ 
spective beds were under the manipulation 
of assistant masseurs or shampooers who 
were variously occupied ; the fourth pa¬ 
tient W'as asleep. 

“ He came in last,” said Mr. Akerstrom. 

“ It is a curious case of the shortening of a I 


“ We iiave passed him tlirough all the 
grades of treatment,” continued Mr. 
Akerstrom. “ At first he could hardly 
bear the very slightest attempt at 
massage.” 

” You see Mr. Karl, there. He was 
mneli tlie same three weeks ago, and you 
I will s- 'On he as w'ell as he is.” 

The paiieni ’s only reply was a look of 
coiihdt 1 - ■. .\t the foot of his bed was a 

little M ini-engine in charge of a boj-. 
This mai fiine was gently moving a large 
soft pa.I which was rubbing the patient 
with the liu'htej-t possible touch. 

“ By means of these padded hammers,” 

1 explained Mr. Akerstrom, “ we obtain 



‘‘Ah! you are awake at last, Mr. Gulloe! ” 


limb by luxation. We w'ill examine him j 
if you are interested, when he awakes. 
But look at this cardiac case.—Well, Mr. 
Marcus, how do you feel this morning ? ” 
said he, approaching the first bed. I 

“ Better and better,” said the patient, | 
while the masseur continued giving the 
left arm a slow and rhythmical movement. 

“ He W'as in a bad way when ho came i 
here three w'eeks ago. Were you not, Mr. i 
Marcus ? You were not even able to bear 
the exercise you are now receiving, were ' 
you ? ” 

“ I could not lift a glass to my lips 
without suffering from palpitation.” 

And his placid look show'ed that he felt 
not the least annoyance at this improvised 
clinical demonstration. 


what is known as tapping. The kneading 
is done by the contact of those two thick 
leather straps. The operation they are 
now performing is called brushing. With 
care and patience I hope in a few' days 
to pass the patient on to the more violent 
exercises you see there.” 

And he pointed to the third bed, in which 
the patient seemed to be having a sort of 
boxing match with the shampooer. 

“ M. do Bergen is not strictly speaking 
an invalid,” continued,Akerstrom, nodding 
in the direction of the patient, a tall strong 
man who went on with his pugilistic per- 
fonnance as methodically as if nothing 
were being said about him. “ But he has 
been living at Stockholm for some years, 
and wa^ one of the frequenters of the 
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Gymnastic Institute, who as soon as they 
fe6l the least unwell, come and ask us to 
Pfive them the necessary movements to 
set them right.” 

Just as he ended these explanations the 
occupant of the fourth bed moved, but 
without opening his eyes. 

He is not awake yet,” said Akerstrom, 
“but it does not matter. We can ex¬ 
amine him all the same. This is the 
luxation case I told you of. It is rather 
complicated. There is no one who can 
tall me better than you to what the short¬ 
ening of the limb is due, and I shall be 
grateful if you will throw some light on 
ihe matter.” 

Certainly,” said Axel. 

They turned back the bedclothes. 
They carefully examined the injured limb, 
minutely questioning each muscle and 
feeling the articulations. Axel, whose 
anatomical knowledge was really exten¬ 
sive, and who by reason of his knowledge 
could read as easily beneath the skin as if 
the limb had been dissected, and who was 
also helped by the exact information given 
him by the masseur, was soon in a position 
to give an accurate description of the state 
of the contracted muscles. 

And as he spoke, Mr. Akerstrom took 
care to make notes of every particular. 

“ Perfect! perfect! ” he said, delightedly. 

I have now some hope. All I require is 
a knowledge of the nature of the ailment 
and the geography of the region attacked, 
and I can see to the rest.” 


As he spoke he noticed that the patient 
had opened his eyes. 

“Ahl you are awake at last, Mr. 
Gulloe! ” said he. “ You have had rather 
a rough time of it perhaps ; but after that 
I long deep you ought to have got rid of all 
I your fatigue.” 

The patient did not answer. His dark, 
i staring look was fixed on Axel. 

“ Ml. Kbersen,* said the masseur, inter¬ 
preting the look as a request for an intro¬ 
duction. “ One of our most distinguished 
young anatomists,' added he, turning 
towards Axel and giving him an amiable 
smile. 

But Axel remained as astonished and 
j motionless as the patient. 

I “Mr. Gulloe and I are not quite un¬ 
known to each other,” he said, with just 
^ a shade of coolness. 

Then overcoming his hesitation he held 
Out his hand to his old schoolmate. 

“Glad to see you,” he said, “and very 
sorry to find you in this state.” 

The face of the former pupil of 
Sonneborg had become handsome and 
energetic, though there W'as a somewhat 
gloomy look about him that did not at 
first inspire confidence. “ You know,” he 
said hoarsely and hurriedl}’,” w'ith what 
I am threatened? To be a cripple for 
the rest of my life! It W’ould be better 
for me to smash my head against the first 
wall I can find.” 

“ What is that you are talking about ? ” 
j said Akerstrom. “ Don’t you know’ that 

(To continued.) 


here w'e never despair ? Thanks to Mr. 
Ebersen, I think I can promise you a speedy 
recovery.” 

“ Are you speaking seriously ? ” said 
Gulloe, raising liimself on his elbow, while 
a faint flush coloured his pale cheek. 

“ I tell you I can now read your diag¬ 
nosis as clearly as I can read your signa¬ 
ture. Am I indiscreet,” continued he to 
Axel, “ in asking you to help me with your 
knowledge as to the general treatment of 
the case ? ” 

“ I shall be happy to be of use to my 
old schoolfellow,” said Axel in his usual 
W'a^, “ and I thank you for giving mo the 
satisfaction of being so.” 

“ Ebersen, you were always generous! " 
said the sick man, electrified by the hope 
of recovery. 

And so it was agreed; and everj' morn¬ 
ing as he w’ent to work. Axel found time 
to devote ten minutes to his old acquaint¬ 
ance. Matters w'ent as well as could be 
expected ; methodic massage regulated by 
exact knowledge began to yield the best 
results. The stubborn muscles gradually 
eased, and the patient bade farewell to the 
phantom of lameness which had haunted 
his dreams. 

“You may think j^ourself lucky that 
3 ’ou were examined by Ebersen,” said 
Akerstrom, w ith a frankness that did him 
credit. “ It was entirely owing to the 
precision of his diagnosis that I w as able 
to shape my course with such cer¬ 
tainty.” 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 
By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

A uthor of “ The Cruise of the Snotebird^" “ Our Home in the Silver West’* etc., etc. 
CHAPTER VII.—jocko’s LITTLE STORY—THE COMBAT—JACK THINKS OF HOME. 


W HO or which of the combatants had 
first commenced the feud that had , 
raged for over a week between Jack Skye 
and Jocko, and which would apparently 
no?w end in death and victory, I never 
could make out to my entire satisfaction. 

Jocko’s history, as far as it had gone, 
may be very briefly told. 

To begin with, then, he wasn’t half a bad 
fellow. A very sensible Simian indeed, j 
and descended from a very ancient family 
too, his forefathers having roamed in the 
forests of darkest Africa, and cracked 
nuts in the jungles thereof, thousands 
and thousands of years before such a 
thing as a man-o’-war ship had been | 
thought of. Even the port-admiral of i 
Plymouth could not have boasted of so 
ancient a lineage. No, nor the great 
chief of the McTavishes either, whose 
ancestors date, so they say, back to the 
days before the Flood, and had boats of 
their own oven then! But Jocko was 
never once heard to boast about his j 
pedigree. Indeed, as he sat of a fore¬ 
noon, without his clothing, abaft the 
binnacle, with his long, long arms peace¬ 
fully leaning on the deck, and hie hands , 
clasped in front of him, there was some- j 
thing even sorrowrful in that wise-looking j 
lean face of his, something sad in his | 


brown, almost human eyes, that w’ould 
have caused you to say you would give 
a good round sum to Imow what he was 
thinking about. Could it be of the silent 
woods of his far-off Afric home, those 
deep, dark forests into which no burning 
sunlight ever finds its way; or of the 
green jungles by the flowery banks of 
the winding Looleeana; or of the fond 
mother from whom he had been so ruth¬ 
lessly tom? I’m sure I could not say, 
but at such times, so sad and listless did 
he look, that you could not help w ishing 
you could have given him something to 
do to turn his thoughts into a different 
channel. 

“ Poor Jocko ! ” j’ou would have said, 
and closed your eyes to stem the rising 
tears. But when you opened them, hey, 
presto! where is Jocko ? Why, swinging 
and swaying high aloft yonder, leaping 
like an imp of darkness from stay to 
stay, down the rigging and up the sheets, 
or hanging on head downwards to the 
side of a bellying sail; all grief gone, 
all sadness fled. Daft, merry Jocko 1 
You never could get to the bottom of 
him, try as you might—at one moment 
looking as languid and triste as a human 
being who thi^s there is nothing in life 
w'or^ living for, and next stuf^g his 


cheeks with cockroaches, or bullying the 
poor ship’s cat till she turned and fought 
in self-defence. 

Jocko was very fond of fruit, and he 
never looked more in earnest than when 
squatting on the top of the capstan, 
licking the inside of a banana skin after 
having devoured the pulp, then all in a 
iiffey, before you could have said “ pump- 
han'^e,” he would pitch the skin behind 
him, and just three seconds after by a 
stop-watch, the yells of Black Tom, the 
cat, would be resounding fore and aft, or 
the squeals of the mongoose, or the ter¬ 
rified screams of Moll, the magpie. 

By way of a bass to this music would 
come the deep objurgations of one par¬ 
ticular sailor, namely, the man who had 
slipped on the banana skin and flattened 
his nose against the combing of the 
hatchway. 

Poor Moll, the magpie, by the way, 
had no tail. Jocko had pulled that out 
long ago, and she had lost an eye in a 
fight with the cat, her white points were 
bedaubed with tar, and her black touched 
up with red paint, so that a more dis¬ 
reputable-looking bird never lived nor 
hopped. 

But to human beings Jocko was most 
affectionately disposed. He dearly liked 
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to be carried about in the arms of a 
second-class boy, one of his own long 
arms wound lovingly round the lad’s 
neck. There you had Jocko at his best. 
Second-class boys were his favourites, 
but he liked the men also, especially at 
mealtimes, though he never tired teasing 
the cook, and stealing his utensils to 
carry away aloft and afterwards drop 
with unerring precision on the heads of 
busy, hard-working blue-jackets. 

Well, such was Jocko, and such he had 
been from the very first week ho had 
come on board the Valorous at the Cape 
in Dickie Daw’s buinboat. 

Jocko, I should tell you. was dressed in 
the uniform of a red marine—Royal i 
Marine Light Infantry—every morning | 
ot his life, and every afternoon also. But j 
all throughout the heat of the day, he was I 
usually permitted to resume his usual | 
dress—nothing at all. This favour was 
granted him not only for his comfort, but 1 
because one day he got caught aloft by his , 
little belt, and swung there for hours in a 
place where it was impo ?sible to reach him 
in safety. Jocko had made the most piti¬ 
ful appeals for assistance, but finding these 
unavailing, he remained very quiet for a 
few moments. Jocko was thinking, and 
presently he undid his buckle, and lo! he 
was free. Then he came below, got hold 
of a belaying pin and belaboured the cat. 
You see Jocko was very wise, and I 
believe he could have talked if he had 
liked, only he knew that if he did, the 
officer of the watch would have set him 
to clean the brasswork and the cook would 
have expected him to stir the pea-soup. 
Jocko knew that silence is golden. 

Well, then, Jocko was Jack Skye's 
enemy—I will not say sworn enemy, but 
^ro tern. 

The first day that little Jack met 
Jocko, the latter was fully dressed and 
carrying a gun. He stood at attention in 
front of the doggie, then presented arm*. 
Kow this fairly frightened Jack, and being 
a Highlander he w'as very much ashamed 
of himself for being afraid. 

Indeed Jack was so much scared that 
his hair stood on end from stem to stem. 

He recovered himself immediately 
nevertheless. 

“ Who ever are y ou ? ” he demanded 
boldly. 

As ho spoke he showed his teeth at one 
cide, by way of proving to Jocko that he 
was not unprepared to defend himself if 
necessary. 

“ Yah, yah, yah I ” replied Jocko. 

Is that meant for an insult ? " cried 
Jack Skye. 

“ Yah, yah, yah! ” reiterated the monkey, 
bringing his gun to the trail. 

“ Here’s for at you, then,*’ snarled Jack. 

But Jocko threw his gun at the dog, 
and escaped into the rigging. 

And every day after this, and at all odd 
hours of the day, Jack Skye had been in¬ 
sulted by that sneerful “ yah, yah, yah ! ” 
of the monkey, and was constantly getting 
cold potatoes and things thrown at him 
from aloft, till his Highland blood could 
stand it no longer, and he dreamed of re¬ 
venge even in his bed at night. 

Jack Skye on the morning of the 
combat was particularly happy, and self 
important. Had not his poor sick master 
come on deck once more? Jack would te 
able now to hand over the command of 
H.M.S. Valorous to him, while he him¬ 


self would be first-lieutenant. Things on 
board would go on swimmingly after that. 

Happiness makes one hungry—I know 
that from experience. Jack Skye was 
lying forward near the winch, absorbed in 
discussing a bone, and gradually absorb¬ 
ing the bone. 

This was Jocko’s chance. 

So he stole quietly up, and dealt Jack a 
blow on the nose with his gun that owing 
to Jack’s nose being hollow resounded aU 
over the ship. 

Now Jack's nose was the most tender 
portion of his anatomy, so that such a 
blow, coupled with the indignity of the 
attack, was enough to make him wild. 

Jocko would have escaped now as he 
alwa^’s did, but, unfortunately for him, he 
happened to have been at parade, his gun 
got mixed up between his legs, and caused 
the delay of about half a second. 

This was Jack’s chance. 

He fell upon Jocko like a hairy hurri¬ 
cane. 

Jocko yelled, as well he might. 

His uniform defended him, however, 
and Jack was making sad work of that^ 

“Fair play’s a jewel!” cried the cook, 
rushing out of the galley with an iron 
spoon. The little chap has lost his rifie. 
Here, Jocko; go it, lad.” 

Jocko seized the spoon, and wheeling 
round, even at the expense of one tail of 
his scarlet coat, dealt Jack one reeling 
I blow that all but decided the victor^’. 

He might have retreated now with hon- 
I our, but his blood was up and he was 
armed. Besides, Jack Skye was encum- 
I bered with the tail of that red coat. This 
! had parted, and he had to bend down his 
I head that he might free his teeth, for the 
‘ teeth of a Skye terrier are to some extent 
I recurvent. 

1 Whack, whack, whack! the monkey had 
i no mercy. Jack was like a ship that is 
I temporarily disabled by the fouling of her 
guns. 

But the guns were clear again in a few 
' seconds, and once more Jocko was at the 
mercy of Jack, and it would have speedily 
been all over with the poor fellow, had 
not Jack’s master just then appeared and 
lifted Jack Skye snarling away. 

Strange to say, neither combatant had 
lost an ounce of blood. Jack’s head and 
nose must have ached however, and Jocko 
looked a sad tatterdemalion in his rag¬ 
ged uniform. He had to go naked for 
days, till the ship’s tailor once more rigged 
him out in a brand-new suit. 

He kept proudly aloof, however, from 
Jack, and tl^ew no more cold potatoes at 
him. 

But the strangest part of the story has 
yet to be told, and it only proves the no¬ 
bility as well as sagacity of canine nature; 
Jack never offered to renew the combat— 
indeed, he made offers of friendship, and 
used to wag his morsel of a tail whenever 
he met his enemy, as much as to say: 

“ Why don’t we make peace, now that 
the cruel war is over ? It is only human 
beings who harbour resentment. You 
and I ought to be above all that! ” 

For a time Jocko held out, but one day 
he caught a fine fat cockroach, and came 
and proffered it to Jack, saying: 

“ Yah, yah, yah !” 

Jack wagged his tail. 

“ I have no particular relish for that 
species of dainty,” Jack seemed to say. 
“No doubt it is an acquired taste,” he 


added. “ However, I take it as a token of 
proffered friendship, and trust that hence¬ 
forth wo shall live in peace and amity.” 

And to the astonishment of every one 
who saw it, Jocko and Jack—though but 
five days hod elapsed since that dreadful 
battle—were that same afternoon seen 
gambolling on the deck like a couple of 
kittens. Ah! well, there is nothing like 
I peace after all. The low'er animals even 
I teach us this at times. 

What a glorious thing is young blood I 
There is nothing xery original in that 
I remark, and yet I cannot help malting it 
I when I think how speedily Jack Boss 
. regained his health after he had been 
pronounced out of danger and permitted 
to come on deck. Dr. Grant and he ex¬ 
changed sleeping apartments, the doctor 
going back to his cabin. Jack occupying 
I the screen berth. Yet to tell the truth the 
j latter would rather have slept in a ham¬ 
mock with the gun-room officers. 

He mooted the matter to Dr. Grant. 

But this kindly officer shook his head 
and smiled. 

“ We’re pretty full down there,” he said, 

“ and I want you to get all the fresh air 
you can. Besides, the junior officers are 
noisy, and just a trifle full of pranks. 
Right good lads every one of them, for all 
that.” 

Jack slept in a canvas cot, not a ham¬ 
mock. 

The cot is composed of a framework of 
wood six feet long by two feet wide, slung 
in a shallow bag of canvas. Into this fit 
a mattress and the bed-clothing, etc., the 
whole depending by ropes from the roof. 
It is a most comfortable contrivance. 

Jack’s cot was rigged every night at 
tw’O bells—nine o’clock—inside a screen 
on the main deck between tw'o guns, and 
he used to turn in at once. 

He was not only a guest of the ship, 
but still an invalid, two very potent reasons 
why he should not join the harmless 
revelry that used to take place every night 
in the gun-room. 

But he used to lie for hours awake 
thinking and dreaming about the semi¬ 
sailor life he was now leading, and how 
pleasant it all was, and thinking how 
strange that he should be here at all. 

Long after he had retired, he could 
hear the sounds of merriment, of laughing, 
of singing, coming up through the skylight 
from the gun-room, intermingled every 
now and then with shouts for the 
steward.' 

For it was the nightly custom with the 
“young gentlemen,” as the warrant 
officers alw’ays styled them, to send a 
member of the mess to the ward-room 
w’ith the request for “an hour’s extra 
lights, sir, please.*' The first-lieutenant 
was a right good fellow, and never thought 
of refusing this. 

But by four bells in the first watch 
comparative stillness reigned fore and aft. 
There was no noise of engines at present, 
for a spanking breeze still held, and 
Government orders had been not tn waste 
the coals. So there was little to be heard 
except the tramp of the sentry on the 
fighting deck, the drowsy swish of the 
water alongside, or now and then a short 
quick order given on deck, followed by the 
patter of liurrj/mg feet. Then all would 
be still i^in, till perhaps the bell struck, 
and this would be followed by the 
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sonorous voices of the sentries bawling 
“All’s well I” 

Some sentries brought out the w’ords 
with quick sharp emphasis on the latter 
word, as if they had fired a gun. Others 
sang them, while others again drowsily 
intoned them. How’ever, they never failed 
to impress our hero with a delicious sense 
of safety, and sometimes they almost sent 
him to sleep before he wished to go. 

No, he had no desire to fall asleep too 
soon, for w^hile it W’as very delightful to lie 
awake and simply enjoy existence—there 
are no other words in which to describe 
it—revelling in the thought that the dream 
of his boyhood had come true and that he 
really was far, far at sea—while, I say, 
this w’as delightful, it was also very plea¬ 
sant to think of those at home. 

At home ? Wliy he had two homes; 
the distant home in India, which he had 
never seen, but wdiich was home to all 
intents and purposes, because his mother 
and father and his little sister Ella were 
there. And the other home in that sea- 
girdled isle of the Norland ocean. 

Of course his uncle would by this have 
received the letter Admiral Flint had so 
thoughtfully despatched. He would 
therefore know he was safe and soimd, 
and gaining an experience that would 
stand him in good stead for life. Ah ! 
little did he know that at that moment 
the gallant old gentleman w’as mourning 
for him as for one dead, and breaking liis 
very heart too, though he w'as far too 
proud to let anyone see it. That all the 


joy had gone clean aw^ay from the Puffin’s 
Nest, since he had lost the lad he w'as so 
proud of, and for whom he had done so 
much. It is well for us in this world that 
we do not always know everything that 
affects us, or very miserable beings w’e 
would be at times. 

But that other home, that he knew 
nothing of save from w hat he read in liis 
mother’s long, delightful letters—his father 
seldom or never wrote, for a soldier has 
small time for a lengthy correspondence. 
India! the very sound was musical 
and redolent of romance and beauty. 
Brightest skies above, forests, mountain 
peak and plain, wildest tiger himts in jim- 
gles, wanderings by rivers on whose banks 
basked the terrible crocodile, or in w’oods 
w'here deadly snakes and pythons dwelt. 
But beauty everywhere notwithstanding, 
beauty of tree, of shrub, of flower and fern. 
And romance in the strange cities with 
their gilded domes and minarets, their 
temples and their palaces, and surrounding 
even the strangely dressed people who 
crow’ded their streets and bazaars. 

Thus w'ould our hero think on and on, 
tilT perhaps some unusual noise on deck 
wnuld once more draw his thoughts back 
to realities. 

But all w’ould be still again, and in that 
stillness how strangely sounded the w ater 
and w^avelets that leapt and played close 
under his ear. No one wdio has not lain 
aw’ake at night, and listened to these 
sounds, could believe how like they are to 
those of human beings in muttered con¬ 


versation, talking in various keys, now 
rising, now falling, and anon dying 
momentarily in cadence away. Indeed, 
there is something mysterious about them 
at times, and while listening one might 
be almost excused for giving reins to his 
imagination and calling them spirit- 
voices. 

But to think for any length of time 
made Jack Boss drow sy, and presently he 
would be far away in the land of dream 
and fantasy. 

“ Six bells, sir, and your bath is all 
ready.’’ 

Jack would look up, and see beside him 
the burly form of Sandie Scott, the marine, 
who had been in and out on tip-toe several 
times during the morning—and busy 
enough too, for Jack Ross would find his 
clotlies brushed and neatly folded, his 
boots cleaned—they were purser’s shoes 
—towels hung over his cot and^^the soap- 
dish on deck, and everything ready for his. 
morning ablutions. 

How delightfully refreshing that bath 
w^as too I Jack wanted to sing even before 
he had finished it, only he thought it 
might be taking a liberty. Just like 
Jack I One thing the lad never forgot to 
do was to kneel down and say his pra^’ers 
before going on deck. He felt a little shy 
at doing so at first, because, ever as the 
ship gave a lurch, a part of the screen 
berth parted sufficiently to expose him to 
the view of the captain’s sentry. 

That was just like Jack too. 

{To hr eontinueil.) 


ADVENTURES IN H.M.S. WASP. 

By Admiral Kennedy, First-Lieutenant of the ship at 


exact spot where the Wasp grounded 
X may be seen on the map, in lat. 12° S., 
long. 40° E. (approximate), near to a place 
called Cungo Island, a small uninhabited 
islet, of a low sandy nature, covered with 
dense scrub and a few trees. 

The chart marked five fathoms at low 
water where the ship was aground, but in 
reality there was not one, and as we went 
ashore at the top of high water spring tides, 
and there was a rise and fall of thirteen feet, 
the ship was left high and dry at low water. 

Finding all efforts to move her fruitless, 
we made all snug for the night, lashing the 
guns and all movable articles, to prevent 
them breaking away when she listed over. 
It was as well that we did so, for that night 
the ship lay over on her beam-ends, and we 
walked round her on dry land. 

The next morning, having laid out an 
anchor astern, we hove her off into deep 
water, and we might have got clear off with¬ 
out serious damage, but unfortunately, in 
endeavouring to find a passage through the 
reef, we managed to get ashore again in a 
much worse position than we had been be¬ 
fore. This time we failed to move her, not¬ 
withstanding every effort, and as the tide 
fell, the poor little ship rested on a rock 
under her bilge, causing her to creak and 
groan as though her back was broken. The 
engines were also lifted from their bed, so 
we were soon deprived of their assistance. 
The ship now heeled over seventeen degrees, 
but righted at high water. At 4 a.m., Jan¬ 
uary .30, we made sail and slipped two cables, 
which were laid out astern. The ship went 
ahead about her own length, but then re- 


(Tn/A Jlliutrationt and Chart by the Author.) 

II.—AN ADVENTUROUS BOAT CRUISE TO ZANZIBAR. 

mained fixed, so we landed provisions on the 
island, and finding the ship straining much, 
we hove the starboard guns overboard to ease 
her. The lower deck beams now began to 
split with loud reports, and the water poured 
in through the seams and rents in her side; 
so the port guns were also thrown overboard, 
and anchors laid out both ahead and astern. 



A Quiet Night. 


On January 31 a party was employed land¬ 
ing provisions and stores, and rigging tents 
on shore for the accommodation of the crew. 
The tanks were got up out of the hold pre¬ 
paratory for landing, as there was no fresh 
water on the island. The rigging was got 
down, sails unbent, and anchors laid out 
afresh to steady the ship. On February 1 a 
party was sent ashore to rig tents, stow away 
provisions, stores, shot and shell, and an 
officer and guard of marines landed ; the sick 


the time. 


were also sent on shore under charge of the 
assistant surgeon. 

All the boats were employed landing shot, 
shell, provisions, etc., and the ballast was 
got out of the hold and thrown overboard. 
All this time the men were working under a 
tropical sun and were much exposed. The 
ship gradually became upright at high 
water, w’hen we hove at the cables in vain, 
and as the tide fell she lay over on her side, 
straining heavily, beams cracking, and the 
water pouring into her like a basket. 

On Febniary 3 I left the ship in the 
cutter, an open boat 25 feet long and C 
broad, to make my way as best I could to 
Zanzibar, and, as I did not see the ship 
again for five weeks, I shall now- follow my 
fortunes in the cutter, merely remarking 
that the same monotonous hard work con¬ 
tinued w’ith those left on board until Feb¬ 
ruary 9, when the ship, having been light¬ 
ened of everything, was hove off the reef 
into deep water, and anchored in safety, 
after having been ashore exactly twelve 
days. From February 9 to 2G the crew 
were actively employed in weighing the 
guns, anchors, shot, and other heavy weights 
which had been thrown overboard, returning 
provisions, stores, etc., which had been 
landed, and replacing all the gear, so that 
no wonder out of her small ship’s company 
at least one-half were prostrated with fever, 
and one officer, the assistant-sargeon before 
mentioned, died. 

At the time the cutter left the ship, the 
probability of her ever getting off seemed 
remote, and indeed it was a question whether 
she vould float if she did come off, as she 
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leaked so badly. Fortunately, the weather 
continued fine the whole time; had it come 
on to blow she must have gone to pieces. 
Zanzibar, the nearest port of any importance, 
lay dead to windward at a distance of 400 
miles, and the N.E. monsoon blew steadily 
from that direction, right in our teeth, so it 
was no pleasant job 1 had to undertake. 
Moreover, the boat was overloaded for beat¬ 
ing to windward in the open sea. I had 
thirteen men on board besides arms, pro¬ 
visions, and water, which brought the boat's 
gunwale down within a foot of the water. 
My orders were to proceed to Zanzibar with 
all despatch, inform the consul of the posi¬ 
tion of the Wasp, and obtain such assistance 
as I could get. 

Accordingly on February 3 I said good¬ 
bye to my shipmates and departed. Our 
troubles soon began, for we had hardly got 
out of sight of the ship and were pounding 
along with two reefs down, when we were 
struck by a hea^ 7 ^ squall, which threw the 
boat on her beam ends, although we had 
shortened all sail to receive it. l^wn came 
the squall as black as night, accompanied 
by thunder, lightning, and blinding rain. 
The water poured over the gunwale, and it 
seemed all over with us; but I jammed the 
helm up, and ordered the men to throw the 
water-breakers overboard to lighten her; 
^here was no time to start the water out of 
them. The boat righted as she got before 
the wind, and flew through the water at a 
terrific pace, but she was safe, and the 
squall passed over, leaNing us half drowned, 
wet to the skin, and with the loss of a 
quantity of provisions, and all our water 
except one breaker. 

However, having baled the boat out, and 
served out a glass of rum all round, w’e felt 
better, and continue<l on our course. And 
after two days and two nights beating against 
the wind we reached a place called Tongy 
Bay, where we landed to obtain fresh water, 
stretch our legs, and dry our clothes, which 
had been wet through since we left the ship. 
The Arab chief at Tongy was very kind, and 
gave us a sheep, which was the more accept¬ 
able since we had not been able to keep our 
fires alight, and consequently had to eat 
our pork raw f 

The next morning we again started, much 
refreshed, but we met with so heavy a sea 
outside, that we had to bear up again for 
Tongy, where we anchored for the night, 
and the next day we succeeded with great 
difficulty in weathering Cape Dalgado, and 



Off Cape Dalgado—Two Reefs down. 


found ourselves off the mouth of the Ro- 
vuma river. I had found out by this time 
that only one of the boat’s crew, the cox¬ 
swain, could steer a boat under sail, so he 
and I had to take turn and turn about, night 
and day, for the rest of the voyage. 

On F’ebruary 9 it came on to blow hard, 
with heavy squalls of thunder and hghtning 
and heavy rain, so I stood in for the land 


and ran for shelter to the port of Eiswara, into the harbour with colours flying, and 
I where we remained for the night and re- ran the boat upon the beach. We were 

, plenished our stock of water; we also got immediately thronged by a multitude of 

I some cocoanuts. For the next two days blacks, who, having never seen a white man, 
and nights we were beating against a heavy came down to inspect us. They could easily 

, sea and strong breeze, eating our food raw have massacred the lot of us had they been 

' as before, as it was impossible to cook it. so inclined ; but, thinking it best to put on a 
An observation of the sun showed us to be . bold face, 1 caused the interpreter to inquire 
I in lat. 8° 57' S., so we again stood in for | for the Arab chief, and together we went up 
I the coast, and running through a narrow to pay our respects, taking no w'eapons. 

I channel, anchored in the harbour of Quiloa i We found the old chief sitting in front of 



for the night. Here we learnt from the i his house enjoying his pipe, and at his 
Arabs that another larger town of the same desire I sat down beside him and kept him 
name was situated thirty miles to the north- ' company. He was a fine, benevolent-looking 
w’ard. We found some old fortifications at , old man, with a long white beard and blue 
this place, also barricadoes for slaves—in eyes, and he showed an intelligent interest 
fact, it was a noted slave mart. in our adventures. I pointed out on a rough 

On February 12 we sailed at daylight, and chart the position of the ship, and told him the 
after beating to windward all day we saw object of my mission. He w’ould not believe 
the other town of Quiloa, with a number of that we had come all the way in an open boat, 
Arab slave dhows at anchor. Our appear- and insisted on coming to look at it, and when 
I ance created quite a sensation, as we stood he heard we had been already eight days at 
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sea, he said he should give me a dhow (a 
local craft) to take me to Zanzibar. I 
thanked him for his courtesy, and said I 
would remain thirty-six hours to recruit my 
men and get provisions, and that if the 
dhow was then ready I would accept his 
offer, but if not I must go on in the boat. 
The old man then gave me a bullock, which 
I promptly shot with a rifle, and he also 
ordered a house to be prepared for me, and 
gave me some dates, and a new spar fur a 
bowsprit, ours having been carried away in 
A collision with a dhow the previous night. 
The house offered me was so filthy that I 
preferred the shelter of the boat, also to be 
on my guard in case of treachery, as we hod 
no reason to be liked by the Arabs, our 
vocation being opposed to their proceedings. 
Spreading the sails over the boat we pass^ 
a comfortable night, being only molested 
by the barking of a dog round the boat. 
However, I gave him his quietus with the 
rifle, and we were disturbed no more. 

In the morning the lifeles.s body of the 
dog was stretched upon the sand, and his 
owner demanded satisfaction, which he 
never got. i 

Whilst having our breakfast, the natives ' 
again thronged us, but were dispersed by ' 
one of the boat’s crew slinging a piece of 
pork to a bit of rope and charging amongst I 


the crowd, hitting out right and left. The 
natives, abhorring pork, fled in all directions, 
and we were troubled no more. The same 
evening I informed the chief that we should 
sail at daylight; so the next morning, a.s the 
dhow was not forthcoming, we sailed out of 
the bay, leaving our interpreter behind. 
This person had asked leave to sleep ashore, 
and as I was very glad to get rid of him, 
having no faith in his honasty, 1 readily 
gave him permission, and 1 never saw him 
again. 

At noon of February 13 we anchored under 
the lee of Tongo Island, where we remained 
for the night, as the wind was too strong for 
us to heat against it, and we were all ex¬ 
hausted and wet to the skin by the seas 
breaking over us. One of the boat’s crew 
showing signs of illness, I dosed him with 
quinine and rum. Several others of the 
crew also complained of sickness from being 
constantly wet. The next morning at day¬ 
light we worked to the northward, when it 
fell calm, and we found ourselves in a strong 
tide rac*.' which carried the boat rapidly to¬ 
wards a fearful-looking coral reef, upon which 
A very heavy sea was breaking. The sails 
being of no use, we got out the oars, but the 
broken water knocked them out of the men’s 
hands and we were helpless. The water was 
too deep to anchor, we could get no bottom 
with the hand lead, and the rocks stood up 


like a wall with the sea breaking over them. 
The water at this moment was coming over 
the boat’s gunwale on both sides, and our 
destruction seemed certain, for the moment 
the boat touched the rocks she must have 
been dashed to pieces, and every soul would 
have been drowned, or devoured by sharks 
which hovered round us waiting for their 
prey. Just as it seemed we were about to 
be cast upon the rocks, a breeze sprang up 
off the land, which soon, by God's mercy, 
carried us out of danger. 

We hoped to have reached the shelter of 
Chooga Island before dark, but the wind blew 
so strongly in our teeth that we were unable to 
fetch it, and we had to carry on through the 
night. The next morning found us off the 
mouth of the Lufigi River. We then tried to 
run for shelter under the lee of the island of 
Monfia, but we were blown to leeward, and 
it took us all night to work up to it. On 
February 16, however, we managed to fetch 
the southernmost point of the island, when 
we landed and hauled the boat up upon the 
beach. We were then able to replenish 
our stock of water, lay in a cargo of cocoa- 
nuts, and dry our clothes in the sun 

For some time previously I had overheard 
some grumbling amongst the men, who de¬ 
spaired of our ever reaching Zanzibar. Up 
to this time I took no notice of their remarks. 


considering that under the circumstances, 
and the hardships they had undergone, a 
little grumbling might well be excused, but 
thinking this a favourable opportunity to ad¬ 
dress them, I harangued them on the beach, 
j I told them I had heard their remarks, and 
did not blame them, that we had had a hard 
time, and that probably more hardships 
were in store for us before reaching our des¬ 
tination. But that we had already com¬ 
pleted two-thirds of our perilous voyage, and 
that I had no doubt w'hatever of completing 
the remainder. I wound up by saying that 
I wished only for volunteers, and would have 
no pressed men with me, and that if only 
three would help me to work the boat, I 
would put the rest of them on hoard a dhow 
which I saw at anchor, and send them in her to 
Zanzibar, and that it would be an advantage 
to me to get rid of some of them, as the boat 
would be so much the lighter, and would sail 
better. Also, that if anything happened to 
the boat, those in the dhow ivere to inform 
the consul of the critical position of the 
W’asp, so we should have a double chance of 
obtaining as-sistance. 

At the conclusion of my remarks four men 
immediately stepped forward and expressed 
their readiness to come with me ; one of whom 
1 w.as the coxswain, a splendid fellow. This 
I was all I wanted, so wo returned to the boat 
' and made sail towards the dhow, and soon 


I ran alongside. The skipper of this craft was 
somewhat astonished when a boatload of 
sunburnt sailors scrambled over the side, 

, without shoes and in very ragged clothes. 

. My ow'ii costume consisted of Hannel shirt 
and trousers and an old uniform cap. no 
shoes or stockings. None of us had shaved 
since leaving the ship, and altogether we 
must have presented a very ruffianly appear¬ 
ance. The Arab captain took us for a gang 
of pirates, and as we had no interpreter we 
hod some difficulty in explaining that we 
wanted him to go to Zanzibar, and that six 
men intended to take a passage with him. 
Wlien at last he did understand he strongly 
objected, explaining that his course lay in the 
opposite direction ; but the sight of a loaded 
rifle placed at his head had a wonderful 
effect and speedily quickened his understand¬ 
ing, so we very soon settled the bargain, 
giving the Arab to understand that he would 
be handsomely rewarded if he took the men 
safely to Zanzibar. 

I gave the men who were leaving ns one of 
the two rifles we possessed, and divided the 
remains of our scanty provisions, namely, 
half a bag of dates and a few pieces of pork, 
and wishing each other good-bye and a pros¬ 
perous voyage, we departed. I waited to see 
the dhow fairly off, and then returned to the 
shore to fill up our sole remaining breaker 
of w ater and get one or two things 1 required. 
The tide being unfavourable we remained at 
anchor all night, and in the morning I went 
ashore and shot some wild pigeons, which 
were very very acceptable. The same after¬ 
noon we made a start, but soon had to anchor 
again, as the wind was too strong against os. 
Several dhows also anchored in company. 
The next morning, February 18, one of the 
dhows in getting under way ran foul of us, 
carrying away our bowsprit for the second 
time; but during the confusion which ensued 
we boarded her and took possession of a fine 
spar to make a new one, when we sheared off 
and made sail and beat up between Monfia 
and the mainland. The boat sailed much 
better with her reduced crew, but was more 
lively and shipped a lot of water, obliging us 
to be constantly baling her out. 

At 6 o'clock the same evening we came up 
with the dhow with our men on board, and 
soon afterwards we anchored for the night. 
Next morning I landed on a foraging expedi¬ 
tion. as our provisions were nearly exhausted. 
There was a village about a mile from the 
beach, the inhabitants of which were known 
to be hostile, so it was necessary to be pre 
pared. I therefore anchored the boat some 
little distance from the shore, and then hauled 
her stern in by a hawser, so that we could 
jump aboard quickly if necessary. The cox¬ 
swain and I then proceeded cautiously to¬ 
wards the village. I was armed with a rifle 
loaded with chopped-up lead, as we hod no 
shot. Presently we espied two enonnously 
fat geese feeding, so getting their heads in a 
line I knocked them both over with the first 
shot. The report aroused the villagers, who 
promptly sallied forth and gave chase, whilst 
we, picking up the geese, made for the boat. 
Button, the coxswain, had no shoes on, and 
the ground was interspersed with low thorny 
bushes, into one of which he stepped and 
rolled over, howling with pain. The pursuers 
I were by this time only a few hundred yards 
; off, armed with spears. There was evidently 
no time to lose, so I pulled the thorns out of 
his feet and got him on his legs again, when 
we again started, but minus one goose. I 
stuck to mine, and we reached the boat and 
jumped in. The boat’s crew had seen the 
chase and were all ready for us, and hoisting 
our sail we were soon out of reach of our 
pursuers, who stood upon the beach shaking 
their spears at us whilst we plucked the goose 
over the stem. I am not prepared to justify 
this proceeding, but necessity knows no law, 
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an i starving men are not apt to be parti¬ 
cular. 

On February 20 we encountered a strong 
breeze against us all day, but made fair pro¬ 
gress, although shipping a deal of water, 
keeping us constantly wet and giving us 
plenty to do to bale the boat. Our provisions 
were now reduced to the lowest ebb, and 
there was no prospect of getting any more 
till we reached Zanzibar. Our position at 
noon was lat. 7® 0' 8. and no land in sight. 
We carried a heavy press of sail all through 
the night, Sutton and I taking turns at the 
helm and steering by the stars. 

February 21.—No land visible, provisions 
completely exhausted, and wind dead ahead. 
Served out some cigars equally all round, the 
men very cheery, asking for another slice of 
ham and a slice of turkey, etc. Whilst tak¬ 
ing an observation to ascertain our position 
at noon I fell overboard, but the boat was 
quickly rounded to and picked me up, sextant 
and all. At sunset we observed land on the 
starboard bow, greeting the welcome sight 
with cheers, but it was still a long way off, 
and the wind was contrary. We carried on 
through the night, and at daylight, Febniary 
22, the island of Zanzibar was well in 
sight. 

At this time we had not a drop of water 
left. We observed a fishing-boat to wind¬ 
ward and gave chase to obtain water and 
provisions, and after firing several shots at 
her I put a rifle ball through her sail, whereon 
she hove tr>, and we drew alongside and got a 
large breadfruit from the owner, giving him 
some powder in exchange. 

All day we worked up against the breeze, 
and at sunset we landed on the south side of 
the island and procured a plentiful supply of 
cocoanuts, when we again proceeded, and at 
4..30 p.M. ran through the shipping at anchor 
off the town, and got the boat ashore abreast 
the British consulate. I at once put on my 
coat and shoes and reported myself to the 
consul. Colonel Rigby, who gave us a hearty 
welcome and a good dinner. 

Having seen to the berthing of my men I 
accepted the consul's hospitality and took 
up my quarters with him in the consulate. 
The consul at once informed the Sultan of 
my arrival and of the object of our mission, 
and the Sultan placed his whole navy at my 
disposal. The choice lay between a brig, 
a frigate, and a corvette. I chose the latter, as 
she was the more ready for sea, and being 
more suitable for berthing the Wasp’s 
ship’s company should it be necessary to 
do so. 

Accordingly the Tskunder Shah, a smart- 
looking little vessel, was ordered to prepare 
for sea with all despatch; and her captain, 
Mahomet Bin Hamees, an Arab as black as a 
coal, was told to place himself at my service. 
Mahomet had been educated in England, 
spoke English fluently, and seemed an intel¬ 
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ligent fellow. I asked him when he would 
be ready to sail, and he said in twenty-four 
hours, and he at once went on board to 
make the necessary preparations. 

All this looked hopeful, especially when 
later in the evening he told me that he had 
already filled up with water and provisions, 
and was nearly ready for a start. Meanwhile, 
the dhow arrived with the rest of my men. 
Alas ! the next morning the captain and all 
his crew were drunk, and remained in that 
condition two whole days, during which, of 


difficulty arose. Some of the crew had not 
been paid wages for a long time, and so they 
took this opportunity to strike. It appeared 
that Mahomet was in the habit of receiving 
the wages for his crew, but considering his 
own pay insufficient, he pocketed that be¬ 
longing to the men, who naturally objected 
to this simple arrangement. This little diffi¬ 
culty being arranged, the work of preparing 
for sea went on. 

During my .stay in Zanzibar, I visited the 
slave market and the clove plantations, 



course, no work was done. The captain of 
I the dhow whom we had so unceremoniously 
I pressed into our service was handsomely re¬ 
warded for having done his share of the duty; 
and it was as well for him that he did it, for 
! my orders to the men were to throw him 
overboard if he attempted any treachery. 

In measuring our track on the chart I 
I found we had gone over 800 miles in the 
I boat, making an average of nearly fifty miles 
! a day, allowing for the time spent in harbour. 

I After two days’ debauch, Mahomet and his I 
1 crew returned to their work ; but now a fresh i 

{To bf continued.) 


the principal export trade consisting of 
cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, and gum shellac. 
The value of slaves varied according to age 
and sex. On the evening of February 25 
the Tskunder Shah was reported ready for 
sea, and early in the morning of the 26th 
I repaired on board with my boat’s crew, ac¬ 
companied by Colonel Rigby, who came to 
wish us good-bye and “ bon voyage.” My 
old boat, which had carried us so well, was 
hoisted up to the davits, and with a light 
breeze we weighed anchor and stood out of 
the bay. 


THE “BOY’S OWN” POETABLE BATHING TENT. AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

By II. F. Hobdek, 

Author of'' The Boy’s Oten Windmill f "How to Build a Rowing Punt," etc. 


have already finished all the prepara- 
▼ T tions for framework, which may now 
be set up as shown in fig. 2 by plaeing four of 
the 5 foot rods on the ground in the form of a 
square, letting the cut-away ends cross each 
other, as .shown in fig. 8. 

Then place the four uprights in the holes, 
.and at the same time place the four upper 
horizontal rods on them, tig. 2, and you can 


P.4RT II. 

then tighten up the cords as described, and 
the frame will at once be rigid and firm; 
place the ridge pole on the two uprights, a a, 
and it will be ready for covering with canvas. 
This for our purpose should be as light as 
possible, so I recommend using stout un¬ 
bleached calico about thirty-two inches wide, 
that sold about 3|d. per yard will do nicely 
and you will require twenty-three yards of it. 


Cut off two pieces, 19 feet long, and sew 
them together side by side with a lap scam, 
like sails are joined ; this thrown over the 
ridge pole will cover the top and both sides, 
leaving about a foot of it on the ground on 
either side. 

Then join two lengths together to form the 
back, sew them strongly in place, and also 
sew in two pieces for the front, but leave 
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them open from m, fig, 7, downwards to form 
the door or entrance, which should have an 
extra piece sewn on one flap provided wuth 
large-size hooks and eyes, by which to fasten 
/ it together when required. The dotted lines ' 
in this figure show the position of the neces- | 
sary seams; the bottom edges will have to be I 
turned in slightly to prevent fraying out and I 
tearing. I 

When setting up the tent you should pull I 

I 


Fig. 8. 

the extra foot of calico inside underneath the 
bottom rods, and a little sand or shingle 
scraped over it will prevent the canvas rising 
up when there is a breeze. 

Now this calico looks very nice for the 
first time or two of using, but it would soon 
get dirty with handling and packing up, and 
moreover it is at present not waterproof; so 
get a clean and moderately hard brush and 
mix a quarter pint of turps with a pint and 
a half of boiled oil procurable at any oilshop, 
mix it up thoroughly by shaking, and then 
paint the calico all over with it, taking care 
to only put just sufficient on to cover it, and 
rub it well in with the brush, or it will run 
streaky and look bad. I 

I think a nice tan colour is better than the 
pale tint given by the oil alone, and if you 
wish to give it that colour, carefully gi*ind up 
a little red lead and burnt umber with some 1 
of the oil and then stir thoroughly into the j 
oil and turps before paying it on; it takes | 
but little colour to give a nice rich tint. 

You must now let the calico hang up in ' 
some open space, well spread out to dry, j 
which will take a couple of weeks or longer, | 
according to the weather, and then when quite 1 
dry and firm give it a second coating of plain 
boiled oil; this will make it thoroughly water- ! 
proof, and must be allowed to dry i)erfectly 
before using it. ^ ! 

And now there only remains the box to be 
made. You may possibly have one by you I 
about the size required, which you could 1 
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utilise ; but if not, make it as shown in fig. 9, 
with a little tray or shelf to hold soap, 
brushes, towels, &c., as at a. 

It should be made of half-inch planed 
deal, and be three feet long by one foot six 
inches wide and one foot deep, outside 
measurement. 

Screw on a couple of strengthening pieces 
across the lid, bb, and provide a lock or 
simple catch to keep it fastened. 

Binding the comers of the box wnth strips 
of stout leather ^stened on by small screws 


helps to strengthen it, and is much nicer than 
iron when you use it for a seat. 

A neat brass or leather handle screwed on 
to side at c is handy for carrying it about. 
And now the whole is complete. 

Take off the canvas and fold it up neatly, 
slack up the cords, then unjoint the rods and 
lay them down in the bottom of box, put the 
canvas on top, fasten the lid, and off you go. 

And now I will conclude with just one 
little suggestion, viz. to add some extra outside 
cords if you leave your tent standing all night. 


as, being very light, it might perchance get 
blown away, and it would be very annoying 
to find your property had vanished some tine 
morning on going down to the beach. 

It is intended to be a portable tent, and is 
so easily erected and taken down that there 
is really no reason why it should be left stand¬ 
ing ; but if you do i^o leave it, add the extra 
cords and peg them down in the usual way, 
or fasten the ends to heavy stones or pieces 
of rock, which will act as an anchorage for it. 

(THK END.) 


THE GUITAR: AND HOW TO PLAY IT, 

By Frank Mott Harrison. 


I T is impossible, within the limited space 
of one brief article, to give a course of 
instruction upon a difficult musical instru¬ 
ment ; yet, a few practical hints may be of 


Ferdinand Sor, who sought protection in this 
country with the refugees who fled from 
Spain during the Napoleonic invasion. 
“ Papa ” Sor—as he is styled—may, indeed. 







service to those who aspire to become artistic 
performers upon the guitar. 

The Spanish guitar—of which this article 
treats—wfis introduced into England by 


be considered the fatheT of modern guitar 
playing, and, as he was a magniticent per¬ 
former and a clever composer, the instrument 
soon became “ the fashion ” in England, and 










for nearly a hundred years it has maintained 
its unrivalled position among the dite of 
society. 

The form of the guitar is probably familiar 
to most readers, but to those to whom it is 
not, the subjoined sketch will be of use. 

As the drawing below shows, the guitar is 
a six-stringed instrument; three strings are 
gut, and three silk, or gut, covered with silver 
wire. The latter fonii the bass strings. 

The common tuning of these strings is as 
follows: * 

Notes as written for the Guitar. 

surer. ’ Gut. 


6th 6th 4th 3rd 2ud Ut 



Actual sounds and notes to tune front the 
Pianoforte. 



By this diagram it will be seen that the | 
guitar is a transposing instrument, t.r., its ' 
aounds produced are an octave below its 
written notes. 

A good position for holding the guitar is 
essential both for appearance and convenience | 
in playing. A chair of medium height should j 
be us^, and the left foot raised from the 
ground by means of a footstool about six 
inches high. The hollow part of the instru¬ 
ment—the waist should rest upon the 
thigh of the left leg. The “ neck ” must 
recline upon the left hand between the thumb 
an<l first finger. The right ann should rest 
upon the “ ribs ” of the guitar, and the little 
finger of the right hand may be placed upon 
the front of the instniment, a few inches 
below the sound hole. The thumb is used 
upon the three silver strings, while the first, 
second, and third fingers play respectively the 
third, second, and first strings. 

To produce a good tone, the strings should 
neither be plucked nor picked, but rather 
stroked. A string gently “ persuaded ” will 
produce a sweeter sound than if it were 
violently pulled. Violence only produces a 
variety of ill-effects. 

Although the duties of the left hand are 
numerous and important, they are more 
mechanical; the poetry and s^mapathy of the 
instrument depends entirely upon the manner 
in which the right hand produces the tone; 
it therefore requires most careful training. 

The “frets” are to the guitar what the 
“keys” are to the pianoforte, and, in the 
same way, each fret is one semitone apart. 
There are seventeen or eighteen frets upon 
the guitar, and its compass of about three 
octaves and a half, extends from 



• There are other tuning!* sometimes employcil, but 
the tuning here given is the legitimate one. 
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exclusive of “ harmonics,” by means of which 
. still higher notes may be obtained. Through- 
I out this compass, a complete chromatic scale 
I can be played. The twelfth fret of each 
string pro<iuces the octave to its open note. 

It is possible to play in all keys upon the 
[ guitar, but, from their intense difliculty, some 
are practically never employed. Those 
having from one to four sharps, inclu¬ 
sively, are principally used; keys with no 
sharps or flats, or with one or two flats, are 
not dillicult. There is no actual justification 
of the omission of other keys than those 
enumerated, excepting ui)on the plea of diffi¬ 
culty, and it is to be hoped that the rising 
generation of guitar-players will so develop 
the complete mastery of the finger-board as 
to be able to play in any ke 3 *. 

There are twelve positions on the finger¬ 
board of the guitar; but of this number the 
principal ones are the first, fourth, fifth, 
seventh, and ninth. A good knowdedge of 
these will help the student to easily under¬ 
stand the remaining positions. 

Beside the “ harmonics ” already men¬ 
tioned, there are many other pleasing effects 
-^the vibrato, drum, twirl, dash, etc., etc.— 

I but it is impossible to explain these per 
scripta ; careful observation of an accom- 


received high commendation from the 
eminent Oxford professor, Sir John Stainer, 
M.A., Mus.D. 

In pursuing his guitar studies, the student 
is urged to be careful under whom he places 
him.self for instruction. The guitar can 
only be properly taught by a musician; its 
harmonic intricacies require intelligent eluci¬ 
dation, and, without a knowledge of the 
science of music, no teacher is competent to 
explain them. 

There are few instruments which can 
boast of as much really excellent literature 
as the guitar; its repertory embraces every 
variety of good music, from a simple accom¬ 
paniment or an easy valse, to elaborate 
concertos wdth orchestral accompaniments. 
This rich store of music is the result of over 
ninety years’ accumulation—from Sor’s time 
to the present day. The following famous 
guitarists have contributed innumerable 
worksCarelli, Carcassi, Giuliani, Ho- 
retzky, Huerta, Legnani, Nuske, Regondi, 
Schulz, and Sor; while, in later years, 
Madame Sidney Pratten has done much 
for the guitar, and many foreign composers 
have pr^uced some excellent music. 

As an encouragement to boys, to whom 
these remarks are especially inscribed, the 



Explanation— A. boly: rf. ribs: c, sound-hole (or “rose”); n, neck (back); K, finger-board, with frets 
(front); f, head with machine pegs ; o, strings; u, bridge. 


plished performer will provide the best in¬ 
struction. 

As with all other instruments, artistic 
playing is to be first sought after, and then 
technique—the combination of both con¬ 
stitutes the great player. 

The guitar is very serviceable in accom¬ 
panying the voice, but its powers are not 
limited to this; it is a most refined and 
sympathetic solo instrument, and may be 
well employed in combination with other 
instruments. It is worthy of as much 
perseverance in its technical requirements 
as any other instrument. No one should 
rest content with being able to play a few 
easy chords as a vocal accompaniment; it 
deserves as much care as would be given 
to the violin or pianoforte. Its difficul¬ 
ties are numerous, and they can only 
be accomplished by close and thoughtful 
study. 

The guitar has been recognised and played 
upon by many great musicians—Beethoven, 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Lully, and Paganini, 
were guitarists, while, in more recent times, 
Berlioz, the eminent authority upon orches¬ 
tration, played it, and includes it in his elabo¬ 
rate treatise. Dr. Burney, the musical his¬ 
torian, Speaks most highly of its resources; 
and, in our present day, the guitar has 


name of Giulio Begondi is worthy of special 
mention. This renowned genius appeared 
as a virtuoso at the early age of eight years! 
Strange to say, he used to play in public 
with little Fraulein Pelzer, who was destined 
to become the present clever guitariste— 
Madame Sidney Pratten. 

One more w’ord of advice may be offered 
before closing, that is, upon the selection of 
an instrument. Would-be players who com¬ 
mence study upon a cheap new guitar can only 
meet with despair. Unless a new guitar is 
a really first-class instrument, it is, as a rule, 
practically useless. An old one, a good old 
one, is to be preferred; it need not neces¬ 
sarily cost an exorbitant sum. 

Those readers who are fond of anti¬ 
quarian researches will find the history of 
the guitar most interesting, as its exist¬ 
ence may be traced through many centuries. 
Sir John Stainer’s popular “ Music of the 
Bible” contains valuable information re¬ 
specting the guitar, and will well repay a 
careful perusal. 

Our ^itor desired a “ short and practical 
article,” and it is hoped that these conditions 
are fulfilled. Should any readers care to 
ask questions through the correspondence 
columns, the writer will have much pleasure 
in replying, subject to the editor’s approval. 
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O NCB 1 had five white rats in a cage. They 
used to remain invisible under the hay at 
the bottom all day, but at night they would 
come up and climb and feed, and have little 
rows and lights. 1 had had them a long 
time, and I suppose the cage had got rather 
shaky without my knowing it. I took them 
out to Monte Video to give to a young friend 
of mine, but his mater wouldn’t let him have 
them because they smelt, so I had to bring 
them home again. One night I was sitting 
alone writing, the rats as usual being in a 
dark corner of the room. They were always 
a bit squealy when awake, which I had 
grown not to notice; but on this particular 
evening they were so especially vociferous 
that I was moved at length to get up and 
investigate—and this was the state of aJBTairs. 
One of them had “ escaped ”—that is to say, 
he had managed to squeeze through between 
two of the bars and had got out; and bitterly 
he seemed to have repented of that indiscre¬ 
tion, for he was clinging on to the outside of 
the cage, making an awful noise, while the 
other four were sitting up inside in paralysed 
astonishment. 1 opened the door and let 
him in, and their usual tranquil disturbances 
were presently resumed. 

Talking of coincidences, one just occurs to 
me associated with snakes. I was walking with 
a lady near Lord’s Wood, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Southampton, a viperish locality. 
She stooped from time to time to pick wild 
flowers, and I warned her to be careful lest 
she should be bitten, as it was in the height 
of summer. But she laughed and said she 
didn’t believe there were any snakes there, 
and as she spoke she went to gather some¬ 
thing growing out of an old stone wall by 
the side of the road. Something caught m.y 
eye a little further on at that moment—it 
was a big adder, which had been recently 
killed and left in the path. I took it up and 
brought it back to convince her, and on the 
same instant I saw, though she did not, a 
viper close to her hand; it slipped away, 
quick as thought, into a cavity tetween the 
stones. 

At the Zoo, as I remarked in my previous 
paper, they have had very few mischances in 
the way of escapes. The old original hippo¬ 
potamus got loose once—savage beast he 
was, like all his kind, though he was cap¬ 
tured when no more than a few days old. 
They named him Obash, after the island in 
the White Nile where he was hooked out 
from his reed bed with a gaff—Obaysch 
would be more correct. Obash managed to 
take advantage of an open gate, and for a 
time prospected ” around the vicinity of 
his enclosure quietly enough, but the situa¬ 
tion was alarming, as his inflrmity of temper 
was wen known, and he might have taken 
it into his head ” to make himself very un¬ 
popular at any moment. Nothing would 
tempt him to go into the yard again; food 
of iJl kinds was piled lavishly up inside, but in 
vain, and to have excited his wrath with the 
whip or hose in an attempt to drive him might 
have led to disastrous consequences. Now, 
Obash was not particularly amiable towards 
anybody, but there was one keeper—a good 
man too—whom for some mysterious reason 
he positively hated and always wanted to 
kill. The superintendent of the gardens 
said to this keeper, ** Just go inside the cage 
and let the hippopotamus see you there! ” 
at the same time putting a bank-note in his 
hand—well worth it, for it was a dangerous 
service. The man looked at the note and 
looked at Obash ; it wasn’t nice, he didn’t 
like it, but he was made of the right stuff 


MORE ESCAPES. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradlino, c.m.z.s. 

PART n. 

( and he did it. He showed himself in the 
I path leading to the open gate of the enclosure 
^ and shouted. The great brute, who had been 
I browsing on the shrubs, looked up at the 
' sound of the detested voice, and with a 
[ terrific roar charged at him headlong. The 
I keeper sped across the yard, climbed the 
j rails on the farther side and dropped over 
I amongst the giraffes—just in time, for Obash 
was close on his heels. The gate was of 
course swung to behind him, and he was a 
prisoner for evermore. 

The hippopotamus in the Paris Zoo, the 
Jardin des Plantes, is the oldest inhabitant 
of that institution, having been there nearly 
forty years. Once, during a very hot sum¬ 
mer, there was a great drought and his tank 
j ran nearly dry, so the keepers put a rope 
I round him and led him down to the River 
Seine to bathe. The rope broke or slipped, 
and away he went on his own account. He 
upset a boat containing a lot of laundresses, 
frightening them nearly to death and scatter¬ 
ing their baskets of linen, and attacked the 
floating swimming bath before he was finally 
secured, but luckily nobody was injured. 
That was a long time ago, and the experi¬ 
ment has not been repeated. The collection 
in the Jardin des Plantes is a national one, 
like our British Museum, not the property of 
a Society, and is kept up by Government, 
entrance being free. I think it is the oldest 
establishment of the kind in Europe, but 
the system doesn’t answer so well as ours, 
though they have some nice things there. 
You see, anybody can go in and out, and the 
creatures sometimes get shamefully teased 
and ill-used. During the severe frost of 
I 1890-91, they lost a great many animals, 
whereas we managed to keep ours warm. I 
must say that for English people, that 
although we get huge crowds in the Gardens 
on festive occasions like Bank holidays, we 
have very rarely to complain of any attempts 
at cruelty towards the creatures there exhi¬ 
bited. In fact, it is rather the excess of kind¬ 
ness shown to them that is cruel, for deaths 
and sickness from over-feeding have marked 
these crowded days. Forty thousand is a 
fair Whit-Monday attendance. 

Sometimes in shifting animals, like cats, 
hyenas, or jackals, one will slip by accident 
into a compartment where he isn’t wanted, 
the result being a fight and possibly severe 
injury of one or both the combatants,, and 
that is about the nearest approach to an 
escape we get there. I daresay you have 
noticed that all the houses or series of cages 
in the gardens are arranged on the same 
principle, doors leading from den to den right 
from one end to the other, so that the ani¬ 
mals can be passed on, separated, or let in 
together at will, the doors being worked by 
pulleys from the outside. Many of the cages, 
such as those for the lions and tigers, the 
wolves, etc., have sleeping apartments at the 
back, in which the beasts can be shut off when 
required. All this greatly facilitates clean¬ 
ing the dens and general attention to their 
inmates. But, as a rule, they don’t give rise 
to much trouble. Some, like the lynxes and 
other small cats, and the big birds, are apt tc 
be demonstrative when you go in, but the 
keepers find that a broom keeps them off 
better than anything else—touch their noses 
with the bristles and they soon withdraw. Like 
the stream of water from the garden engine 
which they so dread—even lions and leopards, 
and amphibious brutes like polar bears, 
hippopotamuses, and crocodiles—there is no¬ 
thing in it to fight, no tangible adversary, and 
it cows them more than anything else. 


It is fortunate that some of these great 
I animals don’t know their own power. No 
building in any Zoological Garden in Europe 
I would serve to cage an enraged elephant who 
I meant business; those beams over which 
‘ they look so meekly as they wave their 
, trunks for buns would go down like so much 
; gingerbread. I shan’t forget poor old Jumbo 
smashing out the iron-bound front of his 
' travelling-quarters with one slight impatient 
movement of his head, on the day of his de¬ 
parture. Dear old chap! he was getting 
I dangerous at times, though a most gentle, 

; affectionate brute in ordinary; sorry as we 
’ were to part with him, he was better gone. 

Alice, his consort, also an African elephant, 
j had her mischievous fits too. Every now and 
then, when she was out in the afternoon, she 
: would display her little whims and caprices, 

I refuse to obey her keeper, refuse to go into 
her paddock, refuse in fact to do anything 
j but what suited her own inclinations. It 
; didn’t often happen, and she did no damage 
at such times beyond pulling down and eat¬ 
ing the lower I ranches of the trees, but the 
only thing they could do was to follow her 
I about until she graciously chose to be shut up 
j for the night. The two small African ele- 
I phants which represent that species in the 
Gardens now are very well under control, and 
you can ride on them without fear at any 
time; Solomon and Jingo are their names. 
Jingo, however, did a mild sort of escape one 
Sunday morning, soon after he arrived there, 
and while he was still quite a baby. He was 
too little to carry any one then, and used to be 
led about every day for exercise and to get 
him accustomed to the sights and sounds of 
the place. On the morning in question—by 
good luck, when no visitors were there—some¬ 
thing startled him up by the kangaroos and 
off he went, knocked the keeper down in his 
frightened haste, and eluded recapture for 
the best part of an hour. 

It does happen sometimes, though, that 
animals arrive there badly packed or ill se¬ 
cured, and that they break loose when their 
boxes are opened; but very little difficulty is 
found in catching them agair, as a rule. A 
bear belonging to the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian collection escaped in the temporary 
structure called the reception tent, which 
was put up to accommodate his animals when 
they were sent up from the menagerie at 
Sandringham until the regular cages were 
ready for them. This bear found a weak 
place in his travelling-case, and got out into 
Regent’s Park. Two keepers took a long 
tope and ran towards him w'ith the rope ex¬ 
tended between them; he seized it savagely 
with his teeth—few things are more savage 
than bears—and before he could disengage 
his mouth, they ran in and wound it rou^ 
and round him, and so fixed him. In 1889 
two Indian muntjacs or barking deer arrived 
there, and in course of being unpacked the 
female became so frightened that she leaped 
out of the box, cleared the fence dividing the 
Gardens from the Park, and careered about 
wildly among the’ trees with everybody in hot 
pursuit. Eventually she rushed at a wire 
fence and, becoming entangled therein, was 
secured. One morning when I was present, 
a wild boar got loose in the piece of waste 
ground behind the reptile house; he had 
just come from Bengal in a cage so very di¬ 
lapidated that it fell to pieces as soon as a 
few nails were drawn, and the fierce boar 
was off with a snarl and gleaming teeth 
before he could be properly imprisoned, and 
there he was, galloping up and down over the 
rubbish heaps for an hour or more, nobody 
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quite liking to risk acquaintance with his 
formidable tusks at too short a range. I had 
heard in India that if you catch hold of a | 
boar firmly by the hind leg, he can’t possibly | 
hurt you, and I mentioned this, but I didn't I 
show them how to do it! I kept where I was, 
on the top of the gates. They, however, 
passed the infomiatiun on from one to an¬ 
other, and presently everybody was directing 
somebody else to go in and catch him by the 
hind leg firmly, on the encouraging hypothe¬ 
sis that he couldn’t possibly hurt while you 
held him so. Nobody seemed to have suf¬ 
ficient confidence in me, or in what I had 
learned from the mild Hindoo, to try it, and 
in the end the boar was netted. 

(Tube co^itiuued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Initials. 

Mt name, Tobias Wilkinson, yon'll recognise with 

ease. 

And 1 claim your kind attention for a moment, if 
yon please. 

While in short and simplo stanzas I endeavovT to 
indite 

The story of my troubles on account of Tommy 
Wright. 

We very seldom quarrel, for I like him pretty well. 

Though he is about the cheekiest young beggar in 
the “Shell," 

At games he’s always plucky, and at larks he’s al¬ 
ways game. 

But the mischief of it is that our initials are the 
same. 

So ev’ry Sunday morning (I most solemnly declare) 

1 can never find a colLir in my box that's fit to 
wear. 

Or I have to sport an “ Eton ’’ most uncomfortably 
tight. 

While my new and glossy “ stick-ups ” grace the neck 
of Tommy Wright. 

Last week of course it happened, by the irony of 
fate. 

That we both expected hampers on the very self¬ 
same date. 

One arrived, with half a label on, when I was out to 
tea. 

And Tommy got the hamper which I know was 
meant for me. 

And yesterday, the Doctor, to his indignation, saw 

That a chap had cut a donkey on the lavatory door. 

The initials underneath it caught his penetrating 
sight. 

And I received a caning which wh earned by Tommy 
Wright. 

So at last I have decided (thongh it is a jolly 
shame 1) 

That 1, Tobias W ilkinfloa, will change my Christian 
name; 

And if the “Boy’s Own Paper” will but bring the 
fact to light. 

It will terminate my troubles on account of Tommy 
Wright. 

Alfred Lixdsat. 


A Narrow Escape. 

If ANT years ago I was walking from Auckland, New 
Z e al and , to the north side of the Mauakan harbour. 

The distance I liad to travel was under seven miles, 
but it led me through paddocks where cattle were 
atored after being carried over the old Pacific from 
Sydney, New South Waiea 

Generally these cattle were very wild and irritable 
after their trying sea voyage in the hold of a slow 
sallitig vessel, anil they usually signalised their lauding 
on New Zealand soil by acts that had in them much of 
risk to their drivers, though much of relief to them¬ 
selves. 

I was anxious to reach my journey’s end before 
nightfall, the sun was rapidly sinking down to the 
horizon, and oar New Z^and twilight is but very 
brief, so 1 struck in at the corner of an enclosed and 
heavily fenced forty acres, intending to make a beeline 


to the opposite corner, and so save at least a half a mile 
of walkiiig. 

I dill not notice, that on the rising ground to my left 
hand were a large iierd of bullocks grazing, but went 
on, yet wiieii I hail reacheii tiie centre of the enclosure 
I iKvauie instinctively aware of some movement on my 
left, and lookiil, and tlirre. to my horror, I saw a 
hundred head of horned cattle fivcing towards me with 
apparently one intent muring every heart, and marking 
poor me os the focussing iM)int of their wrath. 

A grcjit black t>x stiKxi in tbe van of the bovine 
phalanx, with tail in air and heail w’dl forward. 
Suddenly the ground trembled, and I saw the whole 
cominiiy leaping, laiunding, and madly rushing down 
the riope towanls me. 

Escape b 3 ’ running was impossible, for they were 
going four miles to my i^ussibleone, and my he.iri sank 
as I noteii that the nearest fence won a live one, and 
stood fully eight feet higli. 

Instiuctivcli* I stooti at bay—a solitary lad of twenty 
years—in the centre of a forty-acre paddock, being 
charged down liill by a huuiired furious oxen, each 
intent on my destruction. 

Many thoiiglits and memories swept with more than 
electric 8|)eed through my brai^ anil told me all too 
clearly of that record, which is only veiled and yet 
never erased, of the “ lU-ctls done in the UHiy." 

But there came one happy memory amidst a myriad 
variable ones, and it was that of a story* which 1 had 
reail when 1 was but a little txiy at home in London. 

Tlie story told of a traveller over the wilds of tsouth 
America, who was .suddenly elmrgeii by a buffalo, and 
whose prcjieiice of mind and inventive genius saved 
him w’hen it seemed, hiimaiily speaking, as though all 
were lost, 

“He took his brood-brimmeil Panama hat by one 
edge of the brim between his teeth, he stoopeil down 
until Ids body was imrallel with the eartii, he turned 
his back on the mad animals, and opening his legs to 
their widest capacity, he shook his hat between them, 
uttering at the same time the most hidwus cries, and 
to his immense relief the auimaKs when they came 
fairly witldn sight or sound of tins strange spectacle 
suddenly lialteil, snorting in tei'ror, and with redoubled 
sy)oe<l turned tail and fieil, thus leaving the traveller at 
liberty to go, which he did with alacrity.” 

This story came to my help, and quick as thought I 
put myself in the lu'ccssary i>osture, and with a fearful 
tension of nerve awaiteil the result. 

The tramp of four hundred hoof* upon tbe volcanic 
soil gave forth a roaring reverberation very awful to 
liear, and the earth shook and quaked aa these terrible 
bea-ts came on. 

1 could bear their heavy breathing, I caught the 
bleared glare of their eyes, and it seem^ as if the pains 
of death hal got bold of me when with an alarming 
snddeiiness the big black leader thrust out his fore legs 
and halteii, looking with fear upon this strange 
creature. My heart almost ceased to beat at that 
supreme moment, but oh, who can tell my relief, wlien 
with a wil 1 snort tbe whole herd turned quickly and 
fled from me ? 

Now was my time, and I ran as I had never run 
before. Long ere I luwl reached the liigh live fence, the 
herd were after me again, but I flew over the ground, 
and in agony sprang at the hedge, gripped its breaking 
branches, and finally toppled over on the other side, 
right in front as it tmppened of an old white boll that 
wa.s lying there chewing the cud. 

Happily he did not heed me, and I got clear, with a 
heart full of thankfulness for tlie rare deliverance from 
a great danger. 

We often hear tnilsips uttered as to the advantage of 
reading, but here is a practical illustration of it that 
1 never can forget, and 1 sliall carry a memory of the 
story that saved me as long as life lasts. 

£. C. Carr. 

Mt. Eden, Aockland, New Zealand. 


Staunch and True. 

There was a boy whose father wise 
Ne'er taught his lad that worst of lies 
Tliat, if he did his duty, he 
Was sure to win prosperity ; 

That wealth and honour mutt (not might) 

Be his if only he did right. 

“ You’ll often find," said he, “ that you 
Will suffer for the good you do; 

But Buff’ring for the right, my son,— 

Should conscience speak the glad ‘ Well done,’ — 
Were better far than if the crowd 
Salute your name with plaudits loud. 

For, when we’re praised by all men, we 
Ought for ourselves alarmed to be; 

Should question both our heart and head. 

To see what wrong we’ve done or said.” 

And so the boy learnt soon to prize 
Less what was prudent in men’s eyes 
Than what was manly, brave, and true. 

Though earthly loss should thence misne; 

And it was shame sufficient quite, 

If e'er he strayed from paths of right 
(He was but mortal, and must err, 

This truth 'tis needless to aver). 

To feel he thus had wrongly wrought. 

Though others of tbe deed knew naught. 


And as to manhood’s state he grew. 

He proved bis father’s warning true. 

He saw how men by craftiest art 
Win prizes in tlie world’s great mart; 

That talents less success oft meet 
Tlian talents’ cunning counterfeit; 

That often flatt’ry, greed, and lies. 

Are the base steps by wliicU men ri.se, 

And thougli he ne'er won wealth or fume. 

Not less he scorned these paths of bhame. 

But think not, while from day to day 
He travelltxl on lifc’.s lowly way, 

Oh ! tliiuk not, readers ilear, tliis youth 
Was sad. Nay ! luippier far, in truth. 

Was he than tliose wlioso guilty rise 
Allured the vain world's envious exes. 

For wickedness can never bring 
Contentment even to a king; 

And btxls of down do rarely keep 
The guiky soul from murdering sleep: 

And xvluat’s thfir joy who’ve power and pelf^ 
Comparoil with his, at peace with self ? 

Whom Hcjiv’n's approving eye doth scan. 

Alone is happy, boy or man. 

Thom Williams 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Dbath or Sir James Risdon Bennett.— 
An old friend and admh-er of the “ B. 0. P.,’* 
Sir James Bisdon Bennett, M.D., an eminent 
member of the medical profession, has lately 
died in a green old age. He was the eldest 
son of James Bennett, D.D., of Nonconformist 
fame. After graduating in Edinburgh in 
1883 as M.D., he travelled for a time on the 
Continent with the then Lords Beverley and 
Aberdeen. Subsequently he was appointed 
lecturer at Charing-Cross Hospital, where he 
numbered among his pupils Professor Huxley 
and the late Dr. Livingstone. After filling 
many important positions, in 1876 he attained 
the distinction of election by the Fellows of 
the Boyal College of Physicians to be their 
president, and to this office he was re-elected 
lor five years in succession. He was an able 
speaker, of calm and somewhat reserved 
manner, an admirable linguist, and a man of 
active mind and intellectual appearance. 
Of late years he had not been largely en¬ 
gaged in practice; but although he lived to 
the age of eighty-two, his power, both physi¬ 
cal and mental, was unimpaired until a few 
months back. He was knighted, ten years 
ago. Not long before he di^ we had asked 
him to write ns a short article for these 
colomns, on his remembrance of Dr. Living¬ 
stone as a student. 


A Li-ttle Hero.—As a recognition of com¬ 
mendable bravery, the Royal Humane Society 
has bestowed its silver medal upon a mere 
child, aged eight years—Frank Lines, of 
Leinsford Lodge, Hatfield, who, at the immi¬ 
nent risk of his life, saved a boy named 
Cochran, aged ten, from drowning. On 
December 28 a number of lads were playing 
on the ice, when Cochran broke through in 
deep water. He managed to cling to the frozen 
surface, though up to his chin in water, and 
called loudly for help. The others, with the 
exception of Lines, ran away—presumably 
with the intention of summoning assistance. 
Meantime the little fellow Lines, quite forty- 
five yards from the nearest bank, went to 
the rescue, crawling on all fours to the hole 
where Cochran was immersed, and with the 
aid of a stick, and by breaking the ice as he 
proci jded, reached him, and, by remarkable 
bravery in one so young, got him safely to 
the bank. By this time other assistance was 
at hand, but the plucky little hero at once 
got Cochran home, evidencing in all his pro¬ 
ceedings the tact of a person of mature years. 
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Soy’^ Own ‘Papef. 



NEnvoL'SVEPS (Never (rive In, uni many othem').— 
FoUoiv your own motto. Don't take tlio broiiiUle 
except on rare occasioiia It is a medicine tiiat 
should on no account be taken loni; at a time, and 
only in small doses. Try now a teaspcwnfol of 
Fcliowea’ syrup twice a day in water after dinner and 
breakfast. Time and patience. 

Cube of Nkrvochvkbs (BtewartsonV—We hare aftood 
mind to give your name to expose you. You are a 
young quack and nothing else, but 3'uu wouldn’t get 
Our ^ys to send you stamps. They arc not such 
fools. 

CAXARIZ8 (T. 8. W.)—Ye*, and once a week in winter. 

Faxtatl* (Header).—Spreading a fantail’s tail to Im¬ 
prove the shape. What nonsense ? It would lie just 
as wise to put on the clock to make the time dy. 

Parrotb (George Inn).—Ton cannot be sure of any 
advertised young parrots. Ten out of a dozen die. 

Buvyivo (Meteor).—Does running weaken tlie heart ? 
No, not unless yon spurt much. 

Name or PiokonmW. H. Kaye).—1. By “Bull Pitt” 
you mean Bald Pate or Baldheod, a very pretty 
pigeon. S. Depends on quality. 

Tame Rats (M. E. James).—Say about eighteen Inches 
Mfuare. Cannot be too big. 

Axt-Ecob (Admirer).—Yes, for a time. They are the 
best fix)d for goldfish. 

pARRAKitrre, BTC. (W. H. DavisonV—1. See Doings 
for January. S. Any tallish round wire cage; they 
make very nice pets. 

Maturitv of (}oixis (Prince).—Fourteen months. 

Cold Bath, ktc. (Always sorry).—!. None too early. 
3. Nor do we like the spots. Better let a mefllcal 
man see them. They may be only pimples after 
oil. 

Evbsioht (Anxious).—Most assuredly get spectacles 
while at work, or your eye* may get worse. 

MK.i.'^UREMEXTS (R. Worssell and others).—In private 
life you may measure what you like. Of course 
there is no fixed rule. Walking, running, dancing, 
and climbing heights will bring up the legs in a 
healthy loil. so will cycling if taken every day regu¬ 
larly. Rowing, gymnastics, Indian clnhs and dunib- 
Im*I1s mtUI strengthen the chest and arms, etc. 
Terluips the following will assist many of our readers 
to come to a judgment as to their lieigbt and pro¬ 
portions ; though they reftT only to mluimnm chest 
measurements for the Royal Navy. 

Height Inches 

Age without hIumss round 

ft. ins. chest. 

Bor.i between IS and IS^ . . S ni . . 30 l 

« r. ISi „ 16 . . 6 1| . . 31 

.. n IG „ 10^ . . 6 3| . . 31^ 

Weak Nrrveb (W, Heart).— You havconr siiicerest 
sympathy. But mind, no medicine will cure you. 
Ytiu mu-^t grow well gradually. Trv co<l-Urer oil 
for six we«*ka Tills is food, not medicine. Plenty 
of modemle outdoor exercise, and keep np your 
spirits, though we know this is not easy, ilead 
rather than think. 

IXDiGESTiox (Main Top).—You drink and smoke? 
Then don't. And don't go to sen as a coal trimmer. 
It is the veriest slavery. Not fit for a mine mule. 


WE-tK Axki.ka (Anxious Reader).—Seo a surgeon at 
once. No time to lose. 

CrRK FOR A Hairt Fack (P. J Mason ).—a razor. 

SWEETKXINO THK BllEATII, KTT. (Ajax).—1. If the 
foulness of breath comes from teeth, use dento- 
phrcnnlyne daily os a UmuIi wash. But it may come 
n^m iudigt'stiun or lungs, nivl you would have to | 
cousiilt a doctor. S. Yes, shaving makes tlie hair i 
grow. i 

SruATT's Patent Bonk Mkal (Old Reader).—Write 
direct to the firm, or ask your grocer, 

Ci>nTtxo Rip of (E.saa).—Dear me! 

Why, many a young fellow would rejoice iu them. 
Pray let N^ure alone. 

Toenail Ikurowino (Printer).—1. A •erious thing. 
You must see a surgeon soon, or you may liave to 
undergo a most painful oiieration. 3. Yes. 

Bicyclk, etc. (W.).— The size has nothing to do with 
it. Get a light strong roadster will) cusliion wheela 
3. Yea, almost invariably cock and hen from pigeons' 

Tate Worm IN Doo* (F. C. A).—Spratt's Cure, any 
chemist. Full directions given. 

Doo Howlixo to Mtrsic (Inquirer).—T,et him Iwwl 
by all meana A dog of this sort is valuable at 
time*. Whenever a hurdy-gurdy stops at our gate, 
we send our pet Newfoandiancl to join in ; the clTect 
is flue, but the Italian soon leaves iu disgust 

Canary Wheezing (E. T. Ely).—We fear yon have 
erred In your feeding. Give only the usn’ial hla<-k 
and white see<Is, green fiKx), iq/7*water, clean sand, i 
and put a few drops, say ten, of (Kircguric in iu 
water. Keep warm. 

Book on Canary Seed (Wlioj).—CasacH's; and you 
might odvertise for a second-liand copy, or get 
Upcott Gill's : it is far cheaper, ami goo«l also. Ad- 
drrs.s 170. Strand. Mr. Sumner, 13&, Oxfool Street, 
would BupiJy you with good Spanish seed. Glad you 
like our plate. 

Lf.oh Fat and Lrob Thin (Many Readers).—Logs 
have got monotonous Rend bock. 

Fijub in Hen (W. R Dougan).—Clcaolinesa Tlic 
dust bath, with plenty of sulphate. 

Carrolic Acid in Hutch (W. E. L,).—Wash It out, of 
course. 

Cage Maklng.— See our “Indoor Games,” a new 
edition of which is now being issued in sixpenny 
monthly parta 

Canarieb (Bird Lover).—You ask far too many ques¬ 
tions. 1. German breeding rage nest. 3. Any binl 
shop. S. The birds were in bod form, too weak, or 
perhaps you brwl too early in the year. 

Guinea Piob (A. H. J.).—Yes, water, but when green 
food is abundant they rarely drink. 

Pain in Chebt ( Anxious Inquirer).—No, we think It is 
only a stitch caused by indigestion. 

Boy's Tnonji.EB (Wigtonshlre).—No, only by strength 
of mind and prayer. Sorry for you. Get your health 
rc!«tnred if pnnsible. but nuthiug can be done without 
purity of mind and body. 

Pigeon Trapping (Ignoramus).—Wlmt your friend 
does amuuuU to theft, notluug less. iTay advise 
him. 


Quacks (McIntosh).—Newspapers who publish the 
wlvcrtisemenbi of sucli quacks as the man you name 
ought to Ite talMMicd. You muil take the bath. Con¬ 
sult your owu doctor. 

VARiorB (Loch na Nuagh).—1. No actual examina¬ 
tion. but certificates of ability would be required of 
cour.se. 3. Do not uuilcrstaiid yotL 8. Canary will 
come right in time. 4 . Not while hot. 

Canary Singing (Philomel).—Between that and six 
mouths. 

German Breicping Cage (A. Kerridge).—AlnjutTi. 6d. 
ouglit to get a very good one Any bird shop. 

Hand Camera. —Yon can get a single lens mounted 
from Lanca.ster, Colmore How, Birmlngliam, for 6i. 
J plate size, or a much lictter one for 7$. 6d. If you 
cannot niauiig(> a •‘doulJet," you tuul better go in 
fer one of these—preferably the second. 

Windmill (Robert A.).—The core is made by the 
pattern maker at the foundry of sand, to tlw sise of 
prints prtivideil by yon on the pattern. Cannot re¬ 
commend any special firm ; they all charge atmut the 
same, acconllng to weight, but for very tliin and 
also intricate patterns, they generally charge more, in 
accordance with amonut of work involved. You 
should have them east in guu-uietal, as it is much 
pleasauter to work, and looks better, at a very slight 
extra expense. 

PnoTOGRAPiiT (Oliver).—Yours is rather an amusing 
question : )'ou evidently do not iinderstaml that you 
have uioflc an enlargeir/>os(/tpe, viz. a transparency. 
If you wish to make an enlarge*! aega/ise you must 
first make a tniUB|iarciicy (by* contact) from your 
negative, and then enlarge from that instead of the 
negative. 

Electiiicity (W. T. Brattle).—If you make the 
dynamo yourself fnmi rough castings vou will urob- 
ably liave to jay almut lOi.; if you buy one reotiy 
made it will cost al>out 1&«. You can get u'ire Ac. 
from Messrs. Price A Co., 20, Ludgate Hill, E.C., but 
if you want the castings of that particular dynamo 
YOU must apply to Mr Bottone. An engine would 
DC ail expensive a<ldition : you would not get one 
under £5 or £6. A water motor would be cheaper, fur 
which apply to Mr. A. Walker, 9, Queen Anne Street, 
Stoki'-ou-Treut. 

PnoTMGiiAPHY (G. Mathesnn).—1. Yon can get appa¬ 
ratus at almost any cost from 12 j. M. to £31). but 3 mu 
bail better write for a catalogue to some well known 
maker, say J. Lancaster A &»n, Oolmore Row. Bir¬ 
mingham. If you nieau tliat you want a detertiv* 
camera, you had lK*tter get the “Talmcr,” which 
costs £3 Ibi. chcnpi'st form; or yon can use Stein’s 
circular camera; either can be got from Messrs. 
TaltwC A Earner. 7, Exchange Street, Blackburn. 
Lancashire. 3. Yes. it requires a certain amount of 
practice and skill to obtain really goorl resulta You 
ougiit to begin witli an ordinary camera and slow 
plates, nut with the instantaneous branch of tbs 
work. 

P. O.—Tliauks for yonr instructions as to .waterproof¬ 
ing btxits, which, as having been successfully ailopteil 
for fifteen \ ears, w’e quote. ” Take half a pound of 
mutton suet, melt it down, and add to it the same 
quantity e*f castor oil; scrape in a small pitroe of 
beeswax alxtui the size of a broad bean, and mix 
the lot well together. Wa.sh tlie boot in warm 
water, and then having melted the mixture rub it 
well into the leather.” 





















CHAPTER IX,— HARRY OVERHEARS AN INTERESTING 
CONVERSATION. 


^HE Orchid Seekers reached Siniawan very tired 
indeed. Soon after leaving the lovely little glade 
where the Collector replied to Harry’s question, 
“ Wliat is an orchid ? ” they struck another hatang 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL 
IN DORNEO. 

By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 
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path, or rather a continuation of the hr^, 
the result being exhaustion. 

Even Bounce's iron sinews felt the 
strain. Indeed, few exercises are more 
trying; every muscle—in feet, legs, back, 
neck, and arms—is employed in the 
constant effort to maintain the balance. 
Stiff, tired, bruised, and sore, the travellers 
welcomed the little Chinese town as a 
baven of rest indeed. 

Wo-Sing sat in his boat under a 
kajoT^ mat at the Siniawan landing place, 
leeping watch over the goods entrusted to 
his care. As the Dyak leaders appeared on 
the bank opposite the town, he ordered 
the sampans across to transport the 
wearied party. 

A notched log lay on the mud on the 
bank of the stream, with one end in the 
water—the usual makeshift pier; much 
better than none, however. Dyaks and 
Malays climbed down it, hanging on by 
their prehensile toes, and took their places 
in the boats. Bounce followed, groaning 
and gnimbling, for which he now had a 
sufficient excuse. 

** It ain't much of a ship,” he muttered, 
as he settled down, “ an’ it’s a mighty poor 
specimen of a hocean, but it's water any¬ 
how, and it does my eyes good to see it. 
Beeffng topsails in a g^e o’ wind’s no¬ 
thing to this ’ere tree-skippin’! ” 

As the stream was only about fifty yards 
wide, it certainly was a poor specimen of 
an ocean. 

Harry came next, feebly clinging. 
Boy rose up in the sampan to aid him, re¬ 
marking ; 

” Mud deep, Tuans'* 

Jack was speedily in a position to vouch 
for the truth of the Malay’s warning. In 
the pride of his heart disdaining assist¬ 
ance, his shaky legs gave way—he slipped 
off the log and fell in the mire up 
to his waist. There he stuck, as inert as 
a stray snag, and as helpless. He had 
not sufficient energy left to call out. Hertz 
and Boy rescued the animate “jetsam” 
and deposited it in the boat, woebe¬ 
gone and eaked with slime, but plucky 
still. 

“ It’ll rub off when it’s dry,” the unlucky 
one muttered, surveying his nether limbs 
with a look that plaMy expressed his 
feelings. “ It doesn’t matter, nothing 
matters; nothing ever will matter any 
more.” 

But Boy produced a knife and scraped 
away the greater part of the mud, while 
the little flotilla took a diagonal course to 
the opposite landing place. 

“ What, ” cried Bounce, as the leading 
sampan stopped; “ you don’t mean to 

say as we’ve reached port ? The v’yage 
ain’t over yet, aureZie / ” 

The sailor had just cut a monstrous 
plug of tobacco fi:om the roll he carried, 
and settled down to enjoy it. 

Wo-Sing exploded. The Chinese “ boy ” 
seemed unable to contemplate Bounce’s 
comical visage with gra^^ty. Or perhaps 
this was a laugh which he had bottled up 
when Jack fell into the mud, and which now 
escaped. He may have hesitated to laugh 
at the English gentleman, so gave the 
English sailor the benefit of the desire. 
Anyway he laughed—a boisterous crack 
something like the smack of a whip, and 
almost as brief! The risible dynamite 
having “gone off,” Wo-Sing himg his 
bead, half ashamed of his ill manners. 

“ This is Siniawan, sir,” he said, de¬ 


murely. “Boats can’t go up Sirambau 
stream.” 

“ Nor down, I dink; only corks,” Hertz 
inteijected. 

Bounce consigned the Chinese town 
to the tender mercies of a gale of wind, 
and scrambled ashore. The goods were 
landed, and the sampans drawm out of the 
water. They would not be required until 
the Orchid Seekers should change their 
headquarters from Sirambau to Bau, or 
elsewhere, as the search for the famous 
“blue” orchid demanded. 

Wo-Sing had foreseen that the Euro¬ 
peans would be unable to travel further 
that day, and was ready with a suggestion, 
not entirely disinterested, as it turned 
out. 

“ I think, sir,” he said, addressing Hertz, 
“ that we shall find Wang-lo here. He 
lives at Bau, but he has a shop at Siniawan 
and comes often. He is a very rich man, 
and,” sinking his voice to a whisper, 
“ a chief of the Kwnsi. If we ask him to 
lodge us to-night, he will not be so likely 
to watch us to-morrow and after. He will 
see what you do in Sarawak with his own 
eyes, and perhaps be content.” 

“ Good 1 Capital! ” Hertz exclaimed. 
“ Go to his house. Ashk him to take us 
in mit de baggage. Ve vill pay his sharge, 
so he hafe no egscuse. A Shinaman is 
always ready to make a liddle profit.” 

But this did not seem to suit Wo-Sing. 
He hesitated, confused. 

“ I think, sir, if Buyong goes, it will be 
better,” he faltered. “Wang-lo knows 
me, and may refuse.” 

Hertz fixed his keen blue eyes on Wo- 
Sing’s face. **Ach! Fery veil. Send 
Buyong. Vhere vill you pass de night ? ” 

Wo-Sing looked up and smiled. “As 
your servant, sir, I shall be able to get into 
Wang-lo’s house; he will not see me.” 

Hertz looked thoughtful, but asked for 
no explanation. Perhaps he guessed some¬ 
thing of the truth. Wo-Sing had been 
very eager to start firom Kuching, and 
eagerness about anything is foreign to the 
Cleese character. Even their money¬ 
making is methodical. 

Wang-lo was at home, and quite willing 
to turn his house into a “ travellers’ rest ” 
for the time. Indeed, it may be taken for 
granted that he would have been perfectly 
ready to do anything asked of him, if able— 
at a price. 

A big, burly Celestial, clad in the usual 
blue trousers, and a jacket that revealed 
a vast expanse of naked yellow chest; 
with heavj', impassive, pockmarked fea¬ 
tures—no index whatever to his cha¬ 
racter—pig’s eyes, and pendent pigtail. 

He greeted the travellers civilly enough, 
and conducted them to a large bare room 
—bamboo walls and floor, of course. A 
coolie brought water, and mats, on which 
Jack and Harry promptly flung them¬ 
selves down. Wo-Sing entered carrying 
on his shoulder a package, which concealed 
his face. He also lay down, turning his 
face to the wall, until Wang-lo disap¬ 
peared, when he arose to assist Gani, the 
Malay cook, to prepare food. 

^{yait and his tribesmen went on to 
Sirambau, promising to return early in the 
morning with sufficient force to carry the 
whole of the goods up the mountain to the 
Dyak “ house,” whence, for the present. 
Hertz intended to prosecute the search. 

Scarcely a glance had the youthful 
adventurers bestowed upon the town. A 


rather uninteresting place, Siniawan was 
inhabited almost solely by Chinese traders 
and gardeners. The former carried on a 
considerable commerce with the Dyaka 
and the Chinese gold-workers and anti¬ 
mony miners; the latter supplied their 
fellow countrymen with vegetables and 
fruit. The houses were of bamboo^ 
thatched with pedm-leaves chiefly, ma¬ 
terials the most easily procured. 

That night even the mosquitoes were 
powerless to interfere with their rest, 
though both Jack and Harry had ar¬ 
ranged their mosquito-nets anything but 
carefully. The experienced Collector was 
more particular. But there might not 
have been a thirsty mosquito in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and Wang-lo’s hard mats might 
have been luxurious couches stuffed with 
Bwansdown, so soundly did the travellers 
slumber. When Harry awoke he found 
the sun well up, and the room unoccupied: 
save by himself and Jack, who was snoring 
peacefolly. Harry seized his brother’s 
shoulder to shake it, but drew back his 
hand, listening intently. 

Boisterous laughter in the next room !— 
with only a wall of beaten-out beimboo in¬ 
tervening. Then an unmistakable femi¬ 
nine giggle I The first explosive laugh 
must have been emitted by Wo-Sing, none 
other. But the giggle ? Ah I 

“ Why have you come, Wo-Sing ? 
Why are you here ? If father catches you, 
he-” 

Another giggle, smothered this time. 

The voice was soft and silvery—& 
woman’s; and, wonder of wonders, speak¬ 
ing excellent English. So astonished was. 
Harry that he did what under other cir¬ 
cumstances he would have blushed to think 
I of, placed his ear against the bamboo- 
partition and hstened. 

“I have come to see you, Li-dah» 
What do you think ? Ha, ha, ha I—Ha^ 
ha, ha, ha 1 ” 

“ Te-he I Te-fie I Te-he 1 ” 

So contagious were the bass and treble 
laughs that Harry with difficulty refirained 
from making the duet a trio. 

“ Well, I’m sure I Wliatever next ? ” he 
thought. This was next: 

“ When did you come from Bau, Li- 
dah?” 

“ When did you come from Kuching ? 

“ Ha, ha, ha I Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

“ Te-he I Te-he I ” 

“ What softs 1 ” murmured the listener. 

A rustling of silk followed, then more 
giggling—stifled, and explosive laughs. 
Could the gentleman be embracing the 
lady, or merely converting her arm into 
a pump-handle ? No crack being handy, 
Harry could not tell. 

“Li-dah, when did you come from 
Bau ? ” Wo-Sing repeated. 

” Last week. When did you come ? 

“ Last night.” 

“ Noh—goh-h-h-h 1 ” snored Jack, pro¬ 
voking a renewal of the merriment. Of 
course the snore was distinctly audible in 
the next room. 

“Why did Wang-lo come?” Wo-Sing 
asked. “ Hasn’t the Kunsi many meet¬ 
ings ? ” 

“ The council meets every week.” 

“ Have strangers come from Singa¬ 
pore ? ” 

“ I have heard so. I have not seen 
them.” 

“ Ah 1 is your father chief now ? ” 

“ Yes ; Wang-lo is chief of the EunsV* 
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So I heard in Kuching. I heard that 
he was very busy—buying arms and 
boats." 

“ Why, who told you ? " 

“ A Dyak bird. Ha, ha!—Ha, ha, hal" 

“Te*hel Te-he I " 

Har^’ listened intently. Ue had caught 
the drift of Wo-Sing’s questions. Evi¬ 
dently the Kajah’s confidence in his ser¬ 
vant was not misplaced. Wo-Sing had 
oertainly lost no time in attempting to get 
information of the doings of the suspected 
Kunsi. But he was also very cautious, 
and pursued the subject no further, not 
desiring to arouse suspicion. A pause 
followed the laughter, then Wo-Sing spalve 
again, in a very ditferent tone. Very 
seriously he asked what certainly w as a 
very serious question. 

“ When will you marry me, Li-dah-? " 

Harry heard a half sob; but it was im¬ 
mediately followed by a giggle. 

" I shall never marry, Wo-Sing." 

** I hear you are going to marry Inchi 
Ch’en. I w'on’t believe that." 

Another pause. A rustle. Then, very 
faintly: 

“ Four months ago father said I w^as to 
marry Inchi Ch’en. I said I would die. 
He said ‘ Die then.’ I thought I w ould 
run away. But no. For where could I 
run? To Kuching? The Bajah is just; 
he would send me back to Bau. ’flien 
they quarrelled—father and Inchi Ch’en, 
and so I escaped. But they will soon be 
friends again—they have business.” 

“And then, Li-dah?” Wo-Sing’s voice 
was pathetic enough now, and Harry 
knew that he was deeply, dismally in love 
with his companion. 

“ I shall die." 

“No. I shall be at Sirambau, Bau, or 
Bidi a long time. AVhen W'ang-lo and 
Inchi Ch’en are friends—w hen Inchi Ch’en 
claims his wife, you run to me.” 

“ To you ? Te-he I Te-he I ” Harr>" felt 
qiiite sorry for the poor lover, thus laughed 
at. “ What for should I run to you ? " 

“ To marry me instead of Inchi Ch’en. 
You hate him. You don’t hate me.” 

“ Te-he ! Te-he I I marry you ?—you ? 
Oh, Wo-Sing, I should laugh at you every 
day." 

“ That I would like. It would be sing¬ 
ing birds. Oh, Li-dah, do you remember 
when w'e were little—when we learnt 
English out of the same book at the 
Mission School ?—when w'e w'ere good boy 
and good girl ? Ah, I never shall forget. 
You said you would marry me then, some 
day. I shall always think of that. When 
I heard of Inchi Ch’en I thought of it, 
and I knew you w’ould not marry him. 
When will you marry me, Li-dah ? " 

Harry heard no more. He suddenly 
remembered that he was playing the part 
of Paul Pry. His face flushed. 

“Jackl" he cried, “wake up! It’s 
eight o’clock, and we’re left behind, I be¬ 
lieve.” 

Jack gnmted, rolled over, and opened 
his eyes. 

“ Eh ! what do you say ? ” 

“Mr. Hertz has gone; I don’t know 
•where. Get up.” 

Jack sprang up, stretchmg his arms 
high over his head and yawning, “ Oh, 
dear," he groaned,” I’m as stiff as a poker, 
and as sore as a big boil.” 

Here Wo-Sing entered, very subdued, 
and wdth a suspicious moisture in his eyes. 

“ Mr. Hertz and Mr. Bounce have gone 


to seethe Dyaks start with the loads,"he 
said. “ Mr. Hertz will come back soon. 
Gani is getting your breakfast." 

Presently Gani entered with a chicken 
and rice, followed by Wang-lo. The big 
chief of the Kunai started and frowned 
when he saw Wo-Sing, but did not ad¬ 
dress him. Wo-Sing bowed and stood 
back, meeting his host’s malevolent 
glances with steady, fearless gaze. Wang- 
lo spoke a few words of greeting and in¬ 
quiry, which Wo-Sing intei’preted, and 
left the room. Not a w'ord did he utter 
to the youth, who Harry now’ knew was 
his daughter’s lover. Harry ate his 
breakfast almost in silence, and walked 
out on the verandali to look round. 

A pretty girl tripped by, charmingly 
dressed as a Malay lady of position in a 
gold-embroidered silk jacket with a gold 
lace edging, and silk sarong worked with 
gold. But she was unlike the Malay 
maidens, w'hose attire is often dirty, in 
other respects. Her hair, lustrous as 
satin, was coiled close to her head in neat 
plaits; her face, dead-white but not in the 
least ghastly, shone with health and good 
spirits. Her teeth w’ere pearly w’hite ; the 
Malay girls stain theirs black w’ith sinka^ 
or burnt cocoanut oil, and they are often 
iridescent with penang juice, which also 
stains their lips and chins brick-red. 
Beautiful the Chinese maiden w as not, as 
we understand the term—each race has 
its owTi standard—her face was too broad 
and too Hat, her eyes too small and 
obhque. But she was decidedly good- 
looking, and very pleasing in her rich 
dress. 

“ Good morning, sir," she said, showing 
all her pearly teeth in a rather broad 
smile. Then, with a smothered “ Te- 
he I ” she vanished through an adjacent 
doorway. 

Harry was so taken aback by her ap¬ 
pearance that he omitted to return her 
greeting. 

“ So that’s Li-dah, I presume," he 
reflected; “ Wo-Sing’s sweetheart. I 

wonder if she named the day. And that 
! burly ruffian, Wang-lo, is her father! 

I It’s hard to believe, and harder to under- 
I stand. Learned English at the Mission 
I School ? Well, after this, nothing will 
' astonish me. Her papa evidently objects; 

wouldn’t speak a w^ord to the handsome 
] lover; looked as if he wouldn’t mind cut¬ 
ting his throat though.” 

His reflections were interrupted by 
Hertz, who sviddenly appeared beneath 
the verandah with Bounce and Palmm. 

“ Vherc’s Yack ?” he cried. ‘‘Nodt 
avake yet ? Shtir him oop, und tell him 
to come along mit W’o-Sing. Dere’s a 
long climb before you dat you von’t like 
in de hot sun adt noon.” 

Harry delivered the message and got 
I his gun. Then the party left the house 
of the big Celestial, into whose care the 
boats had been given until required. 

Wo-Sing seemed in very low' spirits— 
turned round several times, and looked 
back furtively. Harry could not resist 
the temptation to do likewise. The 
Chinese beauty stood on the verandah, 
gazing after them. Presently Hertz 
looked back—the action appeared to be 
contagious. Harry stole a glance at the 
Collector's face. Hertz was smiling; an 
odd expression in his eyes, an amused 
twinkle. He, in his turn, glanced at Wo- 
Sing, w’alking along wdth e 3 es cast down. 
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quite unconscious that two of his com¬ 
panions had discovered his secret. Then 
Hertz glanced at Harrjr and saw that his 
knowledge was shared by that young 
gentleman. 

“ Ach ” he said, “ human nature in 
Borneo ish moosh like human nature else- 
vhere.” 

Wo-Sing looked up quickly, but nobody 
was regarding him. The Collector ap¬ 
peared to bo deeply interested in a lofty 
tapong tree. Harry was looking straight 
ahead at Siiambau, which from this point 
of view’ appeared to be a single peak, 
seventeen hundred feet high. All the land 
round Siniawan had been cleared, and 
afforded no shelter from the scorching sun; 
but in front and to right and left the 
jungle extended up the mountain slope 111 
all shades of green; here bright, where a 
grove of palms marked the site of a Dyak 
village more than a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea ; there Dyak clearings, 
almost brown. 

The path, if such it may be called, lay 
in the bed of a moimtain torrent—now 
dry—and must every now and then, after 
a heavy shower, have been impassable. 
It was roughly paved with stones, which, 
as the ascent became steeper, changed to 
rude steps, mostly' very high, and requir¬ 
ing considerable exertion to climb. 

These soon changed to notched trunks 
of trees Ictading from rocky platform to 
rocky platform. Very difficult ladders the 
youths found them I There were no rungs 
to grasp hand over hand; the trunk had 
to be clasped with the arms, just as the 
bears at the Zoo climb their poles. Lean 
the pole a little out of the perpendicular, 
remove the steps and replace them with 
notches, and you have it! 

Bounce’s odd remarks kept the party in 
continual good humour. 

“ I say, Wo-Sing," he shouted, at the 
top of the third pole, “ bow far d’ 3'0 make 
it to the mast-head, now ? ” 

Wo-Sing did not know’, and said so, ex¬ 
ploding, of course. The pain of parting 
with Li-daii w as soon forgotten, 

“ Ask Ptdiam,” Bounce went on. 

But Paham did not know'. Neither did 
Gani. They came from a distant station. 
Boy and the other Malays, with the 
Dyaks, were at the village by this time. 

Bounce chew’ed his quid in silence for 
a moment, then sang out: 

“ When you gets to the mast-head, just 
you tell them theer Dyaks to rig this ’ere 
ship. It’ll take some rope, I’ll allow, but 
rope’s cheap enough hereabouts. You’ve 
only got to go into the jungle an’ cut it, 
any length as you wants he alluded to 
the useful rattan—“ an’ it’ll make the 
craft look a lot more ship-shape. Tell 
’em as they can’t expect a British sailor 
to wisit ’em if he has to swarm up bare 
poles. I didn’t come this way last time," 
he added, turning to Hertz. ” We stuck 
to the water all the way to Bow ”—thus 
the sailor persisted in pronouncing Bau 
—“ an’ I wjsli we’d done it now’. Wo was 
only capsized tour limes, if I ’members 
right.” 

But if the path was laborious, the 
scenery made ample compensation. On 
either side gi ew lotty fruit trees—durienu 
ten feet in circumference and a hundred 
and thirty feet higli, crow’ded as closely 
as trees in the jungle. Mangusteins, 
rambutans, all the varieties the youths 
had observed in the Chinaman’s deserted 
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garden, and many others, intermingled 
with glorious tree-ferns spreading their 
gi'eat fronds in every direction, lianas, | 
climbing rattans, and tliickets of bamboos 
fifty feet high. | 

Every now and again the travellers 
halted at a platform where the Dyaks I 
had placed rude benches. Here were to i 
be obtained rest and refreshment;—tiny ' 
rills of water splashed and trickled from | 
bamboo tubes, also the handiwork of the i 
Dyaks, who have led the little streams 
from their natural courses to the side of i 
the rooky path. From some of these I 
resting places the views of the surround¬ 
ing country, spread out like a panorama 
below, were magnificent. 

But Hertz at least had no eye for 
scenery. His gaze wandered incessantly 
from the boughs overhead to the carpet 
of verdure beneath their feet, and from 
side to side, but through a break in the 
foliage he never looked. At each few 
steps he paused, adjusting the ready field- 
glass to peer upwards, stooping to gather | 
a flower or a leaf, which was consigned to 
the wooden box—padded with felt to ex- i 
elude the sun—across his shoulders, or j 
thrown aside after examination. All his , 
leisure hours henceforth were devoted to ; 
the study, dissection, and classification of ! 
plants w’hich could not be carried home. I 
It was a real course of botanj’ which the | 
young men went through, night after 1 
night, in the weeks that followed, and | 
they profited by it all their lives long. | 
Scientific lectures have rarely been | 
delivered in such scenes — makeshift i 
hut in the jungle, natural cave, Dyak • 
“house,” lighted by a candle stuck 
in a bottle; professor and students 
squatted on the floor of loose sticks, sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of naked Dyaks 
squatting in ranks, chewing j^enang 
silently in awe ! i 

The Malays were not so impressed, j 
More famili^ with white men, and sus¬ 
tained by the pride of their Moslem creed, | 
they would not admit that any proceed- i 
ings of a Christian w’ere above their ; 
intelligence. Yet they w'ere often uneasy, t 
and in their desire to hide the feeling they I 
even disregarded the rules of politeness— I 


singing extracts from the Koran as they 
lay upon their backs, so loud sometimes 
that Boy was sent to bid them hold 
their tongues. 

For a botanist, or even for an unscien¬ 
tific lover of flowers, that path up Siram- 
bau seemed to traverse a garden of 
enchantment. The youths saw aromatic 
gardenias, masses of white blossom on 
bushes three feet high; rhododendrons 
—pink, crimson, scarlet, yellow', blood- 
colour; Nepentfies —climbing “pitcher” 
plants, here w^hite with rosy pink spots, 
of the shape of a claret jug and as largo; 
there purple with pink fluted mouth 
and great green lid, some capable of hold¬ 
ing tw'o quarts of liquid; here again red 
—a long tube with green base and frilled 
mouth of coral I 

“Ploonder—all ploonder; budt nodt 
now,” Hertz remarked. “ Ve gome back 
dis vay; if nodt ve gome again. Some 
day I dissect a ‘ pitcher.’ ” 

“ I say, skipper,” Bounce interjected, 
“ is it a fact as the monkeys drinks out o’ 
them great jugs? ” 

“ May be. I nefer saw him. Keep a 
sharp look-out. Bounce, und tell me vhen 
you gatch him doing idt.” 

Soon afterwards. Hertz being alone, 
Wo-Sing approached him and w’hispered : 

“ At Wang-lo’s house, sir, I beard the 
Kunsi is gathering boats and arms. I do 
not know whj'.” 

“ Ach I ” was the reply, “ ve go to Bau 
und see ash soon ash possible.” 

Upwards, still upw^ards, past a Dyak 
village, just showing through a grove of 
palms, which Wo-Sing said must be 
Bombok, and on, along a fairly level 
path, winding among huge rocks, to 
Sirambau, hiding in its palm groves, 
buried from the world on the side of a 
moimtain. Meta, the orang haya, w’ith 
his son Nyait, came to meet them and 
to conduct them to the principal “house” 
—a long building, indeed, some four 
hundred feet from end to end, erected on 
piles tw'enty feet high, and comprising 
an outer and inner verandah—the first 
open to the sky—and the sleeping apart¬ 
ments under the roof. This house w'as 
connected with the next by a bamboo plat¬ 


form or bridge. The reason was obvious 
—^the interv'ening ground space being one 
huge dust-heap. 

Sirambau is imlike most Dyctk villages, 
invariably called “houses,” in that it 
comprises more than one building. Some 
Dyak “ houses ” are a thousand feet long, 
the dw’elling place of the entire clan. The 
orang ka/ya'a apartment is always in the 
middle; to right and left range the sleep¬ 
ing quarters of the villagers’ wives and 
children, behind the inner verandah. 

Meta shook hands all round, and made 
a little flow^ery speech of welcome, in¬ 
terpreted by Boy. Hertz replied, and the 
party ascended a notched log to the outer 
verandali. Meta conducted them to the 
inner verandah, w here great preparations 
for a feast were going on. Numerous 
ladies of various ages, in short petticoat 
and a vast quantity of brass wire, crowded 
roimd, smiling and laughing. The girls 
W'ere not in the least shy, which is more 
than can be said for Jack and Harry. 
Over the din rang Bounce’s cheery voice ; 
he W'as superintending the ascent of the 
baggage from the ground to the verandah 
with many cries of : 

“ Belay there, my lass ! Now my little 
dears, stand aside, if you please I Bear a 
hand, 3 'ou in the blue petticoat an’ shell 
necklace! That’s right, me hearties! 
Pull aw'ay! ” 

Of course the girls did not understand 
a word the old salt said. But judging 
from their screams of laughter and i-ushes 
to and fro, their ignorance of English 
made his cheery exclamations all the 
more funny. An orang putih of Bounce’s 
kind did not visit Sirambau every day. 

On their knees in a corner of the 
verandah, busily engaged prising the lid 
off a strong iron-bound box, were Hertz 
and Wo-Sing. The case contained the 
magic-lantern, which was speedily brought 
to light, also the necessary sheet and box 
of slides. 

^^Ach I ” Hertz cried, “ dis efening vegife 
de Dyaks a treadt. After dat ve vill hafe 
all de village bringing in orchids by 
dozens 1 Ach I dere ish nodings like magic 
to make natifes vork ! ” 

( 7(9 he continued.) 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA, 
By a. Laurie, 


Maurice Kerdie'* “4 Marvellous ConquestRaymond FritoUP etc. 
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A xel was too intelligent not to be struck 
with the result of the g^'mnastic 
treatment on Gulloe. Mr. Akerstrom’s 
proceedings were quite a revelation to 
him. At every step in the patient’s re¬ 
covery, at every success, he felt a mys¬ 
terious hope W'ithin him. If this treat¬ 
ment produced such effects, why could it 
not produce still more extraordinary ones ? 
If the activity of the muscular fibres could 
bo thus awakened by mechanical means, 
what could not the nervous system yield 
•to similar influences ? This is w'hat he 
asked himself. New prospects opened be¬ 
fore his 3 'oung eyes. With his customary 
ardour, and without neglecting his daily 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A RAY OF HOPE. 

occupations, he plunged into the study of 
medical gymnastics. And the more he 
studied, the more he became imbued with 
the principles which we Swedes had the 
honour to discover, and w’hich will before 
long be recognised in all the countries of 
the world, and the more he began to 
hope that if he could not cure his father, 
he could at least considerably improve his 
condition. 

For you have, of course, guessed, my 
boys, that that was the dream that Axel 
cherished after he had assisted in the re¬ 
covery of Gulloe. 

However, he had no intention of being 
in a hurry, or of saying a word to his 


mother of the attempt he was meditating 
until he w’as quite sure of his ^ound, and 
could without hesitation continue in the 
course he had decided on. 

And how he studied, and how hard he 
worked I I had heard that poor Rose was 
secretly worrying herself about it, not 
W'ithout reason. Often she noticed in the 
morning that Axel had not slept in the 
bed during the night. “ Can there be any 
sense in that ? ” she asked herself. “ Not 
only is he risking his health in working 
all the night instead of sleeping like a 
reasonable man, but he is spoiling his 
eyes, and burning at least a kroner’s worth 
of oil in the lamp I ” That was a double 
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grievance for old Rose, and Axel had some 
trouble in keeping her quiet, and prevent¬ 
ing her from complaining to Madame 
Ebersen. 

“ My good Rose,” he would say to her, 
“ do not worry yourself. I shall sleep 
when I have time to do so.” 

“ And time to be ill, Mr. Axel! You will 
be in a nice mess if that happens.” 

“But 1 am wonderfully well.” 

“ But we want you to keep well, and we 
do not want you to burn as much oil in a 
week as ought to last us a month.” 

“ When I am a big doctor, Rose, I will 
make you a present of a hogshead of oil; 
that will pay you ten times over for what 
I am burning now.” 

“ Oh yes 1 You go the way to be a big 
doctor! Since you have taken it into 
yom* head to work during the night you 
do not look well at all, Mr. Axel. And 
one of these mornings you will have to 
take to your bed.” 

“ Hush, Rose, please ! Do not let my 
mother hear you. Keep the secret just a 
little longer; that is all I ask. You are 
much too sensible to try and injure me by 
telling my mother something I do not 
wsh her to know.” 

“ You are an old coax, ^Ir. Axel, and 
you do just as you like, of course,” said 
Rose, mollihed at the flattery ; “ but take 
care ! If you do not look well, I shall 
tell, and we will put a stop to this work at 
night, which for my part I do not see the 
use of. I warrant you know now as much 
as the bigwigs, and there is no need to 
give yourself all this drudgery.” 

Axel laughed, and sometimes, as I 
happen to know, after he hatl spent the 
night at work he would tumble the bed 
about so os to put Madame Rose oil 
the scent. But the silent testimony of 
the empty lamp was against him, and if 
Madame Ebersen had taken notice of the 
old servant’s murmurs, she would have 
heard of her son’s night watches, and in 
her love for him she would have objected 
to them. 

But this lady, who was of so noble and 
elevated a character, had a certain lofty 
reserve w’hich hindered her from taking 
much notice of what was passing around 
her. Absorbed in the care of her husband, 
he and his son were the only people who 
seemed to her to exist. She accepted the 
devotion of the old servant as if it were 
something quite natural, and believed, I 
am persuaded, in all good faith, that Rose 
and the race of Roses w’ere sent into the 
w orld simply to look after her and her 
people. In her dealings with her inferiors 
she was always the perfection of courtesy, 
differing in that respect from a good many 
other ladies; but this in no w ay prevented 
her thinking that the old nurse existed 
only for her serv ice. And so Axel was 
free to pursue liis studies in peace, though 
it w’as a heavy bmrden to him, in addition 
to his manual labour and the necessity for 
his continuing to attend the university 
lectures. 

But w hat caimot one do at his age ? 
Axel Ebersen, sustained by the ardent 
desire w’hich had arisen in him of coming 
to his father's help, lost not a jot of his 
vivacity of intelligence or of his bodily 
health. 

About this time, my boys, an unhoped 
for stroke of good fortime had befallen me. 
At different times I had sent to the 


what dry ones perhaps, but they had been 
inserted. They had been noticed by the 
press ; and I confess that the little vanity 
of seeing myself in print would have been 
enough for me without any further prac¬ 
tical result. But to my great surprise, I 
received one fine day a very kind letter 
from the editor of the above-named review, 
asking me to contribute another series of 
articles, and enclosing a cheque for eighty 
kroners. 

Of coiu^ I was elated, and of course I 
went in search of my sister-in-law, 

“ Dame Ulrica,” said I, “ here is a nice 
round sum come down from the skies ! I 
want to spend it for Stella’s amusement. 


could accept her invitation without being 
indiscreet. Go some Saturday afternoon, 
hand her over to Madame Ebersen, and 
get back for school on Monday. In that 
way everybody will be satisfied; for I 
suppose that by seeing the world, you 
mean sending Stella to your friends ? ” 

“ Surely, yes; and she can only bo tho 
gainer by passing a few weeks with a 
person like Madame Ebersen.” 

“ Oh! ” said my sister-in-law, who often 
took me to task for what she called my 
worship of Axel’s mother. “ Of coiurso 
that family is perfection, we know. Well, 
if Madame Ebersen is willing, T have 
no objection, and I am contented to let 


“ What would you say if we were to get father well?” 


The child wants a change ; it is not natural 
that a young girl should pass her life 
shut up all the time with two old people. 
She ought to see a little of the world. It 

would open her ideas-” 

“ Hum ! ’* said Dame Ulrica. 

“ And if you like, you can both take a 
trip to Upsala.” 

“Both! ” said Dame Ulrica, with a start. 
“ Do you mean me ? ” 

“ Whom else should I mean ? ” 

“ You have gone out of your mind, I 
think. I do not W'ant to see the world, 
Esaias; I have seen all I want of it. 
And yet,” she continued after a moment’s 
silence, “ that has notliing to do with it. 
Madame Ebersen has invited the child 
so often and so cordially that I think we 


You 


Stella stay a little time with her. 
had better write and ask.” 

That evening I wrote to Upsala, and in 
return I received a hearty and pressing 
invitation. Madame Ebersen said she 
would be delighted to have my niece’s 
company for some time, and added that 
the moment was well chosen, as the 
“ Stockliolm Nation ” club were about to 
give an evening in honour of Axel’s get¬ 
ting his licentiate ; and that Stella’s pre- . 
sence w’ould add to her son’s happiness. 

And once more therefore Stella and I 
were on the road to the Ebersens. I con¬ 
fess that I was glad and proud when I 
introduced my dear girl; and Madame 
Ebersen seemed charmed with her too, 
and taking her to the window she lifted 
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ofiT the fur cap which covered her beautihil 
hair, and looked into her face for a little 
time, and then gently kissed her on the 
forehead. 

“ Dear Mr. Bistrom,” she said, turning 
towards me, “ you have brought us a 
flower which will make our sad home 
more cheerfuL Thank you I Your only 
fear need be that I may not give her back 
to you 1 And you, dear child, you must 
stay with us as long as ever you can. 
^el will be so happy at seeing you again. 
He has never forgotten his little friend, 
and happier still will he be at finding her 
so charming 1 ” 

Stella replied with an air of graceful 
modesty, and I was well satisfied at the 
kindness with which she had been wel¬ 
comed. Axel, who came in a few minutes 
after our arrival, appeared delighted to see 
us. Five minutes afterwards Stella and 
he were talking away as frankly and 
amicably as in the days of their childhood; 
and as they did so Madame Ebersen spoke 
to me of his high opinion of my niece. 
And I was happy in thinking that wdien 
she knew her better she would like her 
■even more. 

I left her at Upsala, a little scared per¬ 
haps at finding herself among strangers, 

. she who had never been a day away from 
Dame Ulrica and her old uncle, but full of 
an enthusiastic affection, such as youth 
will suddenly conceive, for Axel’s mother, 
so noble and yet so cruelly troubled. As 
I took my leave, Madame Ebersen put her 
arm affectionately roimd Stella’s neck, 
and said to me : 

“ Tell your sister, Mr. Bistrom, that 
this dear child is safe with me. I am 
now to know the happiness of having a 
daughter, and I love her already as if she 
were of the same parentage as Aiel.” 

And as she spoke she kissed her. 

By the look in Stella’s eyes I could see 
the affection with which her great finend 
had inspired her, and I left them, my 
heart rather heavy at separating from the 
child even for a little time, but happy all 
the same at having left her in such hands. 

When she came home for the first time, 
she told us all about her life at the Eber- 
eens. 

One evening Axel came in, his eyes 
sparkling, his face animated. In silence 
he made several turns of the room in I 
which sat Madame Ebersen and Stella, | 
the mother quiet and thoughtful in her | 
arm-chair by the side of the sofa on which 
lay the sick man, his thin white hands 
crossed on his black robe and the shaded 
light of the lamp falling on his snowy hair; 
the girl near her embroidering a cushion 
destined for those feet w’earied with the 
hard journey of life. Axel w^alked about 
the room, and Stella, who could read his 
face, knew that he had some great scheme 
in his mind. 

Suddenly he stopped, and catching hold 
of his mother’s hands he said in a thrill¬ 
ing voice: 

“ Mother! What would you say if we 
were to get father well ? ” 

“Alas!” answered Madame Ebersen, 
quite startled. “ What is the matter with 
yon, my boy ? Has not everything been 
tried, and in vain, unhappily 1 He lives, 
or rather he exists. Is not that all we 
can ever hope for ? ” 

“Up to now, yes 1 But if I tell you that 
there is a treatment which might perhaps 
restore to him a spark of life ? ” 


“ If there be such a treatment. Axel, I 
say that at any cost we ought to try it for 
him.” 

“Poor dear mother! Have you not 
borne enough already ? But this treat¬ 
ment is neither costly nor difficult.” 

“ Then why wait ? ” 

“ I must have your consent before I 
begin it.” 

“ I trust you, my son. Whatever you 
do will be well done.” 

“ I have thoroughly studied the matter,” 
said Axel, after a short silence, “ and I am 
convinced that there is a chance of re¬ 
covery for him. Besides, what do we ' 
risk ? We have tried everything in vain, 
alas I The treatment I am thinking of 
is entirely external, and is free from I 
danger ; and it may bring about a marked | 
improvement in our invalid’s condition, i 
Doctor Olaus in his book, Doctor Martens i 
in his pubhc lectures, have given decisive 1 
examples of this. We might try it, mother, i 
even if we were merely preparing a de- | 
ception for ourselves. But I have great j 

hopes, ^eat hopes-” i 

Madame Ebersen had listened to her I 
son with increasing emotion. She had i 
risen, with her eyes humid, her face lighted I 
with gladness. I 

“Axel!” she said, throwing her arms ' 
roimd her son’s neck, “ why do you talk ! 
of deception ; why do you doubt ? Y"ou | 
will emo j’^our father ; I see it, I feel it ! j 
Oh! my dear boy! my dear boy! My | 
blessing on the day w'hen you came into , 
I the world I Thanks to you, j^our unfor- I 
j tunate father w'ill be brought back to life, ' 
to consciousness, to happiness! Ah, what I 
mother would not envy me my son ? | 
Was there ever one as happy as I ? ” i 
And she burst into tears of joy and hope. | 
Stella also cried, and even Axel’s eyes | 
grew' moist with tears. With gentle words | 
he soothed his mother to calmness, almost | 
frightened that at the very beginning she | 
had seen his father recovered and saved. 
It was that that Axel had feared, and it ! 
was to save her a bitter disappointment 
that he had not told her of his plan until | 
he had assured himself of the chances of 
success. I 

“ Dear mother,” he said, making her | 
sit dowm, and wiping away the tears that 
rolled dowm her beautiful pale face, “ w'e I 
must arm ourselves with patience and cou¬ 
rage ; W'e. must try without ceasing to fan 
the vital spark that is left, and we must I 
rest contented if w'e bring about even the | 
slightest improvement in his condition, j 
Slight as it may be, it wrill be w'elcome 
compared to the state in w'hich he is now'. 
And if we succeed in curing him com- i 

pletely-” 1 

“Which you will do, my dear Axel! 

I have faith in you; haven’t you, dear 
Stella?” 

“ Oh yes; if it can be done, he w'ill do 
it.” 

Axel smiled and shook his head. 

“ What can be done we will do,” said 
he; “ but I repeat it, do not expect too 
much if you do not wish to be disap¬ 
pointed. Father is there, paralysed, in¬ 
capable of any movement. Let us be 
happy if we can infuse the least energy 
into his motionless limbs, if. thanks to our 
treatment, ho recovers even so far as to 

use his arms or his legs-” 

“ And his mind. Axel ? He will recog¬ 
nise us ? He will speak to us ? ” 

“ Dear mother, we will try ! Be reso¬ 


lute, be indefatigable, and let us trust to 
the future.” 

“ When shall we begin ? ” said Madame 
Ebersen, twisting her handkerchief in her 
hands. 

In the feverish glitter of her eyes, in the 
rosy flush that glowed on her cheeks, he 
could see that a fever of impatience was 
devouring her. 

Axel’s face clouded. 

“ Dear mother,” he said softly, as he 
kissed her hands, “this is w'hat I was 
afraid of. You are going to make your¬ 
self ill. How can I do anything for him 
if it is to react on you, if every alternation 
of good or ill is to give you pain ? ” 

“Axel,” said Madame Ebersen, in a 
trembling voice, “what has been killing 
me is the doing nothing for him; the 
seeing him left like this without malting 
an effort for his recovery. Yes, I know, 
I know', everything has been done, every¬ 
thing. Y’^ou have been for him, for me, 
more than a son ever was. Forgive me 
if I have seemed to say anything to the 
contrary. But you know what I mean. 
Fear nothing for me. I will be strong, I 
will be brave. Only let us begin. See to 
it! Do not leave him longer in that state 
which is worse than death ! ” 

And she rose and pressed her hand 
to her forehead in a gesture of anguish. 
Then Stella (although she did not say so, 
but it w’as evident that she did so from 
her story) came to Axel’s help, and calmed 
the poor mother, and comforted her, and 
encouraged her by her sweet and serious 
kindness. Poor Madame Ebersen ! 

She went to bed that night with a feel¬ 
ing she had not had for years—that of 
hope. There was little sleep, however, 
in the little white house. Stella, who re¬ 
mained with Madame Ebersen, found her 
every now and then with her eyes open, 
her hands clasped, and her face tr^s- 
figured. Our dear girl shared her emotion. 
She scolded herself, it is true, for disobey¬ 
ing Axel’s orders, but she saw that 
Madame Ebersen had need of relief, and 
till the daylight came she let her talk of 
this unhoped-for chance of recovery, of 
her future plans, of praises of Axel. 

And the new treatment was begim. It 
consisted, as I have already' explained, in 
scientific massage, in artificial movements 
j applied to the invalid’s locomotor organs, 
so as to make them do their work, and by 
I reciprocal action affect the torpid nervous 
centres. 

Madame Ebersen would have taken 
part in the operations, but she was not 
i able to do so. Try all she could, it was 
impossible for her to school herself to 
the perfect regularity of movement that 
w'as absolutely necessary. Rose w'as too 
clumsy; Mr. Akerstrom, in spite of his 
wish to be of use, was too busy. It was 
Stella, therefore, who came to Axel’s 
help, and when her letters told us of this, 
we w'ere glad that she was staying at 
Upsala during the time the attempt was 
being made. 

Dear child! The entertainment Madame 
Ebersen had spoken about at the club of 
the “ Stockholm Nation ” had taken place. 
She wrote that she had enjoyed herself 
and had danced a good deal. But Madame 
Ebersen had also wTitten telling us that 
our “ flow'er of Sonneborg ” had turned a 
good many heads, as much by her bril¬ 
liant beauty as by the charm and modesty 
of her manners. 
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Madame Ebersen had dressed her 
with her own hands, and she told me 
afterwards that in her white frock and | 
her wreath of violets she had been delight- ' 
ful. Madame Ebersen had entrusted her ' 
to the care of the wife of the rector of the | 
university, a venerable lady, the mother , 
of seven big girls; and when she brought 
her home she had congratulated Madame ^ 
Ebersen as much on her young friend’s , 
success as on her perfect behaviour. “ I I 
only wish,” said the lady,“that many 
girls who have not a quarter of the ad- I 
vantages had the tenth of her modesty ! 
and frank gaiety. She is what I call re¬ 
markably well brought up.” 

Dame Ulrica was of course pleased at 
this spontaneous tribute to her pedagogic 
talents, and I was no less so. 

M'e learnt that Gulloe, completely re¬ 
leased from the consequences of his luxa¬ 
tion, had shown himself not the least active 
in the dance on this memorable occasion. 
To judge from Stella’s card, Gulloe, the 
fierce Bergston, and Axel—to say nothing 
of the brave Akerstrom, who was still 
young and light-footed—were among the 
most assiduous of her partners. Whenever 
w'e came to talk about this evening, Stella 
would give a little pout, and, without 
speaking too positively on the matter, it | 
was easy to see that Master Gulloe had j 
some^^ hat presumed on his old actiuaint- | 
anceship to claim more than a fair share of I 
time with her. 

But Bergsten, who had not the same | 
claims, I saw on the card as often as I 
Gulloe and Akerstrom together. It ap¬ 
peared that Axel’s hatred for this yoimg ' 
man had become even fiercer than when 


I had noticed it. Poor Stella, who was 
of a most peaceful disposition, could not 
speak without a shudder of the rivalry 
which was always apparent between these 
two young people. 

When I looked at the ccird I was very 
pleased to notice the name of Sub-Lieu¬ 



tenant Rugman. This was Axel’s old 
friend, now an officer of hussars in garri¬ 
son at Stockholm. Madame Ebersen was 
very fond of him, and he looked upon the 
white house much as if it were his own 
home. He was there at all hours of the 
daj*, and Stella used to laugh at his amusing 
sayings whenever she told us about him. 

(To be continued.) 


I Gulloe sometimes called, but his name 
awoke such painful memories for Madame 
i Ebersen that he was not received with 
more than bare politeness ; and through 
' Stella’s reserve I could see a certain aver- 
j sion to this young man, notwithstanding 
I the cordial liking he had taken to Axel 
since his recovery. 

“And his father?” I asked my niece 
one day. “ Has anything been heard of 
him? ” 

“ No,” she said. “ Strange as it may 
appear, he has never been heard of. Gul¬ 
loe lost his mother some time ago, and he 
was living with an micle at Goteborg 
when a fall from his horse did the injury 
which brought him to Upsala. It was 
then he went to Mr. Akerstrom’s and 
found Axel.” 

[ “ And what is his theory about his fa¬ 

ther’s disappearance ? ” 

“ I do not know. It is clear the subject 
is painful to him, and I do not think Axel 
has ever asked him. All we know' we 
I heard through Mr. Akerstrom.” 

I “ It is very strange ! ” I exclaimed, after 
meditating a little. “ There is some in¬ 
explicable mystery about the whole 
affair.” 

“ My dear Esaias,” said Dame Ulrica 
1 then, “ there are so many inexplicable 
things in the w'orld that we need not 
w’orry ourselves beyond measure at one 
more. Dinner is ready; come and eat 
it! ” 

I knew for years that my w'orthy sister 
would stand no raillery on that point, and 
so I obeyed her, and kept m 3 ’ thoughts to 
myself regarding this disappearance of 
GuUoe's father. 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 
By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., e.n. 

Author of*''The Cruite of (he Snoicbird," "Our Home in the Silver Wett," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—JACK HAS A TREMENDOUS ADVENTURE—“ BUT,” SAID THE CAPTAIN, “ THAT LAD HAS THE GRIT IN HIM.” 


O NE night Jack Ross lay longer aw’ake 1 modest half pint of port, which he prefers | “ Yet no hope had we, sir, then, except 

than usual—thinking. His mind j to drink from a silver “tassie;” the tutor j the hopes that lie be 3 'ond the grave, and 
w’as full up to the hatches with good has a still more modest glass before him, those among us who had time for a 

intentions, each and all of which he and betw’een them are the raisins and | moment’s thought expected ever 3 ’ mo- 

meant to put into execution next mom- almonds, and a litter of nutshells and meut to be blown sky-high in the good 

ing. First and foremost he determined orange peel. Close beside uncle, his old ship. God preserved us though, Mr. 

to WTite a long letter to his imcle, and an- great head placed lovingly on his knee, Wellman. His arms w'ere around us, 

other to his mother in India. Pie w’ould stands Orlo, the deerhound, and Captain and He gave us the victory. Give those 

«ven write to Nannie, the housekeeper at Ross is drawing out and fondling his ears walnuts a fair wind in this direction, Mr. 
Puffin’s Nest, for well he knew' the dear as he tells a stor 3 ' of olden times to WeUman, and help yourself to another 

old soul loved him, and no doubt pra 3 'ed Wellman, who is all attention. gloss of port. No more ? Ah ! 3 ’our 

for him every morning and evening of “ Y'es, sir, it was a glorious da 3 ’, a day blood is 3 ’omig, you need it not! ” 

Iier quiet and imeventful life. that proved quite as much as even Tra- And Jack Ross, as he thought of some 

Secondly, he determined that if pos- falgar did Britain’s superiority on the such scene as this, and thought, too, 
sible he would no longer be an idler on ocean wave. A 3 ’, and had you been on that ho could almost hear the wdiispering 

board. He was enamoured of a sea life, board our old ship when we ran on shore trees min gling their voices w ith the moan 

why should he not tr 3 ’ to study a bit, so right under the guns of the Russian of the wind-tossed waves on the beacfr 

that he should astonish “ Old WeUman,” forts, w'hen round shot w'as riddling us, could scarce repress a rising tear, 

as he caUed him, his tutor, on liis return when sheUs were bursting above and Ding—ding—ding— ding-dong. 

Rome, and astonish his uncle too. Dear about us, and had you seen how cooUy “ AU’s well-U-111 ” 

uncle I Dear tutor! At that ver 3 ’ mo- and calmly our feUows fought tlieir guns. Oh! it is onl 3 ’ five bells! he would 

ment he fancied he could see them sitting and gave back to those saucy forts shot for think a little longer 3 ’et, for his musings 

one at each side of the table in the shot and sheUforsheU, with ne’er a thought were far from unpleasant. He meant to 

beautiful low-ceilinged dining-room at the to lower that dear old flag, or cave in to do such great things. Yes, of course he 

Puffin’s Nest. The linen is snow wliite, the enemy, I teU you, Mr. Wellman, you W'ould stud 3 '. Studv hard. He w'ould 

the lamplight shimmers and sparkles couldn’t have held 3’Our peace. Off would ask Dr. Grant to-morrow to let him join 

from the crystal-like starlight on the liave come 3 ’our hat, and you w’ould have tlie class he knew’ had been formed in 

sea. There stands at uncle’s elbow a cheered for the glory of old England. 1 the gim-room. He w'ould not be in the 
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way. He would merely sit and listen 
and work. The doctor was such a kindly 
soul, and, no doubt, would willingly lend 
him a b^k or two. He had seen just 
the books he required in the doctor’s 
cabin. 

Then he went over in his own mind 
all the subjects he would have to pass 
on in his examination for a cadetship in 
the Royal Navy. 

“ Let me see,” he said to himself, 
**why, I don’t think there is anything 
very difficult after all. But, of comse, 
the examination is competitive, and there 
may be a batch of young fellows up just 
too awfully clever for anything. But I 
shan’t let down my heart. Not J. And 
my tutor has been pretty careful with 
me, and, on the whole, I believe I have 
done him credit. And a right good 
fellow Wellman is. Let me* see, though; 
what was I going to think about ? O 
yes, about the exams. I’ll put my pillow 
a bit higher to begin with. Pillows in a 
cot have such a trick of working down 
and down. There, that’s better! Jack 
Skye, you lie quiet, sir; you’re dreaming 
that you are swimming. You’ve got the 
nightmare. Jack. Wake I ” 

Jaok Skye wakes, looks pitifully around 
him in the dim light, turns over on his 
other side, and goes off again. 

“ I wish there were no such things as 
exams in all the wide world. 1 wish the 
good old times were come again when a 
young Highlander could secure a com¬ 
mission if he marched to head-quarters in 
London with a dozen recruits gathered 
from his own hills and braes. I wish— 
but what is the good of wishing. I’ve got 
to tackle those exams, and I mean to do 
it. Well then, I’m all right for Arith¬ 
metic. What are vulgar and decimal 
fractions ? Fiddlesticks, I’ll have all the 
marks for that. Algebra ? Quadratic equa¬ 
tions ? I never liked those. Heigho ! I’ll 
have to bum the midnight paraffin after 
I get back to the Puffin’s Nest. Euclid ? 
Ah ! I can pull up on that. I like it, it is 
nearly as nice as playing draughts with 
Magnus Veit, my uncle’s shepherd, with 
slices of carrot and parsnip for men. 
Euclid and I are good friends. English, 
’Handwriting, Dictation, I’m right there 
again. And as for French—stay, I should 
say hut as Tor French—why I’m somewhat 
shady in that. The pronunciation worries 
one so, what with ‘ ongs ’ and ‘ ings ’ 
and all the rest. Never mind; trust in 
luck. Latin? —No dictionary allowed. 
Oh dear! And I never could get beyond 
Lego, legi, lectum, legere. There is where 
the study wiU come in. I’m sure my hair 
will turn quite white in six months. Then 
there is Mathematics. More hard work. 
And what on earth or on the ocean itself 
is the good of it ? That will turn me bald. 
I shan’t have < a hair on my head, any 
more than there is on a hen’s egg. Geo¬ 
graphy ? All out there too. I never 
eould remember whether Kamschatka was 
the capital of Russia or whether it wasn’t. 
I must shift my pillow again. Jack Skye, 
if you dream aloud again, I’ll piit you 
stride-legs over a gun. English History ? 
Just as if— 

Ding—ding, Ding—ding. Ding -diny. 

» All’s well—11—11—11! ” 

“ Six bells, eleven o’clock. 

“ .lust as if there was any good in remem¬ 
bering the birthdays of old fogies of kings 
who have been dead for thousands of mil¬ 


lions of years, more or less, or when King 
Canute thrashed Oliver Cromwell at the 
battle of Marston Moor. Bother history 
anyhow. 

” Then there is drawing, freehand and 
rectangular model. Well, I don’t say I 
know much about rectangular model, but 
I can take it out in freehand. Just see 
my sketches of old Nannie, and of Well¬ 
man, my tutor, and Jack Skye with a rat, 
and-” 

“ Man overboard! ” 

“ Away lifeboat’s crew ! ” 

Jack Ross had never before heard such 
a rowdy-dow, as he called it, since he was 
born. And all so sudden, too ! 

A whole lot of bluejackets—the life¬ 
boat’s crew—who had been lying asleep 
among the guns with their clothes on, 
sea-boots, sou’wester hats, and all com¬ 
plete and cosy, sprang to their feet as if 
stung by a select assortment of doubly 
armed hornets, and rushed on deck before 
their eyes were open. 

Men were shouting and bawling over¬ 
head enough to have awakened the seven 
sleepers, for they were wearing ship. 

There were the banging of oars, and the 
rattle of chains and blocks—they were 
about to lower away a boat. 

The life-buoy had already been lit and 
let go. I 

Jack Ross sprang from his cot. Here I 
was a chance to distinguish himself, and 
gain the Victoria Cross or Albert Medal 
or something or other, he did not care 
what. He could swim, he could almost 
live in the water like a swan or a duck. 
He would save the poor fellow, who might 
be even then drowning away astern for 
want of a supporting h^d. 

He w'ould—but there ! No time to 
think. No time to dress. Lie down, j 
Jack Skye. 

It was the first-lieutenant’s watch. ! 
He was very busy indeed, and so was j 
the bo’s’ll with his pipe. He was seeing | 
the ship come round. “ Wo I ho 1 my | 
beauty ! ” he was saying to himself. And | 
round slie was coming like the duck that j 
she was, and just then, to his intense | 
astonishment, the lieutenant saw some- ! 
thing white go feathering forward along ; 
the deck. i 

Tlie something white sprang on to the 
lee bulwark, and next moment there was 
a splash in the water. 

Then something grey came feathering 
along next, made several ineffectufid 
attempts to leap up on to the bulwark, 
then ran aft again, scrambled up the 
bridge ladder and disappeared off a paddle- 
box. I 

“ Somebody has gone mad,” roared the ' 
lieutenant. “ Bear a hand with that life- | 
boat. Look alive, lads; look alive ! ” ' 

Down ripped the boat W’ith a scuttle and ■ 
a splash, and out went the oars. • 

The something white was Jack Ross, of j 
course. The something grey was Jack 
Skye. 

Just like Jack ! Just like Jack’s dog! 
His master had told Jack Skye to lie 
still, it is true. ” But,” said the do^^ie to 
himself, “ am I going to be left behind in 
this manner ? WTiy, the very abruptness 
of my master’s departure at this dreary 
midnight hour is enough to take a fellow’s j 
breath away. If my master means to i 
swim back to Puffin’s Nest, so does Jack j 
Skye; so here goes.” 

When he had risen to the surface and I 


rubbed his eyes a bit. Jack Ross struck 
boldly out for the burmug beacon. It 
seemed a good long way astern, but that 
did not signify. The night was clear and 
starry and water was delightfully 
warm. 

“ The poor fellow must be somewhere 
near the beacon,” said Jack Ross to him¬ 
self. 

Just then the other Jack laid him 
aboard, so to speak. 

“ Oh, Jack,” cried our hero, ‘‘ whatever 
made you follow ? ” 

” It wasn’t likely,” said the doggie—or 
he seemed to say it—“ that 1 was going 
to be left behind. How many miles to 
the Puffin’s Nest ? ” 

Bits of old songs and verses used often 
to keep ringing in this droll boy’s head at 
the oddest of times, and now some lines 
that he had heard his brave old uncle 
repeat came uppermost in liis mind. 

“The waves shall be his windiug sheet. 

The waters wide his tomb. 

But for Ixis fame the ocean sea 
Will scarce afford it room.” 

Jack swam very fast, and soon neared 
the beacon. 

Not a soul was near it. Not a head 
could he see above the surface. 

He swam round and round the life-buoy 
several times, then with a sigh he clam¬ 
bered up, and rested there with the bea¬ 
con in his arms and a leg inside each 
copper ball. 

“Heigho!” Jack said aloud. “Gone 
down ! Poor fellow, and perhaps he has 
a mother or wife to lament his loss. 
Perhaps he- Hark ! ” 

It was the sound of the oars in the 
rowlocks as the boat swept rapidly on 
towards him, and in a minute or two 
more it was alongside, and both he and 
Jack were hauled on board. Then the 
life-buoy was taken in. 

“ Give way now, lads,” shouted the 
coxswain. “ Give way, sta’bird oars. 
Back port. Up with her. Cheerily does 
it, and ’way we goes.” 

“ Is the poor sailor did—did—did— 
drowned ? ” stammered Jack, for, warm 
though the night was, his teeth had begun 
to chatter. 

But nobody could answer him a word 
for laughing, and Jack thought they had 
all gone crazy. 

When he went on board in his dripping 
night-dress, the first-lieutenant met him. 

“ Why, you poor silly, shivering little 
soul,” he began, but he could get no fur¬ 
ther. 

Such a pitiable bit of a scarecrow did 
Jack look that the first-lieutenant had 
fairly to double up in a fit of laughing. 

It was a chorus of laughing indeed. 
For all the watch crowded rormd, and for 
a time the merriment at Jack’s expense 
was quite uncontrollable. 

In the midst of it all Jack dived below, 
and disappeared behind liis screen berth, 
where he found Scott, his servant, waiting 
with a change of night-raiment and a 
couple of towels. 

Scott’s face was a queer sight. He was. 
doing his best to smother a laugh, and 
almost suffocating himself in the attempt, 
so that his honest Scotch “ phyzog ” was 
puckered with wrinkles and almost purple. 

“ O, excuse me, sir,” he cried at last, 
“ but ha! ha !—it’s the drollest adventure 
I ever heard or read of.” 


[“Well,’ 
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‘‘ Well,” said Jack, “ either everybody 
in the ship has gone mad, or I've made a 
mistake of some kind.” 

** Mad 1 sir,” said Sandie, “ it was only 
life-boat drill. There wasn’t a man over¬ 
board at all at all, except yoursel’.” 

“ Whew I ” whistled Jack, “ then I have 
made a mess of it I ” 

It is needless to say that the two Jacks 
did not hear the end of their adventure 
for some days to come. They really were 
heroes in a small way rather than other¬ 
wise, however. 

Wlien Captain Scullamore was told the 
story next day at breakfast, he had a 
hearty laugh to begin wuth. Then, 

“ Never mind,” he said; “ that lad has 
got the grit in him, and he shall dine with 
me to-night.” 

And so he did. 

So kindly and cheerfully did Captain 
Scullamore talk to him, getting him to 
tell him all about his uncle’s home, and 
life in the Puffin’s Nest, that Jack soon 
forgot all about his little misadventure of 
the night before. 

It is just possible that one or two of my 
readers know quite as little about geo¬ 
graphy as my bold hero Jack. Well, if 
they wdll get hold of a map of the world j 
and have a look at the Atlantic Ocean, they 
will discover, lying well over towards the j 
southernmost States of America, about , 
S2° N. latitude and 50° W. longitude, a i 
group of islands called the Bermudas. 

I myself have always thought that quite | 
a deal of romance hung around these lone¬ 
some isles of the sea. 

‘•Where the remote Bermudas ride.” 

That is a pretty line methinks, and 
long before I ever cast eyes on Bermuda, 
it was quite sufficient to conjure up 


before my mind’s eye all sorts of charm¬ 
ing scenery. 

Nor shall any one who thinks as I did 
and afterwards pays a visit to the place 
be disappointed. 

No, I should not like to live there very 
long, for mails are few and far between, 
and newspapers are read and re-read until 
they are frayed and soiled, and as tattered 
and torn as the man who married the 
maiden all forlorn. 

But it was hither the Valorous was 
bound, with stores and despatches for the 
troops, and for a man-o’-war which it was 
expected would be found lying at anchor 
there. 

Now the route to Bermuda could scarcely 
be called an ocean highway, and one does 
not meet a very vast number of ships while 
en voyage to the islands. A vessel now 
and then, how'ever, homeward bound may 
be met, and if she be British, we may 
stop and have a little palaver with her. 

Those were very fine resolutions Jack 
Ross passed that night before his adven¬ 
turous swim towards the life-buoy. And 
he ought really to have kept the first of 
them anyhow; he ought to have sat down 
and written letters home. 

The day, how^ever, W'as so delightfully 
fine, the w ind so balmy, and the ocean all 
around so bew’itchingly beautiful, that he 
redetermined to put off writing for an¬ 
other day. 

Yes. and so he did. But that very 
evening a vessel was reported as bearing 
down upon the Valorous. She was under 
steam, with a trifle of fore and aft canvas 
on her, more to steady her perhaps than 
anything else. 

Seeing how much suppressed excitement 
there was among the men and officers, 

! Jack at first thought the coming ship might 
be a pirate. He was too w^ary and wdse, 

{To he continued.) 


however, to put such thoughts into words, 
even to Ids friend Jerry Smart. 

He soon found out what the excitement 
meant. Here was a chance to send 
letters home, perhaps, and Jack Ross 
had not yet put pen to paper I Almost 
everybody else seemed to have a letter 
ready, however, and Jack could have 
bitten liis tongue with mortification at the 
results of his procrastination. 

“ Your letters. Jack,” cried Jerry Smart, 
rushing up. “ What, you haven’t written ! 
But why mdn’t you hurry down, and write 
three lines even, when the steamer hove 
in sight ? ” 

“ What a fool I am, Jerry. I never 
thought of that 1 ” 

The steamer was only a trading vessel, 
but she took the letters. 

The doctor had boarded her with the 
other officer in charge of the boat. 

“ I thought,” he told Jack on his return, 
“ that it might have been a chance for you; 
but no.” 

“ And I’m so glad,” answered Jack Ross, 
warmly. He determined now to be pre¬ 
pared with his letters for the next chance 
of a passing ship. 

But the ship never came. 

A gale of wind did, however, that in a 
few” horn’s accumulated nearly all the tre¬ 
mendous force of a hundcane. 

The doctor, who was very weather wide, 
told Jack they wore in the wake of a tornado. 

“ Is the tornado dead, then ? ” said Jack, 
innocently. 

The doctor looked at him and laughed. 
“ You’re thinking about an Irish wake, 
my boy,” he said. ‘‘ If the toniado slips 
back round the comer, as tornadoes have 
a disagreeable habit of doing, you’ll find 
precious little * dead ’ about it.” 

And that tornado did slip back round 
the comer. 


ADYENTiraES IK H.M.S. WASP. 

By Admiral Kennedy, First-Lieutenant of the ship at the time. 

(/liustralcd hy the Author.) 


T he Tskunder Shah was a beautiful little ; 

corvette of 600 tons, mounting *20 guns. ! 
She had been built at Bombay of teak, at a ! 
cost of £40,000, and it was currently reported ; 
that Mahomet, who had superintended her 
construction, had made a pretty good thing | 
•out of it. Her equipment consisted of two | 
lieutenants, natives of Zanzibar, and a motley I 
•crew of Arabs and dusky rascals of various i 
nationalities. | 

I found that the state cabin had been | 
reserved for me, and my men were berthed | 
on the main deck. As the Arabs object to 
pork or salt meat of any kind, a large supply 
of live stock had been shipped, and the decks 
were lumbered with bullocks, sheep, goats, 
and poultry. These creatures, having no 
particular space allotted to them, browsed 
4 kbout the deck as they i)leased. 

We sat down four to dinner in the cabin— 
Mahomet, his two lieutenants, and myself. 
The fare as regards quantity was more than 
suflicient, but the quality left much to be 
desired, and the plates and dishes were dirty, 
to say the least of it. On my protesting to 
the captain that liis plates were really too . 


in. —SOME EXCITING ADVENTURES—A STIFF CLIMB. 

dirty to oat off, he abused the first-lieutenant j 
and sent him out to clean them, an operation 
1 actually saw him performing with the tail 
of his shirt! 

It seemed as though the elements were 
destined to be continually adverse to us, 
for the N.E. monsoon, which had blown 
steadily against us while in the boat, and 
which would now have been a fair wind for 
us, dropped, and we met with variable winds 
and vexatious calms. The ship sailed well, 
but the Arabs did not know how to handle 
her, and when they tried to “tack ship”.they 
invariably “missed stays ” and had to wear, 
like an old dhow, the latter vessels being 
unable to tack by reason of their rig. It was 
impossible for me to give any orders, as the 
Arab crew would not have understood me, 
and my own crew were all more or less 
prostrated with fever, or suffering from the 
fatigue and hardships they had gone through. 
The day after leaving Zanzibar, three of my 
men were down with raging fever, and 
I felt it coming on myself. At this time I 
had the advantage of having one man upon 
whom 1 could rely, my coxswain, John 


Mutton, as fine a specimen of the British 
sailor as ever it has been my lot to come 
across. 

Curiously enough, Sutton was not a regular 
man-of-war’s man, but a merchant sailor 
' whom we had shipped at Mauritius under 
' very peculiar and rather comical conditions, 

! which I will here relate, 
j One day, whilst the ship was lying in the 
I harbour of Mauritius, we observed a merchant 
I ship with a seaman’s shirt hanging to the 
i fore lift (one of the ropes). Now this is a 
recognised signal, and is well understood 
j amongst seamen all over the world to indicate 
I that one of the men on board the ship on 
I which the signal is made is desirous of 
joining a man-of-war. We sent a boat on 
i board the merchantman, and in response, 
j John Sutton made his appearance. Seeing 
I that he was a very fine-looking, athletic man, 

I I was inclined to ship him, as we were 
I short of complement, but before doing so 
I asked him what was his reason for wish- 
I ing to leave his ship and join a mon-of- 
' war. Scraping his foot and touching his 
i cap, he modestly replied that it was owing 
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to a little misanderstanding ’* with the 
captain, so I sent on board the ship again, 
to ask for further particulars. The answer 
came back that Sutton had thrown his 
captain overboard. We shipped him at 
once. The captain was not drowned, and 
had no objection to parting with the 
man. 

It will be noticed by anyone who has read 
these yarns how well this man turned out, 
but he never took kindly to the discipline 
of a man-of-war, and long after, when I had 
left the ship, he deserted, and probably went 
back to the merchant service. 

But to return to the Tskunder Shah. We 
had no doctor on board, nor any medicines, 
hut fortunately I had a large lump of opium, 
which I had bought at Zanzibar from our 
doctor, and this proved of great value, for I 
dosed my men with it and took large doses 
myself. The only effect of the opium was 
to keep us in a state of semi-stupor and 
relieve pain, for we all of us had the fever 
more or less. I know not to this day the 
exact nature of the fever, but it was accom¬ 
panied by a burning sensation all over, and 
complete loss of appetite. Any attempt to 
take food was followed by vomiting, added 
to which all my joints became swollen to an 
immense size, my jaws were separated so 
that I could not close my teeth, and I was 
afflicted with ophthalmia to add to my 
miseries, caused no doubt by being wet, day 
and night, for nearly three weeks under a 
burning tropical sun, and sleeping in wet 
clothes. There happened to be a pair of 
scales in the cabin, and with these I 
measured out a portion of opium, either for 
myself or to give to any of the men who re¬ 
quired it; but even the opium seemed to lose 
its power, for although I took enormous 
doses it only had the efifect of half-stupefying 
me, and I could not sleep. 

For ten long miserable days we were be¬ 
calmed. or knocking about with baffling light 
winds, during which time I took nothing but 
opium and lemonade. The noise the Arabs 
made on deck during this time was very 
annoying, and they smoked some vile decoc¬ 
tion in the cabin which caused a sickening 
stench. The navigating (?) officer used to 
bring his reckoning to me to correct his work, 
but 1 had no means of knowing whether the 
chronometer was correct, without w'hicb his 
calculatioQS were worthless, as indeed they 
proved to be. 

One night Sutton came into the cabin and 
said that one of my men was dying. I 
crawled down to the main deck, and found 
the poor fellow stretched upon the deck, 
apparently lifeless. His pulse had stopped, 
and I could detect no beating of the heart, 
so I concluded he was dead, and putting a 
lump of opium in his mouth I left him, and 
crawled back to the cabin. Strange to say, 
the next morning he was better, and hie ulti¬ 
mately recovered. Another night, when sit¬ 
ting in the cabin in a kind of torpor, the pilot 
came down and said something in Arabic to 
the captain. I saw by the fellow’s look that 
there was something up, so I asked Mahomet 
what he said. “ He says we must be off the 
mouth of a river, as the water tastes quite 
fresh; but he lies, because we are sixty 
miles from the land by our reckoning.” With 
this he went on smoking, and took no further 
notice. Presently the pilot came down ^ain 
and repeated his former assertion, whereupon 
I told Mahomet to go on deck and see if it 
was true, as I was too weak to go myself. 
He went on deck, and soon returned, saying 
he had tasted the water, and that the pilot 
had lied, as it was quite salt. With this 
statement 1 was forced to be content, and as 
it was a fine night I thought no more about 
it, and was soon dozing off in my chair, 
where I always passed the night. 

Presently Sutton came to me and said he 
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thought he could hear the roar of breakers. 
With his assistance I was soon on the poop, 
and sure enough could distinctly see a line 
of breakers right ahead. Seeing that 
Mahomet was utterly incompetent, I took 
charge and ordered the helm to be put down, 
at the same time sending one of my men 
into the chains to heave the lead. He 
reported fifteen fathoms, so I let go the 
anchor and brought the ship up all stand¬ 
ing. We remained there for the night, and ^ 
next morning we found ourselves off the 
mouth of the Bovuma Biver. The pilot had 
spoken the truth, and the navigator was 
sixty miles out in his longitude ! Mahomet 
was noways abashed when I told him he 
ought to be ashamed of himself. He was 
doubtless quite used to that sort of thing. 

On February 28 I was so weak I could only 
scrawl in my journal, “ Oh that I could 
see our little doctor, he would soon put me 
to rights ! ” I found on ray return to the ship 
that the poor fellow actually died that day. 
March 4 was my birthday, and a more 
wretched one I never wish to spend. W^e I 
had by this time drifted about two-thirds of 
the distance to where we had left the Wasp, ^ 
so slowly had wc progressed. However, our ; 
troubles were nearly over, and on March 7, ' 
nearly six weeKs since I had last seen her, a j 
sail was reported ahead, which proved to be i 
the Wasp, lyi'^g at anchor all “atauto,” as i 
though nothing had happened; her guns 
and all her stores on bo.ard agiin. 

I cou’d hardly believe my eyes; however, 
there was no mistaking the old ship, so we 
fired a gun and hoisted the boat’s ensign at 
the peak to call attention, and in a short 
time a boat came to take us on board. Bid¬ 
ding adieu to Captain Mahomet and his 
swarthy crew, we soon reached the ship, and 
received the congratulations of our ship¬ 
mates, whom we hardly ever expected to see 
again. 

It seems that some days after I left the 
ship, they made a last effort to heave her 
off, and apparently with no success. The [ 
cables were hove as taut as possible, the 
foresail, the only sail left bent, was set to 
assist, and a good breeze was blowing in the 
right direction. The men, worn out with 
their exertions, were getting their supper, 
when off she came by herself, and bumping 
over the reef she slid into deep water, where 
she was anchored. 

The curious thing about it was that after 
leaking like a basket whilst on shore, she 
leaked no more when afloat, the seams hav¬ 
ing closed; but she was nevertheless very 
badly injured, and from that day till she 
reached England the engines were useless. 
The subsequent proceedings—how the men 
worked to recover the guns, shot, shell, 
powder, stores, anchors, provisions, and sails, 
etc.—I have already recorded, also that the 
assistant-surgeon and some of the men died. 
One-half of the whole ship’s company were 
on the sick-list, and the senior surgeon was 
so unnerved that he was never again fit for 
service, was invalided and died. The captain 
had almost despaired of ever seeing the boat i 
again, and had nearly given us up. He in- ! 
tended to wait a few days longer and then 
proceed to Johanna, one of the Comoro 
group of islands, so, as there was nothing 
further to detain us, we sailed for that place, 
and on March 20 anchored off that lovely 
island. 

We remained at Johanna two months, 
waiting for a ship to convey us to Mauritius 
or Bombay, as the captain might decide, as 
it was not deemed prudent to let us go alone, 
on account of the condition of the ship. 

During this time we amused ourselves 
taking walks about the island, shooting 
pigeons in the cocoanut groves, and flying- 
foxes (a large bat with a head like a fox) as 
they came to feed on the fruit trees. 


The island is densely wooded from base to 
summit of the mountains, and the lower 
grounds with cocoanut trees or sugar plan¬ 
tations. The cocoanut supplies the natives 
with food, the bark is used for building 
houses, boats, etc., and the fibre for mats 
and ropes; in fact every part of the tree is 
used by the natives, and as the tree grows 
wild and requires no care or cultivation, it is 
a blessing to the inhabitants of tropical cli¬ 
mates. The King of Johanna, a full-blooded 
negro as black as a coal, paid us a visit on 
board the Wasp, and was received with a 
royal salute, which was returned from a 
rickety old fort mounting three guns. 

Johanna is the second in size of the 
Comoro group ; the principal island, Comoro, 
is distant from it ninety miles, and could be 
seen on a clear day. All the islands ore of 
volcanic origin, but Comoro is the only one 
possessing an active volcano. On the top 
of the highest peak in Johanna is a deep 
lake, said to be unfathomable; it is evidently 
the crater of an extinct volcano, and is sup¬ 
posed by the natives to be haunted. One 
day a schooner flying French colours an¬ 
chored close to us with a cargo of slaves on 
board. Being under French protection we 
could not molest them, but we supplied 
them with provisions and water, and sent a 
doctor on board to attend to the poor crea¬ 
tures who were suffering from dysentery. 

The unfortunate slaves were all naked, 
and were huddled together without regard 
to age or sex. Many of them were in the 
last stage of the disease, and looked as 
though they would soon be released from 
their sufferings. They had been taken on 
the coast, and were going to Bourbon. This 
abominable traffic was then carried on by 
the French under the title of the ” Free Emi¬ 
gration Trading Company.” 

Whilst at Johanna we had the pleasure 
of a visit from Dr. Livingstone, who arrived 
with the Central African Mission, in the 
Pioneer, a small paddle-wheel steamer. 
The party remained with us for three weeks, 
so we had many opportunities of conversing 
with the doctor, and hearing of his wonder¬ 
ful adventures and remarkable escapes. The 
mission never succeeded, and almost all the 
members of it died, including Bishop Mac¬ 
kenzie, who was in charge of the party. 

On May 7 the Ariel arrived from the Cape 
to escort us to Mauritius, so together we 
sailed, and after a long and uneventful 
passage arrived at Port Louis, and once 
more found ourselves docked in the Trou- 
Fanfaron. The ship was found to be so 
mucl^ damped as to necessitate a long stay 
and extensive repairs. Our kind friends in 
the island gave us a hearty welcome, and 
we gladly exchanged the dull monotony of 
boat cruising and salt grub, combined with 
the society of negroes, for that of ladies’ 
society, picnics, and archery meetings, so 
agreeable to the taste of naval officers all . 
over the world. 

During our stay we reconsidered the prac¬ 
ticability of attempting the ascent of the 
Peter Botte mountain. On this question we 
could obtain but little information; those 
said to be familiar with the subject averred 
that it was next to impossible; so we de¬ 
termined to make the attempt with our 
own resources. With this view the captain 
and myself left the ship one evening, and 
after a walk of ten miles over the Ponce 
Mountain, we reached the foot of the Peter 
Botte, and camped for the night in a 
ploughed field, there being no shelter of any 
kind near abouts. The next morning we 
were astir at daylight, and after a dip in a 
running stream we commenced the ascent 
of the mountain. An hour’s stiff climb 
brought us to the foot of a precipice up 
which no human being could possibly climb 
without assistance in some form or other. 
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Bat oar object was so far attained, we saw jackets from a host of volanteers. Oar party 

what was wanted, and judged the height of consisted of the captain and myself, three 

the precipice by the eye. The huge boulder friends from the shore, a midshipman, and 

at the top frowned down upon us, but we the bluejackets above mentioned. We left 

felt confident that we should very soon the ship before daylight, and after a three 

stand upon its summit, and having made hours’ walk arrived at the foot of the 

our calculations we returned to the sliip to mountain, where we rested, partook of re¬ 
make final preparations for the ascent. I freshments, and bathed in the brook. We 

may here observe that the mountain had at then divided the ropes, bamboos, etc., be- 

this time been ascended on two different occa- tween the party, and started, each one carry- 

sions, but both expeditions had been assisted ing a bottle of water. In about an hour we 

by an army of coolies bearing ropes, ladders, reached the spot from whence the captain 

etc., and they had succeeded, aft^ two days’ and I had reconnoitred, where we halted for 

labour, in reaching the top. the stragglers, some of whom had not arrived. 



We proposed to do it in one, and to employ Our intention was to have made a ladder of | 

our ovrn men only. We were favoured with bamboos to scale the precipice at this place, ! 

a vast amount of advice on the subject, but but our party was already thinned out, some 1 

as there was not a living soul on the island of the bamboo bearers never turned up, and | 

at the time who had reached the top, their I our water bottles were empty. We were already 
opinions were not of much value. Our pre- ! suffering from the heat and want of water, 
l)arations consisted simply of a few fathoms | so we thought we would make an effort to 1 
of roix?, some long bamb^s, a lead and line, push on. The bare face of rock rose up | 

an axe, a saw, and a flag and staff to plant ] before us for twenty-five feet like the side of j 

upon the top. I also took in my pocket a , a house. On either side of it the mountain 
long piece of twine with a bullet attached to | went sheer down to the plain below for 1,600 
the end, and this trifling article proved to be i feet. Above the precipice was a narrow 
the most useful of all. j ridge rising at a sharp angle, then a smaller 

We selected eight of the smartest blue- precipice, followed by some roughish ground, 


to the neck of the highest boulder forming 
the head of Peter Botte. 

All this could be seen from where we stood, 
and the more we looked at it the less we 
liked it. At the upper part of the wall of 
rock before us was a cleft extending down¬ 
wards for about ten feet, vrith some shrubs 
growing in it. Our longest bamboo reached 
within a short distance of this cleft, so plant¬ 
ing them flrmly in the ground, supported by 
two of our men, I attempted to “ skin ” up 
the bamboo w'ith a line round my waist, and 
succeeded in reaching the cleft, and scrambled 
to the top. With the small line a stouter 
one was hauled up and made fast round a 
rock, aided by which the remainder of the 
party followed. From thence we all went 
straddle-legged along the ridge, with our legs 
hanging over a precipice on either side. It 
was not, however, ditticult or dangerous, so 
long as one kept one’s liead cool and did not 
look down ; the rotten stones kept faUing, 
and made it lively for those behind, and 
some of them, feeling giddy at this place, 
wisely decided to go no further. After nego¬ 
tiating the ridge we came to the second and 
smaller precipice, which we easily sur¬ 
mounted, and found ourselves at the neck of 
the mountain, with nothing above us but the 
huge mass of rock forming the head. 

This was the most difticult part without 
doubt, and we had heard many plans for 
surmounting it, amongst others, that of fly¬ 
ing a kite; but as the rock overhung its base, 
it is difficult to see how such a performance 
could be carried out. At all events we pre¬ 
ferred to try our own way. We first tried 
heaving the lead, a very diflicult matter, 
seeing that the person who hove it had to 
lean backwards over a fearful precipice with 
a line round his body, and heave the lead 
backhanded, or the reverse way to what it is 
used on board ship. Several of us tried this 
method without success, as the lead kept 
striking the rock overhead and falling down 
again nearly on the head of the leadsman. 
Things began to look serious, we had but 
half an hour of daylight left, our water- 
bottles were empty and our tongues parched. 
It looked as if we must abandon the attempt 
and come down without having accom¬ 
plished our purpose, to be laughed at by our 
friends below who were anxiously watch¬ 
ing us. 

At this critical moment I bethought me 
of my bullet and twine, and leaning back, 
with the rope round my waist, I succeeded 
after several attempts in throwing tlie bul¬ 
let over the top! 

Our troubles were not yet over, however ; 
for although the line was over the top, the 
bullet only hung down part of the way on 
the other side, beyond our reach, so we had 
to send down for a bamboo, and with this 
we managed to reach the bullet and pull it 
down. Once we got hold of the line it was 
easy enough. We bent a stronger piece of 
stuff on to the line, pulled that over, attached 
a rope to it and pulled it back again, and 
thus established a communication. We then 
made a ladder out of bamboos and pulled it 
up by the strong rope, made the rope fast 
round the neck of the mountain, and in a 
very short time we swarmed up and found 
ourselves on the very top. We now stood 
upon a platform of rock about twenty feet 
across each way; a yawning precipice went 
down sheer on every side except the one we 
came up by, where it slanted a little. We 
planted the Union Jack on a boarding pike, 
and as the flag floated out in the breeze we 
could see the answering pendants hoisted on 
the ships far below at anchor in the har¬ 
bour. We then fired a rocket, gave three 
cheers, and prepared for the descent. 

On reaching the neck we threw T)ur rope^ 
bamboos, saw, and other gear over the preoi- 
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pice, keeping one rope to lower ourselves I 
down the steep places. The descent was not ' 
so easy, as darkness overtook us, but we man¬ 
aged to reach the shoulder without misad- I 
venture; from thence to the bottom was a ' 
regular race over breakneck ground, and in i 
another half-hour we vrere safe and sound on 
the plain. We camped that night by the banks 
of the stream, and smoked our pipes with 
the satisfaction of feeling that we had ac- , 


complished what we had intended to per¬ 
form. 

The next morning we returned to the ship, 
and when we left Mauritius some weeks later, 
our flag was still proudly floating from the 
summit of Peter Botte Mountain. 

But little more remains to be told. The 
ship being repaired as far as could be done 
(her engines were hopelessly damaged), we 
sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, wdiere a 
(the end.) 


' court martial assembled to try the captain 
I and master for getting the ship ashore. The 
I Court acquitted them of all blame, and also 
I expressed an opinion that the officers and 
, crew were entitled to great credit for their 
I exertions in getting her afloat again. 

I From the Cape we sailed for England, 
touching at St. Helena and Ascension, and 
anived at Spithcad without further ad¬ 
venture. \ 



WHAT IS IT? 

(^Drawn for the “ Boy's Oicn Po2>er" by A. F. Lydon.) 
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I N the old reptile house at the Zoo a huge 
serpent would certainly have been out on 
the floor had it not been for the presence of 
mind of some half-a-dozen spectators, among 
whom was the late Frank Buckland. The rep¬ 
tile, an anaconda, something over twenty feet 
long, if I remember right, and half as thick 
as a man’s body, had been sent home from 
Central America coiled round and round in 
a great cask. The latter was placed in the 
biggest compartment of the Eeptilium, the 
end knocked out, and the snake left to issue 
forth as it would. Its head soon appeared 
over the edge, with its long black split tongue 
lolling in and out with excitement, and in a 
few minutes it had quitted the barrel and 
was displaying its gigantic proportions and 
spotted yellow hide to those who had assem¬ 
bled to witness its release. Very fortunately, 
as it happened, there were no women or 
children or any general visitors in the house 
at the time. Roaming around the cage, it 
presently turned with its body lying doubled 
between the upright tree in the centre of the 
floor and the glass; and here, not viciously 
or in anger, but probably only from an im¬ 
pulse to “ stretch itself ” after the cramped 
position it had so long sustained, it expanded 
its coil w'ith full steady force. So great was 
the pressure which it thus exerted, that the 
old and half-rotten woodwork which framed 
the glass parted from its fastenings, and the 
whole front of the cage would in another 
moment have fallen down on the floor with a 
smash, had not those present rushed forward 
and supported it with hands and knees until 
the arrival of the carpenter. Another com¬ 
plication then presented itself. The serpent, 
excited by the disturbance, swept swiftly 
about the den, and in so doing lashed the 
gravel out over the ledge, choking the groove 
into which the wood h^ to be replaced. All 
the available staff were summoned to relieve 
the failing hands of those who were keeping 
up the glass, for it was no light weight, 
and the risk of the anaconda striking at them 
and breaking it in the position in which they 
stood was considerable. The keeper then 
threw in a lot of rugs, under which, after a 
time, the reptile withdrew. Two keepers 
went in through the door at the back, one 
armed with a brush with which he drove the 
snake back every time its head emerged from 
concealment, while the other scraped out the 
gravel. The frame was then put back into 
its place, and so strengthened as to prevent 
the possibility of a like occuiTence in future. 

When the present reptile house was com¬ 
pleted, all the snakes were transferred thither 
in bags; and although some little trouble 
was experienced with the bigger ones—they 
run up to 26 feet—and one or two got out in 
the process, there was nothing like a perma¬ 
nent escape. A snake is ever so much more 
manageable in a bag than he is in a box. 

The snakes’ cages are constructed on a 
precisely similar principle to the rest, each 
communicating with that on either side of it, 
so that any one can be emptied by driving 
the inmates through into the next. It is not 
so easy, however, to pass on a snake, especi¬ 
ally a long one, in this way as it is a leopard 
or a tiger. He goes in all right, but he has 
been all round the next compartment and up 
the tree, and is ready to come back into his 
original lo<lgings again, before the end of his 
body has moved out therefrom. The old 
hamadryad was one of the pleasantest ser¬ 
pents to shift that you could wish to deal 
with, although he was about four yards in 
length When the door was drawn back he 


MORE ESCAPES. 

By Dr. Arthur Stradling, c.m.z.s. 

PART ni. 

seemed to feel that something was expected 
of him, and that as he didn’t quite under¬ 
stand the business himself it would be better 
and more compatible with the interests of all 
concerned for him not to interfere, so he 
simply used to lie still and allow himself to 
be ^oved and pulled through with the long 
crook. A very nonourable and gentlemanly 
reptile was that hamadryad 1 He never es¬ 
caped, and it was just as well that he did not, 
seeing that this species is one of the (perhaps 
the) most venomous on the face of the earth ; 
nevertheless, he never seemed quite safe, for 
he was of such a friendly disposition that he 
would come swarming up the iron crook 
when the keeper introduced it through the 
door high up in the back wall—he was so 
long that he could readily have reached the 
opening. His old keeper taught him to stand 
up and take dead snakes from his hand, 
guarded by the closed trap at the top of the 
cage. Joking aside, 1 am persuaded, from 
observation of this specimen and of others in 
their native land, that the hamadryad is the 
most intelligent of all serpents. 

A sort of escape-scare was once raised by 
a report, laid before the council of the 
Zoological Society, that the keeper was not 
only in the habit of handling this deadly 
creature himself, but was actually accus¬ 
tomed to allow visitors to do so, and had 
been seen to place it in the hands of the 
Princess of W^es and two of her daughters I 
But it was a case of mistaken identity, such 
as is only too common where snakes are con¬ 
cerned, all over the world. The petted ser¬ 
pent, patronised by Royalty, and a great 
favourite with hundreds of ladies and chil¬ 
dren, was a very tame and harmless rat- 
snake, not so very much unlike a hamadryad 
in form and colour. 

While on the one hand a vast amount of 
unnecessary terror is wasted over the tribe 
in general, very reprehensible carelessness is, 
on the other, often displayed by those who 
ought to know better, in dealing with poison¬ 
ous snakes. One of the very worst which 
we have at the Zoo, the venomous little 
carpet-viper, which makes a kind of crack¬ 
ling hiss by rubbing the rough scales of its 
adjacent coils together when angry, reached 
there through the post in a box which was 
actually smashed when it arrived; and a 
case containing two live cobras was once 
forgotten and left in a hansom in London, 
and was taken to the Lost Property OflBce. 
In the Parcels Post regulations you will find 
a special prohibition against the sending of 
live reptiles. These are mentioned by name, 
but they forbid any animals to be sent alive, 
except oysters! 

When I was coming home from the West 
Indies on board the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Moselle^ I had an awful fright one night. 
We had sailed from Jamaica that some 
morning, and my last purchase had been a 
hamper full of big live land-crabs, fifty of 
them. These great crabs, which honeycomb 
the ground in those regions, are very good 
eating, though there is only a little bit in 
them; but I wanted them of course to take 
alive to England. Some of the creatures 
that are commonest in foreign lands are 
those most rarely seen here; I suppose it is 
because they are so common that nobody 
thinks it worth while to bring them. No 
land-crab had ever reached the Zoo until I 
sent some of the contents of this hamper. 
It’s something the same as it is with foreign 
stamps; the higher priced ones, those that 
pay the postage home, are not nearly so rare ; 


as those corre^nding to our halfpenny ones. 
Well, the ship’s carpenter was covering a 
flour barrel with wire-netting for the recep¬ 
tion of my crabs, but was too busy to get it 
done before morning, so I was compelled to 
leave them in the basket for the night in 
my cabin. There was a tremendous sea on, 
and all the scuttles were closed; consequently 
the heat below was stifling. I turned out 
of my bunk and lay down in my sleeping- 
jacket and pyjamas on the boards outside 
the cabin, where a windshoot ran down— 
anything for a breath of air—leaving the 
door “ on the hook.” You know at sea, even 
in the calmest weather, you can’t trust a 
door to remain open by itself as you can 
ashore, so every one is furnished with two 
hooks or catches, one of which holds it wide 
open, the other nearly closed. I had fallen 
into a jerky doze, very much bumped and 
shaken up for the want of a lee-board to 
steady me against the rolling of the steamer, 
when I was roused by a terrific pinch on my 
bare instep. I really thought for a moment 
I that something had cut my foot in two. 
Much worse than the nip, however, w’as the 
spectacle of a big blue land-crab hanging on, 
and the consequent knowledge that the crabs 
I were adrift about the ship. I seized and 
flung him back into the cabin, which, in the 
hasty glimpse which I got before shutting the 
door, I saw was literally alive with these crawl¬ 
ing, crackling horrors, dim and shadowy in 
the flickering light of the swinging lantern 
suspended from the hatch above. But how 
many were loose ?—that was the important, 
I may say the agonising question, for it really 
was an agony to me. I cared nothing about 
those inside the cabin; they were safe enough, 
and to recapture them when their barrel was 
ready in the morning meant only a few 
bruised fingers. But the Moselle was 
crammed with passengers, a large number 
of whom were ladies and children; nearly 
all the cabin doors were ajar on account of 
the heat; and here had I in the dead of 
night, while most of them were prostrate 
in their first miseries of sea-sickness, 
to my shame and terror, let loose a pock 
of fiendish crabs amongst them. It is, and 
always has been, my constant endeavour to 
prevent the animals in which I so delight 
causing any annoyance to other people. I 
keep before me the fact that my tastes are 
peculiar, and that I cannot expect others to 
share them; and I have too much love and 
respect for the creatures which I choose as 
companions to risk adding to their possible 
unpopularity by obtruding them where they 
are not wanted. You might come and live 
in my house from one year’s end to another, 
and never see a living reptile or other beast 
unless you liked. These crabs, though, were 
something more than a matter of sentiment, 
and I would have given a great deal rather 
than it should have happened—the more so 
that, as surgeon and an officer of the ship, I 
was doubly bound to have prevented such a 
thing. I never thought they would have cut 
their way out through the tough wicker 
basket. Catching up an iron spanner which 
lay in the gangway port, I gave chase to the 
few nimble crustaceans which were cruising 
around, running some of them right aft to 
the saloon before I succeeded in catching or 
killing them. But you may imagine my state 
of mind for the next few days. Five I found, 
and I am thankful to say that that was the 
total number of the escapes, save one—I did 
not know exactly how many crabs the hamper 
had contained, so was unable to verify the 


tally when I cleared my cabin next day. The 
one exception—the only one that found its 
way into anybody’s sleeping apartment—did 
not turn up until a day or two later, at least 
he did not come under my notice till then. 
Two gentlemen who occupied a cabin on the 
starboard side of the fore-saloon experience<l 
a mysterious visitation for several nights, a 
“something”—invisible but tangible—pro¬ 
menading over their faces and making itself 
generally unpleasant through the hours of 
darkness. This manifestation they were in¬ 
clined to ascribe to a “sea-fly” (whatever 
that, may be), which they believe<l winged its 
way in and out of their open scuttle. Of 
coarse, they didn’t get pinched, or they might 
have made a shrewder guess. At last they 
mentioned the matter to me, merely as a 
curious fact of natural history, knowing that 
I took some interest in that science, and not 
by any means as holding me responsible for 
the occurrence. I went in with them to in¬ 
vestigate, but while they were gazing aloft, 
seeking the possible resting-place of the sea- 
fly amongst the racks and battens overhead, 
my eyes sought the recesses underneath the 
berths, and there, in the far dark corner, I 
spied him, with his claws raised on the de¬ 
fensive. So that evening, as soon as they 
had gone down to dinner, I collared him, and 
they slept in tranquillity for the rest of the 
voyage, though I daresay they tell the story 
of the sea-fly and his nocturnal maraudings 
to this day! 

Some of these crabs can climb trees and 
break open the soft cocoa-nuts on which they 
chiefly live. They are very destructive, eat¬ 
ing not only roots and crops of all sorts, but 
even undermining houses by cutting the piles 
on which most of them are built in swampy 
lands, where such creatures abound. They 
don’t molest man to any serious extent; but 
I knew of one case in Cayenne where a no¬ 
torious forger, who was undergoing a term of 
penal servitude at the French convict settle¬ 
ment in that colony, managed to effect his 
escape and, becoming entangled during the 
night in a quicksand, was attacked, killed, 
and eaten by land-crabs. 

(To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

APRIL. 


I.—In Babbitry, Caviary, Garden, Figeon- 
Loft, Aviary, and Kennel. 

Bt Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n. 

The Il ABBiTiiY.- In writing? “ Doings for the Month ” 

I do my iH‘8t to suit every class of fancier, and would 
not like it to be suppose*! tliat I favoured one more 
tlian the otlicr. But in the brief space at my com¬ 
mand essays cannot be written, though useful hints are 
always to the fore. Again, some fancies do not easily 
lend ’ themselves to monthly advice. For example, I 
never do forget our friend the dog, but what is go<^l 
for him one month—with a few exceptions—ought to 
be remembered for his benefit all the year round. 

Well, as to rabbits, the constant queries about their 
feetling, ailments, and hutching, prove to me that i 
although they are great favourites with boys—especi¬ 
ally young huls—they arc far too often neglected, and 
even’ forgotten at times. Nor do boys who query us 
take the trouble, as a rule, to first rei^ up the Doings 
in the back numbers. These should always be kept, 
for even in the correepondenoc you often have food for 
different kinds of peto given. 

Well, to briefiy giverabbitry advice in a nutshell. I 
may tell you that before getting your stock you have 
to build or buy the hutch, which must not be placc*l 
high up from* the ground ; that it mu.st have a dark 
room with a nice be*l of hay, an ante-room or feeding- 
room, with a proper dish and hay-rack, a gently 
sloping fioor, a grating over it, a roof that does not 
leak. 

Babbits want light and plenty of it, and tliis should 
not be forgotten when the hutclics are taken under 
cover in winter. Tliey want exercise also, an<l this is 
a matter that, I am sorry to say, is seldom taken into 
accouut by breeders. The very fact of their towering 
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one hutch on the top of the other proves that exercise 
I is Seldom thouglit about. As for f(KMl, 1 hold with 
I giving great variety, and feeding thrice daily. But 
I many good brcctlers feed but twice or only once a day. 
1 slioul*! never, however, give more tliau tliey can con¬ 
sume at one time. 

Does wlien giving milk require more succulent roots 
and grwn vegetables—very fresh and not wet. Boots, 
oats, crusts, and green vegetables form the staple of 
the rabbit's diet. 

I may give further useful hints on the subject of 
fe<Hling next month. Meanwhile, buy a rabbit 
book, or consult back numbers. 

GtMNF-A Pius.— Queries continue to fiow in alxmt 
caries. There arc ^ways new beginners in this little 
fancy. The lintehen shoiiM be very dry and eomfort- 
I able, and very like tliat of tlie rabbit, but well off tho 
I ground, with a kind of 1 en’s ladiler up to the doorway. 
If you make the liutch yourself, use strong ilry wood, 

' and do not leave cracks for the wind to blow' througli. 

; See to ventilation nevertheless. Feed regularly, milk 
I and bread sop, roots and herbs, and green food,'with a 
little grain. They dearly love parsley and dandelion. 

I Fee<l most regidarly. I am conriiice*! that many 
• cases of infiammatiuii are produced by leaving tiie 
I caries neglocteil and Imn^y for a long time. Tliey 
I will then eat ravenously, in all probability with dis¬ 
astrous results. A boar and sow cavy is enough to 
' commence with. Leave them both t4.>gether always. 

The father will sec to the comfort of the young, and 
I attend to the mother also. 

i The KrifiiEX Garitev.—I n all departments April 
is a busy mouth, and in none so much probably as in 
the kitchen garden. If you got your carrots, onions, 
parsiiijis, and summer spinach in last month they 
I shouhl be making a show now, so will the weeds be 
, betw’een the rows, and tliat little Dutch hoe is precisely 
I the thing to tackle them with. Later on the crops 
I will want thinning, cxce[)t the spinach. It spoils all 
hope of a big root to let the plants grow long together 
overcrowde<L But tho end of a drill or two of onions 
I may be left for spring use. 

Scatter a mixture of soot and lime, not too thick, 
about the drills to get rid of insect pests. 

Sow lettuces an<l beet in beds, and celery 8ee<l in 
shallow pans with rich mould, kept slightly moistened, 

I and in a warm, sheltered, sunny place. Put your vege¬ 
table-marrow seeds in—three to a six-inch flower pot— 
and keep in a warm place or greenhouse. Get ready 
vour vegetable-marrow beds. This really ought to 
have been done before. 

Plant the rest of your potatoes. 

Put in more pats. 

About the end of the month it will be time to get in 
your scarlet-runners. They make a fine hedge any¬ 
where if wanted, or they will cover archways prettily. 

Wherever it is noficed that a crop of seeds sown 
last month has failcnl here and there, re-sow it in the 
bare (Jaces. 

The Fi^iwer Garden'.— Keep all clean and free of 
weeds. Attend to paths and b^s and boruers, having 
an eye to tidiness everywhere. If you have sown the 
harlier annuals last luonth, see that they are not too 
thick, or they will be straggly and kill each other. 

Annuals may be sown freely now in the open. Tidy 
up old-fashioned flowers, but do not cut off leaves 
though bltxjming has ceasoL Better to remove them 
carefully to a bed, till wanted again another season. 
Dahlia tubers may be planted towards the end of the 
month to bloom in autumn. Chrysanthemums also. 

I will tiilk of bedding oat next moutlu April is too 
soon even to think of it. 

The Window Garden.— Towards the end of the 
month there should be a show of bloom here if you 
have n good southern exposure. All kinds of spring 
flow'ers will bloom early in a box so situated, if you 
liave a good hearty compost under them. You may 
alreaily put calceolarias and geraniums in 3 'our window 
boxes. If wide protect them from the raindrops off 
the roof. Plant now your canary creejiers. They can 
be beautifully trained, and make a nice show. So do 
the smaller kinds of rich red nasturtiums. 

The Poultry Run.— If you have chickens feed well 
morn, noon, and night. Coop out tiie lieu on the grass 
in sunny weather. Don't always keep her coojieil up, 
however. This would be cruelty. Fee<l well all round, 
but do not over-feed so as to fatten. The soft foo<l of 
the morning should contain all kinds of vegetables, 
kiU’heu stuff, and table scraps, with oatmeal and a 
little bran. It must not be thin, but of goo<l consis¬ 
tency, so that you can fling in pieces here and there fur 
the fowls to run after, (.live no more after they cease 
to eat gntNlily. Continue to set fow’ls. You may do 
jour spring limewashiug now or leave it till the 
beginning of May, only keep everything clean and tidy, 
and put extra sulphur in the dust bath. 

The Pigeon Loft.— The old birds fec<l the young 
from their own crops with the half-digeste*! food which 
breeders call pigeon’s milk. Be most careful, therefore, 
to fill the hop-pens overnight, and see that the grains 
you give arc not too old else, they will be indige.stiblo, 
and tlie young will be st.-irve*!. You will still, of 
cour.*^', go on breeding, but be most careful. Do not 
ovei crowd, and only pair the best and healthiest of birds. 

1 should like u> liear that m«)re of our fanciers in all 
branches had taken to breeding for show. Many of 
them have alreaily won honours. More can, and must. 

The Aviary.—I hope that everything is going on 
well and without a hitch in your breeding cages. All 
will be if in the first place your pair were young, 
strong, bold, and healthy, and in the second if they 


liave been well attended to. Yon give them, of course, 
a tea.s[)oonful each of grated hard egg and biscuit 
crumb ; you sec that the canary seed is clean, fat, and 
shiny, that they have clean sand and gravel, and not 
damp, with soft clean water every morning ; and that 
they have a nice monel of green "food. Well note also 
that the cage must be placed in a well ventilated room, 
and not expose*! to smoke or bad odoura 

The Kentceu—C ontinue to give plenty of exercise. 
Clioosc only a fine sunny day to wash on. The mildest 
soap, lukewarm w'ater, a cold douche after. Then a 
thorough dry-down, a morsel to eat, off for a run, and 
a joyful return to a clean, dry, well-bedded kennel. 


II. Entomology. 

By Rev. Theodore Wood, f.e.b, 

April is the month for working the sallows, and. if it 
only brings a few warm, dark evenings, with no wind 
to speak of, you ought to get moths in plenty. 

No doubt you have already searched the iieighbonr- 
hoo<l for sallow bushes, and have made a mental 
memorandum of such ns are accessible and easily 
W’orked. You will find that the most productive are 
those bearing “ mole” blossoms, which you can easily 
tell by their bright golden colour and much larger size. 
And if the bushes arc on the outskirts of a wood, and of 
such a height that the light of the lantern will illu¬ 
minate even the topmost catkins, nothing more can be 
desired. 

There are tw’o moths, however, for which you must 
keep a look-out by day. Tliosc are the Light and Dork 
Orange Underwings iHrephos notha and parthenias). 
These are rather local, but are usually fairly common 
where they occur ; and j ou will find them flying round 
the bu-shes on bright suiiny days. 

But at night the visitors are almost without number. 
I well remember shaking some tall sallow's over a sheet 
one dark April evening, and seeing the moths como 
raining dow'ii in such multitudes that we could hardly 
examine them before they were all scuttling oway liko 
so many tiny mice 1 Every half minute or so we gave 
the sheet a shake, and that kept them quiet for a little ; 
but, although two of us were hard at work pill-boxing, 
a great many got away before they hml been properly 
inspected. 

Take with yon the biggest sheet that you can beg^ 
or borrow, and spread it carefully beneath the bushca 
before you turn the light of the lantern upon them. A 
good many moths, most proljably, will be w'ithin reach 
of your hand, and these you can pill box without any 
difficulty, working the box with one hand and holding 
the lantern in the other. Having done this, give the 
bushes a gentle shake or two, and then down on your 
knees without delay to examine the moths. For a 
minute or so they will pretend to be dead and lie 
motionless, and you must pick out those you mean to 
take os quickly as possible, before they begin to race 
away towards the edge of the sheet. 

All the Tienlocampos come to sallow-blossom. The 
best of these are tho White-letter { Ttrniocampa leueo~ 
grapha), the Northern Bustic (7*. opima), ami tho 
Blos.som Underwing ( T. tniniom), which are local and 
more or less scarce. The Clouded Drab (7*. instabilit), 
and the Common Quaker (7*. stabtlis) vary tremendously, 
and you will liave to take a rather long scries. 

Then there will be some Chestnuts { Cerastis raceinii 
and ipadiced), a Satellite or two (Scopelosoma satellitia), 
and possibly a Pine Beauty ( Trachea piniperda). And, 
if you are vet-y lucky, there may be a hibernated Orange 
Upperwing (Hoporina eroceago). 

It is worth while now to work the palings regularly. 
Two or three of the “Thoms” arc out, with six or 
seven “ Pugs,” and numbers of other geometers. Tree- 
trunks will be os productive as palings ; but you musk 
bear in mind that it is usclcsi^ to search the sunny side. 
Keep a look-out, too, ou lamp-posts by night. You 
will have to “ swarm ” the posts to get at the moths, 
so that it is advisable to w'ear your very oldest clotlies. 
And you may fiml that a policeman is taking a keen 
interest in your proceedings. I was once followed for 
nearly two miles by a couple of suspicious “ bobbies,’* 
who evidently thought that I was bent upon turning 
out all the lights, and so becoming a candidate for a 
night in the station ! 

If you arc a coleoptorist, you will be able to begin 
work with the sweep-net before .April is out; but of 
this more next month. 
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Owtxxk-Bot.— 1. It would take «uch a largo amouut 
of Bpai'f* to answer you properly tliat we tUink we 
ha<i better refer you to the “ English Mechanic,** 
toL 45 (No. 1154>, page 215. 2. No, you could not 
charge it with a LMlilanche battery, a* the power 
soon wanea when ke^d. Iiard at work. 

MeldoURXK.— The Royal Agricultural (Jollege i» at 
Cirencester. The students arc admittetl on prolwi- 
tioo at seventeen, and the fees are £115 a yw»r. 
There is aroclicr Agrleultural Odiege at Dowuliar, 
near Salisbury, on much the sdme lines, and the fees 
are £126 a year. There is another at Glasgow 
ainiiateil to tlie Veterinary College in Buccleucli 
Street, where the stuilents are all outd«M»r, and there 
are DO inclusive fees. In addition to these there is 
the Colonial (College and Training Farm at HoUcsley 
Bay, Suffolk, midway between Felixstowe and Alde- 
burgh, which is under the aus]ii('es of the Agents 
General of the Colonies. We cannot give you further 
infomiation here, but a letter addressetl to the 
secretaries at the colleges Mrould procure you pro¬ 
spectuses. 

J. R Watkixa—A widow uses her husband’s crest 
and bearings; it is the dirorccl woman who has 
to return to Iter father’s arms. 

Lbonabd.—Y ou woul«l probably hear of the maker of 
the camera sundries from Marion of Soho Square, 
or Shew of Newman Street, Oxford Street, or an 
inquiry at Nettlcfold’s in High Holboru, would 
probably put you on the truck. 


imrts of the country. For instance, you must not 
shoot Uliick Gantc in Devonshire, Somerset, and the 
New FortMt between December 11 and August 31, 
whereas the close time ends on August 10 everywhere j 
else. Bustard again must not Im: simt in Kiigluml 
Iwtwneii Marcli 2 and August 31, but in .Sootlaml y on J 
can shoot it all the ytair round, and in Ireland you , 
must nut shoot it between January 11 and en«l of 
August. You must not slio«*t hares in Irelaml l>e- 
twecu April 21 and August 11, but in England and 
Scotland there Is now no close time for tliem. There 
is no close time for ptarmigan in England, but in 
neither Scotland nor Ireland must you shimt it 
between DecernIjer 11 and August 10. Turtridge 
shooting begins in England and Scotlan<l on Se|>- 
tember 1, but in Ireland it begins on the 3Uth of 
that month. In short, you would do well to look at 
%n almanac before you shout. 

Faik Wkiuht.— There arc 8 lb. in a“ SmithflcM stone,” 
tliat la of meat; the stone you miau in aiM*aklug of a | 
man's weight or any live animal’s weight is 14 lb., 
and that is generally known os the ** Imperial stone.” 

A Dutch stone is 17^ Ib„ a Glasgow stone, or rather 
” trune ” is 224 Edinburgh stone 22 Ih., an 

AyTshire stone 24 lb. 1 


cabinet is to buy half 
mitred solid ouk picture frames, 10 inches by 
8, such tts arc made for cabinet photographs, 
amt cost a sliilUug each with gloss and hack- 
boopl complete. Vou can get such frames at 
Muller’s, C2, High Holborn. ond 439, Strami. 
Take out the mount, if yon have one supplied 
with tile frame, and substitute for it a sheet of 
thin fretwork woml into which you have bored 
with a saw or centreblt u number of circular 
holes the siie of your coins. Tam the frame 
on its face, lay Uie j»erforatc<l wood on tlic 
glass, drrqi your coins into the holes, put the 
twkboard on to tiiem, and fasten it in aitb 
jiins^or i)ra<ls, or buttons, like a drawing slate, 
just as if you were framing a picture; and you 
have your coins in a dust-proof tray which 
you can open easily. Siiick your frames one 
over the other, make a box just large enough 
to hold them, with both the top and front 
hinged in the way the cases of microscope 
slides arc managed, and you will have a cabinet 
that will answer every purpose. The great 
thing is to have it dust-tiglit. 

Ftra i.v Doo (bable;.- aec reply to G. I’oland. 
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ORPHANS. 

{Draun for the “Boy's Own Paper" by Max Ludby, R.L) 









ORCHID SEEKERS 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


PERIL IN BORNEO. 


By Ashmore Russan and 
Frederick Boyle. 


CHAPTER X.—A DYAK FEAST. 


rj^HE bagj^^age safely stowed away, 
Hertz and the youths, attended 
by Bounce, Wo-Sing, Boy, and Nyait, 
and followed by a crowd of curi- 
^ ous Dyaks, left the inner verandah 


Cutting at one another all the time.’* 
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of Meta’s house to look round, with no 
more definite object in view than to 
escape the awful din. 

But as Bounce, who had previously 
visited Sirambau, seemed anxious that 
the youths should inspect the **he{ul 
house,” Boy w’as requested to interpret 
the desire to Nyait, who promptly led the 
way, along a platform attached to the 
outer verandah, to a circular building 
w^ a sharp conical roof, raised on high 
posts. Within, it was so dark that at first 
the youths could see nothing, but Nyait 
lifted a portion of the palm-leaf thatch, 
propping it up with a stick. 

A rough divan ran round the apartment 
against the wall, which was* decorated 
with rude carvings interspersed with 
earthenware plates in tiny rattan baskets. 
From the centre of the roof depended a 
something which at the first glance the 
youths imagined to be a kind of chan* 
delier. A second look, however, dispelled 
the illusion. 

** Why, they’re human heads I ” Harry 
whispered. 

“ Did you nodt egspect to see dem ? ” 
Hertz asked. 

“ Well, yes—something of the kind; 
but not strung up like this, and not so 
many.” 

Jack counted them, thirty-three in all, 
hanging to a hoop in a circle. In the eye- 
sockets of some, cowry shells gleamed, 
whilst tufts of dead grass protruded from 
the ears! It was not a pleasant sight. 

” Oh, let us get out of this! ” cried 
Harry, horrified, whilst Jack was merely 
curious. 

“ Wait a minute. Boy, ask Nyait where 
they got them.” 

Boy put the question, or rather inter¬ 
preted Jack’s desire: “ The young lord 
who eats at the Rajah’s table desires to 
know where you got those heads.” 

Proudly Nyait answered. Boy inter¬ 
preted. 

“ They heads of enemies in battle killed, • 
Tuans.*' 

** What enemies ? ” 

“The yoimg lord who sleeps in the 
Rajah's bed desires to know whose heads 
they be ?” 

Nyait answered, “ He say they heads of 
Dy^Jts be; some orang kina [Chinamen]; 
some Pakatan; some Eayan.” 

Boy added a little information on his 
own account. “ Very old, Tuans he 
said slyly. “Nyait not know whoso 
heads. Kill before he bom.” Then, with 
a comical smile and roguish glance at 
the ghastly chandelier, “ I two mias see.” 

Hertz laughed. “ Dere ish adulteration 
efen in heads, I dink.” 

“ It’s a pity they’re not all orang 
utans," said Harry. “ Come away, please, 
now. This isn’t precisely the appetiser 
I would choose before dinner.” 

Hertz measured the building with his 
eye. “ Ve hafe de magic lantern here,” 
he said. “ Dere ish no room in Meta’s 
house.” 

Out in the open air Jack asked Boy 
the use of the divan. 

“ Young men sleep inpangeran house,” 
was the reply. 

The Collector supplemented the infor¬ 
mation. “ Adt von time de pangeran, or 
* haad-house,’ vas alvays occupied by de 
unmarried men adt night. In de event 
of an attack dey vere all togedder, mit 
no shtragglers to cut oft. Budt de custom 


has fallen into disuse since Rajah Brooke 
made dings more secure, imd, ash you 
see, de pangeran house has fallen into 
disrepair.” 

“They’ve ^ot some werry tall bees' 
nests here, skipper,” said Bounce. “ I’ve 
seen ’em, but I don’t just remember wheer. 
Perhaps you’ll ask Boy to ask Night to 
show the way.” 

Hertz did so. Boy at once obeyed. 

“ The lords who shake the Rajah's 
hand desire to see your bees’ nests.” 

Nyait grinned, and stepped briskly 
along a jungle path, followed by the 
crowd, in single file of course. 

Presently our adventurers found them¬ 
selves at the foot of a tapang tree, whose 
straight stem, crowned with green foliage, 
rose probably a hundred feet without a 
branch. 

“ Here bees’ nests, Tuans," said Boy, 
pointing to the top of the trunk. 

“ Gracious! ” cried Jack, throwing 
back his head, “ how do they find them ? 
I can see nothing. And how do the^' get 
at them ? ” 

Hertz handed the youth his field-glsjis, 
which, like a prudent collector, he was 
rarely or never without. With its aid 
Jack made out a discoloration on the 
trunk, just below the crown. It was not 
inuch less than a hundred feet from the 
j^ound, and almost invisible to the un¬ 
trained, unassisted eye. 

“I see it I’’Jack cried, handing the 
glass to Harry. “ But how on earth do 
the Dyaks get up ? They haven’t wmgs.” 

Hertz c^ed his attention to several 
small holes, one above the other, extend¬ 
ing up the tree as fisu: as the eye could 
follow them. 

“De Dyaks make a ladder.” he said, 
“ Dey plant a bamboo here. See !—dere 
ish a bit of idt left. Den dey bore a hole 
in de tree und fix a rung—von end tied 
to de bamboo. Above dat dey put anoder 
rung, und vhen dey get to de top of de 
bamboo dey yoost tie anoder bamboo on 
dat, und so on to de summit, or vherefer 
de hive ish. Dat vay you see ve get 
orchids some day.” 

“It must be very dangerous work,” 
Harry remarked. 

“ Ja ! Budt de Dyaks are used to idt. 
Dey get shtung badly often, budt I dink 
dey seldom fall.” 

Bounce next suggested a visit to an 
edible birds’-nest cave, in the possession 
of which the Sirambaus were rich. But 
Nyait seemed unwilling to guide them. 
Finally, he said his father would be await¬ 
ing his visitors, so the tourists returned to 
the orang kaya's house. Here the en¬ 
tire clan had gathered, with a number 
of chiefs and warriors from adjacent 
“houses.” Such a handshaking as im¬ 
mediately ensued the young travellers had 
never experienced. 

Meta, a tall old man, that is, tall for a 
Dyak, with very prominent cheekbones, 
fiat and scarcely visible nose, and an 
immense mouth, filled with black, sharp- 
pointed teeth, with a gap here and there, 
was truly grand I He wore a hussar 
jacket—nobody knows where he got it! 
—with extra trimming in the shape of 
gold lace stitched on anywhere, anyhow. 
Over this w^ere at least a dozen necklaces 
—of beads and brass wire and tiger-cat’s 
teeth. On his head was a fantastic head¬ 
dress of bark and beads. Roimd his loins 
the ohowat. His yellow skinny legs were 


naked, except for a number of brass 
rings. 

This being a festive occasion some of 
the Dyaks wore the Malay jacket and 
trousers, with richly embroidered sarong, 
A few ladies also had put on the jacket, 
with petticoat reaching to the knees. 
.\11 wore necklaces of rings and beads, 
armlets of rings and white shell. One 
lady’s dress was very remarkable. She 
was a priestess. On her head was a red 
cloth topped with a cylindrical cap, em- 
■ broidered with black, white, and red beads. 
From her waist depended a short petticoat 
fringed with hundreds of little bells; 
round her neck were six strings of W’hite, 
red, and black beads; over her shoulder 
a baldrick of teeth, hawk bells, and beads. 
A very imposing personage indeed!—in 
two senses, probably. 

But the feast! Neither Jack nor 
Harry could remember what he ate, or 
rather tried to eat, but the menu com¬ 
prised venison, fowls roasted with their 
feathers on, bananas, sugar-cane, rice and 
ickles, stale fish, decayed fruit, eggs 
lack with age, and a variety of Dyak 
dainties, unpleasant to read about, and 
more so to contemplate and smell. In¬ 
deed the smell was terrible! 

In the pride of his heart, or perhaps 
because it was the custom, Meta had sent 
for the heads from the pangeran house 
and piled them up in a heap w ith a mis¬ 
cellaneous collection of spears, parangs, 
sacred jars, charms, gongs, etc., just before 
oiur adventurers’ noses! 

If the hospitable orang kaya expected 
the display would give a zest to his 
visiters’ appetites, he must have been 
disappointed. As an emetic—for outward 
application—in case the unaccustomed 
food disagreed with the orang pviih, the 
household treasures might have been 
useful. 

“ Can’t we go ? ” Harry whispered 
after an hour of sufiering, his face very 
pale. “ I never felt so sici in my life.” 

“ Nodt mit’out giving offence,” Hertz 
answered; and the victim of Dyak hos¬ 
pitality sat the feast out to the bitter end. 

Bounce was not so particular in hia 
choice of food. He ate what he liked, 
and put back on the tall bronze dishes 
what did not suit his palate, accompany¬ 
ing the performance with many comical 
and not alw’ays complimentary con ments. 

“ They’re the rummest tit-bits as ever 
I see ! ” he exclaimed. “ That theer 
Night’s just brought me a plate o’ addled 
eggs I An’ when I wouldn’t have ’em he 
looked that theer grieved. But see!—if 
he isn’t gulping the lot down as if they 
was oysters! ” 

Presently the fragments of food re¬ 
maining were cleared away, and a number 
of huge bathing jars, filled with arrack^ 
made their appearance. 

Then Meta rose to his feet and made a 
speech. 

He some forget,” said Boy, w ho sat 
behind the Collector to interpret. 

The “ some ” or something w as soon 
apparent. Nyait disappeared, returning 
with a couple of live fowls. These he 
shook over the heads of the orang putih, 
in a fashion which would have been ab¬ 
surd had it been less unpleasant. Hold¬ 
ing the fowls by the legs, he bumped their 
dangling heads against each of the guests* 
in succession. 

“ I hope he ish nodt going to cut deir 
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t’roate so,” said Hertz, looking up appre¬ 
hensively. 

“ Here, I say, Nyait! ’* said Jack, in 
alarm. 

Nyait grinned, and took the unlucky 
fowls away. The ” something ” forgotten 
was over. Now the proceedings became 
lively indeed I The l)vaks seized cups, 
cans, bottles, cocoanut shells, any article 
that would contain liquor, and iiuide an 
onslaught on the bathing jars. 

“I’m not going to drink that stnlT! ” 
said Harry. “ What is it, Mr. Hertz ? ” 

“ Probably arrat?k made from rice, or 
de fruit of de tampui tree or de goinuti 
palm. You besser yoost taste idt if Meta 
ashks you.” 

The orang kaya brought ajar with his 
own hands almost imm^iately. 

Hertz wet his lips and passed the jar 
to Jack, whilst the Dyaks yelled with 
delight. Jack swallowed a mouthful, 
looking as pleasant as he could, and pas8C<l 
the jar to Harry. 

“ Vliat idt taste like ? ” Hertz asked. 

“ Sour cocoanut milk and old cheese 
sweetened with sugar at first,” Jack 
answered. “ But it’s as hot in tlie mouth 
as cayenne. I can’t drinlc any more of 
it.” 

“ Ugh ! ” cried Harry, shivering, “ I 
prefer cod-liver oil. Is it intoxicating ? ” 

“ Vait und see,” said Hertz, oracularly. 

As the arrack got into their heads the 
Dyaks became very uproarious. They 
laughed, yelled, and shrieked to an ac¬ 
companiment of gongs and driuns 
furiously beaten—the noise was deafen¬ 
ing I A space was cleared and a board 
laud on tlie bamboo floor. Then Nyait, 
armed with spear and parang^ and pro¬ 
tected by a huge shield decorated with 
human hair, sprang upon the board. 
.Another Dyak, similarly armed, followed, 
and the two warriors faced each other. 

“ Show Dyaks fight,” said Boy. 

First the warriors squatted, one at each 
end of the board, glaring at one another 
like two spiteful cats. ITien they sprang 
up simultaneously, advancing and re¬ 
treating along the board, cutting and 
guarding to slow time. Presently the 
gongs and drums beat a quicker measure. 
The combatants danced, hopped, stooped 
under shelter of their shields, bomided 
sideways, backwards, forwards, cutting 
and slashing at one another all the time. 
After a few minutes of this, Nyait re¬ 
treated to his end of the board, covering 
his body with his shield, and working his 
hands as if to sharpen something with a 
knife. 

“ Make bamboo spikes. Stick in path. 
Enemy lame,” said Boy. 

The spikes were invisible, but Nyait 
evidently intended them to be imagined, 
for he pretended to place something, in 
the path, and immediately retreated, 
followed by his antagonist. This gentle¬ 
man also was able to imagine the spikes. 
Whilst rushing eagerly forward he sud¬ 
denly stopped with a howl of pain, and 
lifted up one leg. 

“ He’s trodden on an invisible spike ! ” 
Jack cried in ^eat glee. “ He's lame, 
and the fight will soon be over! ” 

Nyait heard the howl, stopped, listened, 
and dashed back. A three-legged combat 
ensued, extraordinarily fierce while it 
lasted. Nyait’s foe hopped about on his 
sound leg, wielding his parang as vigo¬ 
rously as ever. But alas! Njait bad 
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I two legs, therefore his adversary was at 
I a great disadvantage. However, seeing 
I that the combat took place exactly wliere 
I the orang kaya'8 wm ha<l placed the 
( invisible spikes, it was rather a mystery 
' how that doughty warrior avoided them. 

' After a desperate struggle, all in time 
with the music, the lame warrior fell, and 
Nyait promptly cut off liis licad. This 
had to be imagined. What Nyait reaUy 
did w'os to pull off the dead man’s head- 
I dress, and run away with it. 

“ Back soon,” said Boy. I 

I Nyait returned, ran to the dead man, I 
and examined his fisice attentively. He I 
i ought, of course, to have looked at the 
liead-dress in his hand. A .slip there, 
somehow. 

“ Brother kill,” explained Boy. | 

Even so. Nyait started back with a ! 
I gesture of horror, wept floods of tears, I 
I wailed, and Ufted his hands above his 
head in an agony of remorse. 

I “ Goodt 1 Bravo ! ” Hertz cried. 

“ JEncore ! ” yelled Jack. 

It was really capitally done, and needed 
no explanation from the Malay. But 
what followed sent the orang putih into 
fits of laughter. Nyait, having spat 
I'twice into the head-dress, W'ith measured 
i step again drew near the body, and 
clapped the cap on its head. 

“ Put head on, TuanSf" said Boy. 

Then the orang kaya's son advanced 
and retired several times, at each 
approach shaking one or other of the 


I dead man’s limbs. Suddenly the slain 
sprang up as lively as ever, and the en- ' 



I streaming with perspiration. : 

I “I beat dat performance j’oost now,” 1 
said Hertz. “ I make de Dyaks open j 
deir eyes.” 

Other dances follow^ed, all duly ex¬ 
plained by Boy—deer dances, mias, alli¬ 
gator, and various others, but they did 
not equal Nj'ait’s. , 

During a lull in the storm Hertz stole 
away with Wo-Sing and Boy, and carried j 
the magic lantern to the pangeran house. | 
I When all was ready Boy come to sum¬ 
mon Meta and his friends. They crowded ' 
into the “ head-house,” men, women, 
girls, and children. The front rows 
squatted beneath the dangling heads, | 
removed from the verandah when the : 
dancing began. Those behind stood, all | 
staring at the white sheet, with its full ^ 
moon of light in the middle, in awful ex¬ 
pectation. Even the least sober were f 
silent, but their ornaments clashed and I 
jingled with every movement, glistening ' 
and flashing w'here the beam from the 
lantern fell upon them. 

Presently Boy stepped before the sheet 
and addressed the audience something to | 
this effect: 

“ The big lord who lives in the Rajah’s | 
house will show his friends some pictures. ^ 
They wall be strange, but not the work of , 
antus (spirits), and the big lord begs his 
fiiends not to be alarmed.” 

On the sheet appeared the figiu*e of a I 
man, seated, holding his head in his hands ' 
as if suffering from toothache. Behind 
him stole another, a dentist, who inserted 
his instrument in the patient’s mouth. A 
struggle—a wrench— and the dentist held 
up a huge tooth with monstrous fangs, eis 
large as a man’s ann! 

Silence—dead silence !—broken by Wo- 


Sing, who laughed as perhaps a China¬ 
man only can. That broke the spell— 
dissipated the dread of antu9 from the 
Dyaks’ minds. ^ 1 alays and Dyaks roc red, 
screamed, rolled about tlie bamboo floor 
in an ecstasy of wild delight. The mon¬ 
strous tooth disappeared. Instantly si¬ 
lence reigned again. Even the ornaments 
scarcely tinkled. 

Scene 2. A man sitting on a stool, 
bound. A second man appeared with a 
great sword, stealing behind the first. 
Slowly he raised the sw ord—struck, and 
the head rolled on the flotn ! 

Nyait’s performance w as eclipsed. The 
audience—but words cannot picture the 
scene!—Dyaks and Malays simply w'ent 
raving mod. 

Suddenly the head assumed a perpen¬ 
dicular position, standing on its neck ! 
Its eyes and its month oponod ! 

The audience was sane in an instant— 
silent—awestnick. 

The head boimdcd up, hovered in the 
air, and dropped on the man’s shoulders. 
The cords vanishe*!, and the figure sprang 
up and danced ! WTiere w as Nyait now ? 
Rolling on the floor, almost inextricably 
mixed up with his fellow's.* 

Scene 8. A man seated at a table, with 
an immense mouth, opening and closing 
with the precision of machinery. Along 
the table, w’hich w as level w ith the mouth, 
crept a huge rat, very very cautiously. 
The mouth slowly opened. Hie rat sprang 
into the yawning gulf and disappeared. 
Then came other rats—one—two—three ; 
one after another the figure swallow’ed 
them all, smacking its lips after each 
gulp. 

This reduced the Dyaks to a state of 
imbecility; the Malays were but very 
little saner. But the maddest of all that 
mad crew was AVo-bing. The tears rolled 
down his yellow face ; he could not 
squat, nor stand, nor lie. Every now and 
again his cracking laugh rose high above 
the din. 

For an hour Hertz played nixin them— 
did with them what he would; made 
them go wrild w ith delight, or shiver with 
fear. They were children, impressionable 
as wax. Those Sirambau warriors would 
have fought to the death for tho man who 
could do such wonderfiil things. After¬ 
wards, when terrible danger threatened, 
they follow’ed him as their leader. Tho 
entertainment came to an end. Boy and 
Wo-Sing carried the paraphernalia away, 
and the Orchid Seekers returned to tho 
verandah. 

The Dyaks were comparatively quiet, 
because exhausted ; which was lucky, for 
the bowl still circulated freely among 
them. These people seldojn drink, but 
when they do, the fit lasts at least twenty- 
four hoin-s. Yet the presence of the 
white men repressed their nsnal uproar. 
Besides, they had something to talk aboift 
now such as they never had before. The 
elders and the important guests gathered 
round the orang kaya's hearth; the others 
sat, each family round its owm fire, in 
front of its own sleeping apartment, or 
wandered from one to another, cup in 
hand. 

A portion of the inner verandah was 
set apart for the Orchid Seekers and their 
belongings. Hertz lit a eandlo and placed 
it on a case. Boy sat on tho floor clean¬ 
ing his weapons, Gani produced food— 
eatable—and set it out on another case. 
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Wo-Sing, more than half-ashamed of his 
recent wild hilarity, moved about noise¬ 
lessly,. After supper Harry suddenly 
said: 

“I wish, Mr. Hertz, you would tell,us 
something about the Chinese Secret 
Societies?” 

“You heard vhat I told de Kajali ? ” 
the Collector rejoined. 

“Yes, but you didn’t explain. You 
mentioned the T'icn~ti ;;uid other socie¬ 
ties as being responsible for this or that 
(Ircadful tragedy; but what is the T'icn- 

ar^ 

“ I vill tell you. I vill begin adt de 
be'v'nning/’ 

J.> !: and Harry bent forward to catch 
every wonl. Bounce shifted his quid to 
list 'll comfortably. Boy ceased to polish 
hiskvise, and tilled his mouth with 
Wo-Sing folded liis arms and leant his 
broad back against the bamboo partition, 
having first glanced right and left and 
abo\ o. . He appeared not altogether easy 
in his mind. Though his posture w^as 
one of ease, his,muscles did not relax. 

“ De principal Segret Societies,” Hertz 
went on, “ are drei. You may gall dem aU 
Hiuhj vhisli means ‘Association,’ or ‘ Com¬ 
panionship.’ Heir names are de T'ien- 
ti FliKi* or ‘ Heafen imd Eart’ ’ Alliance; 
de Wu-Wei Keaou, or ‘ Vhite Lily,’ some¬ 
times galled de ‘ Ho Nodings ’; imd de 
Ko LaOj or ‘ Elder Brodher.’ Here are 
many more—dey are legion—budt do 
Tien-ti ish de oldest und de principal; 
do ‘ Vhite Lily * de most malignant. He 
orgariisation of de T'ic7i-ti ish moosh lil^e 
dat of de Freemasons, I say ‘ moosli like ’; 
doro are men w^ho say de vOn sprang 
from do oder. I nodt trouble your lieads 
aJjout idt—egsept to say dat de procedure 
in dcir lodges ish similar—budt go adt 
vonce to do origin of de T'ien-ti^ ash ve 
know idt now. He fery beginning of all 
nobody knows. Idt claims to liafe cg- 
vsisted from de beginning of dings, und idt 
must bo fery old. Before 1674 idt vas 
a bcnefolent society, philosophic und 
religious.• Idt’s pass-vordt va^s ‘Obey 
Hcaftii und do Kighteoiisness.’ I teU 
you dat in pragtice now ish ‘ Obey 
do Dolil und do his vork! ’ Idt ish 
slitill a sort of Benefolent Society, or 
trades union, ash are all de oder Hues. 
Idt’s councils vatch ofer de interests of 
members, und are supposed to protect do 
vidows und orphans, dat is, provide for 
deiii. Budt idt’s nodt now philosophic 
und religious; idt’s political, und idts 
veapon ish murder ! I vill tell you de 
legend of how de transformation came 
abo'it. 

“ In 1G44 de Manchu Tartars egspelled 
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de natife Shinese dynasty. Tventy years 
aftervards de Eleuth Tartars invaded de 
Empire. De Emperor appealed to his 
soobjects, und a Buddhist abbot, Kim- 
Tat, of Hok-Kien, goUected his monks, und 
vent to var mit de Eleuth.* He beat dem 
und drove dem from de gountry. Budt 
a traitor Shinese shcneral denounced de 
vigtor, und received orders to murder 
him. His vos done, und de Buddhist 
j monastery burnt. Five monks eshcaped de 
sill augh ter und took refuge in a temple. 
Von day, ash dey valked along a rifer 
bank, de Saiu-po, dey saw a censer float¬ 
ing vhish dey got oudt of de vasser. Idt 
vas inshcribed ‘Ofert’row de Cheng: 
reshtore de Beng.’ His means ‘ Drive 
oudt de Manchus: reshtore de natife 
dynasty.’ 04 er 8 joined de monks; dey 
svore broderhood on de censer, adopted 
de inshcription for a pass-vordt, und pre¬ 
pared to ‘ ofert’row de Cheng.’ A grand¬ 
son of de last natife Emperor revealed 
himself, und dey marsched to var, gom- 
manded by a giant, Ban-Lung. Hey 
fought de Manchu Emperor und beat 
him, budt Ban Lung fell in de moment 
of vigtory. De segcond in gommand dis¬ 
missed eash man to his own house, dere 
to enlist soldiers for de goodt cause ; dere 
to live in segret, concealing efen his name. 
So de T'iendi, ash ve know idt now, vas 
founded. Budt, ash I said, idt vas nodt 
de beginning; idt vas de transformation. 
Idt ish now a vast gonshpiracy. I tell you 
about idts power. 

“ De shvTiy of de Supreme Grand Master 
—if dere ish von—egstends aU ofer Shina, 
for in efery town dere ish a Lodge or 
more; und Shina has four hoondred 
million peoples, ash you know. Idt 
egstends in t’eory, perhaps in fact, ofer all 
emigrant lodges from de Philippines to 
Australia und California. Vherefer Shina- 
men are eshtablished dese Societies 
flourish, de T'icn-t% de ‘ Vhite Lily,’ or 
some oder. Budt nobody knows de Su¬ 
preme Grand Master of de T'ien-ti ; no- 
i body knows vhere he dveUs; it ish de 
I united Council of de free Grand Lodges 
vhish gifes orders. He Shinese Govern¬ 
ment moosh like to gatch dose shentle- 
men. He soospicion of belonging to do 
T'icn-ti ish deaf in Shina. He vordt 
must nodt be uttered. Dey try many 
times to shtarnp idt oudt. Ach I drei 
I fousand brodren vere beheaded in von 
j day adt Canton ; ten fousand pudt to 
deaf ab^ut Pekin in a veek. He Hootch 
und ShjjanLsh try deir hands, und shoot 
und hang. Idt aJl of no use. He Hues 
flourish; doy have mooch money. He 
Sui-8C7ig, de lodge shief, alvays hafe many 
f ousands adt his disposal for murder or 
vhat lie slioose. He Lao Ko^ de Grand 
Master, he hafe millions of dollars for 
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defilry, mit f ousands of slaves to do his 
vill. Vhat de Supreme Council of de 
T'ien-ti hafe in money nobody guess, budt 
it hafe myriads of men—body und soul! 
He Hu6s quarrel und fight among dem- 
selves, ash I hafe seen meinself adt Singa¬ 
pore—you heard me tell de Eajah ? Adt 
Perak vonce, f irty fousand men fought, 
mit two fousand killed. He Dishtrict 
Grand Master dvells in comfort oonder de 
Britisch flag, imd sends oudt his orders to 
shtab, torture, imd poison mif out danger 
to himself. Here! I dink I hafe told 
yon ash moosh ash ish goodt for you. 
Vhat you know, Wo-Sing? ” 

Wo-Sing started and shivered. His 
face turned livid. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Hertz, smiling. 
“ Here ish no HxU here, und no members 
eider.” 

“I know nothing, sir,” Wo-Sing fal¬ 
tered, “but it is the truth you have 
spoken.” 

“ Hen you know somedings, idt seems ? 
Veil, a shtill tongue, Wo-Sing, ish often in 
a vise head.” He turned to the youths. 
“ Wo-Sing’s knowledge ish probably gon- 
fined to t^es of mysterious murders und 
oder tragedies. He knows de HtiSs by 
repute veil enough, budt perhaps has nefer 
gome in contact mit dem, und idt ish 
hooman nature to dread de occult more 
ash de visible. For liim de T'ien-ti und 
de ‘ Vhite Lily ’ hafe supernatural powers. 
Heir emissaries pragtice magic, read de 
doughts of deir vigtims, and compel dem 
to do deir vill adt any distance. Hey are 
horrid phantoms of no hooman shape— 
pitiless — ach ! — inshcrutable murdering 
ghosts! Don’t sbpeak of dem more to 
Wo-Sing, or perhaps you shange a brave 
fellow into a poltroon. Vhat you dink of 
de Huis, Bounce ? You must hafe heard 
of dem before to-day.” 

“Ay, ay, skipper,” the sailor replied, 
“ I’ve heerd of ’em, an’ by your leave, I 
don’t want no closer acquaintance. When 
I was aboard the Mary Anne^ boimd 
from Manilla to Singapore with a cargo 
o’-” 

Boimce stopped abruptly, perhaps re¬ 
membering the hilarity that particular 
reamble had many times evoked—per- 
aps seeing a merry twinkle in Hertz’s 
eyes that w^amed him to be careful—pos¬ 
sibly because Jack and Harry were in 
throes of stifled laughter. 

“ Ish dat de pirate yam ? ” Hertz 
gravely asked. 

Boimce shook his head. 

“ Ach ! ve’U hear it some da}’, perhaps, 
und about de pirates, too. Idf s time ve 
shleep now.” 

“ One question, Mr. Hertz,” said Jack. 
“ Ho you think we shall come across any 
of the T'ien-ti fiends when we go to 
Ban?” 

“ Maybe—maybe. Goodt-night.” 


{To he con(tnvjed.) 
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AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSAL.\. 


By a. Laurie, 

Auffior f\f h'trUie," “A Marvrllont Conqurtt^* R-yymond Frizols," fte. 


CHAPTER XIX. THE FIRST VICTORY. 



I NEED not telJ yon that every precaution 
was taken in the course of tlie treat¬ 
ment. Axel had passed da^’s and nights 
without nuinber in meditation and re- 
searcli, and in thinking the subject out 
all round. He had runmiaged in all the 
libraries, dived into all manner of ancient 
and modem books, (jnestioned every 
authority. Fearing to trust solely to 
his own impressions, he hatl consulted 
masters, and again asked them for 
opinion; and so once again the mute, im- 
conscions patient was exiunined by the 
most skilful specialists. All of tliese, 
whether professors of the facility or ex¬ 
perienced practitioners, went away full of 
admiration for tliis filial affection which 
nothing could discomage, and convinced 
that the case was incurable. At the siune 
time they were all of opinion that there 
was no reason why the gA-mnastic treat¬ 
ment should not be trietl, as only death 
could make matters worse than thej' were. 

Then Mr. Akerstrom was called in, with 
his thorougli experience as a masseur. It 
was his opportunity. His prudence, 
doubled by his attacliment to a family 
from whom he had received nothing but 
kindness, led him to do nothing hurriedly. 
A beginning was consequently made, ac¬ 
cording to his lulvice, by a course of gentle 
stroking such as I liave described. A 
little steam engine was procured from 
Stockholm and fixed at the foot of the bed, 
and the large silk pad, soft and light, 
moved about in a measured, rhythmical 
way over the sleeping limbs, with the 
object of evoking sensibility in the nervous 
centres. And this operation lasted for a 
long time. 

For a person of quick, imperious humour 
nothing could be more wearisome than the 
sight of these languid, idle, sleepy move¬ 
ments, incapable—at least, so her impa¬ 
tience would declare—of doing the least 
good or producing the least effect whatever. 
The arrival of the apparatus liad filled 
Madame Ebersen’s heart with hope. The 
more complicated it looked, the more it 
inspired her with respect. But when for 
days and days she saw the pad moving 
to and fro silently and untiringly, and 
the invalid maintain his torpor, quite a 
frenzy of impatience possessed her. 

“ \Vhat is the use of all this ? Is this 
illusory game to go on for ever? Why 
not try something else ? Why not use 
those straps, those mallets, which remain 
inactive ? ” 


intuition which with her took the place 
of experience, she saw that it was no use 
to argue with an impetuous affection, in¬ 
tensified by the attempt, the hope deceived 
and the long years of sorrow. She felt that 
the best way of utilising this impatience 
was to give it something to occupy it. In 
concert with Axel, who gladly welcomed 
the inspiration, it was agreed that she 
should henceforth pretend to be seized 
with a great ciunosity to see the world— 
the town, tlie museums, the walks, tlie 


obvious truth that during the weeks 
Stella had lived in the town the delicate 
roses wdiich used to deck her cheeks were 
gradually assuming the tint of the lily, 
and immediately the generous woman 
began to reproach herself. 

“ Poor little thing! Are we to let her 
coloiu: fade away in our house of sorrow ? 
I see it well enough ; she wants a littio 
amusement, she wants to know the w^orldv 
Wiat more natural ? Forgive an old 
woman, my dear child, for having for¬ 


“ I tell you he smiled !’ 


But, as you may imagine, no change w'as 
made in a plan which had been so carefully 
thought out, and every step of which had 
been arranged in advance, although these 
remarks could not but trouble the two 
practitioners. Axel, in particular, could 
not remain insensible to the tears, however 
unreasonable they might be, of his poor 
mother, and there w’ere limes when 
Madame Ebersen’s agitation almost won 
him over. At these crises the discreet 
interference of our gentle Stella w’as of 
the utmost assistance. With the delicate 


surrounding country; and a great desire i 
to attend certain lectures on literatiire at I 
the university, to go to the concerts and I 
I see the sights—and all that in company 
I with dear Madame Ebersen. The little 
j conspiracy, carried out with that peculiar 
I tact which distinguished Stella, and justi- 
I fied by the enthusiastic liking Madame 
, Ebensen had for the girl, as well as by 
the object in view, succeeded admirably. 

I Once the ground was prepared. Axel could | 
not help remarking to his mother the very j 


gotten that your eighteen years require 
other distractions and another atmosphere 
than that of a sick room I ” 

Poor Stella had a great mind to say 
that she cared Hothhig for these dis¬ 
tractions, and that aU her ambition for 
the moment W’^s to assist in the success 
of the great adventure. But she kept her 
thoughts to herself, aud entered with en¬ 
thusiasm into the means of recreation 
which w’cre suggested for her. 

Everx’ day Axel came homo with some 
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new idea, some plun, wliich was invariably 
adopted. And from these expeditions the^ 
returned healthily tired, but all the better 
for the fresh air and sunshine. The 
result was that Stella soon regained her j 
dainty freshness, and Madame Kbersen’s t 
overstrung nerves were somewhat soothed, j 
And the treatment continued, slow’ly 
but surely. To the ahnost insensible fric- I 
tion there had one by one succeeded all 
the varieties of mechanical massage. 
This niedic.il gymnastic, as I have told 
you, leaves nothing to chance. The 
operator knows exactly the dose of excite¬ 
ment he administers to the patient, and 
if it may need a good deal of persistence 
to arrive at results, there is at least no 
risk of those accidents which the nervous¬ 
ness of a human hand might occasion in 
an organism ill prepared for the revival 
of life. 

Such patience could not well be exer¬ 
cised in vain. For six weeks the treatment 
had continued its monotonous course, when 
certain sytnptoms of sensibility became 
noticeable—feeble, it is true, but how 
reciouB I With what emotion, what 
eatings of the heart, what delight these 
signs were welcomed, I need not tell you. 

During that long period of immobility 
and inertia in which Mr. Ebersen had 
vegetated rather than lived, not only had 
he not spoken or moved, but he seemed to 
aee nothing, to feel nothing, to hear no¬ 
thing. It was by the return of the sense 
of smell that his awakening to life was 
manifested. 

One day, on returning from a walk, 
Stella had brought back with her a large 
bunch of violets, and, by a happy inspira¬ 
tion, had put these on the patient’s bed. 
Slie thought that even if he could not see 
them or smell them, tlie presence of the 
flowers he loved so well might do him 
■good. Madame Ebersen, still with her 
walking things on, and her two hands 
clasped in front of lier in the way with 
which we are familiar, was standing at 
the side of tlie bed looking at her hus¬ 
band’s motionless face. 

Suddenly, she uttered a stifled cry. 

‘‘ Stella i Stella I He smiled ! ” 

“ Is it possible ? ” 

“ Look ! look ! ’* said Mdaame Eber- 
«on, drawing her to her side. “ Can you 
not see it? ” 

“ No,” said poor Stella, in despair at not 
being able to see anytliinghut the custom¬ 
ary rigidity. 

‘•I tell you lie smiled ! ” said Madame 
Ebersen agitatedly. “ You were leaning 
over him; > (ni were placing the flowers 
near him. I .=.aw his month open. Axel I 
Axel I Quick ! quick ! Here 1 ” 

Axel ran in rather alarmed. 

In words broken with abundant tears 
she repeated liei* statement. She had seen 
liim smile ; a smile ro sweet, so sad— 
Stella had m*t seen it, but she was sure 
of it, sure- 

Believe me ! believe me ! ” repeated the 
oor woman in her excitement, “ I saw 
iin smile I” 

“ Como, mother,” said Axel, as pale as 
she was, taking her hands in his, “ be 
reasonable. Not only is it possible, but it 
is right-il i.s what we have been w'aiting 
for. Poor dear father ! What has caused 
this favourable s^'iiiptom? What agree¬ 
able emotion has caused it ? Perhaps his 
hearing has returned ? Perhaps he heard 
you come into the room, and more or less 


recognised the sound of your voice. Try, 
mother, try to speak to him.” 

Madame Ebersen leant over the sick 
man. 

” Harald, dear Harold ! ” said she, in a 
broken voice, “ do you hear me ? ” 

The patient did not move ; and after her, 
Axel and Stella also tried in vain to make 
themselves heard. 

“That is not it, then—no,” said Axel, 
throwing a searching look around the 
room. 

“ Ah I I have it perhaps! ” he continued 
with a start; ‘* can it be these flowers? ” 

And quickly picking up Stella’s violets, 
he held them on his fether’s face, forcing 
him, 80 to speak, to breathe them. 

And to the inexpressible delight of the 
three friends, the same melanchol}' smile 
appeared on the poor emaciated featuren, 
and remained for a moment and gently 
faded away. 

Madame Ebersen burst into tears again 
os she fell into the arms of Axel, who was 
himself almost stunned w ith his emotion. 

“ Sensibility is returning! ” he said at 
last, in a choking voice. “ Mother, dear 
mother, we shall save him t ” 

Such moments are beyond description. 
They are even beyond witnessing, and, 
leaving mother and son to themselves, 
Stella went up to her room. 

The first step was gained ; always the 
most important. Mr. Akerstrom was at 
once sent for, and corroborated all Axel’s 
impressions. This was a decisive fact; 
the progress that would follow might be 
more or less rapid, more or less complete, 
but it would be progress, ils thousands of 
cases had shown. This was no acci¬ 
dent, no isolated phenomenon, it was the 
visible sign of latent work, begun doubtless 
for some time, and too feeble to be notice¬ 
able before, but which would in the future 
be noticeable enough. 

In fact, from this moment our friends 
took part in a sort of progressive resur¬ 
rection. Insensibly the sick man’s 
muscles lost their corpse-like rigidity; his 
skin resumed the colour of life ; his facul¬ 
ties emerged one by one from the deep 
sleep in which they had been plunged so 
long. 

One day the sense of hearing seemed to 
have returned to him, and in reply to 
a question tenderly reiterated, Madame 
Ebersen believed she saw him answer by 
a nod of tlie hedd. How her heart beat! 
Trembling all over she asked the question 
again. Tlieie was no doubt of it! Her 
husband had answered yes by a nod! 
All the household was called—Axel, Stella, 
Rose. 

They wrote and told us the good news. 
It was quite a festival. 

Another time it was taste which re¬ 
appeared. Ill place of the mechanical ab¬ 
sorption so sad to see by tliose who loved 
him, and which had been the paralytic's 
only mo<le of nutrition, it was noticed that 
a certain fish-pasty, once his favourite 
disli, gave liini manifest pleasme. 

It was the brave Rose who was the 
author of this masterpiece; and how' 
proud and happy she was ! And what a 
redoubling of hope there was among those 
faithful hearts! Stella kept us informed 
of everv’ detail of this drama, and w’e took 
our share in all its developments. 

At length, after hours aud days and 
weeks of anxious observation and of hope 
long delayed, a trace of sight appeared in 


the petrified face. Ah! my boys, that 
was almost the supreme joy, the crow n¬ 
ing of the edifice. The sight is the win¬ 
dow of the mind, the signal of thought, 
the sign of intelligence, the noblest, the 
most admirable portion of our physical 
being. The rest of the physiognomy is 
but accessory to it. The w’rinkles of the 
forehead, the movements of the mouth, 
the gestures, the different attitudes, are 
all valueless if the lantern has disappeared. 
But if ordinary blindness is sad to think 
of, how much more cruel must it have 
been for our poor friends to see the spark 
go out which could be between them and 
the loved sufferer the only possible means 
of communication, and which, in disap¬ 
pearing, seemed to have drowned the 
whole being in eternal night! For long 
years Mr. Ebersen had been as if blind. 
Not that he w’as so ; many oculists, after 
examining him and submitting him to the 
usual tests, had declared that the eye w as 
in no way injured, and simply shared in 
the paralysis of the other organs. 

Hence it w as that in the return to sen¬ 
sibility the optic nerve awoke like the 
others, and from the inert eye the noble 
spirit captive so long at last revealed 
itself. 

How many were the things that hesi¬ 
tating look expressed I How great was 
the surprise at seeing the world again and 
the changes which had happened around 
him ! What affectionate gratitude, what 
numberless questions, they saw crowding 
on him! The invalid was very far, as you 
may think, from understanding all at once 
what had occurred, from accounting for all 
the time that had elapsed and the state of 
affairs around him. But that he began to 
think it was certain, and it was inevitable 
that a thousand questions full of trouble 
and pain should occur to him. 

With what joy would Madame Ebersen 
have throw'n herself on his neck, and told 
him of all the sorrows and consolations of 
those seven years; the courage, the per¬ 
severance, the heroism of Axel, and of the 
happiness they had never hoped to have 
again ! The poor W’oman w ould have 
been delighted to pour out her heart to 
him; but Axel and Mr. Akerstrom had in 
the most formal manner forbidden her to 
cause the patient even the very shadow 
of emotion. He w as not strong enough to 
bear the least shock. Everything between 
him and those who surrounded him must 
for the time be confined to the shortest 
and simplest of inquiides. Was he 
thirsty ? Was he too warm ? AVas he 
well ? Did he want a little more of this 
food ? Would he like the curtains raised 
or lowered, etc. Under no circumstances 
must these injunctions be exceeded, for 
fear of spoiling, as Mr. iHcerstrom said, 
the best recovery that had ever been 
brought about. 

“ Do not be in a huiTy, madame ! ” ho 
repeated, cheerfully rubbing his hands. 
“ Everything is going on splendidly.” 

“ But the treatment takes a long time ! 
Are yon not making it slow er than neces¬ 
sary ? ” 

“ Not at all. And if you ask me wliat 
I think, I should be in despair if it went 
along more quickly.” 

“ Are you speaking seriously ? ” 

“ Quite seriously. As an example— 
children almost always cut their teeth 
painfully. Y^ou doubtless remember your 
anxieties regarding Axel ? ” 
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“ As if I did not remember ! At every 
tooth that came through, he had sucli 
terrible con\nilBions that nearly killed 
me! ” 

“ V^ery weU, madame ; think what it 
would have been if, instead of cutting his 
teeth one by one, he had cut them all at 
once; if, instead of being spread over 
a long period, all the nervous troubles 
that accompanied his dentition had been 
crowded into a single day 1 ” 

“ The boy could not have stood them ! ” 

“ Of course not. And up to a certain 
point the case is analogous to that of Mr. 
Kbersen. After the prolonged inactivity 
during w’hich his faculties have remained 
dormant, there would be danger if they 
all began to be hilly exercised at once. 
And if too ^at excitement happens to 
show itself, it will be our duty to check 
it.” 

“ But in that case, dear Mr. Akerstrom, 
what will you do ? ’* 

“Stop the treatment and administer 
anodynes, or even anaesthetics.” 

“The very idea terrifies me. Be care¬ 
ful. I pray you I ” 

“ Yes, yes, my dear madame. Re¬ 
member that we have not spent a minute 
more than was absolutely necessary in sJl 
tins, even although-” 

“ Even although I have foolishly asked 
you to hurry. Forgive me, I can with 
difficulty be as calm as you; but T know' 
it is unkind of me to worry you. Is it not 
so. Axel? ” 

“ Dear mother I ” said the young man, 
kissing her respectfully and tenderly, 
*• you are our pride and joy; and if you w ill 
only let us have matters our own wa^* a 
little longer, and take care to keep your¬ 
self well and strong for the great day on 
which our patient will be given over en¬ 
tirely to you—go out this very moment 
for instance, and have a good hour’s walk 
with Stella—I will ask no more of 
you.” 

“ What is it ? ’’saidshe, with a sad smile. 
“ They turn us out, Stella. The faculty 


w’ant to get rid of us; let us go for a 
I walk.” 

i The advance was slow, but certain. Each 
1 day was marked by progress ; no misttike 
wiis made, and when, one tine evening, 

I the voice silent fi»r so many years was 
heard again, it seemed almost as though 
j there was nothing to be astonished at. 

It was late. The invalid appeared to 
j be asleep. His watchers were about to 
: separate for the nigiit, and Axel w’as ex- 
I plaining as usual how the treatment w as 
: progressing. 

I “ Midnight! ” said Madame Ebersen. 
“ See what a beautifid sleep; how' tranquil 
he is! ” 

“ Good-night, dear father! ’* whispered 
Axel, taking up the hand gently to feel the 
pulse. 

I To his inexpressible surprise, a feeble 

g ressure responded to his. He bent over 
im quickly; Mr. Ebersen had opened his 
i eyes. 

‘ “ Thank you. Axel, thank you, my son! ’* 

i he said, in a voice weak as the faintest 
sigh, but distinct. 

Madame Ebersen uttered a cry, and 
I throwing herself on her knees by the bed¬ 
side, caught hold of the invalid's hand. 

“ Harald I Harald! ” she said, as she 
< covered the hand with kisses and tears. 

I “ Speak again! Let us hear your dear 
I voice 1 ” 

I “ Madame ! ” said Stella, frightened at 
this explosion, “ be calm, be calm; re¬ 
member what Axel said.” 

I “ True ! But is it possible ? Harald, 
do you know me ? ” 

“ Valentine ! ” said the invalid, with a 
smile that transfigured his face. And then 
his features contracted and a tear 
appeared in his eye. 

Axel, recovered from his first surprise, 
already saw the peril of pursuing these 
effusions. 

“ Mother! ” said he, mastering the tu¬ 
mult of his own heart, “ if 3 011 love us, say 
i not another word, make not another move¬ 
ment. He will go out of his mind ! ” 

{To he coufinue<i .) 


And leaning over the patient he said, 
with infinite gentleness : 

“ Father, we have heard you; we are 
happy. But do not speak any more now; 
your son begs you not to do so. Sleep, 
dear father, sleep ! ” 

And concentrating all his will into his 
eyes and hands he began a series of mag¬ 
netic passes, slow and sustained, and at the 
end of ten minutes he had the intense satis¬ 
faction of seeing the patient deep in slum¬ 
ber. 

Stella, in obedience to a glance from 
his eye, had taken Madame Ebersen aw ay 
into an adjoining room, where she la¬ 
vished on her the encouragements dictated 
by her simple, loving heart. 

At length this exciting alarm was got 
over. The awakening was peacefiil. 
Gradually the invalid became accustomed 
to speak and to listen to others. 

After this grand and decisive victory’, in 
which Dame Ulrica andl sympathised 
with our whole hearts, it seemed that the 
time had come for us to bring our little 
girl home again. At the end of a fort¬ 
night I wrote and timidly formulated 
my request. Madame Ebersen exclaimed 
loudly. “ Take Stella away fi*om us ! It 
wrill be cruelty ! Take away my husband’s 
ray of sunshine! And what will become 
of Axel without Stella ? The request is 
unreasonable! ” 

But Stella took our side; and they hacl 
to make up their minds to see her come 
away. It was not without tears that she 
said farewell to the hospitable house in 
which she had suffered and hoped for her 
firiends and in which she had rejoiced in 
them. But the patient was out of danger; 
Sonneborg was calling her, and she also 
was eager to see once again her mother 
and her old uncle Esaias. 

We went to fetch her—that is to say, I 
went, and it was easy to see the Ebersens 
W’ere only parting w'ith her for a time. 

“ My dear Stella,” said Madame Eber- 
ser\, as she bade her a tearful good-bye, 
“ you, must come back soon—and to stay.” 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRI^TE AND THE BREEZE. 
By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

A uthor of “ The Cruise of the Snotebird." Our Home in the Silver iVetl." etc., e;e. 


CHAPTER IX.—AN A 

HE night closed in around the ship, 
drear and dark and stormy. 

Already the wind was freshening, but 
coming in uncertain puffs, almost squalls, , 
that went wailing through the rigging and 1 
cordage, with a sound like that of ci eatures j 
in direst pain and hopelessness. 

Strange to say that, althougli the vessel 
was well down south, in the Forties, it even ^ 
felt cold. At least Jack Ross thought it I 
80. Perhaps no one else had much time 
to think of this. 

Jack could not help noticing that there ‘ 
was an uneasy look in the first-lieutenant’s I 
face as he issued his orders, in clear sharp I 
tones that could be heard from end to end ' 
of the ship, nor that the bo’s’n caught up 1 
the words of command, and piped away 
with more than usual alacrity, while the ^ 


VFUL NIGHT—SUNDAY ON BOARD SHIP—-DR. 

men hurried at their work as if they were 
being inspected by the port-admiral him¬ 
self. He noticed too that a speaking 
trumpet lay handy on the top of the sky¬ 
light, as if to be ready for something that 
was coming. Nearly all sail had been 
taken in, and the ship w’as now imder 
steam, great clouds of black smoke rolling 
up firom the funnel and trailing away astern 
over the vessel’s white wake, till lost in 
the darkness that lay like a wall along 
the horizon. 

Jack Ross felt something of the general 
uneasiness. He had never before seen a 
sky SO portentous or weather so solemnly 
threitteiiing. There was something posi¬ 
tively awesome in that blue-black sky, 
that seemed to creep nearer and nearer to 
them in the gloom of approaching night. 


DONALD'S SERMON. 

' Now and then, long horizontal flashes of 
lightning darted across the clouds, low 
down towards the w’ater, but there was no 
thunder that Jack could hear. 

The good ship moved very steadily, 
though apparently rather clumsily, through 
the W’ater, only ever and anon, as one of 
the brief squalls struck her, she appeared 
almost to heel backw'ards, as if half afraid 
to encounter the coming foe. 

I Jack Roes stood w’ell aft out of the way, 

, holding firmly on to the hammock netting, 

I for he had no desire to court another 
I accident. 

I In passing near him ho heard the cap- 
; tain say in answ’er to some remark of the 
! first-lieutenant: 

j “ Yes, I know, the glass goes tumbling 
I dow n, and between you and me and the 
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binnacle, I have never seen it much 
lower.” 

“ We’re going to catch it, then.” 

“Yes, if we can’t steam dear; but 
wouldn’t you-” 

Jack didn’t hear the rest of the sen¬ 
tence, the words seemed blown out of the 
captain’s mouth and carried away to lee¬ 
ward, just as the smoke was cut right otf 
the top of the funnel as if by a knife. For 
just then a bigger squall than any struck 
the ship. She shook from stem to stem, 
the paddles rattled like empty boxes, and 
next moment a great wave rolled in over 
the bows, and tons of water came foam¬ 
ing and surging aft. 

It occurred to Jack now to go below, 
and as soon as there was a bit of a lull he 
hurried forward to the companion, which 
he found half battened down, and soon 
found his way to the main deck. 

His screen berth and cot were already 
rigged, and he found Scott inside. 

“I got down> your cot, sir,” he said. 
“Maybe there’ll no be time to think o’ 
such things soon.” 

“ Are we going to have a storm, then, 
Sandie ? ” 

think we’ll have a bit of a kam- 
stashie, sir.” 

“ I feel sleepy, Sandie.” 

“ Man, so does your wee doggie. Look! ’ ’ 

Sure enough there was Jack Skye curled 
up in the foot of the cot, and apparently 
fe^t asleep. When his master spoke to 
him he just opened one eye for a moment, 
gave his tail one wee wag, and went off 
again. 

“ It’s a strange thing, sir,” said Sandie, 
“ but a coming hurricane affects man and 
beast alike. If I were you, sir, I’d turn 
in.” 

Not yet Sandie; oh, no, not yet.” 

Just then some one came towards the 
screen berth singing, and Jack recognised 
Jferry’s voice: 

“ O, pilot, ’tis a fearful night. 

There's danger on the deep. 

ni stay and walk the deck with thee, 

For lo ! I cannot sleep.” 

Then the canvas was hauled on one side, 
and Jerry’s laughing faoe peeped in. 

“ Why, Jack Boss,” he cried, “ you 
never mean to say you are going to turn 
in already. You’re not afraid of being 
seasick, are you ? ” 

“ Not I,” replied Jack, straightening 
himself up. 

“ Well, but our bold stupidnumerary 
clerk is. He is lying on the top of a sea- 
chest, doubled half up, you know; he is 
white about the gills, and there is no 
more intelligence in his manly counte¬ 
nance than there is in a cod’s.” 

“ Poor fellow I Actually sick ? ” 

“ Oh no, he doesn’t want the steward, 
you know, but he is Jack-up, prostrate, 
says that existence has no longer any 
charm for him, and that he would give ten 
years of his life to be sitting once more in 
the charmed circle of mother and sisters, 
around the frre in his dear old home in 
Cheshire. These are his own words, mind 
you. Wo, lass ! How she kicks 1 ” 

So ho well might say, for he was pitched 
right into the berth, and fell over Jack’s 
cot. Had it been anybbdy else Jack Skye 
would have resented the intrusion by 
catching liim by the nose. But Jerry 
was his master’s friend, so he accepted 
his apology. 


“ Come below, Jack. There are lots of 
us there; Wilkins is going to sing. The 
Scotch Sawbones can’t play his nasty old 
fiddle to-night, because Archie Graham 
got into his cabin and buttered liis bow.” 

“ What a shame ! ” said Jack, laughing. 

Down below the two friends staggered. 
They peeped into the young marine 
officer’s cabin as they .passed. He was I 
seatcfl at his harmonium, playing a lovely j 
sad sort of air that accorded well with | 
the feeling uppermostj in every one’s mind 
to-night. 

They all chatted pleasantly together 
for a time, then up jumped Reade. 

“ I must prepare,” he said. | 

“ Why,” said Jerry, “ yaiCve nothing to 
do on deck; it’s always your watch below.” 

“O, haven’t I, tliough. Just wait till 
the day after to-morrow, when I’ve de¬ 
veloped.” 

“ Developed what ? ” ... 

“ Why, Jerry, I’m going to have a shot 
at the lightning. And I haven’t a doubt 
I’ll produce some w’onderfuUy pretty 
effects.” 

Beade took down his camera, and the 
two friends, Jerry and Jack, went on to 
the gunroom. 

If it was cold on deck it was hot enough 
here, for the gunroom was not a large 
one, and was pretty well crowded. The 
steward was balancing himself in the 
doorway with a huge dish of baked po- ; 
tatoes in his hands. He watched the ' 
motion of the swing lamp and presently | 
made a Im ch forward, and deposited the j 
dish safely in front of Wilkins. The dex- | 
terous feat he performed met with as I 
high-sounding applause and loud huzzas | 
as ^ player would receive after doing | 
something w'onderful in the cricket field. | 

Baked potatoes and salt butter might i 
not be considered much of a supper by an 
epicure, but these young men and middies 
were hungry, and did ample juetfce to the 
fare. 

Then the table was cleared, and song 
after song was sung, each and all of 
tliem with a rattling chorus. 

But gi-adually, one by one, the young 
officers dropped off and went to turn in. 
The depression of the atmosphere was 
telling on all. ! 

At last Wilkins himself yawned and j 
retired, and Jack and Jerry followed. I 

“ I’d just like to have one peep on deck,” 
said Jack, “ before going to bed.” | 

“ We’re battened dowm, Jack, fore and j 
aft; only one part of our after companion 
left. You get up and peep through there. ' 
Don’t attempt to go on deck, else you will I 
be washed away. It is indeed a fearful 
night.” 

With no small difficulty Jack managed 
to reach the tarpaulin and look out. 

. Such a scene he had never before wit- | 
nessed I It is indescribable. But for the I 
incessant lightning that played around in 
sheets and streams he could have seen 
nothing. But there was the blackness of 
the towering waves with the curling foam 
on top, caught up by the terrible w’ind and 
whirled away to leeward; there was the 
deck itself a chaos of frothing, surging 
water, the black ropes and spars and the 
binnacle, and there were the white, scared- 
looking faces of two men lashed to the 
wheel. 

But the roar of the wind and the 
cracking of the thunder and the rattling 
of rent and riven sails, formed a chorus 


that confused and deafened poor Jack, 
till he almost fancied himself in a 
dream. 

He was thankful to get below again. 

” O I Jerry,” he cried, in an awed and 
trembling voice, “ do you mean to say 
that the w'atch is on deck up there 
now ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, Jack, two watches. Y’ou see 
what it is to be a sailor.” 

Jack said no more. He simply shook 
Jerry’s hand and tottered away, to bed, 
not to sleep, but to lie and listen and to 
pray. 

The last thing he saw was men 
staggering here and there on the fighting 
deck among the guns, to see that all was 
secure. 

When he awoke next d^y, lo! what a 
w'ondrous change ! The ports‘were once 
more open, a balmy breeze,; gentle as 
zephyrs in June, was blowing in. He 
could see the glad wavelets,: sparkling like 
cut crystal in the sun’s rays, and hear the 
lightest footstep overhead, so still and 
quiet was the morning. 

Then Jack remembered , this was the 
Sabbath day, and his thoughts fiew 
homeward to the green and rock-girt 
island where his uncle-dwelt, 

How still tl’.e morning of this hallow’d day. 

IJii.^liwl ia the voice of yural labour. 

The plougliboy'a whistle and the milkmaid's song. 

Eut it would not be morning in Shet¬ 
land. No, it would be afternoon, and his 
uncle would be returning from church,, 
the old white-haired man leaning gently 
on young Wellman’s J arm. Church? No, 
the Kirk. The wee wee steepleless kirk 
on the green liillside, with the pathway 
winding up to it firom the ^en below. 

And old Janet, he thought he saw her 
too among that reverential throng, walking 
straight as an arrow, as she always did, 
and holding in front of her the cherished 
Bible rolled in a clean white iiandkerchief 
and topped by a sprig of the scented 
southernwood. By-and-by the minister 
would drop roimd to the Puffin’s Nest to 
take early dinner with Captain Ross, as 
his invariable custom was on a Sunday. 

So pleasant was it for Jack to think 
about all this, that he would gladly have 
taken an extra half hour in bed, but this 
would not do. So he was up on deck 
long before the breakfast hour. 

The bulwarks had suffered severely, and 
in some parts were as open as sheep 
hurdles; the jibboom was gone, there W'as a 
smashed and gaping boat, and many other 
smaller casualties gave evidence of the 
violence of the hurricane through which 
the good ship had passed. 

Sunday morning; and but for the 
wreckage the ship never looked cleaner. 
How white the decks, how golden tho 
brasswork ! polished wood sluing. like 
waxed mahogany, and ropes all neatly 
coiled. The men dressed in their snow- 
white garments too, and even Jocko tho 
monkey strutting pompously about, gun 
on arm, in his best scarlet-ja^et. ‘ 

Breakfast, divisions, and inspection 
over, the bell began to toll for church. 

Fonns were placed along the main 
deck, the pulpit was simply a box covered 
with flags, but there were prettily dressed 
choir boys, while one of the officers con¬ 
ducted the singing with his franumumn. 

pt 
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It was all very solemn indeed, and nil 
very impressive. 

There was no clergyman on the Valorous, 
and Captain Scullamore himself read the 
Lessons, after which he turned round and 
bowed to some one, and much to the 
surprise of everybody, Dr. Donald, the 
junior surgeon, came slowly forward and 
mounted the pulpit step—there was but 
one step. He looked around him just once, 
and there was evidence of a little shyness 
on his part at first, but this wore off at 
once as soon as he had unfolded his 
manuscript and commenced to read. 

I cannot say that Dr. Donald had been 
much of a favourite on board since the 
ship had sailed. Not that he w'as dis¬ 
liked, only that he was not known; 
so unobtrusive and diffident was he, that 
he never liked to make advances. He 
was a new man, ha\’ing been appointed 
at Plymouth only a few months before. 
But this sermon of his showed the 


surgeon in a fresh light. His diction 
might not have been the purest. It was 
inclined to the Doric, for he rolled his 
final r’s, and sometimes made havoc with 
his central vowels, especially his a’s; but 
the discourse was earnest, and though 
simple most impressive, and was listened 
to W'ith breathless attention by every one. 

And w’hen towards the close the doctor 
told his hearers that during the early part 
of the service he had slipped away forward 
to the hammock-side of the poor fellow 
who had been grievously wcunded in last 
night’s terrible storm, and had just been 
in time to hold his hand and close his eyes 
in death, tears stole silently over the 
cheeks of more than one rough old sailor 
there, and some of the boys even sobbed 
aloud. 

Then quietly went the young surgeon 
dowTi from the pulpit, as quietly as he 
had come, but during the brief half hour 
taken up by his discourse he had en- 

{To b* contiuufd.) 


deared himself to many a heart and 
made many a friend. 

After this Captain Scullamore made a 
few remarks that were really words in 
season, then the beautiful prayers were 
read from the service : “ The thanks¬ 

giving after a storm.” 

And so the little congregation W'as dis¬ 
missed. 

Poor Russell, the sailor who had died, 
was buried next morning. 

There is none of the pomp of a soldier's 
funeral attendant on a burial at sea. 
Only the body borne solemnly aft—sewn 
in its hammock and covered with the 
dear old flag; only a group of sad 
faces at each side of the binnacle, 
only a hush and a stillness that goes 
straight to one’s heart; only the simplest 
and shortest of services ; only a tear or 
two; only a flash ! 

Then the little w orld on shipboard 
wags on as before. 


M aky small mischances in connection with j 
animals are associated in my memory I 
with old times on board ship. I was turned ] 
out one night by the quartermaster to come on i 
deck and help secure a jaguar which had sud- j 
denly appeared on the bridge, to the conster- | 
nation of the watch. “ Help,” did I say? all i 
the help I got from them was a babel of im- j 
practicable suggestions, yelled and shouted ' 
at me through the key-holes of the deck- , 
houses, for they had one and all shut them- j 
selves up, and there was neither officer nor 
man left on the look-out. Fuithermore, I i 
expected every moment that somebody would ! 
blaze away with a revolver, and either hit i 
me or send the cat mad ; in fact, the situation j 
was enough to scare both of us out of our \ 
senses. Luckily he hadn’t taken fright when ! 
I arrived, and it was the simplest matter to j 
get him back into his cage again and to bar i 
over the defective spot through which he had ! 
broken. He didn’t belong to me, but we hatl [ 
chummed in together a good deal on the voy- i 
age ; he hailed from Paraguay, and was going 
to Europe as a present to some continental 
Zoo. An anaconda (also not mine), which j 
the boatswain and master-at-arms of the I 
Tasmanian had purchased as a speculation ' 
somewhere down the Spani.sh Main, got loose j 
while they were homeward-bound, the very j 
last voyage before the old ship laid her bones | 
on the reef off Ponce, in the island of Puerto | 
Rico. The unhappy owners searched for it i 
high and low in vain, and came to the con- | 
elusion that it hod gone overboard—no doubt j 
they earnestly hoped it had; nevertheless, j 
the ^eat snake, some six yards long, was j 
roaming the vessel for a fortnight, unseen by 
any one. When discovered, it was found to ■ 
be terribly bitten by rats, which had actually 
eaten part of its tail. It seems strange that 
serpents, even huge and venomous ones, will 
allow themselves to be mangled in this way 
without offering any retaliation, but it often 
is so. The big anaconda which pushed out 
the glass at the Zoological Gardens was 
killed by a bite from a guinea-pig, which cut : 
into one of its blood-vessels, and I lost a ! 
rattlesnake from injuries inflicted on it by a • 
mouse which it could have slain like a light- , 
cing stroke. i 

^e captain of a steamer lying in the bar- ! 


MOEE ESCAPES. 

By Dr. Arthur STR.t.DUNG. 

PART IV. 

hour of St. Thomas, Danish West Indies, 
finding a glass case containing two live 
poisonous snakes (again not mine) on board, 
iir his wrath ordered the whole conceiTi to 
be flung over the rail. The glass lid w'as 
smashed by concussion with the w'ater, and 
the box filled but did not sink; the reptiles 
wriggled out and swam about, one of them 
getting into the wheel (it was a paddle- 
steamer) and climbing up the floats which 
w'ere just then undergoing some trifling re¬ 
pairs. Probably it swam off again, for it was 
never found, but the fact of its possible pre¬ 
sence deterred the niggers from going on the 
sponsons or under the paddle-box for several 
days. 

When I was surgeon to the Nile, I bought 
a dourouoouli at Carthagena; that’s a pecu¬ 
liar kind of monkey, of nocturnal habits, 
with a soft cat-like fur, and immense weird 
red hazel eyes. He was very nervous at first, 
but I kept him in my cabin, and he soon ac¬ 
quired a little more confidence in humanity. 
A big bunch of bananas hung from the ceil¬ 
ing, and Momo was at liberty to climb up by 
the corner of the book-case and help himself 
therefrom as often as he liked. One day I 
found him in a great state of excitement and 
trepidation, looking up anxiously, apparently 
at the bananas, but making no attempt to 
reach the bunch; on the contrary, he retreated 
and took up a position as remote from it as 
the limited dimensions of the apartment 
would permit. I didn’t detect anjiihing amiss, 
but Memo’s fears continued unabated, until 
at length, lying in my bunk, I saw what 
looked like a coil of rope on the top of the 
book-case. Putting on my spectacles -I am 
very short-sighted—I presently made this 
out to be a snake seven or eight feet long, a 
boa-constrictor in fact, which had been most 
carefully stowed away by the second officer 
in the mess-berth (for the skipper of the Nile 
didn’t allow snakes), housed in a flat box 
covered with a piece of canvas. This latter 
the boa had wrenched off with his head at 
one side sufficiently to admit of his egress, 
though how he made his way to my quarters 
unperceived by anybody except poor Momo 
is a mystery. 

A snake was found in the hold of a ship 
at Liverpool the other day, in the course of 


unloading her cargo of wheat. On two 
occasions I have known these reptiles to be 
discovered alive in steamer’s boats as they 
hung on the davits; doubtless they had 
dropped in from some overhanging bank or 
branch when the boat was last in the water, 
and had eluded observation when it was 
swung up, the canva.s boat-covers preventing 
them from getting out again. More extra¬ 
ordinary still, when the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company’s ship Douro was lying at 
anchor in the bay of Rio de Janeiro, a live 
serpent was turned out of the bag or cap 
which sheathes and protects the log-heaving 
apparatus fixed on the taffrail. Most likely 
it had worked its course along one of the 
great quarter-lines by w’hich the steamer had 
been moored to the wharf at Santos a few 
days previously, and had taken refuge under 
the log cover when it arrived on the rail. 

During the summer of ’ 91 , a telegram was 
received at the Zoological Gardens, begging 
that somebody would come down at once to 
a certain vessel, which had reached the docks 
that morning, to catch two snakes which 
had evaded the W’atch and ward of their 
custodians during the voyage (not that they 
put all those words in the telegram) I A 
keeper was despatched forthwith, and found 
that the escape had taken place in the batk 
room several weeks before, and that ever 
since the event the room had remained 
almost heimetically sealed, the door locked, 
and every possible chink and cranny care¬ 
fully stopped up, the luxury of a bath being 
out of the question. He went in, however, 
to the shuddering amazement of the crew 
and passengers, presently emerging with two 
fine harmless Australian serpents, six feet 
long, on his ann. Mr. Bartlett, the super¬ 
intendent of the Gardens, told me that 
earlier in the year a firm of wood importers 
at Newport in Monmouthshire had written to 
him, asking his advice respecting a snake 
which was at large in their warehouse, 
defying pursuit, amongst the stacks and 
piles of timber. It had been brought over 
and landed in a consignment of mahogany, 
but was not seen until the w'ood was stored. 
As no description of the creature was fur¬ 
nished, nor anything but a rough estimate 
of its dimensions, it w’as impossible to give 



an answer to the question, Was it likely to 
be a venomous one ? for Honduras, the 
country from which the mahogany was im¬ 
ported, is one of the snakiest territories in 
the world, and teems with serpents of all 
sorts and sizes, fanged and fangless, from 
thirty feet down to half as many inches. 
Several species of snakes are said to have 
been introduced into tlie island of Barbados 
by the arrival of specimens concealed in 
bundles of wood, brought over from neigh¬ 
bouring islands, some of which are infested 
with reptiles. 

That Ne'^-port snake (I don’t know what 
has become of him) reminds me of one 
captured specially lor me near Cubitao 
in Brazil, and brought down to await my 
arrival at a place I have already mentioned, 
Santos; a hne boa, which got out of its box 
s jinehow and took refuge untler the piles of 


f’pHB seas were terrific; mighty green 
X mountains capped with foam, which, as 
it curled into a crest, was scattered in a mil¬ 
lion tiny flakes of spray by the fury of the 
gale. As the ship, like a lightsome bird, rose 
to the summit of these gigantic billows, the 
outlook for a moment resembled nothing so 
much as a boundless wilderness under a 
drifting snowstorm. The wind literally cut 
the tops off the waves, and, flinging them 
aloft, drove them in one blinding cloud over 
ocean and sky alike. To hold on anywhere 
upon deck was difficult, but for the men and 
the two or three boys engaged in the rigging, 
hauling ropes and managing spars—well, that 
task appeared beyond comprehension —to 
me, a landsman. And as such I must tell 
this story, in landsman’s language. 

It was not the first time I had been at sea 
by many, but I had never experienced a 
storm like this, and it did not tend to increase 
my desire for a life on the ocean wave. Still, 
as I had occasionally to cross the Atlantic 
on business in this good ship the Sparlan, 
and as I was never ill, 1 tried to behave with 
a fortitude worthy of her name. 

We were bound for Valparaiso, and had 
encountered such a succession of gales dur¬ 
ing the past three weeks, that besides sus¬ 
taining all sorts of damage, three of our 
boats with other deck hamper had been 
carried away and lost; the fourth, the only 
remaining boat, was also damaged and un- 
seaworthy. Moreover, the ship was over¬ 
laden, undermanned, and the crew inclined 
to be mutinous — though mther amongst 
themselves than against their skipper. They 
were always quarrelling one with another, 
especially two lads, who, judging from their 
behaviour, seemed to be deadly enemies. 
The day before this storm set in they had 
evidently been having a row, and I heard the j 
younger one, John Strap by name, and aged 
about fifteen, say to his mate as they went 
below: 

“ I’ll be the death of you someday, Rawky, 
ar sure as my name’s Strap.” 

And now these two boys were out on the 
bowsprit trying to made fast some gear which 
had got loose. I was watching them from 
the forecastle, and everj’ moment I expected 
to see one or other, or both, topple off as the 
SiKirtan drove her nose down into the hollow 
of ihe sea or cocked it aloft skyward. My 
heart came into my mouth several times, and 
at last-ugh! I can’t bear to think of it—I 
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iron and machinery in the foundry' attached 
to the San Paulo railway works, where it 
may be to this day for anything I know. It 
used to be visible every now and then, and 
I suppose found rats enough to keep it going ; 
if a pan of water were left on the ground, 
it would always empty it during the night, 
the poor thing being evidently in a chronic 
state of thirst. A less agreeable companion, 
a gigantic tohoba, one of the deadliest snakes 
on earth, dwelt certainly for some months 
underneath the raised floor of a hut which 
I inhabited in Nicaragua, rendering it posi¬ 
tively dangerous to go outside without a 
lantern after dark; but he was a voluntary 
' visitor, and took up bis abode among the 
I piles of his own accord. 

I Veiy escapable things are snakes, and acci¬ 
dents will happen in the best regulat^ families 
I of which they are inmates. A ludicrous proof 
{To be eontiHue^l.^ 


A WOVDERFITL BESCUE. 

By W. W. Fknn, 

Author of **A Suim in the Dark" etc. 

% 

I saw Rawky apparently lose his foothold and ' 
I disappear like a stone. He had been partly 
standing on the spar, and I thought at the 
time the younger boy, who was below him, 
caught at his leg at a critical moment, and 
in fact jerked him or caused him to fall off. 
Whether the second mate who had given tho 
order, and stood watching its execution, saw 
' and thought as I did, I could not tell. He 
I may not have done so, as he was not so far 
forward as myself. Strap crawled back in 
safety to the deck and reported what had 
happened,^to the no little consternation of all 
on board. His companion, this liawkins by 
name, could nowhere be seen, although the 
cry of “ Man overboard ! ” kept all hands on 
the look-out for a long while. It was impos¬ 
sible to launch our one remaining damaged 
boat with the faintest chance of her living 
in such a sea. 

I fancy I was the only person who actually 
beheld the catastrophe, but, os I had no proof 
that my idea of foul play was correct, I held 
my peace. 

Less than an hour later the wind shifted 
and dropped, obliging us to alter our course. 

In going about, through some misunder¬ 
standing or lubberly seamanship, we carried 
away our maintopmast. It fell with a ter¬ 
rific crash over our side, taking w'ith it a lot 
of rigging. By this, however, it hung fast 
and dragged along with us, floating out for a 
great distance from the ship. 

Night was coming on to add to the trouble, 
but all hands were ordered to cut away this 
impeding gear—amongst them John Strap. 
Whilst the men were so employed, and when 
just as a few more strokes of the hatchets 
would have cleared us, there suddenly ap¬ 
peared crawling up from the wreckage a 
human form. In another minute it had 
reached the smashed and splintered bulwarks 
—in yet another minute and there stood 
upon the deck the lad known as Rawky— 
risen as it were by a miracle from the depths 
of the sea. Yes, there he stood, staggering, 
drenched, with his clothing torn and rent 
and his hands and face bleeding—stood there 
safe at the very moment the last rope was 
severed and the remaining mass of cordage 
and broken spars slipped away with a final 
crash and gurgle into the engulfing waters. 

John Strap happened to be close to him, 
and looking up suddenly beheld his intended 
victim, miraculously returned like a de¬ 
nouncing and accusing spirit. 
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of this occurred with one of mine some time 
ago, a biggish anaconda. I was covering 
him up for the night, as he lay on the floor 
of his cage, with a blanket, which I had spread 
first smoothly and tidily over that part of 
him whicli was nearest the door; to straighten 
out the other end of the rug 1 had to lean 
with my body as far in the cage as possible, 

. for it was almost further than 1 could reach. 

(A nasty position that, by the way, if you 
I have an ill-terapercd serpent to deal with, 
as you are quite at his mercy and are very 
likely to be struci: in the face.) And while 
I was thus leaning in, and straining away 
laboriously to make my prisoner comfortable, 
he was slipping out by my side, underneath 
my arm, and gliding off between my legs, 
just like the clown who is concealed in a 
cupboard dodges the policeman by diving oat 
when the latter opens the door. 


The effect was the most dramatic thing I 
ever saw. The gathering gloom of night, the 
wild and fearful weather, the rolling ship— 
altogether the scene beggars description. 
The young scoundrel, who undoubtedly was 
the intentional cause of the disaster, after 
gazing for a second like one dazed by some 
hideous dream, threw up his arms, turned, 
and rushed headlong away forwards until be 
was lost in the gloom. 

The rescued Rawkins, swaying to and fro 
as he held on by the bulwarks, pointed after 
Strap, and as he shrieked in a kind of hoarse 
whisper, “Yes, he done it I he done it!” 
fell face downwards on the deck in a 
swoon. 

All this passed so rapidly, and amidst so 
much excitement, that I hardly know what 
exactly was the sequel to it. But I know I 
saw two or three of the crew with panic in 
their faces tenderly raise the fallen lad and 
carry him below, and I know also that John 
Strap was put into irons for the rest of the 
voyage. 

Master Rawky, when sufficiently recovered 
to tell his story, had no hesitation in ac¬ 
cusing his enemy of the dastardly act which 
flung him from the bowsprit, and as he ap¬ 
pealed to me as one who, from my proximity to 
the bows, might have seen it, I bad no hesi¬ 
tation in confirming his statement. And his 
story—well, perhaps that was the most 
miraculous part of it all—I mean how ho 
managed to keep himself afloat and save 
himself in such a terrific sea. He said, how¬ 
ever, that when he lost his hold of the bow¬ 
sprit, and was instantly swept astern of the 
ship, he felt that his end had come. But, 
somehow', being a splendid swimmer, he came 
to the surface, and when lifted on the crests 
of the waves, could still see the Spar tin, and 
for a long while afterw'ards. This gave him 
courage and hope, although it was not long 
ere these began to fade with his increasing 
exhaustion and the coming on of night. 
They once more revived, however, when he 
saw the ship going about with a change of 
wind, and the accident to her topmast. Then 
by degrees he thought she was beginning to 
drift in his direction; he redoubled his efforts 
to keep afloat, and, by dint of hard swim¬ 
ming, finally contrived to get within reach 
of some of the ropeage floating out from the 
fallen wreckage. Then he got a grip of it, 
and gradually firmer and firmer hola, until 
in the end, as may be anticipated, he wej 
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enabled to clamber on to some of the spars, i 
and so reach the ship’s side. ' 

Probably, had it been broad daylight and i 
the weather clear, he would have been seen I 
from the deck ; but as it fell out, and engaged 
as all hands were in clearing the vessel’s 
side, no one caught sight of him until he 
was close to the bulwarks as 1 have de¬ 
scribed. 

Such a piece of providential good fortune 
and such a rescue must be almost without 
parallel, and can have been but little short of 
miraculous. 


Anyway, the event had the effect of steady- 1 
ing the recalcitrant crew, and of restoring a 
wholesome spirit to the whole ship’s company. | 
Sailors are a superstitious race, and they i 
took it as a warning against reckless conduct j 
a^nd quarrelling. On Kawkins it had a par¬ 
ticularly beneficent influence, and from a I 
real young scamp as he promised to become— 

I but one remove from Strap—he grew into a 
j thoroughly well-behaved, reliable, able-bodied 
I seaman. I have made several voyages in his 
j company since, and I know that he is in a 
J fair way of getting a master’s certificate. As 
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E managed to have “ larks ” at Robin¬ 
son’s, although it was only a small 
private day-school. He must have had a 
certain dry humour of his own, Robinson, 
for though there were other rules, as we 
found out when we broke them, the only 
ones I remember were posted up in large 
letters, and were such as these : 

“ No tin-kettles or brickbats must be 
throum over the garden wall.'* 

“ No boy will be permitted to bring any¬ 
thing of the 'tvature of a dead cat to school." 

The need for such rules arose from the 
fact that a single wall—fortunately a good 
high one—separated our playground from that 
of another school, the pupils of which, it is 
hardly necessary to say, we regarded as our 
most deadly foes. Our door-plate simply 
announced, “ Preparatory School for Boys ; ” 
on theirs was “ Academy for the Sons of 
Gentlemen.” 

Now, though of course we distinguished 
between ourselves and the less favoured race 
generally known to boydom as “ cads ”— 
since we were “ boys ” and our neighbours 
“ sons of gentlemen,” the latter must needs 
be a term not merely of reproach, of inde¬ 
scribable contempt and scorn, but signifying 
everything that was snobbish, priggish, 
pampered, overweeningly conceited, and :n 
short “ no go at all.” 

When we met an inferior number (they 
were big fellows) of the ** sons of gentlemen ” 
we delighted to hoot at them, and see them 
try to hide their evident discomfort by an 
assumption of dignity. i 

Once, four or five of us, in as unhempt a I 
state as you might expect healthy boys to be i 
in towards the close of a half-holiday, en¬ 
countered one luckless wight in a side road, 
evidently going out to tea, in Etons. a top¬ 
per, and gloves! We danced round him like 
so many wild Indians, hooting at the top of 
our voices, till a carriage suddenly came 
round the corner, and we left him to get his 
ruffled feathers smoothed as best he might, 
and pursue the even tenor of his illustrious j 
way. I 

Ours were most exasperating rivals, I must i 
say, for they didn’t retaliate, or, as we said, 
stand up like men and meet us in the fair i 
and open field ; their head-master, Alexander | 
Vivian, M.A., smiled at us patronisingly when ■ 
we encountered him, and he had once been | 
seen in friendly conversation with Mr. Robin- j 
son in the street! ! 

At last the inventive genius of one of our ' 
fellows, Richards, hit upon a plan of dealing | 
them a back-hander. We were to start a 
magazine for the occasion, full of skits upon ^ 


I our neighbours, and then our head-boy ! 

Green was politely to hand them a copy for I 
I perusal. • 

Who should write the skits was rather a j 
I question, but Richards modestly remarked I 
I that he thought he could manage it. He | 
i was a pale youth in spectacles, and with a ' 

1 tendency to forget to have his hair cutbut | 
I we forgave him his appearance when he j 
j could do a job for us all like the present. | 
The magazine would have to be written i 
out twice, for the school must keep a copy 
as well as so generously give one away. 
This difficulty was solved by Dixon—a boy 
chiefly famous for his chronic want of pocket- 
money, offering to do it “ dirt cheap.” 

I We collected 5 .jd. between us, not to mention I 
! some marbles and a stick of toffee, besides 
patting him on the back all round till he i 
I looked rather sick and feebly murmured , 
“ Hold on ! ” j 

It took about a week to bring out that , 

^ magazine, but when it appeared Richards i 
I found himself quite a hero. i 

I It began with the following piece: ' 

“ The Sons of Gentlemen." { 

Whose nurses help them to attire, 1 

And wash and brush tliem by the fire I 

Till they a glow and gloss acquire ? j 

Our neighb’ring “sons of gentlemen.” j 

Who when they’ve had enough to cat, ' 

Make their way out into the street, i 

Instructed not to wet their fot t ? ' 

Those precious “^=on8 of gcmlenien.” ' 

Whose mothers tell them that they must 1 

Remember that they go on trust 
iJot to get soiled by mud or dust ? ) 

Those same dear “sous of gentlemen.” j 

1 

Who then start off so timidly, I 

Lest they should some way injured be | 

Lre reaching their aca<lemy ? 

Those worthy “sous of gentlemen.” 

Wljo enter not without “rat-tat;” 

Who ne’er forget that tlierc’s a mat 
And peg on which to Imng a hat? 

Those polished “sons of gentlemen.” i 

I 

Who softly to their lessons file. 

And sit attentive all the while, | 

Upon each countenance a smile ? 

Those iierfect “sons of gentlemen.” 

Who, if they ever play at all, ! 

At lunclieoii-timc avoid the wail, I 

Lest on their heails a stone should fall ? I 

Those timid “ sons of gentlemen.” | 

Who take their liooks home in a strap, j 

Auil oft are sent for in u trap | 



to John Strap, I am not aware what has be¬ 
come of him; I was too much engaged when 
we reached port to trouble about the affair,, 
but £ believe hi.s accu.ser, as, perhaps, the 
first step to amendment, refused to press his 
t charge against him. So let us hope that he,> 
too, acoepted as a wholesome warning this 
unlooked-for verification of Hamlet’s words, 
that 

Foul deeds will rise. 

Though all the earth [and seas] o’erwhclm them—to 
men's eyes.” 


And well provided with a wrap? 

Those tender “sons of gentlemen.” 

Whom oft in chimney-pots you see 
Going with ladies out to tea ? 

The pupils of tli’ academy 

For only “sons of gentlemen.” 

Oh, then, congratulate the mom 
When you were a free Briton born, 

And mingle pity with your scorn 

Of those poor “ sons of gentlemen.” 

The said sons of gentlemen must have 
heard our playground ringing with cheers 
for Richards, when Green, who was reading 
aloud, came to those speaking words, 
” mingle pity with your scorn.” 

The rest of the paper was not, I think, up 
to the mark of the opening lines, which was 
not remarkable, considering the haste with 
which it had been prepared; but we were all 
anxious to proceed, and the first number 
of “The Weekly Times” (destined to know 
no second ftimiber) was dropped into the 
Academy’s letter-box, inscribed, “ The Head 
Boy, with the Editor’s compliments.” 

We were rather dull for some days after 
this. There was nothing to tell us whether 
our satire had cut deep, or even whether our 
paper had ever been seen or not. 

But at last tliere came a polite note to 
Green, thanking him for his publication, and 
offering the current number of “ Fragments " 
for our perusal. 

As we would not have oared to read it aloud 
in the playground, we considered for once 
that Fortune favoured us by an obstinate 
downpour, and we eagerly gathered round 
Green iii the schoolroom. “ Fragments ” 
bore no evidence of a hasty get-up ; it con¬ 
tained portions of serial stories and many 
other contributions, which, rather to our dis¬ 
gust, interested and amused us not a little. 
There was nothing that could be construed 
as x)ersonal, till just at the end the following 
editorial notice was blazoned in large letters: 

“ As it is desired that ‘ Fragments ’ should 
always bear witness to the manly spirit and 
high tone characteristic of the school of which 
it is the organ, notliing of a drivelling or 
personal nature, such as (we blush for our 
country!) finds its way into, sometimes fills, 
other periodicals, need be submitted to the 
editors.” 

The weather got into our spirits that day, 
and they did not revive till Mr. Robinson 
made the welcome announcement that our 
school was to reopen next term on other 
premises about two miles and a half away. 

Jebson WiLsns- 
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W E are most of as filled with the aspira> 
tion to produce some artistic effect, 
but it is given to few to do any satisfactory 
work either in drawing or sketcliing. Some, 
devoid of such powers, can still take very fair 
photographs; yet here, apart from the trouble 
and skill required, the initial expense is dis¬ 
couraging. But there is one means, of the 
simplest nature, of obtaining a very interest¬ 
ing and striking adornment for a wall, which 
is in the reach of all, with very slight labour 
and at the cost of a few pence. 

As one so often hears inquiry as to the 
method, a few words may perhaps be of 
service. But at first it is as well to draw 
attention to some of the most noticeable 
features of these monuments. 

Numberless churches in every district in 
England contain at least one of those fiat 
plates with incised lines, which give so faith¬ 
ful a picture of the knight or priest, with 
their various vestments or styles of armour. 
One can easily collect a scries to show the 
changes through \vhich armour passed, from 
the mail of the crusader through the heavy 
plate-ai*mour wherein wac sheathed the 
knight of Agincourt, and again through the 
exaggerations of the Wars of the Roses to its 
final disuse in the Stuart period. One learns 
too the various styles of religious attire and 
the gorgeous eucharistic vestments, rubbings 
of which are particularly effective. Nor are 
the effigies of civilians to be despised, some 
of which are especially handsome, owing to 
the wealth of the merchants by and to whom 
they were often set up. 

It was soon found thaV something more 
durable was required than the stone slabs 
with incised lines which were once so com- 


O F Homer’s life and death we know no- ' 
thing for certain. But honest Plutarch | 
records a curious tradition touching his 
death. Two oracles, says Plutarch, had | 
warned Homer to beware of the Young ] 
Men’s Riddle—much as some wise woman 
warned Cardinal Wolsey to beware of King- | 
ston. But to return to the cardinal poet of ' 
antiquity. After these oracular warnings, 
of which he (K>uld make neither head nor 
tail, he sailed for Thebes. On his way 
thither he landed at the island of los, and 
seated himself on a boulder by the sad sea 
waves. Presently—not being blinds it seems, 
in this tradition—he spied a boatful of young 
fishermen, and politely asked them whether 
they had caught anything. Replied the 
fishermen, “ What we caught v-e cast away. 
What we could not catch we carry with 
ns.”. The poor poet puzzled and puzzled 
over this riddle, till, in sheer vexation at his 
inability to read it, he broke his heart and 
died. Lest a like fate should befall any of 
ray readers, I give the word of the riddle— 
Fleas. 

* 

« « 

This same Plutarch, in his TabUtalk, re¬ 
ports a learned discussion among certain sages 
of his day touching the reason why colts 
chased by wolves are fleeter lor the rest of their 
lives than colts that never had to run for it. 
The sages left the question darker “ which 
was dark enough without.” But a French 
wit suggests that there may be no “ reason 
^hy,” and that the alleged fact is probably 


¥l)e Soy’^ Owi\ Pkpei‘. 


MONUMENTAL BBASSES. 

By H. G. Belcher, b.a. 

mon, and about the beginning of the thir¬ 
teenth century the artists of Cologne began 
to make the rectangular plates, which were 
thence introduced into other countries. The 
art grew and flourished in England, so that 
in spite of the havoc of the Refoimation and 
the Commonwealth, we have over three 
thousand brasses left, while the Avhole conti¬ 
nent cannot boast a tithe of that number. 

The brasses of the first two Edwards are 
not common, and a rubbing is interesting 
from the size of the figures, and the coats of 
mail, and from the halo of romance that 
always encircles a crusader, to which class 
I these generally belong. Those of the next 
two reigns are the handsomest, the work¬ 
manship being as beautiful as the brasses 
are large. Besides the actual figures, there 
are numerous instances of giaceful canopies 
in which the figures are set. This period 
corresponds with the height of gothic archi¬ 
tecture, when our most ^autiful cathedrals 
were erected. 

Then we get a gradual decline in size, 
beauty, and material, culminating with the 
Stuart period. 

I An experiment wiU, however, show that 
the most ordinary-looking plate when re¬ 
produced in the sympathetic black and white 
has a most striking appearance. In nearly 
all districts, too, there will be at least one 
brass of pre-eminent beauty, a rubbing of 
which will amply repay the collector, even if 
he has little interest in the historical or 
I archaeological side of his work. All that is 
I requisite is a roll of plain **lining” paper, 
I not too thick, which can be got at any paper- 
I hanger’s, and a box of wafers from the sta- 
I tioner’s, while the cobbler supplies the re¬ 


I 


quisite heelball. The most useful quality is 
the medium, and it will bo much easier for 
working if half-a-dozen ordinary cakes are 
melted thoroughly and moulded into an egg 
cup. For the benefit of brass inibbers Messrs. 
Ullathorne make it up in very convenient 
sizes at twoi>cnce the piece, which are as 
economical as saving of fatigue. These can¬ 
not, however, be got in every town; in fact, I 
have only seen them at one establishment, 
which I mention for public convenience: 
Mr. Hunt, Y.M.C.. 4 .. Buildings, George Street, 
Oxford. Having cut his paper and fixed it 
with the wafers, the operator has only to rub 
with the heelball till the impression seems 
adequate. Two points he must carefully 
bear in mind; never to leave the paper -to 
the sole support of the wafers, or it will 
inevitably slip; and to be constantly turning 
the heelball slightly in his fingers. This 
neglected, it sticks and tears the paper. 

To get a good impression, he should make 
it his aim to lay it on till the surface is 
absolutely black and can take no more. 

Finally, to give a brilliant finish to the 
work, he should have a small piece of 
flannel, and making it into a pad, rub the 
design well before removing it from the plate. 
It takes a splendid polish, obliterating all 
smudges and lines in the working. 

It is often, too, an improvement to cut them 
out and mount them on a large sheet of 
paper, which may be of a slight tint. The 
•edges are thus made sharp and clear, which 
is often impossible with an intricate canopy. 

When one has given up half an hour and 
got one impression it is certain he will be 
eager to take more; in fact once done, always 
done. 


LEAVES FROM MT NOTE BOOK. 

By Philip Kent, b.a. 

a fable. If so, this is an amusing form of 
the old fallacy called '‘Begging the Ques¬ 
tion.” The most familiar instance of its 
successful use is Charles ii a e’ever fooling 
of the Royal Society. “ Why,” he asked 
them, “ does a dead fish add to the weight 
of a bowl of water, but a live fish not?” 
And “ Odd’s fish! ” as Charles himself 
would have said, the pundits laid their 
heads together to explain a fact which is 
not a fact. Not one of ’em thought of trying 
the experiment ; else they would have 
found that a living fish adds its own weight 
to a bowl of water just as surely as does a 
dead fish. 

* 

« * 

The older story of the Golden Tooth is 
another case in point. There half-a-dozen 
sages rushed into print to account for the 
fact of a child’s having cut a golden tooth. 

I No two of ’em gave the same explanation, 
j But that’s neither here nor there. -\t last 
I some one took it into his head to ex¬ 
amine the wonderful tooth, and found it an 
ordinary tooth coated with gold foil. Mean¬ 
while, the child’s parents had reaped a 
small harvest of gold from the folks who 
flocked to look at the miraculous tooth. 

* 

One of the Frendr^FaWianjc tells of a 
knight and his squire travelling from 
Southern Spain to the shrine of St. James 
of Compcstella. As they ride onwards a 
fox crosses their path. “A fine large fox ! ” 
cries the knight. “ Oh! master,” replies 


j the squire, ‘‘ in the lands I journeyed 
I through before I entered your service I 
I often saw foxes as big as a fat ox.” 
i “ Ahem! fine furskin for the man who 
j could catch one,” grunted the knight. And 
I on they rode. After a while the knight 
■ mutter^, “ Heaven keep us from lying thi.s 
day, that we may safely cross the Ebro! ” 
I “ What’s that you say, master? ” quoth the 
I squire. “ I say that the Ebro drowns all im- 
’ penitent liars.” Preseinly they reached the 
j banksof the Zacona. “ Fray, is this the Ebro ? ” 

' asked the squire. “No, all in good time.” 

I “Master,” stammered the squire, “I think 
* perhaps those foxes I saw in Palestine were 
not much bigger than a calf.” “ Pl^ue 
I take you and your foxes ! ” quoth the knight. 

I Soon a second river showed itself. “ Is 
yonder stream the Ebro ? ” quoth the squire. 

I “ We shall reach it soon enough,” replied 
! the knight. “Really, master, now I come 
I to think of it, those foxes couldn’t have 
been bigger than a sheep.” “ A plague upon 
. you and your foxes! ” rejoined the knight. 

And on they trotted. Presently the knight 
, exclaimed, “ Yonder flows the Ebro.” “ Oh ! 
my dear master,” cried the squire, “I own 
those Palestine foxes >vere scarcely so large 
as the one we saw this morning.” We may 
call this the water-cure fer lying. 

*** 

j A month or two ago a strange coincidence 
' happened w'orth recording for its own sake. 

I After reading an anecdote—quite new to me 
> —in the then last number of a modern 
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periodical, I strolled to an old book shop, 
and, taking; up a small parchment-bound 
Tolunie dated 1701 , liKht^ on this very 
anecdote—but with a difference. The book 
(French) sinks the climax of the story, the 
periodicid (English) omits the best part of 
the beginning. Here is the whole story 
tacked together: - 

Aster, the star aicher of Amphipolis, ten¬ 
dered his services to Philip of Macedon. 
He backed his offer by boasting that he never 
missed a bird even when flying its swiftest. 
“Ah!” said Philip, “then I’ll hire your 
aid when I declare war against the starlings.” 
This scornful answer so nettled Aster that 
when Philip besieged Methone he threw him¬ 
self into the city, vowing vengeance against 
the royal besieger. One day an arrow from 
the ramparts struck Philip's left eve and 
blinded it. The arrow bore the inscription, 
“From Aster.” Philip caused the shaft to 
be shot back into the city, with the following 
label—“When Philip t^es Methone, he'll 
hang Aster.” He kept his word. 

* * 
o 

To reatl well is almost os hard as to write 
well; and how hard that is, none but those 
who have honestly grappled with the task 
will ever know. But touching bad reading, 
Quintilian reports a neat remark of Julius 
Caesar to a man who indulged in that droning 
style of reading so common among us. “ If 
you’re singing,” said Caesar, “ you sing badly. 
If you’re reading, you sing.” 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


OUR XEW MASTER. 

Ur the stairs silently, 

Crii'ps «iur new master ; 

Softly in st4x.’kinged feet 
Faster and faster ; 

“ t’i/re” the watchers cry. 

As to their be«ls they fly — 

Close at their heels we spy 
Our new schoolmaster. 

“ What’s all this row about, 

Clamour and clangour? 

This nois».* cf yell and shout 
Stirs up my anger. 

Come orr ov iuat, ” he cries. 

As ’lumtli the l)ed he spies 
Boots of uncommon size. 

Telling their owner. 

“’Tis Smith without a doubt 
(Boots move up farther): 

“Come, or I'll pull you out"— 
(Threatening ? Rather!) 

Then with one strenuous haul 
Come aw'ay boots and all— 

Falls he with mighty fall. 

Boots and strimj on him ! 

Impo's to riglit of him, 

Impo’s to left of him. 

Lines by the liundrcl; 

Wliflc at thi'ir master's plight 
Boys IiuiglMxl and wondered; 

Now that he's gone again 
(Silence against the grain) 

Shout we with might and main. 

Keeping on playing. 

Swift uiMler btsls we rush 
At his returning: 

While he ailvantage takes 
Of previous learning. 

“ You'll catch this bird no more,” 

Tliinks he, and sliuts the door; 

“These feet I’ll now ignore"— 

Tliis time, our real cues I 

Lucun JatoME. 


Tlie 13oy’^ Own 


HOW TO BIX'OME A SOLICITOR. 

I Fnn the sons of persons who can afford the expense 
I of a h ^ial elucuthui, tlie profession of a solicitor iwa- 
I st-ssen many aitmctiuiis. The office hours are not long 
I (the genei^ working day being s«ren hours, with a 
hull-liuliduy during tlie week), the work is light and 
ple.i.saiit, and the remuneration affords at least a cum* 
, petency. 

SupiMise, then, a young fi'llow' about to leave school 
decides on following the profession of a solicitor. The 
flrst thing for him to do l>eforc lie is articled is to 
pass tlie I’rcliminary Examination of the Inrurijoratctl 
Ijkw StK'iety. This is held in the 8ociet^'’s Hull, 
Clianeery Ijiiie, Ismdon, and in a few provincial towns, 
four times every year. The subjects are 1. Writing 
from (iicUitioti. 's. Writing a short English composi¬ 
tion. 3. (d) The flrst four rules of Arithmetic, simple 
aii'l compiound, the rule of three, and decimal and 
vulgiir fractions; (fc) Algebra up to and inclusive of 
simple etiuations, and the flrst four books of Euclid. 
4. (teogniphy of Europe and History of England. 5. 
I.Atin, Elementary. 6. Any two languages, to be 
sclectetl by the c.\iididate, from the following six, viz.:— 

, (1) Latin. (2) Creek, ancient. (3) Freneh. <4)Cer- 
! man. (5) .Spanish. (6)Italian. No candidate is obliged 
to take up Algebra or Euclid (3 b), but if he elects to do 
HO, he may take up with tlies(> only uncof the languages 
' in subject 6. There are no set b<K)ks for the uuiguage 
' examination, but jiassnges are given for translation at 
sight with the assistance of a dndionary. The fee on 
I giving Motice is Cl, and for '* renewed notice £1. 

I If, however, the student has a certiflcute of passing 
the Oxfonl or Cambridge Local Examinations (Junior 
or Senior), a flrst class CJollege of Preceptors certifi¬ 
cate, or a certifleate of (lassing the entrance examina¬ 
tions to certain British Universities too numerous to 
I mention in this brief sketcli, he is exempt from the Law 
Society’s Preliminary. If lie bos (lasseil the Matricula¬ 
tion Examination of the London University in the 
first class he is exempt from one year's service under 
articles. Full porticulars may be obtained from the 
.Secretary of the lucorporatetl Law Society, Chancery 
Lane, London, w.r. 

Having got the Preliminary Examination successfully 
dispo.Hcd of, the next thing to do is to be articled to 
a practising solicitor in England or Wales. To this 
end a deed callol tlie articles of clerkship, bearing an 
£H0 stamp (in the c^ninties iialatine of Lancaster and 
Durham the stamp duty is £GU), is drawn up, relating 
to the due service of the clerk, the payment of 
premium, etc. And here lot me say there is no limit 
to the age at which a jierson may be articled, but no 
one can l>e admitted! as a solicitor until he is twenty-one 
yeiirs of age. Tlie term of .service i.s five years, and for 
allowing the clerk the privilege of sitting in his office, 
the solicitor rc<iuires a premium ranging from £1()U 
upwards. 

All preliminaries having been comnleted, the articled 
clerk enters ujion office work. For the flrst year or so 
his duties are comiiaratively trifling, nor are they 
calculated to inspire him with euthu3ia.sm for the 
profession. Tlie most important of these duties may 
consist of copying drafts of deols, delivering a message, 
or making an inquiry, but as tlie clerk becomes more 
exiierienoed, moie Important and interesting work is 
entnisteil to him. 

After the expiiiition of half the term of service the 
Intermediate Examination must be passed. The sub¬ 
ject set for this is Stephen's “Commentaries on the 
I I.aws of England, eleventh (Nlitioii,” with the exception 
I of Books 4 and C. The examination is held at lAindon 
in the mouths of January, April, June, and November 
each year, and la>ts one day. 

The fee payable on giving notice is £3, and in cose 
of a “spin," *£l IOk, for a renewed notice. 

The clerk, having got this examination off Ids mind, 
settles down to office work, and reading in his spare 
lime for the next or Final Exaniin:itioii. It is usual for 
a clerk articled to a solicitor in the country to sjieiid 
the last year, or part of the last year, of his term of 
s<*rvice in Loudon, at the office of lus principal's London 
I agent. This is a good arrangement for the clerk, a-s, 
liesides s4H?ing the prai’tioe in a Loudon office, he can 
I attend law lectures and work under the direction of a 
coach, prefioratory to his entering for the “ FiiiaL” 
riii.s i.s 11 really stiff examination, and it takes a well pre- 
' ]Nired -tudent to make anything like a show at all, de¬ 
monstrating to him now, if he did not know' before, that 
no one can become a solicitor in these days without liard 
I work. 

The subjects for the Final are 1. Prlhclples of the 
law' of real and (lersoiiul i>ro()erty, and practice of con- 
j vcyancing. 2. Principles of law' and procedure in 
matters usually determined or administered in the 
Chancery Division of the High (Jourt of Justice. 3. 
I’rinciplis of hiw and procedure in the (Queen’s Bench 
Division ; and the law and practice of bankruptcy. 

I 4. Principles of law and proce<lnre in Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division ; ecclesiastical and criminal 
law and practice; and proceedings before Justices of 
the Peace. 

The examination is held at the Law Society's Hall, 
London, in the months of January, April, June, anti 
November, and should be imssed before the expiration 
of the term of service. The fee is £5, and lor a re¬ 
newed notice £2 Ku. 

There is also an Honour examination, for wliich notice 
is given at the same time as for tlie Pass examination, 

I and for which an additional fee of £1 is required. The 
subjects arc the same as for the Puss examination, but the 
(liiestioiis set are more advancwl. ^Meritorious candi- 
ilates are selecteil by the ix.'imiiiers at the Pass exami¬ 
nation, and those who, on cxaniinatiun, are considered 
to lie deserving of honorary distinction ai’c arrangeii in 
three classes a^.'cordiiig to merit. Prizes Of cousidv* 


ruble value are given to the most successful candi¬ 
dates. 

But the pn’icess of making a solicitor is not yet com¬ 
plete. Tlie artirh*)! clerk requires admittance. Aller 
the expii-Htion of his articles, and if he lias attained 
the age of twenty-one yean*, he can he oi^lmitted by 
living six w«*ks’ notice to the 1 ucorponitid Law 
Society. Tlie articles of clerkship, the Final Examina¬ 
tion certificau*, and the admisKioii certificate. impr<*ssed 
with a £25 stamp, an? left at the offlci* of the Society, 
and the aiJinission certificate having be<*n signed hy 
the Muster of tlie BolI.s, the applicant's name is entered 
on the Roll of .Silioitors. ITiere is a foe of £5 ^layable 
to the Law Society. 

We have now' watclie«l an articletl clerk from the 
outset of his careiT, till having escaiiecl the shoal.s of 
the Intermotliateund Fiiisl Examinations, he liaslamled, 
a fudy fledged solicitor, iiiuotigsc the members of tlw 
honourable profession of the law. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


School Newspapebs.—S ome questions with 
regard to school newspapers have come 
to hand which, as it is impossible to reply 
to them in our correspondence columns, we 
may as well notice here. From time to 
time we have had copies of school news¬ 
papers sent to US from Canada, New 
Zealand, the West Indies, and indeed from 
all our larger colonies, but of those pub¬ 
lished in this country which are apparently 
flourishing we may mention the following: 
The “ Blundellian,” which comes from 
Tiverton, six times a year. The “Brad- 
field College Chronicle,” which puts in an 
appearance five times a year. The “ Brad- 
fordian,” from Bradford, of course, which, 
we are told, is published twice a term. The 
“Brighton College Magazine,” which only 
produces one issue a term. The “Carthu¬ 
sian,” which conies forth from Charterhouse 
every month. The “ Cheltonian,” which 
comes from Cheltenham also every montli. 
The “ Cholmeleian,” which occasionally 
drops in from Highgaie. The “Dovorian,” 
which once upon a time was the “ Dover 
College Magazine,” and now comes twice 
a term. The “ Elizabethan,” which hails 
from Westminster. The “ Etonian,” which 
we have not lately seen, but which can hardly 
pass unmentioned. The “ Felstedian,” due 
out from Felsted three times a term. The 
“ Olenalmond Chronicle,” which is due out 
twice a term, and seems to revel in a com¬ 
memoration number. The “ Haileyburian,” 
which has been devoted to the interests of 
Haileybury for the last twenty years or 
more, and appeal's in eight numbers a 
year. The “ Harrovian,” coming from 
Harrow monthly. The “ Lancing College 
Magazine,” which is published three 
times a term. The “ Lorettonian,” always 
welcome on account of its verse, some 
of which is really good. The “ Marlbu- 
rian,” due out of Marlborough five times 
a term. The “ Merchistonian,” issued four 
times a year, and always good. The “ Ousel,” 
which takes its flight from Bedford. The 
“Pauline,” which comes from St. Paul’s. 
The “Rossallian,” which comes from Eossall. 
The “ Salopian,” which is of old standing, 
and comes from Shrewsbury twice a term. 
The “ Shirburnian,” which is published at 
Sherborne six times a year. The “ Ton- 
bridgian,” w'hich comes from Tonbridge 
nine times a year. The “ Uppingham 
School Magazine,” which is published, 
apparently, occasionally. The “ Welling- 
tonian,” which is published at Wellington 
twice a month. The “ Wykehamist,” which 
of coarse comes from Winchester. We know 
of no new'sagent from which these maga¬ 
zines could be obtained, but we should think 
it would be possible to arrange a system of 
exchange by which copies of all could be 
obtained for every school library, should 
there be enough interest in the subject to 
make it worth while to move in the matter. 
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M. M. II.-Thprc* 
may lx- u ** Hi.'- 
tory of Sjmiii ” 
in Fisher Un¬ 
win's “Stories 
of the Nations 
Series.” Zero 
CentigTOfie is 
freezing point; the Fahrenheit freezing is 32 
degrees. 

X. E. Buown'hill.—N o licence is required for the sale 
of foreign stamps, nor for the sale of used British 
stamps. 

Impuovkr.—Y ou will probably never write well nntil 
you have taken half a dozen le.ssons from some 
teacher, and done nothing else but work at improv¬ 
ing your writing for a fortnight or so. What you 
want is to devote 3'our whole attention to it, just as 
if you were learning a busuiess. 

F. H. W. —The hutch properly matlc would cost fifteen 
shillings at the least. Send to Boulton & Paul, 
Norwicli, or Bamanl. Bishop <t Barnard, Norfolk 
Iron Works, Norwich, for their catalogue of such 
things. 

F. Twitcuetf. —Write to tlicSecrctary,MarIneSociety, 
Bishopsgate Street Within, or .to the Commanding 
Officer of the Wars[iite, Charlton Pier; but do 
not write nonsense about a reply next post, or next 
w'cek, as the replj’ will come to suit their conveni¬ 
ence, and not yours. 

Musician. —See the article on “Bottle Bells’* iu our 
“ Indoor Games.’’ 

P. S. AND THE PrucK.—“ Muzcppa ” is one of liord 
Byron’s “ Tales." You will find it in any e<lition of 
his works. There is one at two shillings iu the 
Chandos Classics. 

H. E. M.—The redness of tlie red snow has lx?en found 
to be due to a fungus ; but thi.s dim's not mean that 
the sun’s rays can never make the snow look reil. 

I. East.—T ry “ Every Man his own Mechanic,” pub¬ 
lished by Ward, Lock & Co. ' You might fin<l helpful 
hints in the wcfjkly “Work’' and the monthly 
“Amateur Work," both obtJtinable at the railway 
bookstall. 

J. S. Dorlixcton.—^You might hear of tlic noclftil 
nigger in.strumonts by applying to Ilopwoml & 
Crew, New Itond Street, or Francis A D.ay, Oxford 
Street. Both firms are sellers of nigger raiisic ; one 
for Moore d: Burgess, the other for the Moluiwks. 

Maude.—I f there are two thiug.s, the first is tlie 
former, the second Ls the latter ; if there are three, 
the first is the first, and the third is the last, and 
neither of them i.s former or Idtter. As to “ later," 
that is a different word altogether; for instance, 
this reply has api»carctl much later than you c.\- 
pocted- 

L. T.—'Tlic Religious Tract Sm’iety has an agent in 
Paris, and there nil our publieatioiis can be ordered. 
Oct “ Indoor Games.” 

IT.- B.asfwood.—W o have alren<ly lin»l an nrtidle on 
Greenwich, but it is now out of print. 

A Mother.—W e have not liennl of the schools you 
mention. The only institutions with a somewhat 
similar title arc technical schools in which the 
students arc practically young men, and live at home 
or in lodgings. 

FrRMiTAS.— Apply to the Registrar, Patent Office, 
Southampton Buildings, London, for the forms to he 
uso(l in applying for a patent; make vour drawings 
aeconlingly, and se'iid them in with the five shilling 
f>ye. You will then know if the matter is patent¬ 
able. Yon csin procee«l further nr not as you think 
fit: but you will at least have something definite on 
which to proceetl to catch 3 our capitalist. . 

L>kad Canary (E. A.).—D9ath was duo to disease of 
the lungs, apparently of some standing, as the bird 
was much em.ieiato»l ; its smoke-lK'grimed jdumago 
showeil that it had b*^^ kept in a room whore there 
w’as a great deal of smoke, or that the cage was hung 
alwve the level of the lights, either of which condi¬ 
tions would be very prejudicial to bird life, and 
account for the illness and death. 


El.iicTRlf tTV (C. IT. r. r.). 1. You can got a small 

arc liglit to wnrk with from I«! 2o voIt-«. Imt 
luirdly lower than that. 2. Mr. Walton, '.), yueen 
.Vunc Street, Stoke-on-Trent, tulvertises water nuUors 
from IOj. or even lower : you can get prices and 
l)o\yer from him, it would not be at all worth your 
while to make one at home, ttnless you are a gmwl 
hand at working in tin. 3. Do you* mean a sjiark 
with an induction coil ? If so, the length dciKUKls 
on the coil mostly, and a battery of only 4 or 5 volts 
would do it. If you mean a spark from battery wires 
direct, you would w'ant a very powerfnl battery—say 
SO volts or higher—to do it iii onlinarj' air. 4. Yes ; 
the alt«!mating currents will work the arc light, but 
you will want wdiat is called a “ transformer,” witli 
which an electrician woulil supply you; there arc 
several styles. 

Photography. — 1. The hydroquinonc and ferrous 
oxalate developers are so nearly the same in cost 
tliat it Is liardly w'orth considering. Probably the 
ferrous oxalate is the cheaper, but we should advise 
yon to use the other. 2. Nothing will take out nitric 
acid stains, a.s it completely divstroys the colouring 
matter. It can be prevented from staining if 
directlff it is spilt some strong ammonia is poured 
upon it, and the,place washed afterwards. 

Harry Simpson.—1. The pipe x is secured to the base 
of W'ater plate n. 2. The force pump for filling 
lx)iler takes its suction also from B. 3. The water is 
turnetl off by handle acting on plate inside. 4. It 
rlepends on how it is made, mo.st amatenr-bnilt 
lathes are not .sufficiently accurate to turn out good 
w’ork. 

“ Ljco." —Tlie single-acting cylinders you mention are 
not suitable, a.9 they liaveoiily half the power of the 
others, and you should cliange them at once for the 
double action, which are rather more cxiieusive, but 
well worth the extra moiity. 

Electron.—T liere is no reason why you should not 
constmet the field magnet a.s in your'sketch, but you 
liave drawn noconnci tion between the ends of legs, 
wliich of course you itnut have, a.s, if the legs arc not 
conneeto<l at the ends by soft iron, it will not be a 
eoniplete nuignet. If you mean the part which con¬ 
nects tii'/ni in your .sketch to l>c of soft iron, this 
may work well, but is a matter for practical expt'ri- 
ment. 

PoNoo.—Tlic dynamo would liglit a 10 c.p. lamp, and 
we should tliink that would be euougli for a small 
bench. The lump mu.st not retpiire more than 12 
volts to work it. This you must ascertain beforehand 
from the dealer from whom you get it. 

A. E. Turner. -Find out the names of the makers of 
the dynamos, and wuite to them ns well a.s to the 
managers of tlie lines. Write fully, and say what 
your exjiericiice has been. 

BntsTOL.—We know of no book specially on wioket- 
keeping, but there is a g'xxl deal about it in our 
“CriJket,” by W. G. Grace. 

C. F. T.—1, A “ brocket." is the male of the red deer up 
to tliree years old. The youug of a red deer is called | 
a “calf." 2. The scent followed by drag hound.s is 
laid with a rabbit skin dipped in n'nisecd, but some¬ 
times a wisp of straw or piece of rag is useil. 

Pkruhkr.—I n the very unlikely event of the standard 
yard.s lieing lost we should nave the measured base 
lines of tho ordnance survej' to guide u.s, as well as 
the .soermds pendulum about which you seem to be in 
such difficulties. It is true that the imperial yard 
was not derived from any fixed quantity in nature; 
but it is no worse than the metre, which was derived 
from a measurement of a meridian now acknowledge!! 
even by the French to have besm erroneous. A 
de<-iraal system need not necessarily be built up on 
any of the existing units. 

llEKRirK.—1. It wa.sin 1832 that the Adelaide, a Hull 
pleasure steamer, travelled llu miles at tho rate of 
15 knots an hour. The jierformancc remaine<l un- 
cfpialle<l for many years, 2. The first vessel built 
with five cylinders -two high pressure, one inter- 
me<liatc. and two low pressure—was the Lalin of the 
North German Lloyd’s. She calls at Southampton, 
and was the vessel to shorten the voyage between 
Southampton and New York to within seven 
days. 


A “B.O.P.'’ Boy Tlure is a long list of names for 
dog.*H ill ilie t.u “ Hill.ling’’ in the Badminton 
Library, but surely yon have sufficient originairty 
t<i give a name to yoiir dog without selecting it fioia 
a list 

A Loyal Canuck.—I vook at our lists of prize-winner^, 
you will find the names of several giils amongst, 
them, and jou will also find tho names of seveial 
Canadians. That answers both questions. 
Gluepot.— Ask the Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Informa¬ 
tion Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster. He has tlu* 
latest news from all the colonial labour markets, and 
can tell you where there is the l)est cliance for any 
jiarticular trade. And his information is trustworthy, 
and Costs you only a postage stamp. 

R. Maudslat.— Inquire at the office of tho colony in 
Victoria Street, Westminster. If you WTite, addre.>s 
your letter to the Agent-General. 

L S. D.—The article on “ How to make a Cheap Graph ’’ 
is out of print in our mimliers, but it has been 
reprinted as a chapter iu “ Indoor Games." 

S. A. Surplice.-T he index is correct in each item. 
Look again, and look more carefully ; and never write 
a letter of complaint unless you arc sure. 

Minstrel Tuoupk.—“ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s” 
is now published in our Book.shclf Series, price 6.1. 
If you mejin how’ to blacken your own face try burnt 
cork ; we do not blacken ours. 

A Volunteer Cadet.— Volunteer officers do not pur¬ 
chase their commissioiiH, but it costs them a good 
deal of money to hold the rank, owing to what is 
expected of tiiem. In fact, it is this indirect charge 
which prevents desirable men from l>ccomlng officers, 
and so injures the efficiency of tlic service. 
HEncuLK.s.— The weights for age for Indian clubs are 
given in the first part of “ Indoor Games," price dd., 
published at our office. 

T. T. M.—You cun buy a Wimshurst machine, the one 
with the single plate, 15 inche.s iu diameter, from 
Iliinoy <t Peak, 56, Charing Cross Roail, w.c., lor 
£4 10/, See their advertisement iu “ Nature.” 

L’. W. Ekens.—Y' oii had better refer to some physical 
geography. We have no room for such a matter 
liere, 

R. Johnston. —1. Hang the top joint np with a goo<J 
weight at one end, and let it remain on the streU h 
for a few weeks. 2. We have no record. W'e have, 
liowever, seen trout of 26 lb. weight, and 10 lb, was a 
r!mimon weight among the stuffed specimens at tlie 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

A Farmer’s Son.— The fare to Brandon is £6 17i. 7d. 
There is an emigrants' depot there, whejre you could 
stay for a day or so while seeking work. There ai e 
no assiste*! ijassagcs now', but there are laud grants 
for settlers. Some of the best land in the North- 
West is round about Brandon ; and improvtHl farms 
witli buildings in that district are now selling at 
from £12 to £26 an acre. 

W. 11. Morris. —Write to any of the artists’ colonrmen 
whose addresses we have recently given for their 
catalogues, and 01100.*^? your Ix>x of oil ftaiiics from 
the de.soriptions they give. That is the lx*st waj' to 
begin with, as you are so far away from Loudon. 

Ambition. —You might find the information in a cheap 
manual for telegraphists in “ W.nunn’s Teelitiical 
Scries," imblished now by E. Menken, Bury Street, 
Oxford Street. 

P. A. M.—Wc have generally cut sheet brass with 
shear?, but a “ chemical metliod" has rt-coiifly lieen 
describeil. Make a strong solution of bichloride ol 
mercury in alcohol, and with a quill jieii draw a line 
with it on the brass w'hcrc yon w ish tlie cut to come. 
Wheu it is thoroughly dry go over the line again 
with a quill pen dippel in nitric acid, and the brasu 
can be broken across like glass cut with the diamond. 
The salt of mercury is decomix»sed ; the free merciirv 
amalgainat.'s with the zinc; the nitric acid attacks 
the copper ; and there you are 1 Or rather there 3 0U 
hope to be if you trj' it! 

Acer. —We have bad an article on making a telescope, 
but not one on making a microscope. It has been 
reprinted iu “Indoor Games." 
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CHAPTER XI.—A VERY STRANGE ADVEN 


^HE Orchid Seekers' first night nndcr a 
Dyak roof did not pass without inci- 
d3nt. Towards dawn Jack awoke in a 
great fright. He fancied something long 
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and sinuous was gliding about the 
verandah. On reflection he concluded 
that he must be suffering from a variety of 
tropical nightmare, induced by the con¬ 
templation and smell of strange food on a 
floor-table decorated with human heads. 
He turned over, but instantly heard a 
violent rustling plunge overhead in the 
palm-leaf thatch, followed by a squeak. 
He awoke Harry. The junior, however, 
scoffed at his fears, grumbling loudly. 
Presently the noise was repeated, also the 
squeak. What could it be ? Could the 
emissaries of the T'ien-tiy or the Wu- 
Wei KeaoUy the dreaded “ White Lily,’* 
be exercising their n^gic at a distance— 
endeavouring to prevent the contemplated 
visit to Bau ? 

Horry aroused Hertz, and informed 
him of the mysterious sounds. He had 
scarcely finished when a third rustling 
plunge was heard, and a much louder 
squeak. Hertz laughed. 

“ Pooh ! ” he exclaimed. “ Idt’s a rat- 
gatcher I ” 

“ A rat-catcher ? ” 

** Ja I A boa! ” 

The answer was scarcely calculated to 
allay their fears. 

“ A boa-constrictor ! ” Harry cried, in 
renewed alarm. 

“ A huge serpent! ” Jack added. 

“ I did nodt say a huge serpent, nor a 
boa-conshtrictor. Dat term applies only 
to von Sout’ American shpecies. I said a 
boa—a pyt’on. De Dyaks und Malays 
gatch shmall boas und turn dem loose in 
deir houses to eadt de rats und mice. A 
gapital rat-gatcher he makes, too—you 
heard him doing idt. Budt go to shleep. 
De huge serpent nodt huge enough to do 
you any mischief. Vhen he grow big he 
prefer de yoongle.” 

Hertz turned over on his back and was 
soon snoring, oblivious of pythons, boas, 
anacondas, and all the serpent tribe. But 
the youths had no more sleep that night. 
They lay awake, whispering, listening to 
the rat-catcher’s every movement, half 
fearing it would prove to be a “ huge ” 
serpent after all—certainly it made a 
great noise—and that it would take a 
fancy to victims more satisfying than 
rodents. The boa, however, did not show 
itself when daylight came; it was pro¬ 
bably fast asleep in some cosy nook in the 
thatch. 

Hertz awoke early, eager to get to 
work. The “ blue ’ ’ orchid had rarely been 
absent from his thoughts. Now it was 
paramount. Somewhere to the west of 
Sirambau, and not further distant than 
twelve miles. Bounce had seen it I But 
where ? Hertis made another attempt 
to fix the spot by questioning the old 
sailor. 

“ All as I knows is as we made this port 
from Bow, an’ had roughish weather all 
the way,” Bounce answered. “ I sighted 
the blue awkard when we was lying to for 
grub. But I hadn’t got no chart to prick 
it on, an’ I reck’n I shouldn’t ha’ thought 
of it if I had. You see, skipper, it were 
only a flower, an’ not a reef or a shaller.” 

“ Vas idt nearer Bau or Sirambau ? ” the 
Collector demanded. 

Bounce couldn’t say. Ho hadn’t got 
no chart, and hadn’t took its bearings, 
because he had neither compass nor 
sextant. 

“ How did you get here? ” was the next 
question. 


“ Stumped it under bare x}oles all the | 
way.” I 

This figurative answer was beyond 
Hertz. 

“ Vhat’s dat ? ” he asked impatiently. 

“ Walked every step of it.” 

“ By hatang or yoongle pat’ ? ” 

“Both, if I ’members right. But, 
skipper, if you was to ask Boy, mayhap 
he’ll remember better than me.” 

The Collector questioned Buyong. The 
smart, brisk little Malay remembered the 
road, and could guide the party over it. 
But he had neither seen nor heard of the 
“ blue ” orchid. Hertz set him to explain 
his want to the Dyaks, and to question 
them, which rather surprised the youths. 

“ Would Dyaks know rare flowers ? ” 
Harry asked. 

“ Trust dem 1 ” Hertz replied. “ Dey 
lofe flowers, und hafe a name for all 
common sorts—for all uncommon vons, 1 
too, probably, if nodt so fery rare ash to be ' 
unknown to dem. I shall tell dem to re¬ 
member de shpot vhere eash kind dey 
bring in vas foimd, und if idt ish twelve 
mont’s hence vhen ve vant to go see, dey 
vill lead us shtraight to idt.” 

Meta at first seemed a little dull of com¬ 
prehension ; but when Hertz, to stimulate 
his energy, showed him the treasures he 
intended to leave in his care, promising to 
reward him liberally, and, by way of ear- | 
nest, distributed a few presents—toys, | 
beads, and trinkets—the Orang Kay a | 
became very interested. Not only would | 
he search the mountain for the “ blue ” ' 
orchid, but collect every rare flower met 
with during the quest. 

Hertz, through Boy, instructed him how 
to preserve the orchids during his absence 
by fastening them on the trees round the 
village. This done, the Collector con¬ 
structed a platform of sticks and bamboos 
in a sunny place, roofed, or, rather, shaded 
with sticks, so that the sunbeams passed 
through brokenly. The floor was not 
compact, but so arranged that the rain 
would go through instantly. Here, well j 
apart, so as to dry gradually, he laid one | 
or two orchids, of no great value, which j 
the youths had foimd wliilst rambling i 
about. i 

All preparations having been made, ; 
Hertz gathered together his party, Malays 
and Dyaks, preparatory to striking into 
the jungle—by Dyak path, of course—in ! 
search of the coveted flower. 

But it was not in Dyak nature to start I 
on any expedition whatever without first j 
consulting their oracles, the “omen” 
birds. It may be remembered that when 
Li-dah asked Wo-Sing who told him that | 
her father was purchasing arms and boats, j 
he replied: “a Dyak bird.” Probably i 
the Chinese maiden took the answer half 
seriously. She would be well aware of 
the peculiar attributes of Dyak feathered 
bipeds. 

Harry asked Hertz why the Dyaks were 
waiting. 

“ For a goodt omen bird to cry,” w'as 
the reply. “ De principal yoorney omen 
birds are drei —de Kushali, Kariak, imd 
Katupung. Vhen de Kushah or de 
Kaitipung ish heard on de right, or de 
left onlj', or in front, no sugcess vill attend 
de yoomey. Budt if de cry ish heard 
on de left, und den answered on de right, 
de trafeller may shtart sure dat all vill be 
veil. If de Kariak ish heard on de right, 
de omen ish goodt ; if on de left, some- 


dings vill happen ; if behind, de somedinga 
vill de deaf. Adt night, if de shcream 
of a hawk or an owl ish heard in front, 
idt ish an ill omen, und de trafeller must 
return. So great ish de faif placed in dese 
oracles dat a Dyak agcused of de breach 
of an engagement has only to plfead: 
* I had a bad bird,’ to be held blame¬ 
less.” 

The Collector waited patiently until 
Nyait had heard “ a good bird,” then 
gave the word to advance. Nyait and 
his Dyaks, the latter carrying tamboka 
filled with provisions and other necessaries, 
with empty tamboka for the plants when 
found, took the lead, accompanied by 
three dogs, larger than a terrier and 
smaller than a spaniel, of a pure breed. 
The Malays followed, carrying nothing 
except their arms ; the proud o? ang laiit 
objects to the r6le of a beast of burden. 
The Europeans, with Wo-Sing and Boy 
in close attendance, brought up the rear. 
Thus began the search for the famous 
“ blue ” orchid I 

The Collector’s keen eyes w^andered 
about incessantly—his field glass was 
never out of his hand. The j^ouths, also, 
kept their eyes wide open, as, indeed, did 
all the party, but with much less effect 
than “ the skipper.” 

The path wound do\ra the south¬ 
western side of the mountain, and for 
some distance, imtil the Dyak clearings 
were passed, was fairly easy; but after- 
wards it became a mere track in the 
jungle, almost indistinguishable among 
huge ferns, tree and ground species, canes 
—green, red, spotted, and vermilion— 
bamboos, rattans, and climbing and creep¬ 
ing plants innumerable, with giant mon¬ 
key-haunted trees— tapong^ gutta percha, 
palm, and many others which the 
youths did not recognise, with here and 
there an ironwood. The leaders drew 
their parangs to widen the path for the 
Orang putih, and the progress was very 
slow^ and cautious. 

Every now and again the Collector 
halted to examine an orchid overhead, or 
a Nepenthe^ flowering on the ground, or 
on a tree trunk in a close mass, like 
covered cups on a table, or singly, hanging 
from the end of its own leaves. Occasion¬ 
ally he consigned some leaf or flow er to 
the case on his back for future examina¬ 
tion ; but whenever he halted Dyaks 
and Malays also came to a stand; the 
former curious and politely inquisitive, 
the latter equally interested, but too 
proud or too polite to show it. 

During rather a prolonged halt Jack 
and Harry, followed by Boimce, pushed 
ahead, but Nyait instantly raised a 
warning cry. Boy responded, shouting 
loudly: 

“ You killed, Tuana I Dyak first 
go! ” 

'^Achl Ja!^' Hertz cried, in great 
alarm. “ Gome back ! De pat’ full of 
Dyak traps! ” 

Not a sign of trap or snare had the 
youths seen, though they had several 
times observed a Dyak linger behind his 
fellows until the Orang putih had 
passed. Hertz, whose accustomed eyes 
had noticed the warning marks, crossed 
bamboos before and behind the trap, 
knew that the man had loosed off the 
spring, and would re-set the trap when fdl 
had gone by. 

Jack and Harry remained perfectly 
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■till until Kyait and Boy came up, when 
the Dyak leader pointed first to two 
crossed bamboos not a yard in advance, 
then to a young tree, the top of its stem 
bent to the earth, hidden in the dense 
jungle growth. Now they saw' a rattan, 
which crossed the path a foot above the 
ground. Cautiously Nyait struck it with 
his spearshaft; the tree instantly flew up 
into its former perpendicular position, 
and a heavy spear shot across the path 
at about the height of Jack’s waist! 
Had he walked against that innocent¬ 
looking rattan he must certainly have 
been transfixed ! 

“Oh, I say! ■’ he cried, turning 
pale. “ This is too much of a joke ! Are 
there many of these death-traps 
about ? ” 

“ Near Dyak house.” Boy answered. 

“ We far go, no traps find.” 

Hertz, coming up, explained the ar¬ 
rangement and purpose of the trap, whilst 
Nyait re-set it. The Dyak forced the tree 
down, and fastened it with a spring catch, 
which a pull on or push against the 
rattan disarranges. Then he fixed the 
spear in position. This w’as a deer trap ; 
for pigs the spear is so placed as to strike 
lower. 

The youths abandoned the idea of 
sport in that dangerous spot, and allow’ed 
the Dyaks and Malays to precede them. 
Game of any kind was scarce. An 
occasional monkey was seen, swinging 
on a creeper, festooned from tree to tree ; 
a few squirrels, some no bigger than a 
mouse, iiKpiisitive little creatures ; others j 
large, with crimson-striped sides. A gay i 
green lizard, darting to and fro among the 
foliage; notliing more important. The 
leaders disturbed the more wary creatures, 
which promptly vanished. Now a 
again a hornbill croaked—a good omen 
in Dyak estimation—v)ran Argus pheasant 
uttered its “ tu-wau.” Once or twuce a 
Malay sang out“C 7 ?rtr/” (snake), but 
the serpent had glided away when the 
youths reached the spot. They were not 
particularly anxious for sport; the search 
for the “ blue ” orchid, which had brought 
them so far from Old England, had but 
just commenced ! 

Lunch time arrived before any valuable 
plant had been discovered. The “ rice 
puddings ” eaten, the party resumed their 
quest. Presently they stnick a hatang \ 
path, raised on the usual trestles, some 
six or eight feet from the ground. Upon 
this Nyait climbed, follow'ed by the others. 
But Hertz had scarcely traversed it a | 
hundred yards when he sprang to the , 
ground with a loud cry, and in great ex¬ 
citement forced his way into the jungle, 
tearing a path with his hook. 

Jack and Harry leant their rifles against 
a handy trestle, and followed the Collector. 
They found him clinging to the creepers 
on a dead, but erect tni^, nervously but 
carefully removing an orchid. 

“ A new' Bulbophyllum ! ” he cried, in 
great glee. “ Idt ish grand, too I Some- | 
ding to talk about I tell you ! Ach I —dis 
ish vort’ goming to Borneo for—dis alone ! 
Look—look adt de great flower! Ach ! — 
a beaudty—a beaudty ! ” 

The youths fully shared Hertz’s en¬ 
thusiasm when they beheld a mass of 
flow'ers, each four inches broad, blossom¬ 
ing singly on slender stalks not more than 
four inches long. Great spreading sepals 
and petals of a deep tawny yellow; the 


! upper sepal and the lips spotted with 
I purple; oblong leaves, six inches lopg. 

But the beauty of the flow’ers was not 
I the most astonishing part of it. As Hertz, 
: with the utmost care, removed it from the 
j trunk, to which it clung as if welded to it, 
the purple-spotted, tremulous lips kept 
I tumbling head over heels, and tlien re¬ 
suming tlieir original position. So droll 
I w-as tlie performance of these gaily 
coloured acrobats that the youths burst 
j into laughter. 

' “ Oh, Mr. Hertz ! ” Harry cried, “ every 

flow er is protesting against the insult you 
, are offering it; one would imagine each 
had a concealed spring.” 

I “So idt has! Ach! Idt’s a fly gatch- 
er! I tell you presently. Budt look 
; about vhilo I get idt. Ve find more new 
dings, certain !i’ 

A great hunt immediately ensued. 

I Dyaks mid Malays were summoned to as¬ 
sist by cutting paths into the jungle in 
every direction. Hertz, having removed 
I the Bulbophyllum from the tree, rushed 
I about wherever a path W'as opened. 
Jack and Harry, equally excited, seconded 
their leader’s efforts. But no other 
new Bulbophyllum was discovered, or any 
valuable orchid. 

Proudly the Collector bore his treasure 
to the batangs; carefully he deposited it 
in an empty tamboh^ wuth many injunc¬ 
tions to tlie curious, grinning Dyaks who 
would bear it. Then the march was re¬ 
sumed. 

“ You think it is a new one, Mr. Hertz! ” 
said Harry, not doubtingly, but simply to 
hear it confirmed. 

“ Dink ! I dink! I knew' idt de ino- 
j inent I saw idt. Vhy, idt’s Heafenly ! ” 
Heavenly was the Collector’s super-super¬ 
lative, beyond which beauty could not go. 

I “.4c/i.'”he w'ent on, “vhat’s dat ? ” 
sniffing the air. Vhat ish idt ? ” 

“ It’s an aw'ful bad smell, skipper, that’s 
what it is ! ” said Bounce, hurrying after 
the Malays and Dyaks, who were travel¬ 
ling very fast, laughing, and holding their 
noses. 

Hertz again became excited, peer¬ 
ing into the bushes right and left, before 
and behind, above and below. Tlie 
youths buried their noses in their hand¬ 
kerchiefs. The smell was very bad, 
much stronger than the duriens, and it 
grew' w'orse. 

“It must be a dead elephant, or some 
other big animal,” £aid Harry. “It’s 
really awful! ” 

“ Vhere you get 3'our elephant ? ” cried 
Hertz, sarcastically. “ Dere’s no elephant 
in dis part of Borneo, dead or alifel I 
tell you idt’s a plant! ” 

“ A plant ! Good gracious ! ” 

“Idt’s a plant or a fungus; I dink a 
plant! ” 

The three were alone. Bounce and 
Wo-Sing had hurried on os last as they 
could aJfter the Dyak leaders, who had 
hastened away from the awfiil smell at 
their best batang speed, no despicable 
pace. All were now out of sight; a slight 
twist in the path having brought the 
dense jungle between the van and rear. 
The smell increased in strength, and be¬ 
came so terrible that Jack stood still. 

“ Is there no way rcuni ? ” he gasped. 
“ I feel sick.” 

Hertz did not appear to hear the question. 
“ Idt somevhere dere I ” he cried, point¬ 
ing with his hook into the brushwood on 


his left hand. “ Gome along. Yack— 
Harry, VC go und interview dat ehmell! ” 

‘‘ Not for a hundred pounds! ” cried 
Harry. 

“ Dere no hoondred pounds here,” 
the Collector rejoined in his most sarcap- 
tic tone, springing from the log, and burst¬ 
ing into the jungle, which sw allow ed him 
up and concealed him from sight in a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ Oh, I say, I don’t like this,” muttered 
Jack. “We ought to follow him. Wo 
\ mustn’t desert him. What do x'ou say V 
j Its awful, but-” 

I “ Go on ; I’ll follow,” said Harry, drop- 
' ping his rifle. “ We can’t stay here.” 

They sprang from the log and forced 
their wa^' after the Collector. A dozen 
3’ards— twenty’ yards—they penetrated the 
jungle, stung bj' ants, torn by thorns, 
tripped up by creepers, terrified by im¬ 
agined snakes, equally fearful no doubt, 
if any were there. But no Hertz was to 
be seen. They called out. No answer. 
Tlie horrible smell oppressed them—dazed 
them—almost forced them back. In des 
pair they stood still, not tw'o yards apart,. 
yet scarcely visible to each other in that'., 
dense brushwood. 

“ Mr. Hertz ! Mr. Hertz ! Where are 
3011 ? ” Jack shouted at the top of his 
voice. Still no answer. Not even an 
echo. “ This is horrible! Is there a treo 
near x ou that we can climb ? ” 

“ Close to m\' left hand,” Harry replied. 

“ The trunk is covered with parasites.” 

Jack crushed to his brother’s side, and 
tho two climbed the tree, pulling them¬ 
selves up bv the creepers, hand over hand. 
Seated on the first branch they could over¬ 
look the undergrowth. Nothing at first 
w as to be seen. Jack climbed higher. 

“ What’s that ? ” he suddenly cried. 

“ I can see a—a glimmering something! 
It’s—it must be—amass of flowers, cover¬ 
ing a tree trunk completely! And, oh, 
Harry ! ” in a horrified tone. “ Mr. Hertz 
is 13’ing beneath it, dead, or insensible t 
He doesn’t move. I can see him plainl3'.” 

Down the tree the3- scrambled—tumbled 
would perhaps better express that down¬ 
ward climb, and, oblivious of impediments, 
dashed in the direction Jack had marked, 
bursting out into a tiny oval glade. In 
I the centre stood a dead trunk; round it, 
i tw'ining like a huge serpent, was some 
I strange plant, one dense mass of yellow 
j blossoms 1 At its roots la3' the Collector, 
unconscious I 

“ Tie up your mouth and nose ! ” cried 
Jack, snatching out his handkerchief. 
This was done, and thus protected, they 
dashed up to the prone Collector, grasped' 
liim by the shoulders, and dragged him 
out of the glade. The rough usage brought 
him to his senses. 

“ Vhat 3'ou doing ? ” he stuttered, rising 
somewhat feebl3*. and facing the terrified, 
perspiring lads. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hertz ! ” Jack gasped, “ you 
were insensible under that awful tree! 
It must be the Upas ! We thought you 
were dying.” 

“Dying! Ach! I remember ! Upas? 
Idt’s anoder new Bulbophyllum. I must 
hafo idt!—I must hafe idt! I knew do 
shraell vas a plant! ” 

And, faint as he was, he moved towards 
tho deadly glade! 

I “ No—no,” cried Jack and Harry, to- 
I gether. “We’ll go! See—we have hand^ 

I kerchiefs! ” 
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Before the Collector could gather his , 
wandering wits sufficiently to negative the i 
proposal, the youths, holding their breath i 
all the time, had rushed back and torn a 
great mass of flowers from the tree. In 
an instant they stood with their prize at 
Hertz’s side. Ho snatched one flower 
from the mass, dropped the remainder, 
and plunged into the jungle, followed 
closely by his rescuers. 

“ Tuatts!" cried a voice in tones of 
alarm. “ Where you be ? ” 

“Here I Bis vay, Boy,” Hertz an¬ 
swered breathlessly. 

Then was heard the “ swish-sw’ash ” of 
'parangs cutting through the bushes and 
creepers, letting daylight into that twining, 
writhing vegetation. Boy and his Malays, 
Nyait and his Dyaks, Bounce, Paham, 
Gani, Wo-Sing—aU were there, making a 
path with their keen blades, nervoudly 
MT^elded, for all were in a state closely 
bordering on terror. The two parties 
met, and very glad were the Dyaks and 
Malays to see the Orang putih safe. 
Needless to say, they lost no time in 
getting out of range of lhat new Bulbo- 
phyUiim. '■ 

“ Idt’s a flower, Boy,” said Hertz, in 
answer to the Malay’s look of enquiry. 

“ A great shtem twining roimd de tree 
like a serpent, mit masses of liddle yellow 
blossoms like dis,” producing the bloom. 

“ Vhat you dink idt be ? ” 

“ I no think, TuaUy" said Boy. “Nyait 
say he smell before. He no smell afraid; 
he say flowers antus. He no dare go see.’* 
^^Antus —shpirits! Ach ! I nodt sur¬ 
prised adt dat. In Sierra Leone, Harry, 
dere ish a Bulbophyllum dat de negroes 
dink ish a shpirit. Idt’s de perpetual 
innfement of de lip dat terrifies dem. I 
Iiafe somedings to say about idt vhen ve 
shtop. You vender vhat on eart’ dat 
horrible shmeU ish goodt for ? I tell you 
dat, too. Nature ish vonderful—vonder- 
ful ! Bear in mind, boys, vhen I say 
‘ Nature ’ I mean ‘ Gott ’! Nature ish 
like a big machine, mit dis difference—idt 


I nodt turn oudt von pattern only, budt 
I billions ! Und Gott made dat machine ! 

! He ish de Engineer! He drive idt! He 
make idt vork right! Ve rest soon, den 
I tell you de vonderful vays of Nature 
mit orchids! ” 

Hertz w^as very tired. So indeed were 
the youths. Their exertions in the jungle, 
exposed to the effluvia of the Bulbo- 
phyllum, were followed, naturally, by 
great depression. The batangs ended 
at a rapid stream, rushing down from the 
moimtain, foaming among huge rocks 
that impeded its course. It was almost 
a cascade, very pleasant to contemplate, 
and filling the air with music. 

Here the Collector determined to pass 
the night. The Dj^aks drew iheir parangs 
to cut bamboos and brushwood for lang- 
kanSf a sort of hut, roofed with palm leaves, 
whilst Gani and Wo-Sing collected fuel 
for fires. Hertz removed the Bulbo¬ 
phyllum first discovered from the tambok^ 
and fastened it on a tree. Bounce leant 
his back against another tree, filled his 
pipe, and motioned Nyait to give him a 
light. The Dyak leader smilingly com¬ 
plied, greatly astonishing Jack and Harry, 
who happened to be looking on. 

Taking a bit of earthenware from the 
siri or pcnang box of bamboo at his side, 
he placed on it a little tinder, holding it 
under his thumb. Then, grasping the box 
in his left hand, he struck it sharply with 
the crock, and instantly offered Bounce 
the tinder alight. 

“ Much obliged, Nyait, I’m sure,” said 
the old sailor, puffing at his pipe. “ I 
reck’n that dodge well nigh licks 
matches.” 

“ It’s wonderful! ” cried Jack. “ How 
in the w orld is it done ? ” 

Nyait, comprehending that his strike* 
a-light had interested the orang putih, 
proffered it for examination. But neither 
Jack nor Harry could produce a spark, 
try how' they would. Boy, however, suc¬ 
ceeded at the first attempt. So did Wo- 
Sing. 

{To bt continiaed.) 


“ How' is it done ? ” Jack repeated, 
puzzled. 

Wo-Sing exploded. It was such a very 
simple matter to get a light, a sharp stroke, 
nothing more, that the question seemed 
ridiculous ; therefore Wo-Sing laughed. 
' But he could not explain it, nor suggest 
anything, all the same. 

Jack appealed to Boy, w'ho was looking 
daggers at the boisterous young Chinaman, 
evidently disgusted with his rudeness in 
laughing in the Tuan's face. Boy sa¬ 
laamed, probably to show the difference 
between Malay manners and Chinese, 
but he also was unable to solve the 
mystery. 

Harry then asked Hertz, but this was 
one of the not numerous things that the 
Collector did not know. However, he 
was able to hint at a possible explana¬ 
tion. 

“ If idt vas a plant,” he said, “ I might 
tell you somedings about idt; dat ish, I could 
advance, perhaps, a reasonable t’eory; 
budt 1 hafe nodt shtoodied eart’enware in 
gontact mit bamboo. Probably, dough, 
de segret lies mit de bamboo. De oudter 
shkin gontains a great deal of silex-flint.” 

“ Your allusion to plants,” said Harry, 
“ reminds me that you promised us a lec¬ 
ture on fly-catching orchids.” 

“ Ja t Vait till de huts are builded, und 
de dinner eadten; den I tell you.” 

As soon as the first lang-kan was ready. 
Hertz flung himself down on a couch of 
boughs, stripped of their foliage so as not 
to harbour venomous insects. Jack and 
Harry follow'ed the Collector’s example, 
eager for the promised lecture. But be¬ 
fore Hertz coifld utter a word, Boy came 
up to report that the Dyaks had discovered 
a pool, about half a mile distant, much 
frequented by deer and other wild animals, 
whose slots were numerous. 

“ Eery goodt,” said Hertz, “ perhaps ve 
hafe venison for breakfast. Vhile I tell 
you about orchi^^ou listen, und if a deer 
I cry, all you hjj^K^ do ish go ahtalk idt. 

I Budt ve hafe oraffir first.” 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 

By a. Laurie, 

Author 0/“ K^'nlic,'^ “A Marvellous Conquest” Raymond Fvezols” etc. 


Y es, Mr. Ebersen had been brought to 
hfe again I Every day the recovery 
became more marked : the limbs alone re¬ 
maining impotent, incapable of supporting 
the w'eight of the body. But to make up 
for that, the faculty of expressing himself 
returned to him rapidly, and every day 
with greater clearness the words crow'ded 
to his lips and the thoughts arranged 
themselves in his brain. Incessant 
was the joy of those who nursed 
liim to find once more in the morning 
that affectionate look, to hear that voice, 
alas, silent for so long, speaking to them, 
though still feebly, the words of love they 
had never hoped to hear again. 

b()(ui the invalid became well enough 
to express all his ideas, although there 
were momeutoi y absences and, as it were, 


CHAPTER XX.—^RESTORED TO LIFE, 
gaps, in his recollections. Axel aw'aited 
with certainty the day when Mr. Ebersen 
would be sufficiently recovered to tell him 
what had occurred on the daj- of his cata¬ 
strophe, which had been so nearly mortal 
and so fatal to the fortunes of his house. 

But he resolved in this, as in all things 
else, to act with the greatest care. 

About three weeks after Stella’s return 
to us, Axel, in helping his father to dress, 
and placing him in his armchair near the 
window, was struck with the peculiar 
clearness of his look and the way in which 
his eyes followed every movement with 
an air of spirit and interest which was 
quite new\ They w^ere alone together. 
So much emotion had exhausted the httle 
strength her sorrows had left her, and 
Madame Ebersen, wffio was subject to a 


slight fever in the evening, had been 
ordered by Axel to spend her mornings 
in bed. 

Everything had been done for the in¬ 
valid as usual, and Axel, taking a chair 
by his father, had begun to feel his pulse, 
when he was again struck by the expres¬ 
sion of fond regard which he had thought 
was extinct for ever I Leaning over his 
father he said, “Dear father, you feel 
better, do you not ? You are well again; 
quite well again ? ” 

“ I feel I am coming back to life, nay 
boy,” said Mr. Ebersen, in a voice still 
feeble, but distinct. “ It seems as though 
my thoughts were clearing out of a dark 
mist. I see you, I recognise you, I feel 
you. But how is it ? I left you a boy, 
and I find you a man I And my wife’s 
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hair is all white I I have been ill a Ion" 
time, then ? Not weeks, nor months— 
years ? ” 

Axel dared not answer these questions, 
for fear of the result on this enfeebled 
body; but Mr. Ebersen read the fear in 
his look, and said, “ Eo not be afraid of 
excitin" me, my son; see, my pulse is 
calm, my blood flow’s and throbs in a 
normal w’ay; you can speak to me like a 
man. And besides, although I was not 
struck with it all at once, your very look 
tells me. How old are you ? ” 

“ Nearly twenty-two, father,” said Axel, 
hesitatingly. The invalid started, and 
closed his eyes for a moment as if to think 
over what he had just heard. 

“ Seven years,” said he gently ; “ seven 
years I Is it possible ? What, I went to 
sleep in the pride of my age, when I was 
scarcely forty-three, and I must now be 
fifty 1 What a fearful experience I must 
have had ? To what a martyrdom I 
must have submitted you all! What has 
happened in these seven years which have 
left no trace in my memory ? My son, 
do not fear to tell me: I have the coinage 
to hear the truth. Have I been out of 
my mind ? Have I been mad ? ” 

” No, thank God, my dear father! ” 
said Axel. “ You received a dangerous 
wound in the head which plunged you 
into a paralytic state. That state lasted 
seven w’hole years, during which you lived 
a purely vegetative existence. Thanks to 
a peculiar treatment wo succeeded in 
awakening your dormant faculties—only 
dormant I assure you ! Y’our reason w’as 
never injured.” 

Mr. Ebersen heaved a deep sigh and 
seemed plunged in a eorrow’fiil reverie. 
Axel gently endeavoured to turn his at¬ 
tention to other things, to le.id his mind 
away from these melancholy thoughts. 
Much affected as he was at first, Mr. 
Ebersen gratlually accustomed himself to 
this idea of so long a mental inactivity. 
Every day he became more able to think 
and speak, and w’hen at last Axel saw him 
in possession of all his faculties, he re¬ 
solved to ask him about the affair at 
Falilun. 

“ When w'e found you on the road, 
father,” said he, affectionately taking his 
hand between liis, “you w’ere not in a 
state to tell us what accident had happened 
to you. Would it tire you too much, 
now, to recall the matter to your recollec¬ 
tion, and tell me what had happened in 
this unlucky visit to the Fahlun mines ? ” 

Mr. Ebersen, who was sitting quite still 
in his chair near the open window’,looking 
mournfully out of it, started at the ques¬ 
tion and passed his hand across his fore¬ 
head as if to w’ipe aw’ay a cloud; then he 
looked at his son as if surprised. 

“ Mr. GuUoe w’as with me,” he said. 
“ Has he not been examined with regard 
to w’hat happened ? ” 

Axel hesitated: but resolving to clear 
up the matter even at the risk of agitating 
the patient, he said : 

“ Mr. GuUoe disappeared that very day, 
and has never since been heard of.” 

The patient uttered a stifled exclamation 
and a sudden rush of blood flushed his 
pale features. 

“ Then, then ? Y’ou do not know 1 
What I But it was he ! It w’as his doing 
that I was found in that state! ” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ It was his hand that knocked 
me down unconscious.” 


And wUile Axel listened, Mr. Ebersen, 
recovering his strength and the clearness 
of his mind, told him the foUowing story, 
at the cost of considerable fatigue, but 
w’ithout forgetting anything. 

“ Y'ou remember that you left me— the 
good schoolmaster, his little niece, and 
you—for an exciureion up the Dal while I 
went to visit the mines of Fahlun w’ith 
Mr. GuUoe. In the evening we w’ere to 
meet again at Hjelmar’s. 

“ But I must begin a little earlier. 


which even the strongest ho’.’ses can 
sometimes be. It w'ould take too long 
for me to explain the reasijiis of that 
purely temporary embarrassment. Let it 
be enough for me to say that 1 had good 
reasons for attributing to Gulloe the ob¬ 
struction I met with on all sides. I w’as 
consequently rather embittered against 
him, and when he made his insolent pro¬ 
posal I replied w’ith all the anger and con¬ 
tempt that I felt. Gulloe was a man of 
violent character, he replied to mo in the 


* I left you a boy, and I find you a man I *’ 


“ You are perhaps unaware that this 
Gulloe w^as at the head of a syndicate of 
speculators in copper. My business and 
my entire fortune were concerned with 
the tragic in metals. The object of Gulloe 
and his associates was to force me to re¬ 
strict the output of the Fahlun mines so as 
to-sbring^about a rise in prices, and then 
compel me to sell the mines to a syndicate 
for a sum much below their value. 

“ For some time Gulloe had been press¬ 
ing me. He knew that my house w as for 
the moment embarrassed, a position in 


same tone, so that w’hen w’e left the guard¬ 
house for the mine our discussion had 
already assumed a scmow’hat excited 
tone. 

“ Just before we reached the mine I re¬ 
member that Gulloe suddenly stopped in 
the road. Stiiking the ground with a 
heavy stick on which he leant as he 
walked, he did not shrinl^ from threaten¬ 
ing me, letting me know that he w ould 
not mind bringing about my ruin, if neces- 
sars*, to bring me to reason. In a fit of 
anger at this menace, I replied by taking 
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from my letter-case a document which 
proved beyond a doubt that Gulloe had 
entered into a conspiracy against me with 
one of the managers of the mine ! And 
besides this I showed him some important 
papers I had brought with me, with the 
express object of checkmating him, not¬ 
ably a heavy cheque on a London bank 
received that very morning. 

“ ‘ You see,’ said I, ‘ I am not afraid of 
you and your gang ’—and I patted my 
letter case. I can wait, Mr. Gulloe, 
and I have here something, which if I 
choose can set the law going at you. 
What have you to say to that ? ” 

“ ‘ I say,’ said he, foaming with rage, 
‘ that I care no more for you than for 
your papers, and that might as well as 
right is on my side ! ’ 

He threw his arms about like a mad¬ 
man as he said these words. W^as it chance, 
or was it intentional, I cannot say. All 
I know is that the stick he was bran¬ 
dishing struck me on the head, and I fell 
senseless to the ground. 

“ I rein3mber nothing more until I 
found myself awakening from a long sleep 
as it were. Yon say seven years elapsed 
between my fall and my awakening. 
That completely staggers me. I cannot 
understand what has happened. You say 
that Gulloe has disappeared. Was that 
from fright at seeing me on the ground, 
at being charged with the crime and 
pursued? But why has he not been 
found ? Can it be that no one thought 
of connecting the fact of my wound with 
the circumstance that I had set off alone 
with Gulloe, and that he had not been 
seen again ? Was there no search, no 
inquiry ? ” 

“ On the contrar3% dear father, they have 
been looking for Gulloe ever since the 
night of the occurrence with indefatigable 
ardour; but in vain have they searched 
town and country, railways and stations, 
and the whole province—he has remained 
undiscoverable. And according to his son, 
with whom I had a chance meetings short 
time ago, his family remains with the rest 
of the world in the most complete igno¬ 
rance as to his fate.” 

“ But that w’ould seem incredible,” 
exclaimed Mr. Ebersen, completely sur¬ 
prised. 

“ This man, thinking he had killed me, 
frightened at his crime—involuntary 
crime I wish to consider it—has evidently 
fled to America—to Australia. They 
cannot have looked for him—the inquiry 
has been badly conducted. In any case 
his relatives must have received news of 
him, no matter what they say.” 

“I assure you everything has been 
done to get on his track. But not a trace 
has been discovered. Gulloe seemed sin¬ 
cere in what he told me about his father. 
The family has never, I believe, given up 
the search. As for us, we have had to 
think of something else. We have neither 
had the leisure nor the material possi¬ 
bility of continuing an inquiry which the 
law abandoned shortly after the oc¬ 
currence.” 

Mr. Ebersen, exhausted with fatigue, fell 
back in the chair almost fainting. Axel, 
anxious and attentive, made him swallow 
a few drops of generous wine placed near 
him, and bathed his temples with ether, 
and soon had the joy of seeing the return 
to animation of those waxen features. 

” And the letter case ? ” said Mr. 


Ebersen, suddenly opening his eyes and 
fixing a clear energetic look on his son. 

“ What letter case ? ” said Axel. 

“ What ? Mine 1 The case that held all 
my papers, and the cheque I was telling 
you about—a cheque fori8,000.” 

“ Yes I I remember now; something 
was said about it at the time. Well I the 
letter case also has never been found.” 

The patient turned very pale. 

“ But then,” said he, in a faltering 
voice, “how did you manage to balance 
my accounts ? Did you not know that 
that letter case contained the papers 
essential — what am I saying?—indis¬ 
pensable at any closing of my accoimts 
you may have made. How could you 
meet my engagements without these 
papers ? WTiat ^d they do ? Who had 
charge of all that ? Where w'ere you ? 
How is my business ? ” 

A door opened at the moment and 
I Madame Ebersen entered, pale and 
trembling. She had heard her husband’s 
voice in her room, and had come in 
uneasily. At the noise of the door the 
sick man turned his head. For the first 
time his look seemed to take in all the 
details of the room in which he found 
himself; the narrow walls, the low* poor 
ceiling, the penury almost, the poverty 
which was revealed by everything around 
him ; he saw the shabby common clothes 
worn by his wife and son, and a light 
broke in on him. 

“ Valentine ! Axel! ” he exclaimed sor¬ 
rowfully. “ Burned ? Dishonoured per¬ 
haps I ” 

“ No, no! not that 1 ” replied mother 
and son with one voice. “ Kuined and 
poor, yes ! but the honour of the name of 
Ebersen remains unspotted. The creditors 
1 have been paid without exception, and no 
one has suffered but ourselves. Every¬ 
where complete justice has been rendered 
to the integrity of Harald Ebersen.” 

The sick man sank back in his chair 
with an exclamation of relief and grati¬ 
tude, and suddenly throwing his arms 
round his wife and son he said : 

“ And 3’ou ! You, my dear ones, whom 
I forgot in my selfish fears, what have 
you not endured, what have you not suf¬ 
fered during these fatal years in which I 
have not been with you to protect j'ou, to 
help 3'ou support your burden ? Alas I 
I have been but one burden more to 
you I ” 

“ Oh, no, no I Never I Do not think 
so ; never say such a thing,” thej' repeated 
as they wept. “ We were so happy in our 
misfortune to have you with us, to take 
care of you, to try all we could to bring 
you back to life; and so happy when we 
succeeded.” 

And raising her face bathed with tears, 
the poor mother, with many a sob, told 
him all that Axel had been to her during 
those trying sorrowful years I Happy are 
the parents who can, as they did, praise 
unreservedly a beloved son. In her en¬ 
thusiastic affection, Madame Ebersen 
blessed the ruin and misfortime which 
had taught her to know her son, which 
had awakened in him and brought to the 
light those noble and admirable qualities 
which might have been stifled for ever by 
prosperity. 

Mr. Ebersen, in listening to these dear 
ones telling of those years of struggle, 
mutually exalting their patience, their 
high courage, their disdain of fate, felt 


proud to think they belonged to him. 
What mattered ruin, povert\', misery 
even, if in supporting one another the 
members of the family form an unshak¬ 
able group ? If affection sustains them, 
what trials will appear too hard for them, 
what trouble too cruel? Axel and his 
mother had suffered much ; without her 
son Madame Ebersen would long since 
have sucemnbed ; without his mother to 
encourage him, to sustain him, where 
would Axel have foimd the manly courage 
he displayed at an age when ordinary 
lads are only thinking of their own 
pleasure ? 

And both of them, profiting bj’ these 
austere trials, had felt, if w'e ma}’ sa}' so, 
their character ennobled and elevated 
everj’ day. AVhere now were the few 
faults we used to find in Madame Ebersen ? 
Her pride, her haughtiness, her scorn for 
everything she thought beneath her? 
Gone ; annihilated; if she was proud now, 
it w’as only of her son—and that, believe 
me, she had a right to be. 

However, !Mr. Ebersen had to be told 
in detail of all that had happened during 
the seven long jears. Great was his 
sorrow to hear of the extremities to which 
his family had been reduced. And the 
sale of Sonneshall, and that of the house 
at Stockholm, and cf all their belongings I 
And the w'orks of Axel, that incessant 
labour to which he had bent his young 
corn-age, and thanks to which alone they 
had been able to survive in this shipwreck 
of all their hopes I But how proud he was 
to learn of the development of his son’s 
intelligence, that cultiure of his native 
faculties which was surely bringing him 
along the road to fame. What tender ad¬ 
miration was the poor father’s in learning 
how' his child had shown himself superior 
to fortune, how he had foimd in his brave 
heart the strength to become head of the 
family when he was only fifteen ! 

It would not do to keep him in igno¬ 
rance ofanj'thing, nor to leave unexplained 
how it was he was at Upsala instead of 
Stockholm. Everything was astonishing 
for him, and Axel, in his position as doctor, 
could not help fearing lest his patient’s 
brain should be affected by the rude shock 
to which he had been subjected. 

But Mr. Ebersen’s courage did not fail 
him for an instant. A feebler mind w'ould 
have abandoned itself to fear, -would have 
shuddered lest it should fall again into the 
night from which it had scarcely emerged, 
and the very excess of its fears w-ould once 
more have obliterated the faculty of 
thought. But this good and honest man 
was gifted with the courage he had trans¬ 
mitted to his son. He knew how to look 
the state of affairs in thp face, how to ac¬ 
cept without hesitation this gap of seven 
years in his life; he knew how to place 
himself abreast of the level to which he 
had been carried, and calmly accept ac¬ 
complished facts. Scrupulously obedient 
to Axel’s injunctions, taking rest when his 
son ordered him to do so, he rapidl.y re¬ 
gained the complete clearness of his mind. 
And soon he requested to be told in detail 
how his business had been wound up. 

Axel, by means of the documents which 
his mother had had the precaution to pre¬ 
serve, was able to satisfy his demand. Mr. 
Ebersen plunged into the study of these 
papers, and convinced himself that every¬ 
thing had been done which had been pos¬ 
sible without his help to put straight such 
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a compliantpfl business. At least lie a'as 
proial to SIC that in tlieir disaster his wife 
and son had abandoned evervtliiii':' with¬ 
out eoiiiplaint, and that his name came 
out of tin* matter without a stain. 

Axel often told me that his father was 
much ^n•ati^Jed with the little that 1 had 
had tile opportunity of doing for him— 
much l(‘ss, alas ! than I wished—and he 
added tliat since hearing of these things 
he had spoken of our family w ith the ten- 
derest atfection. Stella, W’hose gentleness 
and attractiveness lie had appreciated as 
through a cloud, had inspired him with 
quite a paternal affection. And he 
cherislu'd the idea of coining amongst us 
and thanking us in person for the affec¬ 
tion we had showui to his dear deserted 
ones. And liugman also had his share in 
the poor father’s effusions. 

“ When I think of what you have done 
for my son, George,” he would say, “ of the 
friendship you have shown him on his 
rough road, it seems as though my heart 
W’as not large enough to love you as I 
ought to do.” 

Poor dear Mr. Ebersen ! Wdiat Stella 
had told us I was able to confirm when I 


W’cut to SCO him. As Axel had said in 
W’riting to us. the man lie had saved was 
but the shallow' of him wdio seven years 
before had lietai the victim of a crime or an 
accident, lient, emaciated, his hair and 
beard (piite wliite, Ilarald Kliersen looked 
like an old man. When his wife and child 
dared to qiu'stion him as to his feelings 
during the long torpor in which lie had 
been plunged, he told them that the w’hole 
period had passed as a sort of obscure 
nightmare ; he had felt noiliing, liis body 
ha<l been inc'rt all the time, and physically, 
at least, had not suffered. Put behind the 
dark veil stretched over him by the ma¬ 
lady, his brain had remained animated by 
a sort of troubled life, an impression of 
overw'helming sadness, as if the shadow of 
events had been continuously on him. In 
piecing together his remembrances—if we 
may so call these feeble perceptions— 
it seemed to Mr. Ebersen that he had 
Jived all the time under a vague but con¬ 
stant uneasiness. 

For him neither time nor space had 
existed, but as in a veiled mirror the 
image of reality could be traced. And in 
returning to consciousness his first thought 


had been “ My w*ife ! My son ! ” feeling 
that ho had left them in danger and that 
it was liis duty to protect them. 

I How’ happy were the family at finding 
themselves reunited after so long a trial ! 
How glad they were in their interchange 
; of expressions and feelings ! There W’ere 
no more thoughts of sadness now. 
Madame Ebersen w'as transformed; with 
what gaiety did she now put up with the 
little daily miseries. With what joy did 
Axel w’ork at his carving and his books to 
procure dainties for his father, and on his 
side w’itli w'hat patience and good humour 
: did the convalescent make the best of 
I his inaction, now almost complete, the 
narrowness of his horizon, and the priva¬ 
tions he was compelled to endure ! 

However, under the influence of the 
gymnastic treatment unremittingly pur¬ 
sued, each brought about an improve¬ 
ment in his condition; his stature increased, 

* his limbs resumed their activity, his 
I features their colour. Soon he would 
' recover his freedom of movement. And 
how impatiently was that moment waited 
! for! 

1 iTohe eonttnufd.) 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 
By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., b.n., 

Author of** The Cruise of the Snowbird," “Our Homr in the SUeer West," ete„ etc. 


CHAPTER X—READE, THE RED 
HE kaleidoscope of events on board a 
man-o’-war ship at sea is ever re¬ 
volving, ever taming up some fresh 
pictiure; now' it is a sad and sorrowrful 
one, and next moment a picture with* a 
bit of sparkling fun and humour in it. 

For a sliip, indeed, is but a little world 
alone on the waters w ide I 

Poor Russell had been somewhat of a 
favourite, but nevertheless he was soon 
forgotten, though in the hearts of one or 
two of his more intimate messmates, his 
image and voice would dwell for many 
and many a day. 

There was but little wind on the 
morning that the sailor was buried, but 
it freshened towards noon and the fires 
were once more banked, the ship being 
again put on her straight course for 
Bermuda. 

. “I w'onder,” said Jerry to Jack, as they 
W’alked briskly up and down the lee side 
of the ship’s waist, “ what has become of 
our bold crimson marine ? ” 

** I didn’t see him at church yesterday.” 
“ Nor I. I hope the old man isn’t 
sick. He was taking of developing. 
Perhaps he has developed cholera 
morhmy or yellow-jack, or St. Vitus’s 

dance, or- Why, yonder he comes I ” 

“ Why, Reade, old man, whatever is 
the matter ? Why, you have been 
developing to some purpose. Did you 
have a shot at the lightning ? ” 

Reade smiled grimly. He had certainly 
developed to some purpose. He had de¬ 
veloped a pair of lovely black eyes and 
a ba^y swollen nose. 

“ Why, my bold soldier,” cried Jerry, 
laughing, “ you never were a good-looking 
chap, but I declare, if you saw your face 


MARINE, HAS “ DEVELOPED’’—JACK SKYE AT 

now, you would offer one of your own men 
a shilling to shoot you. ’\^o gave you 
those pretty black eyes ? ” 

” Who indeed ! What do you mean by 
whOi Mr. Middy Smart. Do you imagine 
I’m given to throwing off my coat like a 
navvy and fighting with people ? ” 

“ No, no, Reade; don’t ruffle up like a 
bantam cock—I beg pardon, I mean like a 
Cochin China—but tell us, do, what has 
happened to you.” 

“ Well, it was very simple, you know.” 

“ I should call it compound; but heave 
round with your yam, my poor dear old 
soldier.” 

“ Well, you know, I went up to get a 
shot at the lightning. I made certain 
I should secure some beautiful effects.” 

“ And—so—you—have, old man,” cried 
Jerry, laughing, and though it was 
rather impolite, for the life of him Jack 
could not help joining. 

“ Not what I expected though,” said 
Reade. ”I had my camera specially 
prepared, and was facing to windward, 
and just about to draw the trigger, when 
the bothering old ship took a lurch to 
leeward, a sea came thundering aft, and 
away I went. A sailor pulled me back 
just as I was being floated over the stem, 
and I must have collided with some¬ 
thing.” 

“ Well, I’m sure Jack Ross and I are 
very sorry, but you do look a fright I ” 

“ Well, you are a Job’s comforter, any¬ 
how. But my nose and eyes don’t repre¬ 
sent the worst of the case.” 

“I do hope, Reade, you’re not hurt 
internally.” 

“ Worse than that.” 

“ Tell us,” said Jerry, anxiously. 


DINNER—THE LONE BERMUDAS. 

“ My camera is disorganised, and it will 
take a week to repair.” 

“ Ah, well, you’ll take a week to 
repair yourself, my crimson soldier, and 
so you’ll both be out of the list about the 
same time.” 

“ Yes, and we’U be in Bermuda by then, 
and we were going to give a dance.” 

“ Your eyes will be better by then.” 

“ I think so,” said Reade, smiling 
now. 

“ They won’t be blue any longer, they 
will be in the visible green stage.” 

“ O, bother you, I won’t hear another 
word I ” 

And off walked Lieutenant Reade, and 
disappeared below. 

The weather continued propitious 
and lovely now, and the first thing that 
Jack did was to write home and to write 
to India. He was not much of a scribe, 
but after hours and hours of hard work, 
he managed to finish two very creditable 
letters, and address them ready to send 
by the next passing ship. But the ship 
never does come when you want her 
to. 

Never mind; Jack had gained a victory 
over his habits of procrastination, and, figu¬ 
ratively speaking, patted himself on the 
back in consequence. 

Procrastination was his greatest enemy, 
you know, and he attempted now even to 
carry the enemy’s stronghold by assault 
and force of arms, vi et amiis as the 
Bchool-bopks have it. 

He had an interview with Dr. Grant, 
and the good-hearted staff-surgeon woe 
delighted to hear what he had to say. 
He would not only lend him books, but 
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would assist him with his studies in any 
way. 

“ I’ve helped many a pushing boy,” 
said the doctor, “ that wished to get on; 
but you must work, lad, you must 
work.” 

And assisted by the doctor, and even 
the ship’s schoolmaster, Jack Ross did 
work—hard too—/or four days. 

Then he had a relapse. 

He found himself reading “ Tom 
Cringle’s Log ” instead of studying quad¬ 
ratic equations. 

Now Tom’s Log is ever so much more 
pleasant reading than any book on mathe¬ 
matics, but it won’t help a man to the 
top of the tree, either in Her Majesty’s 
Navy, or in the Merchant Marine. 

Jack Ross was so riled at himself that 
he could not bear to face the doctor. 

“ I wish somebody w’ould kick me,” he 
said to Jerry, his friend, to whom he 
made full confession of his backsliding. 

“Well, Jack, I wouldn’t mind obliging 
you, you know; but to tell you the truth 
I’m half afraid. Besides, there is no say¬ 
ing what view Jack Skye might take of 
the matter.” 

“ I shan’t take any breakfast to-morrow 
morning,” said Jack. “I’ll punish my¬ 
self that waj'.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“ You wouldn’t take any breakfast.” 

“ No, I mean I wouldn’t punish m 3 ^self. 
But that’s just like you. Jack. Just like 
Jack I You’re a queer fellow. Jack Ross, 
and I’m never tired of studying j^ou.” 

Next morning, sure enough, Jack sat 
down to breakfast stem and solemn, but 
never ate a morsel! 

Some of his messmates chaffed him 
about having fallen in love with the 
gunner’s daughter. 

“ Would you like to be introduced to 
her?” said one. 

“ I know nothing about the .young lady,” 
Jack replied, “ and would just as soon not 
make her acquaintance.” 

There was a hearty laugh at this, and 
as soon as Jack went on deck he asked 
Jerry what the fellows meant. 

“Why,” said Jerry, “the gunner’s 
daughter is the 56-pounder yonder, and 
to be introduced to her is to be tied 
across the breech, and to receive a good 
rope’s ending, do you see ? ” 

But Jack never lifted his head off his 
book that forenoon till the dinner hour, 
by which time he was impressively 
hungry. 

Long before the gimroom dinner you 
might have heard resounding all through 
the ship the thud, thud, thud of a batten 
on a cask. The sound represented the 
starting of a bung, to serve out the ship’s 
rum. Jack Skj’e alwa^’s pricked up his 
ears at that noise, and sat bolt upright 
listening. Then presently the men’s din¬ 
ner bugle sounded. 

“ That calls me,” Jack would say to his 
master, and off he would trot. 

Jack Sky-o had a way of his own of going 
below. He tumbled down the steps. 

I have, nolens volcns, gone below in 
this fashion once or twice myself, but I 
can’t say that I like it. It is speedy, but 
somewhat unsafe. 

But it commended itself to Jack Skye. 

Sometimes he rniide more noise tlian 
usual, then one of the men would shake a 
finger at hun and say: 

“ If you can’t tumble downstairs quietl}’, 


Jack, 3 ’ou won’t be allowed to tumble 
downstairs at all.” 

All the ship’s pets came to dinner with 
the men; Jock Skye, Tom the cat, the 
mongoose, the monkey”, and Moll the 
magpie. 

They were encouraged to do so by the 
men. 

And with the exception of the mon¬ 
goose, they all had the same habit of 
going from one mess table to another, 
securing a tit-bit here and a tit-bit there, 
and thus making sure of a very good 
dinner. 

The mongoose preferred sitting up be¬ 
side one particular sailor, who was extra 
j good to the queer animal. 

As for Jack Skye, he had this pecu¬ 
liarity; he dined exclusively with the 
1 bluejackets. He did not like the red 
I marines. Why, I do not know, unless it 
I was that Lieutenant Reade was constantly 
I taking shots at him with that mysterious 
I box of his, and he had therefore become 
I suspicious of every one wearing a scarlet 
jacket or coat. 

Complete amity prevailed now among 
I the ship’s pets, even at dinner-time, with 
I one trifiing exception, and this lay w’ith 
j Moll the magpie. She was a most daring, 
j impudent, and saucy bird. Cheeky, too, 
in the extreme. If the monkc.y’s tail, for 
instance, hung down off the end of the 
' table where its owner sat, Moll would hop 
I dow'ii from her perch on one of the men’s 
i shoulders and give it a most wicked pinch 
' that made poor Jocko scream with pain. 
I Up she would 11 .y again in a moment, and 
I commence singing, “ Lal-de-dal, Dee-dil- 
I dal,” ad lihitum, to the tune of Duncan 
Gray, a very favourite air, by the w'ay, 
with all birds. 

Moll was ahvays in fine form, as the 
men called it, at dinner-time. At most 
! other times she was silent and sedate, 
I brooding mischief perhaps, and it must be 
' candidly confessed that there was some¬ 
thing very uncanny-like in that one eye 
of hers, as she perched on capstan or 
w’inch, watching all that was going on 
around her. 

Jocko alway’s sat at one end of the 
table, and generally gathered his tail up 
out of Moll’s way, holding it genteelly in 
his left hand, just as an officer holds his 
sword. 

If ever he forgot himself so far as to 
drop it and let it swing, Moll caused him 
to repent it. Pussy Tom roamed about 
the table pretty’ freely, with her tail aloft 
and singing loudly. Moll could whistle 
fully the half of the old song called “ The 
Grecian Bend.” Not a very aristocratic 
air, it is true, but good enough for MoU. 
She could talk pretty well, too, though 
she had a voice like some old witch. I 
don’t think slie had ever forgiven Jocko 
for the violent assault he had committed 
I on her tail. It rankled in her mind, and 
if she could have pulled his tail out by the 
root I feel sure it would have given her 
the most supreme satisfaction. As it was, 
she did not let him forget it. Here is a 
speech of Moll’s, taken down verbatim 
and on the spot, for I myself was reporter. 
It was delivered with great rapidity, so 
that the words were almost run into one, 
except the last three, which were pro¬ 
nounced slowly’, and with spiteful pre¬ 
cision : 

“ Who—stole—Moll’s—tail ? Stole— 

stole—stole—stole. Jocko—stole—Moll’s 


—tail—Jocko—Jocko — Jocko — Jocko. 
Tail—tail— stole—stole—Jocko—Jocko— 
puss—puss—puss. 0 you r-r-rascal I ” 

Then the bird piped a bar of her 
favourite air, and looked about for a bit of 
meat by way of reward, which was in¬ 
stantly forthcoming. 

Like all magpies, Moll was fond of 
stealing. She could lift and carry away 
a spoon, and sometimes, whether inten¬ 
tionally or not, she would drop it on the 
cat’s head, then chuckle to herself, or 
laugh derisively at the cat. 

Once she had hopped down behind the 
cat, and succeeded in administering to her 
a most vicious dig on the back. Tom 
wheeled round, and with one well-aimed 
blow dashed the magpie off the table. 
Poor Moll fell into a pot of pea-soup, and 
was so severely scalded that she was 
confined to her cage for a w’hole week, 
under the care of Dr. Grant, w ho encased 
her legs in lint and Carron oil. 

But I think that after all Jack Skye 
w’as the greatest favourite at the men’s 
mess. And they taught him to beg and 
lie dead, and to say “ yes,” and a great 
many more pretty accomplishments, for 
Jack W’as by no means averse to learn 
tricks when there w’as any’thing to be 
gained by it. 

Strange to say, that although Jack and 
Jocko gambolled together all day, when¬ 
ever during daylight hours the former 
wanted a sleep, he used to go and lie dow n 
beside black Tom, and even put one ann 
over his shoulder. 

One day there w’as very nearly being 
another declaration of war between Jocko 
and Jack. The monkey w’as bullying the 
cat most unmercifully, when Jack rushed 
up barking. 

“ That is too much of a good thing,” 
Jack seemed to say. “Avast heaving, 
messmate, or I’ll sh^e the sawdust out 
of you before you can say Knife.” 

And curiously enough. Jocko immedi¬ 
ately began smoothing and caressing the 
cat in the most comical way’ imagin¬ 
able. 

So true is it, reader, that the lower 
animals possess far more wdsdom and 
sagacity than w^e are inclined to give them 
credit for. 

“ Land ho ! ” 

It was a joyful sound even to Jack 
Ross, albeit he had become enamoured of 
a life on the ocean wave. 

“ Land ho I ” 

“ Where aw’ay ? ” 

“ Right ahead, sir.” 

It was before breakfast that the shout 
was heard from aloft, but it was noon ere 
Bermuda’s rock-girt shores could be seen 
from the deck, and even then it appeared to 
our hero more like a cloud than anything 
else—a long low blue-grey cloud rising 
over the horizon. 

On this particular day Jack might well 
be excused for neglecting his studies. 

He was all over excitement. A new 
world, so to speak, was about to unfold it¬ 
self before his eyes, new incidents, new’ 
scenes, new adventures. 

So it is needless to say he did not go 
below’ on this particular afternoon. 

Ho W’as not only excited, but he was 
somew’hat sad as w’ell. 

“Ishall have to go home now, Jerry,” 
he said to his friend, “ home to England 
in some nasty’ old tub of a ship that I am 

[sure 
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sure I will hate. After spending such a 
happy time here, too ! ” 

“ 1 /w)/;c you won’t though, Jack,” re¬ 
plied Jerry; ‘‘I shall be as sorry about 
your going as you can be.” 

That week spent in the lone Bermudas ! 
Could Jack Ross ever forget it ? No, for 
it was like one long delightful dream, or 
like a brief—too brief—residence in a kind 
of fairyland. Observe that I qualify my 
last expression by saying a kind of fairy¬ 
land. Well, the fairy portion came in 
during the rambles together of the two 
lads. Jack and Jerry, away in the beautiful 
interior. Captain Scullamore and the 
first-lieutenant were officers who never 
objected to give their midshipmen an 
hour or two of extra leave when there 
was no duty compelling their attendance 
on board. They liked to see every one in 
their command as happy as the day is 
long. Ah I reader, believe me it is dif¬ 
ferent in some sffips or gunboats, and 
under some commanders. 

The Valorous had anchored in the 
beautiful roadstead or harbour of 
Hamilton, one of the chief towns in these 
h^dred isles, but although Jack and his 
friend found Hamilton pretty enough, 
especially the snow-white bungalows, tree- 
begirt, that were around it, they saw a 
good deal of what could by no stretch of 
imagination be called fairy-like. 

The weather during their first ramble 
was far too hot for anything like quick 
walking; it was much more pleasant to 
laze and to dream, as it were, for there 
was the beauty of nature to admire at 
every turn of the path, strange and lovely 
flowers, curious palms and trailing and 
creeping plants, bright beautiful insects. 


and gorgeous butterflies as big as little 
fans, but glittering in the sunshine, far 
more pretty than art could make any 
fan. 

But many other picnics had they, and 
in nearly every one of these they were ac¬ 
companied by Dr. Grant. Indeed, he was 
as much a boy at heart as either of the j 
others, and having been at the Bermudas 
before, he took them journeys by sea and 
land combined that they never would 
have thought about. He explained things 
to them also, and told them the life story 
of many a curious creeping thing and 
many a strange and bright-coloured fish. 

I wish I ha<d space lo tell you of all the 
strange creatures they saw in those na¬ 
tural submarine gardens above the coral 
reefs, but I must resist the temptation of 
even attempting to do so. I must hurry 
on with my “ ower true ” tale, for soon the 
scenes must change to those of far wilder 
adventure and dangers not a few. 

One evening the doctor took them to 
dine with him at one of the principal 
hotels a little way on the outskirts, and 
the boys were charmed with the place 
and its surroundings. After dinner they 
sat in the dusk out on the verandah 
to see the fireflies dance, while high 
above a glorious moon was fighting her 
way through an ocean of snow-white 
clouds with rifts of blue between. 

The whole scene so impressed Jack 
that he ceased to talk. 

“ What are you thinking about ? ” said 
Dr. Grant at Isist, taking his cigar slowly 
from his lips. 

“ I was thinking,” Jack replied, “ of the 
great difference between this siunmer 
island and uncle’s isle in Shetland during 
the winter.” 

(,To be eoutiuxied.) 


“ And you would rather stay here, would 
you not ? ” 

“ For a time, sir,” said Jack; “ but-” 

“ But what, my lad ? ” 

“ The other isle is home ! ” 

“ Bravo, boy ! You’re a true Briton. 

“'3Iid pleasures and palaces, 

Wliere’er we may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, 

There is no plaoe like home.” 

One of the chief charms of the lone 
Bermuda islands lies in its lovely rock or 
coast scenery. If water babies live any¬ 
where in the world it is surely in these 
silvery, seaflower-bedecked coral reefs. 
If mermaids exist at all, surely they are 
at times to be seen in these coralline 
caves. 

But the stay of the Valorous here was 
doomed not to be a long one after all. 
She soon landed her stores, and one 
morning Jack Ross was astonished to be 
told by Dr. Grant that they were to bear 
up for England once again. Indeed, Cap¬ 
tain Scullamore himself had not known 
this, for he was the bearer of sealed de¬ 
spatches to the admiral commanding here, 
and was very much at his beck and c^. 
The ship always was on particular service 
of some kind from the time she became 
a store-ship, and always will be until she 
is sold or broken up. 

“ I’m so glad,” said Jack to his friend, 
“ that I am going home in this dear old 
ship.” 

“Well, Jack,” was the reply, “I hope 
you may; but you know the old saying: 

“There’s many a slip 
'Twlxt the cup and the lip." 

Jack found out the truth of this saying 
before he was many months older. 


O NE night when the ship was rolling gently 
but deeply on a long beam swell—this was 
on board the dear old Elbe— I was awakened 
by a loud flopping on the uncarpeted floor of 
my cabin. I could not remember in my 
half-dazed condition what I had that might 
possibly be adrift, but I set it down at once 
as snake-flesh in some shape or form. Turning 
out of my bunk, 1 brought my naked foot 
down on something cold, slimy, and alive. 
Back I jumped into bed again ; it was pitch 
dark and I couldn’t reach my matches, so I 
stood up and watched at the ventilator until 
I saw the gleam of the quartermaster’s lantern 
coming along the alley-way on his hourly 
round of inspection, and whistled for him. 
And there the beast lay revealed, still living, 
though at his last gasp ; no snake, but a very 
fine flying-fish, which had sailed in through 
the open scuttle as the good ship rolled 
down nearly ports under on that side. Here 
he is, behind me now as I write, stuffed 
and “ flying ” up the wall of the crowded case, 
in company with iguanas, crocodiles, big 
star-fish, and other unlikely fowl. I have 
known a flying-fish alight on the face 
of a gentleman who was asleep, and scratch 
him severely by the passage of its spiny 
fins. They don’t soar in the air like birds, as 
1 daresay you know ; in fact, they don’t 
really “ fly ” at all; but when a vessel heels 


MORE ESCAPES 

By Dr. Arthur Stradling. 

PART V. 

over very much, it occasionally happens 
that they skim through a por;,or even fall on 
the deck. 

Mentioning matches, I must spin you a 
little yam here, though it has nothing to do 
with the subject. One of the regulations 
of the Royal Mail Company expressly forbids 
the carrying of matches by any one on board, 
for very good and obvious reasons. (I need 
hardly say that in my day steamers were 
not fitted throughout with cool and con¬ 
venient electric lights, as most of them are 
now.) Safety matches, however, were winked 
at, as being as nearly as possible free from 
danger, and we all took care to provide 
ourselves with a stock of them before leaving 
England; Bryant and May’s are to be bought 
in most parts of the world, but what 
could be obtained for pence here would cost 
as many shillings in some places. One day, 
when we were at sea, the captain looked in 
at the open door of my cabin where I sat 
writing, and begged for a light for his pipe. 
“Matches are not allowed, sirl ” I said, 
laughing, going at the same time into my 
dispensary to fetch the box. “Oh, these 
won’t get you into trouble,” he replied, 
helping himself; “ safeties strike only on 
the box, and can’t do any harm.” “Look 
here, sir I ” said I; “ <io they strike only on 
the box?” and I ignited one after another 


by striking them on the sole of my shoe. 
The skipper was astonished, and examined 
the matches minutely. “Where did you 
get them?” he demanded; “how many 
have you got ? ” ‘‘ Three packets, sir - thirty- 
six boxes in aU.” He asked to see the packets 
and I brought them. ” These are highly 
dangerous,” he declared gravely, “ and m^t 
be thrown overboard at once ! ” and he 
handed all my precious lights to a passing 
steward, with instructions to take them on 
deck. I hastened to explain that it was all 
a dodge on my part— that I had rubbed the 
striking surface of the box against the bottom 
of my shoe in the dispensary, thereby leaving 
enough of the composition on the leather to 
ignite four or five matches. But he turned 
a deaf ear to my tale. “ If you play tricks 
like that, you are not to be trusted with 
matches, and the rule must be earned out! 
was the sentence, as he went up the com¬ 
panion ladder. He didn’t throw theni into 
the sea, as I found afterwards, but I didn t 
get them again for a fortnight. 

A lady was seated at the piano in the fore- 
, saloon of the Elba one evening, playing. 
! Several times I observed her shift her teei 
from the pedals uneasily, and presently she 
said, “ This piano seems alive to-night—I 
hope none of your horrid snakes are about 
here I ” I assured her that even if snakes 
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were allowed on board, and even if I had any, 
and even if they were loose, that they would 
be too well-behaved to disturb her in that 
way. he^'.Mn;^ her to resume the music and 
charm Uie snakes, if any were prcs. nt, like 
the rest of us. Certainly nothing was to bo 
seen around the instrument. She went on 
again for a little while, but at last she cried 
out, “ I can’t stand this there is something 
here ! ” Slic jumped up, and I called for a 
lantern, and for the moment I own I was 
“ stnick all of a heap” as she screamed, 
“Thcre--it ts a snake ! ” pointing to a long 
black tail which was lashing backwards and 
forwanls underneath the piano. I seized hold 
of it and hauled out a huge rat; I swung him 
high in the air, intending to stun or kill him 
against the bulkhead, but he slipped out of 
my hand and was gone; but on shifting the 
piano we found a regular nest, with ten or a 
dozen young ones in it. Very glad and re¬ 
lieved was I to find a rat and not an escaped 
snake at the other end of that tail 1 Did you 
ever see a new-born rat ? It’s the ugliest 
little customer imaginable ; no hair on it, and 
not a bit like a rat—it’s more like a little 
pink elephant. 

On one occasion, when I was about to lec¬ 
ture in Edinburgh, while I was waiting in the 
little room at the side of the stage, just five 
minutes before the hour for commencing, I 
heard a great commotion amongst the audi¬ 
ence, who by this time nearly filled the hall, 
and a janitor came rushing round to tell me 
that one of the snakes was loos^! Now, the 
stage was almost covered with glass cases con¬ 
taining between ninety and a hundred living 
serpents, all properly arranged before the 
doors were opened, but all veiled from view 
with rugs and cloths until they were wanted 
to illustrate various points as I proceeded; 
and as these creatures ranged in size from 
fourteen or fifteen feet downwards, a 
stampede would certainly have occurred if 
one of the big ones had made his appearance 
** in front.” The people were beginning to 
stampede as it was, though nothing more 
alarming than a poor little slow-worm's head 
was to be seen, poked out through a hole in 
a box from which a knot in the wood had 
been displaced by rough usage. I never lost 
a snake, but 1 had a rare toad stolen from me 
in the course of one of my lectures—I won’t 
say where. 

It is a very singular thing—talking of 
lecturing—that when I have live snakes on 
the platform, people can hardly be induced 
to occupy the front seats, and there is a 
general shudder when I say that I am going 
to send round a tame python or boa for their 
close inspection; yet, after it is over, it is 
with the utmost difficulty that I can get the 
reptiles packed vip~everybody wants to touch 


thorn then ! I’ll loll you some day how I 
pack and carry these things, and some of the 
fixes I have got into with them. 

Paul, the dealer in the Euston Road who 
useil to have such capital cousignments of 
the European snakes—much more ditlicult 
to obtain here than cobras or rattlesnakes - 
lost a few now and then, greatly to the dis¬ 
comfiture of the neighbours. He was hardly 
as careful about their security os snake- 
keepers should be. One very hot summer 
afternoon, when I was making a few ser- 
' pentine purchases there—whenever I had to 
w'ait ten minutes for a train at Euston I used 
to run across and buy a snake or two, and 
then wonder all the way home whatever I 
should do with them, for while Paul re¬ 
mained in England my cages were always 
filled to overfiowing—while I was selecting a 
few things from his cases in the front garden, 
a big “dark-green” snake {Zamenis atro- 
virc?is, or virulijiavus^ for it is yellow under- 
I ncath) slipped out on to the grass. It was, 
j as 1 have said, blazing hot, and the serpents 
were all as cheerful and lively as possible. 

' Madame Paul seized him, but he turned and 
I bit her savagely on the wrist, causing her to 
drop him ; I ran up, but only just in time to 
! see his tail disappearing through the bushes 
into the next garden. Off rushed Mr. Paul 
and his assistant in pursuit, while I—my 
time being limited—packed up my parcel and 
took my leave, after dressing madame’s badly 
* tom wrist. I jumped on a ’bus, and observed 
as I passed westward that the truant was 
' not yet caught and that he had made con¬ 
siderable progres.s, for the two men were by 
that time beating all about a garden nearly 
i down by Gower Street. I don’t know how 
I this particular specimen fared, but two others 
were not discovered until. after some weeks 
had elapsed, and it was evident that they had 
I both found food in the interval of their liberty. 

I One of these was the delicate and beautiful 
! leopard snake, which can rarely be induced 
to feed in captivity. 

One day, when I returned from my rounds, 

I found a crowd of small boys in front of my 
house, gazing at one of the windows in a 
state of delighted excitement at the appari¬ 
tion therein of a “ white snake 1 ” A little 
serpent was undoubtedly rearing itself up 
against one of the panes, displaying its white 
j under-surface behind the glass. (The ma¬ 
jority of snakes—and other animals, too—are 
I uncoloured underneath, however dark they 
; may be above.) That was Mr. Paul again; 

’ he had sent me a boxful that mo ning, which 
had been received by the «ervants in my ab- ■ 
I sence, but the lid was fastenei down with so j 
I little caution that escape was perfectly easy 
I as far as the smaller specimens were con- ' 
! cerned. Only two, however, seemed to have i 
(the end.) 


availed themselves of the privilege, as we 
found by comparing notes later, this one, 
j and another which probably took French 
leave somewhere on the railway journey, for 
it was never heard of afterwards. Such 
thiugs, as I have told you, are not seen about 
my house. To make a pretence of “ domes¬ 
ticating ” these creatures is absurd in itself 
and cruel to them; and when I hear, as I do 
every now and then, about some enthusiastic 
snake-fancier having them loose about his 
rooms, or carrying them in his pocket, I know 
it is a very amateur business, and that the 
gentleman has a lot to learn about matters 
ophidian yet—either that, or else that the 
casual “snake on the stairs” is put there 
for the benefit of the greatly-impressed visi¬ 
tor who reports the circumstance. I think I 
may say, too, that mine are pretty well 
guarded against accidental escape —though 1 
own that a small one was sent to the wash 
once in the hem of one of my snake- 
cloths 1 

Did you ever see a lion-monkey ? It is a 
very tiny animal, not much bigger than a 
rat; a marmoset, in fact, but a most perfect 
little lion in miniature, mane and all, its fur 
being like beautiful silky golden hair. They 
are rare and delicate, being found only in a 
very limited area in South America, but yon 
may sometimes see one at the Zoo. I had 
one which was tame enough, but highly ner¬ 
vous ; he was secured with a soft wash- 
leather band around his body, to which was 
attached a short light chain, terminating in 
a ring which “ travelled ” on the upright bar 
of a cockatoo’s perch, so that he could run 
up and down, or sit on the cross-piece and 
yet not hang himself. But night after night 
he took to breaking his chain and bolting, 
for some reason which 1 could not for a time 
divine; at last I came to the conclusion that 
he must be frightened, probably by rats, at¬ 
tracted by his tin of boiled rice. So I baited 
a cage-trap and placed it artfully in the line 
of route which the rats must take to approach 
him, and so left matters for the night. In 
the morning I found his rice-tin cleared oat 
as usual, and that he had broken adrift as 
before; no rats were caught, but there in¬ 
stead was the monkey, sitting composedly in 
the rat-trap, where he had solaced his cap¬ 
tivity by eating the bait! 

You have read or heard of McCarthy, the 
one-armed lion-tamer. Originally he was 
simply a helper and sort of odd man about a 
circus. One day a whole cage-full of lions 
got out, and scared everybody but this plucky 
little one-armed stableman, who took a com¬ 
mon horsew’hip and drove them back into 
their den again like so many dogs. From 
that day he was promoted to the position he 
occupied for many years afterwards. 


A STAB IN THE DAB.E. 

By T. M. Francis, 

Author of “ In the Jav$ of an Alligator'* efe. 


OR* than twenty years ago I made my 
first shooting excursion in India under 
the auspices of Mr. Nicholson, a dear old 
friend, who was himself a keen and ex¬ 
perienced shikari. He was an uncle of 
John Nicholson, who was one of Lawrence’s 
most trusted lieutenants in the Punjab, and 
fell gallantly leading his troops at the 
storming of Delhi. 

One of my earliest recollections is that of 
riding as a tiny boy on John Nicholson’s 
shoulder 3,and gazing with awe at an old helmet 
of his which had been pierced by a Sikh bullet 
in the Punjab war. The stem soldiers of the 


Ehalsa soon learned to reverence the British 
officer who, having fought them so bravely, 
afterwards ruled them so wisely ; and a sect 
was actually formed by men who made him 
their Ouru or spiritual guide, rendering him 
almost divine honours, and styling themselves 
Nikkul Sq/nces. John Nicholson was furious 
when he heard of this, and chastised such 
of his votaries as he could catch; but to 
this day his name is held in veneration 
throughout the Punjab, and there is a tradi¬ 
tion that whenever any danger threatens 
India, the hoof-beats of Jkn Nikkul Seyn’s 
charger may be heard in the dead of night, 


as the hero gallops along, ft ghostly Wftrden 
of the Marches. 

Qu6 me rams? My pen has run away 
with me, and 1 must hasten back to onr 
shooting excursion. 

We roved about on horseback or camel- 
back over various parts of Ondh, shooting as 
we went, and camping out at night —some¬ 
times in a small tent, and sometimes under 
trees. It was a very' jolly life, though it would 
not have suited some of the gilded youth whom 
one meets nowadays, and who are too lazy 
even to walk after their game, but wait to 
have it driven up to them by beaters. We 
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had plenty of excellent sport, but had to 
work hard for it. Some day I may describe 
other adventures which we met with during 
that glorious trip ; but I will confine myself 
for the present to one adventure, which very 
nearly put an end to my shooting for ever. 

We had been camping out for about a 
fortnight, when my host was summoned 
back to Azimgurh on official business. He 
left me behind with his tent, a horse, and as 
many servants as he could spare, including 
his two puggces or trackers. It was not half 
such good fun to shoot all by oneself, but 
still I managed to get some very fair sport, 
moving my camp to various places recom¬ 
mended by the piiggees, who knew every inch 
of the country. 

Early one morning I rode out “ prospect 
ing,” and found a likely-looking jungle a few 
miles from camp. Tying my horse to a tree, 
I proceeded to explore ; and both eye and ear 
soon told me that the jungle was full of game. 
Peacocks could be heard uttering their peculiar 
trumpet-call, which sounds something like 
“ H 4 nk ! paoo ! ” (I wonder if this cry gave 
the bird its Latin name of pavo ?); partridges 
went whirring off on all sides, and there were 
numerous fresh signs of deer and nil-ghdi, or 
blue oxen (Antclopa picta, so called from 
their having a white band just below each 
pastern, the rest of their bodies being bluish- 
grey in the bucks and brown in the does). 

But the jungle was so dense and thorny as 
to be almost impenetrable to any but its own 
denizens, and I saw that any attempt at 
stalking deer in it would be hopeless. Even 
Pathfinder himself could not have wormed 
his way through that mass of thorny shrubs 
and creepers without giving notice of his 
approach to every deer within fifty yards; 
and the jungle was so thick that a long shot 
was simply impossible. I scrambled and 
crawled into the thorny mass for about sixty 
yards, and by this time my shooting suit 
(the material of which an enterprising tailor 
in Calcutta had advertised as “ tJtomproof 
was all in tatters ; so I gave up my task in 
despair and struggled “ bock agin.” 

But after I had emerged from the jungle 
and picked out some of the most intrusive 
thorns, a gleam of hope shot across my 
mind. I noticed numerous deer-tracks be¬ 
tween the jungle and the crops of a neigh¬ 
bouring village, and saw that all round the 
edge of each field which adjoined the jungle, 
the crops had been grazed down. Though I 
had not much knowledge of woodcraft, I 
knew that the deer camo out to feed at night, 
returning to the jungle at dawn ; and I saw 
that if I could only be up early enough to 
intercept them, I stood an excellent chance 
of getting a shot. Accordingly, I determined 
to pitch my camp in a tope or grove of mango 
trees near the village, but far enough from 
the jungle not to disturb the deer, and to 
sally out before dawn to a spot which I had 
selected, where I should be to leeward of the 
fields, and a clump of thick bushes would 
afford the necessary cover. 

Having ascertained the name of the village 
(which we will call Budmashpore) from one 


of its inhabitants, who grinned disrespectfully 
at my tattered shooting-suit, I rode back to 
camp, and after breakfast gave orders that 
the camp was to be moved to Budmashpore, 
or, as we should call it in English, Rascal town. 
The servants did not like this at all, and told 
me that the village bore a bad name for being 
frequented by dakoits or robbers, and that it 
was not safe to camp near it. However, a 
wilful man must have his way ; and finding 
that I was bent on having mine, the servants 
reluctantly yielded. I had my horse saddled, 
and rode off with two of the khaldsis or tent- 
pitchers, one to point out to the rest, when 
they came up, the spot where I wished the 
camp to be pitched, and the other to hold my 
horse while I waded after wild-fowl in a 
jhecl or swamp which I had observed in the 
course of my morning ride, and which lay 
about midway between the two camping 
places. 

Having pointed out the spot where camp 
was to be pitched for the night, I galloped 
back to the J/iCcZ, where I had left the other 
khaldsi with my gun and cartridges. On 
w’ading in, I found the jheel abundantly 
stocked with wild-fowl of various kinds, but 1 
it w^as clear that they were accustomed to be i 
fired at, for they seemed to know the exact ' 
range of my gun, and always rose just before ] 
I could get within shot. Happily, I had ! 
with me a few cartridges loaded with swan- i 
shot; and by aiming somewhat above the | 
ducks as they floated on the water, I man- j 
aged to make a fair bag at long range. j 

By the time I got back to the spot i 
previously selected, I found my camp pitched ' 
and everything ready. While I was having i 
a warm bath and a rub down, a brace of j 
ducks were cooked for dinner; and with the 
keen appetite of youth, I made both those ' 
ducks look very bony by the time I had done ! 
with them. I soon prepared to turn in, as I 
I was almost ready to drop with fatigue, j 
The servants huddled up together under their ' 
pals or sleeping-tents; and I let down the I 
chick, or screen of canvas and split bamboo 1 
sticks, which did duty for a door, undressed, I 
blew out my candle, and lay down. But I ; 
could not help thinking that there might be j 
some grounds for the servants’ anxiety and ' 
reluctance to camp in this place ; so, in order 
to guard against a nocturnal surprise, I put 
my watch and money between the mattress ' 
and the nawdr or sacking of my camp bed, ' 
instead of under the pillow. I also slipped 
two swan-shot cartridges into my gun, and ‘ 
laid it on the side of my bed nearest the tent 
wall, with the stock towards my pillow. 
Then I tumbled into bed and fell asleep at I 
once. I 

Some hours must have elapsed (though it j 
seemed as if I had only just closed my eyes) j 
when I was aroused by a hand groping under 
my pillow. I made a dash, and grasped a 
bare arm which slipped from my hold like 
an eel—for the thief had oiled his body all 
over. Leaping out of bed, I grappled with 
him as he tumbled over a chair in the dark; 
and as I could not get a fair hold on his 
slippery carcase, I grasped him by the hair 


of his head. In an instant he drew a dagger, 
and made a stab straight at my heart. 

Most providentially the weapon glanced 
off one of my ribs, only inflicting a flesh 
wound ; but feeling the sharp blow, followed 
by a gush of blood, and thinking that I was 
mortally wounded, I let go and staggered 
back, while my would-be murderer stumbled 
out of the tent and took to his heels, after 
falling heavily as he was tripped up by a 
tent-rope. I heard the thud of his fall, and 
the next instant my legs struck the edge of 
the bed and I fell across it. As I did so, 
my hand touched the gun. Pulling myself 
together, I seized it and groped my way to¬ 
wards the tent-door. All this takes a long 
time to describe, but it was the work of a few 
seconds. 

The moon was shining brightly, and I 
could see the robber running for his life not 
far from my tent, the fall having delayed his 
flight. I cocked, levelled, and fired both 
barrels. The first shot apparently missed; 
but at the second my enemy jumped into the 
air, and then staggered and almost fell. 
Recovering himself, he plunged into a thicket 
and disappeared. 

By this time my whole camp was in an 
uproar. Lights were brought, and the ser¬ 
vants lamented loudly when they saw my 
clothes besmeared with the blood which w’as 
flow’iiig from a cut on my side. As the 
wound was not deep, I had a pad of wet 
linen tied over it, and then wanted to pursue 
the robber at once. But the servants flatly 
refused to stir before dawn, and actually 
posted sentinels round the camp, “lest,” as 
the head puggcc said, “those budmashes 
should come in a body to cut all our 
throats.” 

At dawn I started in quest of my enemy, 
and soon came upon his track. “ Look, 
sahib! ” said the puggcc who was with me, 
“ you have hit the rascal; ” and he pointed 
with grim pleasure to a spot of blood which 
had escaped my notice in the dim light. We 
followed the trail of blood for some distance 
into the jungle, but at last it disappeared. 
Either the robber had contrived to bind up 
his wounds, or his comrades had come to the 
rescue and carried him away. Anyhow, we 
got back to camp empty-handed. 

I wanted to search the village, but the 
servants flatly refused, and implored me 
almost with tears to leave “ this ill-omened 
place.” Having lost a good deal of blood, I 
thought it better to get back to Azimgurh, in 
order to have my wound properly attended 
to by the civil surgeon. The celerity with 
which the servants struck camp and “ took 
the back trail ” was something remarkable! 

I told my story to the magistrate, who 
lectured me soundly for having “exceeded 
the right of private defence,” and advised 
me to let the matter drop; so I never knew 
what became of my nocturnal visitor. A 
thannah or police-station was, however, 
established at Budmashpore; and the in¬ 
habitants of that village are now as meek 
and law-abiding as the most exacting magis¬ 
trate could wish. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 



I s presenting our annual tabular statement 
(see below) of Public School Athletics in 
1891, fr«m which it will be seen that the 
records were secured by Sherborne, Dulwich, 
Shrewsbury, Rep ton, and Uppingham, it is 
fitting that we should find room for some 
notice of the annual Gymnastic and Fencing 
Competition, w'hich took place as usual at 
Aldershot. Twenty-three schools contended 

for the Challenge __ 

Shield presented by the 
National Physical Re¬ 
creation Society, and 
the competition in most 
branches was very close. 

Cheltenham w'on the flEj 

shield with the highest 

aggregate of marks, the 

highest marks for indi- 

vidual effort falling to 

Haileybury, Surrey 

County taking second 


___I this year 

mark and a half be- 
hind them, thanks 
chiefly to the won- 

County took third 
place in 1891, as 
1890; 

but Radley worked 
up from the eighth 
place to the fourth. 

*111 1 - ' . The exercises w ere 

as follows:— 

Bridge-ladder: Hand over hand, forwards 
by the spars, right hand leading sideways 
by the sides (sitting position). Hand Rings : 
Both hands leading, extend the arms right 
and left, slow circle to back, slant, drop 
off. Vertical Rope : Hand over hand, hands 
and feet; hand over hand, hands only. 
Vaulting Horse: Vault between the hands, 
hollow back; back left. Horizontal Bar : 
Right hand leading, left hand loading, both 
hands leading, slow' front and back circle, 
clear circle, swinging circle, upstart and 
vault level. Parallel Bars : Hollow back 
to short arm, balance, rest on right bar in 
front, swing to straight arm balance, slowly 
to shoi't arm, rest on the right, and clear 
the left bar in rear; travel to the front. 




Tne English Boy at a French School! 
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89 

9 

0 

584 

11 

5 

1 

18 

5 

93 

1 

2 

654 

lit 

6 

2 

19 

1 1 

90 

2 

6 

574 

Hi 

4 

10 

17 

11 ■ 

107 

2 

0 

67t 

11 

S 

li 

20 

9 

112 

2 

0 

67i 

Hi 

s 

3 

19 

2 1 

107 

0 

0 

56i 


4 

10 

18 

6 

93 

0 

8 

68 

Hi 

4 

94 

17 

6 

104 

2 

6 


Year. | 

School. 

Represcutative.s. 

1868 

Eton . 

j C. J. Ottaway 

1 W’. F. Tritton 

1869 

Eton . 

(C. J. Ottaway 

1 J. P. Rodgers 

1870 

Rugby .. 

i H. W. Oaniner 
(T. S. Pearson 

1871 

Harrow. 

( A. A. Hadow 

1 G. A. Webbe 

1872 

1 Harrow. 

(A. A. Harlow 

1 G. A. W'ebbe 

1873 ! 

Harrow. 

1 P. F. Hadow 

1 F. D. Levland 

1874 

1 Harrow. 

J F. D. Leiand 

1 C. W. M. Kemp ' 

1875 

Eton . 

(J. Oswald 

1 D. Lane 

1870 1 

1 Harrow. 

(H. E. Meek 

1 L. K. Jarvis 

1877 

Eton . 

( Hon. Ivo Bligh 

1 C. A. Ponsonby 

1878 

I Eton . 

J C, A. Ponsonby 

1 J. Cobbold 

1879 

1 

1 Harrow. 

f M. C. Kemp 
( Hon. F. de Molcyos 

1880 

Harrow. 

J M. C. Kemp 

1 E. M. Hadow 

1881 I 

1 Harrow. 

1 1 

(KM. Hadow 
t A. F. Kemp 

1882 

Eton . 

J R. H. Pemberton 

1 A. C. Richanis 

1883 

Harrow. 

( H. E. Crawley 

1 C. D. Buxton 

1884 

Harrow. 

1 C. D. Buxton 

1 E. M. Butler 

1885 

Harrow. 

j E. M. Butler 
j E. Crawley 

1886 

Harrow. 

1 E. Crawley 

1 N. T. Holmes 

1887 

Harrow. 

( P. Ashworth 

1 R. D. Chealcs 

1888 

Charterhouse .. 

J K C. Streatfeild 
(J. Skelmerdine 

1889 

Winciiester .... 

j E. J. Neve 
j T. B. Case 

1890 

Harrow. 

J A. H. M. Butler 

1 W. F. G. Windham 

1891 

Wellington .... 

1 

J R. H. Raphael 
: G. J. Mordaunt 
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Results of the Public School Gymnastic Competition 


Radley . 

Malvern. 

Bedford Gram.. 
Framllnghom .... 
Surrey County... 

Bluudell’s. 

We^Tnouth . 

University Col... 

Tonbridge. 

Ipswich. 

Dulwich . 

6hcrb(«ue. 

United Services . 

Harrow. 

Mecchant Taylors 

Epsom . 

aifton . 

Marlborough .... 
Cheltenham ... 
Haileybury ... 
Wellington ... 

Rugby . 

Bradfield . 


Names. 

Vau’ting 

Horse. 

- 

h 

Bridge 

Ladder. 

V crtical 
Rope. 

Pair of 
Rings. 

5 

|l 

c 

ts 

1- 

S'? 

h 


1 


■ 1 

2 

> 

2 

‘ 1 

2 

1 

• 1 

2 



j R, Alexander . 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 


3 

4 

St 

(“ 

i J. K. Klkington - 

2 

4 

6 

5 

3 

5 

5 

b 

4 

4 

34 

j J. tt. H. Newitt _ 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

0 

0 

24 

(« 

( J. C. Swinburne- 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

22 


1 

4 

3 

6 

3 

4 

s 

4 

4 

3 

4 

40 

1 80 

1 A. Maclciir . 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

40 

1 C. S. Miiwby. 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

5 

4 

2* 

0 

0 

274 

[274 

\ F. J. Mills. 

0 

0 

U 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(F. Tavener . 

2 

4 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

47 

}87t 

(Nal Yin. 

2 

3 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 


34 

84 

St 

I W. J. Ctiusina. 

2 

4 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

1 


r 

2 

[5<i 

1 A. B. D. Spedding .. 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

s| 

*4 

1 

24 


2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

It 

2 

1 

214 


t F. Lock. 


3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

91 

24 

? 

254 


3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 


29 

[mJ 

1 R. S. HaU. 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

3 


2 

2 

274 

J G. S. Knight. 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

st 

3 

H 

38 

(7» 

Is. C. Ruck. 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 



31 

1 E. Rutherford. 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

3 

2 

34 

2 

324 

27 


1 A. L. Carpenter ... 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

14 



(C. J. R. Ashwin _ 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

14 

194 

}44i 

1S. U. Shaw . 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

5 

2 

i 

24 

24 

25 

J 0. F. Metcalfe. 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

5 

3 

2 

3 

2 

33 

[soj 

\ K. H. Tennyson .... 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

u 

0 

274 

( W. N. Pike . 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

24 

3 

34 

40 

jTSJ 

t J. D. Ingles . 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

5 

2 

3 

H 

324 

1 M. F. M'Taggart_ 

^ 2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

6 


4 

4 

24 

374 


t L. C. Ainerv. 

i 2 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

' 4 

4 

6 \ 

1 

35“ 

j F. J. Bakewcll. 

1 3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 3 

24 

34 

34 

344 

l«4 

1 E. Geerc. 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 4 

3 

24 1 

3 

394 

f R. H. Hayne. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

i 1 

1 

0 

1 

17 

}37i 

1 R. B. Purves. 

i 2 

3 

1 

3 


2 

2 

1 2 

1 

14 

1 

St 

j A. N. G. Corrie. 

4 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

44 

4 

4 

I"! 

{G. Moutcutli. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

6 

4 

34 

14 

3 

39 

( A. H. Greg . 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

' 5 

34 

3 

4 

414 

|81 

1 R. P. Vigors. 

1 4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

3 

b 

4 

4 

34 

2 

394 

( P. H. Ihirker. 

i 2 

4 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

34 

4 

44 

44 

[901 

1 H. F. C. Parsons_ 

i 3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

: 5 

4 

34 

5 

464 

j L. R. Leinpriere_ 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

4 


474 

[ 89 

tW. .1. Keen . 

3 

4 

5 

4 

4 

3 

b 

1 3 

34 

3t 

1 H 

4U 

f E. C. Sowerby. 

1 3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3‘ 

3 

38 

1 77 

■j R. B. Crofum . 

4 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

1 4 

4 

4 

(» 

39 

1 

( R. Galloway. 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

34 

34 

4 

34 

4 

36 

[744 

1 A. 0. Dnwsnn . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

; 4 

4 

38A 

24 

f J. G. D. Dalisc. 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

24 

1 

24 

1 

l40 

( A. L. S. Sellon. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

' 3 

0 

0 1 

16 


OUT WITH A WATEE-NET. 

By Eev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Author of “ Out ifi/A a Sicerp-netf “ Out with a Bcating-tlickf etc. etc. 


T he Editor of the “ B. O. P.” has asked me 
to write a short account of the various 
creatures which may be taken anywhere by 
anybody in any stagnant pool. And there¬ 
fore I am going to suppose, dear reader, in 
this paper and another to follow, that you 
and I are setting out together in quest of a 
nice, weedy pond, with the intention of find¬ 
ing out all that we can about the different 
beings which dwell within its W'aters. 

We have a net with us, of course—a stout, 
home-made fishing-net, constructed upon the 
most approved and scientific principles. 
And here let me give you, my imaginary 
companion, a word of advice : Never go to a 
natural history dealer for a net. For that 
otherwise most estimable tradesman has not 
yet discovered the real needs, in this respect, 
of a practical entomologist. If you ask him 
for a butterfly-net, lie will bring out a won¬ 
derful implement with a hooked handle, and 
a cane ring, and a brass Y to hold it, and a 
long tapering bag of green leno; and when 
you come to use it you will find that it has no 
sort of stability, that the ends of the cane 
are for ever flying out of their sockets, that 
the handle ought not to be hooked, that the 
ring is the wrong shape, that leno is the 
wrong material, that green is the wrong 
colour, and that the bag ought not to taper, 
and is much too deep into the bargain! So 
that, on the whole, the net is much more 
likely to be appreciated by the butterflies 


than by you, their would-be captor. If you 
require a sweeping-net, you will be furnished 
with a weapon which is very nice to look at, 
and can be folded up and put into your 
pocket, but w'hich is tolerably sure to go to 
pieces the first time that you use it for any 
really rough w'ork. And fishing-nets the 
dealer does not seem to keep at all. 

Well, even if he did, wc should still make 
our own ; and this is the w’ay to set about it. 
First of all, find an intelligent blacksmith, 
and tell him to make you a ring, eight 
inches in diameter, of one third of an inch 
iron rod, and to weld {not solder) the ends 
into an iron socket not less than six inches 
in length. This socket, which must be pierced 
on opposite sides w ith two .screw-holes, about 
three inches apait, must be of the same in¬ 
terior diameter throughout, and must be 
sufficiently large to admit the smaller end of 
an ordinary ash rod, such as is used for the 
handle of a rake or hoe. This ring ought 
not to cost more than, at the most, eighteen- 
pence ; and a good coating of Brunswick 
black will protect it from rust. 

Now buy three-quarters of a yard of stout, 
white mosquito net (not leno, which will go 
to pieces directly), and get an obliging sister, 
or cousin, or aunt, to make the bag. This 
should be not more than twelve inches deep, 
and of the same diameter all tlie way down, 
and the comers should be carefully rounded 
off. Be very particular about this latter 


point. When this bag is made, gel the same 
obliging relative to sew a strip of stout can¬ 
vas—or, better stUl, of webbing—round the 
iron ring, so as to leave a flap about an inch 
in width upon its lower side. To the edge 
of this flap the net should be securely 
stitched wdth extra stout thread. By adopt¬ 
ing this plan, a lot of unnecessary wear and 
tear will be avoided. Finally, pass the end 
of your ash rod (which should be at least 
five feet in length) into the socket, fasten it 
into place wdth a couple of screws, and your 
I net is ready for use. 

Such a net we have with us now; and 
we have further provided ourselves with an 
old pickle - buttle of goodly dimen-sions, 
washed very clean, and furnished with a 
handle of twisted string for convenience of 
carriage, while I, the writer, carry in my 
waistcoat pocket two little glass tubes, with¬ 
out any necks, and fitted wdth corks and 
quills. For my own tastes lie specially in 
the direction of beetles, and if we were to 
bring any choice specimens back in the 
pickle-bottle with the common herd, the 
chances are that they would be devoured by 
their fellow prisoners long before we had got 
them home. 

Well, here is a pond, stagnant and weedy 
as the most enthusiastic of naturalists 
could desire; and, better still, it has a 
stream flowing into it at one side and 
flowing out again at the other. Nothing 
could be more promising. So down goes 
the pickle-bottle and in goes the net; and 
our fishing has begun. 

There is a little art in this operation, by the 
way. It is perfectly useless, as a rule, to 
fish in the clear water, which will produce 
next to nothing ; and, in passing the net 
through weeds, a great many creatures are 
merely drawn into the eddy, without being 
captured. It is as well, therefore, after 
drawing the net in one direction for two or 
three feet, suddenly to reverse it and draw 
it sharply back. Sometimes, when the weeds 
are very thick, it is difficult to get the net 
through them. In such cases a kind of 
jerking, sawing movement will be found verj' 
effective. 

And now let us see what there is in the 
pond. It would take far too long to describe 
the contents of the net every time that we 
lift it out of the water, and involve a good deal 
of repetition as w^ell. So we will take the 
various creatures in turn, from the highest 
to the lowest, and just mention their different 
points of interest as Nve go on. 

I. B.\traciiians ; in other words, frogs, 
toads, and newts, any or all of which we 
may find in the net. 

Many people call these reptiles; but reptiles 
they are not, although they have cold blood 
and a three-chambered heart. For reptiles 
are reptiles from the first. A young croco¬ 
dile is a crocodile ; a young turtle is a turtle; 
a young lizard is a lizard; a young snake is 
a snake. But a young toad, or frog, or newt 
is not a toad, or frog, or newt at all, but a 
tadpole. And it only arrives at its perfect 
state by degrees. 

The condition of life in which we find 
these creatures will depend upon the time of 
year at which our fishing takes place. 

If in April, we shall take the perfect 
animals wlfich have gone down to the water 
to spawn. 

I am never likely to forget an experience 
I once had with toads at this season of the 
year. I had found a ditch simply swarming 
with the creatures, about the third week in 
April; and as I wanted a few, to keep down 
certain highly mischievous insects in the 
garden, I caught three dozen, tied them up 
in my fishing net, and started off for home. 
Now up to this time I had never known that 
toads were given to croaking, a performance 
which I had always suppos^ was exclusively 
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restricted to frogs. But I was now to be probably take no notice of them, and seem the least the three-spined stickleback, and 

undeceived. During my walk to the railway to be unaware of their presence. But while perhaps a young eel or two as well, 

station, my prisoners behaved admirably. you are watching, the one that is nearest to The time to see the stickleback in his 

But as soon as I set foot on the platform, him will suddenly disappear ; you cannot see fullest glory is in the nesting season; for 

which was crowded with intending pas- how. The toad is apparently still absorbed these fishes really make nests, and very 

sengers, the whole thirty-six began with one in meditation; and only a little gulp in the excellent little builders they are. The male 

accord to croak at the top of their voices. lower part of his throat leads you to suppose seems to do all the work, and constructs his 

Needless to say, I at once became an object that he is concerned in the matter. But the dwelling out of little bits of vegetable matter, 

of great interest to the assembled multitudes; fact is that toads, like frogs, have a most which he weaves together in the most neat 

and, as the train was very late, for a full remarkable tongue. Our tongues lie in what and ingenious way. It is not a very big 

half hour 1 had to carry those liorrible toads we consider the proper way, with the root in dwelling, for when it is finished and he gets 

up and down the platform, the observed of the throat and the tip just inside the lips. inside, his head projects out of one entrance 

all observers ! The only consolation I got out But the toad’s tongue is exactly reversed, so and his tail out of the other. But he only 

of it all was that, although there were so many that the tip lies down the throat; and as it wants it to contain and protect the eggs, and 

travellers, no one would get into the carriage is a very sticky tip, all that its owner has to for this purpose it is amply sufficient. All 

with me, so that 1 had a compartment to do is just to fiick it sharply out and touch the time that the eggs are hatching (nearly 

myself all the way home. his millepede or beetle, which immediately a month) he is obliged to keep guard over 

A few days later on we shall find the adheres to it, and is carried down his throat them ; for if he were to leave his charge for 

spawn ; in great masses if a frog deposited by the return movement. a moment, all the other sticklebacks in the 

it, in long, narrow strings if it came from Toads will swallow most extraordinary neighbourhood would make a descent upon 
a toad. The newt, differing from both, lays objects. They are very fond, for instance, the nest, tear it to pieces, and scramble for 

its eggs singly, and twists each up in the of their own cast skins, which are periodi- the eggs. So he maps out in his own mind 

leaf of a water plant, in the most deft and ' cally thrown off, and as regularly rolled up a radius of six or eight inches in front and 

elegant manner. | into a ball, and gulped down with much on either side of his home (w’hich is alw’ays 

No doubt we shall wonder how a single , apparent satisfaction. A toad has been placed under the bank), and allows no other 

frog can be responsible for such huge masses known—and that more than once—to sw^al* stickleback to come within its boundaries 

of spawn, which are often many times larger 1 low a piece of red-hot charcoal ! Stranger without challenging him to instant battle, 

than its own body. But the mystery is easily I still, this remarkable article of diet had no I A stickleback duel is a very amusing sight 

explained. The eggs, when they are first ; ill effects upon him. ' to witness. The two little fishes dart at one 

laid, are exceedingly tiny. But as each is j Perhaps he mistook it for a glow-worm, another, and butt at one another, and snap 

enclosed in a bag of membrane, which admits which is a great dainty with him. This I at one another’s tails and fins, and even try 

water very readily, but will not allow it to I know full well by experience. For once I to rip one another up with the sharp little 

pass out, they rapidly swell, and very soon | went out late at night, and with much hard spines on their backs. For some time the 

expand into the great, jelly-like masses which labour collected no less than sixty glow- strife continues, and at last, when one of the 

every dweller in the country knows so well. worms, with which I proceeded to stock a combatants has succeeded in vanquishing 

Let us take a little of this spawn out of the fernery in the garden. The first night they his opponent, a very curious result takes 

water and examine it. In the centre of each looked simply lovely among the fronds, with place. Up to this time both the duellists, 

egg we notice a round, black spot. This all their little green lamps lighted. But the as is usual at this season of the year, have 

is the future tadpole, very much curled up; toads found tliem out, and on the second been clad in bright and glowing raiment, 

and in a few days’ time he will burst through night instead of sixty there were only about glorious from head to tail with red and green 

the membrane which encloses him, and six, and on the third night none at all. And and gold an.d blue. But now the vanquished 

tumble out into the water. the toads in that fernery for a while were one loses all his brilliant colouring, and 

If we fish our pond in May instead of the fattest in the garden. hides himself away in shame and moitifica- 

April we shall find these tadpoles in multi- | Of course we must try to take home two tion, while his conqueror seems to glow even 

tudes. Indeed, they are often so plentiful as to or three newts, which will travel very well in more radiantly than before, 

be rather a nuisance than otherwise. But the pickle-bottle if we fill it three parts full Let us take some of these sticklebacks 

the fish, and the newts, and the water beetles, of water. I do not know any prettier or home. They thrive well in captivity, if only 

and the dragon-fly grubs will very soon more elegant creatures to keep in an aqua- one takes care to keep their water sufficiently 

reduce their numbers. rium than these. It is quite a pleasure to aerated. The best way of doing this is to 

The growth of a tadpole is rather curious. see them swim, as they go winding their get a small glass syringe (procurable of any 

First of all he is merely head and tail, and way through the water; and you may find druggist), and three or four times daily to 

breathes by gills like the fishes. Then a occupation for hours in watching their odd squirt a little water forcibly into the vessel 

pair of little legs begin to appear—the hinder little ways and habits. which contains them. This will carry dowm 

ones if he is going to be a frog, the front You must give them a bit of rockwork or a quantity of air bubbles wuth it, a large pro¬ 
pair if he is an infant toad. When these something of the kind to rest upon ; for | portion of which will be absorbed before they 

have attained to some little size, another newts like to leave the water sometimes and can rise to the surface. For remember that 

pair begin to .sprout before them or behind “ take the air ” for awhile. Indeed, in their it is air that fish really breathe and not water ; 

them, as the case may be ; and then the tail way, they are quite travellers at times. Not and water from w'hich the air has been ex- 

begins to grow smaller, as an Irishman long ago I met a newt walking across a tracted will drowm them almost at once, 
might say, and, with the gills, is gradually dusty high road, quite a hundred yards from What are we to feed our sticklebacks on ? 

absorbed into the body. And thus the tad- any water ; and on another occasion I dug one Tiny scraps of raw meat, small water insects, 

pole is transformed by slow degrees into the up when I was hunting for beetles at the and now and then a worm. The latter will 

perfect toad or frog. root of a tree, whither he had retired to spend be looked upon as a great dainty, and prob- 

Have you ever seen a toad eat ? It is the winter in a state of torpor. I buried him ably give rise to much scrambling and 

worth while to bring one home in order to again as well as I could, but fear that the struggling. And it is not unusual for two 

watch the operation. Put him in a box, and sudden exposure to the cold air must have sticklebacks simultaneously to seize the 

supply him with a few pill-millepedes or caused a terrible shock to his system. opposite ends of a worm, and to swallow it 

small beetles. For some little time he will II. Fishes.— Of these we ought to find at diligently until they meet in the middle 1 

(To be continued.) 
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Equestoian.—W hy do you not write to the magazine 
in which the information appeared; and so get an 
answer by post V You miglit try Allen’s Riding 
School in Seymour Place, Edgwarc Road, or any other 
you And in the Directory. 

R. C. K.—You cannot do better than follow out the in¬ 
structions on “ How to make a Violin ’’ given in our 
fiftlj volume. We have heard of a large number of 
violins being made as directed therein, and some of 
them turned out really good instruments. 

T. A- G.—All shipbuilders take apprentices ; it is only 
a question of terms. Look in a Glasgow Directory. 
The details of the new ships are generally given in 
“The Engineer” or “Engineering,” or some such 
technical papers ; or you can get them in such books 
on naval architecture as W. H. \VTxite’8, Thearle's, 
etc. 

S. CiiBiTT.—Lord Braasey’s “ Naval Annual,” published 
by Griffin Co., Portsmouth, gives full particulars 
as to the fleet and details of all the new' shii^s and 
arms. 

Miles. —You are too old for a drummer boy, even if 
there were drummer boys in the regiment you 
mention, which there are not. The appointment 
rests with the colonel of the regiment, and is gene¬ 
rally given to the son of a soldier, a lad from the 
Duke of York’s school, etc. The boys have all to go 
to Kneller Hall to be taught. 

E.ng INKER.—We are in no way responsible for the state¬ 
ments of our a<lvert.isers, but we should think it 
extremely unlikely that you could get anything like 
a decent engine for the price you name ; and there 
certainly' is a risk in having things des{)atched to so 
distant a country. 

DRE.s.sixa Skins (E. Bra*ishaw).— 1. You must not 
wash the fur. 2. Scrape every morsel of fat or flesh 
oil the inside of the skin and dri'ss twice at least. 

Bandy Legs (Jack S. at 16).—Too old now', we fear; 
but consult a surgeon. 

Beht Rabbits to begin with (J. H. D.).—Lops or 
Belgian hares are as good us any for gaining experi¬ 
ence. 

Bad Habits (T. C. M. and others).—We tell you 
straight that wliat you allude to will ruiu you body 
and mind. 

Dog with Fits (S. Poland).—It may Ije causo<l by 
teething or worms. lYy Spmtt’s worm powders. 
Give very suudl doses of quinine and iron, and feed 
well. 

Broken Nokk (W. Ik's!!).—No self-treatment will 
avail. Consult a surgeon. We do not think it can 
have bet*n properly set, but it may be yet. 

GmNEA Pigs (C. A. W.).—Answered scores of times. 
Read back. Look also in Doings. 

Bed Nose (J. W.).—It is constitutional with you. Try 
cold bathing, any amount of open-air exercise, anil 
good plain wholesome diet. If you will use quack 
syrups like those you name, you deserve to suffer. 

Beixiian Hark (T. 0.).—Read our rabbit article. We 
do not answer by post, stamps or no stamps. 

Height (O. K. P.).—Impossible at your aga YouwUl 
always bo small. 

PiMPLMS (Reader of “ B.O.P.”)—You give us nothing to 
go by. What will cure one person w'ill not cure 
another. Attend to the digestion anyliow', and if 
pale take iron and plenty of exercise, morning tub, 
etc. Use zinc ointment at night. 

Ringw'orm (T. Fellows).—You must consult a doctor. 
The cure of ringworm is simple and radical, but you 
can’t cure it yourself. 

quack Bird-food (Canaries).—Leave it alone and feed 
your bmls on plain seeds, two of canary and one of 1 
summer rajM.* mixed. 


Headache (Inquirer).— We think that in your case an 
occasional rhubarb pill or two at night would do good, 
with now and then a Seidlitx powder in the morning 
before tjTcakfast. If not you must consult a doctor, 
he w’ould ask you many things you have not told 
us. All queries on health we answer honestly, and it 
Is better to give no advice at all in cases where the 
querist gives us no clue as to the cause of his 
trouble. Do you see ? 

Nkrvoi's (Ba.shful No. i).—Don’t think of any such 
nonsense. The more you think the worse you’ll be. 
Live on good nourishing diet. Take all tlie ont<loor 
exercise you can, and a cold morning tub. Join a 
gymnasium class. 

Another Nervous Boy (Hopeful).—Read answers to 
Bashful and I. C. M. 

Birds out of Doors (Beginner).-Certainly not in 
winter unless they have a proper liousc to Ik* in all 
night. You want ^o^t footl and sco<is also, if you are 
going to keep different sorts. Li*t the birds suit as 
to size, and put none in the aviary that are quarrel¬ 
some or possess powerful Xjunisldug beaks. 

S.MOKING (The Jeune Fumeur).—Certainly it will 
injure your health. 

Buying a Canary (J. R. Miluns). —Ixwk in bird 
columns of “Exchange and Mart” or “Feathered 
World." 

Caravan Trip (J. Dodgson).—Read “ Tx*avc8 from the 
Log of a Gentleman Gi[jsy,” by Dr. Gordon Stables, 
H.N. You won’t bo able to get anything decent on 
hire under £7 a week. The ordinary gijjsy van that 
ha.s been used we could not recommend. Better 
build. 

Cavies Wild (Ca vies).—You can only tame them by 
quiet and gentleness. 

Various (H. Dance).— I. No: not if you feel strong 
enough. But put a little hot water in for a few 
mornings. 2. Only by experience. 3. Get our back 
number containing advice to boys who desire to 
enter the merchant service. 4. *Wc gave average 
proportions and height very recently. 

Weak Eyes (Anxious Inquirer and others).—Five 
drops of tincture of arnica in an ounce of water 
makes a good eye lotion. Be careful not to use your 
eyes In too bright a light. Reading in bed is preju¬ 
dicial in your case. After all, weak eyes may bo 
caused by poverty of the blood and indigestion. 
Take exercise and the morning tub. 

The Violin (Scottie).—We advise you to get a better 
lKX)k. Write for Upcott Gill’s book, 170, Strand, 
London. But you must take personal lessons. Bad 
habits arc so easily acquired. 

Goldfinch and Zebrafinch (Bird).— No, quite im¬ 
possible. 

Varicose Veins (H. A. McGiffie).—Dr. Gordon Stables 
says your own (loctor is quite right. Have i)atience. 
Football is out of the question. 

They won’t Agree (Sulky).—Keep the birds apart. 
Number of eggs depends on your feeding. If 
hutched in June they should lay in November. 
Try Spratt’s jKJultry meaL But do not make them 
fat. 

They will do it (A Millionaire).—There Is no way 
to prevent a dog rolling where he shouldn’t, on top of 
a dead cat for instance, except watching him, teach¬ 
ing him to walk to heel, and correcting flrmly, but not 
cruelly, w'hen he disobeys. We have known dogs roll 
on a dead slug. 

K. N. Mixture (New Reader).—Tlie best cayenne a tea- 
spoonful, to two of egg and breadcrumb. At times it 
is given almost bulk for bulk. Begin when bird is but 
seven weeks old. U.se a paste of white wash or flour 
at beginning and end of season. Thorough disinfcc- 
tiou and scrubbing. 


The Aviary (Becman).—Read our Doings regularly. 

Cock and Hen (Ignoramus).—No; separate sexes after 
breeding season. 

Pimples (Chemis).—Give up medicine entirely, and 
take good wholesome food regularly, and the morning 
tub. 

A Rat bites a Guinea Pig (R. K. Allan).—Rats 
(wliite) and miineas may be bniught up together iu 
same cage. In your case try oxide of zinc ointment. 
Sores of this kind are difficult to lioal, as they get 
poisoned. A few’ drops of pure carbolic acid iu three 
ounces of water may be used as a lotion. 

Henry. —You will save all the trouble if you wear 
xylonite collars, and clean them with Brooke’s soap. 
It takes away all the yellowness, and the collars last 
till they go at the button-boles. 

Various (Ariovistus).—1. Vide “Exchangeand Mart.” 
2. It depends on wrong feeding. The more plainly a 
canary is fed the better. 

Itching (Several Readers),-A surgeon must see you. 
It depends on so many causes. 

Choosing Rabbits (Mathews).—Get experience on 
ordinary ones. Yon will set? scores advertised in any 
fancier’s {laper. Get them young and liealthy. 

Constitutional Wk.\kness (Doctor Porchester).- 
You must consult a medical man penonallg. « 

Cavirs (R. I.).—Let tills be your rule. Do not separate 
unless there is any disagreement. But a hutch each 
may be given to the sows, or a compartment each. 

Aspirant.—T he verses which appear in these pages 
are copyright, but if you will tell us which you w ant 
to set to music we may ^ve you permission. We 
cannot give a general permission. 

An Unemployed. —You arc not qualifled to compete 
in the examination for a mate’s certificate unless you 
have the necessary sea time. You must serve the 
time. 

Anxious.—Y ou might enter the navy a.s a stoker or an 
artificer, but you are too olrl to enter as a boy. 
Boys have to sign a x»aper agreeing to serve for 
twelve years from the time they arc eighteen. 

Skates. —If you have a friend who works at photo¬ 
graphy get him to give you a little cyanide of 
potassium. Mix this W'ith some water in the propor¬ 
tion of about half an ounce to a wine glass; let 
the steel soak in the solution for half an hour, and 
then give it a good rubbing with a jiaste made of 
Ca.<>tiic soap and w’hiting and the liquid. This will 
take off a good deal of the rust, and you cau then go 
on with Brooke's soap and the ordinary things, 
finishing w'ith paraffin or vaseline. But it must ever 
lie remembered that cyanide of potassium is a most 
deadly poison. 

B. W. Morton. —For information regarding the train¬ 
ing ship Warspite you address the Secretary, Marine 
Society, Bishopsgate Street, K.C. 

Victoria. —1. Hu&sars are light cavalry. 2. The 
cavalry depAt is at Canterbury'. S. The headquarters 
of the K. O. B. arc at Berwick-on-Tw’eed. 

E. Howk. — “ How to Send a Boy to Sea ” is published 
by F. Warne & Co., 15, Bedford Street, w'.c. It costs 
a shilling. Your bookseller would get it for you. 

S. Wastam.— For a situation on a lightship you liavo 
to apply to the Secretary, Trinity House, Tower 
Hill, E.C. 

A Reader. —There is a good collection of insects at the 
Natural History Museum in the Cromwell Road, 
Kensington, and it can be seen any day in the wrek 
during daylight. 

C. Herbert.- We liad “ How’ to make a Magic Lan¬ 
tern ” years ago. and wc haverex»rinted the article in 
“ Indoor Games.” 





The moment for action was come.” 


By Rev. R. D'O. Martin, m.a., 

Author of “ Gulah Singhf He. 

CHAPTER I.—FACE TO FACE 'WITH pXmBAIJDI. 

“TTush, boys! Hush! Down with you at 
jLL once.” Suiting the action to the word, 
Joe PiUar sprang off his hill pony and crouched 
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clown, so that his form might not be seen 
at the far side of the liill, to the summit 
of which he had almost reached. 

His companions, Cuteboys and Paddy 
Foley, obeying the gesture which accom¬ 
panied the whispered words rather than 
the words themselves, sprang otf their 
ponies also, and stood in expectation. 

Joe Pillar had e\hdently seen something, 
but what that something was he did not 
say till the ponies had been led back dowm 
the hill some distance and entrusted to 
three coolies, who promptly took their 
burdens off their heads and sat down by 
the roadside, careless how long they might 
be delayed by their masters’ love for 
sport. 

Sport it evidently was. Each of the 
three planters had his ride slung across 
his back and his belt full of cartridges. 

Joe Pillar, the eldest of the three, was 
the best known planter on the Pulneys— 
a range of mountains (hills they are 
called there) in Southom India. He was 
a big burly Irishman, who spoke with a 
rich southern brogue, and whose shaggy 
red beard (Joe himself called it auburn) 
gaveJiim the appearance of a savage. 

Very different \vere his comrades. Foley, 
his fellow'-countryiiian, was hardly more 
than a boy, only just twenty years of age, 
% ery small and dight, but wiry and strong. 
The third of the party, Cuteboys, w as a 
tall thin Yankee, only a year Paddy’s 
senior, and his devoted ally. 

“ What did you see, Joe ? ” put in 
Paddy, who was bursting with impa¬ 
tience. 

“ Arrah! you inquisitive wee leperchaun, 
when will you learn to hold your tongue 
between your teeth?” replied Jbe; and then 
answering Paddy’s beseeching look, ho 
sidded with all a sportsman’s rapture : 
“ Sambur! a big herd. Any number of 
them in the glen to the left.” 

“ Out of shelter already,” said Cute¬ 
boys, looking at his watch, and seeing 
that it was but two o’clock. 

” Ay! Cuteboys, my lad. I’m glad 
you’ve learnt your lesson that sambur 
only show as a mle in the open in the cool 
of the aftemoon; but there they are now 
on the edge of the sho’la, and w'e’ll get a 
cr.ick at them, or my name’s not Joe 
Pillar.” 

Siimbur— Buaa ArUtoteUa, the wise¬ 
acres call them—are a fine breed of large 
deer, and many days’ stalking the three 
planters had h^ after them. 

And now the only question was as to 
the arrangements of the stalk, and they 
did not t^e long to make, as all three 
knew the ground, and Joe was an able 
general. To the left was a rocky glen, in 
which the sambur w ere. To the far end 
of this Joe proposed to go with Cuteboys, 
thus cutting off the sambur from the 
sho’la or forest. From this quarter every¬ 
thing was favourable, the ground broken 
and rough, giving plenty of shelter, and 
the wind straight from sambur to stalker. 

Paddy, for his part, was to be stationed 
on tlie hill top. The frightened sambiu:, 
after the others had fired, could only leave 
the glen by this route, and must pass w ithin 
a liutidred to a hundred and fifty yards of 
Paddy’s lair. A shot, even if not successful, 
would turn the sambur down the hillside, 
and give very possibly the others another 
shot at long range. 

“ Keep cool,” said Joe, gi\dng a parting 
iojunction to Paddy, as he and Cuteboys 


started on a wide detour so as to reach 
their point of vantage. 

Paddy had but a short way to go to the 
hill top, and there he lay down. The glen 
in w'hich the sambur were browsing was 
nearly half a mile to the left, but owing 
to the steep, precipitous cljaracter of the 
mountain top, they could not reach the 
summit except by passing close to the 
ambushed sportsman. 

At first Paddy could see noT signs of the 
deer which Joe had sighted, but after a 
I while he saw coming into sight over the 
crest of a wave in the ^ound a pair of 
glorious horns. Joe’s injimction to keep 
cool was well meant, but useless. How 
could excitable Paddy keep cool with 
horns like those, the finest he had ever 
seen, within view. 

Impatience seized him, and the minutes 
passed like hours as he waited for the 
time when the frightened herd would come 
! towards him. 

j His impatience would not allow him 
to dwell upon the beauty of the scene 
spread out before him. The hillside 
I stretched below him an unbroken piece of 
grassland (save for three rhododendrons 
standing close together), down to a little 
purling stream that ran along the valley. 

Away beyond were the bol(^ peaks of 
the further Pulneys stretching along the 
eastern part of Travancore, while on the 
hillside opposite were the trees of part of 
a mighty forest called Pambordi Sho’la. 
P&mbardi means Hooded Snake, and all 
the planters were very curious to see a 
great rock said to be a most lifelike 
representation of the cobra, which was 
held in great veneration by the Mudduver, 
the hillinen of the Pulneys. No English¬ 
man had ever seen this cmious rock, and 
no bribe would induce a Mudduver to 
show them the part of the forest in which 
it lay hidden. 

But Paddy had no eye just then for the 
beauty of the sunlight dancing on the 
varied tints of the leaves of the forest 
trees, nor for the contrasts of light and 
shade on the mountain peaks. 

Those horns were still in view, and 
every now and then a head worthy of 
I carrying them came into sight, and Paddy 
i fumed and fretted. 

I An hour passed, and then at last two 
I sharp rifie cracks at the far end of the 
I glen, and the next instant a rush of 
frightened sambur. Out of the glen they 
I flew, belter skelter, and at their head the 
I stag that Paddy had marked out for his 
j own. 

I The moment for action was come, and 
I Paddy was as cool as even Joe could have 
I wished. 

I He waited till the stag should be fairly 
I opposite to him, having noted that its line 
i of flight would make it pass within eighty 
or one hundred yards of where lie lay. 
But just before it reached this point the 
stag stopped its flight, and turned round 
to see if danger followed. 

Now was Paddy’s time, and Paddy 
knew it. 

Taking a quick but careful sight he 
fired, and over rolled the stag, while the 
herd swerved down the grass of the hill¬ 
side. 

Paddy whooped for joy and rushed 
towards his quarry; but he whooped too 
soon. The stag was up and aw ay again, 
though sorely wounded, and before Paddy 
recovered his surprise enough to use his 


second barrel, the three rhododendrons 
were betw een him and his game. 

“ I won’t lose those horns,” shouted 
Paddy, as he rushed onwards in pursuit, 
not heeding the sound of two more shots 
fired by Cuteboys and Joe, who having 
clambered up the steep sides of the glen 
had reached the summit just in time to 
have a snap shot at the herd as they 
jumped the brook in the valley. 

Past the three trees Paddy rushed, to 
see the sambur disappear over the cre:t 
of the hill to the right, and when In- 
reached the hilltop the sambm was out 
of sight, but it could only be in one placo 
—a small ravine filled with brushwood, 
for the rest of the country was open. 

Foolish Paddy was no longer cool. 
Had he waited for Joe and Cuteboys the> 
could have surrounded the ravine, and 
the sdmbur’s wound, stiffened b}* his rest, 
would have prevented his escape. 

But Paddy thought of nothing then but 
that the stag was there, and there h<- 
rushed, and so the wounded monarch ot 
the herd rose again and continued his 
flight. 

It was too sorely wounded to move 
faster than the active youth behind it, but, 
wounded as it was, it could maintain its 
distance. 

In a wide circuit it ran, heading for tlie 
forest, and from the forest in wliich ho 
feared to lose it, Paddy strove to cut it off. 

Thus did pursuer and pursued cover 
many miles, getting into wild country far 
from the beaten path, till at last the stag 
saw its chance and made for the wood. 

Poddy fired in the hope of bringing him 
down at the edge of the sho’la, and again 
he hit, but the noble beast, though it 
staggered to its knees, rose once more aiul 
plunged into the forest down a little path, 
and Paddy, knowing it could not go far, 
plunged into the forest behind it. 

The path—if path it could be called— 
wound here and there, and Paddy fol¬ 
lowed, le<l more by the noise of the break¬ 
ing twigs before him than aught else. 

At last the forest opened out into a little 
glade, but so covered by an overhanging 
cliff and by the trees on the ahnost pre¬ 
cipitous sides of a ravine, that there w as 
hardly any light within it. 

Tlirougii the gloom Paddy saw* his stag 
lying on the ground exhausted ; he had nm 
it down, and with a w'hoop of joy—a vers 
little wlioop, for he was almost breathless - 
he administered the cow^ dc grace and 
stood beside his horns. 

Then, and not till then, did the strange¬ 
ness of the place that he had reached 
strike him. The stag lay beside a gi eat 
flat stone, an altar it seemed to be, and as 
Paddy peered at it he could see that it 
was discoloiured, discoloured by blood 
which had soaked right into the heart ol 
the stone, the blood evidently of coimtless 
sacrifices. 

Paddy felt at once that this must be tin? 
spot lieid sacred by the Mudduvers—the 
hiUmen of the Pulneys, the six>t that gave 
its name to the Wood of the Hooded bnake. 

But where was the great rock snake ? 
He looked to the right and to the left, 
and then above his head. 

No sooner had he glanced above him 
than with a startled exclamation of fear 
he sprang backwards. 

There could be no mistake. He was 
face to face with Pambardi. 

{^To he continue.) 
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T his wonder was accomplished like the 
others: almost insensibly the faculty 
of locomotion returned to him. Thence¬ 
forth restored to normal life, Mr. Ebei-sen 
moved about as if the past had been but a 
dreadful dream. 

When they looked back on the roatl 
they had travelled. Axel and his mother 
could hardly believe in the reality of the 
change. What ? Could this be the man 
formerly motionless, silent, petrified, w'ho 
to-day occupied the place so long vacant 
as head of the family ? How slowly the 
hours went by when every one of them 
brought hope and progress ; and now it 
seemed that it was but yesterday he had 
shown the least sign of sensibility, yester¬ 
day that they had again heard his clear 
voice. What importance had been at¬ 
tached to the least incident of his conva¬ 
lescence ! What an event had been his 
first going out ! How long it had all 
taken, and yet how short a time it now 
seemed ! 

Mr. Ebersen returned to life with a 
happiness that increased every moment. 
Everything was a joy to him ; the perfume 
of the flowers, the trees decked with 
verdure. Heading, music, conversation 
with his people, all the most ordinary 
phases of daily life, had a wonderful at¬ 
traction for him. He could satiate him¬ 
self with contemplating and listening to 
his wife and son; but what interested 
him the most was the story of the w'ork, 
the long struggle, and the success of Axel! 

It w'as touching to see the look of al¬ 
most respectful pride which the father 
bent on his boy. Mr. Ebersen belonged 
to the valiant race of workers; he w^as the 
child of his work, he knew that he could 
only really become a man by work. If 
he had been able to watch over his son’s 
development, his ideal would have been 
to make him an active, useful citizen. 
Would he have succeeded as well as that 
hard master Necessity ? We may doubt it. 
The worthy man was a little inclined to 
spoil those he loved—and who would have 
the heart to blame him ? Whatever his 
principles might be in such a matter, there 
is good reason for believing that he would 
never have had the courage to put his 
son to the severer trials, and that after all 
he would have borne the burden of re¬ 
sponsibility on his broad shoulders, paid 
all Axel’s bills, and carefully cleared the 
stones and thorns from his road:—in 
short, have probably hindered him from 
becoming the distinguished man he is. 

Everything was for the best now that all 
that remained of the days of trouble w'as 
the remembrance of them. Axel had re¬ 
sumed with ai-dour the varied work which 
had been rather neglected on account of 
the minute attention he had had to de¬ 
vote to his father; and he even seemed 
to have derived new energy from this 
period of rest. Already great success had 
attended on his anatomical lectures ; and 
some articles published in the Scientific 


AXEL EBERSEN, 

THE GRADUATE OF UPSALA. 

By A. Laurie, 

“ Maurice Ktidie," A Marv<ltnu.i f'of.f/uett," “/laymond Fri 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE SHROUD OF COPPER. 

! Heview” had brought liim much valuable ' 
encouragement from his professors. The ! 
almost miraculous cure of Mr. Ebersen had 
hod immense celebrity ; it was easy to see 1 
that as soon as he obtained his doctor’s 
degree, the young physician would have 
the suffering world crowd to a healer who 
knew so well how to overcome disease. 

But until the patients came, and 
brought wdth them afiluence. Axel 
continued to work at his carving, and 
thereby earn his means of subsistence. 
The boundaries of decorative art appear 
narrow, and I should have thought that 
having reached the limit of this kind of 
work, the young master could hardly 
surpass w’hat he had ali-eady done. I 
was mistaken. His imagination furnished 
him with an inexhaustible world of 
graceful discoveries, of original orna¬ 
mentation, or of ornamentation treated 
with such originality as to make him 
appear its first inventor. Under his 
skilful hand the most hackneyed subject 
—still life for instance, trophies of the 
chase, of angling, and other customary 
decorations of the dining-room—assumed 
something of the unforeseen, of individu¬ 
ality, which I had never seen elsewhere. 
And that is one more proof that art does 
not consist in the subject, but in the 
manner of treatment. 

There was much talk about this time 
of one of his works, a superb sideboard, 
intended for the residence of an opulent 
Bussian nobleman, on which with as¬ 
tonishing vigour he had hung the most 
magnificent garland of flowers and firuits 
that had ever come from a carver’s hand. 

I was sorry thRt I was not able to see 
' this much admired piece of furniture, 

' for I had not the faculty of transporting 
myself to Upsala as often as I should 
have liked, and I had to be content with 
the distant echoes that reached me by 
letter and newspaper. The great Russian 
1 nobleman paid right royally for this 
I unique masterpiece, and Axel, finding 
j himself in possession of a little fortime, 

I resolved to put in execution a project he 
had long had at heart. 

As soon as Mr. Ebersen was definitely 
I clear of his numerous ailments a deep 
I anxiety began to show itself in him. A 
‘ man of his nature does not easily resign 
himself to seeing others w'ork while he 
I stands by with folded arms. He was not, 

I it must be admitted, the master in his 
own house, active and robust as he was 
seven years before ; one cannot escape 
all consequences of such attacks; but he 
felt huuself still capable of battling and 
conquering. He was born with a genius 
for enterprise, for great imdertakings; 
and this disposition w'as a part of himself. 
He could only discard it w ith death. It 
was not to be supposed therefore that he 
would allow himself to be set aside until 
his time was up, unless indeed the cure 
had been incomplete and his nature had 
changed in the long trial he had been 
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through. And so he had not said fare¬ 
well to his armchair before he was think¬ 
ing of getting to work again. And his 
first thoughts, as we have seen, were for 
the business that his accident had brought 
to ruin in so terrible a w^ay. 

He was for ever thinking of this. How 
could ho gather together the threads of 
this broken web ? Where could he find 
this miserable Gulloe ? By w’hat means 
could he vindicate himself and recover 
what he had lost? He had had the 
papers relative to the liquidation, and was 
continually studying tliem. Assiuredly 
everything had been done for the best— 
that is to say, the creditors had been paid 
in full, and the name of Ebersen remained 
without a stain on it. But he was anxious 
to know what had become of certain con¬ 
siderable investments which did not seem 
to have been taken into account. Alas! 
these investments would have gone a long 
way towards putting his wife and son 
beyond the reach of want; but as they 
w'ere ignorant of their existence they 
could easily have been stolen. His blood 
boiled at the thought. Ho I the thieves 
should not enjoy their villany undisturbed, 
he said to himself a dozen times a day. 

There was another reason beyond the 
very natural one of recovering possession 
of his property and punishing those who 
had stolen it, and this was the project ho 
discussed in secret w ith his wife, a dream 
they cherished together—the marriage of 
Axel and Stella. 

Between these two a sympathy, a 
curious affinity, had always existed. From 
the very first they had been inseparable, 
and this lively affection could not but 
increase with years. 

After their long separation they had 
been as if they had only left each other 
the day before. There had always been 
a community of ideas between them. 
Axel soon found that Stella had followed 
his whole career with interest, and that 
she was acquainted with all tliat he had 
done. Although lier modesty prevented 
her from alluding otherwise than doubt¬ 
fully or interrogatively to his particular 
studies, it Was easy to see that she had 
studied more than slie said, that she un¬ 
derstood what interested him, perceived 
his aim, shared liis ambition, and was in 
fact an ideal companion for him. This 
discovery decided his life. “ As soon as I 
am rich,” he said, “ I will marry Stella.” 

Under ordinary conditions, with the 
results obtained and the good hope before 
him, nothing would have been more le¬ 
gitimate than for him to ask her to enter 
into a formal engagement. But Axel was 
not under ordinary conditions. The 
household depended entirely on him. 
His youthful strength was hardly equal 
to it. Could he be certain that in a few 
years he would be in a position to double 
the burden ? Ho was not incapable of 
doing so, and he had proved it, but a 
feeling of delicacy, exaggerated perhaps. 
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had prevented him from speaking until lie 
M RS able to offer Stella an assured posi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Eberseu saw this clearly enough. 
Between the father and son there ivas no 
need of M'ords to make themselves under- 
Etood M’ith, and the delay caused him 
quite a fever of impatience. AVhat! he, 
po generous, so ]u-odigal even, in the past, 
M hon even but a caprice of his people was 
in question. M’as to find himself a stone 
of stuml)ling wlien the happiness of his 
beiov('(i son was at stake ! He \v'as the 
ohstmde !—no, that must not be ! 

Soon tliis anxie ty took the shape of a 
fixed idea. Ho returned to it every mo¬ 
ment, lost liimsoli in suppositions as to 
Oulloe’s absence, spoke of returning to 
Stockliolni to begin a private inquiry to 
elucidate tliis terrible mystery Mdiich had 
caused the liquidation and the ruin of his 
firm. Finally this possession took the 
form of an ardent vow, an impetuous mor¬ 
bid desire to visit the site of tlio drama, 
these mines of Fahhm wdiich were for¬ 
merly his, tliis familiar frame of his 
Wlaterloo. 

Madame Eberaen was frightened at this 
fever of enterprise, this desire to get back 
to business. Business had cost them dear! 
She could not hear the name of the 
niiiies without a shudder. 

“ Are wo not happy ? ” she said. “ What 
do we want to-day ? Caimot you let 
yourself enjoy a quiet life among those 
who love you ? ” 

But Axel felt, better than she did, how 
painful inaction jnust be to his father, 
how he must suffer to see himself reduced 
to a mere passive part, and that after all 
there was reason in his attempting, even 
with the slightest hope of success, to get 
hack his oivn again. And so he did not 
Oppose the idea with vain representations 
M'liich, even if they had been listened to, 
would only have left his fatlier in an un¬ 
easy, discontented state. The only thing 
which hindered his encouragement of 
tlie project was the want of pecuniary 
means. 

And then came the order for the side- 
hoard, and tlie splendid payment I have 
mentioned, received just at the time of 
the summer holidays. Axel hesitated not 
ainbmont. He iim to iMr. Ebersen. 

“ Dear father," he said, “ we are rich at 
least for some mouths. I really want a 
change of air. What do you say to a 
holiday in Daiecarlia for botli of us ? ” 

Mr. Eherseii’s joy ivas indescribable. 
“Ah I iny son! my dear boy!” lie ex¬ 
claimed, “ I only hope I may some day re¬ 
ward you for the liappines.s you give me ! 
Yes, let us go ! Let us be off quickly to 
Daiecarlia ! I accept the fruit of your 
labour without hesitation, for I feel I 
have strength enough in me to return it 
with interest a hundredfold ! ” 

It w'as arranged forthwith. With a lov¬ 
ing Mac.hiavellism Axel did not fail in 
Madame Eherseivs company to appear as 
if lie M'anted a change of air, and as tliough 
suffering from lassitude which was half 
put on. And the good motlier soon en¬ 
tered body and soul into the little scheme 
of the journey and discussed the itinerary 
with inter ‘st. Jt was decided to go straight 
to Lake Siljan, to the Eve of Daiecarlia. 
From there to J’aldun was no distance at 
all. 

Hjelmar was still inspector of mines ; 
we still exchanged an intennittent but 


always friendly correspondence. He and 
his wufe had never ceased from showing 
the keenest interest in all that had con¬ 
cerned the Ebersens, and the later news 
j had been received by the worthy couple 
with sincere joy. Great was their satis- 
I faction at learning that Axel and his father | 

; proposed to visit Fahhm. Many were j 
' the goings to and fro of Dame Katrina ’ 

I in pi epai ing a worthy reception for her 
I guests. j 

On one fine June morning, seven years 
! after the fatal day when the house of 
I Ehersen had fallen with its chief, the , 

' father and son icturued to the scene of 
I the catastrophe. 

i Nothing had changed, neither the en- 
j chanted course of the Dal Elfs, nor the 
I busy people on its banks, nor the busy j 
1 workshops, nor the foaming cascade with 
the big wlieels turning as formerly amid 
the clouds of spray ; and nestling behind 
the curtain of trees was the house of the 
inspector, as fresh and smiling as in the 
past. 

At the sound of the wheels Hjelmar, I 
who had been impatiently waiting, ran to | 
meet his ^lests, while Dame Katrina, . 
more dignified but no less excited, 
awaited them under the porch. 

The joy was mutual. The good dame 
went into ecstasies over the change in | 
Axel. j 

*’ How quickly he grows! How I 
quickly he grows!" she kept saying. 
“Five feet seven inches! Not a line 
less ! It seems that it was only yesterday 
he was running about the garden, quite a 
child, M'ith his little friend! And darling 
Stella ? She ought to ha\'c grown and 
changed too. Mr. Esaias Bistrom tells us 
marvels-” 

“ He cannot sny too niiicli! ’’ said Mr. 
Ebersen, warmly: “ Stella is an exquisite 
creature.” 

It will of course be understood that 
; Dame Katrina, alMsiys liospitable, had i 
I prepared an ehi])orate banquet, and her 
! guests, tvhetlier they liked it or not, had 
j to do justice to all the good things before 
they left tlie table. However, the meal 
' came to an end at last, the karriole was got 
i ready, and the two travellers, escorted by 
Hjelmar, took tlicroadto Fahlun, marked 
by such cniel remembrances. 

Every group of trees, every angle of the j 
road, recalled a phase of their sad pil- ! 
grim age. 

“Old Bolf is no longer here,” said 
Hjidiuar as they passed the guard-house. 

“ The bravo mau died a little time ago. 
He did not understand much towards the 
end ; but tlie remembrance of tlie day 
i W'as present to him, and he seemed liappy 
u lion 1 told him of your recovery.” 

“ Here is the very spot where m'g found, 
you,” said he, a few’ minutes later. “ What 
' a time it was ! ” added the good man, 
M’liilo father and son exchanged a silent 
, clasp of the hand. 

Soon they left the lonely road, ond the , 
I vehicle turned off at a right angle, and 
immediately they were amid the move- 
i ment and noise of the miners at work. 

! Before even they reached the excavations 
a thicker atmosphere and a continuous 
sound of hammering announced the near¬ 
ness of the mine. I 

“ We liave got out a great deal during ^ 
the seven years,” said Iljelmar, stopping I 
at the entrance to a sort of cave. “ I have | 
ordered them to light up everywhere J 


with torches. Y’ou will probably be 
curious to see the new works ? ” 

“ Certainly ! ” said Mr. Ebersen, en¬ 
tering the sloping cave at a rapid pace. 
Sulphurous emanations caught the visitors 
in their throats as thej’ advanced. From 
time to time a gang of workers came into 
vieu’, smoked and blackened, with a light 
on their heads which looked like an eye, so 
that thej’ seemed a tribe of Cyclopes en¬ 
gaged in dragging out the thread of cop¬ 
per from the entrails of the earth. 

Hjelmar asked them a question os he 
passed; they answered briefly, and their 
gloomy looks followed the visitors for a 
moment or so domi the galleries. 

"All is quiet, eh ? ” said Mr. Eber¬ 
sen. “No murmurs? No strikes on the 
horizon?” 

“ Ah ! ” said Hjelmar, with a sigh, “ I 
wish I could be sure of that I But you 
know even in the middle of apparent peace 
we here have always to fear latent dis¬ 
content, which may break out at any 
moment.” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Axel, “ but who can blame 
them ? Their life must be so hard I ” 

He was still speaking when a noise 
was heard. There was an indistinct 
sound of hurried footsteps, of exclamations, 
reaching them at short intervals. 

“What is that?” asked Mr. Ebersen. 
“ No accident, I hope ? ” 

“ Heaven grant,” said Hjelmar, “ that I 
was not MTong in bringing you here to¬ 
day !" 

As he stopped irresolute, a workman 
dashed round a comer of the gallery at 
full run. 

“ Jan ! ” shouted the inspector in a 
tone of command, “ what is this I hear ? 
What is the meaning of the noise ? ” 

“ Oh! Herr Hjelmar, I was coming to 
look for you I We have just had a 
strange find.” 

Hjelmar breathed. He had feared a 
catastrophe. 

“ Go on ! 'What have you foimd? ” 
said he. 

And Jan told him. 

As he was working away at the rock 
his pick had suddenly slipped through, 
and he had nearly fallen into an old shaft 
of the mine hidden by thick metallised 
briars, the remains evidentl.y of some work 
begun and abandoned for some reason. 

For the miner, a discovery, the unex¬ 
pected, is the romance of his dark existence. 
His mates ran up, ladders were brought, 
and taking his lantern J an descended slowly 
into the gulf. He found a shaft about 
thirty feet round, and examined carefully 
the walls, but there was nothing particular 
about them. Evidently the lode had 
been worked out. Tliat was why it had 
been deserted so long. Well! there was 
nothing to do but to go back- 

But just as he was putting his foot on the 
ladder, by the smoky light of his lantern 
Jan thought he could distinguish a human 
hrm stretched at the bottom of the shaft. 
He looked more attentively; there could 
be no doubt of it. A shudder passed over 
him. But among miners, when help is 
needed, there is no hesitation. 

“ Hallo there, mates ! ” he shouted. 
“ Here’s a dead man or an injured one I 
Help here, quick ! ” 

In a moment two or three or ten com¬ 
panions had come to the rescue; with him 
they lifted the inanimate form that lay at 
their feet and hoisted it up the ladder. 
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Wlion they had the body on their side, 
they looked at it and stood astounded. 

“It is not a man, Herr Hjelmar—or 
ratlier, it is a man such as was never seen 
before ! You would say it w'as a statue. 
Let tliese "entlemen who know about 
such thiiif^ come and look.” 

Rather surprised and alittlo incredulous, 
the three visitors quickened their steps, 
preceded by Jan. 

At the end of the jjallery a dozen miners 
were standing round the botly, speakin", 
gesticulating, giving every sign of the 
greatest interest. They drew aside as the 
inspector approached. 

Jan’s was in fact a rare and surprising 
discovery. It was a liuman corpse, evi¬ 
dently—but in what a strange stole ! En¬ 
veloped, encrusted with copper, metallised 
as I told you were sometimes the flowers 
and fruits in the neighbourhood of Fahlun, 
and retaining that air of reality which 
bronze statues seldom ever have, it was 
one of the strangest sights imaginable. 

The first moment of astonishment over, 
the body was examined more closely: the 
miners approached, and the matter was 
excitedly talked about. 

How could this man have remained so 
long unknown in his metallic tomb ? Who 
was he ? What miner had remained there 
without leaving any traces, without any 
one being imconcerned about him when 
he did not answer to the call ? 

Every one had an explanation. Hjelmar 
remembered on analogous case which hatl 
occurred at Fahlun many years before, 
that of a young man who fell down a 
shaft, who was found fifty years afterwards 
and recognised by an old woman as her 
sweetheart who had suddenly disappeared. 

Soon they passed from hypotheses to an 
attentive examination. A miner tried to 
clear away the rigid mask which covered 
the face; another tried to remove the 
heavy cape which had formed on the 
clothes ; and with a violent effort a third 
possessed himself of an object that was 
clasped in the stiffened fingers, and handed 
it over to Hjelmar. 

“Will you look at it?” said Hjelmar, 
very busy in clearing the face of the 
mysterious personage from the metal 
flakes that covered it, in the hope of recog¬ 
nising the features. 

And he passed the object on to Mr. 
Ebersen. 

It was a letter case, covered like the rest 
with a thick deposit of copper. 

“ A testimony that will not be without 
interest, probably,” said Mr. Ebersen, en¬ 
deavouring to open it. “ Let us hope the 
inside has resisted the action of time.” 

He scraped away the flakes of copper 
which had gathered on the folds, and off 
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dropped the metal cover which en- taken place seven years before w^ere pre- 

veloped the case. The inside was intact: sent in the memories of all. 

I but the case almost dropped from his With increased energy they cleared 
I hands as ho uttered a stifled cry. away the copper scales which still hid the 

' On the inside of the cover, in gold letters features of the dead. Little by little these 
as clear as if they had been printed the features appeared. Beneath the carapace 
day before, there was j decomposition had remained suspended. 

I ^^HAEALD EBERSEN. ' l The face was perfect. 



I He emptied the letter case with a fever¬ 
ish hand; the cheque, all the papers re- 
1 lating to the celebrated affair of the mines, 
I they were there I he had found them ! 
j “ But then I But then ! ” he exclaimed 
! in a thrilling voice, “ this maji, this corpse 
I —is Gulloe ! ” 

I “ Gulloe ! ” 

1 The incidents of the drama which had 

(To be cotiiinued.) 


“ It is indeed Gulloe! ” exclaimed 
Hjelmar excitedly, as he rose. “ Strange 
that he shomd have changed so 
little ! ” 

“ I recognise him ! ” murmured Axel 
with a shudder of horror. 

“ Poor man ! ” said Hjelmar. “ It is 
Gulloe, sure enough! There is no doubt 
whatever about it.” 
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THE OllCHID SEEKERS: 

A STOKY OF ADVENTUEE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 

By Ashmobe Russan and Fbederick Boy’le. 


G ani proved himself to be an excellent 
cook, as he proved to demonstration 
by concocting a dinner out of practically 
nothing, in the absence of a cooking 
range. Ho served up a Malay currj’ of 
which Hertz could not get nearly sufficient. 
The youths found it delicious; the liking 
had grown upon them, as it always does. 

After the meal Hertz again flung him¬ 
self down in the lang-kan^ a long, make¬ 
shift hut, open in front and without a back ; 
in fact, a more roof of pahii-leavea and 
ferns, supported by bamboos. Jack and 
Hairy lay one on either side of the Col¬ 
lector, eagerly listening, but with their 
rifles beside them. 

Bounce, also, was prepared for a pot¬ 
shot at any unwary animal which might 
. afford one, whilst Boy hod loaded Jack’s 
shot-gun w'ith ball, w’ith a similar intent. 
Squatting on their “ tail-mats ” to the Col¬ 
lector’s right hand, embracing their knees, 

. and silently chewing prnarig^ were the 
Dyaks; on the left lay the Malays, en¬ 
gaged in the same interesting occupation. 
Hertz could not complain of inattention 
on the part of any individual of his motley 
audience. 

“ I dink ^^XBulhophijllum * has de most 
terrible odour of any plant vhatever,” he 
began. “ Idinkidts egsistence vasnodt efen 
soospected. I nefer heard efen a rumour 
of such a ding. lam nodt sure dat my re¬ 
port yill be believed—dat I. a tough fellow 
like me, fainted, und had to be dragged 
from oonder dc tree like a bale ofgoodts.” 

“ You can’t very' well take it home to 
prove its existence,” Han*y interjected. 

“ No. Idt’fl no goodt to Misder Rider. 
Nobody vould buy dat shmell—nobody 
vould take idt for a gift. Budt de plant 
ish inarfellous all de same. To-morrow I 
go back und get more of de flowers; dem 
I take home. Dere must bo t’ousands of • 
blossoms I I nefer saw soosh great pen¬ 
dulous masses—de lip of every von oscil¬ 
lating mi tout cessation. 1 vas holding 
my breaf, budt I vas so Ji-stonished dat I 
opened my mout’, so I shvallowed de ef- 
duviiim und fell down in a faint. Idt’s de 
orchid giant mitout doubt—de biggest of 
• ttU I Ach / und de tiny flowers are mar- 
fellous, tool De lip ish yoined to do 
base of de column mit a t’in shtrap like 
-elastic ; so idt mofes in efery breaf of air. 
Now vhy does de flower gife oudt dat 
^dreadful shmell ? ” 

No reply. 

I nefer saw dat Bulbophyllum before, 
budt I dink I can answer de question; 
dat ish, 1 can pudt forvardts a theory, goodt 
for vant of a besser. Now, Harry, vhat 
you know about fertilisation mit insegts ? ’ ’ 
“ Well,” said Harry diffidently, “ I know 
that orchids are so arranged that when an 
insect enters one it almost necessarily bears 
away the pollen masses, which stick by 
their viscid disc to the insect’s head, or 
thorax, or back, and that the insect can 
scarcely enter another flower without 
leaving that pollen on the stigma, thus 

• Rofliwcovcml bv Dr. Lc‘.xar;, and named Butbo- 
phyU rn D'-COK-i. 


CHAPTER XII.—AN INTERRUPTED LECTURE. 

fertilising it; but there must be various and 
complicated arrangements for effecting this 
purpose of which I know nothing what¬ 
ever.” 

“ Quite right! Boy, yoost fetch me a 
flower of de heafenly plant I first find. 
Idt’s on a tree, yonder.” 

Boy obeyed, returning cmickly with a 
blossom of the beautiful Bulbophyllum. 
Hertz took it and touched the labellum 
or lip, which instantly tiuned head over 
heels, so to say. 

“ De lip, you see,” he resumed, “ ish 
hung on a sort of sWvel. Vhen a fly or 
Oder insegt alights, oop idt flies, und ofer 
idt turns, und de insegt ish shut oop in a 
box, shooted on de shtigma; und dere idt 
shtay till de business ish done—vhish of 
course idt do adt vonce—dat ish, fertilise 
de flower. 

“ Now ve gome to dis terrible Bulho- 
phyllum ! First, you may take idt dat 
de colours und negtar und perfumes of 
flowers are gifen dem for dis purpose—to 
attract insegts. Now you vould say dat 
awful shmell vould be slimelled a hoondred 
yards avay, or two, or drei ; und dat an 
insegt vould hafe no difficulty in finding 
idt ? ” 

“ Certainly, if the insect had a smelling 
apparatus,” said Jack, “it couldn’t help 
smelling it.” 

“ Ja f Budt vhat insegt ish ranted ? 
Dat’s de point! Idt’s nodt a bee—he’s 
too big to enter de flower; besides, he 
likes shveet perfumes und shveet tastes; 
dere’s no negtar here, und no shveet per¬ 
fume. Idt’s nodt a bluebottle—he’s too 
big, also! I take idt dat de fly dat ish 
best fitted to fertilise dat terrible Bulbo¬ 
phyllum ish von dat goes about seeking 
dead bodies in de yoongle—dead animals, 
or vhat nodt. Dese idt lofes; in dese idt 
lays idts eggs, und de lamie live on de 
putrid matter. Now yoost fancy von of 
dese flies—he mukt be fery shmaU—buzz¬ 
ing about de yoongle, looking for some- 
dii^ putrid 1 All adt vonce he shmell 
dat terrible odour ! ‘ Ach I ’ he say to 

himself, * dere ish a grand feast; dere I 
go!* Budt vhen he gets dere he ish 
puzzled—dere ish no flesh, nodings putrid 
vhatefer I Budt den dere ish de shmell 
—de flesh must be somevhere inside dose 
shaking flowers, vhish adt vonce attract 
his attention! De insegt hoonts about 
for idt; he does nodt find any putrid 
flesh, but he fertilises efery flower he 
enters! You may be almost sure dat de 
only insegt, able, from idts shape und 
machinery, to fertilise dat Bulbophyllum^ 
ish fery shcarce—odervise so mooch 
attraction—Booch a powerful shmell— 
vould nodt be needed! Hafe I made dis 
clear ? ” 

“ As clear as daylight,” Harry answered. 
“The ways of Nature are truly wonder¬ 
ful ! ” 

•‘Vlien you say dat,” Hertz resumed 
very gravely, “ nefer forget dat you mean 
de vays of Gott. Vhat scientists gall 
Nature ish de great shcheme originated 
und garried ondt by Gott. Now I go on. 


I dink idt ish nodt so difficult to tell vhat 
ish a bee flower und vhat ish a fly. You 
oondershtand ? I mean vhat flower 
vants some kind of bee to fertilise idt. 
und vhat vants a fly. Bee flowers hafe 
sheneralJy bright, clear colours, shveet 
perfumes, und negtar; fly flowers are 
often reddish or yellowish brown, mit an 
impleasant shmell. Vhen I say ‘fly,’ I 
don’t mean ‘butterfly,’ or, ash a rule, 
‘mot’.’ De flowers dat vant butterflies 
are bright coloured, mit negtar und a 
shveet perfume. Now I tell you of de 
vonderful arrangements of some flowers 
to make de bee or fly do de necessary 
vork—dat ish, garry avay, or bring do 
pollen, ash de case may be-” 

Suddenly a sound arose from the jungle 
like “ a long, low stroke on an exquisitely 
toned gong.” 

“ Biua, Tuans ! ” Nyoit whispered, 
excitedly. 

“ A buck,” Boy added. “ He long far 
away. A mile.” 

“ Veil, boys,” said Hertz, “ vill you 
shtalk de buck, or listen about orchids ? ” 

“ We’ll do both, if possible,” Jack 
answered. “ Perhaps the deer will come 
nearer.” 

“ He nodt gome fery near, be sure. If 
he shmell us idt all ofer mit shport.” 

Again the musical challenge rang out; 
no nearer, however, judging from the 
sound. 

“ Go on, please, Mr. Hertz,” said Harry. 

“ Fery veil. I vas about to tell you of 
CoryanVea, a Sout’ American shpecies. 
Now here ish a goot definition of a flower 
—* A flower ish dat temporary apparatus 
attached to a plant by vhish fecundation 
ish effected.’ Ve vill egsamine de ap¬ 
paratus of de Cof^ant'ea. De lip forms a 
large bucket, mit a shpout adt de back. 
Ofer de bucket are two taps—I gall dem 
taps. De flower segretes fluid dat drips 
—drips t’rough de taps into de bucket— 
you can see de drops fall. Vhen de bucket 
ish getting too full de fluid overflows 
at de shpout. Now dis fluid ish nodt 
negtar; idt’s only vasser. I vill tell you 
vhat idt’s for. Say de bees gome mit 
Oder insegts; veil—fle bees nodt vant 
vasser, dey vant negtar. Dere ish none, 
budt de edge of de lip, or bucket, ish 
shveet. Perhaps von bee in a t’ousand, 
shtopping to gnaw idt, tumbles into de 
bucket imd vets his vings, so dat he gan’t 
fly oudt—he must crawl oudt I Vhere ? 
T’rough de shpout, of course, dere ish no 
Oder vay. Now ofer de shpout are de 
shtigma und pollen masses in soosh a 
position dat de bee in crawling oudt must 
brush against hot’—first de shtigma, den 
de pollen; de pollen shticks to liis back. 
Now mark dis 1 De bee has vet vinga; 
he nodt fly far till dey are dry. So de 
shances are a hoondred to von dat he vill 
alight on de fery negst flower he gomes 
to—anoder CoryanVes of de same plant 1 
Und mark dis ! Vhen he gets on de lip 
he ish nodt now able to b^ance himself 
—he has vet vinga —und he ish almost 
certain to tumble in anoder bucket I 
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Oadt he crawls, t’rough de slipout, ash 
before, budt he leaves de pollen from de 
first flower on de shtigiua of do segcond, 
nnd garries avay de pollen of de segcond 
to fertilise anoder flower, if he ish so daring 
ash to get on anoder lip, imd so oonfor- 
tnnate ash to tumble in anoder bucket! 
So you see dat bucket of vasser ish dere 
for no Oder purpose budt to vet de bee'a 
vings, so dat he vill nodt be able to fly 
oudt of de bucket, budt must crawl froiign 
de shpout! " 

“ Marvellous! ” cried the youths, in a 
breath. The buck's challenge rang out 
once more. All listened. 

‘‘ Ho near, Tuana^" said Boy, who 
evidently preferred hunting to the lecture 
t>n orchids which he could not understand. 

“ Vill you go, boys ? ” Hertz asked. , 

“ Let him come a little nearer if ho ' 
will,” Jack replied. 

“ I dink you care more for knowledge 
ash shport. Veil—bot’ are goodt, budt 
knowledge ish besser.” 

“ How is it, Mr. Hertz,” said Harry, 

“ that the bucket of the Coryanthea 
doesn’t contain nectar ? In that case the 
bee wouldn’t have to tumble in. It would 
get in of its own accord, and the fertilisa¬ 
tion would be much more certain.” 

Before the Collector could frame a reply ' 
the buck belled again, undoubtedly nearer. I 

Boy sprang to his feet. ‘‘He come | 
drink,” he whispered excitedly. “He 
wind get, he go ! ” 

Nyait rose, also in a state of excitement, 
and spoke eagerly to the Malay. 

” Nyait say we go pool before buck,” 
Boy explained. 

Jack and Harry rose and took up their 
rifles. Bounce shouldered his musket. 
The Dyak chief crept into the jungle patli 
he had previously explored, and, followed 
by the others in single file, stole towards 
the pool. The pace was scarcely a mile 
;ui hour. Nyait and Boy moved through 
the jungle almost noiselessly, but the 
youths and Bounce could not atoid sticks 
that cracked and bushes that sw'ished. 
Every time a stick cracked Nyait halted, 
and Boy whispered w'arningly “ Tuana I ” 
But it was of no use. Clothed and booted 
Europeans could not traverse that jungle 
path w'ith the stealthy silence of a naked 
l)yak or the noiseless steps of a barefoot 
Malay. After half an hour of this snail’s 
pace, Nyait left the path, and, dropping on 
Ills hands and knees, crept beside a rock 
overgrowm with creepers and plants to 
the bank of the mountain stream. 

“ This is as bad as that plunge into the 
jungle after Mr. Hertz,” whispered Jack. 

“ It’s awful I ” Harry rejoined. “ My 
hands and face burn as if they had been 
in a fire. The ants are dreadful! ” 

“ Tuana I ” whispered Boy reproach¬ 
fully, pointing out the way Nyait had 
taken to reach the water, “No noise. 

M ater splash.” 

Cautiously they slid down the steep 
bank, entering the water, fortunately 
shallow, without the “ splash ” feared by 
Boy. No cracking of sticks now; no 
rustling of bushes; but slippery stones 
formed the bed of the stream, and the 
greatest caution was necessarv^ in putting 
down shod feet. Presently Nyait left the 
water, crawling up the bank on bis hands 
and knees. Peering over it, he signalled 
Boy to follow, w’ho, in his turn, signed to 
Jack. 

Six paces from the top of the bank they 


i found Nyait lying under a bush, and sank 
I beside him. They were within twenty 
yards of the drinking place, with the wind 
blowing tow'ards them. A fringe of bushes 
effectually concealed the hunters; beyond 
I was a clear space which the deer must 
; cross to reach the pool, should it come to 
drink. 

Hitherto the buck had belled every few 
minutes—his voice, in fact, had guided 
Nyait to the spot. But a quarter of an 
j hour passed without his musical cry 
being heard. 

“ He’s winded us,” Jack murmured, 
under his breath. Boy instantly laid his 
hand on the youth’s arm. Immediately 
the “ gong stroke ” rang out, not a hundred 
yards from the hunter’s ambush, causing 
the youths’ hearts to beat violently. Five 
minutes passed—they seemed an hour; 
then, as a fihny cloud rolled from before 
the moon, and the full light of its beams 
illumined the open space, tinging the tree 
tops and the edges of the bushes with 
silver, Nyait cautiously extended his naked 
arm, pointing to the further side of the 
pool. At the same moment Boy W'hispered: 

“ Buck see.” His lips formed other 
words of caution, but he uttered no sound. 

So they lay, waiting for the deer to cross 
the open space. But that wary animal 
was in no hurry. Probably it never went 
to drink without like caution. Apparently 
both the Dyak and the Malay could see 
the quarry, but neither the youths nor 
Bounce could distinguish anything im- 
usnal in the dark mass of vegetation. 

Presently Boy cautiously levelled his 
gun, signing to Harry, who happened to 
be nearest, to glance along the barrel. 
Guided by this, the youth made out the 
buck’s antlers, just showing over a shrub. 
Noiselessly Harry raised his rifle, and, 
aiming just below the deer’s horns, fired. 

Nyait sprang to Ids feet with a yell, and, 
dashing across the open space, disappeared 
into the jungle, from wUch he presently 
emerged, d^ging a fine buck. 

“ You him kiU, Tuan ? ” said Boy, 
smiling. 

Harry wondered at the half question. 
Of course he had killed it! He had fired. 
There lay the buck. MTiat doubt could 
there be ? But a brief examination showed 
a bullet hole behind the shoulder, with no 
wound in the head. 

“ Well, this is odd 1 ” he cried. “ I don’t 
set up for being a crack shot, and I hadn’t 
the least notion where the shoulder would 
be, so I aimed at the head—below the 
antlers, anyhow. But it seems I hit him 
in the right place—behind the shoulder.” 

“ Not so very odd,” rejoined Jack, much 
chagrined at his inability to see the buck ; 

“ you don’t seem to be aware that Boy also 
fired. The reports were simultaneous, but 
I saw two flashes.” 

“ Did you shoot. Boy ? ” cried Harry, 
surprised. 

‘ Weh I ” 

“ Then that settles it I You killed the 
buck. But how in the world did you make 
out its body? Only the antlers were 
visible.” 

Boy held up two fingers. “ Him horns 
so; him shoidder here.” 

The Dyaks at the lang Itan let the dogs 
go when they heard Nyait’s yell. These 
now came up, tearing through the jungle, 
followed by their active masters. The 
buck was borne in triumph to the camp, 
and laid before Hertz. 


“ You hafe him ! ” he cried. “ Ach ! 
dat ish goodt. A shange of diet ish ferj* 
goodt. Who killed him ? ” 

“Boy,” Harry answered. “Only the 
horns could be seen, but he put a bullet 
behind the shoulder.” 

Ach ! Boy ish efidently an egsperi- 
enced hoonter. De result—venison for 
breakfast. Now I answer dat question 
about de CoryanVeay 

Boy and Nyait hung the deer on a tree 
before the hut, the Dyaks squatted as 
before, the Malays flung themselves 
down carelessly, w'hilst the Collector 
resumed his dissertation on orchids. 

“ You ashked, Harry, vhy de bucket 
didt nodt gontain negtar, und said de fer¬ 
tilisation vould be moosh more certain if 
idt did. Budt in dat case de fertilisation 
vould nodt take place adt all. De bee 
vould shtay gorging, perhaps get droonk 
imd die. I am nodt sure vhat idt vould 
or vouldn’t do, egsept dat idt vouldn’t go 
t’rough de shpout. Be sure dat efery 
ding in Nature ish vorked right; you 
gan’t improve idts machinery. All de 
same, idt ish gontinually improving or 
altering idts own. 

“ Now take de Cataaetum, anoder Sout* 
American orchid. De lip hangs down- 
vards. In de middle ish a deep cavitj', 
bordered by crests. Dere ish no negtar, 
budt de vails of dis cavity are shveet und 
fleshy, und insegts gome to gnaw dem. 
Y^oost ofer de cavity are two long tapering 
horns—triggers, no less. -Suppose a large 
insegt gome—a humble-bee, for instance; 
he must toush de left-hand trigger—he 
gan’t help idt. Inshtantly de gun goes 
off 1—I pudt idt dat vay. De flower shoots 
oudt idts pollen, und de viscid disc shticks 
to de bee’s t’orax ; if no bee ish dere—if 
someding else toush de trigger, de pollen 
vill flv drei feet I De bee gan’t get rid of 
dat snticky disc; dat tiny bit of cement 
vill support a vei^ht of drei ounces! 
Presently de bee visits a female flower. 
De ligament breaks, und he leaves de 
pollen on de shtigma; so dat flower ish 
fertilised. Budt I forget someding im¬ 
portant. De pollen ish nodt left to take 
idts shance, anyhow. Idt seems idtself 
to have life; idt’s capable of movement 
on de bee’s t’orax. yW know vhat idt’s 
like, roughly—a knob adt de top of a tube, 
mit a shticky, flat disc adt do bottom ? 
Yhen dat disc shtrikes de bee, de tube ish 
nearlj' perpendicular. A liddle vhile—to 
gife time JoY de bee to get to anoder 
flower—und de pollen tube mofes; idt 
svings down until idt’s nearly horizontal; 
idt points de pollen ofer de bee’s head 
horizontally. De bee gannot pudt idts 
head anyvhere mitout pudting de pollen 
in first! ” 

“ I reck’n,skipper,’’Bounceinterrupted, 

“ that the flowers you’m a talking about 
must bo alive. \^eer do they grow? 

I never seed nothing of w’hat you’ve 
said.” 

“ Dat’s nodt de flowers’ fault! ” Hertz 
retorted scornfully. “Blame your own 
miserable blind eyes! ” After a pause 
he added, more kindly, “Budt gonsolo 
yourself, my goodt fellow, you see ash 
moosh ash ninety-nine men in a hundred. 
More, perhaps. Y’ou saw do ‘ blue ’ 
orchid, vhich Wing us all here ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, skipper I ” Boimce rejoined, 

“ I saw it right enough; an’ when I sees 
it again, I won’t forget to sing out.” 

“ Now look adt de CypTiped/mr. 1 1 ” 
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Hertz resumed. “ Ash you know, de lip 
ish like a shlipper. Now if a bee enters 
de pousli or shlipper fbr shveets, he j^an’t ' 
get oiuU de sjune vay, because de upper 
vails are smoot’, und de top edges turned 
invards; he falls back efery time. He 
shtruggles about—perhaps he crawls oop ! 
to de toe—no vay oudt dere. Hen he ■ 
tries de heel. Ach ! dere are two shmall I 
holes ! ‘ Ach I ’ he say to himself, ‘ dis | 
vay I go ! ’ Budt close dere are de i 
shtigma und pollen, und he gan’t get ‘ 
t’rough mitout taking de pollen mit him. ! 
He flies to anoder shlipper und gets in; 
he hafe to get oudt de same vay ash before, 
imd dere he leaves de pollen ! 

“ Some orchids close up like a box ash 
soon ash an insegt enters, und idt hafe to 
force a vay oudt adt de veakest shpot. 
Budt adt dat veak shpot de shtigma und 
pollen are sure to be found, imd de insegt 
must broosh against dem, or die in idts 
prison.” 

“ And we may understand as a general 
rule,” said Harry, “ that all flowers are j 
desired and furnished so as to attract the i 
particular insect best adapted to fertilise ' 
them ? Some require large humble bees; ' 
some must have small bees ; some wasps, • 
some flies, some butterflies, some moths.” 

“ JaHe Angrcecum seacjiiiju duley ! 
a Madagascar orchid, mit flow'ers like | 
shtars of snowvhite vax, has a negtary, a i 
tube elefen inches long, mit de negtar adt I 
de bottom. Vhat dat prove, dink you ? ” j 

“ I can’t say,” Harry answered. 

“ Idt proves dat in Madagascar dere ish i 
a mot’ mit a proboscis ten or elefen inches j 
long. I hafe nodt seen idt, budt idt must 
egsist, or de orchid gould ncfdt. I vill tell 
vou vhy. He pollen imd shtigma are at de , 
mout’ of de tube. If a mot’ mit a short pro¬ 
boscis vent, he vould nodt be able to reash 
de negtar, so he vould nodt trouble. If 
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de negtary vas full to do brim his pro¬ 
boscis vould not be t’ick enough to press 
against idts sides, so de pollen vould nodt 
1)0 garried avay, egsept by shance. No ; 
idt must be a tremendous proboscis, long 
und t ick adt de base I ” 

“ But,” said Jack, “ a moth with a pro¬ 
boscis ten inches long must be an extra¬ 
ordinary creature ! ” 

“ Jo. / und SOI sh a mot’ ish known to eg¬ 
sist. In Brazil dere ish a sphinx mot’ 
mit a proboscis of dat lengt’ ? Vhen nodt 
in use idt ish gurled oop in a shpiral of 
tventy vindings.” 

” So if the moth became extinct the 
Angr cecum aesquijjcdalc would also cease 
to exist, unless it were ai'tilicially fer¬ 
tilised ? ” 

“ Yoost ash de Vanilla aromaticay de 
orchid from vhish ve get de vanilla of 
commerce. Vhen idt ish grown in foreign 
gountries idt ish artificially fertilised. Xu 
idts American home dere egsists some in¬ 
segt adapted for de vork vhish ish nodt 
known in dose foreign gountries. Yoost 
again ash de red clover, vhish sets no 
seeds in some of de Britisch colonies be¬ 
cause dere are no hiunble bees, und de 
hive bee’s proboscis ish nodt long enough. 
I shpeak a vordt about NepenVcs —de 
‘ pitchers ’ vhish ve hafe seen so moosh 
of. 

“ He Nepent'e ish von of de many plants 
able to digest animal matter; und idt ish 
said, mit trut’ I believe, dat soosh plants 
grow more vigorously ash oders. I 
vonce found a dead rat in a pitcher ; budt 
I don't dink idt able to digest dat—idt 
take a long time, anyvay. Budt idt di¬ 
gests insegts mit ease. Some are lined 
mit hairs pointing downyards, so dat de 
insegts gan’t crawl oudt. He lid of some 
opens mid shuts idt shuts, be sure, vhen 
someding’s gone inside ! Budt I dink de 
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most vonderful ding about a pitcher ish 
I dis—vhat I gan't oondershtand. Hevas- 
ser mitin—und you know some vill hold 
two quarts -ish acid ; idt absorbs und di¬ 
gests de insegts so oonfortunate ash to get 
in idt. B,iidt if you take avay dat vasser 
before de pitcher has been egsited—dat 
ish, before an insegt has been in idt, idt vont 
digest any dings, yet idt ish yoost ash 
acid ! Hen dere ish de coil in de petiole, 
Y^ou oondershtand ?—de shtalk. Idt 
leaves do shtem ash a flat leaf, den con¬ 
tracts to a shtalk mit a coil in idt, imd 
de pitcher at de end. Hat coil enables de 
plant to climb—it tvines round any sup¬ 
port dat may be handy ; if dere is nodings 
to coil round, idt coils yoost de same, 
round nodings. I dink I hafe talked 
enough to-nightour Hyak friends are 
oudt in do cold; dey not oondershtand a 
vordt ? ” 

Nevertheless no lecturer ever had a 
more attentive audience than those 
unlearned Hyaks. Certainly not one 
of them understood a word. Equally 
certain was it that not one of them 
missed a sentence. What they thought 
of it all is another matter. 

Hertz gathered his rugs together and 
arranged liis mosquito curtain. Bounce 
lit his pipe, and curled up to enjoy it. 
The youths lay down near Boy ; another 
deer might visit the neighbourhood. 

The lang-kan was the centre of a 
beautiful picture. The silver moonlight 
illmninatcd the masses of vegetation^ 
now sparkling bright where a beam 
fell, noW', wdien a cloud swept overhead, 
dark and indistinct. Swarms of fireflies 
flashed among the trees. Music was not 
; wanting. The rushing stream, close at 
hand—the bell of tlie wild deer, far 
I distant; a thousand ditferent sounds from 
, the jmigle, all musical! 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE ANH THE BREEZE. 
By Gordon Stables, m.d., c.m., r.n.. 

Author of “ The Cruise of the Stioubird," “ Our Hotne in the Silver W, s(f dr., dr. 


CHAPTER XI.- 

“ There’s many a slip, 

*Twixt the cup and the lip.** 

08T certainly there is. For example, 
the Valorous left the Bermudas en 
route for England, and though her crew 
had not been long out, they w'ere never¬ 
theless rejoiced that they seemed destined 
so soon to see once again the chalky 
cliffs that frown over the waves on its 
southern shore. So everything on board 
went on as happily, ay, and as merrily as 
marriage bells. 

Even Jack Skye seemed to know” that 
he was homeward bound, and grew more 
amiable in temper than ever. The only 
individual on board that he had made up 
his mind not to forgive imder any pretence 
whatever was Mr. Reade, the marine 
officer. 

This gentleman hod managed to repair 
hiswonderfiil camera, and was now as busy 
over taking shots at everything that 
might serve to illustrate tlie book he was 
writing, or said he was writing. 


HOMEWARD BOUND—THE NIGHT ATTACK—IN A 
The junior surgeon Honald went about | 
his work in his own quiet way, and j 

§ reached an impressive sermon on Sun- ' 
ays. The yoimg officers had really come 
to respect the man, so they did not butter | 
his fiddle bow any more, and Honald w'as i 
thus enabled to while away the long fore- I 
nights after sunset by playing the beau- j 
ti& but rather melancholy airs of Green i 
Caledonia, his native land. 

Jack Skye stuck to his studies—yes, I | 
mean Jack Skye, not Jack Ross—and took | 
kindly to every trick the men tried to i 
teach him, so that they soon had him | 
walking slowly and solemnly round the i 
deck with a little clean clay pipe in his 
mouth and a jaunty wee cap on his head, 
arm in arm with Jocko the monkey. , 
Jocko seemed impressed with a deep , 
sense of the responsibility of his charge, , 
and w’alked very steadily indeed. 

The next step in the advancement of ; 
Jack’s education was teaching him to i 
walk w”ith a dress on. The dress con- ; 
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sisted of a lady’s bonnet, prettily bedecked 
with ribbons, a black jacket,,and lady’s 
skirt—not too long. 

He was then called Mrs. Jocko, and 
the monkey was prouder than ever to 
take his companion’s arm. 

But the ship’s fiddler—and there was a 
ship’s fiddler on the Valorous—used to be 
called upon to play a march, and it was 
good as any farce to see that solemn-faced 
Jocko and the still more .solemn old- 
fashioned Mrs. Jocko marching along 
towards the quarter-deck. The senior 
officers enjoyed the ridiculous fun as much 
as anybody on board, and even Captain 
Scullamore was not above taking a hearty 
laugh at the pair. Moll the magpie fried 
more than once to spoil the fim by alight¬ 
ing behind them and peckmg their backs. 
Once Jocko caught her by the wing and 
pulled out a flight feather, w'hich he 
jauntily stuck m one side of his mouth, 
then continued the droll promenade. 

AVell, as for Jack Ross, he too continued 
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to study, with commendable assiduity, 
only he now and then had a fit of pro¬ 
crastination and fell back upon “Tom 
Cringle,” after which he duly punished 
liimself by going either udihout his 
dinner or his breakfast. No one but 
Jerry Smart knew the meaning of those 
self-inflicted fasts, and he told nobody. 

1 am sure that the friendship that had 
sprung up between the two lads was very 
real. If .1 said that they now loved each 
other as brothers, I should not be very far 
wrong. 

Of course Jack had no watch to keep, 
but he begged leave of the first lieutenant 
to keep watch along with Jerry. 

“ Well, my boy, I’ll tell you how it is,” 
said the lieutenant, “ if I permit you tw^o 
lads to be together during duty hours, is 
there not the probability of duty suffering 
in some way ? ” 

“But,” he added, as he noted the look 
of misery on Jack’s face, “ I’m willing to 
let you try. I believe you are intended 
for the Service, and that you want to get 
up to the ropes and the routine; isn’t 
that it ? ” ^ 

“ Precisely so, sir,” answered Jack, his 
face now as bright as the moon. “ That 

it, sir.” 

“ Well, Jack Boss, I think all the more 
of you anyhow, for coming to me and 
asking leave. Many a boy would have 
taken another course.” 

Jack coloured w'ith delight, and after 
saluting the officer, went off to tell Jen-y 
the result of his mission. 

So his Mend Jerry became, in a 
manner of speaking, Jack’s teacher; but 
he had another, the rough old bos’n him¬ 
self. He was rough and he w'as red faced, 
and suffered fi:om a -kind of constitutional 
hoarseness, as if at some remote period of 
his life he had attempted to swallow a 
rod-hot poker; but nevertheless 0.1 a 
stormy night his voice could be heard 
high above the raving wind and the bass 
roar of the breaking waves. 

Then there was Dr. Grant, to fay 
nothing of the schoolmaster himself, who 
spent many a half hour with Jack when 
off duty. So I think the reader will agree 
with me, that never had a lad in this 
world a better chance of getting 011 with 
his work. 

Oh, but that terrible habit of procrasti¬ 
nation I Really it is a sad complaint, fur I 
have seen so much of it—and indeed at 
one time of my life I used to suffer from 
it myself—that I really have come to look 
upon it as almost a disease. And there 
Avere days when Jock Boss could— riot — 
Avork. 

Dr. Grant would kindly take a lenient 
view of the matter. 

“ Never mind, lad,” he would say, when 
Jack came to him half crying, saying that 
his head felt all of a buzz, that he felt 
awfully idle, and that when lie attempted 
to study he either fell half asleep or his 
mind went wandering away against his 
Avill to subjects tliat he really did not 
desire to think about at all. 

“Never mind, lad, you may work all 
the better fer it to-morroAA'.” 

“ Oh, but I hate myself so,”Jack would 
reply in a vexed and querulous tone. 

WcU, there is this to be said about pro¬ 
crastination—if it be a disease, it is one 
that you can cure by conquering, and 
cA'ery victory you gain over it makes the 
subsequent victory all the more certain, 


till at long last you wonder w’hy ever you 
ccu’.d have suffered from the ailment at 
aU. 

One night Jack was awakened out of 
an uneasy kind of slumber by the notes 
of the bugle soimding to arms, followed 
almost immediately by the most terrible 
“ hallibuloo,” as bandie would haA'e called 
it, that ever he remembered. 

Jack had been dreaming about his 
father, and dreaming about a fearful 
battle in which his father Avas engaged. 1 
He had been aA\'akened by the bugle just | 
as his father was leading his bold High- ^ 
land soldiers up the face of a steep 
mountain, on which a fort aaos belching I 
forth fire and smoke. I 

It might have been the bugle that 1 
caused the dream, for even in a second 
of time or less one can dream of scenes 
and actions that in real life would take 
weeks to transpire. 

He sat up and rubbed his eyes and 
listened, and os he did so he distinctly 
heard the captain’s voice shouting : 

“ Enemy on the port bow! ” 

A moment after, Scott, his servant, and 
another man rushed aft and positively 
tore down the screen berth. 

“ Up, sir ; up, quick I ” shouted Sandie. 

Jack needed no second bidding. He 
sprang out of his cot and speedily ^ 
bundled on a portion of his clothes. 
Meanwhile down came his cot, and before 
Sandie marched off with it, he cried, | 
“Take the rest of your clothes in your | 
arms, and take the doggie too, and get { 
below at once before the gratings are 
put on.” 

Jack had barely time to obey before 
half-naked bluej^kets had taken pos¬ 
session of the two guns near where 
his berth had been, and he really was 
only half awake when he found him¬ 
self below near the door of the gun¬ 
room. 

Here he quickly finished dressing and 
walked in. 

Nobody here except the delicate clerk, 
who was yawning and saying “ A\’hat a 
bore I ” 

Jack was going to repl^*, Avhen: 

Brrrang ! went a great gun right over 
their heads. 

The sound was deafening, demoralising. 

Brrrang I Brrrang I Brrrang I went 
three other guns. There were the 
shouting of orders, the rattle of hand¬ 
spikes, and the loud intermittent tones of 
the bugle. 

The battle w^as begun in earnest. 

And it went on too for quite a long 
time, and so suffocating was the smoke 
down below in the gunroom and along 
the decks, that Jack could hardly 
breathe. 

At last there was a lull of a minute 
or two. 

“Ernest,” said Jack to the clerk, 
“had we not better go to pravers, you 
and I?” 

“Go to pwayahs!” said the delicate 
clerk, stickmg his glass in his eye and 
staring at Jack through the smoke. 

“ What on earth is there to pway foh ? ” 

“WTiy for Auctor^’, to be sure.” 

“Victowyl Why, my deah boy, do 
you weally think we are fighting in 
earnest? You are gweener than I had 
any idear of, ’pon honour.” 

Jack could not stand this, so for fear of 


losing liis temper he got up and went 
outside and sat on a sea-chest till the 
battle was all over. 

Then, black and grimy and tired, down 
with a rush came several of his mess¬ 
mates, Smart among the rest. 

About the same time the steward 
came aft with coffee. Then ship biscuits 
and butter was produced, and the wariiors 
made a hearty supper. 

“ Were you afraid, Jack ? ” said Jerry. 

“ I don’t know' that I was afraid,” re¬ 
plied Jack, “ but I really thought we were 
attacked by an enemy of some kind.” 

“ Pirates ? eh? ” 

“ Well, I didn’t knoA\', you see.” 

“And-” began the delicate clerk, 

laughing. 

“ And-” said Jack, interrupting him,' 

for he really felt angry for the fii st time 
since he had come on board the ship, 

“ and I proposed to Mr. La-di-dav^- there 
to go to prayers. He is now going to tell 
it as a good joke.” 

“La-di-daw, as you call him, Bors, 
needn’t trouble,” said W’ilkins, putting in 
his oar. “ Bother it all, I’m a rough sort 
of a chap as ever fought a gun, but I 
wouldn’t turn to ridicule the proposition 
of any one to go to prayers at any time.” 

The clerk slunk aw ay to bed. Wilkins 
said it was the best place for old wives, 
and then Jack felt downright sorry he had 
spoken so warmly. Just like Jack! 

Jack Skye had been in a terrible state 
of fear during the engagement. No doubt 
he thought the world Avas coming to an 
end. He lay quaking for hours after he 
was once more placed at the foot of his 
master’s cot. And Jack Boss fell asleep, 
but it was only to commence the dream 
about his father where he had left it off. 

Now the following will doubtless be 
called a coincidence. It is true neverthe¬ 
less. and I offer no theory about the matter. 

It was night on the sea while Jack w'as 
I dreaming that strange dream, but it was 
daylight far away in one of the wildest 
regions of Afghanistan, and on this very day 
Captain Boss’s gallant regiment had scored 
a victory that as long as their flag waves 
over their bonnets blue shall- redoimd to 
their honour and glory. The Afghans 
had been beaten days and days before, 
though they hardly seemed to know it; 
they had been beaten by our English and 
Indian regiments combined, though with 
a slaughter on our side that it is painful 
to think about. 

And this enemy had retired—I will not 
say retreated, let us always be generous 
even in language to a brave foe—to one 
of their last strongholds on the mountain 
top, or on the hills as our Scottish soldiers 

would have said. General K-had 

wisely determined therefore to await the 
arrival of the Highlanders before attacking 
the heights. They had been scouring 
the country to the westAvard, skirmishing 
here and there, and driving those of the 
foe they did not kill or wound to seek 
safety in flight. The fugitives, however, 
hod joined the main Afghan army, and it 
was now fully 7,000 strong. 

The Highlanders arrived in the evening, 
tired, war-w'orn, and weary, and were 
w’elcomed with cheers and wild huzzas by 
the Englisli troops and the Ghoorkas. 

These latter hai'dy little felloAvs mixed 
themselves up with the Scotch, shaking 
' their hands and patting their brawny 
, shoulders in true Eiiiupean fashion, for 
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brave himself even to a fault, a Ghoorka 
dearly loves pluck and muscle. 

After a hearty supjier the Hipfhlanders, 
utterly fatigued after forced inarches of 
weeks, throw themselves on the ground 
just where they had stood, and, rolled in 
iheir plaids, were soon fast asleep. 

No bugle rang out on the still air n93ct 
morning. This would have but served 
to put the enemy on the alert, and every 
advantage must be taken uhen a mere 
handful of men—barely .500 in all~had 
to stand the brunt of a bayonet charge 
against such fearful odds. 

At the “ skreigh ” of day, after a hastily 
swallowed breakfast, the blue bonnets 
started to march over the border. Fain 
would they have heard the wild “ skirl ” 
of the bagpipes, but this was not to be to- 
daj*. 

Little they recked, however ; they were 
full of fight, as were the Ghoorkas and 
OGth who were to follow’ them up. To 
parody the old song: 

“The Afghani* would many a day 
Tell of the bloody fray, 

Wlicn the blue bonnets miircboil over the border.” 

Well, the border was just three 
miles wide, through jungle and open, but 
with two ugly foi^s to cross. They 
say Scotchmen never “gang back.” 
There would be no going bock to-day any¬ 
how, imtil they had taken the heights, and 
alas, many a bold young fellow w'ould 
never return at all. 

“Ah! few shall part wlirre many moot. 

The snow sliall be their wiiiiling sheet. 

And every turf beneath tlieir feet. 

Shall mark a soldier's cernet’ry.” 

There was no snow. It would have 
been better had there been. For to 
climb a mountain with sides as steep as a 
housetop “ wmds ” the best man that ever 
stepped. 


But the heights were entirely en- 
canopied in mist, which however w'as 
gradually lifting, and by the time the 
Highlanders reached the foot, it had en¬ 
tirely gone. The blue bonnets rested ton 
minutes before the “climb ” began. They 
would have rested a little longer, but 
presently a round shot told them that the 
enemy now knew of their whereabouts. 
The shot splintered a tree, and two men 
fell wounded. 

“ Up, guards, and at them t ” 

“ Hurrah.” 

Jack Ross’s father, his sword glittering 
in the morning sunshine, was at the head 
of his company. How gallant and brave 
he looked in the picturesque dress of his 
country ! 

“ On, men, on ! ” he shouted. ** Shoulder 
to shoulder! ” 

Donald McDonald, his sergeant-major, 
who when asked his nsimc used to reply, 
‘‘ It is a Donald and another Donald, with 
a wee thochtic between them,” Donald, 
I say, caught his captain’s enthusiasm, 
and even raised a laugh in the ranks as 
he shouted: 

“ On, lads, on! Sure it wouldn’t be polite 
at all at all, to keep tho enemy waiting 
whatefer.” 

It was a more difficult ascent than had 
been anticipated—an ascent tliat would 
have pumped any troops save mountain¬ 
eers. They went bravely up, however, well 
scattered in skirmishing order. 

They would rally at the top. To have 
ascended in close order would have been 
to court destruction, for ever and anon a 
shot tore through the columns, and great 
stones came rolling down. The Ghoorkas 
now at the hill foot had the benefit of 
those stones, for half way down they 
shivered into fragments and fell on them 
like grapnel. 

But see, the hilltop is carried. 

(To br continved.) 


UVildly now the bagpipes scream forth 
their warlike music, but the sound is 
almost drowned in the wild slogan of the 
Highlanders: 

“ Scotland for ever! ” 

On they pour towards those belching 
guns. Onwards through fire and smoke 
and blood. "Who can deny them ? They 
are there now, at the very throats of the 
Afghans, who in dozens and scores are 
doubled dead over their gims or thrown 
beneath. 

The brief fight is soon over. 

The Highlanders are victorious, but 
panting and winded, and fain to lean 
on their rifles. But onward come the 
Ghoorkas, and precipitate themselves 
dow’n the hill after the flying foe, and so 
the rout is complete, and victory is ours. 

Even the retreat of the enemy is almost 
completely cut off by the gallant CCth, 
the lads of Reading and Berks, the men 
who hail fjjom the very spot where I am 
now penning these lines. 

Victory! What a glorious thing it is 
when one is still standing hot-headed on 
the battlefield. But when one cools down, 
how sad is all around. The moons and 
feeble cries and plaints of the wounded, 
the dead in such strange and appalling 
attitudes, blood and broken armour every¬ 
where. Ah 1 war is a terrible thing. 

Slowly dow’n the hill, tenderly supported 
in comrades’ arms, many a sturdy High¬ 
lander was borne. And among these 
was gallant Captain Ross. His shoulder 
was shattered, his left arm blown away. 
Would he live ? the general asked with 
thoughtful solicitude. 

The surgeon shook his head. 

Ross opened his languid eyes. 

“ Tell my w*ife,” he said weakly, “and 
tell Ella that-” 

He said no more, but relapsed into 
insensibility. 


HOW TO AVOID SOME TBOTJBIES OF A CONJDEEE. 


S oxE short time since I read an amusing 
article in these columns by Mr. D. Ernest 
Watson, entitled “ A Conjurer’s Troubles.” 
As an amusing article there was no fault to 
find with it, and I can only admire the 
generous way in which the autlior turns the 
laugh against himself in his various sad 
experiences. But many of the readers of the 
“B. O. P.” aim at gaining a more lofty 
position in modem magic than the author 
represents himself as having attained. And 
for their sakes I think a few further words 
on the subject may not be out of place. At 
the outset I would have it distinctly under¬ 
stood that the following remarks are prompted 
by no cavilling spirit, but by a sincere desire 
alone to help forward young conjurers; and 
they are to taken not as controverting Mr. 
Watson’s statements, but as supplementing 
them. My experience in magic, both public 
and drawing-room performances, in town as 
well as in the provinces, is now a lengthy 
one, and I feel I can therefore speak with 
some authority on the matter. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Watson says, 
that difficulties will occasionally arise ; but 
with a performer who is well up to his work, 
they will arise 'previous to the show, wf 
during it 


By Somerville Gibney, 

A%Uhor t^f " A Hfrtic Atlraetion^** etc. 

The one great rule in conjuring, as 1 have 
pointed out in previous articles on the 
subject, is practice and dtie preparation. 
Without these you will have, and you deserve 
to have, troubles. Many people seem to look 
on a conjurer as a clown or buffoon, who only 
appears to make sport for them, and as a 
subject for their laughter. A conjurer who 
has any respect for himself and his art, for 
it is an art, w'ill not suffer this for a moment. 
It is true he is an entertainer, but his enter¬ 
tainment is provided by skill and cleverness, 
not by folly and clowning—mind you, I don’t 
mean to say for a moment that he should 
conduct his performance as if it were a most 
solemn function, and never allow a smile to 
appear on his face, or his audience to indulge 
in a laugh; but what I do say is that he 
should only suffer them to laugh with him, 
not at him. 

The first failure Mr. Watson mentions is 
when he really smashed a forty-guinea watch. 
What was the cause of this ? ^s not having 
properly examined his stage beforehand and 
ascertained that everything was secure and 
firm. I am constantly giving performances 
in country villages, where the stage is the 
work of the village carpenter—a very worthy 
man, no doubt, but not given to being too 


exact and particular—and knowing this, my 
first proceeding on arriving at the room 
where the show is to take place (generally 
the schoolroom) is to examine the stage, and 
have all springy or loose boards made secure, 
so that the table may not move in the 
slightest; if it did, your apparatus might be 
upset at a critical moment, and something 
exposed which would at once spoil an illusion. 
Another reason. When giving a performance 
you require the whole of your attention, and 
the treading on a loose or springj' ^ard 
would distract it at once. And therefore I 
say let your first care before a public per¬ 
formance be that your stage is firm and 
safe and your table solid and immov¬ 
able. 

The trouble mentioned by Mr. Watson as 
arising from precocious boys is very easily 
overcome by a little firmness. I have per¬ 
formed before many from time to time, and 
directly they show the slightest signs of 
becoming troublesome I come to a dead stop, 
nor will I proceed until perfect quiet is 
restored. Should the audience be a mixed 
one, the elder portion, recognising that their 
own amusement stands a good chance of 
being seriously interfered with, soon take the 
offenders under their special care, and out 
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they go neck-and-crop, or else are very closely 
watched over and kept in subjection. 

But to return to the author’s troubles ; the 
next one of which is the not having had the 
various articles he required sent round to the 
hall as promised. Without proper care this 
is certainly apt to arise. When I accept an 
engagement away from home, I endeavour 
to arrange my programme so as to necessitate 
the use of as few articles as possible that I 
cannot carry with me conveniently. And in 
writing to the person offering the engagement | 
I state plainly exactly what I shall need, and 
then on arriving at the hall I go over the list j 
and see that everything is there, and what is j 
missing has to be produced before I com- . 
mence. The thing is easily managed if you 
are firm. I don’t mean sulky and dis- ; 
obliging, but simply firm. . 

The next trouble is being expected to con- [ 
jure in a drawing-room suddenly without | 
any preparation, and the author states that 
you are put down as “ ill-natured ” if you I 
refuse. I cannot quite agree with him in 1 
this, but at any rate I would sooner be j 
leemed ill-natured than perform under cir- j 
3umstances which would place me and my | 
art at a disadvantage. Many people there 
are who look on conjuring much as they look 
3n asking riddles, something that anyone can 
do if they only will, and these are the people 
who deem you “ill-natured” if you refuse. 
Refuse them by all means, I say ; it will teach 
them to regard mjigic a little more respect¬ 
fully. To expect a conjurer to perfonn 1 
suddenly in a drawing-room is much the I 
same as asking a singer for a song wdien , 
there is nothing to accompany him on. It j 
is not to be expected of him. But on the 
jther hand a very good effect may be 
jbtaiued by coming prepared w ith the small 
pieces of apparatus which are required for 
some tricks to a house where you think you 
may by chance be asked to exhibit, and then 
if you are asked you can quietly consent, 
Ind your performance will appear to the un¬ 
initiated to be the outcome of the moment, 
ind free from all preparation. But even 
then do7i^t perform until you have got your 
audience properly seated at one end of the 
room, and a table and lights placed facing 
them ; don’t risk any chance of detection by 
performing tricks only suited to the stage, 
and above all don’t be led away into doing 
little bits of tricks, passes, palming, etc., 
which apart from the glamour of a regular 
trick are more easily seen through. There 
are many very pretty tricks w'hich can only 
be exhibited in a drawing-room ; in a public 
hall some of the audience being too far from 
the stage to see the articles made use of. 
Make up your programme from these, for the 
apparatus required is sure to be small and 
portable. 

The last of the author’s troubles, when. 


according to his account, he stood a very 
good chance of losing his life, partly through 
his owm carelessness, and partly through the 
idiotic buffoonery of the person who assisted 
him, w'ould have been avoided if he had 
made due preparation. 

In the first place every conjurer should 
have his own pistol, and that not a duelling 
one with a hair trigger. The very fact that 
the author had Twt his own showed that he 
was not properly prepared. Pistol tricks are 
always risky ones, and require great care in 
performing them. As a general rule the 
pistol should only be used by the performer 
himself, because, as in the case of the author, 
it may chance that the person selected as 
assistant turns out an idiot, when there is 
no knowing w'hat he will do. Had I found 
myself in the position described, I should 
have dismissed the idiot on his first symptoms 
of folly, for to have attempted the trick with 
such a specimen would only have been court¬ 
ing failure. The success of pistol tricks in 
almost every case depends on the weapon 
being fired at a particular moment, and 
unless you fire yourself you can never be 
sure of this. 

It is a good rule for young magicians to do 
as much as they possibly can themselves, and 
when they are compelled to use an assistant 
only to give him the very simplest duties to 
perform : for ten to one he will be so nervous 
when he finds himself before the audience 
that if he can make a mistake he will. 
Again, pistol tricks are not favourites with 
ladies ; the explosion startles them, and many 
have a wholesome horror of firearms in any 
shape, and even when unloaded. Performers 
are finding this out, and the pistol does not 
play nearly so important a part in a magi¬ 
cian’s rdpertoire as formerly. But now, just 
for the sake of argument, I w’ill suppose that 
a properly prepared and practised conjurer 
found himself in the position described by 
the author, viz. unable to continue the trick 
! save at the risk of his own life. He would 
j not have acted as the author did ; far from 
! it. He w^ould have remembered that golden 
I rule of the magician’s, never to own to a 
failure, and w'ould have made some excuse, 

; the more absurd the better, for not continu- 
i ing. I say the more absurd the better, 
because the very absurdity would have tickled 
the minds of hiis audience, and drawn their 
attention for a few moments from the failure, 
during which he would have had time to 
introduce something fresh to them. 

I remember being present at an entertain¬ 
ment where the chemicals employed in one 
of the tricks failed in their action, which 
meant that the result must end in absolute 
disaster. What did the magician do ? Did 
he own to non-success and offer an apology? 
Not a bit of it. He assumed an air of 
startled horror, and inquired what day of 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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the month it was. On being informed, he 
rattled off some astrological “ gag ” about 
Jupiter being in the fifth house and Venus 
in the first, and the aspect being so malevo¬ 
lent that it would be positively courting 
danger were he to continue the experiment 
under the existing conditions, and then 
finished up with an apology, not for the 
failure, but for his own forgetfulness in 
having so nearly placed his audience in great 
peril. The effect was curious. No one knew 
whether he was in jest or eaniest, and before 
they could come to any conclusion he had 
enchained their attention w-ith a new marvel 
which went all right. After the show was 
over I actually heard one of the audience 
inquiring of him if matters were really a.s 
he had stated. And I feel positive that not 
more than two or three out of those who had 
been watching him knew that the trick had 
really failed. 

And this reminds me of another rule for 
young magicians. Never give your audience 
time to think during the progress of the 
experiments, but keep their wits and attention 
on the strain. They may, and probably will, 
think after the show is over, but then many 
incidents will be jumbled together in their 
minds, and in some minor details their 
memories are bound to fail them, so that 
though they may have a general impression 
of the marvels they have witnessed, they will 
have forgotten exactly the various movements 
and actions of the performer, and will there¬ 
fore be far less likely to find out “ how it was 
done.” 

And now before finishing I must offer a 
word of apology for myself. I fear this 
article may appear to some readers very 
egotistical and conceited, but that is the very 
last thing I wish it to be. I find I have used 
the word I a tremendous lot of times, but in 
writing an article of this description it 
appears to me to be the best plan when in 
want of an illustration to make use of one 
(if possible) drawn from your own experience, 
because you are acquainted with all the 
surroundings, and better able to draw the 
deductions than if you used one taken on 
hearsay about which you knew little. 

Then again, some may say I have written 
as if I never had failed and my career had 
been a succession of triumphs. Of course 
that is wrong—but no, I must not forget the 
rule I impressed on you only just now, 
“ never own to a failure.” And I’ll set you 
a good example, 1 won't own to one. You of 
course may have your own ideas on the 
matter, they are nothing to me; I have not 
owned to a failure. 

And lastly, let me repeat what I said at the 
commencement, that this article owes its 
existence solely to a sincere desire to help 
forward young magicians, and not to a wish 
to pick holes in the work of a brother writer. 
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WHICH IS THE WAY TO THE SEA? 

By Franklin Fox, late Capt. P. and O. Service, 

Author of “ Conqueror Compass,** I/oie to send a Itoff to Sea," etc. 





I S assuming the character and office of a f 
finger-post (for this occasion only), I hope I 
to be as useful to boys wanting to get to sea I 
as the rural indicator of the right road is to 
landsmen, my object in this present writing ' 
being to point out as far as I am able, and ; 
in short and concise fashion, the best plan ' 
for boys, and their friends for them, to adopt 
when desirous of becoming sailors, and sue- • 
ceeding in the career a sea life offers. 

Some time ago, three persons in different [ 
positions of life consulted me on this very 
subject. The first was a clergyman, w'ho 
had a son, a fine handsome lad of fourteen, 
very anxious to get to sea, but quite at a 
loss how to proceed. . 

The second was a gentleman of philan¬ 


thropic turn of mind, who was at the moment 
particularly interested about the welfare of 
a poor but respectable family. There were 
a number of children, but the attention of my 
friend had been especially drawn to one of the 
boys, between twelve and thirteen years of 
age, who gave his parents much cause for 
anxiety, for he was about as wild a youngster 
as could be imagined. No mischief of any 
kind was afoot in the neighbourhood where 
these people lived in which this boy had not 
an active share. In fact, as my visitor ex¬ 
pressed it, 

“ He’s about as reckless and wild as they 
are made.” 

“ Do you think he is naturally of a bad 
disposition ? Has he ever been accused of 
stealing anything beyond apples and so on ? ” 
said I. 

‘‘ That’s just the point,” replied my friend. 
“ He has all the inherent qualities necessary 
for a bold and gallant sailor, which, if turned 
in a wrong direction by bad company and 
temptation, may soon make him a thief or 
worse. I want to get him to sea. It would 
save the boy, and I am sure he would be a 
good sailor. Can you point out how it is to 
be done ? ” 

The third applicant was a man who had 
a large business as a carrier of goods and 
furniture, which he had gradually developed 
by his own exertions. He wanted his son, 
a fairly educated youth of about sixteen or 
seventeen, to become a marine engineer, and 
he desired to a.sk of me how he had better 
set about doing so. 

I do not see that I can better my assumed 
character of finger-post than by jotting 
down the information I gave to those three 
applicants in the order in which they came 
to me, and will therefore begin with the 
request of the clergyman who desired to 
know the best way for his son to make a 
start in the merchant service, with a view to 
his having such a chance of success in it as 
with good conduct and perseverance the lad 
might eventually attain the top of the ladder 
of sea life, and become a master mariner and 


command a ship. “ Of course you have 
decided that you won’t put your lad in the 
Koyal Navy ? ” I inquired of the clergy¬ 
man. 

“ Yes, I think so. I’m afraid, in the first 
place, that I have not even enough interest 
to get him a nomination for the Britannia, 
which I believe is the only way of enter¬ 
ing Her Majesty’s naval service as an 
officer.” 

“ Yes—that is the only way,” said I; “he 
must get a nomination for the Britannia. 
You can see all details of who can give such 
nominations and all other information on 
the point in the Royal Navy List, published 
every quarter.” 

“ I am aware of that,” replied the clergy¬ 
man, “ and have given up the idea of the 
Navy. In addition to the difficulty of getting 
a nomination, there is a question of ex¬ 
pense.” 

i “ About £80 a year for his first years in the 
I service, besides his uniforms and some 
other items, supposing he passes out of 
the Britannia? ” 

I “ Just BO,” observed my friend ; “ I would 
prefer him to try the merchant service. 

I Which do you consider the best plan to 
! adopt ? ” 

“ Send him to either the Conway or 
I Worcester school ships,” said I. 

“ Yes, I have thought of that,” replied 
my friend ; “ but although I am told there are 
considerable advantages attached to such a 
course, I should like my son to go to sea 
direct from home. If he does not like the 
life, as I think very probably he may not, he 
can give it up after one voyage, and there 
would be an end of the matter, and he could 
turn his attention to some other mode of 
' employment.” 

“ The best thing to be done then in that 
! case is to start him as an apprentice or 
’ midshipman in one of the sailing ships 
I trading to New Zealand or Australia, where 
I he could learn his profession thoroughly, 

I and if he decided to persevere in it, continue 
I on until he had pa.ssed his examinations, 
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when the mail steam companies might be 
lookei to for an opening for further advance¬ 
ment.” 

“That’s just the mode I think would be 
best for him to proceed in,” said my visitor. 
“ Bui I am quite unfamiliar with the names 
of any shipowners, or what expense would 
be incuned in the matter.” 

“ There are about 150 shipowners—steam 
and sailing shipowners—whose names appear 
in the London Directory, those that employ 
steam vessels exclusively being so specified, 
so that there is plenty of choice,” re¬ 
marked I. “It is true that many of them 
will not, or rather have not, since the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws, made it a 
rule to carry apprentices. The best known 
firm of shipowners who do take both mid¬ 
shipmen and apprentices is that of Messrs. 
Devitt and Moore, 39 Fenchurch Street.” 

“Ah, yes, I have heard of them,” said 
the clergyman. “ Did not Lord Brassey 
arrange some sort of scheme for sending 
young gentlemen to sea with them? ” 

“ Yes; he suggested that Devitt and 
Moore should devote two of their vessels ex¬ 
pressly to this object. The ships are called 
the Hesperu.s and the Harbinger, and they 
each carry ten or a dozen young gentlemen 
as midshipmen.” 

“ There is some outlay attached to this on 
the part of the lads* fnends, I suppose ? ” 
asked the clergyman. 

“ Of course,” replied I. “ They could 
hardly be lodged and fed and taught their 
business on board ship for nothing. I 
should say that the three voyages in either 
of those ships, or about four years at sea,, 
would cost something like £300 from first to 
last.” 

“ That is a good deal of money,” remarked 
my friend. “ What are the premiums for 
midshipmen in the same firm’s ordinary 
ships?” 

“They vary from £100 to £150 for the 
three voyages. £70 the first ti-ip, £40 the 
second, and £30 the third, is about the 
usual figure; but it is always a subject of 
special arrangement, and then there are out¬ 
fits and mess money.” 

“ You mentioned apprentices just now; 
that surely could be managed cheaper, could 
it not ? 1 mean sending my boy to sea as 
an apprentice instead of a midshipman.” 

“ Oh yes, very much cheaper. The pre¬ 
mium in the same class of ships would only 
be £50 for five yeais, and on other vessels 
£30 is often taken.” 

“What’s the difference between going to 
sea as a midshipman and as an apprentice ? ’* 
inquired the clergyman. 

“ Well, the former has an easier time of 
it,” replied I. “ He pays his money to go 
to sea as ‘a gentleman.’ Wears a jacket 
with brass buttons, and a cap with a crest or 
a flag on it. He has better food than the 
apprentice, who wears a canvas ‘ jumper * 
or a blue guernsey and a Scotch cap or straw 
hat, and he is altogether a person of more 
distinction on board than the apprentice, 
who soon after he has joined becomes 
familiar with the tar bucket, the grease pot, 
and the broom,” replied I. 

“ But the apprentice is taught his business 
equally well with the middy, is he not?” 
asked my friend. 

“ Most undoubtedly ho is, in all good 
employs; and to tell you the truth, if I had a 
dozen sons wanting to go to sea, I would 
rather send them as apprentices than as 
midshipmen. It is the legitimate mode of 
commencing a career in the merchant ser¬ 
vice, and I believe the surest way to success 
in the business.” 

“ Thanks very much,” replied the clergy¬ 
man, rising to go; “I think I shall follow 
your advice. But then you know the boy’s 


mother won’t like her dear* Charlie to rough 
it too much.” 

“ That’s it,” replied I, seeing my friend 
out. “ Indulgent parents and the boys’ love 
of gilt buttons support the premiums.” 

My second visitor soon after appeared 
upon the scene, and wanted to know how 
he should proceed to get the wild young 
rascal he had referred to before a berth at 
sea. 

“ Ho has a father and mother,” said I, 

“ and is not therefore eligible for the War- 
spite, so that the only way I can see for it is 
to send him into the Navy as a second-class 
boy—that is, if they will take him.” 

“ Could you not suggest anything in the 
merchant service ? ” said the applicant. 

“ Oh yes, but berths as ship’s boys in 
merchant ships can only be got, as far as I 
am aware, by personal application on board 
to the captain, and in order to do that the 
boy must make the round of the docks where 
vessels are taking in cargo.” 

“ You don’t happen to know any captain 
yourself to whom you could introduce me ? ” 
said my visitor. 

“ I am afraid I cannot help you in that 
way at this moment,” said I. “ Most of my 
old friends have either gone into steam com¬ 
panies, retired like myself, or joined the 
great majority in a better world.” 

“Do you think the Navy would be the best 
thing for the boy yourself ? ” 

“ Well, from what you tell me about the 
lad,I should imagine,” replied I, “that the 
strict discipline he would be under in the 
Royal'Navy might prove more beneficial than 
any other course of treatment.” 

“And how can I get him in the Royal 
Navy ? ” said my friend. 

“You have only to apply at the ren¬ 
dezvous, in Trafalgar Square I believe it is, 
or at the Admiralty in London; or if you 
have the opportunity of visiting Plymouth 
or Portsmouth you might try and get him in 
one of the exercising brigs manned by boys, 
or place him on board the St. Vincent, the 
receiving ship for boys at the latter 
port.” 

“ Thanks very much,” replied my friend. 

“ I daresay the Navy would be the best place 
for the boy, but I am afraid there would be 
but little prospect of his ever rising above 
the grade of a seaman or petty oflBcer, if he 
turned out eventually to be ever such a 
smart and deserving character.” 

“ No; I am afraid there is not any chance 
of rising from the ranks in the Royal Navy 
at present, whatever changes the future may 
bring about. The subject has had attention 
called to it, and at some future day perhaps, 
seamen if they rise to warrant oflicers may 
be eligible for commissions as lieutenants, 
for very distingui.shed service that is.” 

“ That is rather a remote contingency, I 
fear,” observed my visitor. “ I rather prefer 
the boy should have a try in the merchant 
service, where he may have a chance of be¬ 
coming a mate, or even a master, if he is 
steady and persevering.” 

“ He may or he may not,” replied I; 

“ you appear to overlook the fact that our 
merchant ship captains now, if they aspire 
to commands in the highest class of ships, 
are obliged to be educated men, and must 
possess qualifications of a high order to 
fill their posts successfully. If you want 
your young proteg6 to aspire to anything 
of that sort, you should send him to the 
School Board ship Shaftesbury in the first | 
place.” I 

“ No, I think I must try and get him a I 
berth as a cabin boy,” said the gentleman, i 
“and that you say can only be done by 
application personally on board vessels in 
the docks.” 

“ That is the only way I know of,” replied 


I, “ unless indeed you are acquainted with 
any shipowners or captains to whom you 
could mention the matter. Y’'ou might 
perhaps, if you do not know any one, write 
to the managers, Messrs. David Brown and 
Sons, of the Earl Sailing Ship Line (Limited), 
147 Leadenhall Street, and try if they would 
take the boy.” 

“Thanks —I will note the address,” re¬ 
plied my friend. “I suppose it would be 
better for the boy to go in a sailing ship 
than a steamer ? ” 

“ It affords the only prospect of his learn¬ 
ing his business,” said I. 

“ And is there really so much to leain to 
make a good sailor ? ” asked my friend, with 
some incredulity in his tone. 

“ There is a lot to acquire which is abso¬ 
lutely indispensable,” said I. “Ever since 
the days of Hippalus, who, as Captain 
Miller, of the Conway, tells us in his capital 
little book * Seaboard Sketches,’ 'was the 
earliest navigator who steered direct from 
Aden to India, making the now little known 
port of Mangalore for a landfall, navigation 
has been progressing as a science. Hip¬ 
palus made his trip a.d. 47. He was the 
first discoverer of the monsoons blowing re¬ 
gularly in the same direction for months, 
and he used to navigate his ship by throwing 
up birds and watching their flight to indicate 
where the land lay. The only mode of 
ascertaining the approach of the vessel to 
shore was by watching for snakes in the 
water or studying the direction of the wind, 
for Hippalus had neither sextant, chart, nor 
compass to steer by.” 

“ Ah I I daresay things are rather different 
now,” said my friend. “No doubt you are 
right in what you say about education. 1 
must see what 1 can do for the boy. Good 
morning 1 ” 

And the philanthropic gentleman left me. 
He was succeeded during the course of the 
day by another applicant, and his object was 
to get his son on board a steamer as a 
marine engineer. 

“ Has he had any practical experience of * 
the business carried on at a large works for 
the repairihg or making of marine engines,” 
said I. 

“ No, he is simply very fond of mechanics, 
and has a great turn in that direction; 
he tries to make models of various kinds.” 

“I am afraid that of itself wdll not do, 
without some time being spent at a work¬ 
shop where the various parts of an engine 
are made and where marine engines them¬ 
selves are constructed. I see that one of 
the first questions in the examination of 
engineers for the merchant service is, 

‘ Where, and for how long did you serve in 
works at tlie making or at the repairing of 
engines, and in what capacity ? ’ ” 

“ May I look at that little book ? ” asked 
my visitor, pointing to the pamphlet from 
which I had just read the above extract. 

“ By all means,” said I. “ It is called ‘ The 
Regulations relating to the Examinations of 
Engineers under the Merchant Shipping 
Act Amendment Act 18(>2 (with appendices) 
issued by the Board of Trade,’ published by 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1888, price sixpence. 
It is a most useful little handbook to either 
ships’ officers wishing to pass in steam, 
or engineers, who are compelled by law 
now to have certificates of competency 
in all foreign-going or passenger steam 
ships.” 

“ Then the first thing I must do with my 
son is to put him into some workshop, I 
suppose, where he will learn all about mak¬ 
ing engines,” 

“That’s it,” replied I. 

“ It is not necessary to apprentice him to 
an engineering linn, I imagine,” remarked 
my visitor. 
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“Not at all,” replie<l I, “but you know 
such a course would make him more 
thoroughly master of his business than any 
other.” 

“ V^ery true, sir. But see what a sum I 
should have to pay to Maudslay and Field, 
or William Penn and Sons, or Humphrey 
and Tennant, or any other large enginecr< 
ing firm for his apprenticeship,” said my 
visitor. 

“ Yes, no doubt you would have to pay a 
good premium,” replie<l I. “ But you, or 
rather your son, would get his money’s 
worth, and you know engineei*s are a highly 
paid body of men, both in the merchant 
service and Koyal Navy. A chief engineer 
gets rarely less than £25 per month in first- 
class ships-” 

“ Yes, I have heard that,” said my friend, 
“ and I supi)ose I must see what I can 
do.” 

“ If you think of letting him try for an 
appointment in the Boyal Navy, there is 
at Key ham a College for students from which 
engineers pass out into the Boyal Naval 
Service ; but in any case practical experience 
in the w’orkuianship and construction of 
marine engines is absolutely essential to a 
young man’s success in Lliat branch of the 
sea service.” 

My vi.sitor thanke<l me and withdrew, and 
with his departure I resign my temporary 
appointment as finger-post. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE DORMITORY GHaST. 

(.1 Talc of Black Muitdag.) 

Tlic January day had closed—a day of gloom and 
sorrow 

For flTc-and-twcuty fiapless youths who fearwl tlic 
oomiiig morrow, 

For at Socrates .\cndeniy the holidays were over, 

'J'lioso plousure-ladcu holklays, spent in the downiest 
clover. 

They rcjieheil the school and then partook of .a sub- 
.stantial too. 

But listened with a strong disgust, quite pitiful to 
see. 

To a list of the term's stuilies set forth in bright 
array 

By the worthy cultured principal, Samuel Griggs, 
M.A. 

Their highly giftel guanl and guide, a man of won¬ 
drous learning. 

For every kind of knowledge had an unappeasod 
yearning; 

He luul editeJ an Algebra, produccil a book or so, 

A fact was not wortli knowing which Samnel did 
not know ! 

At last he loft them to themselves, truly a dolorous 
crew. 

And as tlic hour of bed approached their melan¬ 
choly grew: 

At length the ruthle.ss clock struck nine, they sortc«l 
into pairs, 

And wulkal with decoroui .slowness up the dormi¬ 
tory stairs. 

Save one, a boy named Richardson, of nature vola¬ 
tile, 

Who always wore upon his face a bland, expansive 
smile, 

He was about to mount the stairs, as all the rest 
had done. 

When glancing round the room he saw—material 
for fun. 

For across the nciglibouring chair-b.ack there hung 
llie Doctor’s gown, 

Beneath lay dozing ou the hearth his tom-cat sleek 
and brown. 


Boy'fj Owq Papef. 

Our wily hero look the g«)wn, and with a dexte^ 
rout fling 

Envelope«l in its folds the cat, and tietl it up with 
string! 

He climbed the noisy, ercjiking stair, bearing the 
•struggling cat. 

He reachc<l the dormitory door and .stood upon the 
mat : 

The lights were out, he iiotioc^l, through the k<y- 
hole »)f tlic chwr. 

But the briglit lK*ams of a glorious moon .shone in 
ui)ou the floor. 

Ho gently put the d»x)r alar and iJiu-cd his victim 
down. 

Then pushc»J within the silent room that tom eat I 
sU-ck and brown, i 

The gown trailed round it like the wings of some 
cm)rmt)n» Uit, ^ 

j A feur-inspiring fl^-urc was that harmless pussy cat * 

The boys uitliin lay o!i tlu'ir Ijeshs and thouglit of 
ph-asnres flown, | 

• Which gave their meilitulions quite a melaneljoly - j 
1 tone, j 

i When the do<jr creakol on its Iiingcs, and bounding 
j in there came I 

' \ thing in shadowy g.irmcnts, with glowing eyes of | 

I flame. 

I 

The nervous boys in lively ftw quickly drew in their j 

heads, | 

AjuI sliivercl apprehensivo'y w'itlun their downy 1 

be^ls; j 

The lx)Idor boys were pleased to see the phantom ' 

disapp)ear 1 

Tlirough another door, wliilo Richardson came pant- 
ing in the roar. I 

Like lightning sped tl»e anxious boy, liki lightning 
sped the cat, j 

Tlic ci>rridor8 were dark and cold, they little cared 
for that; j 

.\.t last the cat, for refuge, fled through an open ( 

door, I 

The i»y trod on its trailing gown and entered on 
tlic floor. 

.Surprise an J roars of laugliter greeted the startled 
Iiair 

From a iiorty of the Doctor’s friends, which was 
assembled there; 

The Doctor was in merry mood, his clemency was ^ 

such i 

That Richardson got flfty liue.<«, and did not think 
it much. 

John W. Ei.i.ia. 



CHESS. 

Problem No. 288. 

By j. F. .S-tuxDEiw. 


Wliite to play, and mate in four (.4) moves. 


Vazquez’s Problems. 

. After a i>eiiod of nearly four hundred years 
there has again appeared a collection of chess 
problem.s in the Spanish language, entitled, 
“Enigmas, problenias y posiciones curiosas 
de ajedrez [lor Andres Clemente Vazquez. 
Habana, 1890.” Thi.s is the third collection 
in Spani.sh, for the first books ever published 
on chess problems were in Spanish by Fran- 
cesch Vicent, 1495; and Lucena, about 1497. 
Vazquez has entered 150 problems into his 
book, of which fifty-tw’o are in two moves, 
fifty-nine in three, twenty-five in four, five in 
five moves, and nine are end-games. Among 
the best of them may be reckoned Nos. 4, 9, 
IG, 20, 4G, 48, 49, 54*, GO, G9, 78, 84, 88, 115, 
124, 12G, 144, 148, and 160. The solutions 
are of a simple character, and do not show 
that beautiful variety of play which is found 
in the Bohemian, English, German, Hun¬ 
garian, Scandinavian, and United States 
problem.s. No. 78 by Vazquez is our 

Problem No. 289. 

White, K-Q R 3; Q-K B 8; R—Q 7; 
Bs-Q 2 and Q 3; Kts—Q B 3 and K 3; 
Ps-K 5 and K B 5. Black, K-Q 6; R- 
K B 6; B-Q 4; P-Q B 3. White mates 
in three moves. 

This is the fifty-eighth collection, for the 
fifty-.seventh was mentioned on page 735 in 
last volume. 

A miscellaneous collection of 120 problems 
was published in Portuguese at R o de 
Janeiro in 188C. The title is, “Prob'emas, 
enigmas, esphinges e fantasias de Xadrez.^’ 
Among many beauties is No. 33, by J. Do- 
brusky, which deserves to be copied on 
account of its simplicity, 

Problem No. 200. 

White, K-Q Kt G; Q—Q sq.; R-Q 4; 
Kt-Q Kt 4 ; Ps—K Kt 5 and K R 3. Black, 
K—;K 4; Ps -Q B 5, Q 2, K B 5 and K R 4. 
Wliite mates in three moves. 


TO CHE.SS CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. T. H.—A lalwrious flve-movor containing very 
many variations, is tbe following bv J. N. Babson :— 
White, K- Q .^ci. ; Q—K Kt 8 : Bs K 6 anti K B sq.; 
Kts—K 0 anti K B 7 ; Ps—Q R 6, Q R 7. Q Kt 5. K B 4, 
and K R 2; Black, K—Q 4 ; B<»—Q Kt 2 and K 6 ; 
Kts—Q sq. and K sq.; Ps—Q R 6, Q Kt C. Q B 3, Q 3, 
K R 4 and K R 5. Tbia is one of five problems, for tbe 
solutions of w'bioh a set of gold and silver ebessmen 
was offered by a firm of Montreal in December last. 

R. F. R. M.—Tbe stipulation “Black to play and 
mate In 3 moves ” means that Black makt's the first 
move, then White moves as he likes, apt! Black mates 
with bis third move wliatevcr White docs. 

P. J.—Your analysis of tbe mate with B and Kt 
would be welcome. You have not yet sbowTi any 
fault in Berger's play of R and Kt "against R; the 
author only omitted some difficult moves which we 
published aibout two years ago. 


S. H.H.—When a Pawn £« promoted, then that piece 
has directly tbe jiower to give check, in case tbe 
hostile King is liable to be chocked. 
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^l\e Soy’^ O^Yl\ f^apef. 



TxRrous (T. Tl. Watt).—Too many questions. 1. 
Three pairs, not more. 2. Get a hlackbinith U* make 
it. 3. Yes. Get a book publislied at oflioe of “ Ex¬ 
change and Mart." 170, Strninl. 4. Pitman’s is the 
most used shorthand system. 

H. A.—Stone is formed by the deposit in seas and 
rivers of the materials denudml from pre-existing 
land surfaces ; and the process is going mi now as it 
has been going on for conntles.s years. Get Geikie’s 
shilling Primer of CJcology, which is publisheil by 
Macmillan «t Co., or any elementary guide to the 
subject. 

P. H. Goudon'.—T lio silver paper that comes off <rweets 
is occasional!V used for lining small boxes, but we 
never heard of it.s being used in any other way. ftud in 
small pieces it certainly would be worthless for com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

<T. C. B.vn.soN.—We have put your letter aside for con¬ 
sideration with others in whieh a similar suggestion 
was made. With regard to the train, it is of course 
not the fastest in the world, but the fastest for the 
exact length of its nin. The Great Northern does 
its fifty-four miles an hour ami makes no fuss aliout 
it. You will find a gno<l deal on the subject in 
‘‘Everyday Life on the Ilailroad." 

R. McLkop —There is not an oil that will not smell if 
you do not keep the lamp clean. Miuernl oil gives 
the best light, but it also gives the hottest flame. 
For ordinary lantern practice there is none Ix'tter 
than good paraffin. 

J. W. FwiiEli.—A note to Mr. David Nutt of the 
Strand, or Messrs. Sampson Ix)w, Murston, & Co., of 1 
Fetter Lane, asking them ft)r a list of their Spanish 
educational books would put you out of your ditti- | 
cnlties. 1 

iNDUsTKious.—1. If you wish to become amissionary 1 
you should either consult the minister of the church 
at which 3011 attend, or apply to the secretar_v of the 1 
Missionary Society ill connection with your particuhir j 
denomination. 2. The Veterinary College is in Great 
College Street, Camden Town, 3. If you mean for ( 
a Civil Service appointment, apply to the Secretary- 1 
of the Civil Service Commission, Whitehall, B.W. , 

Viola.—I f you were to slip the hair loose and tie back 
the bow for a month, it might to a certain extent | 
regain its elasticity ; but why not shorten the 
hair V 

H. P. Ci.ARKE.—You would bo sure of getting a gomi I 
inicro-HCofie of the kind you require at Curry ami < 
Paxton’s in (freat Portland Street. A medical ! 
microscope with the two objectives costs about five 
and u lialf guineas. 

H. Stuart.— It is all a matter of opinion. If you go 
to Madrid you will see, in the Mmseum of Arms, 
Trafalgar inscrilx^l as a Spani.-»1> victory, the 
Spaniards alway.s liaving chiinu*<l it as such owing 
to the dtiith of Nelson. If you go to Batavia you 
will find a monument commemorating Waterloo as a 
Dutcii victor^'. If you go to Paris you will find 
what may seem to 3 011 similar absurdities. But you 
neetl not get excit«l ; it is all a matter of 
opinion ! 

Prince Yi:ry.—1. You cannot enlist as a clerk in the 
army ; v’ou enlist for general service like the rest, 
and tlie' selections for the clerkships are made from 
the milks. From one point of view all colour- 
sergeants are clerk.s; but it is uulikeh" that they 
would care to be callo<l eo. 2. The story diil not 
app<'ar in those pages. Do you mean ‘‘Twice 
Bought ’’ ? That did. 


W. Bait.et.—T licre is no such thing as flesh colour in 
a paint box. If 3 'ou look at your own flesh you will 
see that it is of many different colours. Try a light 
wash of raw sienna, or rmadder lake, or burnt sienna, 
or crimson lake, or even Vandyke brown. 

Nklu—M r. Talbot Reed’.s serial stories in our pages 
have l)cen, “The Adventures of a Three-Guinea 
Watch." “ The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s," “My 
Friend Smith," “The Willoughbv' (’aptains,” “Regi¬ 
nald Cruden," “ Dog with a Bad Name,” “ Master of 
the Shell," “Sir Ludar," and “Cock House at Fells- 
garth." In addition to these Mr. Reed wrote the 
Parkhurst stories in the first and second volumes; 
and on page 1 of the first volume he led the van of 
the “ B. 0. P." 

P. C. G.—There are evening classes for science at the 
Birkbeck Institution in Tlnnim’s Buildings, Ghancery 
Lane, at the City of London College in White Street, 
Moorfields, at King’s College, near Somerset Hou.se 
in the Strand, at the People’s Palace in Mile End 
Road, at the Polytechnic in Regent Street, near 
Oxford Circus, ami at the Working Men’s College, 
46, Great Ormond Street. There are many other 
places, but these are amongst the Ik's!, and tlie list is 
quite long enough for your puri»ose.s. 

St. Loris.—The i)opnlation of the couhty of London at 
the last census was 4.231,431 ; but the population 
of London within the limits of the jiolicedistrict was 
5,633,332. The population of the city of London was 
only' 37.094. but then it consists chiefly of piles of 
ofllce-s left at night in charge of the caretakers. No 
one lives in the city now who can help it; we merely 
“ go to business " there. 

A Believer i\ toe “B. O. P."—Tlie twenty miles 
within the hour has been done on all the machines. 
The “ siifety ’’ record is 22 m. 62b 3 -ds.. the “ordinary ” 
record is 20 ra. 800 yds.; the “tricv’cle” retrord is 
21 m. 226 yds.; the “tandem tricycle" record is 
2 ' m. 95 yds. The best time for the mile on a 
bhycle is O.sinond’s 2 min. 16 sec. ; the lx>st tricycle 
mile is Bram.'son’s 2 min. 31| sec. The amateur' 
rfK’onls are all better now tliaii those of the profes¬ 
sionals. 

A. Ni. At. 1. The price of the monthly part is that 
printcil on the cover, viz. G<1. ; but if book.sellcrs like 
bi sell it at a discount that is not our affair. If the 3 ' 
arc satisficil with less profit, that is their busiues.s not 
ours, and we can clo nothing in the matter. 2. The 
organist is generall 3 ' appointed b 3 ' the vicar, ami the 
salary is usiialU' very small. 

S. H. R—The difficulty is known, but you always have 
to give anrl take in plant chissification. The conifers, 
for in.stance, appear among the dicotyledons, but as 
a matter of fact the pine group ami a few other 
gronps are polv'cotyledonous.tliecotyledons occurring 
in whorls of from three to ten. 

Non\<)L.-Thc Scotch pint was equal to throe imperial 
pints, so that it was rather a longer drink than is 
generally thought. 2. The prawn of one district is 
not the prawn of another : tliere arc several different 
genera and syiecies found round the coast, which 
become the prev' of the fishmonger. 3. The Statute 
of Provi.snr3 was pa.ssed in 1350, in the reign of 
Edward III. It was a reform bill limiting tlie papal 
preroeative in the disposal of benefices. 4. The 
Pythian games were lield near Delphi (the aneient 
Pytho) on the (Jrissayin jilain ; and they lasted down 
to about a.d. 

Growing Broad (“B. O. P.’’).—You ask far too many 
questions. Attend to the rules of health, take 
plenty of exercise, and tru.st the rest to nature. 


Sparrow Legs (W. T.),—Walking and cycling regu¬ 
larly and in moileration ; good food. If thin in bone 
and weak in heart, however, you cannot mend 
matters. 

Morvino Ti;b (Fred Ba rker).—Certainly have the tub 
read 3 ' the evening before. Don’t battle if you have 
I a cold. 

I Skin PRE.siniv.\Tivii (I. P.).—Strong alum water. 

, Getting rp Again (Troubled, and T. B. C.).—After 
I wliat you tell us we don’t wonder at your being out 

' of fornL You have stoppetl in time we trust to save 

yourself. Exercise, good food, the bath, good sleep 
ill a well A’entilate<l room, and purity of thought, 
and, we may add, prayer. “ Let him who tliinkethhe 
staudeth take heed lest he fall.” 

Too ^Fant QrE.sTiON 8 (J. R. D. and others).—We 
can’t keep others out in the cold because 3 ’ou are 
over-reaching. Threi* questions are enough, and 
often more than enough, to (lour into our patient ears 
at once. 

Heartburn (W. H. Smith and some bo 3 rs).—A tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda in water. But your 
digestion must be all out of order. 

Growing Big (J. H. Heard).—4 ft. 3 in. at eighteen 
3 -ears of age. Well, we cannot bid you liope to grow 
I above' Allot her inch. Cultivate your mind and do not 

think of the body. 

Tattoo Marks (Would-be Soldier).—Receipt Ls loss 
I than worthless, it would leave a scar. But these 
j marks won’t interfere with your joining the army. 

Entomoi/)GI8T.— Yes; “insect cases” will do. Are 
they coverc<l with glass ? If so, keep them in the 
dark, or your specimens will lose their colour. 

H. .1. WiLLiAM.s (Paignton).—The “Entomologist," 
publish Of I by West, Newman, & Ckj., or the “Ento¬ 
mologist's Reconl,’’ publish^ by Elliot Stock, will 
satisfy your requirements. The price of each is 6 d. 
montiily. We cannot identify your moth from y-our 
description, which is far too meagre. 

Aij’RED.— 1. Wo cannot undertake to name foreign 
butterflies and moths, and your drawings of the 
birds’ eggs arc in»t sufficiently accurate for identifica¬ 
tion. 2. No. When a piece in draughts reaches the 
I eighth square aiid is “ crowned,” it cannot again be 

! moved until after the next move of the adversary, 

j S. Walker,— can scarcely be described as 
“ exceeilingly nimble." Possibly Lrynsma sacchaHna 
is the creature of which you complain. Try Keating’s 
Insect Powder, 

I A. 0. WoonwABD.—Yonr insect !.s a nice variety of 
the small copixu: (^Litcarna FhUtas). 

An Ento.mologlst.— 1. See “B. O. P.” for May 18R4, 
for an article on preserving caterpillars, 2. Gratis. 

W. H. Bonk.—N ewman’s “British Butterflies and 
Moths" is by far the best. Stninton’s “Manual of 
British Ix'pidoptera’’ is useful, but Iras very few 
illustrations. 

PilKOEA.—So far as we know, the Inn-a of GoneptfryT 
rharnni has never been known b 'f*cd except upon 
one of the two buckthorus. Tl > .. ca-sionnl abund¬ 
ance of the butterfly where these plants are scarce 
is an old puzzle, which hiis never l>con fully explained. 
But G. rharnni is not everywhere plentiful. 

H. R. Collins.— The sprawler {Petasia ca^sin^a) feeds 
on oak. 

Canaries not Batring (.T. S. O.).—Every bird will 
, not. You may syringe them occasionally. 










By Rev. R. D’O. Martin, m.a., 

Author of “ Qida!i Ringhf* etc. 


Hush ! * whispered a voice. 
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^i(e BoyV Owi\ ?a^peif. 


CHAPTER II.—A FRIEND IN NEED, 
o sooner had Paddy sprung backwards 
as he saw Pambardi than he was 
ashamed of his momentary fear. 

He looked up again and pulled himself 
together. The sight was indeed a strange 
one. 

The ravine up which he had chased the 
w’ounded stag came abruptly to an end at 
the place where he stood. A great over¬ 
hanging clifif towered five himdred feet 
above his head, forming a cave at the end 
of the ravine, while the steep sides on right 
and left enabled the trees that covered 
their faces to meet the branches over the 
little open space below. 

No ray of the sun could penetrate this 
dark recess except when the sim was 
overhead, and in the gloomy light the 
great rock behind the altar which blocked 
up the cave entrance looked exactly like 
a great cobra—the most deadly Indian 
snake. Its coils, three deep, were four 
feet thick, its neck was arched, and its 
great hooded head hung downwards as if 
in the act of striking at any object laid 
on the Hat altar beneath it. 

No wonder t at this freak of nature, 
situated in such a romantic spot, should 
be the object of superstitious w’orship by 
a rude and savage tribe, as the Mudduvers 
were. 

Paddy forgot even the coveted horns as 
he examined with much curiosity this 
wonderful rock. He longed to explore 
the great cave behind it formed by the 
overhanging cliff, the top of which ho 
could not distinguish in the gloom. 
But the reverie in which he fell was 
brought to a quick conclusion. He was 
brought to himself by finding his arms 
pinioned in a strong grasp, from which he 
strove to free himself in vain. He was 
no longer alone, the space was full of 
Mudduvers in a state of high excitement. 
Each man, save those who held him, was 
armed with a long gleaming knife and a 
heavy w’ooden club, and Paddy felt that 
at any moment those knives might be 
plunged into his body. 

One was evidently their leader. A tall 
gaimt man, perfectly naked save for his 
great matted hair, which hung about his 
shoulders down past his knees, while a 
grizzled beard reached almost to his waist. 

lie was Gurga, the chief of the Mud¬ 
duvers, whose will was law, and who com¬ 
bined in his person the duties of priest as 
weU as chief. 

Paddy was relieved to find that this 
man was endeavouring to allay the angry 
feelings of his followers. He could not 
understand much of what was going on, 
for the Mudduvers were not speaking in 
Tamil, but in their own uncouth patois. 
As far as he could understand, his death 
seemed to bo decreed, but Gurga was re¬ 
serving it for some future time. 

It almost seemed for a time that Gurga 
would not succeed in his eflbrts to control 
his comrades, but after some time the 
threatening gestures gi’ew less violent, and 
at length were quieted. 

Preparations were now ma/le for leaving 
the place. Paddy’s arms were tied behind 
his back, and a noose put round his neck, 
the rope of which was held by a Mudduver 
behind him. He was then commanded to 
follow, and the procession started, Gurga 
leading the way. 

Down the path by which Paddy had en¬ 


tered they proceeded a short way, and then 
Gurga turned sharp to the right, separating 
the branches of a shrub that concealed 
the entrance to a broader and more used 
path. Having proceeded along this about 
half a mile, they entered an open space in 
the forest in which was a Mudduver camp. 

The sight was not unfamiliar to the 
young planter, who had been in Mudduver 
camps before, though never in this par¬ 
ticular one. 

The Mudduvers are accustomed to a 
hardy open air life, and consider an over¬ 
hanging rock on the mountain side suf¬ 
ficient shelter on a wild night, so on their 
camps they do not expend much labour. 

Eight or ten booths, each built of a few 
branches of trees, formed the abode of 
this section of the tribe. 

They are a nomad race, moving every 
year to a new quarter, and their method 
is a very destructive one. A couple of 
acres of the forest is cut do\vn, allow ed to 
dry for a few w'ceks, and then burnt. In 
the place so cleared they plant their rAgi 
crop, getting a magnificent return fromthe 
rich loam soil of this primeval forest. As 
soon as this has had its richness slightly 
exhausted, the Mudduvers cut down 
another patch of forest and repeat the 
operation. 

Paddy was tied to a tree wdth just suf¬ 
ficient rope to enable him to lie down; 
and his hands and feet being tied, there 
was little hope of escape even if he knew 
the intricate forest paths. 

His ride and cartridges had been taken 
from him and he was helpless. 

As the shades of evening fell and dark¬ 
ness gathered, despair seized him. 

If only he could get his hands free he 
felt there w'as some hope, as the Mud¬ 
duvers w’ere apparently so certain of his 
helplessness that no attempt w as made to 
guard him. 

Their evening meal completed, the 
Mudduvers retired to their booths, and 
Paddy was alone. He gazed up into the 
stars, and thought of his brothers and sis¬ 
ters at home, and wondered would they 
ever know that he was reserved for death 
by these savage people ; and the thoughts 
of home drew him out of himself, and he 
pictured scenes of former days wdien he 
w'as at home and at school in the centre 
of many a happy throng. And so the 
hours passed, and sleep had almost come 
when a gentle touch roused him. 

“ Hush I ” w'hispered a voice. “ Make no 
stir.” 

Paddy lay silent while he felt the ropes 


that boimd his hands and feet being 
severed. He was free ! 

“ Follow^ me, but quietly,” said the voice, 
and Paddy strove to rise to follow the 
figure that he did not recognise. 

But his limbs were stiff, and he fell back 
helpless. 

Back to him came his unexpected de¬ 
liverer, and Paddy felt gentle hands rub¬ 
bing his cramped legs, and the life coming 
back into them as the rubbing continued. 

“ Now you can follow^” and Paddy once 
more tried and found he could, though his 
limbs ached and his joints W'ere stiff. 

The path was fortunately easj', for though 
the night w’as clear, the starlight could not 
penetrate through the dense foliage over¬ 
head. 

At last they w’ere clear of the forest, and 
Paddy recognised the man w'ho had saved 
him. 

It W’as a Mudduver, Mangloo—a half¬ 
witted fellow'—W'hom Paddy had found 
some months before lying with a broken 
leg on the mountain side. Paddy had set 
the limb and fetched some of his coolies 
and carried the Mudduver to his bungalow', 
where in the verandah he w'as nursed till 
the broken leg w'as w ell. 

Mangloo had never forgotten the act of 
kindness. Several times since Paddy had 
foimd, lying in his verandah in the place 
where Mangloo had lain, some rare bird, 
or the skin of a black monkey with its 
long silky hair, or a pair of horns that 
Mangloo had foimd in some of his w ander¬ 
ings. But Mangloo himself Padd 3 ^ had 
never seen since till now'. 

” You saved my life,” said Mangloo, 
making a deep salaam. “ Now Mangloo 
saves you from cruel Gurga.” 

“ What did I do,” asked Padd^', “ that 
Gurga should wish to kill me ? ” 

‘* Who went to Pambardi ? ” asked 
Mangloo in return, in a voice that clearly 
showed that he thought that a sufficient 
reason. 

“ Go now 1 Go to England. Stay in 
Pulne 3 s and Gurga kills Paddy saJiib. 
Kills him on night of full moon on Pam- 
bardi’s altar, and every Mudduver puts 
knife in Paddy sahib, and Pambardi is 
satisfied.” 

Padd.v shuddered. 

“ Why should they wish to kill me ? ” 
he asked again. 

Mangloo made no answer, but w'ith a 
gesture that Paddy should follow him, 
took a line up the mountain side, mur¬ 
muring as he ran: 

“ Pambardi loves blood.” 


Xo be continued.' 
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T he discovery of Gnlloe’s body had at 
first chilled the hearts of Mr. Ebersen, 
Axel, and the good Hjelmar with terror. 
This tragic testimony, rising from the 
depths of the darkness to clear up the 
mystery so long insoluble, this body re¬ 
maining for years deprived of burial, and 
which without a word had come to ex¬ 
plain everything, produced a gloomy im¬ 
pression on all. 

The workmen also were affected. In¬ 
voluntarily they had lowered their voices. 
Then a murmur was heard amongst them. 
“ He it was who struck Mr. Ebersen! 
It is his letter-case he had in his hand ! ” 
And then there was a deep silence in the 
mine. Alternately, by the yellow light 
of the torches, the miners looked at the 
metallised corpse and at the man who by 
amiracle had escaped from that dead hand. 
And the man, upright and thoughtful, 
looked fixedly at what was left of his old 
enemy. 

And as in a picture they all figured 
what had taken place on that lovely sum¬ 
mer’s evening seven years before. 

They saw Giilloe, stricken for a moment 
with surprise and fright as he saw his an¬ 
tagonist stretched lifeless at his feet. In 
his bewilderment he would have tied, but 
in his clenched hand Mr. Ebersen held 
the letter-case with the papers that were 
more important for the chief of the 
syndicate than for the victim 1 And 
among these papers there was one most 
dangerous for the murderer. 

For the men had been seen going away 
together; some one may have heard an 
echo of their quarrel. If that paper was 
found, would not an accusation immedi¬ 
ately follow against him whose interest it 
was to get rid of Mr. Ebersen? And 
Gulloe took it. 

As he rose, greatly agitated at what had 
happened, at the robbery he had just com¬ 
mitted on the unconscious man, he hurried 
away at a venture with haggard look and 
throbbing head. He did not see the 
mouth of the old shaft hidden by the 
briars and soft grass. He stepped on to 
it. He fell with a loud cry which awoke 
no echo in the quiet of that June night. 

Seven years were to go by before ho 
W£W found; for the flowering bushes w'ere 
to close over him, so that none should 
suspect that him they were seeking afar 
was but a few paces off. 

The body had been found at a depth of 
thirty feet, so that Gulloe must have been 
instantly killed by his fall. And at the 
bottom of this obscure grave the copper 
had slowly covered it with a metallic 
shroud, transforming it into a statue that 
at the end of seven years was to bear 
witness against itself. 

Axel and the good Hjelmar, fearing that 
Mr. Ebersen might be seriously' affected 
by such violent feelings, quickly led him 
back to the little house. Dame Katrina, 
informed in a few words of what had oc¬ 
curred, took her guest to his room; and 
Axel, having besought his father to take a 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE STORY CLOSES, 
soothing potion and leave off thinking 
of the affair till the next morning, Mr. 

' Ebersen consented and was soon asleep. 

Meanwhile Hjelmar, in his capacity as 
mayor of the village, had put the precious 
letter-case under seal. He had by a docu¬ 
ment signed by many w itnesses identified 
Gulloe, who w’as w^ell knowui at the mine. 
And that burial might be given to the 
remains he had had the tragic statue laid 
under a shed, where a sheet was throwm 
over it, and in its painful attitude it 
waited until the earth should hide it for 
ever. 

Axel, sad of thought, sent a message 
to young Gulloe, telling him of the event 
and summoning him to Fahlun. Axel 
was thoroughly upset; he thought of 
what his feelings would have been if his 
father instead of his old acquaintance had 
been found in a mine in this way. And 
his generous heart was bitterly sad at the 
thought of Gulloo’s grief. 

At the same time he sent off a message 
to Mr. Akerstrom. 

And both Akerstrom and Gulloe arrived 
i together. 

I The funeral took place as soon as the 
legal formalities were accomplished, amid 
a great gathering of people from all parts. 
The only talk was about this matter. 
The attempt of Gulloe, the right of Mr. 
Ebersen to the recovered letter-case, all 
in the general opinion formed sufficient 
grounds for a claim against Gulloe’s heirs, 
the heirs of a considerable fortune, derived, 
as all were aw’aro, for the most part from 
the payments out of the liquidation of 
Mr. Ebersen’s estate. The lawyers, w’ho 
met at the first report of the affair, were 
consulted by Hjelmar and Mr. Ebersen, 
j and they w ere all of this opinion; and 
* none of them doubted but that judg- 
j ment could easily be obtained in favour 
of the applicants. 

j But Axel, who was equally interested in 
I the matter, abhorred litigation, and pro- 
^ posed to settle the matter in a friendly 
I way. He told liis father of his wish, 

I and Mr. Ebersen, always ready to adopt 
a generous idea, ofl'ered no opposition. 

I Since his father’s funeral Gulloe had 
kept himself secluded, angry and silent. 

. Every day he visited the grave, and 
I then, ahvaj's alone, he went for inter¬ 
minable w’alks. He avoided Axel and 
Mr. Akerstrom, and when he passed any 
of the miners he looked at them with so 
sorrowful an air of defiance that they 
I turned away from him without a w^ord he 
i might take as an insult to the memor}* of 
j his father. 

! Mr. Ebersen, who had been much 
I shaken by these events, had taken to his 
bod for some da^'s. Axel would not leave 
him, and at his request Akerstrom brought 
Gulloe to see him at Hjelmar’s house. It 
was from the cx-tntor that I heard what 
happened in his presence between the 
I two j’oung men. 

Gulloe entered, gloomy and pale. 

I With that frankness, that loyalty, which 


I made him so lovable, Axel went to him, 
I looked him straight in the face, and held 
out both his hands. 

i Gulloe gave him his, as if in sorrow, 
' and then turning suddenly aside w'ent 
I and rested his forehead against the win- 
, dow, looking out and biting his lip till the 
I blood flowed. 

i Axel followed him, and laying his hand 
on the poor lad’s shoulder said to him 
feelingly— 

“Gulloe, we are old schoolmates, old 
; friends. Believe me when I tell you I 
feel this cruel discover^' almost as much as 
yon do. Since wdiat happened in the 
mine, I have not ceased to think what I 
would do were I in your place. I know 
how sad your position must be ; but I 
have still sought to see you without de¬ 
lay. I do not w'ant the lawyers to in¬ 
terfere between us until we liave talked 
to one another as fidends. What do you 
think?” 

Gulloe appeared to speak wdth great 
j effort. 

i “What do you want to say?” he 
answered in an altered voice. “ Is it not 
all decided on? I have heard enough 
muttering about it allround me ever since 
that wretched day. They are all quiet 
when I get near them of course, but I know 
what ycai are doing. You are beginning 
an action against my father’s memory in 
order to complete our dishonour. And as 
every ono says,” said Gulloe with a bitter 
smile, “ who can blame you ? It is hard 
for us, but it is your riglit. It is only 
justice. I cannot expect any thing else-” 

“And why? ” said Axel, quickly. “ "Who 
has led you to think that we seek the dis¬ 
honour of your family ? ” 

“ What I my dear fellow', am I to sup¬ 
pose that out of pure kindness of heart you 
are going to let us rob you, when every 
one says that the law will assuredly restore 
your w'ealth to you ? ” 

“ No; that would be to betray ourselves. 
You know as w’ell as I do that the pro¬ 
sperity of your house has been the direct 
cause of the impoverishment of ours. Your 
unhappy lather had long been buying up 
all our liabilities, audit is clear enough that 
I our fortune came to you. And as every 
one know s that my father’s ruin —to say 
nothing of his long sufferings—W'as due 
to your father’s scheming, it is evident, is 
it not ? that w'e have a claim for tiainagcs.” 

Gulloe nodded his head angrily and im¬ 
patiently. 

“ And this is w'hat I propose in the 
names of my father and myself,” said 
Axel, quietly continuing. “ AVo will tako 
no legal proceedings, and you w ill pay us 
I a certain amount for damages and interest 
i in proportion to the loss your father 
i caused us. You are rich ; and even after 
settling our claims you w’ill still be rich.” 

Gulloe remained silent for some minutes 
witli his brows knit and his look directed 
to tlie ground; he seemed to bo solving 
some problem. 

“ Wliat object have you in maliing this 
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proposal?” ho suddenly asked, f^iving 
his old schoolfellow a look of suspicion. 

Your good ! ” said Axel, without hesi¬ 
tation, while a generous flush caino over 
his face. “Think for yourself; consult your 
lawyers; ask any competent person. They 
will all tell you that a legal decision, be¬ 
sides dishonouring your father’s memory, 
will fix at a considerable amount the 
damages you must hand over to us. I 
have no other object but to save you pain, 
as far as I can judge from myself. Added 
to that, if you like, I wdsh to be friends 
for ever with an old schoolmate, for whom 
I have the weakness to feel more friend¬ 
ship than he deserves, considering that 


I helped to put him on his legs,” added 
Axel, with a smile in which there w'as a 
good deal of sadness. 

Gulloe gave in at once. He stepped 
up to Axel with his hands open. “ You 
are a good fellow, and you always have 
been! ” said he, with a genuineness that 
was not habitual to him. “ Do as j’ou 
like. I will agree to anything you pro¬ 
pose.” 

And you may imagine if Axel was 
gratified. 

But as you may suppose, these j’oung 
heads could not be tnisted \vith the settle¬ 
ment of accounts which could not be 
otherwise than manifold and complicated. 
At Axel’s desire the matter was amicably 


arranged without going to law by the 
representatives of the two families. 
Thanks to this settlement, and also to the 
London cheque for 8,000Z., which was 
dulj’ acknowledged as still holding good, 
oiu: ■ friends were again in easy circum¬ 
stances, while Gulloe W'as not reduced to 
poverty. 

The long period of trouble was over. 
Almost regretfully Axel and his parents 
left the humble dwelling w'hich had 
sheltered them diuring their days of gloom. 
But of course they remained at Upsala 
mitil the dear lad had finished his medical 
studies. 

But their new house W'as situated in 


a large garden, and I have heard that 
one of the pleasantest sights it afforded 
W’as the face of good old Bose when she 
again found herself head of a “ proper ” 
household. Dear soul! She never ap¬ 
peared w’ithout a huge bunch of keys 
dangling at her belt, and this jingling 
witness to the two dozen cupboards placed 
in her charge w’as highly gratifying to her. 
And I have no doubt that the little flock 
of serv’ants she had henceforth to keep in 
the path of duty t)ften heard her talk of 
the vicissitudes of the Ebersens. 

What more have I to tell you, my boys ? 
My story is closing. Axel could pursue 
his medical studies in peace, and if he 
canned in leather for the future it was 


onl^’ by w ay of amusement. He is now 
preparing his essay for the doctorate, 
and when that is accepted he has no 
further intention of practising medicine. 
He is satisfied, he says, with the cure 
ho accomplished in his father’s case, 
and does not care to risk his reputation 
in failing elsewhere. Study has more 
charms for him than practice, and I am 
very much mistaken if the name of Axel 
Ebersen is not soon heard of in the scien¬ 
tific world. 

And that is what manual labour did 
w Inch many people think it worth w’hile 
to despise. For I am firmly convinced 
that it was to this manual labour, this 
despised labour, that we ow’e the awaken¬ 
ing of the lad’s splendid intelligence. I 
say nothing of what he gained from it 
by being able to support his parents; it is 
evident that without it the story of Axel 
would have ended w ith the ruin of his 
family. Like many others, the Ebersens 
would have sunk under misfortune. The 
gi'cat army of the miserable would have 
counted three miserables more; and if 
death had not happened immediately Mr. 
Ebersen would never have returned to 
consciousness. 

Instead of that, Axel gave health to his 
father and saved his family from w’ant. 
And when he sees Mr. Ebersen to-day, 
alert and vigorous, launching forth into 
the great enterprises for which he is so well 
fitted, and Madame Ebersen 3 ’oimg again 
in her happiness, and he can say it is 
all his doing, under Providence, you can 
judge if he is not pleased. 

And how do you think his parents feel 
towards him ? Wo certainly often see 
fathers and mothers proud of their chil¬ 
dren, and listening with joy to every word 
that falls from their lips; and I confess 
that this exclusive affection is always 
touching, for I experience it in my feel¬ 
ings for Stella and for all of you; but 
in Mr. and Madame Ebersen’s love for 
Axel there is an element of a special kind, 
particularly on the part of his mother, 
who treats him with a tender respect which 
charms me, and which I share. 

Axel sees nothing extraordinary in it, 
and you would considerably astonish liim 
if you were to tell him that he has show n 
a courage and a heart such as few’ would 
have done. 

You know he has asked me for Stella’s 
hand; and he can certainly boast of 
having given me the greatest pleasure of 
my life by doing so. 

Yes, they w ill make a handsome young 
couple, and may every blessing wait on 
them! I intend, old as I am, to dance at 
the wedding—and — do not say anything 
about it, for it is a secret—I know that 
Stella and my sister have ordered a new 
coat for me from your father, little Lars 
Anders. 

My sister and niece are on a visit to 
Upsala just now, and I confess I am not 
sorry to find my worthy sister and Ma¬ 
dame Ebersen face to face under the new 
circumstances that the approaching union 
has given rise to. I take a little pleasiue, 
I admit, in thinking over the details of 
the struggle that must have taken place 
in Dame Ulrica’s mind between her 
old prejudices and her recent admira¬ 
tion for Axel’s mother. I am sure 
the struggle would be interesting for the 
looker-on. 

But I have no fears. My sister 
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knows how to conquer herself, how to 
accept what must astonish and displease 
her in the usaf^es of a more elevated 
sphere. Madame Ebersen has on her 
side leanit simplicity in the school of 
misfortune; and I have no doubt they 
will get on well together. 

If anything could mollify my worthy 
sister it is the affection Mr. and Madame 
Ebersen display towards our child. A 
petted daughter could hot be more ten¬ 
derly looked after, and, without a doubt, 
her charming sweetness will level all 
asperities and round off all angles. 

The only shadow in the picture is the 
regret at losing her. Yes, I admit that 
is hard. But why? Such is life I We can¬ 
not keep our child to ourselves, egoists 
though we may be. She and Axel have 
asked us to live near them. But we are 
too old to change our manner of life. 
And, besides, I am too fond of you, you 
blockheads I I must stay amongst you, 
and still put into shape generations of 
young hearts, new minds, and nimble little 
fingers until the hour when I sleep the 
last sleep, having fulfilled my hiunble 
task to the end. 

It is the Ebersens who will, I hope, 
come back to us. 

Once agiiin Sonneshall is for sale, and I 
know that Mr. Ebersen wants to buy it 
back. The day that happens, my boys, I 
will give you a holiday, and I imdertake 
to say you will enjoy yourselves in the 
park. 

Really, I have finished. 

And Gulloe ? you say. Well, I must 
give you the news of the rest of our 
fiiends. 


Gulloe is off on a long, a very long, 
voyage. lie went away just after hearing 
of the betrothal. He has gone to America 
and Australia. May he find happiness 
there I 


might as well go and try his massage 
treatment. 

George Rugman is now a lieutenant of 
Hussars, and is, of course, to be best man 
at Axel’s wedding. 



The worthy Akerstrom got married 
some time ago to one of the seven daugh¬ 
ters of the rector of the University. He 
has settled at Upsala, and seems to be 
making a fortune. If ever you are ill you 


We expect Olio one of these days: he 
is coming home for the wedding, and he 
will be rather surprised to find how his 
little schoolfellow has grown. 

(the end.) 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
Bt Ashmorb Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


J ACK and Harry watched for game in i 
turns during the night, but had their I 
trouble for nothing. Bounce and the 
Malays were not requested to desist from 
smol^g; and as the scent of burning | 
tobacco is not a natural forest product to j 
be sniffed and ignored by wild pigs and ^ 
deer, the animals, naturally, did not ap¬ 
proach the lang-kan. 

Hertz rose early and requested Boy to 
ask Nyait to return along the hatanga 
for a handful of the flowers of the terrible ' 
Bulbophyllwm. Boy laughed when he 
interpreted the request. Wo-Sing, who 
was near, exploded, as usual. The Dyak I 
looked excessively foolish. Finally he | 
stammered out the only excuse he could ; 
think of, probably; “ he had heard a bad 
bird.” 

“ No bad bird,” laughed Boy;“ar?^« 5 . 
He go. Come back soon; no flowers 
find.” And Boy laughed again. 

‘‘ Den idt’s no use to send him,” said ! 
Hertz; “youbesser go.” | 

The grin on Boy’s yellow face instantly i 
changed te a look of consternation. 
Hertz laughed and turned to Wo- 
Sing. I 

“Has dat awful plant frightened you, 

too?” ‘ 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE OPHIOPHAGUS. 

“ No, sir. I’ll go. I shall be back soon 
with the flowers.” 

Wo-Sing set off at a (piick pace, but 
Boy was after him directly, thoroughly 
ashamed of his fears, no doubt. They ex¬ 
changed a word or two, and Wo-Sing 
returned, struggling to avert another ex¬ 
plosion, 

“Ac7i I yealousy! ” muttered Hertz. 

“ Bnyong says he will go, sir,” said the 
China “ boy.” 

Hertz took his body servant aside. “ I 
vant to speak of de Kunsi. I dink de 
information given you by dat girl, dat 
Wang-lo ish gollecting boats imd arms, 
should be sent to de Rajah adt vonce. 
De girl—vhat ish she ? ” 

“ She’s the daughter of Wang-lo, sir.” 

“ Ach,ja ! I know. Vhere did you meet 
her ? ” 

“ At the mission school, sir. Six 
years ago Wang-lo came to Sarawak from 
Sambas, very poor. He left Li-dah at 
the mission and went to Bau. There he 
got rich very soon. Now he’s the chief 
of tlie Kunsi. I w*ent to the mission 
school; there I met Li-dah.” 

“ Ach ! I see. I dought someding vas 
between you. I suppose you vant to 
marry her?” 


“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But Wang-lo ish nodt vdling ? ” 

“ No, sir. A year ago he came to Kuching 
and took Li-dah away. He told her sho 
must marry another chief of the Kunsi, 
Inchi Ch’en. She will not marry him.” 

“ Ach 1 she has promised to marry 
you ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Gan you believe what she says ? ” 

“ Li-d^ always speaks the truth, sir. 
She’s a Christian.” 

“ Goodt 1 De information she gave you 
must be sent off adt vonce.” 

The Collector wrote a brief note, which 
he gave to Paham, instructing him to pro¬ 
ceed at once to Siniawan, thence by sam¬ 
pan to the capital, where ho was to deliver 
the letter to the Rajah or the Resident, 
and return without delay to Bau. 

The Malay salaamed and left. Presently 
Boy returned with a great handful of the 
ill-smelling flowers, which ho triumphantly 
waved at Nyait. Hertz at once broke up 
the camp. Nyait, following Boy’s instruc¬ 
tions, led the party in a north-western 
direction, so as to strike tlie Chinese road 
from Siniawan to Bau : this was the route 
by which Bounce had reached Sirambau 
from Bau. 
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Wo-Sing, marching behind Jack and 
Harry, seemed to bo in a very merry mood. 
He laughed to himself every now and 
again. 

“ What is amusing you, Wo-Sing ? ” 
Harry asked, turning quickly, before the 
China *• boy ” could assume his usual 
gravity. 

A sharp crack of laughter preceded the 
reply. “ I laugh at Buyong, sir. I heard 
him boasting of his braverj’ in going back 
for the antt(> flowers. He told Gani he 
had a great fight with the spirit of the 
tree.” 

“ No doubt he did. So would anybody. 
It’s a very evil-smelling spirit. I suppose 
he had to wrap his nose up and fight his 
way ? ” 

“ Boy’s spirit had a sword, sir.” 

“ Indeed 1 ” 

‘‘Yes, but the edge turned when the 
spirit struck him. Buyong has been in 
the jungle at the back of the Rajah’s 
house. Nothing can harm him now.” 

Here Wo-Sing exploded again, shaking, 
and holding his sides. 

“ What is he talking about ? ” Jack inter¬ 
jected. “Explain, Wo-Sing—explain! ” 

“ The orang ZrnV ^ make themselves proof 
against sword and spear, sir. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ho, ho, ho ! ” 

“ Make themsedves invulnerable, do 
they ? How do they do it ? The informa¬ 
tion may’ be useful if we get to blows with 
.those plotting countrj’men of yours.” 

“ They go into the jungle behind the 
Rajalr.s house at Kuchmg, and cat no food 
and chew nopenang for three days. Then 
they see a vision, which makes them proof 
against sword and spear.” 

The absurdity of the proceeding sent 
Wo-Sing into another fit of boisterous 
laughter. 

“Has Boy seen this vision?” Jack 
asked. 

“ He says so. I think he believes so.” 

“ Thank you. If we get in any ro\y I’ll 
stand behind Boy—the Malay Achilles.” 

But Wo-Sing had never heard of 
Achilles. 

Steadily they marched on, the Collector, 
as usual, keeping a verj^ sliarp look-out. 
No tapemg tree passed without scrutiny, 
for, from Bounce’s description, Hertz had 
ibnned the ojunion that the “ blue ” orchid 
W'ould be found on a tapong. Presently 
they came to a Dyak bridge of a kind the 
travellers had not previously encountered. 
'The stream which it spanned foamed 
among jagged rocks between banks seventy 
feet high. On either bank grew a fine 
tree, opposite each other. From tree to 
iitee, the bridge, a single bamboo, extended, 
suspended by rattans and bamboos to the 
branches above. The bamboo foot-path, 
a hundred feet long, was not six inches in 
diameter—it swayed in the slight breeze! 
On either side was a flimsy handrail of 
thin bamboo. Bounce halted the instant 
he saw it. 

“Boy,” he cried, “didn’t we cross this 
’ere shaking tight-rope ? ” 

“Yes, Tuan,” Boy answered. 

“ Didn’t we stop here or hereabouts for 
grub? ” 

The Malay looked puzzled. Hertz ex¬ 
plained. 

“ Did you shtop here to eadt food ? ” 

Boy reflected a moment, and answered 
in the afiirmative. 

“ I can’t say for certain os this is the 
place, skipper,” Boimce went on. “ We 
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stopped for grub no end o’ times. But 
theer’s a lot o’ big trees here, an’ there 
was a lot wheer I saw the btue awkard. 
This looks werry likely to me.” 

“ Ve searsh de yoongle t’oroughly—hot’ 
sides de shtream ! ” cried Hertz, in gi-cat 
excitement. 

Boy called the ^lalays and Dyaks to¬ 
gether. The latter put down their tatn- 
boks. The jimgle was dense only in 
patches; here and tliere it was easily 
penetrable. The Collector, thinking, 
correctly, that Bounce would have avoided 
the thick brushwood, examined those 
trees most easy to approach, leaving the 
dense patches of jimgle to the Malays and 
Dyaks. 

Suddenly he gave a loud cry, and 
sprang forwards, dropping on his hands 
and knees, heedless of snakes, scorpions, 
and centipedes. 

“ He’s got it, I believe ! ” cried Jack, 
forgetting that the “blue” was an Ejn- 
phyte, not a terresfrial—that is, it grew 
on a tree. 

The 3 ’ouths Tushed up to the Collector 
and found him in ecstasies over a number 
of tiny plants growing in a moist, turfy 
hollow, protected from tlie wind by 
trees. 

“ Anoectochili I Hun'ali! ” cried Jack, 
as soon as he reached the spot. 

Ja! ” Hertz responded, in wdld delight. | 
“ Drct new shpecies ! Drcif Dink \’ou 
— drei t Vonderful—Vonderfiil 1 Drei 

new shpecies mit’in a dozen j ards I 
Happy day dat ve shtopped here ! Look 
you—dere are two ! Und dere ”—point¬ 
ing with his hook—“ ish de oder! Dere 
nefer vas soosh luck—nefer ! Look adt 
dis ? ” he cried, rising, with a plant in his 
hand. “ Look adt de velvet green leafes I 
Look at de gold veining! See oonder- 
neat’—pale primrose yellow’, tinted mit 
rose-colour!- Heafenly—heafenly ! I 

dink dere ish budt von more heafenly' 
plant in Europe. Misder Rider has idt; 
he’s de onlj’ man dat gan keep idt 
alife I ” 

The Anoectochilus Hertz held had no 
flowers of an^’ importance, but its leaves 
were marvels of loveliness, in describing 
which exaggeration is almost impossible. 
Think what that statement means, and 
try to picture a fleshy stem, six inches long, 
bearing a crowded rosette of foliage, each 
leaf four inches long by three broad : the 
j upper surface dark green shaded with 
brown, velvet to the touch and in appear¬ 
ance ; ever^' line—every vein of the leaves 
picked out with pale gleaming gold ! The 
imder surface pale yellow, tinted with 
rose-colour! 

“ Oh, it’s lovely ! ” Harry cried. 

“Lofely?” Hertz burst forth again. 

“ Vhy, idt’s heafenl.y! I tell \'ou dere ish 
budt von Anoectochilus dat toushes idt I 
Dat ish de Vana Rajah —de ‘ King of de 
Voods,’ de setaceus, vhish Misder Rider 
has! He had idt—idt may be dead. 
You remember ? Brown velvet leafes von 
mass of shparkling gold ! Now look adt 
dis—und don’t forget dat dese leafes viU 
shtop yoost ash dey are from four to eight 
years ! Did you efer see soosh beaudties 
—soosh heafenly dings ? ” 

The second Anoectochilus {A.javani- 
cus) claimed as new by Hertz had leaves 
of apple-green, with silver-grey veins, the 
under surface rose-tinted. The third {A. 
concinnua) was less beautiful, but the 
leaves were larger—five inches long, ohve 


green, with coppery red stripes and net¬ 
work. 

“Ve take all dese!” Hertz went on, 
carefidly removing the plants from the 
mossy turf with his knife. “ If ve find 
more ve take dem too. De^’ vill nodt 
sell, ash I daresay j’ou know. People 
know dey gan’t keep dem alive, so dey 
nodt buy. But Misder Rider gan grow 
dem, und dese vill delight his heart. 
Ach ! I tell you he vill dink ash moosh 
of dese ash of de * blue ! ’ Ach ! I can see 
him look adt dem ! I gan see his face 
crimson oop mit de grand—de glorious 
pleasure I ” 

“How do you account for all these 
growing together ? ” Harry asked. 

“ If J. vant a place to grow Anoectochili, 
dis de fery shpot. A moist hoUow, shaded 
from de sun, imd alvays varm. Be sure 
plants somevay vill find oudt de shpot 
vhere best dey flourish, imd dere dey viU 
gat’der togedder.” 

Suddenly a Malay, hidden in the jungle 
somewhere to the left of the hollow, 
uttered an exclamation. 

“ Dat’s Gani! ” cried Hertz, springing 
to his feet. “ He find somedings ! Go— 
go—quick !—idt maj’ be de ‘ blue.’ ” 

“ Tuans ! ” cried the man, excitedly. 

“ Dere! Vhat I tell you 1 ” 

The youtlis needed no second summons. 
They crashed through the undergrowth, 
leaving Hertz busy with the Anoectochili. 
Gani stood beside the trunk of a huge 
tree—a durien—looking upwards. His 
ill-shaped mouth was wide open! his 
beady, bright eyes glistened. Instantly 
his expression changed. His face turned 
ghastly—his eyes showed all wliite. 

“ Vlar ! ” he gasped. “ Ular tudong 
itam kechil! ” 

“ Tuans I Tuans ! ” screamed another 
voice — Boy’s — “ Run I Run ! Bad 
j snake! ” 

j “ Where ? ” cried Jack, turning tow ards 
I the invisible B 03 ’. 

! No answer. But on every side rose 
cries of terror in Malay and Dyak. Crash 
* succeeded crash as the panic-stricken 
men tore through the undergrow'th. Gani 
had disappeared — how — w’hen — the 
youths did not know; but immediately 
above the spot where they had seen him, 
a terrible snake hung from a branch, 
mov’ing its head from side to side, its 
glistening eyes fixed upon them! Even 
w'hile the youths gazed, too fearful to 
utter a word, its coils relaxed, and it 
dropped to the ground, as Hertz’s voice 
rang high above the tumult. 

“ To de guns, boys ! Run for your 
lifes 1 ” 

That cry broke the spell. The youths 
turned and fled. Fortunately the brush¬ 
wood W’as not thick between them and 
the bridge, where the gims and tamboks 
had been left. Here they found the Col¬ 
lector, with ever^’ Malay and Dyak, all 
gazing fearfully towards the jungle 
whence they had issued. 

“ Shpeak ! are you bitten ? ” hoarsefy’ 
cried the Collector. 

“ No,” Jack answered, “ we saw the 
snake, and-” 

But Hertz cut the story short. “ Sharge 
de guns—quick I—if dey nodt loaded. 
Dere ish only von shnake dat vill attack 
und follow man, und dis ish he 1 ” 

“ Mine are loaded,” Jack answered. 
“I don’t-” 

“ Gife me de double-barrel! Don’t 
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Bhtand like dat! I tell you you’ve been 
iiiitin an ineh of deaf ! Gife idt me ! I 
gan shoot on occasion. AcJi ! Boy, look 
to Gani! ” 

The Malay’s face was livid ; a slight 
froth had gathered about his lips, whilst 
the pupils of his eyes had disappeared. 
He stood rocking himself to and fro, naked 
jparang in hand, crooning- murmuring a 
song. Boy darted behind him instantly, 
pinning his arms to his sides. Hertz 
wrenched away the parang^ handing it to 
another Malay. 

“ Whatever is the matter ? ” Jack 
cried. 

•* Nodings. Dere might hafe been. 
De man ish frightened. He vill be besser 
soon. Are de guns all loaded ? ” 

“ Yes—yes ! ” 

“ Dat vill do. Keep your eyes on de 
yoongle. Gani vas mitin an ace of run¬ 
ning amoli. Ho vould hafe cut us down 
von after anoder. Ach ! I’ve seen a man 
go amok vhen moosh less terrihed dan he 
ish. Did you see de shuake-eadter? ” 
turning to Boy. still grasping Gani, who 
Avas fast recovering. 

“ No, Tuan. Gani see big flower. He 
call. I go. Ho cry ‘ Ular ! ' I run.” 

” A big flower ! ” cried Hertz ; ” a big 
flower 1 Ach! I knew he had found 
somedings ! Ye hafe dat big flower if all j 
de shnake-eadters in Borneo bar de vay ! 
Ashk him vas idt blue ? ” 

But Gani had not recovered sufficiently i 
to understand. ! 

” A big flower ! ” Hertz repeated. “ De ' 
‘ blue ’ ash likely ash nodt. A big flower I j 
Ach ! boys, ve hafe got to kill dat slinake- 
(adter. Look you, now, ve hafe got idt 
to kill! ” 

” What is the snake-eater ? ” Harry 
■v enturcd to ask. Hertz was strangely ex¬ 
cited : his voice grating. 

“ Vhy, de terrible Ophiophagus ! ” he 
cried. ‘‘ De Hamadryad Elaps^ ash 
some gall idt. Idt’s de most venomous 
shnake of all -de pluckiest, too. Idt at¬ 
tacks man mitout provocation, und fol¬ 
lows: liim—shtalks him in de yoongle. I 
tell you you ^■ould be so good ash dead 
now,if de Ophiophagus had shtruck you! 
iiani knew de danger, imd I nodt vender 
dat he nearly vent amok. I nodt dink he 
vould make a mistake. Vhat vas idt like, ! 
Yack ? Y’^ou saw it.” 

“Greenish, I fancy, w’ith white rings. 

I only saw it for a moment.” 

“ Dat moment vas long enough. Idt’s 
de Ophio, right enough. A man has budt I 
a poor shance against liim in de yoongle. I 
He ish sometimes fourteen feet long, und 
actife ash a *' Sunbeam.” * Ach ! In India 
I saw an elephant die in drei hours. Budt 
I hafe dat big flower! I have dose. 
Anoectochiliy too. Vhere are de 
dogs?” 

“AVhy is it called the snake-eater?” 
Jack asked. 

“ Idt’s a cannibal! Idt lifes on oder 
shnakes. Liddle or big—poisonous or 
harmless—idt’s all von I If dey let Ophio 
gatch dem, und dey gan’t very veil esh- 
cape, down dey go mitout salt I Idt vill 
shvallow a shnake nearly so big ash idt- 
self. Vliere are de dogs ? ” 

The dogs appeared to have gone hunt¬ 
ing on their own account whilst their 
masters sought the “blue” orchid—a 
bunt incomprehensible to tneir doggy 

• A tiny serpent. 


I instinct. Nyait emitted a peculiar 
j melancholy hum, the Dyak dog-call, 

I which wull carry a very long w’ay indeed. 

; This brought up the dogs at a run—tliree 
I sharp-nosed, bright-eyed tykes, w ith short 
I velvet coats of the colour of a dead leaf. 

' Boy released Gani, who appeared 
scarcely conscious that he hod caused 
I alarm. He received and sheathed his 
parang without a w’ord. 

^ “ Pudt dose rifles down, boys, if you 

value your lifes,” Hertz exclaimed. 
“ Take your shot guns. Y’'ou gan’t hit a 
snake mit a bullet. Are you ready ? ” 

“ Y'es,” Jack answered. 

“ Den foUow me. Boy, send de D^^aks 
mit de dogs into de pat’. Tell dem to 
make dem vork tovards de river. Vill 
you gome mit us. Boy ? ” 

But the Malay hung back. 

“ Nefer mind. I know de danger. 
Und you hafe no gun.” 

The Collector had Jack’s double-barrel; 
Harry carried his own, Jack had 
Bounce’s musket, whilst the sailor had 
taken up Jack’s rifle. Another rifle re¬ 
mained, HaiTy’s. Hertz saw it. 

“ Here’s a gun, Boy,” he said. 

The Malay hesitated to take it. Evi¬ 
dently he did not consider that the vision 
he was supposed to have seen behind the 
Rajah’s house had rendered him proof 
against snake-bite, especially the bite of 
the dreaded “ Ular tudong itam 
kechil! " * 

Hertz turned to Bounce: “ Are you 
going mit dat rifle ? ” 

“Ay, ay, skipper; wheer you an’ the 
young gen’Ie’men goes, I go. But, ask¬ 
ing your pardon for saying so, I reck’n as 
it’s a fool’s errand.” 

“ Dat may be. Idt vould be a fool’s 
I errand to go look for de ‘ blue ’ orchid in 
! dat yoongle mit de Ophiophagus nodt 
killed or drifen away. Vhat, dink you, 
Misder Rider vould say if ve told him a 
Malay saw an orchid vhish might hafe 
been de ‘ blue,’ budt ve dare nodt go see 
because of a shnake ? Wo-Sing, dare 
you take dat gun und gome mit us ? ” 

Boy laughed. Ho had better have 
restrained his hilarity. 

Wo-Sing hesitated a moment; his yel¬ 
low face took a waxen tint. Then he said, 
in a very low tone : 

“ If you order me to go, sir, I will go.” 

“ Take do gun,” said Hertz, briefly. 

Wo-Sing picked up the rifle, cool 
enough, aj)parently, but no doubt des¬ 
perately frightened. The Chinaman is 
an adept at concealing his feehngs; his 
heavy, impassive features aid him. 

Meanwhile the Dyaks had taken their 
dogs down the path. The patch of jungle 
which harboured the Ophiophagus was 
triangular in shape. The stream touched 
two sides, with a sharp bend at the apex. 
The path leading to the Dyak bridge 
formed the base. 

“ Now Y"ack, now Harr3’, I dink ve are 
ready,” said the Collector. “Boy, you 
had besser shtay by de bridge mit your 
fellows. Idt’s a goodt vay of retreat,” 
laughing. “ I dink Ophio vill nodt follow 
you ofer de vasser. Anyvay, you vill 
get a goodt shtnrt, if you keep a sharp 

* Vlartudoitg itam = “ Little Master CobrA,” 

an euphemiam signifying n'-;pect. The whole question 
of euphemisms is full of <lit1l«'u!ty. It was much more 
than fear, a deeper impuL-e, which made every race of 
human beings use cheerful and friendly expressions in 
speaking of the powers of mischief—as winds, earth¬ 
quakes, ¥dld bca^, evil spirits. 


look-oudt. Gome along, boys, und mind 
vhat you are about, und vhere you shoot. 
Remember dis—if you shoot und miss, 
I you perhaps vill nefer shoot again ! ” 

Hertz led his party into the jungle 
without hesitation, halting in a clear space, 
not far from the durien, which, however, 
the youths could not see. Here, for a 
few 3’ards, ground ferns and low shrubs 
alone impeded the view. Beyond, on 
every side, rose a wall of almost im¬ 
penetrable jungle. The Collector and Wo- 
Sing faced towards the path ; Jack, Harry, 
and Bounce, the apex of the triangle, 
standing a few j’ards apart. Thus nothing 
could cross that clear space without being 
seen. 

Nyait sent in the dogs; his voice could 
be heard urging them forward. Judging 
by the rustling and crackling, they hunted 
the ground carefully, but did not give 
tongue. Like other half-wild breeds, the^' 
were unable to bark. However, thej' 
soon made their whereabouts known. 
Two crossed the open ground, looked at 
the orchid seekers, and disappeared in the 
bush between them and the river. 

The j’ouths’ hearts beat fast; not a 
word w^as spoken. Wo-Sing’s teeth 
chattered, but he stood erect v,’itli his 
rifle at the ready, and gave no other sign 
of fear. Ten minutes passed. Not a 
sound was heard save the rustling and 
crackling of the dogs in the brushwood. 
The Dyaks in the path were silent; likel3' 
enough they had fled to* the bridge. Where 
was the Ophiophagus t A dog left the 
jimgle hurriedly. Jack made a threaten¬ 
ing gesture, and it disappeared. 

Suddenly a loud, querulous w’hine rose 
from the bushes where the dog had dis¬ 
appeared, not six yards from Jack. 

“Look oudt, boys I ” Hertz whispered. 

The Dyaks, sixty 3'ards awa3% 3'elled 
something, probabW equivalent to our “ At 
him, dog I Fetch him out! ” 

The bushes parted, and the dog which 
had previously appeared, staggered out, 
rolled over and died. Not tw'o minutes 
bad passed since it was struck! Hertz 
faced about. 

“ De Ophiophagus ish dere! ” he said. 

“I reck’n,” Bounce muttered, without 
i removing his e3’e8 from the jungle wall, 

“ that you 3’oung gen’lemen ’ll be of 

! opeenion that theer is some dan-” 

! The sentence was not finished. 

A greenish-black head protruded from 
I the exact spot w^hence the dying dog had 
I emerged, angry eyes glistening, forked 
' tongue playing, hood expanded I A gleam 
j of white behind it! 

I Bang ! bang I Four shots that sounded 
I like two greeted it. Wo-Sing did not 
I fire ; he was looking the other w a3*. 

The smoke lifted and cleared. No 
Ophiophagus, dead or alive, was to be 
seen I Jack had been nearest, but had 
changed his position. 

“Loadtl Loadtl for Life’s sak^!” 
Hertz cried hoarsely. “ Ve hafe all 
missed 1 ” 

The youths and Bounce were already 
ramming down fresh charges w’ith nervous 
haste. Hertz had a barrel imdischarged. 
So had Harry, but he loaded the 
other. 

“ Von dead dog! ” Hertz muttered. 

“ Vhere are de odera ? ” 

A dog crept out of the bush with its 
tail between its legs, sniffed its dead com¬ 
panion, and whined. Hertz motioned it 
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back, bat the animal was cowed, and | 
would not go. 

“ Ach f ’’cried the Collector,in bewilder¬ 
ment, “ dis ish a mess I Ve don’t know 
if de shnake-eadter ish dead or ahfe ! ” 

Stepping cautiously up to the bush, he 
opened it \rith his gun barrels, and peered 
in, whilst the youths marvelled at his 
daring. 

“ I see vhere de shot has cut de leafes 
all to pieces,” he said, coolly. “ I vonder 
how he eshcaped ? Dere he vas, for I saw 
him. Ach ! Veil! ve hafe got to kill dat 
shnake-eadte^ ! Are you loaded, boys ? ” 

“ Yes,” Jack answered. 

” Gome mit me. You mit rifles shtay 
vhere you are.” 

Without more ado he parted the bushes 
and disappeared, followed by Jack and 
Harry, with their guns cocked, but with 
their hands between cock and nipple to 
prevent accident. Their faces were very 
pale, be sure. 

“ Here’s nodings here,” Hertz muttered. 

“ De shnake-eadter must be gone. Be 
sure he ish on de move if he ish anyvheres 
afxmt. Idt’s marfellous how he esh- 
oapedl ” 


“ Ahoy, skipper ! ” Bounce suddenly 
hailed. ‘‘ Ahoy, theer ! ” 

“ What is it ? ” Jack cried. 

“ A snake’s head, as I’m no Dutch¬ 
man I ” 

The Collector crashed back through the 
bushes, shouting, ‘‘ Don’t toush idt—don’t 
toush idt, or you are a dead man ! ” 

” Not if I knows it, skipper,” Bounce 
rejoined, jerking something out of a fern 
with his gun-barrel. 

It was the head of the Ojphiophagua, 
with part of the hood shot clean away 
from the body ! Just beyond the position 
Jack had occupied, the ground fern grew 
stragglingly, extending to the bush whence 
the serpent had pushed out its head. 
Boimce had opened its fronds with his 
rifle. Hence the discovery. Hertz stuck 
his knife into the head and held it 
aloft. As he did so, the jaws closed 
viciously. 

“ You see 1 ” he laughed, “ de head ish 
shtill alife und deadly I Now, Yack, vhere 
did you shtand vhen you fired ? ” 

Jack pointed out the exact spot. Hertz 
instantly, stooped, and picked up the body 
of the serpent from where it lay hidden 

{To he continued.) 


in the ferns behind the position Jack had 
occupied I 

” If ve had all missed, you vould be a 
dead boy now,” he said gravely. “De 
shnake-eadter leaped adt you mitout idts 
head! Howefer vas idt you nodt see him 
goming, imd you so near ? ” 

“ I jumped as soon as I pulled,” Jack 
replied. “ Perhaps I shut my eyes—I 
don’t know. Anyway, I fancied it was 
looking at mo, and I jumped three yards 
nearer to Harry if I jumped an inch. I 
knew he had a double-barrel.” 

“ De shnake must hafe yoomped ash 
far,” the Collector rejoined, producing 
his tape-measure. The Ophiophagus was 
twelve feet two inches long, without its 
head! It was beautifully marked. Olivo 
green above, the scales edged with black; 
from neck to tail numerous oblique alter¬ 
nate white and black bands, converging 
towards the head. The serpent was as 
graceful as it had been active and dangerous. 

“ Ve vill take de shkin home ash a 
memento morif' Hertz resumed. “ Nodt 
of von of us, dough, luckily. Und now, 
boys, for Gani’s big flower! Hi, Boy! 
De shnake-eadter ish dead! ” 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 

Bt Gobdon Stables, m.d., c.h., h.n., 

Author of '•'The Crvdte cf the Snoicbird” “ Our Home the Silver We$t," etc., etc. 
CHAPTEB XII.—FIRE AT SEA—A SHIP IN SIGHT—ORDERED BACK—GALAPAGOS. 


H ave you ever heard a fire bell ring by ! 

night at sea, reader? I pray you 
never may, if the bell be struck in dread 
earnest, and not merely to summon the 
crew to drill. 

It has been my own experience to be in 
a ship on fire more than once. How did 
I feel, do y6u ask? Frightened some¬ 
what, I think—waiting—working—yes, I 
had plenty to do—hoping, praying. Then 
the glad news came that the fire had been 
under, and we—the officers—assem¬ 
bled to supper in our little wardroom, ren¬ 
dered hungry by the very' excitement we . 
had gone through. Then we retired, but 
only to be summoned again at the darkest I 
hour of the middle watch, to once more j 
fight the fire fiend. Wind roaring through 
the rigging too, ship tossing about, and a 
sea Ktging in which no boat could ride. 

One cannot be too careful of lights at 
sea. But I remember setting fire to a 
ship myseK. I was but little more than a 
lad, however. The. steward and I had 
commenced skylarking with a piece of 
gunpowder fuse. I refer to that lanyard- 
lootog business with gunpowder inside it, 
that is used in quarries sometimes for i 
igniting a blast. | 

I lit that fuse—it made a capital squib, 
and as the fire spread out I directed it at I 
the steward’s head. The steward fought 
for possession of it, and finally tinned it 
on me. We were close to a state-room 
door, I may tell you. 

Well, a quarter of an hour afterwards j 
the steward rushed on deck and beckoned | 
to me. He was as white as an eggshell. I 
When we got below I found the state t 
room enveloped in smoke, but no flame. I 


Although almost suffocated the steward 
and I worked with a will. Clothes were 
on fire, and we beat them, and crushed 
them, and stamped on them, and finally 
we were triumphant, but it taught me a 
lesson I have never forgotten. Our hands 
and wrists were sadly burned, and the 
poor second mate’s reefing jacket, caps, 
and jerseys—well, the less said about 
these the better I The mate was good- 
natured, however, and the captain was 
never told, and doesn’t know now, how 
close a shave his ship had. 

It was shortly after midnight when the 
fire bell rang. 

“ That is for drill,” said Jack Boss to 
himself. “ I’ve made a bit of a fool of my¬ 
self with lifeboat 'drill and battle drill— 
I’m wiser now. Lie still. Jack. It is all 
sham.” 

Jack Skye had raised his head, stretch¬ 
ing a long neck and sniffing the air. 

But had Jack ever heard a fire bell rung 
on board in earnest before, he might have 
known there was no sham about this one 
now. It was rung loud and long, and 
with an unmistakably nervous or anxious 
touch. 

In a few moments all hands were at 
quarters, the hoses were laid along the 
decks, and the pumps were at work. 

But everything was quiet and orderly, 
there was no joking or laughing, and 
assuredly no one exhibited fear. 

The fire— worse luck—was right over a 
quantity of gunpowder that was stored 
down below forward. To be sure there 
was the deck between, but the deck 
would soon heat even if it did not burn 
through, and then- 


A quantity of ropes and tow all on fire 
lay here, and it was to clear this out and 
extinguish it, that the best and bravest 
efforts of the crew were directed. I think 
at this task the marines, half naked as 
they were, especially distinguished them¬ 
selves. They positively threw themselves 
on the burning mass, and many were 
badly burned in consequence, not only on 
the hands, but on their chests also. 

“ Play on me. Jack,” one poor fellow 
was heard to exclaim; “ I’m all aflame.” 

The man’s jersey had become ignited. 

Jack Skye in the cot grew very uneasy 
indeed, and presently sat up, and after 
sniffing around again, lifted his chin in 
the air, and began to sing a little song to 
himself. 

A very doleful song it was. Quite a 
coronach.* 

By-and-by, young Smart looked Jack 
up. 

“ Well I never! ” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
you are a cool customer. Don’t you know 
the ship is on fire ? ” 

“I know there are fire quarters," ho 
said. 

“ Wo—hoo—oo—00 ! ” sang Jack Skye. 

“ "V^y, even the dog knows it is no joke. 
Hark ! do you hear the noise on deck ? ” 

“ Yes, what is up ? ” 

“They’re putting the ship before the 
wind. I’m off.” 

Jack Boss believed at last, and rose and 
dressed speedily enough, and as he had 
no station anywhere about, he walked for¬ 
ward to the sick-bay. 

Dr. Grant and Donald were attending 


* CoroDBcb : the Highland lament fur the dead. 
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to a man on whose toes a shot had fallen, 
but presently they finished their w’ork and 
looked up. 

“ Can I do anything to help in any 
way ? ” said Jack. 

“ No, thank you, my boy,” said Dr. 
Grant kindly. 

“ I don’t know though,” he added. 
“Can you spread that cot nicely and 
arrange the pillows ? Steward, bring the 
brandy.” 

Jack was downright glad to be of ser¬ 
vice, and very neatly and cosily he ar¬ 
ranged the cot, despite the fact that the 
berth was filled with choking smoke. 

The night was still enough now, for 
there was but little wind, and there w’as 
no sea on to speak of, so very little was 
to be heard, except the steady jerk-jerk— 
jerk-jerk—of the working piunps, an occa¬ 
sional order given in a steady, calm voice, 
and the constant swish-swish of the water 
from the hose. How very long the time 
seemed to Jack as he sat idle there in the 
sick-bay, wdth life and death in the 
balance I Which should turn the scale ? 

Life and safety ; for suddenly there was 
a shout from below. 

The fire was extinguished^ or all but 
so. 

Yet at that very moment consternation 
seized on the crew. Something had gone 
wrong -with the main pump. 

The fire would now gain an ascendency. 
dAJl would yet be lost. 

But orders were speedily given, and in 
a surprisingly short time a line of bucket 
men was formed, and once more the 
water was poured upon the charred and 
smoking moss. 

Even Dr. Grant and Donald formed 
part of this line, and our hero, who was 
very strong and tall for his age, threw off 
his jacket and joined it also. ' 

Victory at last! And what more 
glorious and satisfactory than victory over 
a fire at sea? 

But that %vas a night that Jack Boss 
would remember to his dying day. 

“Tliero’s many n slip 

Twixt the cup and the lip.” 

Wo said so in our last chapter, and now I 
shall illustrate the well-thumbed proverb. 

It was a lovely evening; the sun was 
declining in the west, having just cleared 
a mass of rolling clouds; after lighting 
them up with hues of crimson and gold, 
it was sinking red as a blood orange 
through a purple haze that lay all along 
the horizon. 

Right away in the east, a big round 
moon was rising, quite as red as the sun, 
and apparently quite os large. 

The man at the masthead was looking 
at that rising moon, when suddenly he 
was struck with something strange in its 
appearance, and on bringing his glass to 
bear upon it, lo I the bare poles and funnel 
of some huge steamer. 

“ Vessel right ahead,” he reported deck- 
wards, “in the moon’s w’ake.” 

“ What does she look like ? ” 

“ Can’t quite make her out, sir. Think 
she is a man-of-war. Yes, now I feel sure 
she is.” 

“ WTiat’s the funnel like ? ” 

“ That’s what I’m going by, sir. The 
same old paint, as far os I can judge.” 

Even before the sun quite sank below 
the horizon, the strange vessel could be 
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I made out much more distinctlj’, and the 
I officer of the watch reported her to Cap¬ 
tain ScuUamore as undoubtedly a “ship,” 
meaning of course a man-o’-war. 

There was a good deal of speculation 
now on board. What w'as she, and 
whither was she boimd ? 

Down went the sun, throwing as it sank 
a crimson glare across the sea, that seemed 
to turn the ship’s white wake into blood. 

And the moon rose higher and higher, 
and shone clearer and clearer every 
moment. 

Almost every one who had any excuse 
for being on deck, and a good many who 
had none, stood there with eyes riveted 
on the black mass, that now grew momen¬ 
tarily larger. 

Presently a white puff of smoke curled 
around it, and a tongue of flame shot out 
from the centre thereof. That was a 
signal, and the Valorous knew she would 
soon have \'isitors. 

Visitors and news from Old England. 
Hurrah! 

The ship w'as the H-, just com¬ 

missioned. All new fellows on board. 
Most of them strangers to the officers of 
the Valorous, although Dr. Grant knew 
the lieutenant who came off in charge of 
the boat that soon boarded them. 

She was bound for the North American 
station on a commission that might last 
for many a long year. She had come out 
of her course to meet the Valorous, for 
whom she had despatches and sealed 

orders. She herself, the H-, must 

not delay a moment. There W’as some¬ 
thing up in the States. Some misunder¬ 
standing between America and her old 
mother Britannia. America had “cut 
up rusty ” about something, and 
“mother” did not mean to stand it. 
There was no likelihood of any war, nor 

j did the H-bear an ultimatum in the - 

strict sense of the word, only Britannia 
could not forget that she and she alone 
did rule the waves, so she meant to 
show the United States that if some of 
her—Britannia's—teeth had been pulled, , 
she still had a few old stumps with which 
she could bite most viciously and effectu¬ 
ally, if put upon. 

That W'as all. 

No, not quite, though. 

For, next morning, the sun rose ap¬ 
parently where it had set, and just as its 
last rays crimsoned the vessel’s wake on 
the evening before, so did its rising beams 
to-day. 

The Valorous was right about, and 
heading back for the south and west. 

She had a bundle of the latest English 
newspapers on board, and some letters, 
but she was no longer homeward 
boimd. 

The crow did not care much. The men 
turned their quids in their mouths, and 
said, “ Oh! well, the more months the 
more fifteens,” * referring of course to 
their wages. 

And a good many months have slipped 
away, and a good many “ fifteens ” nave 
been paid, ero we find thti Valorous far 
away in the South Pacific Ocean. 

ShO is just the same old Valorous, how¬ 
ever, and yonder, leaning over the bul- 
w'arks in their favourite corner abaft tlie 


♦ An expression, liowever, whioli, more strictly 
speaking, belongs to the merchant service. 


starboard paddle-box, is just the same old 
Jack and the same old Jerry Smart. 

Perhaps j'ou would scarcely have known 
Jack now, however. Not at first glance, 
because he is a good half-inch taller; 
moreover, he is stouter and firmer looking, 
and his face is quite as brown as the back 
of my fiddle. 

Since we last saw her with her rudder 
turned to Old England, she has steamed 
and sailed many a thousand miles. She 
has made the very best of her way, for 
the despatches she bears to this station 
are very important, so much so that the 
officers on board are half-convinced that 
we may go to war with America after all. 
And then the brave old Valorous, whose 
flag has for so many long yeais braved 
the battle and the breeze, may get cap¬ 
tured or simk. For, between you and me 
and the binnacle, reader, the Valorous is a 
ship that could neither fight nor run 
away. But dd not let what I tell you go 
any further, because I am very fond of 
the old craft, she being the first man-o’- 
war I ever sailed in. 

But the sturdy ship—for sturdy and 
strong she is, if nothing else—had gone 
south and south and south, and rounded 
the Horn. 

I do not think that there is in any part 
of the world a more stormy or dangerous 
sea than that which lies around the Horn. 
Even in calm weather, if a steamer is 
lucky enough to meet with such weather, 
there are mountain seas, and rollers high 
^d long; but when a gale sweeps in from 
either ocean, then, indeed, does it bring 
danger on its wings. Especially in the 
dead of winter—the month of June—when 
in the long, dark, dismal nights, the out¬ 
looks on each bow have to be constantly 
on the alert, lest the vessel should collide 
W'ith floating ice. 

Having got well round the Horn, well 
past the black and inhospitable shores of 
Tierra del Fuego, the Land of Fire, the 
ship had gone on and away up north 
almost in a bee line. 

She had to visit Valparaiso, to look 
after British interests. For you must 
know that the sun never sets on British 
territory, so in every rejuiblic and new¬ 
born State under the sun there are British 
interests to look to and defend. In the 
case, for example, of a rebellion suddenljy 
arising in any of these mercurial States, it 
would be the duty of some of the war-ships 
on the station to safeguard men, women, 
and children belonging to our islands, and 
even to take them on board ship if such 
a proceeding were deemed necessary. 

At the time of which I write a disturb¬ 
ance of some kind was expected at Guay¬ 
aquil, a large seaport in Ecuador, and 
thither the Valorous was steered next. 

Her voyage w'ould not end here. She 
must proceed north and west next to the 
Sandwich Islands, and thence right away 
north to the Behring seas. The good old 
ship is lying off the coast of Guayaquil as 
I now once more pick up the thread of my 
narrative. 

The steam is up, and the last boat is 
coming off from an island near here, 
where she has been to get fruit and vege¬ 
tables, a goat, fish, fowl, and a sucking- 
pig. A strange mixture I must admit, 
but a very palatable one as it turned 
out, with the exception of the goat. Tliat, 
poor thing, was lean and scraggy, and 
when cooked was found to be as tough 
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ftnd uiisatisfactorv as shoe leather. Even 
Jack Skye tnnied up liis nose at it. 

“ But,” said Jerry Smart, ‘‘you don’t 
mean to say that you are getting home- 
tick, Jack ? ” 

“Oh, no, Jerry, very far indeed from 
that, but I feel certain my uncle will 
be vexed at my long absence from 
home.” 

“ But you couldn't help it. We picked 
you up at sea and actually ran away with 
you.” 

“ True enough, so far, but for all that I 
cannot help thinking that I am very much 
in the way here. So if I get a chance of 
a ship going home at Honolulu, I am 
going to take it. Uncle will pay my 
passage after I arrive.” 

“I’m sure. Jack, I shall miss you. I 
have come to look upon you as almost a 
brother.” 

“But don’t talk like that, Jerry. WTe 
are going to meet again. You have got 
to come and Pj)C‘nd a long holiday at the 
Puffin’s Nest, and I will show you some 
wild sport I can assure you. Besides, 
Jerry, if I can get home in time to study 
a little longer, I’ll have a try for the 
service, and when I enter, who knows 
but that you and I may be shipmates to¬ 
gether for a long commission.” 

“ I’m sure I hope so. But I’ll be sorry 
to part with you nevertheless. I’ll even 
be sorry to part wdth little Jack Skye 


here. So I can assure you, Jack Boss, I 
I hope you won’t get a ship at Honolulu, 

I nor anj'where else, and that you will 
’ come right away north with us, and go 
home W'ith us too.” 

In about three days’ time the ship 
steaming westwards through a calm and 
waveless ocean, and under a sky that 
looked as hot as molten brass, was right 
abreast of that strange group of islands 
on which the creatures that dwell are like 
nothing else on earth, the Galapagos. 

One evening, tired out with the extra¬ 
ordinary heat of the day, Jack Boss had 
turned in rather earlier than usual, and 
had fallen asleep almost immediatel3'. 
Now imder certain circumstances silence 
w’ill wake a person quite as quickly as noise 
w^ould. When Jack fell asleep, the pulse 
of the good ship was beating with a steady" 
throb-throb, that seemed to be proof that 
she was as sound at heart as ever ship 
could be. It had gone two bells in the 
j middle watch, but Jack had heard them 
! not. The sentries had sung “ All’s well! ” 

I loudly enough to have awakened Bip Van 
Winkle, but it did not awaken Jack. 

I Suddenly the engines ceased, and Jsbck 
; sat at once bolt upright in bed, as wide 
i awake as ever he had been in his life. 

I Something had happened, 
i The vessel lay still in thn starlight, that, 

‘ peeping out through the port, he could see i 

{To be continued.) 


glittering like diamonds on the sea. Still 
and quiet, 

“As idle as a painted ship, 

Upon a painted ocean.” 

Every sotmd could now be distinctly 
heard on board. Footsteps overhead 
The steady tramp of the sentries. Yes, 
even the snoring of heavy sleepers up 
through the hatchway near Jack’s cot. 

But the intense silence did not last 
long. The officer of the watch came 
rattling dow n below’ and made his way to 
the captain’s cabin, to make a report. 

Officers half dressed began to come up 
from below, and the general uneasiness 
appeared to have spread quickly even 
among the men forw’ard, who could be 
heard talking and questioning each other. 

“Hullo! Jack, are you awake? ” cried 
Jerrj% pulling aside the canvas screen. 

“ Yes, Jerry, what is the matter ? ” 

“ Why, matter enough, I suppose. 
We’ve broken down.” 

“ And does that mean w’e’re in 
danger ? ” 

“ Unluckily it does, for I’ve been on deck, 
and we are being drifted on to a whole 
lot of black and ugly whaleback rocks, 
with never a breath of wind to blow us 
off.” 

“ Hark ! Jack, hark ! ” 

It was the bos’n’s sliriU pipe, calling all 
hands on deck. 


A t every school there is a scientific boy ; 

one who delights in matters which are 
a nuisance to the average mind ; who runs 
through his “Primer of N\atural Philosophy ” 
for amusement in his playhours, and prefers 
a treatise on electricity from the school 
library to the “ Adventures of Itobinson 
Crusoe.” Nor is the scientific boy neces¬ 
sarily “soft” or “muff,” or whatever may 
be the current expression for one who does 
not care about games and sees no fun in 
the more active forms of amusement—or 
mischief. Do you remember Martin in 
“Tom Brown”? 

Guffv—Bernard Sims Guffy—was our 
scientific boy. He was a prodigy. He could 
take his watch to pieces and put it together 
again. He could mount objects for his 
microscope, he made a telescope, an electrical 
machine, and numberless clever mechanical 
toys. His chief chum was young Barry, a 
hopelessly stupid boy, but one with a well- 
developed faculty of wonder. He thought 
Guffy a sort of magician, and looked up to 
him with awe. Guffy used to delight in 
seeing him open his eyes in astonishment at 
every new feat, and in hea,ring his invariable 
“Well I never!” follow the exhibition of 
the simplest scientific experiment. 

Guffy’s bent was towards mechanical con¬ 
trivances. He used to spend his spare time 
in excursions to mills and factories to inves¬ 
tigate the methods of working the machinery. 
The foremen got to know him well, and 
would generally give him information wil¬ 
lingly ; sometimes the proprietors found him 
nosing about amongst the wheels, and find¬ 
ing him intelligent and ingenious, would give 
him encouragement and valuable hints. 
But once he was badlv snubbed. It was in 
this way. 


SKRIMSHIRE’S FANOBAMA. 

By Paul Blake, 

Autho-' cf ''That Penns^ "School and the Worlds" etc. 

The hoardings and advertisements an- 
' nounced the arrival of Skrimshire’s celebrated 
panorama, worked on an entirely new patent 
electrical principle. The words roused Guffy’s 
curiosity. 

“ I’m going down to see Mr. Skrimshire,” 
he announced to his chum. 

“ Do you »think he’U let you in free ? ” 
asked Barry. 

“ I don’t want to see his old show,” re- 
I plied Guffy, contemptuously. Barry was 
astonished; he himself very much wi^ed to 
do so. 

“ I w’ant to see how the thing is worked,” 
continued Guffy. “ Of course, everybody 
knows how the ordinary panorama is done.” 

“ I don’t,” put in Barry. 

“It’s like this.” In two minutes Guffy 
had rigged up an apparatus with two rulers 
and an ink-stained handkerchief completely 
demonstrating how a panorama was dis¬ 
played. 

“ Well I never I ” exclaimed Barry as 
usual. 

“ What I want to find out,” said Guffy, 
“ is what is this new patent electrical dodge 
that Skrimshire lias ? Will you come down 
with me and interview him ? ” 

Of course Barry was ready. After school 
the two boys went down to the masonic ball 
where the panorama was to be exhibited, and 
asked for Mr. Skrimshire. 

After some delay that gentleman appeared. 
He received them cordially, under the im¬ 
pression that they were a deputation from 
the school come to make terms for a visit of 
the boys cn masse. 

Gnffy began to explain the reason of his 
visit, and Mr. Skrimshire’s smile vanished. 

“ So you see,” concluded Guffy, “ what I 
want to know is how the electricity is applied. 


and what the new patent method is. That’s 
all.” 

“ Oh, is it ? ” remarked Mr. Skrimshire. 
“ Then all I’ve got to say to you, young man, 
is that if you want to know you had better 
find out.” 

He turned away with an exclamation of 
disgust at having wasted his time, and left 
the two boys looking at each other. 

“ Well I never I ” said Barry. 

“ It’s a swindle, I believe,” said Guffy. 
“He hasn’t got a patent, and there’s no 
electricity about it, that’s ray belief. Never 
mind; he hasn’t done with me yet. He 
told me to find out, and you see if I don’t.” 

Barry was quite sure that Guffy could 
accomplish anything he attempted, so was 
quite satisfied. 

“We’ll get leave to go to the panorama 
to-night,” said Guffy, “ and then I’ll find 
out how his smndle works. WiU you 
come? ” 

Barry was only too ready; the advertise¬ 
ments had whetted his curiosity. There 
was td be a panorama of the Battle of 
Waterloo that be was particularly anxious 
to see, having been recently reading the 
subject in “The History of a Young Cui¬ 
rassier.” Guffy felt no interest in such 
rubbish. 

The two boys paid their sixpences as soon 
as the doors were open, and obtained the 
end seats of the front row of the sixpenny 
division. The hall was not a large one, and 
seemed smaller than usual, inasmuch as the 
pamorama took up a good fourth of the floor 
space. A green baize screen stretched to 
the walls from either side of the framework. 
Guffy noticed that Mr. Skrimshire’s head 
appeared once or twice round the screen on 
the right; he concluded that on that side 
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was the passage to the world behind the 
scenes. 

The hall was full by eight o’clock, the 
advertised hour for commencing the enter¬ 
tainment. A few minutes later a lecturer, 
Mr. Skrimshire in person, appeared in front 
of the screen, and after addressing a few 
words of introduction to the audience, or- 
•dered the lights to be lowered. 

This was done so effectually that, except 
at the very front, where the reflection from 
the footlights made the occupants of the 
seats just visible, the darkness was complete. 
Barry was all excitement os yard after yard 
of canvas rolled by; Gufify was watching the 
panorama with other views. He soon con¬ 
vinced himself that there was nothing novel 
about the mechanism, but he meant to have 
proof of it. However, he thought it best to 
wait for a time before putting his plan into 
execution. 

He meant to find his way behind the 
screen and inspect for himself. The check- 
takers had left their posts soon after the 
entertainment began, and there was no one 
to prevent his passing down the passage¬ 
way to the front seats, which were in close 
proximity to the screen. There was only 
one danger: he might be heard. 

“ Don’t jog me so! ” whispered Barry 
audibly *, “ what are you up to ? ” 

“All right,” replied Guffy. He was taking 
his boots off. “Look here,” he whispered 
to Barry. “ Keep an eye on roy boots.” 

Barry could not see them, but he mur¬ 
mured an assent. The Battle of Waterloo 
was just coming on. Guffy waited for the 
applause, and then slipped down the passage¬ 
way, bending low to avoid observation. 

The lecturer’s back was towards the right- 
hand screen; Guffy slipped behind it un¬ 
seen. A couple of minutes later there was 
an ominous sound of something heavy fall¬ 
ing, then a muified explosion, followed by a 
sudden illumination of the hall, which in¬ 
stantly became dark again. 

In a moment the place was in confusion, 
and there was a rush for the door. For¬ 
tunately the attendant turned up the gas 
instantly, and the lecturer entreated the 
audience to keep their seats, assuring them 
that there was no danger. After a few 
moments’ hesitation the people returned 
to their places, and the lecturer soon re- 
stimed his discourse after a few words of 
apology for an interruption caused, he 
averred, by the interference of some evil- 
disposed person with the illuminating ap¬ 
paratus. 

Barry had been one of the first to bolt for 
the door. When the gas was turned up, what 
was his astonishment to find himself close 
to Guffy, who was in tortures from having 
his toes stepped on in the rush. 

“ What did you do ? ” asked Barry. 

“Shut up,” whispered Guffy threateningly. 

Wait till we get home. I want my bwts 
first of all.” 

They resumed their seats with the others 
and Guffy reached down for his boots. To 
his dismay, they were gone I 

“ Here’s a go ! ” he exclaimed. “ What 
have you done with them ?” he demanded 
of his chum. 

“ I haven’t touched them, I forgot all about 
them when the people began to rush out,” 
pleaded Barry. 

“ What shall I do now? ” 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

Several “ hushes ” interrupted their dia¬ 
logue. Guffy thought silence the wiser 
course. After waiting a few minutes he 
began a course of explorations in search of 
his lost property. The darkness favoured 
him, so that he was able to grope about un¬ 
observed, though a nervous liMe scream from 
an old lady whose foot he touched uninten¬ 
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tionally warned him that his employment 
had its risks. After ten minutes’ arduous 
search and making his hands and knees tole¬ 
rably dirty, he found one boot. With this he 
had to be content. 

“ TeU you what we must do,” he whispered 
to Barry. “ If we wait till everybody’s gone 
we can get it then: nobody’s likely to take a 
boot home with them.” 

“ Oh, all right,” replied Barry, impatiently; 
he felt a very secondary interest in Guffy’s 
loss. 

The entertainment was nearly over: the 
gas was turned up, and the lecturer had just 
concluded his thanks to the audience, when 
a severe-looking old gentleman rose in the 
front seats. 

“ Mr. Lecturer,” he began: all the audi¬ 
ence wondered what he was going to say. 

“ I hold in my hand a bwt, evidently the 
property of some boy. I think it not un¬ 
likely that it may prove a clue to the perpe¬ 
trator of the dastardly outrage which inter¬ 
rupted your interesting lecture. Not im¬ 
probably the boy who tampered with your 
apparatus took his boots off in order-” 

The audience interrupted him with ap¬ 
plause for his brilliant deduction. When it 
subsided he asked the owner of the boot to 
step forward. 

Guffy took care not to answer the invita¬ 
tion ; he kept his uncovered foot nestled 
up under him. The old gentleman then 
solemnly handed the boot to Mr. Skrimshire, 
who received it with becoming thanks. 

“ How am I going to get out of this with¬ 
out being nabbed ? ” thought Guffy. “ Every¬ 
body will be on the look-out for a boy without 
a bwt.” 

His only hope was to keep in the thick of 
the crowd. Then an idea struck him. 

“Barry,” he whispered, “ do me a good 
turn, there’s a brick. Sit still and take your 
boot off : they’ll think you’re the chap they 
want, and I shall get out safe. I’ll meet you 
just outside.” 

Barry saw the point of the plot. He 
slipped off his shoe and threw it some 
distance away. Then he sat in his place, 
so markedly alone that he caught the eye of 
Mr. Skrimshire and the old gentleman, who 
were on the "watch. 

“ That’s the young rascal,” said the former. 

“ My man is certain he caught sight of a 
boy b^ind the screen.” 

The two men climbed over the benches 
to Barry, who was watching to see if Guffy 
had made liis escape. 

“ Now, my boy, what are you waiting for ? ” 
asked Mr. Skrim.shire sharply. 

“ I want my shoe,” replied Barry. 

“ O then, you are the young rascal.” 

“ No, I ain’t! ” retorted Barry. “ I haven’t 
done anything.” 

“ Then how came you to lose your boot ? ” 

“ I haven’t: there it is.” 

He climbed over the benches and recovered 
his shoe. Plainly a boy who had both his 
shoes on could not own a superfluous boot. 
Mr. Skrimshire laughed, but the old gentle¬ 
man was angry. 

“ What do you mean, you young rascal, by 
pretending-” 

Barry thought no good could come of 
remaining in the hall longer, so he made for 
the door, leaving his interlocutors behind. 

“They’ve sold us,” said Mr. Skrimshire, 
with a laugh. He was in a good humour, 
for he had taken a good sum that evening. 

“I should prosecute if I were you,” said 
the old gentleman. “ There might have 
been serious injury done if there had been a 
rush down the stairs.” 

This was true enough, and it is to be 
hoped that Guffy’s conscience pricked him 
when he thought of the possible results of 
his interference. In the meantime he was 


standing in the shelter of a portico waiting 
for Barry. “ Come along,” urged the latter 
so soon as he caught sight of his chum: 
“ it’s jolly late.” 

“ Yes, and it’s raining cats and dogs, and 
I’ve only one boot,” replied Guffy. 

“ Well, you’ll have to hop home. Catch 
hold of my arm and put your best foot fore¬ 
most.” 

Guffy had no choice of feet. He had a 
weary time of it as they made the best of 
their way home : his leg ached tremendously. 
Some mancEUvring was required even after 
he reached the house in order to conceal his 
peculiar condition: at last, however, he got 
safely to bed. He did not put his one bwt 
out to be cleaned, he thought it might lead 
to inquiries. He wore shoes next day. 

Still he did not intend to lose his boot; it 
was a favourite one which he always wore 
for football. 

“ I’m going to write that fellow a letter,” 
he announced to Barry. “ He’s got no right 
to my boot. Besides, his show was a swindle, 
just the same old cylinder apparatus, with no 
more electricity about it than there is in 
Euclid.” 

“But you’d no business to go behind,” 
said Barry. 

“Why not? He told me to find out for 
myself, and so I did. ’Twould have served 
him right if I’d sent the whole affair over¬ 
board.” 

“ What did you do? ” asked the other. 

“ Nothing; only I tripped over a string as 
I was coming out, and ^at upset a weight 
which broke a gas bag I suppose, I don’t 
know. There was no harm done worth men¬ 
tioning.” 

The composition of the letter took some 
time. He did not finish it till the evening, 
when it was duly posted. It ran as follows: 

“ Sir,—You have a boot of mine which 
you have no business to; I lost it at the 
panorama last night. If you will leave it at 
the hall door with the porter I will call for it. 
If not I will tell everybody that your adver¬ 
tisements are obtainmg money under false 
pretences, as there is 7 W electrwity. But if 
you give back my boot all will be forgiven. 

“ I remain yours faithfully, 

“ Nemo.” 

Next day the two boys made their way to 
the Hidl in some trepidation. Notwith¬ 
standing his threat. Guppy did not feel easy 
in his mind. 

They found the hall porter at hie dinner; 
he was not in a very good temper. 

“ Have you got a boot of mine ? ” asked 
Guffy. 

Jorkins looked at him in wonder. “ Boot 
of yours ? What good would that be to 
me?” 

“I wrote to Mr. Skrimshire about it,” ex¬ 
plained Guffy. “ Hasn’t he said anything to 
you ? ” 

“Not a word,” was the surly reply, as 
Jorkins resumed his meal. But Guffy was 
not going to be defeated so easily. 

“ Where is Mr. Skrimshire ? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

“Gone.” 

“Gone? When?” 

“ Why, yesterday morning; he’s in Ply¬ 
mouth by now.” 

“ Then he’s never had my letter 1 ” ex¬ 
claimed Guffy. “I wonder what he’s done 
with my boot.” 

“ Better give him a tip,” whispered Barry. 

The advice was good: a sixpence put 
Jorkins in a more compliant humour. But 
he knew nothing about the lost boot. 

“ What would be done with it supposing it 
were left about ? ” asked Guffy. 

“ Oh, I dunno. Pitched away most 
likely.” 
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“Where?” 

“ Dust heap, I s’posc; you can look if you 
like.” 

The porter conducted the boys to an | 
evil-smelling mound in the yard at the i 
back of the hall. After raking it about | 


a bit with an old broom, Gufify’s boot 
I appeared. 

” That’s it! ” exclaimed the o^mer. “ Ge¬ 
mini ! what a mess it’s in.” 

Naturally; it had been out all night in the 
rain. Guflfy had his doubts whether it were | 


worth recovering, but finally wrapped it up 
in a newspaper and carried it home. 

“My stars! ” exclaimed Jim, the boy of 
all work, when he came to clean it; “ where 
on earth has Master Guffy been and gone 
yesterday ? ” 


RUGBY FOOTBALL. 

By E. T. Sachs. 



A nt one in searcli of a living and moving 
example of the theory of evolution and 
its concomitant, the survival of the fittest, 
will find it in our games, the last place, 
probably, where deep thinkers would look for 
it. Firstly, as game against game, we see 
some bounding into popularity, and, for a 
time, remaining a perfect rage with the 
public, and then, with as much visible reason 
as there was for the suddenness with which 
they sprung into favour, dropping rapidly out 
of sight, and, perhaps, out of memory also. 
When fully looked into, this is not such a bad 
trait with us as it may cursorily appear to bo ; 
we welcome anything new and curious with 
unprejudiced minds, and do not accept or re¬ 
ject it until everyone has given it a fair trial. 

No one takest he merits or demerits of a new 
game or pastime on trust from others ; and as 
it takes time for the whole of the exercise- 
loving British public to pass a novelty through 
the crucible of its opinion, the new introduc¬ 
tion may very well bear, for a time, the ap¬ 
pearance of being a success. Games have to 
be exceedingly good to succeed permanently 
with us. The only two of recent introduc¬ 
tion that can claim to have “ come to stay ” 
are lawn-tennis and lacrosse ; the former an 
adaptation of the oldest game we have, viz., 
tennis, whilst lacrosse, before it came to us, 
had already secured the verdict of, and had 
been perfected by, our cousins in Canada, 
who are no less keen than ourselves in the 
enjoyment of outdoor pursuits. Neither can 
be called a new game in any sense of the 
word, for lacrosse, in its original form, was 
played by the North American Indian, pos¬ 
sibly even before tennis became the game of the 
royalty and nobility of Europe; when cricket 
was unheard of, and football nothing better 
than a free fight over a ball between rival 
portions of a village. 


It would 
not be in¬ 
correct to 
regard the 
sci e n t i fi c 
football of to-day as a 
direct descendant of 
the village “ rough-and-tumble ” of the 
middle ages. That game—if game it can 
be called—still exists in parts of the 
country, though without inducing the least 
desire on the part of the participants in it to 
indulge in something better; they are perfectly 
happy in their annual struggle, and want none 
of the scrummages or dribbles that are the 
features of the two kinds of scientific football. 

It is possible to trace the liistory of the 
game for quite six hundred years, and this 
by means of the various enactments passed 
to prevent the people from indulging in it, 
principally because of the detriment to the 
practice of archery, necessary for the defence 
of the kingdom, but also because of the ex¬ 
ceedingly bloody nature of the contest, which 
more than one old \vriter has termed a 
“ friendlie fyghte,” which appellation he has 
justified with a catalogue of the divers in¬ 
juries, including fatalities, sustained by the 
players. Some allow'ance must, of course, be 
made for the fact that the “clerk ” of the 
middle ages was not likely to be a robust 
person, w’ho would enjoy, or even appreciate, 
rough games; and we must also remember 
that the present day is far from being free 
from criticism antagonistic to football, on the 
ground of its danger. But things w'ere evi¬ 
dently worse in those times than now, if the 
statement of one Stubbes is to be believed. 
This chronicler called the game “ a bloody 
and murthering practice,” in which “ some¬ 
times necks are broken, sometimes their 
backs, sometimes their legs, sometimes their 
armes, sometimes one part thrust out of 
joint, sometimes another; sometimes their 
noses gush out with blood, sometimes their 
eyes start out, and sometimes hurt in one 
place, sometimes in another. But whoever 
scapeth away the best goeth not scot free, 
but is either forewounded, craised or bruised, 
so as he dyeth of it, or else scapeth very 
hardlie, and no mervaile, for they have the 
sleights to meet one betwixt two, to dash him 


against the hart with their elbowes, to butt 
him under the short ribs with griped fists, 
and with their knees to catch him on the hip 
and pick him on his neck, with a hundred 
such murthering devices. And hereof 
groweth envy, rancour, and malice, and 
sometimes brawling murther, homicide, and 
great effusion of blood, as experience daily 
teacheth. Is this murthering play now an 
exercise for tlie Sabaoth day?” Certainly 
not, or for any other day in the week. The 
fact that play took place mostly on Sunday 
was another reason for the disfavour with 
which it was regarded. 

Those rough-and-tumbles, which took place 
over fields, hedges, and ditches, after the 
manner of a point-to-point steeplechase, were 
the forerunners of the Rugby game, and ever 
since those times that game has gone on de¬ 
veloping, each new development being met 
with an addition or amendment to the laws, 
until we arrive at our present position. For 
more than thirty years, the Rugby game has 
been in the hands of the legislators, for, 
with the formation of the still very flourish¬ 
ing Blackheath Football Club in 1858, the 
game may be said to have been transferred 
from Rugby School to the hands of the pub¬ 
lic. During that period of three decades, 
the game has seen more evolution than it 
experienced during the preceding three cen¬ 
turies. 

Primarily, football became an organised 
game through being played at public schools, 
and one has but to study the varying styles 
of game played at the different schools to 
grasp the fact that local surroundings operated 
very cogently in determining the course to 
be ultimately followed by tlie players. The 
game played at Rugby school happened to be 
playable wherever a sufficiently large space 
coudd be obtained, whereas the games of other 
schools were developments from local dis¬ 
positions which existed nowhere else, and 
which were not worthy of reproduction. In 
1871, when the Rugby Union was formed, a 
relic of Rugby school remained in the shape 
of sides numbering twenty each. As every 
boy has read “ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” it 
is not necessary to have been to Rugby school 
to know about “ big sides.” In a large school 
j it is natural to bring large battalions into 
' play. The matches of that period always 
; appeared to me to be most dreary affairs, so 
' much of the time devoted to play being occu- 
I pied by rival masses of forwards, with the 
j ball in their midst, endeavouring to push one 
I another the length of the field. In those days 
i the chief qualification of a forward was too 
! often considered to be ponderosity. Scrum- 
I mages were then a matter of tonnage, and 
I not of dexterity. But the twenty a-side sys- 
I tern went out in 1875, the most important 
I matches, such as Oxford v. Cambridge and 
England v. Scotland, being the last, instead 
of the first, to give way to the new and better 
state of things, and ever since fifteen has 
been the full Rugby team. 

With this reduction also came a great 
change in the aspect of the game; not sud¬ 
denly, however, but gradually, as the force of 
facts slowly made themselves manifest, season 
after season, in a way that would brook no 
denial. Each succeeding year one saw fewer of 
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tho obese forward, who was originally played 
for his elephantine quality of pushing. The 
forward still had to push, but he had an eye 
to several other things, which included the 
use of his feet as well. “ Heeling out ” the 
ball to the half-backs was once regarded 
as a distinctly reprehensible proceeding, now 
it is systematically practised by first-class 
teams with considerable success, the ball 
often being “heeled out” of the scrummage 
almost as soon as it is placed in it, though a 
strict interpretation of the law would make 
the players indulging in this practice “ off¬ 
side.” But the use of the feet comes most 
into play when the scrummage is either 
broken through or “ screwed,” the ball 
going with the victorious party, who break 
away down the field in a phalanx, the 
rush of which is often very difficult to 
stop, the manoeuvre being one ihat can only 
be accomplished by some back player 
valiantly throwing himself upon the ball. 

The evolution of the forw'ard during the past 
fifteen years has been chiefly in the elimina¬ 
tion of unemployed weight, the result being 
a player who is sometimes sturdy and mus¬ 
cular, sometimes wiry, but, in either case, 
dashing and untiring. Forwards, I’m afraid, 
have to put up with “ Virtue is its own 
reward ” for their motto. Their work is 
certainly the harder, because absolutely con¬ 
tinuous. When they are not scrummaging 
they should be following the ball, be it at 
their own feet or in the hands of their 
opponents. No matter to what part of the 
field the ball is carried by a speedy back, 
they must be near it so as to form a scrum¬ 
mage the instant the ball is “ down.” Then, 
if the opposing half-backs get away fre¬ 
quently with the ball they will be blamed for 
not tackling them quickly enough, this diffi¬ 
cult duty also devolving upon the forwards, 
quite as much as upon the half-backs. From 
kick-off to no-side, the forward is continu¬ 
ously “ at it,” and to perform his multifari¬ 
ous duties effectively he must possess a very 
different physique from that which was a 
prime qualification a quarter of a century 
ago. 

When good teams are playing, “ tight ” 
scrummages of any duration occur at rare 
intervals during a match. When they are 
frequent it is generally through the design of 
one set of forwards who may fancy they pos¬ 
sess the heavier metal, and that they will 
therefore gain more by pushing than by activ¬ 
ity in the loose. The tendency nowadays is 
to loose play; and this,though, in incompetent 
hands, it often degenerates into a scramble, 
commends itself more to the liking of spec¬ 
tators, who, even if they have no interest in 
either contending party, give a preference to 
the moving scene. An enormous amount of 
ground is often gained by a good dribble, 
but forwards have yet to learn, as a body, 
when they have dribbled far enough and when 
the time has arrived for picking up the ball. 
Dribbling the ball over the opponents’ goal¬ 
line and gaining a try by falling upon it is all 
very well in theory, but the total of tries that 
I have seen gained in this way in the course 
of a large number of first-class matches 
(first-class play only can be taken into con¬ 
sideration when discussing the merits of 
various systems of play) is a very small one 
indeed. The dribbler gives the opposing 
backs too much opportunity to fall on the 
ball first. This error of over-dribbling is 
equalled by the mistake that is almost in¬ 
variably made of continuing to scrummage 
hard when the ball is a few feet only outside 
the opponents’ goal line. If it is scrummaged 
over, the chances are ten to one that the 
defending side avert disaster by means of a 
touch-down. These are occasions when 
heeling out should be the aim of the attack¬ 
ing forwards, and w’hcn the half-backs, hav¬ 


ing only a very short distance to travel, may 
be allowed a little selfishness wdth respect to 
their three-quarter-backs. 

It has taken a long time to arrive at the 
codification of the rules as they now stand. 
Lawmakers of all kinds are hampered in ' 
their actions by the backwardness of percep- I 
tion in those for whom they legislate, and I 
their inability to accept startling innovations, i 
Many of the rules now incorporated would | 
have been passed a decade ago had the few 
who could see farther than the rest but had j 
their way, but things have had to be done by j 
slow degrees. Only the other day, as it were, j 
was the equitable rule made which gives to I 
each point that counts in the game its proper 
relative value in marks. When we look back | 
to the early days of Ilugby Union football, we 
can scarcely refrain from smiling at the rules | 
that have, from time to time, been in force in ; 
this direction. At one time a match could | 
be won by a majority in goals only. Cases i 
have been recorded in which a side would j 
gain a dozen tries, or more, to their opponents’ 
nothing, and yet the match would be left | 
drawn because all the place-kicks failed. 
Then the rule was altered a little, and a match 
could be won by a majority in tries provided 
no goal was scored. If a goal w’as scored, it 
was paramount to any number of tries. 
Under this system a side has been known to 
score fifteen tries, and then, in consequence 
of a slackening off towards the finish out of 
sheer plethora of successes, retire technically 
defeated through the other side gaining a 
single try, from which a goal has been kicked. 
The absurdity of this rule at last came to 
be seen by everybody, and a goal was made 
to equal three tries, which was considered 
sufficient premium upon good place-kicking. 
In 1888 the penalty kick for off-side play 
made its appearance, and though, at first, no 
goal could be kicked from it, very soon it was 
found necessary to put a check upon unfair 
play, and whilst a try counted one point and 
a placed or dropped goal three points, two 
points were awarded a goal gained from a 
penalty kick. The Irish Association did not 
coincide with this method of scoring, and 
adopted a rule of their own which put the 
placed goal ahead of the dropped goal. Thus, 
in order to bring about a uniform method of 
scoring, the Rugby Union at its last meeting 
introduced the present-method of scoring, 
which is likely to last for a long time. The 
Irish gave very little credit to a dropped goal, 
as though it were more of an accident than a 
very dexterous piece of play, but the English 
did not view it in this disparaging light, and 
whilst allowing five points for a goal gained 
from a try, four are given for a drop kick, the 
penalty goal, with three points, coming be¬ 
tween this and the try, for which two points 
are awarded. It is very properly argued that 
a couple of tries gained in the corners are 
not more than equal to a dropped goal, the 
result of good play in front of the posts, w'hilst 
the three points that are added for placing a 
goal from a try are sufficient premium on 
place-kicking. 

At the same meeting, a very important 
innovation w'as introduced, viz., the abolition 
of the dead ball. This was a relic of the 
past, when a ball could be picked up only 
when on the bound. It was not sufficient 
that it rolled. No one could advance a single 
reason w'hy a ball that had ceased to roll 
any more and lay still should be considered 
I dead and not in play until a scrummage had 
I been formed over it. If a man fell down 
I with and upon the ball, no matter how far 
j removed he might be from an opponent, he 
might not rise and make off again. He must 
I stay where he was, so that a scrum- 
I mage might be formed at the spot. The 
rule simply caused an infinity of scrummages 
I to take place; and, as scrummaging is no 


longer the prominent feature of the game 
it was a quarter of a century ago, the dead 
ball rule was abolished. The result that has 
been visible during the past season has been 
a wonderfully quickened game, especially on 
the part of the forwards, whilst, of course, 
the duties of the referee have been lightened 
somewhat, though heavy enough still. It is 
difficult to see how the game can become 
much faster by the operation of the rules, 
or without interfering with its character. 
Passing is now indulged in by the best teams 
almost as much as it can be, and backs have 
now to watch those opponents who are back¬ 
ing up a man wdth the ball quite as much 
as they have that individual himself. A 
man with the ball has not only to be pre¬ 
vented from getting past with it, but must 
also be hindered from passing on to another 
of his side. This feature of passing, which 
was first brought to approximate perfection 
by the Oxford University teams of 1882-84, 
who were almost invincible in consequence 
of it, has introduced much more science into 
the game. The passing game is a much 
finer exposition than that which depends 
upon sufficient brute force to enable the 
player with the ball to force his way through 
his opponents, though strength is still a very 
desirable quality ; and, whilst the game has 
been wonderfully improved as a scientific 
trial of skill, it has been deprived of none of 
its manliness. The introduction of the 
penalty kick has, perhaps, caused appeals for 
off-side to be more frequent than formerly, 
and players of the old school are wont to 
remark upon this in a tone of disparagement. 
It is, I fear, a case of the many suffering for 
the vices of the few, but one cannot have one 
set of rules for those who play scrupulously 
fair, and another for those who take every 

I advantage they can. 

I It is understood that the rules of the game, 

I which are very numerous, are in process of 
condensation. When this is done, a very 
good work will have been accomplished. 




OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Letticr of Advicx 

From Auguatut at Oxford to Tbmm^ in hit Firtt 
Term at a Fubtic Hehool. 

The Ud1o:i, Oxford. 

Dear Tommy, I am frla<l 
To hoar you’re fcelihg fitter; 

Lew like the pickled shad 

Who found this life so hitter. 

And now I hope you’ll grow 

In length, and breadth, and knowledge, 

Until you climb to be in time 
A cretlit to the college. 

At first a public school 
Is not a betl of roses : 

A new boy feels a fool. 

And tliat the worst of woes is; 

But if he is a pup 
Thaf.s game, and not a clown, ho 
Soon Umriis to keep his pecker w/>. 

And finds his bed more dotnty. 

And now here’s some a<lvice. 

That will I hope be taken— 

Avoid the penny ice. 

And too much eggs an<l Ixicon. 

Work hanl, but don’t aspire 
(The copy-book gives warning !) 

To trj" to sot the Tliames on fire. 

Too early in the morning. 

Lock up your tin. Be slow I 

To spend your last half-dollar; 

In form don’t be too low. 

Nor wear too high a collar. 

Let all your actious strive 
To reach a lofty level— 

Work hanl at Greek, and always speak 
The truth, and shame the deviL 

Wear flannel next your skin. 

And cheat the mustard-plaster. 

Don’t let your boots be thin. 

But such as the liead-master • 

Ila-s specially designeii, • 

For weather <lamp or freezing. 

To save from woe the youthful toe, 

And put a stop to sneezing. 

Don’t get into a set 

Who make it their ambition, 

To smoke, and drink, and bet. 

Despite all prohibition. 

For even cigarettes 

Have after all their drawbacks. 

While frequent pipes and secret swipes 
Are apt to lead to raw backs. 

Shun, as a general mle, 

Unnet'e?isary fighting; 

And keep jour temper cool — 

Black eyes look uninviting. 

But if a beast’s complaint 
Is insufilcient licking, 

A worthless brute, who nee«ls the boot. 

And cries aloud for kicking. 

Then let your boots be thick, 

(Bo sure his hide is thicker !) 

Administer your kick. 

As quick as thought, or quicker. 

Reduce him to a pulp. 

Like that which ring-taile<l coons eat. 

And let your too unerring go 
Straight for his pantaloon-seat. 

Of course you’re grouing wise, 

I.ess cheeky, and sedater; 

I hope you’ll get a prize. 

To please the “Gov.” and mater. 

And now goo^i-byc; keep straight, 

.\nd never leave off wishing. 

To keep jour name exempt fmm bbme. 

Your latter end from swishing. 

C. L’. J. 

• Vide a circular recently sent round by the head- 
nuiitcr of one of our large public schools. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 291. 
By J. Tolosa-Carrer-vs. 



Carreras’s Book. 

In onr last chess column we referred to a 
Spanish work on chess, and now we have 
to mention a larger work by a Spaniard in 
the French language. Jos6 Tolosa y Car¬ 
reras, of Barcelona, has published a clever 
treatise on problems under the title, “ Trait/ 
analytique du probl^rae d’^checs compl4t6 
par un exposd de tons les genres de pro- 
bl^mcs, quelques reflexions critiques sur les 
concours et un recueil de probiemes d’auteurs 
espagnols. Par le Dr. Tolosa Carreras. 
Nunia Preti, 72, Rue Saint-Sauveur, Paris. 
1892.” This book comprises 446 pages, 
with 257 + cviii = 365 problems on diagrams, 
and will surely give a fresh impulse to the 
advancement of the art of composition in 
France, for the French have done compara¬ 
tively little in chess during this century, 
and they greatly needed such a work. Dr. 
Carreras often devotes two or three pages to 
explain one problem, and has obtained a 
splendid collection from 143 of the most 
noted composers of the world. The book 
reminds one of Lange’s Handbuch (Leipzig, 
1862), but is by no means a copy of it. 
There are a few errors in Carreras’s work, 
such as misspelling of names, promoting a 
white pawn to a black officer, etc., but we 
have no room to mention them here. It 
may suffice to mention a few of the new 
SpaniLh stratagems, which we shall do in 
our next chess columns. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. | 

D. C. P.—Your No. 1 ciuj also lx? solv^<l by Kt to Q 5, j 
ami No. 2 bail Ix’ttor lie arrangtxl thus :—White, K—K 
«q.; Q -K 7 ; R-K 3 ; B Q 6 ; Black, K—K 4 ; Pa— | 
K 5 and K 7. 

N. N.—Freeborough’s “Chess Endings” (240 pages) 
were published lai.t DiHJcmbcr at G*. 2d. by I. M. Brown, 
I'J, Bagby Street, Leeds. 

D. R. F.—Black should not have resigned, but play 
15, B takes R. 

.V. L—Not Vasquez, but Vazquez, for so the author 
bus given his name, not only in his books, but also in 
liis monthly periodienl “El Pablo Morphy.” wliich is 
published at Tejadillo 43, 6 Apartado i39, Habaiia, 
(.'uba. 



A Monthly Reader.—W e know of no such book. 

Hedoehoo (K. R. C.).—Ck)uld be obtained through 
“Exchange and Mart” columns, price about Iz. G<f. 

SquintI-VO (P. H. B.).—Anv London eye hospital. Get 
a look at the Directory, ^he operation is uot always 
succes-sful, mind. 

Fowia and Rabbits (Constant Reader).—!. No, not 
a boanlwl floor. This would retain offensive moisture 
and soon t)ecome poisonous. 2. Have a grating on 
floor of hutch ; it ought to have a list forward. Scour 
well and dry with bit of old sacking. 

Breakino Collie (Waiting reply).—Only by firmness; 
but the% fault is not giving suflJcicnt exercise. 
People forget that collies arc mountaineers used to 
being out runuing all day. 

Dark Rino rouxd Eykh (Truly Repentant).—Avoid 
bail habits if you would avoid insanity. Obey all 
hiws of health, and Uike good food, the bath, and 
unbounded exercise. 

Rcnnino with HARitir.R.'i (Albion).—No. It won’t 
hurt, only don’t spurt. Avoid over-fatigue. You’re 
not so very talk 

Preparixo Pigeons for Exhibition (New Reader). 
Pen by themselves. Feeil well, ordinary diet. 
Pigeons should nearly always be in good form. 

PurriES Baij) (C. Wright).—It is a species of mange. 
Use sulphur ointment, and wash once a week. 

DnAiNiNG A Fowl Run (H. M. D.).—Dig a cesspool at 
some distance and conduct the water there; empty 
frequently. 

SunoEON IN Army (H. B. Orton).—Ton must be a 
licentiate or M.D. Write to Loudou University, i.e. 
course of study for tl)at. 

KF.EPINO Rabbits on Large Scale (H. IT.).—Yes. it 
would pay if you have a few acres of otherwise use¬ 
less land. It would take a lot to fence though, and 
k«x?p clear of poachers. The subject is far too extei>- 
sivc to discuss here. 

Measurements of Biceps, etc. (Hercules).—!. Yes, 
verj' grxHl. But you say nothing of calf. 2. Pigeon 
chest? No. Too old. 

Budgkrigabs.— 1. We do not now have foreign birds 
ill our Doings bccanso they are so cxixMisivc a fancy, 
and few boys can afford it. 2. No. a bacon box 
would be ruinou.s. 3. Temperature from 46° to 70°. 
4. If you can’t afford a gixsl roomy cage don’t keep 
foreign binls : they won’t thrive. Thanks for your 
good opinion of us. 

Dog’s Coat coming out (Mabel). —1. Nothing will 
do good till his health is better. 2. Give ccxl liver oil. 
3. A bunion is over, not in the joint. You sliould lot 
a doctor see it. It doesn’t do to trifle with tliese 
things. 

Thrush Bald (Holgate).- 1. Give snails, paste, etc., 
and a roomy cage. We expect your cage is small. 
2. Two cocks will be enough. 

Kf.epino Birds (A. L.).—Write for a book on .Iviary 
to Mr. UpcottGill 170, .Strand. Jays are fe<l like 
starlings. They ore not dainty. Yesj if a big cage. 

H. E. W.—TIic result is not likelv to be satisfactory’ if 
j’on use cvllnders smaller in dimension.s than thofe 
inentioncil in tlio article on the hx'oinotive, unless 
you keep up a considerable increase in the pressure 
of steam, aud that is very difl^cult to mauugc in a 
small mc^el 
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Photografhy (Eikonogen).—1. Tea: you can use 
eikono?tMi for ltroini<l(* jiapers, though you would 
probably get better re^sults with hydroquinone. 2 . ! 

The Dext<*r ” is the one most likely to please yon of j 
the two you mentiou. We don’t know of any IxJttcr 
at so low a price. 3. Yes, they are one shilling a ' 
dozen. At this time of the year you would find none ! 
so good as the “ Paget Prize : fifty times.” The-se 
are 1«. 6 </. a dozen, \ plate size. 4. Certainly, you 
can mount the rooking machine ou a separate board ; 
and then clamp it to the table, or prop up the ends 
ou two tables when required. j 

PROToouArilY (William Barker).—1. No: we don’t j 
know of auy, but if it is a ” Po-stal ” Club it surely i 
makes little difference where it starts from ! 2. You 
may copy pictures from “ B. O. P.” for amateur 1 
practice, but not for sale. 

ELKcrorciTV (Cecil Flather).—1. Somewhere between 
and J inch ; in air, according to strength of the 
battery. 2. Yes: if the tube was not an intricate I 
design you would prolwibly get it to work all riglit ; i 
the maker could tell you what spark is re- j 
qnired better than we can. Tell liim it is wanted | 
for that len^h of spark. Your method of construct¬ 
ing the coil is a very convenient one. We congratu¬ 
late you on your success with the other apparatus. 

Hkhbert.—1. It i.s ratlier a mistake to construct a 
dynamo of Clarke’.s form and not one of the 
Siemens type, but that i.s a question for you tty 
consider. ’You will naturally find it harder to get 
so great a speed with two separate bobbins several 
inches apart than with a small roller like that in the 
Siemens type. We can only make a shot and say 
you might get about eight or ten vtdts, asif yoiih.ave j 
a permanent magnet it entirely deptmds on the i 
strength of thi-s. The number of revolution.** for the 
Siemens typo is alH)ut per minute ; with your 
larger bobbins you would find it liardcr to get to such 
a high rate of sjiced. 2. Article on accumulators will 
answer this. Will appear shortly. 

F. Q. A.—1. Sorry j'ou got into diflioulties. We c.an- 
not very well tell if it was owing U) 3 'onr not making 
the chloriile of zinc right. You iniglit buy a smuller I 
quantity and U.SC lc.-*s of the satur.iUil solution. Wo ■ 
see nothing wrong with your description, i.c. if j’ou 
are .sure tiie bell was .a goo<l one. On the whole we 
shoulil ris’omnu'iul vour buying tlic “E. C C.”l)at- ; 
teries, which are quite cliciip and work well. Why 
<lo you want a dr^' batter}' V a Ix'clanche is the * 
cheapest, and work.s’c<iually well. The carlnins you j 
buy arf gas carlwri, and ore cut with a saw by | 
machinery prolxibly. You cannot make a ri'ally 
satisfactory substitute ; so wt: should uot attempt to 
do so. • 

WAnMiNG Fowl HorsK (B. Ahlwtt),—Not necessary i 
now or at alL Oive giMxl food. Avoid stimulants. 

Price op Fov Terriku Perrv (E. G. C.)~A fox 
terrier is hardlv a girl’s j>ct. Bead the short paper 
‘‘Pets and their Prices-.” A r;kyc terrier would suit a 
girl Uest. Auy dog can bo taught swimming. i 

One IV Tnofnt.u. -It is impossible to give you advice 
on ST) serious a matter. You mu.st consult your own I 
doctor. ! 

Rooks and Crows (Bushing Bivcr.s).—Rwks arennllefl 
crows in Ireland and Scotland, and they lx?long to 
the crow family, as doe.s the jackdaw, raven, carrier . 
crow, hooded eVow, etc. I 

P 0 WI.S fE. II. Smith). -1. Nests not big enough. The 
more room fowls have the Ix ttcr. 2 . Less tniiible 
with common pigeons if kept in a dovc-cut. ilore 
with fanc}*. o. Must have grois run all da}^ not 
merel}' fur twenty^ minutes. 

Irish Terrier as a Town Doo (IT. E. F.)—1. Better 
have a fox terrier. .SImrt-coated dogs best for town. 
Besides, Paddy wants to fight fifteen times on we<?k- 
days and all day long on Sunday. 2. Table scrai>s 
and stcepel Spratl’s cakes. 3. KiiKlnc,s 3 . 

Bio Ears (Ears).—Sorry we cannot help you. 

Palpitation (R. S.)—No hard cxerci.se of any kind. 
Live moderately well. Be most temperate. A bath 
once a week. Hub the skin daily with a rough 
towel- 

Jays axd a Stitch in the Side (Will o’ the Wisp).— 

It isn’t the jay that has the stitch, is it ? Fe ed on 
table scraps aiid lot him run ub«jut. 2 . Moderate 
exercise till you’re fairly in form, and the bat/i. 

WlLIXlUGIIBY CAPTAIN.S. A KlTTKN(Ida .T.)—1. No. 

Ida J., we haven’t. 2. Keep it in at night, rub the 
spots with sulphur ointment and feed well. 3. Yes : 
Compete. You uever know what you cau do till 30 U 
try. 

B.ats and Mice and Gi'inea Pigs (f^everal Querists).— 
Keep your eye on Doings. Read bock. We cannot 
be alaaiys giving feeding of ixits. 

Bi.ack T 1 CK.S (Petit Loup).—Most difficult to get rid 
of. Seem coustitutionuL 

Salt Cat (A- N. R.)—A mixture of rough salt, lime 
from old wells, gravel and brine. 

Bdtinixg out Tattoo Markr (H. W. E.)—Yes. Better 

not. 

Eczema (Inquirer).—Try rubbing in the heneoated 
oxide of zinc twice a day or at night. Live well and 
take abundant exercise. 

Oatues (I. Allen).—Get our bonk number with article 
about cavies. If you keep them confined in cages 

they are fare to liave insects. 


Dreajis (W. Short).—Quacks I Keep your money. 

Fox Terrier with Tumour (Assistant).—Could not 
without examination. Take it to a gciod vet. Un¬ 
fortunately few vets know much about dogs. 

PKiEoxs NOT Eating (Herbert Heather),—See that 
your water is soft and fresh and clean, and the food 
Al. There must bo some cause, you know, and you 
have to fiud it out. 

Painting Ring Dove’.s C.aoe (W. Lewis).—Don’t; you 
may poison the birds. 

UEDGEiioti (A. Hog).—If possible give him the run of 
the house and the garden. Let him have his di.**!! of 
breiwl and milk sop, but he will help, himsiif in the 
garden to young frogs, slugs, and all kinds of 
dainties. 

Variol> (H. Vic. M.)—1. Spratt’e food for fowls is 
very g*XKi, or give soft food and scraps from house 
in the morning, a little g«x>d oats at midday and in 
the evening. If on a grass run they won’t require 
the midday oats. Wuut of access to gravel often 
causes .shell-less eggs. The British—Why do you 
say English ?- suffered more than the French in the 
Crimea, but gave liarder knocks in return. The 
French fought well. 

Leclanciik (J. W.)—Thi.s is the correct title, not 
vour version ! How did you clean the ptm)us pots? 
The best way is to soak in hot water, putting frt*sh 
at interv'als, for several days, until no more slimj’ 
matter is dissolveii out. Then soak for a day or tw’o 
more in a mi.\ture of equal parts of water and 
hydroc-hloric acid. After that wash well again in 
waiter. Put back the carbon plate in the cell, ou 
each side put a layer of broken carlxm and tlien 
U tween them, and all round the broken carbon fill 
in with manganese, putting la\ cr on layer of carlion 
and manganese alternately till yon arrive at the top. 
You nee<l not have used fresh carlMjn, only iiianga- 
iies/', anil. b>’ the wa\q gas carlKin is not *• coke,” you 
mu.st use tlic right’stuff, and sift Ix.tli manganes** 
and carlxm friNi of dust, which mus-t not go in. Jf 
all tliat is right, and the (;ell doesn’t work, you must 
get a new jHirous pot. If it is cracked it will not <lo 
again. Sulphate of cojijht Ixlongs to tlie Danicil 
battery, tin re is none in a lAX’ianchc cc 11 . Tiie 
chcuiH'st isxik w’o know of is “ Electric Bells and all 
alxiut them,’’ which you can get post free for lb. 
from the author, Mr. fci. R, Bottonc, Walliugton, 
C’arshalton, .Surrc}', 

The Major, —You had better have usoil the battery 
given in the article, as up to the pr('.s 4 -nt time none 
have been di-eovertsl ixpiul to the hicliromate. The 
cell you mention ought to work well fora short time, 
hut the internal rcsist.mco of all sucli cells is so high 
that they are not suitable for elixitric lighting. The 
rea.s<.»n of your failure is probably that the 
lamp requires too gnvit a curn-nt, and you must not 
rivkon the result by ordinary cundle.s, Wc can only 
advis*' you to be content with 8 c.p., .and to write to 
Mr. Bottonc for a lamp giving that light and work¬ 
ing with lu volts ; thty oidy cost 5,«. 

PAi.riTATiON (R. L. W\)—Too serious for st'If-trcat- 
ment. 


Bad Nights (R. M. Moore).-Your doctor is right. 
You w ill grow' out of them if you lead a good life. 
You understand? Take a cold bath every morniug. 

Stopping Growth (Nota).—You cannot do it. You 
wiill be a giant, or all but. Moderate dumb-bell exer¬ 
cise and Indian clubs, and especially walking. 
Harden your system by cold bathing. 

A. W.— 1 . Yes : | H.P. is sufficient. 2 . The electrical 
articles liave not yet been republished, but are going 
to be shortly, we ho|)e. 

H. W. T. BmMiXGiiAU,—1. The ordinary pyrogallic 
acid and ammonia developer, as given with all boxes 
of dry-plaU‘s. and in the article on •* IXwelojHTS ” in 
No. bSO (Feb. 7, 1891), is as clieap as any of that 
class. The tiling to consider is whether’ it saves 
platc.s by giving good rmilts in your liand.**, rather 
than its actual cost. The cheapest of all developers 
is probably Paramidophenol, which is sold in a solu¬ 
tion, re.oiJy prepared for use, under the name of 
Roilinal, at 1 .?, a liottle, by Messrs, R.W. Greefl & 
Co., 29, Mincing Lane, k.c. 2. Ye.s: provided you 
don’t use too light orange; it is preferable to niby, 
wbicli is verv* trying to the eyes. But for isochro- 
matic plate.s you muit use ruby light. 

H. Nash.— 1. The lift of tlie valves should be a full 
and the diameter os large as you can get to work 
easily. 2. The drawings os given show a model of a 
perfect engine—w hat engine have you lieen lotiking 
at '{ It migfit pos.sibly be of another make, and we 
sliould .-ulvise you not to aild anything to that given 
in the instructions. 3. The distance between centres 
you will obtain from the w'orkiiig drawings when 
you have made them, nnd do not attempt to go ou 
with the work until you have drawn it all out care¬ 
fully to scale. 

T. H. SiM,s.—The safety valve .=houM be not less than 
half an inch in di.aimder of clearance, and the work¬ 
ing pressure will ili-pend entir«‘]y uiKm the strength 
of your iHiilcr ; have it u ste«i by water jxiwer to w hat 
you conside!’ i: .should stanil, and then work at otie- 
thinl that pressure; for .<>tcam you should always 
allow tlii.'^ margin for safety. 

“F.NOIM.KK” (Ontario),—It is only intended for light 
work .such a.<* a grindstone or small lathe, and the 
ix)\vcr i.s suftieient for that. You can cliange the 
lo.sirion of I'xcentrio easily, and put a gear wlu'cl in 
it-s place w orking again.st auotlicr la-steued to top of 
a vertical rexi w liiidi must be st.-iyeil by timber to 
keep it firm, and the* l>ottoin of this rod should bo 
gcsired in the .same manner to a short horizontal one 
loading out from one side of the base and supplitxl 
W'itli a pulley or band w ho i; you w ill then be able to 
run it in um\' wiml regardless\»I the dirt>ction. 

Viper (A. O. Woodw.ard). —Lot u.s reiterate the advice 
given in the Mvond part of the article on ‘‘TlicC’om- 
luon Snake” <“ B. 1 ). 1’.,” Feb. (1,1H92)— Don't nmldU 
trith wfumnus snui fx! 'The risk to j’oursclf and others 
Is more than you are justified iu running, even in the 
pursuit of science. Vipers are always bad feeders 
in captivity'; prohubly not one in fift}” of those 
caught everca*-.s volimtarily. Most poisonous scrp«>nts 
have .small suitplcineiitury fangs at the base of the 
true run s (eight or ten sometimes), and they lie 
within the same fold of mucous membrane. 



A Beg^og Impostor. 
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CHAPTER m.— THE STALKER STALKED. 

J OE Pillar and Cuteboys were in a state 
of great anxiety when they found 
that Paddy was nowhere to be seen. 

The coolies with the ponies did not 
know his whereabouts, and in vain they 
fired their rifles to draw his attention, 
and climbed the neighbouring hilltops to 
see if they could find him. 

Paddy was lost, and as it was impossi¬ 
ble to leave him behind alone. Joe and 
Cuteboys determined to stay where they 
were during the night and make a vigilant 
search for him the next day. One of the 
coolies was sent on to Joe's estate, which 
was only five miles away, to order every 
coolie out in the morning to aid in the 
search, while the other two coolies aided 
their masters in carrying quantities of 
dried wood from the forest to the hill-top. 

Here a bright bonfire w'as lit, so that 
Paddy might, if he saw it, have a beacon 
to which to direct his footsteps. 

To this beacon light Mangloo steered 
his path, nor did he leave Paddy till a 
glad shout told him that Paddy recognised 
his firiends as they sat in the lurid fire¬ 
light. Then he disappeared before Paddy 
could reward or even thank him for his 
kindness in saving his life, as it un¬ 
doubtedly had been saved. 

After the first joy in finding Paddy safe 
and unhurt had passed, Joe got very angry 
with him for having caused them so much 
anxiety. 

“I wouldn't be angry with you if we 
had found you with a smashed skull, or 
even a broken leg or two; but to turn up 
smiling, without even so much as a finger 
broken, when Cuteboys and I have been 
thinking you dead, or kilt an 3 rway, it's too 
bad, Paddy—too bad—you should bo 
ashamed of yourself." 

It was some time before Paddy could 
get in a word to tell of his adventure; 
then, indeed, Joe listened till the story 
was told, when once more his anger rose. 

“ Who is this Gurga that he should 
kidnap an Englishman, or Irishman if 
you like, Cuteboys ? You needn’t be so 
sharp, you Yankees think yourselves a 
deal too clever by half. We'll have 
Mister Gurga up for this. Cut off my 
hand if I don't. The mean low black¬ 
guard I ” 

But when morning came Joe was the 
first to see that nothing could be done to 
bring Gurga to justice. WIio was to 
search through the inmost recesses of 
Pambardi’s forest in search of the only 
Mudduver w'hom Paddy could identify? 
The thing was impossible. But while 
recognising this, Joe was inclined to think 
that Mangloo’s warning should not go 
unheeded. 

No one had a wiser head for counsel 
than Joe Pillar when he obeyed his own 
favourite maxim to keep cool, and that 
evening he talked it all over with the 
others. 

“ You see, Paddy," he said, " you’ve 
evidently done something in seeing this 
Pdmbardi’s rock that the Mudduvers 
think can only be expiated by your blood. 
Now we know they have their rites, what¬ 
ever they are, on the full moon night. As 
sure as eggs is eggs they’d have stuck 
their knives in you about ten nights hence 
only for this Mangloo, and they’ll do all 
they know to nobble you for it yet. Cut 
stick and go. Nothing else for it." 


“ Don't talk rubbish, Joe," put in Paddy. 
“ How can I go ? Am I to leave the es¬ 
tate just when it's started and let all the 
money go? It would mean beggary to 
me and a great loss to others. I can’t go, 
and that’s flat." 

“ Oh, then, you may stay if you like, 
and have every Mudduver on the hills 
stick his knife into your body, for all I 
care. It will be little loss to me, any¬ 
way." 

And Joe having spoken, pulled away at 
his pipe, and woidd vouchsafe no remark 
to either Paddy or Cuteboys, but left them 
to settle between them what was to be 
done. 

And it was settled by them that as the 
business was slock at that season Paddy 
should go away for two months, and that 
Cuteboys sbo^d look after the estate, 
which lay close beside his own. 

Two months pass quickly, and Paddy 
was soon at his work, and in the height of 
the busiest part of the season he h^ no 
time to think of anything but work, and so 
two more months passed, and a day came 
when Cuteboys sent over word that he 
had heard of bison in a valley not far off, 
and would Paddy come and help stalk 
them ? 

With a light heart Paddy set off, feeling 
he had earned a holiday. Cuteboys and 
he had seen little of each other for some 
time, as they had both been so busy, and 
Paddy started in the evening to sleep in 
Cuteboys' bungalow, so that they might 
start early the next morning after the 
bison. 

Cuteboys expected Joe to do the same, 
but instead of Joe himself a note arrived, 
brief but to the point. 

“ Dear C.—Too busy. Can't go. Very 
sorry, for I wanted to keep an eye on 
Paddy. Those Mudduvers have not done 
with him yet. Be careful. Thine, 

Joe Millar. 

P.S.—A big Mudduver festival next full 
moon—three days off. Tell Paddy I " 

This letter was treated by the two 
finends with all the respect that wise 
advice from elders so often meets with 
from their juniors. Paddy called it rof, 
and Cuteboys said ditto, and Paddy pro¬ 
ceeded solemnly to bum Joe’s letter to 
ashes. 

As he applied a match to it, Cuteboys* 
eyes fell on the matchbox that he had 
t^en out of his pocket. 

"Hallo, Paddy,” he said, “where did 
you raise that curiosity ? " 

It certainly was a curiosity, and the 
most clumsy, awkward matchbox that one 
could imagine. 

Paddy flushed a little. 

" It's a patent watertight matchbox," he 
said. " I grumbled lately in a letter home 
about matches never staying dry in my 
pocket when I was wet through, and leav¬ 
ing me without even the comfort of a pipe 
on a w'et day when out in the open, and 
the answer to my grumble is this clumsy 
affair. I wonder will it answer. My 
sister, who sent it me last week, guaran¬ 
tees it as perfectly watertight. I have not 
tried it yet." 

" Well, it’s a rummy article, and I 
wouldn’t care to carry so big a matchbox 
about always. What bully big matches 
though ? It will be useful next rains, no 
doubt." 


The next morning, with light hearts, 
they started for the valley in which they 
hoped to find the bison. When nearing 
their destination, as they were passing 
over a wooded hilltop they beard a loud 
noise in the top of one of the trees. 

" What’s that ? " said Paddy, stopping 
short and looking upwards through the 
thick foliage. 

" Only an angry black monkey whose 
sluinbers w'e liave disturbed," replied 
Cuteboj’s. 

" I suppose that’s all," rejoined Paddy, 
as he followed his companion, " but 
it did not sound quite natural to my 
ears." 

Was it only a black monkey ? The 
band of Mudduvers that rush from the 
grassland into the shelter of the wood 
on the opposite hillside seem to have 
attached some meaning to the cry. 

After walking another half mile, 
Paddy and Cuteboys halted. 

They were now nearing the bison, 
and must act with caution. The bison 
lay to windward, so no detour was ne¬ 
cessary. All they had to do was to pass 
through the valley in front, up the 
grass slope of the opposite hill, through the 
sho’la near the top, and at the other 
side of it~the bison ! 

Up the grass slope they went, swiftly 
but silently. Through the heart of the 
sho’la ran a broad path. Along this 
they went slowly and most carefully, for 
a snapping twig might spoil their chance 
of sport. The path wound in and out 
amongst the trees, and behind the two 
sportsmen, just out of sight in the 
windings of the path, the Mudduvers 
followed in single file. 

At their head were two men carrying 
each a lasso in his hand. One of these 
was Gurga. 

Never had the planters an easier task 
when stalking bison than that which 
offered now. As they stood at tlie 
forest side they could see the bison to 
the riglit, while a wave in the ground 
made it most easy to creep quietly within 
close range to a fine young bull. 

Side by side Paddy and Cuteboys crept 
on hands and knees along this ridge, their 
eyes fixed on the young bull, w'hose back 
just showed over it. Too intent on the 
bison, they thought of nothing else, and 
never once looked backwards. Behind 
the stalkers, not fifteen paces off, were 
Gurga and his companions stalking them. 

And now the ridge top was reached 
and both rifles were aimed, and at a 
whispered word from Cuteboys, two rifle 
bullets sped their way, to be buried in 
the bison bull. 

The next instant he and Paddy rose to 
their feet, but before the smoke had 
cleared enough to let them see the effect 
of their shots, two ropes whizzed through 
the air and fastened round their 
necks. 

Bang! bang ! The second barrels of 
the two rifles went off into the air as 
their owners were pulled backwards 
violently. 

Cuteboys was half strangled and wliolly 
unconscious as Gurga unwound the lasso 
from his neck. 

" The swine is dead," said the Muddu¬ 
ver chief, as he noted the discoloured face 
and unconscious form. "The swine is 
dead, and it is well. Lie there, hog of 
an Englishman 1 Your comrade’s spirit 
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nhall join yours before many days are | Paddy gagged and bound through the ' hew your head will grace his walls, 

passed.” wood by the path by which they hatl One of those by whom you have met your 

With a parting kick administered to come. ! death is a prisoner; the other has appa* 

the unconscious b^y, Gurga followed his ^ Kick on, bison bull, in your death agony! | rently less life than you, as he lies motion- 

companions, who were already bearing Xo English sportsman is thinking now of i less, face upwards to the sky. 

( To ivutinufi). ► 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STOItY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 


H ertz plunged into the dense jungle, 
calling loudly for Boy and Goni. t 
The Malay cook had got over his scare; i 
nevertheless he drew his 2 )arajifj before ! 
venturing to follow the Jack and ! 

Harry hurried after the Collector, eager to ■ 
view the big dower ” which Gani had 
seen, and the OphioiyliagiishtMi seemed to 
guard—almost sure that it would prove 
to be the famous blue.” 

Some twenty yards from the open space 
Gani halted at the foot of a huge tree— the 
durien which the youths had reached— 
and pointed overhead. Hertz raised his 
glass. It fell from his hand ! 

Erataunlich ! ” he cried, “was iat 
da* / Gome boys I—gome here I ” 
He picked up the glass and again in¬ 
spected the flower, whilst Gani stood 
marvelling at the Tuan's excitement and 
strange antics, as he swung his hook 
round to beat back the bushes and thus 
get a better view; perhaps the Malay 
wondeijed if the Tuan also might not 
sometimes work himself up into an amok 
state. 

“ He’s found it! ” cried Jack, crashing 
through the undergrowth to the spot 
where he had first seen the Ophiophagus, 
followed by Harry, Boy, Bounce, and Wo- 
Sing. “ Is it the ‘ blue,’ Mr. Hertz—is 
it the ‘ blue ’ ? ” 

“ That ain’t the tree, nor nothing like 
it,” said Bounce, without hesitation. 

“ Oh I ” Jack gasped, looking upwards. 

“ What! Is that one orchid ?” 

“ Oh ! ” Harry echoed, “ it’ll fill a 
waggon I It can’t—it can’t be one 
plant t ” 

“ Idt gan ! Idt ish! Hi I—Nyait! 
Nyait I You, Boy, shout for de Dyaks I 
Vhere are dey ? I gife a dollar for dat 
plant unbroken—yoost ash idt ish I I 
gife a dollar! ” 

Soon Nyait and his fellows were sur¬ 
veying the smooth trunk, whilst Hertz 
was backing in to the creepers, here—there 
—everywhere, to get different points of ' 
view. 

The Dyaks were now accustomed to 
Hertz when excited, and did not fear 
antus. Besides, the orchid was a giant— * 
visible enough. It covered a huge branch 
where it joined the trunk, and extended 
for twelve or fourteen feet along it. 

In vain the youths asked, “ What is 
it ? ” The Collector had no ears and no 
eyes for anything save the “ploonder” 
overhead. 

At last, after having forced his way 
twice round the tree, tearing a pass.age 
with that useful hook of his, insensible 
to thorns, he condescended to open his 
lips. 


5y Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle 

CHAPTER XIV.—AN ORCUID GIANT. 

“ Idt’s a Grammatophylluin he said, 
as if speaking to himself. “ Idt gan’t be 
anydings else. So big—und mil shpikes, I 
di^, ash tall ash lamp-posts ! ” • 

“ What 1 ” cried Harry ; from tlie posi¬ 
tion he occupied he could not see the 
spikes. “ What! flower-spikes as tall as 
lamp-posts ? ” 

“ I dink two of dem—fery nearly. 
Budt ve vaste time ! Here ish a task for 
hours. De tree must be glimbed. Boy ! 

—gut bamboos und rattans, large und 
shmall I ” 

Dyaks and Malays dispersed in search 
of those useful jungle products. Hertz 
in his eagerness hurried away to assist 
them. 

The orchid grew on the lowest branch ; 
that, however, was sixty feet from the 
ground, and the trunk was smooth. 
Pressing back from the tree, the youths 
could see the tall spikes clearly, and could 
distinguish the colour of the flowers, 
yellow with purple blotches. 

Soon the Dyaks returned w ith bamboos 
and rattans, and began to construct a 
ladder, boring holes in the trunk of the 
durien with a tool resembling a rude 
auger. A strong bamboo was planted 
some eighteen inches from the tree, the 
rungs fixed in the holes, and la.shed with 
split rattans to the bamboo. Then Nyait 
himself commenced to ascend, building 
his ladder as he climbed—boring holes in 
the tree and fixing rungs. The rungs, 
however, were not placed every foot or so, 
as in ladders, but at distances averaging 
about three feet. When Nyait reached 
the branch and sat astride it. Jack 
said: 

“ Harry, all the conceit is knocked out 
of me. I used to think something of my 
athletic performances, but I don’t believe 
I could chmb that ladder, and Nyait has 
actually built it as he climbed ! ” 

He certainly could not have climbed it. 
Any attempt would have torn the rungs 
out of the holes and brought the entire 
affair crash to the ground. Nyait, in pull¬ 
ing himself from rung to rung, put on the 
strain so as to force each rung further into 
its hole, using his prehensile toes equally 
with his hands, and keeping all his w’eight 
jwessed against the trunk. 

Three other Dyaks ascended with 
lengths of rattan to lower the plant to 
the ground, and the four set to w'ork to 
tear the huge mass from the branch. 
Hertz plunged to and fro in great excite¬ 
ment, crashing backwards, now into a 
tree-fern, now a prickly shrub, uttering 
warnings and ejaculations in English, 
German, and Malay, driving Boy and 
Wo-Sing into a state bordering on dis¬ 


traction, as they vainly endeavoured to 
render some of them into Dyak. 

“ Potztauaend !—dey vill smash idt to 
atoms I You—Boy I—tell dem vhat I 
say! Ach^ weh I Ach^ weh I Dey break 
idt—dey break idt 1 Da ist er—Schau / 
[There he is, look!] breaking idt 1 Ach I 
Nyait—vhat are you doing, you shkel- 
lum ? Ach ! he tear—he tear I Boy—tell 
him not to tear like an Eberschwein / ” 
[wild boar]. 

At length he could bear the torture no 
longer. Off came' his boots, and he 
rushed to the ladder. But he stood nearly 
two feet taller than Nyait, and weighed 
at least seventy pounds more. At the 
first strain the bamboo side-support 
creaked ominously. A rung flew out of 
its hole. Clearly the crazy affair would 
come down, and the Collector with it, if 
he ventured to climb. 

“ Ach / ” he cried, “ I gan’t see dose 
fellows shmash dat glorious plant! Gome 
on. Yack—Harry, ve vill go und look 
for somedings else! I dmk idt's not 
possible to get idt down intact, und vhen 
idt’s dowm how vill ve transport idt ? Ve 
vill hafe to cut idt oop—ve vill hafe to cut 
idt oop I ” 

The youths picked up their guns and 
followed the Collector, who led the way to 
the hollow where the Anoectochili grew. 
Carefully he removed all the strongest 
plants, and, sending Wo-Sing for a taw- 
6 ok, as carefully packed them in it. 

“ Idt’s heart-breaking,” he said, “ to 
dink vhat dose heafenly dings vill bo like 
vhen dey get to England I I dink I vill 
send dem mit vhat ve hafe adt vonce to 
Sirambau. Den de Grammatophyllum ^ 
Howefer viU. ve get dat dere ? Ach I if 
only idt grew by a navigable shtream ve 
could pudt idt in a boat und take idt 
shtraight to Kuching, yoost ash idt ish I 
Now, my inventive boys, dink you— 
solve dis problem—how vill ve get de 
giant to Sirambau mitout breaking idt 
oop ? ” 

Jack and Harry tried hard to think of a 
plan, but the problem w as too difficult for 
them. 

“ How many men will be required to 
carry it ? ” Harry asked. 

“ By Dyak pat’—twenty.” 

“ Then we can't get it to Sirambau. 
There are not twenty of us, all told.” 

“ No. Budt I nodt vant to go back. 
Idt’s time ve vere adt Bau. De Rajah 
vill egspect to hear somedings, und ve 
must keep our vordts.” He reflected a 
moment. “ Ach ! I hafe idt! ” he resumed. 
“ Ve vill send a messenger for Meta und 
all de males of his tribe ! Ve vill leave 
idt here, und dey vill gome und fetch idt I 
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Vheii ve return to Sirambau ve dink how 
ve k'ct idt to Kuching.” 

“But,” said Jack, “how on earth will 
they carry it over the batanga'? ” 

“ Ach! ve vill make a shtretcher mit 
long handles so dat men gan carry before 
und behind adt vonce. Dose hddle Dyaks 
arc all Hercides for shtrengt. Idt’s von- 
derful vhat dey can 
garry.” 

No time was lost. 

Hertz found two tall, strong 
bamboos suitable for the purpose, 
and Wo-Sing cut them down with his 
parang, which is at once sword and 
chopper. A number of smaller bamboos 
and rattans were procured, and a frame¬ 
work built up on the handles, of bamboo 
lashed with split rattans. This done, 
they returned to the durien tree. Tlie 
Dyaks had loosened the Gramina- 
iophyllum from the branch, and fas¬ 
tened it to two bamboos. These 
V were fixed to rattan ropes, the 
slack ends of which were held 
by the Dyaks, who had 
twisted them roimd 


The aid of every individual of the party 
was required to lift it upon the frame¬ 
work and bear it to the edge of the jun¬ 
gle, where it was concealed with great 
fronds of the tree fern and palm leaves. 
Tlien Nyait sent a Dyak to his father, the 
orang kaya of Sirambau, requesting him 
to come with all his available strength and 
fetch it. 

Tliis done, the Orchid Seekers crossed 
the Dyak bridge to search the jungle on 


accident, though not without fearsome 
tremors on the part of some. The Dj-aks 
and Malays stepped along as unconcern¬ 
edly as if tight-rope dancing w’ere their 
everyday vocation. Use is second nature, 
but Jack and Harry thought no amount oi 
use would make bamboo bridge-walking 
come natural to them. 

Ahnost certain death w'ould have 
followed a slip, for far below the stream 
foamed among jagged, pointed rocks, on 


“The lovely flower might have coat him dear!'* 


the branch on which they squatted. The 
huge plant was then pushed oflf, and 
slowly and safely reached the ground. 

A monster! provoking the wildest ex¬ 
clamations of w'onder and delight! Hertz 
produced his tape and measured it. From 
end to end twelve feet six inches 11 Aver¬ 
age width about three feet. Nine enormous 
dower spikes—the tallest eight feet high 1! 
I’he dowers, bright yellow blotched with 
reddish puq)le, six inches across ! 


i the fiu-ther side. One by one they traversed 
j the fi*agile structure, balancing themselves 
I by the aid of the handrails, which, how- , 
ever, would not bear the slightest pull. I 
In case of a slip they are useless—worse 
than useless, as they induce a false feel- ! 
ing of security; the unfortunate passenger 
clutches them I—they break away, and ' 
he falls, I 

The bridge creaked ominously under 
Hertz’s weight, but all crossed without 


which the luckless faller would have been 
dashed to pieces. 

“ I reck’n,” said Bounce to the youths, 
when all were over, “ that you’m con¬ 
vinced by this time about that theer httlo 
matter o’ danger scs w e spoke about in your 
awkard house at home, ^\^lat wi’ Ophio- 
phagumaea as kills in tw'o minutes or so, an’ 
tight-rope bridges as kills in ten seconds, 
I reck’u theer ain’t room for much dis¬ 
belief.” 
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But Jack and Harry had lon^a^o been 
convinced tliat their home opiinons were 
erroneous. 

Thejunfjleon this side resembled that 
previously explored. Beautiful butterflies 
flitted about the open fjrouiid, splendid 
creatures of all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow. Flowers there were in plenty and 
numerous orchids, but the famous “ blue ” 
was not amou" them. Hertz collected a 
few specimens, but nothing of importance 
W'as found. 

The youths, however, met wdth the 
usual surprises. In tropical jungles sur¬ 
prises are plentiful as blackberries on a 
bramble-bush in autumn in England. 
They found a pretty Cifpripcdiiimy not 
new however, growing on a dead branch, 
easily accessible. Harry clambered up to 
get it, but before he could touch it a little 
snake of a brilliant green, not much 
thicker than a pencil, but three feet long or 
more uncoiled itself and darted away be¬ 
tween the branches and over the leaves, 
which hardly seemed to bend beneath its 
weight. Harry had scarcely uttered his 
exclamation of alarm before the tiny ser¬ 
pent had vanished. It hod been coiled up 
in the crowm of the orchid. 

You must be gareful,” Hertz said 
when they told him. “ Here are two 
green shnakes dat lofe to gurl oop in or¬ 
chids ; von ish poisonous, de oder nodt. 
I gan’t tell you vhat idt vos—probably a 
Drijadida or Dendrophida. In Siam 
dey gall von shpecies ‘ Sunbeam.’ Ach ! 
idt mofes like lightning, und gifes no time 
to identify idt. In Brazil I hafe seen a 
tiny shnalce, two feet long, dat lies easily 
in de palm of your hand. Idt’s all de 
colours of de rainbow’—blue und crimson 
und bright green, und vhen idt’s hrightened, 
ach ! idt's like a flash of prismatig light I 
Idt’s gone before you ctm say Yack 
Bobinson 1 ” 

** I wish you would tell us something 
about that terrible Ophiophagus,"* said 
Harry. The skin, by the way, had been 
stripped off and packed in a tartiboh 

** I nodt see many, und I vant to see 
less. Budt vonce I saw von gatch a 
shnake nearly so big ash himself. I vas 
lying down, und he nodt see me. I 
nodt X ant him, be sure! He gaught de 
shnake, a venomous von, about a foot 
from de tail, und he vorked his mout’ oop 
to de head, nefer vonce letting go, de vig- 
tim writ’ing und tying idtself in Imots 
de time. Vhen de OphiophagiLS got to de 
head he vorked to de mout’ and shvallow’ed 
dat first. De vigtim coiled his tail round 
a branch, imd pooll und pooll, und hang 
on, I dink he boorst himself in two ! Budt 
de shnake-eadter he nodt gare a shtraw. 
Inch by inch his hungry yaws grept oop 
de vigtim’s body—inch by inch de vigtim 
disappeared. Adt last C^hio gome to de 
tail, coiled round de shticL Dat puzzled 
him—he nodt able to shvallow de shtick 
und de big tree idt vas attached to ! Veil 
—be vait a minute poolling und pooUing, 
budt de vigtim hold tight. Den, all adt 
vonce, de shnake-eadter open vide his 
yaws! Oudt gome two feet of de shnake 
dat vas eadten. No doubt he dink he 
disagree mit de gannibal, und he going to 
eshcape; he uncoil his teul to be re^y. 
Ach ! Ophio yerk him avay from de 
branch vhere he gan’t coil round nodings, 
imd eadt him oop again, tail und all, in 
DO times! ” 

The Collector’s graphic description was 


received with roars of laughter. The 
youths rushed laughing into the jungle, 
where anotlier surprise awaited them. 

Thej’ were peering upwards at an or¬ 
chid they did not recognise, on a tree 
of unknown species, when tw o peculiar 
“leaves” came floating down ; not, how¬ 
ever. as leaves fall, with a flutter, but with 
an obli(pie sweep. This peculiarity at¬ 
tracted Harry’s attention. 

“ Gracious ! ” he cried, “ I thought they 
were leaves ! They’re alive—they’re 
lizards ! ” 

“ What? ” Jack cried. 

Horry drew’ his attention to a reptile 
on the ground, green and grey mottled 
with brown, with its wings—really en¬ 
largements of the skin under the fore-arm 
—lying in folds, like crumpled w hitish- 
grey parchment. 

“What is this thing?” Harry asked 
Wo-Sing, who just then came up. 

The Celestial took the lizard up without 
hesitation. 

I “ It’s a flying dragon,” he said. “ It s 
haniiless.” 

“ A flying dragon ? It doesn’t answ’er 
i to my idea of a dragon. Does it to 
‘ yours?” 

■ Wo-Sing exploded. As a Chinaman 
j he W'as familiar with dragons of all sliapes 
j and sizes, pictorial, of course. This half- 
I withered “leaf” resembled none of them, 

I as he admitted, with many crackling 
j laughs. 

I “ Bring it along,” said Jack; “ we’U show 

I it to Mr. Hertz,” 

I The Collector identified it as the Draco 
volan$. 

“ Idt nodt egsactly fly,” he explained; 
“ idt spreads idts vings und floats down¬ 
wards. ” 

Having explored the jungle on both 
sides of the oridge without finding the 
“ blue ” orchid. Hertz ordered an advance 
towards Bau. An hour’s uneventful 
march ensued, when the party struck 
the Siniawan road. Immediate evidence 
that the country was inhabited appeared. 
Since leaving Sirambau they had not seen 
a house or a human being. But while 
resting on the Chinese road a small party 
of Celestials tramped post, going towards 
Bau. Half a dozen men, with three girls, 
evidently Dyaks, the wives, probably, of 
the Chinamen. 

The women were dressed much smarter 
than are Dyak girls generally, very good 
evidence that they had married Chinamen. 
The Celestial loves to see his wife in rich 
attire, in fact,’ insists upon it whenever he 
can afford it. Her mission is to look as 
much like a butterfly as possible ; his, to 
provide the means. He lights the fires, 
washes, does all the domestic work of the 
house, toils in the fields or the gold-work¬ 
ing. She dresses her hair, paints her 
face, tries new fashions, and gossips writh 
her like. When her lord comes home, 
he expects her to chat and look pleasant, 
whilst he gets dinner for both. But, let 
it be understood, the Chinese husband is 
a tyrant for all that. He rules writh a 
firm hand, and when his bride does not 
please him he beats her! 

The women carried flowers in their 
hands, and wore flowers—orchids—in 
their hair. The Dyaks are almost as 
passionately fond of flowers as the Malays. 
Both races decorate their persons and 
houses with them. And what flowers! 
Such as the choicest products of European 


conservatories cannot equal! Flowers 
some of which cost many times tlieir 
weight of gold to grow’ and bloom in 
our climate I 

Hertz noticed the flow’ers rather than 
tlieir wearers. One girl wore in her hair 
an orchid of unusual beauty xvhich at- 
tracUnl the Collector’s attention. 

Uttering an exclamation of delight, ho 
sprang to his feet, and, with a w’ord or two 
of apology, snatched the blossom. 

The girl screamed and trembled. The 
Chinamen turned and began to bluster 
and threaten in loud, boisterous tones. 
I’erhaps it was w’ell for Hertz that his 
party w as strong and w’ell armed ; othcr- 
I wise the lovely flow^er might have cost 
j him dear. But when the Chinamen saw’ 
j f<jur guns and a dozen naked thew* 

moderated their anger and ceased to 
brandish their tools The odds xvere not 
on their side. 

Wo-Sing explained that no insult w as 
intended, and Hertz recompensed the 
Dyak beautv’ for the loss of her ornament, 
w'ith which, by the way, he had no in¬ 
tention of parting. Presently the China¬ 
men cooled dow n into a more reasonable 
frame of mind, and began to chat. But the 
[ ('Ollector was not satisfied. He wished 
^ to know where the orchid grew. Nay, he 
j insisted. Probably he would have tried to 
j detain the Chinamen until they told him 
; had he been denied. There wa.s, how ¬ 
ever, no necessity for high-handed pro- 
I ceedings. So soon as the Dyak girl 
comprehended what the orang putih 
desired, she gave the information readily 
enough. 

She got it from a log lying near the 
first stream on the road to Biniaw'an, 
about a mile and a half from the place 
where she had lost it. The log lay under 
a tapong tree on the right hand side of 
the path. 

Such was the gist of her remarks, as 
interpreted by Boy. 

“jIcA / ” Hertz cried, “ dat’s someding 
like definite. If Bounce only knew a.sh 
veil vhere he saw de ‘ blue ’ orchid, ve 
do. Gome along, boys; ve go for dat 
plant. You gome, Wo-Sing. Boy, you 
und de Dyaks shtay here till ve gome 
back.” 

“ Is it a new Cypripedium ? ” Harry 
asked, referring to the stolen flower, of 
course. Neither he nor Jack needed a 
second glance to detenuine its genus. 
It was a “ slipper ” orchid, the largest 
they had ever seen, perhaps the most 
beautiful as the most singular. The 
flower was six inches across, with broad 
white petals tinted with yellow and 
blotched with purple; the dorsal sepal' 
white with purple stripes; the slipper or 
pouch dull red w ith purple veins. This 
was very curious; it almost exactly re¬ 
sembled a Turkish slipper. 

“ Did you efer see idt before ? ” Hertz 
returned, smiling. 

“ Never I ” both answered. “ But,” 
Harry added, “ it seems to me rather like 
Cypripedium Stonei.-' 

“ Ach ! Brafo! I dink you’re right, my 
boy ! Idt looks to me moosh like a 
variety of Shtoneiy budt vastly improved; 
radter, I should say, perhaps, vastly 
different. De petals of C. Shtonei are 
long, narrow', curx’ed downwards, und 
tvisted ; dese are an inch broad. Dey 
are blotched mit purple und de sepals 
shtriped, vhilst de sepa^ und petals of C7. 
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Shtonei are all shtripeil. Dat you imd I | beautiful as it was, As he had explained, quired, with I don't know how many 

nofer saw idt before dose nodt prove dat , he had used up all his adjectives. Not fathoms of pipes to bring air from a dis* 

idt’s new; budt idt’s reasonable goodt j every day, nor every month, does it fall to tance whilst the job was being done.*’ 
evidence. I dink idt’s new*—glorious new 1 i the lot of a collector to discover four new When they rejoined the Malays and 
I don’t dink adt all about idt’s beaudty 1 species, and an orchid large enough to fill Dyaks, Hertz packed the Cypripedium 

idt’s heafenly ! I hafe no more adyectifes, a waggon. Yet there was a striking fea- in a tamboky and the party proceeded. 

I use dem all oop mit de Anoectochili und ture about the Cypripedium which did The country passed through was more 

de Gramm atophyHum. Budt do you not escape Harry. beautiful than the pen can pictiure. The 

dink I vould be rude to a lady for a gom- “ Why, it’s a Terrestrial and an Epi- path, perhaps the best in Sarawak, led 

mon ding? Do you dink— ach! —dat I phyte both!” he exclaimed. “It’s grow- through Chinese and Dyak clearings— 

vould shteal a gommon ding—take idt ing partly on the log and partly on the shady forests—over pretty bridges, of the 

from a lady’s hair mitout, almost, saying groimd!” tight-rope order certainly, but all as pic- 

‘ by your leave ’ ? I dink dat proves vhat “Ja/” Hertz rejoined, carefully re- turesque as human things can be—along 
I dink about idt yoost ash well as if I use moving it. “Dere ish no end to de hill sides, and deep dowm in lovely valleys, 

oop on idt all de praiseful adyectifes in do vagaries of orchids. Nobody tell vhat he In a charming glade Hertz called a hsdt, 

Englisch language! ” do, or vhat he nodt do.” and the Dyoks constructed a lang-kan. 

.^d 80 it did, for the Collector was Wo-Sing shouldered the plant to carry All were too fatigued to proceed to Bau, 

nothing if not courteous, and he was • it to the spot where they had left the some five miles distant, that day. Nor 

more than careful to obey the Kajah’s Dyaks with their fam6oA*s. would it have been wise to do so. At 

commands with regard to the good treat- "On the way Harry*^ said: Bau danger might await them—perils 

ment of natives. His courtesy, however, ‘‘The smell of that terrible Bulbophyl- much greater than any to be encountered 

and his sense of duty together were not lum was so bad that I dared not look care- W’hile seeking orchids. For at Bau they 

proof against the blandishments of a new fully at it, but 1 fancied it was an enor- had a grave duty to perform—nothing less 
orchid. mous size, much bigger than the giant than to discover what the Kunsi, the 

Half an hour’s walk took them to the Qrammatophyllum, Was it so ? ” Chinese Gold Company, was doing; the 

stream spoken of by the Dyak girl. A “Veil, you see,” Hertz replied, “de meaning of those purchases of arms and 
brief search, and Hertz’s keen eyes dis- Bulbophyllum ish a creeper: idt gan boats by Wang-lo; what Secret Society, 

covered the log, with the Cypripedium hardly be gompared mit de mass of de ! if any, w’as stirring up the Kunsi. And 

growing upon it. It was a large plant, Grammatophyllumy vhish grow’s all to- j Hertz knew well—none better—that he 

some four feet thick, with leathery, dark- gedder. Budt take idt from de tree und wdio meddles with Chinese Secret Societies 

green, shining leaves about a foot long; I dink idt vould prove a hoondred times | courts death. 

dower spikes two feet in length, each more bulky.” i Therefore he preferred to approach the 

bearing three flowers. “ I shouldn’t like to be obliged to weigh j Chinese town in the early paoming. 

Hertz did not go into ecstasies over it, it,” said Jack. “ A diving suit would be re- : when fresh and vigorous. 

(TV be contimttd.) 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STOEY OF THE BBINE AND THE BEEEZE. 
By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n.. 


Author of “ 

CHAPTER Xni.—BROKEN DOWN—IN 

J ACK was up and dressed in a very short 
time, and went on deck wdth Jerry 
Smart. It was his ‘‘all night in,” but 
duty now called him up, of course. 

When the two friends got on deck they i 
found the captain questioning the engineer 
as to the extent of the dam age, but they could | 
not get near enough to hear his replies. 

But Jack’s heart gave one or tw'o very 
uneasy thuds when, almost immediately ^ 
after, he heard orders issued to lower aw'ay i 
the boats. ' 

“ You know what that means, I dare I 
say,” whispered Jerry. I 

“ I suppose,” said Jack, “ the ship is I 
sinking, and we are about to land on ! 
these dreadfully barren looking islands.” 
.Terry laughed. 

“ It hasn’t come to that yet. Jack—at 
least, not quite. Fact is, we are going to ' 
tow the old tub off, else she’ll go bump j 
against these whale-backs before morn- i 
ing. Now,” he added, “I’m going in one I 
of these boats, the cutter. Ifj’ou’re minded i 
for a cruise, come along.” ^ 

“ I’ll go like a shot,” cried Jack Boss. ! 
“ But, first and foremost. I’ll give Jack 
Skye into the carpenter’s charge.” | 

The boats were soon afloat. ! 

And none too soon, for the water was ; 
deep all around here, and the current ran I 
like a mill race. I 

But, everything being ready, right ' 


The Cruize of the Suotebird," “ Our Home in the Silcer 

BOATS BY NIGHT - AN ENCHANTED ISLAND—* 
cheerily did the men set to work 'to pull 
her round and off the rocks. 

There was on board the ship an old 
bos’n’s mate who knew these regions well. 
Dickinson was his name, and long ere now 
he might have stood higher in the service 
had he not evinced a predilection for rum. 
That is putting it plainly, but truthfully. 
He was a clever old fellow, and it was 
currently reported that he knew so much 
about ships that he could superintend the 
building of one from keel-laying to mast¬ 
stepping. 

He was called on deck as soon as the 
break-down occurred. 

“ Do you know where we are ? ” asked 
the captain. 

“ Couldn’t just say, sir, in this light. 
Never saw these rocks afore, as I’m 
aware on. When does the moon rise, sir ? ” 

“ In another hour, Dickinson.” 

“ Well, sir, by your leave I’ll go in the 
cutter, and if we once get a good offing, 
I’ll bet my ’bacca box, sir, I’ll find the 
way to the best harbour.” 

“Very well, Mr. Dickinson, j-ou can 
bundle on board.” 

“ One moment, sir,’ said Dr. Grant. 

As the men have been pulled out of bed, 
and have a bit of hard work to do, I’d 
splice the niainbrace.” 

“ Very good, doctor. Give the orders 
and let the steward luirry up.” 


UV?/, etc., etc, 

JACK AND HE WERE GOING TO PART.” 
j So the kindly-hearted surgeon saw that 
j each man received his glass of grog and a 
. morsel of-biscuit, before going over the 
side. 

Away went the boats. 

“ Cheerily does it,” sang out the second 
lieutenant, who was in charge. 

I The men lay to their oars, and cheerily 
I did do it, for in a few minutes the ship 
was out of danger. In half an hour she 
had made a good offing, and soon alter the 
I moon rose. 

Presently Dickinson, in the cutter, 

I shouted out that he had fotmd his bear- 
I ings, and got the right lay of the land. 

* So the course was changed, and the 
' vessel headed in a more northerly direc- 
j tion. 

I It would be a long pull, however, so 
j they made it a steady one. There w as no 
{ undue spurting, or hurry. 

I “ Why,” said Jack Boss to his firend, 

I “ it is quite like a little picnic. How 
I beautiful the moon is shining, and the 
I water is so transparent, and so like a 
! mirror, that there seems to be a sky be- 
! neath os well as above us! ” 
j “ I didn’t know. Jack,” said Jerry, “ you 
1 had any poetry in your old timbers.” 

I It was more like a picnic than ever 
I when Dickinson started a song. A fine 
1 old ocean melody, in which, as you 
I listened, yon might imagine yon heard the 



voice of the wind and the rin^r of the curl¬ 
ing waves; a song that breathe<l the very 
spirit of the sea—a song witli a chorus 
too in which all could Irecdv join, even the 
men on board that were clustering round 
the bows. 

“ Capital fellow that Dickinson ! ” said 
Captain Scullamore to the first lieutenant. 

What a pity that a man like him, who 
really could command a ship of his own 
in the merchant service, should be a slave 
to the demon Drink ! ” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the first lieutenant; 
“ but alas! you too often find it is the very 
best and cleverest of seamen that are hired 
away by the demon.” 

Bong after song was sung, and the men 
rowed on for hours. 

Jack sat silent and listening. He was 
thinking as well as listening, thinking how 
very, very happy he had been in this ship, 
and how' sad he would be when the hour 
of parting came. 

Come it must, however. He knew that. 
He was determined now* not to miss a 
chance of getting back to British shores, 
and so preparing to join the service in 
earnest. For at present he was nobody, 
only playing at being a sailor. 

Little did he know just then how soon 
that chance would come. 

Higher land now* began to heave in 
aight. Dickinson stood up in the boat, 
and after taking his bearings he once 
more altered the course of the boats. 

The moon was now* shining as bright 
as day, and its soft greenish light glittered 
on the sea and cast a dreamy glamour 
over the rocks and hills. 

Stand by the anchors,” he shouted a 
few minutes after. 

“Easy pulling, lads. Way enough I 
Let go.” 

There was a moment's bustle on board, 
then with a rattle, roar, and plash, down 
dropped an anchor. 

The boats pulled &w&y ahead, and round 
swung the ship's stem on to the shore. 

When Dickinson w’ent on board again, 
the first lientenant shook him by the 
hand. 

The captain too advanced and said: 

“ Bravo! Mr. Dickinson, I shan't for¬ 
get this. Y’ou ought to stand higher in 
the service than you do.” 

Dickinson could not reply. He knew 
well to what the captain w^as alluding. 
So he made his way forw^ard with tears 
in his eyes, and a big lump in his throat 
that was almost choking him. 

Next morning it w’as seen that though 
the place in which the good ship lay was 
somewhat open, it was eminently safe, 
sheltered from the winds that at this 
season mostly prevailed here, and well 
out of the current, so that her anchorage 
was safe and boats could pass to and fi*om 
the shore easily enough. 

Not that the shore looked very inviting. 
The rocks and boulders in the water were 
black as ink, the very shore w^as black, 
so was the sand, and the few stunted 
bushes that grew here and there seemed 
charred as if they had stood the brunt of 
some fiery wind. But away higher up 
there were green trees, peeping over this 
dark inhospitable-looking jimgle, and 
Dickinson assured Jeny' Smart, who had 
asked leave to go on shore for a ramble, 
that in the interior of this island there 
was a very fine country indeed, which 
bad once been inhabited. 
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I Mr. Smart begged for, and received per- 
I mission to take the dinghy with two 
second-class boys to row% on conditions 
that they should bring off some terrapene 
I w ith w hich the island w’as said to abound, 
i The engineers and stokers were busy 
enough now repairing damages. Luckily 
these were not veiy extensive, but never¬ 
theless here the ship must lie for several 
days before proceeding on her voyage. 

“ Well,” said Jerry, after they had 
landed and drawm the boat right up on the 
scorious beach. “This doesn’t seem a 
very lively spot.” 

“ Ugh ! ” cried Jock, aghast, “look at 
those fearful looking monsters.” 

They w ere indeed ugly monsters. Huge, 
black, lazy-looking lizards, hideous from 
their very grotesqueness, that squatted on 
the rocks, swam in the w’ater, or dragged 
their unw ieldy length along the parched 
and barren shore. 

No wonder little Jack Skye’s hair stood , 
on end from stem to stem, or that be I 
drew off and barked at the creatures. 

“ Jerry, w’hen I have been ill I have 
dreamt of just such monsters as those. 
See, they are in all’directions.” 

“ Did ever you read Dante’s * Inferno * ? ” 
said Jerry, “ or have you seen the illus¬ 
trations by Dore ? ” 

“ No, Jerry.” 

“ Well, anyhow, this beach seems like 
the very entrance to it.” 

“ You make me shudder! ” 

“ Well, come on up this little pathway. 
We shall come to something presently.” 

They did. 

First they came to a tiny black round 
bill, not bigger than a potato-pit or grave, 
of the same shape, and writh a hole in the 
centre and top of it. 

“Why, I know what this is,” cried 
Jerry—“ a tiny extinct volcano. Let us 
throw stones dowm.” 

They gathered big stones and dropped 
them in, and a terrible noise they made, 
hurtling down, down, dowm, into the very 
bowels of the earth, the sound getting 
famter and fainter till lost in the far deep 
distance. 

“ Jack, fancy falling into that fearful 
pit! ” 

“ Come on, Jerry, come on. Y’ou make 
my flesh creep. I’m sure I shall dream of 
these awful lizards and this black pit as 
soon as I fall asleep to-night.” 

On they went up the little pathway once 
more, and they had not walked above one 
hundred yards, before they came to some¬ 
thing else that astonished them even 
more than the ugly lizards had done. 

Slowly down the path in front of them 
came what first appeared to be a huge 
piece of rock, but which soon resolved it¬ 
self into a gigantic toi-toise. I am not 
quite prepared to say with any degree of 
exactness what the size of the testudian 
monster was. If I said a small round 
mahogany table, I should not be very far 
out. 

Both Jack and Jerry stood stock still, 
uncertain what to do, and the reptile it¬ 
self stopped also. The beast seemed as 
much puzzled as our heroes were. He 
drew in his strange, weird, and wrinkled 
head as if to consider, then once more 
extended it, moving it dowly from side to 
side. 

Being convinced perhaps that he had 
nothing very much to fear, the giant 
deviated from the path, and went slowly i 
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away through the scrubby bush in another / 
direction. 

“ My eyes 1 ” cried Jerry, as soon as 
he was out of sight, “ that must be tho 
great snapping turtle of the Far West.” 

“ I’ll tell you one thing, Jerry,” said 
Jack, “ I begin to think that w e are cn nii 
I enchanted island ! Either that, or I am 
' quietly sleeping in my cot and dreaming 
I all this. Would you mind sticking a pin 
: in me ? ” 

I “ I’d stick a darning-needle in you if I 
had it. You are wide enough awake. 

' Come on. No doubt w’e have more won¬ 
ders to behold! ” 

I The pathway, after winding up for fully 
I half a mile, landed them at last in a lovely 
I green woodland. 

I In a short space, the wood ended 
abruptly, and they foimd themselves 
I looking down into as fertile and flowery 
I a valley as ever wandering sailor clapped 
eyes upon. 

There was a little lake of water in the 
centre, but whether it was a permanent 
one or a mere rainpool they had no means 
of ascertaining. Hills covered with trees 
rose up from the valley beyond, and near 
these some wild cattle and goats were 
grazing. 

Footpaths led in every direction towards 
the water, and they judged rightly that 
these were made by the giant tortoises, 
several of which they now saw moving 
lazily about. 

“ Now the enchanted isle turns into a 
fairy land,” said Jack. 

“Y’es. But what is that over yonder 
near the trees ? ” 

“Why, it is the ruins of a house or 
hut.” 

“Well, let us investigate. Jack. We 
are here to explore, you know.” 

They went onwards now towards the 
house. It was not so much of a ruin 
after all as they had anticipated, or rather 
I should say it was a ruin that nad been 
repaired or restored, and rendered in some 
measure inhabitable. 

It was evident enough, too, that some 
one had been here only recently, for there 
were the smouldering embers of a wood 
fire upon the hearth, and over them, de¬ 
pending from a chain, was an old-fashioned 
gipsy pot. 

“ Hullo I ” cried Jerry. “ Why, dinner 
is all ready and waiting. We’ve come in 
clipping time, as the tailor said to the 
goose.” 

As he spoke, he lifted the lid—but woe 
is me 1 for hopes of dinner. The aromatic 
steam that escaped floated through the 
hut, and, to say the least of it, roses would 
have smelt far sweeter. 

“ More mystery I ” said Jack. 

“Yes, more mystery, Jerry. But I 
wonder what sort of a being eats broth 
like that. And look, here is his gim. 
Half-cock, too. When you come to 
Puffin’s Nest, Jerry, I’ll give you lots of 
rabbit shooting.” 

“ Can you shoot well, Mr. Clever 
Youngster ? ” 

“ I am not going to say that I can, but 
my father taught me to handle a gun 
when I was only ten. This is n fowling- 
piece, so it must be birds the hermit is 
after.” 

“ Why,” cried Jerry, “ yonder he comes 
this way, and a large bunch of flowers 
and herbs in his hand. Doesn’t look 
much like a hermit after all.” 
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Nor did he. A tall, very tall, raw- 
boned man of about five and fifty or over, 
without either beard or moustache, only 
a “ goatee ” on his chin. He was dressed 
in the garb of a well-to-do sailor. 

Slowly on towards the hut, his head 
bent over the bouquet he carried, and 
slowly plucking petals from one of the 
flowers. 

** Look, Jack, look! The bull is after 
him 1 The man will be killed 1 ” 

It did seem like it. One of the wildest 
and fiercest looking bulls ever mortal eyes 
beheld had left his herd, and with head 
towards the ground came charging down 
full tilt against the unconscious botanist. 

Jack took in the situation at a glance. 
He seized the fowling-piece and rushed 
out to succour the stranger. None too 
soon. Before he had reached the man, 
the wild bull was there. He had, in the 
violence of his charge, instead of tossing 
him, run him to earth, and next moment 
stood pawing the ground in firont of 
Jack. 

Jack had knelt down the better to make 
sure of his aim. 

Jerry Smart held his breath, partly in 
fear, partly with amaze. 

Next moment, the sharp crack of the 
fowling-piece rang out on the still air, and 
was re-echoed fi:om the hills. 

The bull was wounded. The shot must 
have fallen on him like molten lead. With 
just one bellowing roar, he staggered 
round, and, with tail in air, made the best 
of his way back to the herd. 

Jack was as pale as a daylight moon. 
To say that he had not been a^id would 
be wrong. He had known his danger, 
but still he had faced it. 

The tall Yankee, for Yankee he was, 
had slowly risen, apparently none the 
worse. He never looked towards Jack 
and his finend, till he had taken off his 
roat and carefully examined it. 

“ Only one hole,” he said, “ and I con¬ 
jecture we can soon sew that ’un up.” 


Then he picked up his scattered flowers, 
and finally turned towards Jack. 

“ Momin’,” he said, nodding. “ Come 
rather providentially, didn’t ye ? ” 

“I—I—I think so,” stammered Jack, 
rather taken aback at the man’s coolness. 

“ My nsune’s Zachariah Washington. 
They call me Zach for short, Captain 
Zach of the Oregon; Zachariah Washing¬ 
ton is too much of a mouthful. It ain’t 
in accordance with the brevity of hupnan 
life, see ? Well, young man, I conjecture 
you’ve saved my humble life; I owe ye 
thanks, and I owe ye gratitood, and 
what’s more I’m going to show it. I’ll 
give ye a prescrip that’ll make yer for¬ 
tune right up to high-water mark. Con¬ 
sider yourself a millionaire. What’s your 
name ? ” 

“ Jack.” 

“ And what’s this ’ere dog’s name ? I 
like ’im.” 

“ Jack.” 

“ Great Sir Walter I Two Jacks. He 
’un ain’t a Jack too. Eh ? ” 

“ No, that’s Jerry.” 

“Tw’o Jacks, one Zach, and a Jerry. 
Well come along, wc^ all dine together. 
Oh ! the bull won’t come back. You gave 
him cayenne. Fine form, I like you.” 

Arrived at the hut, Zach opened a cup¬ 
board door and produced half a leg of 
lamb, bread, butter, chutney and milk. 
He quickly placed plates and knives and 
forks on the table, and bade our heroes 
fell to. 

Not, however, before he had doffed his 
straw hat, and solemnly asked a blessing. 

“ I conjecture,” he said presently, “you 
have a ship not far off ? A Britisher.” . 

“True, just down in the bay here. 
And you. Do you live here ? ” 

“ Been livin’ ’ere off and on for a week, 
studyin’ the botany of the island. My 
barque’s over the hill yonder. Got it 
hot cornin’ fi*om Honoloo. Been to 
Honoloo ? No ? Mate repairin’ dam¬ 
ages. Ain’t much my mate don’t know. 

(Jo ht continued.) 


You may bet your bottom dollar on 
that.” 

“ What’s your cargo. Where are you 
bound for? ” said Jack, boldly. 

“ Notions, young ’un. ^ sorts. A 
Breetish port, young ’un. See here.” 

He opened the lid of a big box as he 
spoke. It contained natural history 
specimens of aU kinds, including even 
pieces of rock. 

“ This ain’t my first appearance in Gale- 
pagor, you lay a wager. I’m rough in 
speech, young uns; but the Societies buy 
my books and speciments—ay, and pay 
for ’em well too.” 

“ You write books ? ” 

“Yes.” ^ 

Jack might have been forgiven for 
looking incredulous. 

“ Yes, I write books; I conjecture I tella 
the truth too. The Societies put in the 
stops, though.” T 

Jerry and Jack both laughed, and Jack 
Skye got on this strange skipper’s knee, 
and leant his head lovingly against his 
chest. 

This last action confirmed Jack Boss’s 
resolve. “Captain Zach,” he said, “I 
want a passage to England, will you take 
me ? I will work my way.” 

“A passage? Eh? Will ye bring the 
dog ? ” 

“ Yes, he is mine.” 

“Then we’ll have ye. But nary a. 
work. No, no. Ye saved this old hulk’s 
worthless hull. Nary a work.” 

Jack sat down again—he had risen 
feom his seat, and was looking deter¬ 
mined. 

“ I either don’t go at all, or I go to 
work.” 

“ That’s Jack all over I ” said Jerry. 

Zach stretched his long bony arm over 
the table and clasped Jack’s hand. 

“ We trade,” he cried. 

He said no more, but Jerry heaved a 
sigh. He felt big at heart. Jack and he 
were going to part 


fpEX prospectus issued by Dr. Strong set 
X forth in detail the manifold advantages 
the youthful body and mind of the rising 
generation would derive from a sojourn at 
Birohwell Hall. The air was salubrious; 
the situation extremely healthy; the menu 
unlimited, and personally superintended; 
the dormitories large, and overcrowding 
strictly guarded against; large cricket field; 
commodious pavilion ; well-erected gym¬ 
nasium ; extensive and well-laid-out play¬ 
ground ; in fact, a perfect schoolboy’s 
elysium. The educational department was 
personally conducted by the principal; and 
on this account the number of pupils was 
limited to twenty. Many more inducements 
were set forth in equally glowing terms, but 
I have noticed sufficient for my present 
purpose. 

As fast as a vacancy occurred, parents were 
found willing to commit their sons to Dr. 
Strong’s care. From an educational point 
their treatment was all that could be desired. 
Dr. Strong was a clever man, though largely 
self-educated. More than one man can, and 
does, look back with pleasure upon his school- 


THE BOTS OF BIRCHWELL HALL. 

By Burnett Fallow. 

I.—A STRAY SHOT. 

days at Birchwell Hall, for the early teaching 
he there received fitted him to take his 
place as a business man in the wide world 
where his lot was cast. 

It may be that parents were often dis¬ 
appointed at the dissimilitude between the 
prospectus and the health-giving inducements 
therein set forth. The air and general situa¬ 
tion were as described. The menUt from a 
schoolboy’s view, was not quite all that could 
be desired; but then, if principals really 
meant to satisfy the appetites of hungry 
schoolboys, the cost of their education 
would be much greater I The sleeping ar¬ 
rangements were good, even though we 
did all sleep in one room. To this ar¬ 
rangement, for many reasons, we did not 
object. The room was large, commodious, 
and well-ventilated ; the majority were 
jovial fellows, and we had a maximum of 
fun with a minimum of punishment. The 
cricket field was a beautiful piece of pasture, 
smooth and level as a lawn. It was three 
minutes’ run from the school; and daring the 
football and cricket seasons was rented of a 
small landholder by Dr. Strong. It was at I 


the foot of a steep hill, upon which 
spectators were wont to congregate on 
match days. The pavilion was, in reality, 
a large, glass-fronted summer-house, built 
on the side of the hill, and had been 
built by a former owner of the property. 
The sito chosen overlooked the village, 
where it was our delight to roam on hedf- 
holidays. At other times it was out of 
bounds. The playground, os we described 
it, was “ a sell; ” as was the g^nasium. 
The former was merely a portion of the 
principal’s private garden, set apart and 
designated by a term which, to schoolboys, 
means so much; the latter was a couple of 
upright posts erected at one end of the play¬ 
ground—simply a roughly-constructed hori¬ 
zontal bar. The play^ound was about 60 
feet long and 30 feet wide. As we used to 
say—it was bounded on the north by 
remains of the garden (the boundary l^ing 
a low stone wall, where we used to sit in 
a row during the summer months and 
prepare our lessons, our “hum” often 
attracting the attention of the principal’s 
bees, who entered a protest there was no 
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resisting); on the south by the Hall; on 
the east by a high wall; and on the west 
by the wall and sloping roof of a long shed, 
which belonged to a somewhat irascible old 
gentleman. 

It was the sloping roof of this shed which 
first suggested to one of our rising geniuses 
the game of ** Call.” It had a tremendous 
run, but came to a premature end. When 
I describe the game some boys may recog¬ 
nise it by another name; though we took 
credit for its invention. It was played by 
any number of players—the more the merrier. 
Its simplicity was one of its greatest charms. 
A ball—not always of the softest—was 
tossed upon the sloping roof of the shed, 
and the boy who threw it up called out 
the name of another boy. The one named 
had to catch tho ball in its descent. If he 
succeeded he threw it up again, and called 
out the name of another toy. If he failed, he 
had to catch up the ball and throw it at the 
boys, who, as soon as they saw he had 
failed to make a catch, were all running 
away. If he succeeded in striking either 
of them with tne ball, the stricken one was 
out, as was the thrower if he failed to score. 

There was more excitement in the game 
than may appear at first sight. The object 
was to ” keep the ball rolling.” Oftentimes 
catch after catch would be secured without 
a miss, each toy gazing upward with ex¬ 
cited gaze, expecting his name to be called. 
But on the slightest sign of a probable miss 
away all but the “ named ” would scamper 
in their eagerness to avoid the throw 
which would follow. Sometimes a player 
would secure an unexpected catch and the 
other players have run away. Then the 
ball was tossed up so as to only just 
reach the sloping part of the roof, and would 
fall to the ground before the player named 
could turn back and secure it. At the finish, 
too, when only two players were left, the 
excitement was great. There was no neces¬ 
sity for calling names, it being merely a 
question of who dropped the ball. The one 
failing to secure a catch, if he succeeded in 
.throwing the ball so as to strike his op¬ 
ponent, won the game ; if he failed, he lost. 

For some weeks ‘* Call ” maintained its 
high prestige. Every moment spent in the 
playground not devoted to lessons was 
given to “ Call.” More than once a toy had 
been tempted to neglect his lessons. The 
aberration ended in his being called before 
the principal—when, for a time, enjoyment 
ceasto. 

The first opposition to a continuance of 
the game came from the irascible neighbour. 
His garden received too many surreptitious 
invasions in search of lost balls, whidi a too 
eager player had thrown with sufi&cient force 


to carry it over the ridge of the shed. Then I 
we took to going in the form of a deputation ^ 
to ask his permission to recover the lost ball. 1 
This, for a time, was ungraciously granted. I 
With budding spring-time came the work of j 
the husbandman. The garden was planted 
and put in good order. Worse still, the 
man employed to do the work proved | 
antagonistic. A council was held; and it 1 
was decided to bribe the gardener to throw | 
us back the lost balls. This answered 1 
very well at the commencement of the term, 
when we had money and could give sub¬ 
stantial “ tips.” . When our funds were ex¬ 
hausted he coolly hinted he was making 
a collection of the balls, and would return 
them in a lump—when we could afford to 
redeem them. 

After this, for a long time we played 
under difficulties. We had exhaustto the 
stock at the village store which w'c faith¬ 
fully patronised; but the storekeeper informed 
us he hoped to have in a new kind in a 
week or two, which, he thought, would give 
us enough “ bawl,” as he facetiously put it. 

In the meantime, for want of better 
material, our handkerchiefs, dusters, one 
boy’s coat-tail, and various sundries were 
worked up into balls, only to share the fate 
of those gone before. Truly the gardener 
was reaping a rich harvest I 

The following Saturday, being a half¬ 
holiday, we trooped in a body (three toys, 
from over anxiety about the balls, being 
kept in with turned lessons) to the store. 
There they were—a whole box full—regular 
beauties ! We invaded the store, our eager¬ 
ness showing in our faces. Seeing this, the 
storekeeper raised the price he had told us 
they would be ; for, he assured us, they were 
an extra-special make, which, at great per¬ 
sonal loss and inconvenience, he had secured 
for our especial benefit. 

. A difficulty here arose—we were not in a 
position to pay for them. The storekeeper 
refused, pointblank, to let them out on 
trust. We begged and entreated ; he remained 
obdurate. Eventually, by handing over to 
his keeping sundry articles in exchange, we 
received—07IC ball. 

Nothing less than it being a half-holiday 
prevented us returning to the school to test 
the quality of the ball. As a preliminary 
step in this direction, however. Jack Brag, 
our acknowledged leader, playfully threw it 
at Podgy Smith, who just then had stooped 
down to tie his lace. Now Podgy was the 
fattest boy in the school, and this fact 
explains the nickname we had given him. 
The position was favourable, there was a 
sounding smack; and—but enough. It is 
sufficient to say his cry, “ Here, it hurts! ” 
was not uncalled for. However, Jack consoled 
(To be continued.) 


all who had cause to complain by telling 
them they could expect nothing else from a 
*• special make.” 

We were allowed ten minutes’ recess 
during morning school. As time was limited 
the game usually waxed hot and furious. 
It did so in particular on the Monday 
morning when the new ball was first brought 
into rc -jisition. Soon a half-dozen boys 
were tenderly rubbing as many stricken 
parts. The ‘'special make” was indeed 
doing its work. 

It presently came to Jack Brag’s turn to 
throw it up. He did so ; and called out— 

“ Sammy! ” 

This was my sobriquet. I made a rush 
for the ball, and failed to secure it before it 
touched ground; seeing which, there was a 
mad rush by the other boys for the end of 
tho playground. There is reason to believe 
that past acquaintance with the ball lent 
impetus to their flight. It was also well 
known I was in the habit of throwing with 
considerable force. I did so on this occasion. 
The fact was I had recently suffered, and 
feeling somewhat vindictive, I wished to 
make others suffer. It was a mean thing to 
do, but it brought its reward. 

Podgy Smith, as usual, was all behind. 
He had received more “ stimulants ” than 
any one else, and was proceeding, for him, at 
tremendous speed. But the ball sped faster; 
for I had thrown with all my force. A yell, 
which fairly curdled the blood in my veins, 
rent the air. Too well, alas, I recognised the 
voice; it was the principal’s ! 

He had entered the playground through 
the side door, at the precise moment the b^l 
left my hand. Even then, if my aim had 
been true, nothing very serious would have 
resulted. But I had missed my aim I The 
ball, instead of landing on Podgy Smith’s 
broad back, had carried the Doctor’s best 
silk hat half-way across the playground, 
where it lay a shapeless mass. A moment 
later, as if to make matters worse, the 
fat boy’s head came in contact with the 
Doctor’s watch-pocket, and together they bit 
the dust. To crown the disaster, a lady was 
with the Doctor, inspecting the school 
previous to allowing her son to become a 
pupil. 

I had to write out a thousand lines, and 
Podgy Smith five hundred. Dr. Strong lost 
a pupil, for the lady feared we were not just 
the class of toy amongst whom she would 
like to introduce her delicately-nurtured son. 
The storekeeper had the “special make” a 
long time on hand, and eventually sold them 
to the village children, at, as he said, a great 
sacrifice. 

Somehow, we didn’t play “ Call ” again. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. 

By E. T. Sachs. 


I T may appear astonishing that such a wide 
difference should exist between two 
games springing from the same fountain¬ 
head, and both possessing the same family 
name, as is the case with the two codes of 
football played in Great Britain and Ireland. 
In either game there is a leather ball, inflated 
by means of an india-rubber interior, which, 
on occasion presenting itself, is kicked. Tho 
india-rubber interior is of course a more or 
less modem invention. The original football, 
when it was not of an altogether more solid 
material, as in the case of some of the annual 
village struggles, which could scarcely be 
called games, was a bladder; and it is diffi¬ 


cult to say whether the leather was put on 
to protect the bladder, or whether the bladder 
was put inside to inflate the leather. The 
question which is the cause and which the 
effect is, however, immaterial; it is enough 
for us that the combination of the two makes 
matters as perfect as w’ell can be, and cer¬ 
tainly as perfect as is necessary for the pur¬ 
pose. As bladders are not round, but oblong, 
we at once have the origin of the oblate 1 
Rugby Union ball; and the deduction is very \ 
easily arrived at that, as the ball employed | 
in the Association game must be round, be- ( 
cause without this condition the accurate 
kicking which is the feature of the game ! 


would be quite impossible, the dribbling game 
cannot have been scientifically played in the 
past. People w’ho are always willing to give 
an explanation of everything under the sun 
are fond of insisting that the Rugby Union 
ball is made oval for the convenience of card¬ 
ing. As I have said, the shape was origin¬ 
ally a matter of sheer necessity, and as the 
game came to be developed at schools, it was 
found to be the one most suitable, for the 
simple reason—though it is one that is very 
often lost sight of—that, if the ball were 
round, and, consequently, accurate kicking 
with it were rendered a matter of compara¬ 
tive facility, goals would be continually 
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kicked out of the field of play off the ground, 
since, as the Rugby goal is ten feet from the 
ground at its lowest point, no goal-keeper 
could be employed. This reason alone is 
sufficient to compel the use of an oval ball, 
and there is no necessity to follow those who 
give other reasons, such as its adaptability 
for the drop-kick when the toe is applied to 
the apex—as if the drop-kick were not just as 
effective with the Association ball. With a 
round ball the Rugby game would be impos¬ 
sible as it is now played. 

At what particular period of history the 
divergence between the two styles com¬ 
menced it is impossible to say, but it is 
reasonable to look to the public schools for 
the development of the Association—t.c., 
non-handling game. Schools are severely 
conservative in their Imditions, and these 
die very hard indeed ; therefore we may take 
It that the games peculiar to different schools 
are of no recent origin. A writer has inge¬ 
niously, and, one must admit, very plausibly, 
suggested ** that the real cause which kept 
Rugby football in the background in other 
schools (than Rugby) was the sublunary 
consideration of clothes.’' It is easy to 
imagine parents, especially at a period when 
clothes tore an expensive ratio to other 
necessaries of school boy existence, raising a 
protest against this game, which put them 
to such heavy expense in the matter of 
wearing apparel, and the masters, in conse¬ 
quence, pointing out to the boys that if 
they must play football, they must do so 
without pulling one another about. One can 
almost trace the transition in the game 
peculiar to Winchester, where a player may 
run with the ball held in the himds, under 
certain limited conditions. 

The game which is here and there re- 
faired to in chronicles of the past points 
distinctly to a ball being kicked about with 
the feet. Travellers from other countries 
have recorded in tlieir diaries the spectacle 
of the youths of London engaged in kicking a 
ball about, though no reference is made to 
an organised game. Still, it is hardly likely 
that the game which was so often made the 
subject of repressive edicts could have always 
been a mere disorganised scramble, the 
sole aim and object of which was to get 
a kick at the ball as often as possible, 
though amongst the imdisciplined that kind 
of thing no doubt took place, just as it does 
now amongst the uncouth and intractable, 
who are to be met with in most public 
places. There is good reason for believing 
in the existence in London of a Guild of 
Football Players in the time of Elizabeth, 
bat as it is not probable that they 
published any rules, or, indeed, had any 
rules to publish, we need not regret that 
their existence is wrapped in obscurity. 

The year 1855, I take it, first saw the 
modem game make its appearance in public. 
At Cambridge, on that splendid arena for the 
exercise of British games, Parker’s Piece, 
the Association game was played in that 
year, and, simultaneously, the Sheffield Foot- ; 
ball Club came into existence, and during 1 
the thirty-six years that have since passed 
Sheffield has always held a very prominent 
place in Association football, in both ama- i 
teur and professional times. The organised 
games at Eton, Harrow, and other public 
schools have been practised for very many 
years longer than this. Both Eton and 
Harrow play a game into which enters largely 
that most precious element of all in the As¬ 
sociation game, accurate kicking. At Eton 
the ball is a very small one—roughly speak¬ 
ing, half the size of the regulation Association 
ball, which must be between twenty-seven 
and twenty-eight inches in circumference, 
and weigh at the commencement of the 
game (i.e., when it is dry) from thirteen to 


fifteen ounces. The difference'of that two 
ounces in weight is much more important 
than many would suppose, the heavier ball 
suiting strong players who pass hard along 
the ground, and there can be little question 
that the fate of many a match has been 
influenced by the ball used. In hard winters, 
when the exigencies of professional clubs 
render it imperative to play in all weathers, 
and when some snow is on the ground, or, 
perhaps, is falling even, the ball will become 
caked with frozen matter, and cause the aspect 
of the game to materially alter. 

At Harrow the ball is very heavy, a con¬ 
dition which is enforced by the nature of the 
soil played upon. Influence is brought to 
bear upon the systems of play at these large 
schools by the influx of boys from preparatory 
schools, where the Association game pure 
and simple has been in vogue. At West¬ 
minster and Charterhouse the games were 
always very much on the Association pattern, 
and the rules required very little alteration 
to assimilate them completely. At Shrews¬ 
bury school a dribbling game was played in 
which, as at Harrow, the ball could be 
handled under certain conditions, but it has 
been found more convenient to adopt the 
Association code in its entirety. Eton and 
Harrow are possibly large enough to continue 
their own style of game, and, so far as the 
outside world is concerned, there is no reason 
why they should not, for it has proved to be 
no bar to Eton and Harrow players shining 
as very brilliant stars under the Association 
code. 

Daring the early days of the game—speak¬ 
ing of the last thirty-five years or so—the 
public school element was the most promi¬ 
nent, whether the players served under Ihe 
banner of either University as members of 
Old Boys’ teams, or banded together in the 
form of football clubs, distinct from any 
scholastic bond of union. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, the Royal Engineers, the Old Etonians, 
the Old Harrovians, the Old Carthusians, 
the Clapham Rovers, and a club known as 
the Wanderers, for a long while—a dozen 
years, say—were at the top of the tree. 

The history of the modem game virtually 
commences with the institution of the Foot¬ 
ball Association in 1863, clubs being thus 
induced to play under one code of rules. 
The off-side rule was, at first, very stringent, 
as, indeed, it was at Eton and Harrow. No 
player in front of one of his own side who 
was playing the ball might touch it until 
it had l^n played by an opponent. One 
result of this rule was to engender what 
would now be suicidal selfishness, for which, 
however, there was in those days some 
excuse. A man with the ball could pass 
only to such of his side as happened to be* 
behind him, whereas the opponents’ goal, the 
point for which he was striving, was in front, 
and passing back meant loss of time. What 
wonder, then, that he should essay to out- 
dodge his opponents and go straight for the 
goal? The Eton game especially fostered 
this individual style. However, in 1867 the 
Association adopted the present off-side rule, 
which permits of passing forward to one’s 
own side, providing there are three opponents 
between the player last receiving the ball and 
the goal line. In the same year a Sheffield 
association was formed with an off-side rule 
of one man only, so that, practically, there 
was no limit to the passing, since the one 
man was always the goal-keeper, who could 
not stray very far up the field without run¬ 
ning great risk. Sheffield played under this 
rule until 1877, when all differences were 
abolished, and now, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, all play the same game. 

The result of the introduction of the 
present rule as to off-side was to alter the 
tactics very materially. Players no longer 


dpt 


advanced in a phalanx, one closely backing 
up the other, but spread themselves about 
the field, and passed to one another when in 
danger of having the ball taken away. 

The institution of the Football Association 
Cup in 1871 was a step that commenced a 
new era in the history of the game, and the 
results of it have been simply incalculable. 
For the first ten years the purely amateur 
organisations had the competition entirely to 
themselves. The Wanderers were by far 
the most successful, for they won the first 
two competitions, and, after a lapse of two 
years, won the cup three years in succession, 
thus gaining absolute possession of it. As a 
matter of fact the cup was returned to' the 
Association with the stipulation that it should 
remain a perpetual challenge trophy. The 
team which won the first year was composed 
of four Harrovians, three Etonians, and one 
player each from Oxford, Cambridge, West¬ 
minster, and Charterhouse. The Old Etonians 
were twice victorious, and the Royal Engi¬ 
neers, Oxford University, Old Carthusians, and 
Clapham Rovers one each. The Old Etonians 
were the last of the gentlemen’s organisations 
to win the cup. This was in the 1881-82 
competition, when they beat the Blackburn 
Rovers in the final tie by one goal to none. 

The game had been rapidly growing in 
favour in the north of England, as in Scotland, 
and invarious important towns moneyed people 
with sporting instincts fostered the playing 
of Association football amongst the mechanics 
and other classes of workpeople. Nothing 
could well be more laudable than an effort to 
induce people to forsake the public-house in 
favour of outdoor exercise. Unfortunately 
matters were far from stopping here. It 
was soon discovered that excellence could 
only be attained by much practice, and this 
the artizan could not afford to give, his 
Saturday half-holiday being the only spare 
time he had for football. But in their 
excess of esprit de corps, those who supplied 
the sinews of war made matters easy for 
players of merit, who were found situations 
a^ntion to the nominal duties connected 
with which was not a matter of paramount 
importance, whilst in the case of others “ ex¬ 
penses” were calculated upon a very liberal 
scale. The Football Association for a long 
time fought against this introduction of veiled 
professionalism, but the desire for victory at 
all hazards was so keen in the North that all 
manner of subterfuges for evading the law 
were adopted, and with such success that at 
last the Association, finding that it could not 
cope with the growing evil, made the best of 
matters, and legalised the playing of pro¬ 
fessionals. Since then no purely amateur 
team has stood any chance. The professional 
whose business it is to play football and 
nothing else, is constantly in practice and 
training throughout the season. Since 1882 
no gentlemen’s team has won the cup, the 
Old Etonians being the last to make an ap¬ 
pearance in the final tie, when the Blackburn 
Olympic beat them by tw’o goals to one, after 
playing an extra half-hour. The most cele¬ 
brated Scottish club was the Queen’s Park, 
and this was two years in succession in the 
final tie, to be each time vanquished by the 
Blackburn Rovers. Queen’s Park always 
suffered in their matches in the south of 
England through being unable to bring their 
full strength, and, in spite of their undoubted 
excellence (they were unbeaten from 1867 to 
1876, and once lost only one goal in three 
years), they were never able to win the cup, 
and at last gave up playing for it. 

Once football became a legalised trade, 
clubs set about bidding for talent, and Scot¬ 
tish players proving willing to exchange a 
life of mechanical labour for work at foot¬ 
ball at higher wages, English elevens soon 
contained several Scottish names. For a 
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long time Scotland has declaimed against 
this state of things, which drained it of its 
best football blood. The Scottish Association 
has been very firm with the professionals, 
but at last they are having to do what 
England did, and before another football 
season comes round we shall, in all pro¬ 
bability, see professional football legalised in 
Scotland. This may have the desired effect 
of keeping Scottish players more at home; 
but it must not be forgotten that high salaries 
are being paid in England, certain players re¬ 
ceiving as much as per week, and that 
similar temptations will have to be offered 
to keep the players on their own side of 
the border. 

The professional is undoubtedly able to 
show a more accurate game than the strict 
amateur, playing football for the fun of the 
thing in his leisure moments, but there be¬ 
gins and ends all that can be said in favour 
of professionalism. When the earning of 
money is put before honour and glory, there 
can be but one result. The professional has 
lowered the tone of the game in his own 
circles, and it is entirely due to his tactics 
that rules for the punishment (the suppression 
is given up as hopeless) of deliberate foul 
play have become necessary. 

The modem professional game now closely 
resembles a piece of mechanism, or, perhaps, 
one should say a game at chess. One has 
but to see who is in possession of the ball 
to say with tolerable certainty what the next 
half-dozen moves—represented by kicks—are 
likely to be. But this is, possibly, the very 
reason why the game enjoys such immense 
popularity. It is certainly easy for the 
meanest comprehension to understand what 
either aide is striving for, and minds that are 
quite incapable of grasping the not too deep 
subtleties of cricket are fully equal to the 
task in the case of Association football. 
One thing, however, provincial spectators 
have yet to leam, and that is that referees 
who officiate in big matches are chosen for | 


! their rectitude and knowledge of their duties. 

I Perhaps the very worst feature of the game 
I is the attitude of spectators towards referees 
! who give decisions that do not happen to 
j agree with the opinions of a section of the 
! onlookers. Nothing will satisfy them that, 
first, their view of the case is wrong, and, 
secondly, that the referee, thus proved wrong 
w’ithout a hearing, sinned from sheer evilness 
I of spirit and love of cheating ; it is a pitiful 
state of things, but unfortunately exists onl}’ 
too palpably. Some day, it is to be feared, 
some frenzied mob will kill some unfortunate 
gentleman w’ho has failed to convince both 
parties of spectators, and then—but not before 
—the law of the land may be invoked to 
bring about a better state of things. It is 
not pleasant to have to write thus about a 
game which is so popular in Great Britain 
and Ireland, but nothing is gained by evading 
the tnith. The cause of these evils alluded 
to is, no doubt, betting on the results of 
matches. 

Apart from the method of play, the con¬ 
duct of an Association game is strongly in 
contrast to one under Bugby rules, sup¬ 
posing both to be between well-matched 
teams of high class. In the Bugby game 
progress towards the opponents’ goal-line 
will be slow% and once scrummaging takes 
place in the opponents’ half of the ground, 
some time frequently elapses before the ball is 
got away again. In the Association game the 
opposite to this is the rule. From the very 
kick-off the ball is frequently taken straight 
to the opponents’ goal in three or four 
kicks. Hardly is it there when it is sent 
flying back again. One of the backs kicks 
it to the centre, where it is taken in charge 
by a forward, and in the space of fifteen or 
twenty seconds the goal-keeper at either end 
of the ground has had to play the ball to 
prevent it from going through his goal. 
These sudden changes of desperate defence 
into dangerous attack are frequent at the 
Association game, and constantly fill the 


! spectators with excitement. The progress 
; of the game can be closely watched from 
, start to finish, which is scarcely the case 
I with the Bugby game, much of which is 
! obscured from view according to which side 
of the scrummage the ball issues from. I 
mention these points of difference not for the 
purpose of comparison, but to show why the 
' one game is so popular with a certain very 
numerous section of the public. As a means 
of obtaining exercise the Bugby game is supe¬ 
rior, since the whole body is brought into use, 
1 whereas the legs are the only portions of 
I the frame that are exercised in the Associa- 
I tion game; and in connection wdth this we 
I have the fact that, whereas the duration of 
j the Bugby game, with very rare and special ex¬ 
ceptions, is seventy minutes, that of the As¬ 
sociation game is invariably ninety minutes. 

Some very curious results have been 
arrived at in the Association game. On 
February 23, 1889, Bucknall St. Mary’s were 
beaten by St. Peter’s Shield by forty-four 
goals to none. In 1886, in the Scottish Cup 
competition, Arbroath beat Bon Accord by 
thirty-six goals to none, Dundee Harp beat¬ 
ing Aberdeen Bovers by thirty-five goals to 
none. Cases in which twenty goals have 
been scored are quite numerous, and yet, 
when two fine elevens meet, they often 
play the whole hour and a half without 
scoring once, or perhaps once or twice only. 

< This is not always the case, however. In 
188G, in a match for the Scottish Cup, 
Queen’s Park had scored five goals to none 
against Cambuslang, with only ten minutes 
to play, and in the brief period remaining 
Cambuslang scored no fewer than four goals. 
In 1885, in so important a match as London 
V. Glasgow, Glasgow scored three goals in 
the last seven minutes of play. But this 
rate of scoring was surpassed by Birming¬ 
ham St. George’s when playing Aston Unity 
in an Association ^up tie, for one of their 
players, T. Green, scored three goals in four 
minutes. 


SCHOOL CKICHET. 


T he most remarkable things done in last 
year’s school cricket were the stand 
made by Malvern against the M.C.C., which 
has never been excelled; and secondly, the 
very quick piece of work accomplished by 
Charterhouse in making 95 runs in 35 
minutes against the Zingari, just in time to 
win the match. This latter may not be a I 
best on record, and, indeed, it was not the 
best for the year, inasmuch as the North- 
Eastern County School managed to knock up 
92 runs against the Durham Medical School 
in 26 minutes, but it was a great perform¬ 
ance considering the quality of the oppon¬ 
ents. 

Speaking generally, the cricket of 1891 
was simply miserable, and the best was 
shown by the minor schools, which are 
seldom deemed worthy of mention. The 
larger schools that proved successful in their 
M.C.C. match were Westminster, Uppingham, 
Eton, Bepton, Badley, Malvern, and Charter¬ 
house, all of which, except, perhaps, West¬ 
minster, were undoubtedly well represented. 

The schools that drew their M.C.C. match 
were Bedford, Chatham House, Bugby, and 
Tonbridge, the first and last of which ought 
certainly to have had better luck, for they 
had exceptionally good teams, that of 
Tonbridge being the best the school had 
known for seven years. But let us to work 
on our alphabetical record of disaster. 

Ardingly lost their M.C.C. match by 138 
runs ; Bath lost theirs by 45. Bedford won i 
all their school matches, and lost only three 
matches during the season, their best man ' 


being E. H. D. Sewell,who on thirteen matches 
had the splendid average of 42. Blackheath 
lost their M.C.C. match by just 100 nms. 
Blair Lodge won thirteen matches and ran a 
dead heat with Loretto for the Scottish cham¬ 
pionship, although they beat them by 25 runs, 
but the loss of the Merchiston match made 
the teams a tie. Bradfield lost their M.C.C. i 
match by 121 runs, and lost six other I 
matches out of the eleven on the card. 
Bradford won nine matches out of seventeen. 
Brighton lost their M.C.C. match by 122 runs, 
and lost eight other matches; in fact, there 
were only two wins during the season, one of 
which luckily w^as that against Dulwich. 

Charterhouse beat Westminster, and were 
beaten by Wellington—a very bad beating by 
226 runs—and yet the team was evidenUy a 
better one than usual, the performances of 
G. O. Smith, the captain, being especially 
noteworthy for a grand average of 57 over 16 
innings. Cheltenham won only three matches 
out of fourteen, and gained the reputation of 
being the worst fielding team yet produced 
by a public school. Clifton beat them, 
although the Clifton team was anything but | 
a strong one, and is expected to do much | 
better this year under the captaincy of young j 
W. G. Grace, whose 116 for the school j 
against the old boys was the highest indi- | 
vidual score in the eleven of 1891. I 

Dover won only two matches out of seven¬ 
teen, and were twice beaten by the Clergy I 
Oiphan School. Dulwich did even worse, | 
gaining but one victory during the season; the i 
M.C.C. match was lost by 72 runs, just two I 


more than Epsom had been defeated by the 
week before. Eton had rather a better eleven 
than usual, and yet lost both the Harrow and 
Winchester matches. At Lord’s their best 
man was certainly G. B. Brewis, who, however, 
did nothing worth mentioning on any other 
occasion. 

Felstead lost their M.C.C. match by 119 
runs, and they seem to have lost every other 
match except that against Chelmsford. 
Fettes won five matches out of thirteen, but 
they lost to Blair Lodge and Loretto. In the 
Blair Lodge match not one of the side got 
into double figures, and the same “ curiosity ’* 
occurred in the first innings with Loretto. 
Finchley lost their M.C.C. match; so did the 
Forest, ^though they did not give themselves 
away quite so badly. Glenalmond beat 
Lasswade, the Academy, and Merchiston, but 
were easily beaten by the weak Fettes team. 

Haileybury lost all their matches but two. 
Harrow lost all but four, but they beat Eton, 
and that made amends for much. Highgate 
lost their M.C.C. match by over 250 runs; 
and Hurstpierpoint theirs by over 100 ; so 
did Lancing. Leatherhead ^d even worse, 
but we forb^. Loretto did well, and would 
have been content had they won the Blair 
Lodge match; but, at the same time, they 
had as poor a lot of batsmen as they had had 
for years. 

Malvern had one remarkably good bat in 
P. H. Latham, and another, almost as good, 
in H. K. Foster. Latham’s average was 60, 
Foster’s 53; Latham did especially well 
against Bossall, sooriog 214, and he made 
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116 against the M.C.C.—for Malvern won 
their test match—and Foster also appeared 
in the list of century makers; in short, 
Malvern did unusually well, and only lost 
one match, an unimportant one, during the 
season. They were a very strong team, and 
their score against the M.C.C. of 350 runs 
for three wickets, when they declared their 
innings at an end, was the great event in 
school cricket last season. 

Marlborough won a single match to brerV 
the record of disaster; but the only school 
match, that against Cheltenham, was made a 
draw of. Merchsmt Taylors did better ; they 
won seven matches out of seventeen. Mer- 
chiston made up for their many defeats by 
beating Blair Lodge, a victory which seems to 
have surprised them as much os it did every¬ 
body else. Mill Hill met the M.C.C. and lost 
by an innings and 146 runs, notwithstanding 
that the M.C.C. innings was a *' declared ’’one. 

Radley beat the M.C.C., so did Repton. 
Radley had rather a good eleven and won 
half their matches; .so had Repton with six 
successes out of ten fixtures, but among the 
losses vras that to Malvern, and among the 
draws that with Uppingham, so that they 
really missed most that was vrorth fighting 
for. As Repton went down before Malvern, 
so did Hoss^l, which actually played through 
a season without winning a match. Rugby 
did almost as badly, winning only two 


D uty constrains me to preface this short 
paper by saying that the boy, or girl 
either, who accepts a pet of any kind as a 
gift, or buys one, without first preparing a 
little home for it, and finding all about its 
food and drink and proper treatment, is 
guilty of the sin of cruelty to animals. It is 
not the first time 1 have made this remark, 
and I fear it will not be the last time I shall 
require to make it. 

However, the questions I have to answer 
at present are, “ Where shall I buy the pet I 
wish for? ” and “ IVhat shall I have to give 
for it ? ” About how and where to buy. This 
will of course all depend upon the kind of 
stock that is w'anted. If a dog, for instance, 
is reciuired as a mere pet and nothing else, 
you may pick up a puppy for 10s. that will 
suit the purpose very well. He may not be 
handsome to look at, but he may turn out 
to be very wise and faithful. In fact, your 
gutter-snipe mongrel dogs whose fathers and 
mothers have been allowed to knock about 
anyhow or anywhere, are often very wise 
indeed. They have attended to their own 
education and learned many a wrinkle on 
the street that high-bred show dogs know 
nothing about. Well, any puppy will do for 
a pet, and in some cases the uglier and the 
more miserable the better. You begin by 
pitying the poor wee chap you know, and 
pity is akin to love. But if you aspire to 
pedigree stock, well, your dog will cost you 
anything betwixt £5 and £1,200. Ra^er 
above your figure the latter I dare say ? 

But you will see dogs advertised every 
week in such respectable papers as “ The 
Field,” “ The Stock-Keeper,” the “Exchange 
and Mart,” &c. And almost any other kind 
of live stock as well, only you must not buy 
anytliing without seeing it. It would be im¬ 
possible for the “Exchange and Mart,” for 
example, to know whether their advertisers 
were honest or not. The proprietors, however, 
have both a reference system and a deposit 
system, in order to protect would-be pur¬ 
chasers. If, for instance, you see a dog or 
cat advertis^ that you think would suit you. 


matches oq^ of eleven, but Rugby had rather 
a good team, if they could only have secured 
a little more luck. 

St. Paul’s won four matches out of ten, 
badly beating Highgate, and being hopelessly 
overmatched by Tonbridge. Sedbergh also 
won four matches out of ten, among the 
successes being the double victory over 
Giggleswick. Sherborne had one of the best 
elevens of the year, and only lost three 
matches out of twelve. They were beaten 
by the M.C.C. and Downton Agricultural 
College, but they beat Bradfield. Their best 
bat was A. \V. F. Rutty, who averaged 48 
over 15 innings, and made two scores over 
the hundred. Shrewsbury also had a good 
team, and only lost one match. Their best 
batsman was their captain, G. B. Raikes, 
who, with an average of 46, completed his 
fourth year in the first eleven. Tiverton 
won eight matches and lost nine, among the 
losses being the Newton match. 

Tonbridge had a very strong batting side, 
and won six matches out of thirteen. The 
greatest disaster was the defeat by Highgate, a 
curious instance of the uncertainty of cricket, 
for St. Paul’s beat Highgate by 123 runs, 
and Tonbridge beat St. Paul’s by 300 runs. 
Besides St. Paul’s, Tonbridge beat Dulwich 
and Lancing and Brighton. University 
College School won half its matches and 
beat Merchant Taylors and Bedford Modem ; 


but they lost their M.C.C. match. Uppingham 
won their M.C.C. match, and six other 
matches out of their ten fixtures. They 
were a capital team of good level excellence 
in every branch of the game, particularly in 
bowling and fielding. 

Wellington won five matches out of twelve, 
among the wins being the Charterhouse and 
Haileybury events, the Cheltenham match 
being drawn owing to an error of judgment in 
not “ declaring ” early enough. Westminster 
had their usual luck, and lost six matches out 
of eleven. The batting was very poor, only one 
member of the team making a score over 31. 
Winchester was as strong in batting as West¬ 
minster was weak, and if the bowling had been 
anything like as good the eleven would have 
been a really good one. They lost their 
M.C.C. match, but they beat Eton, and the 
Eton match is of coui'se the great event of 
the year. Their two best bats were Leveson 
Gower and Scott, the first with 42, the other 
with 41, and there were seven others in the 
team with double figures. 

If to the tw’o Wykehamists we add Raikes 
of Shrewsbury, Kennington of Tonbridge, 
Fry of Repton, Smith of Charterhouse, 
Stanley of Harpenden, and Foster and 
Latham of Malvern, we shall have the best 
school bats of 1891. But as to the bowling 
there seems to be no one worth mentioning 
except Bardswell and Sharp of Uppingham. 


PETS ANB THEIR PRICES. 

By Gordon Stables, m.d., c.m., r.n. 

j then you send the money to the Editors of 
the “ Exchange and Mart,” and they write to 
the owner to send the animal to you on ap¬ 
proval. If you are satisfied, then the money 
is paid to the advertiser, if not, the animal is 
‘ returned at your expense, and the money, ; 
1 minus some trifle, is refunded to you. : 

“Fur and Feather ” is another good paper, : 
so are “ Feathered World ” and “ Poultry.” 

I The “Exchange and Mart,” however, takes ; 
all kinds of live stock, from a silkworm to a | 
saddle-horse. It can be bought for twopence | 
at any railway station in any of the five | 
Kingdoms: Scotland, England, Ireland, , 
Tipperary, or Fife I I 

The pedigree dogs, cats, rabbits, poultry, I 
pigeons, &c., are best bought from the 
I breeders. All shows are advertised before- 
I hand in the papers I have mentioned, and 
in order to get the addresses of successful 
breeders, you must wait till the show is 
I over, then send Is. to the secretary for a prize 
I catalogue. 

I Prices. The prices I now quote are not 
I for very high p^igree stock ; but for fairly 
: good value, animus well up in points or 
I properties. All young. 

I 1. Cats. 10.<. to 30i. 

I 2. llabbits : Young Angoras, 2.t. to Ss. cncli. 

I „ Belgian Hares, 3.<. to 10#. eueh. 

' „ Dutch, 2#. Gtf, T<^ ha. or 10.t. cueh. 

j „ Flemish Giants, 3#. to 5s. each. j 

„ ]Iiaialaj*an.s, 4#. to 6/. eaeh. j 

„ I.op3, 6#. to 15#. eju'h < milly good). j 

I .. Silvers. 3#. to 10#. eaoU. 

I Others not mimed about same price. 

Best age to buy about tlir<*e to four months. | 

3. roultry an<l egg.s : .-Viulalusiuus, C#. to 12#. a pair. 

I Fg.gs 5s. a sitting. 

' „ Uantanis (mostly sold at fancy juices i 

jvccording to quality, say t).«. ti jxiir and ; 

! over). ! 

I „ Bniluiuis, 5s. each pullet, ( ’(wkerels say ^ 

7s. Gf/. Eggs G#. G</. a sitting. 

I „ Broody Hcn.s (borrow one. That's fine 

fun. If you can borrow the egg.s, that’s 
I liner fun). I 

„ Cochins, 5.S. to T.o. Gd. each of winning 
I strains. Eggs uIkuU 5#. fur 12 or 13. 

I „ Dorking.s, 5.«. to 7.-i. G(/. t-ach, of e.\cellent | 

I strain. i 

I „ Game, very good, 7.<. to 10#. Eggs 5.<. a 

sitting. ’ 

I „ Hou<lan», 5#. to 7s. C<i. each. Eggs 3#.to As, ‘ 


Poultry: Langshams, good big strain, 7s. GJ. to 

10.<. each. Eggs -I.#. 6</. 

„ Leghorns. .Say bs. eacli. G#. sitting jirize 

„ Minoreas about the same. 

„ Plymontli B(X'ks, C#. to 7s. Cd. pullet or 
cockerel. Eggs .3#. 6^/. 

„ Wyandottes, 7s. Gd. to 12#. Eggs .5#. cr 
over. 

4. Ducks. Really goo<l ducks of pure «train. .Tiiy 
breed, cannot be bouglit under 6*. each. This iuiin d 
is a very moderate price. Eggs 3#. Gd. to 5s. a sitting. 

6. Geese of valuable strain H)#. to 16.». 

6. Turkeys 10#. to 16#. for somewhat ordinary strains, 
£1 to £2 for prize stock. 

7. Pigeons. Antwerp.^ and Homers from 5#. to Bd. 

„ and upwards a jiair. 

„ Barb.s say 2#. Gd. to 3#. each. good. 

„ Carriers.'7.». Gd. to 10#. and 15#. a pair. 

„ Fantails, G#. to 10#. for grnxl ones. 

„ Jacobins, 7s. Gd. to £1 and over. 

„ Magpies nlx)ut 5#. a pair. 

„ Owls and Nuns same price as Jacohii:s. 

„ Pouters from 6#. a pair. 

„ Trumpeters about 6#. each, good. 

,, Tumblers from 5s. a pair. 

8. British Birds. Goldfiuche.s, good singers from .V. 
each. Bullfinches from 2s. Gd. Linnets, Larks, .Suir- 
lings. Chaffinches from 1#. Gd. each. Jay, tame and 
beginning to talk, 7# Gd. N. B.—Always mlstru.st uii 
advertisement of talking birds tliat uses tlie words will 
make good t^ilker, or just beginning to talk, only if u 
bird has even said two or three words it .‘■hows lie is 
feme. Jackdaw from '2s. Gd. to 7s. Gd. according to 
acquirements. Magpie.s if tsilkors, 1(U. Gd. Thrushes 
and blackbirds in full song, .3#. Gd. each and upwards. 

Canaries (songsters) from 7s. Gd. 

Hawks, owls, and other bir<ls of prey arc very un¬ 
satisfactory pets. Gulls are better if allowed their 
freedom. 

9. Foreign bird?. Vide Zaches’ advertisement, and 
Pring’s or Cross’s in “ Exchange and Mart.” Only don’t 
buy a parrot for 15.<. and expect it to live. 

10. Aquarium. Get everything from a rcspcctal le 
“ naturalist.” 

11. Foxes (tame) alxiut £1 each. 

12. Cavies. Peruvians or Abyssinians from 2.!. fd. 
to 5#., ordinary from 9d. eacln 

13. Rats white ami pietmld. Buy young and haimle 
constantly. Gd. to 1#. ea<‘h. 

14. White mice from Gd. each. 

18. He<lgehog8 about 1#. or 1#. Gd. 

IG. Good squirrels from 3#. Gd. to 7#. Gd. each. 

17. Goats. Good Nanny, £1 10#. 

18. Donkeys. A rwilly good young one cau be bought 
for £4 to £5. 

Brief though this paper be, I hope^ it will 
tend to lessen the weight of the Editor s 
mail-bag. Boys and girls ought to keep it 
and refer to it. 
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COINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

MAY. 


I.—In Foultry-Roii, Pigaon-Loft, ATiarj, 
Babbitry, Kaanel, Oardan, ate. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., v.d., r.n. 

Thk lUnniTRT.-I mentiotml t)io chirf fixKl of 
rabbits liuit luoiitl), and recoinmemled variety and 
fee<liii;r thriee a day. Rabi)its when wihl ran eat 
wlien, when*, and wlmt they {deasi', and are, during the 
hours of daylight, nearly always (e<sliug. They are 
very early ris»*rs and retire late to their lairs. From 
all whieh fai'ts we w'i.scJy take a lesson in the manage* 
ment of our tame rabbits. 

Of dry f<H>ds, we liave oat*, peas, beans, bnekwheat, 
pollards, ric-e, oatmeal, barley meal, Indian meal, 
acorns, br^ad crust, sweet bay and chaff. Roots : 
})Otatoes, parsnitw, carrots, turnips, mangolds. Kohl¬ 
rabi, etc. Green food: clover, vetches, parsle}’, 
cabbage, kail, Brussels sprouts, green leaves of cauli¬ 
flower, etc., with s».*w-thistle, dcs'k.s, dandelions, etc. 
Accessories : brewers’ grain.s, tea-leaves, linseed cake, 
and now and then a lit Me sulphur in the food. Nothing 
too sloppy should lx* given. 

Be^vare of ovcrcn»wding. leakage, damp, and dirt. 
Let the bunnies have all the exercise in the open air 
possible, and all the sunshine. 

OrR Oaiidkv.^^.—W ork and bnsiness will be brisk 
this month among our amateur gimlcners, and if 
there be any more dtdightful faucy tlmii gardening I 
want to know all alH>ut it. In this month of May, 
wecrls will tK'gin to assert theiu-selves most offensively. 
You cannot I'hime tlie wewls, 3 ’nu know, becau.se they 
were the original pos.ses.sors of the soil, and vour 
etlible vegetahles an<l lovely flowers are foreigners, 
every one of them. However, the law of survival of 
the Attest must lie brought into play, and also the hoe. 
Down with, or up with them rather, for it i.s best to j 
pull them out by the roots when the ground is moist. 
Get at them when very young. You can then put them 
in the manure pit, biit never a seeded weed. Liquid 
tiutiuire is very benefleial if poured about the roots of 
your groa'ing crofM. Of course a good spreading of 
'solid manure has been «lug in, and If this be old ami 
sliort it is excellent. If not, your cit>p will reap less 
l>eneflt from it than the weiils that eomc after, so 1 
advise Ihjuid mauurc in addition. .'Stirring tljegrouml 
dt)es a good deal of good also. It allows both moisture 
and sun heat to get about the routs of tlungs. Plant 
more peas, turnips, and even broml beans; earth up 
|K>tatoc 8 . In dry weather water. Plant out vege¬ 
table marrows, but protect them. Tie up lettuces and 
endive. Thin your growing vegetables, such as onions, 
etc. Plant green.*. 

In the flower ganlens you must Iw equally careful 
to have the IktIs and bonlcrs neatly raked and not | 
cakeil, and jx-rfectly free from ^\elds. .About the 
mitldleof the month you may beil out If the weather 
be promising, not el.se. Study simpli<-itv of arrange¬ 
ment and height of plants, whether betiding for foliage 
or flower. IK) not forget that a verv pretty .show and 
a cheap ouc can be mode from dwarf astcr.s, marigolds, 
etc. 

Train creepers. They must never lx; neglectc*!. 
The work is simple if carried on day after day, but if 
things are allowed to get into a tangle there is no 
reiiKsly. If fond of gardening never omit a chance of 
studying effects wherever seen. T'he best of gardenem 
may'often learn a lesson in this respect even from a 
humble cottage. 

The Pour.TnY-Rrs*.—If you have a grass run, or 
iMJttcr still a field iu which your fowls can wander, 
they will now be as liappy as the flay is long, and 
should not ctwt you a d^ to keep either. About 
feeding the most * important itu-mot are these: 1. Of 
the fo^ that fowls eat—pullets—so much goes to repair 
waste of tissue, the rest is put on as flesh or fat, or is 
thrown off as eggs. 2. If a fowl, however, is overfetl, 
the develoument of fat around the ovaries prevents 
the formation of eggs. 3. Pow Is that are much con¬ 
fined are more apt to run to fat, hciice tin* absence of 
your matutinal egg : and this jiroves also how beneficial 
IS a gra-ss run, or failing this plenty of exercise, which 
may be given to fowls by throwing garden refuse into 
the runs, and a handful or two of oats over it. 4. 
Enough and no more is the rule of feeiliug for egg- 
produce ; if you want to feed for the market, cram if 
you like, though it seems crueL 5. Give soft Lsxl and 
meaty scraps iu the morning, and look for 3 *our eggs 
that day. 8 . Green food must never be forgotten, 
nor oats just before roosting time. 7. Chickens to be 
fed mom, noon, and night, and bet ween whiles, all day 
long in fact. 

The Piokon'-Loft.— In answer to some boy queri.sts, 

I beg to say tliat although I like to see a very orna¬ 
mental pigeonry’, prettiness Is but a second considera¬ 
tion compar«Hi to comfort. I like also to see a lovely 
rustic dove-cot, or doocot as it is called in Scotland. 
From an old barrel a charming doocot can be built to 
contaiu several pairs. It ought to l>e nicely tliatchel, 
and erectcti on a pole in a sheltered place. The pole 
slnuld be strong but not too high, and protected by 
wire work If cats are too plentiful. Nothing can boat 
pretty fantails or pouters for a dove-cot, but you 
may have rtiiits if so minded, or tumbler*. The smaller 
and more f*ncy pigeons are kept in lofts, but if you 
overcrowd these or neglect to keep their hoppers 


always full of clean food, and their fountains filled 
with pure soft water ; if you forget the r* lish salt-cat, 
which is a kind of [ligeou chutney made of a mixture 
of hme from old w alls, gravel and rough salt, the whole 
wetted with brine ; if you don’t keep the loft dry and 
ch'aii, and free from leakage ; if you liave it too hot in 
summer and too cold in winter, and don't liavc a big 
aviary sheltered partly on the roof and ixiiily on the side 
opposite the prevailing wind, why then your pigeon- 
fancying will <lie a natural death and the pigeinis also. 
N.B.-1U making salt-cat don't dig the old lime from 
your neighbours' walls. 1 kuow’ a boy who did that 
I about two wivk.s ago. lie was whistling to himself 
and picking away bravely when the neighbour caught 
j him. Tliat bt.>y is still taking his meals standiug. 

The Aviaky.- Continue to feeil well if you have 
, breciling birds. Mind this: although I have often 
given advice about the K. N. f(>e<iing for colour iu the 
I moidting season, I do not think it improves the cou- 
I stitution of the birds, and must, 1 believe, evcutually 
deteriorate stock. 

I Well, if you have only a singing canary I l>eg to 
I remind you that you cannot feed too plainly. I have 
I lati'ly liad samples of seeds sent me by some of our 
I matlers. One was h^mp. This should never be given 
I to a canary. Plain black and white seeils mean two 
I of good clean fat cutmty .see<L and one of wholesome 
summer rape. Give a nice morsel of green food daily, 

I jdway.s clean, rougliish sand, and cli'an soft water, 

I filtered if possiUe. Rlusc out the fountain daily. 

1 The KtxxEi..—rhangc of diet is as necessary for 
, dogs as for human Udngs. A great tr«?at is clean, well- 
paunch. Never give much liver, and if you 
give lights six? it is iv/-y well boilotl, else the dog 
swallows air with it and is iu great distress. 


II.—Entomology. i 

By Rev. Theodore Wood, r.E.s. j 

The first thing for the Icpidopterist to do In May is 
to see that his net is in thorough working order; for 
he will have plenty of opportunities for udng it during I 
the month. 1 do not at all like any of the nets which ' 
the d«ders provide, for that with a cane ring is not 
sufficiently strong and unyielding, while the metal 
ring sooner or later i.s sure to “ swag” in its socket. A ' 
very giHMl net can l>e made at home in the following 
way. Get a handle of sufficient length and bore two i 
holes tiirough it, the first about an inch from the tip, ! 
and the other ten inche.s higher. Before doing this it 1 
is tx’st to bind the tip tightly with twine or thin wire, , 
in order to prevent it from splitting. Next get a couple ' 
of old umbrella ribs, and, after removing the branch j 
8 ]Mik<-s and swivels, iia.ss tlie ends through the holes, 
one rib of course being on each side of the stick, j 
Finally, bind the rihs firmly in their places with thin 1 
cojiper wire. You thus have the framework of a net j 
on the “umbrella” pattern, the only difference being 
that it will not shut up. Have the bag made of white ; 
mo(K}uito net which has been well soaked in water, in ' 
order to get out the dressing : and remember that it is ^ 
no saving in the end to buy cheap material. Don't be 
tcmpteil into purchasing Icno instead of mosquito net, 
for it is dreailfully hard and stiff in texture, easily j 
tears, and is too closely woven to enable oue to .see 
a butterfly or moth projicrly through it. I 

The only drawback to a net of this kind is that one ; 
is rather apt to strike an intended captive with the j 
stick, which of course passes through the centre of the 
ri ng, and so to damage or ruin it. But this catastrophe 1 
can be avoided by a little care in making the stroke. ! 

Butterflies are coming out in force, and will give yon 
plenty of occupation on every sunny day. Look out 
especially for the Wood White (Leucophasia tinapi*), 
wliich flie.s slowly in the ridings of woods, and for the 
( Ireosy Fritillary (iAYi/cwi.t tiemis), which is scarce and 
local, ixime of the day-flying moths, too, will be out, 
such as the Emperor \Satui-nia carpini), which you 
may perliaps find flying swiftly on heaths. 

But the chief use of the net this month will be in 
connection with beating, which you can l>egin as soon 
as the bushes are sufficiently covered with leaves to 
affonl shelter to the moths. Shaking is better than 
beating, and the simplest plan is to cut a stick of 
suitable length, with a fork at one end, and to manipu¬ 
late tins with one hand, while the other is ready to 
strike with the net. One sharp, sudden shake will lie 
sufficient to dislodge most moths; and it is well to 
bear in mind that the great majority will fly out on the 
sheltered side of the bush. 

Work tree-trunks and palings regularly. The earlier 
in the day that you do this the better, as a moth never 
stays on a trunk or fence after the sun has shone 
upon it. 

.Many caterpillars will now be almost full-fed. lA)ok 
out for these, both by day and night; and keep them in a 
roomy, well-ventilated breeding cage, w ith three inches 
of flue mould at tlie bottom. 

The coUopterist sliould work systematically w ith the 
.sxveeping net, both during the day and at dusk, when 
»inite a new set of beetles begin to appear. Low 
lmsh«—hazels and oaks more esi)€clally—may be 
Vieaten or shaken over nn open umbrella when the sun 
i« shining. And Irectles simply swarm on the blossoms 
of hawthorn. .More on this subject next month. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A Letter vrom Austraua. 

O.KS of our contributors, Mr. Allison O. 0. Fain, ha» 
lately gone to Australia, and w’rites in the cootm of 
a letter to a friend: ” I could probably fill a good 
many sheets with the voyage alone. Whether you would 
ever be able to wade through them is another matter. 
We didn’t have one of Clark Russell’.* voyages (fortu¬ 
nately), but there was a certain amount of incident. 
Melbourne, as you are probably aware, is more American 
than English in style. The principal street* are very 
wide, and are laid out on a regular plan. Trams run 
everywhere, and the tram-bells are ringing incessantly 
all day long. There are some fine many-storieil build¬ 
ings, but the railway stations are miserable shanties, 
shabby, dirty, and mean. 1 decidcxl to travel overland 
to Sydney, as the passage from Melbourne to Sydney 
is frequently very rough, and I was in a hurry to get 
to mv jouniey’s cikI and find myself among my own 
people. At Albury (w hiclt i* on the borders of N. S. W. 
and Victoria, and which displays Sydney time and 
Melbourne time on the same clock) I changed train*. 

I We hod scarcely po-ssed Wugga, the first stopping 
place, when there <*amc a terrific series of jolts, and 
then a sudden standstill. At the time 1 thought the 
brake was uot acting properly, though I did not under¬ 
stand why we should stop between stations. But 
another man in the carriage called out, ’ Off the line ! * 
and that proved to l)c the cose. It was soon dis¬ 
covered tliat we had run over a bullock. I saw the 
head of the animal under one of the carriage-wheels. 
The engine jumpel off the line, charged the iron 
latticework of the bridge which we were crossing, 
making tw’o great holes in it, and tore along for sixty 
yards or more before it could be stopped. I have never 
been able to understand how it was that the whole 
train did not leave the line. If the bridge liod given 
way we should all have gone into the ^lurrumbidgce 
River, and it is very doubtful if any of us would ever 
have come out. It was a new experience, and not 
altogether pleasant. 1 was uot afraid, simply because 
there was not time to lie afraid- the danger was over 
before I knew it had begun. After some hours they 
managed to get the engine on the line again, and we 
w'cre backed into Wagga. Finally we reached Sydney 
at 7.10 p.M. instead of 11.40 a.m. I was met on the 
platform by a grey-headed clergyman whom I ha<l not 
seen for nearly 23 years, Australia seems to age some 
people a good deal 

“The Grammar School at Darlinghurst is almost 
entirely a day-.school, and numbers about 300. It ha* 
quarters instead of terms, and a whole holiday on Satur¬ 
day instead of two halves, i)ossibly to plea.se the Jews, 
who are very numerous. The holidays of the year do 
uot amount to more than eleven weeks. The classical 
standard is not very high, and l^atiu Verse seems to he 
unknown. In the University there is one man who 
lectures in Greek. At Commemoration here, ‘ sweet 
girl-graduates’take their degrees w’ith the men, and 
the uudergrads encourage them with cries of 'Good 
girl, Susan 1 Go it, Jemima ! etc.* Did you ever hear 
of the American style of marriage ceremony in some 
benighteti spot ? ‘ Have her ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Have him ? ’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Married 1’ 1 was remiude<l of this on Com¬ 
memoration day. There is no kneeling before tlic 
Chancellor; no AuetorUaie mihi commitui, etc. 
Honour-men (and women) shake hands with the 
Chancellor ; pass-men simply bow. ITiat's all. 

“ I seethe ‘ B. 0. P.’ (and most lA>ndon magazines and 
wcoJclies) in the Reading Room School of Arts, where 
I am writing this. The ‘ B. O. P.' seems to be widely 
read out here. Most ])eople go iu either fur the monthly 
numbers or yearly volumes.” 


A Nkw-bou-X Day. 

A NKW-Bonx day, and it is mine ; 

Thrice ble«*\l gift I What Love Divine! 

Another invitation given 

To tuni my thoughts from earth to heaven. 

Ijord, while I go my friends among. 

Sharing with them both task and song, 

Taking my part iu work and play. 

Guide me througLout this new-born day 1 

Thou, who didst call a child to Thee, 

And from him taught humility, 

Lot me approach, Tliy grace import. 
Strengthen a pleading schoolboy's heart. 

To Thee, 0 Lord, all things arc know’n; 

My rery life is not my own; 

Guard Tliou my soul the whole day long. 
Teach me to suffer and be strong. 

Temptation dire may me molest. 

Friends may turn false wliom I love best; 
But, Saviour, how can I forget ? 

The Faithful Shepherd loves mo yet ! 

Thus with my work and in my play. 

To Thee be spent this iicw-lH>rn day; 

Tims may my boyhood's days be jjassed, 

As though each new one were my last. 

Fhaxk Smith. 
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Mixed Pets and Medu Aii Practitiostuw (Oscar 
lu your dormouse, tortoise, new-t, two 
gold-fish, water-snails, aifd pond-water animalcules 
you hare at any rate representatives of the chief 
groups in the animal kingdom — the Mammalia, 
Kept ilia, Ajnphibia, Fish, Mollnsca, and Protozoa ! 
What more could any boy desire ? Of course we 
could not advise you as to whether you should be¬ 
come a doctor or not, but wc may say this—that you 
need not trouble yourself yet awhile as to “what 
kind of a doctor ” you should be—surgeon, or “ family 
practitioner," or army or navy doctor—inasmuch as 
your medical education would be the same in all 
oases. Wait until that is completed, and then see 
in what direction your inclination points. 

Old St. Brrkard (8. Maddox).—Though your St. 
Bomard is nine years of age and thin, he may get 
over it, presuming it is not Bright’s disease. Worms 
cause thinneas. You might try for these with 
Spratt’s powders. If you give raw paunohes that 
may be the cause; all food should be boiled. Try cod 
liver oil or malt extract. 

A Lizard out op place ! (Thos. Tebbutt).—Such cases, 
like phenomenal gooselierries, are recorde<l from time 
to time -the tale you quote is a very old one—but the 
absurdity lies on the surface. A reptile couUl not 
exist under such conditions, and there are many other 
considerations which would rentier such an occur¬ 
rence impossible. The negroes in the West Indies 
always speak of the Guinea-worms, which Imrrow 
under tlic skin, and other vermiform parasites, as 
“ serpents." 


John* Key, Jdxr.—You shouia get a 3-inch, or Ix-tter 
still a 4-inch centre lathe, bacE genretl, and with 
gap IxhI allowing a diameter of 10 inches to be turned. 
This will be found a thoroughly useful size, and we 
slioultl not advise your getting anything smaller. 
The Britannia Compan}' of Colchester you will find 
as cheap as any firm, and their tools are reliable and 
well flnisheti ; Martin of East Road, West Ham, sup¬ 
plies castiugs of model engines, etc., at a rea.sonable 
price. We are not acquainted with the Itaudbooks 
you mention ; they may be good, but we cannot 
say ; at any rate, you will not nee«l them, as there 
is sufficient information in the back number.^ of this 
papt'r to enable you to carry out the execution of any 
model successfully. ' ‘ i 


A Bri.sitolian. — The coin with the stinare hole in the 
middle is a Chinese " cash," and it is worth, well, 
tliank you, and that is about all. 
lONORAMUS.—“ Foundry, Forge, and Factory " is pulf 
blished at 56, Paternoster Row,and oo.ststwo shillings. 
Yon could get a crucible for the same money ; but 
what sort and size do you w'ant ? 

A. X, — Indian clubs are cxceUent as chest flatteuers 
and back hollowers—if that is your notion of efficiency 
—but they require more strength than the dumb-bells. 
The dumb-bells nowadays are all maile very light and 
have special exercises for them : the olut>s luive taken 
thcplaceof theold heavy dumb-beRs.te which they are 
superior iu many respects. See our ‘‘ Indoor Gamea” 


O. D. Rorin- 
Hox (Ca¬ 
nada).— 1. 
Tlie wi<lth 
of the top 
of the leg 
of the mag¬ 
net is } 
inch on 
the out¬ 
side : this 
is told you 
in the ar¬ 
ticle. But 
if you 
mean the 
distance 
from D to 
the bottom 
of the leg ' 
(i.c. D to (’) 
this is 3 ; 
i n c ho s" 
and tobil 
longrt.h of 
leg is 4 in¬ 
ches. 2. 
We cannot 
imagine 
what you 
mean ' by 
an “ illus¬ 
trated cat- ' 
aloguc on ' 
liow to 
make an 
armature," 
but any¬ 
how wc ! 
have none! 

If you I 

want a book on the subject, get “ The 
Dynamo, how made and how usetl,” 
from Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, 
Curshalton, Surrey. It is, post free in 
England, 2 a We doubt if you will understand 
it, however, if the articles were beyond you. 

A Bkktlk IX a Horse’.s Lko (H. Smith).—Such an 
occurrence is quite w ithln the bounds of p<)ssibility 
and belief, though of course very unusual. If the 
egg were originallv deposited at a'sufficient depth in 
the tissues, or if the insect found its way there acci¬ 
dentally at any later stage, there need be nothing to 
prevent it from undergoing its metamorphoses. 

E. C. (Guernsey).—!. For primary tw'o layers of No. 20 
B.W.G. The length of secondary entirely depends on 
amount you can get on and length of spark required. . 
We should say put on i lb. of No. 38. If the spark 
then does not satisfy you, and you have room for 
another A lb., join that on pen/ carefully and wind it 
above the other. With a tube of browm paper para- 
ffiuetl A- inch thick between primary and secondary, 
and I lb. of No. 38, you may hope for a spark about 
1 inch long. 2. Price ds Co., 26, Ludgate Hill, K.C., 
or Cox <k Co., 11, Fetter Lane. Fleet Street, K.C. 


Common Esoi.i.sh Svakf. (Henry G. Pierce).—During 
the surnuior you wil! almost always find grass snakes 
for .sale in Covent Garden Market, at the shops of 
dealers in gold-fish, etc., in Great Portland Street, 
Great St. Ainlrew Street, and many other places. 
But why not go a-hunting yourself with a crook- 
handled stick and a running noose? Summer heat, 
plenty of water, and mos.s or other cover under wliich 
he may hide at will—given these, a healthy and un¬ 
injured nntrir ought to feed, though he will be shy 
and hissy for a long time. 

Elbctric (Chester).—The thickness of the wooti be¬ 
tween the ends of the bobbin does not make much 
(lilTerencc, but the closer the w'ire gets to the bore the 
better, and therefore the thinner the wood is the 
better. We cannot tell what is wrong with the bell 
without seeing it, and you do not say whether the 
magnet gets properly magnetLso<i or not. If it does 
not then the wire is either broken somewhere, or you 
have wound it on wrong. If it does, but the boll will 
not act, then probably your contact points are not 
properly adjuste<l. We have an article on the Klectric 
Bell which will appear shortly. You liave not read 
tlie article on Electric Lamps, evidently, or you 
would not a-sk your last que--tion. Yon must'gvt ' 
numbers 676, 677, and 878, iu February and March 
ports, 18!>0. 

Mechanic.— Ordinary iron will do for the armature , 
and magnet. You can soften it by first putting into 
a g^l fire until bright red hot, and then either 
leaving it to cool in the fire as the latter goes out, or 
else burying It in hot ashes or sand, and leaving till 
quite cold. The more gradually it cools the better. 

’Possum. —It is impossible to tell exactly what is on 
the plate in the pin-hole camera, bnt a few trials will 
teach you how to moke a shot pretty accurately. The 
pin-hole lias an extremely “ wide angle,’’ and it is not 
very likely tlmt you will not get all your object in. 
By making a hole about ^ inch in diameter through 
the top, and ixsiug a black cloth over your bead, yon 
would bo able to see the picture if you place a piece 
of white papier at the back. This hole oould be 
covered over w ith a card shutter wiiile exposing. 

A New' Reader (Huddersfield).—You could not work 
the lamjis properly with a Dauiell’s battery, as it is 
not at all suitable for the pnirpiose, and it wotild take 
a great many more cells to produce the same effect. 
The battery given i.s one form of bichromate battery. 
The usual form merely consists of two pieces of gas 
carbon, about 4 inches hy 2 inches, and a piece of zinc 
of similar size, fastened at the top so that the zinc in 
the middle, and the carbons on each side, are insulated 
from each other. One wire is now fastened to the 
carbons and another to the zinc, and the plates arc 
tlien plunged into a vessel containing bichromate of 
pxitash solution and a little sulphuric acid, the cover 
of the vessel to which the pilates are attached keeping 
them in a vertical position and the tops above the 
solution. Glad you like the electricai articles. 

F. Hunt.—B orax is a mineral; it is borate of soila, and 
is used as a flux in several metallurgical processes. 
Sago is w'ashe<l out of pialm stems, and the meal is 
granulated artificially. 
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CHAPTER IV.—PXuBARDI'S VICTIM. 

" TITUDDUVER blackguards, or my name’s 

liL not Joe Pillar. Call me an idiot 
if those boys have not fallen into mis¬ 
chief.” 

Joe Pillar had felt uneasy all the morn¬ 
ing. Bison shooting the boys, as he called 
them,would surely go, and laugh at thoughts 
of Muddiiver, so, despite his busy work, he 
seized bis rifle and hurried to the valley 
that Cuteboys had indicated as the scene 
of their stalk. He hoped to be there as 
soon as the others, but hearing their 
rifles go when some distance oflF, found he 
was late probably as far os sport went, 
though in time to look after their safety. 

His mind relieved, he hod ceased to 
hurry till he caught sight of a Mudduver 
band, evidently carrying a burden of some 
kind, plunge into the woods. 

He hastened towards the place at which 
the Mudduvers had disappeared into the 
forest, and the path by which he had come 
led him over the ground that had been 
the scene of the assault. The dead body 
of the Bison bull first attracted Us atten¬ 
tion, and then his eye fell on Cuteboys* 
form. 

With a cry of rage Joe rushed to his 
side, thinkii^ at first, as Gurga had thought 
but a few minutes before, that life had fled. 
A moment or two sufficed to show that 
this was not so, and getting some water 
firom the stream close by he speedily 
brought Cuteboys back to consciousness. 
Not till his anxiety about Cuteboys had 
subsided did he remember Paddy, and 
when he did it was with a hopeless feeling. 

Only a Mudduver could track the 
Mudduvers through the forest depths, and 
no Mudduver would help in a case like 
this. 

Cuteboys was his first care, and half 
assisting, half carrying him, Joe got him 
home to his own bungalow after four 
hours of weary work. Once there, Joe 
had to form plans for Paddy’s rescue. 

He summoned his two overseers, both 
of them half-castes; No. 1 a man of 
pluck. No. 2 a pitiable coward. No. 1 at 
once grasped the situation, and to Joe’s 
suggestion that the coolies on the three 
estates should search the forest sacred to 
Pdmbardi for the Bock Snake, he replied 


by showing that it was impossible. The 
coolies, though from the plains, feared 
P^mbardi too much, and had imbibed the 
feeling of superstitious awe from the 
Mudduvers. 

” They believe,” he continued, “ that 
any man except a Mudduver that sees 
P^bardi is doomed to death, and that 
the Mudduvers must kill him or be killed 
by Pambardi herself. No coolie will 
really try to find the place. Send for the 
police.” 

“ The police I ” said Joe, impatiently. 
” It will take two days for a messenger to 
reach the Police Sahib, and two or three 
days more for him to get here with help, 
and in three nights from now is the full 
moon, when the Mudduvers make their 
sacrifices.” 

“ Leave No. 2 to mind the estate and 
nurse Mr. Cuteboys. Send a letter to the 
Police Officer, who will destroy all the 
Bagi crop in the Mudduvers’ openings, and 
while he is coming you and I will search 
the forest for the Pambardi Bock.” 

On the whole, this advice given by 
Overseer No. 1 seemed the only course to 
follow, for to expect the coolies to assist 
was quite fruitless. 

For three weary days did Joe search 
the inner fastnesses of Pambardi’s Shdla 
with his indefatigable overseer as his 
companion, and as the full moon rose, 
bringing with it the hour of Paddy’s doom, 
he felt that they had not explored one 
hundredth part of the vast forest. Indeed, 
they had never been within five miles of 
the sacred spot. 

And what of Paddy during these three 
days ? Gurga had never left his side, for 
he determined that there should be no 
more escape. Mangloo, showing sympathy 
in his countenance, whenever he dared to 
do so, wandered aimlessly about, as w&a 
his wont, and attracted no attention from 
his comrades, who never seem to have 
suspected that his assistance had enabled 
Paddy to escape on the first occasion. 

The night of the full moon came, and 
an hour before midnight, the Mudduvers, 
carrying Paddy w’ith them, reached the 
Pdmbardi Bock. The space, if gloomy in 
the day, was in utter darkness now, but 
the Mudduvers knew that for ten minutes 
about midnight, the moonlight would find 

(To b* eontinuod.) 


its way through an open space and strike 
on Pambardi’s head. 

Not till then might the torches be lit 
that they carried with them and the mys¬ 
tic rites begin. 

The time seemed long, but at length 
the moment came when the moon’s ray 
found its way through the open sp^e 
between the foliage and the overhanging 
cliff, and Paddy, as he lay upon the altar, 
could see the queen of ihe night shining 
brightly above him. 

For some homrs he had been unbound 
save for the noose round his neck. 

“Let Pambardi’s victim free,” cried 
Gurga, and at his word this last restraint 
was t^en away and Paddy lay unbound. 

“ I’ll die fighting anyway,” he thought, 
but as the place filled with light from the 
torches a way of escape seemed open. 

If once he could reach the top of P&m- 
bardi’s threefold coil he would be within 
reach of the branches of the trees grow¬ 
ing on the steep ravine side, and up the 
ravine he might climb and have one more 
chance for life. It would not be hard 
either at one place to climb the twelve 
feet of rock tl^t formed the body of the 
snake. 

Clearly if this was to be done no time 
was to be lost. 

He sprang from the altar, hurled Gurga 
to the ground, and rushed at the Snake 
Bock. 

The Mudduvers sprang back amazed, 
never thinking that he would dare to 
touch Pdmbardi herself, and so Paddy 
reached the place on her back without 
hindrance. But now Gurga was on his 
feet, and os he saw Paddy rush towards 
the ravine side he divined his inten¬ 
tion. 

“ Your clubs I Your clubs I ” he cried, 
and hurled his own at Paddy. 

Paddy threw up his arm.to ward the 
blow, but missed his footing as he did so, 
and fell within Pambardi’s coils. A loud 
splash told the assembled Mudduvers 
that he had fallen into water. 

They waited in silence and amazement 
till Gurga spoke. 

“ P6mbardi has claimed her own. From 
within her coils is no escape. The sac¬ 
rifice is doubtless complete. Come, my 
chil^en, our work is done.” 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 

By Ashmore Bussan and Frederick Boyle. 


OON after resuming their march, the 
Orchid Seekers passed a Chinese 
gold-working belonging to the company 
at Bail, the San-tei Kiu Kunsif to give it 
its full title. 

There were many such workings in the 
district, but the youths certainly would 
not have connected this one with gold. 
No sign of it was to be seen; no work¬ 
men either. Nothing but a large pond, 
of natural appearance, in a valley. How¬ 
ever, Hertz said it was a gold-working, 
and Wo-Sing corroborated. 

“Idt’s a reservoir,” Hertz explained. 


CHAPTER XV.—A PAKATAN FAMILY. 

“ made by building a dam agross de ; 
valley. De Shinese do many dings like , 
no Oder peoples, und dey moosh too j 
gonceited to learn a besser vay. If you , 
vas on de oder side you vould see de dam ■ 
imd a long shluice about four feet \ide. i 
De shluice rung t'rough de land to be i 
vorked. Vhen enough vasser ish gol- j 
lected, dey t’row de dirt mit de gold in 
idt into de shluice, und turn on de vasser, 
vhish garry de cart’ avay, und leafs de 
gold adt do bottom—some of idt; de | 
most go avay mit de eort’ 1 Idt’s a bad, 
vasteful plan, budt de Shinaman shtoopid ! 


ash a pig; show him a besser, imd he turn 
oop his nose und laugh sargastigally. 
His forefadters nodt invent dat besser 
plan, derefore idt’s no good. All de same, 
I dink de Shinaman ish de best agri¬ 
culturist on eart’. He get ash moosh 
produce from ten shqiiare yards of land 
ash a European from forty.” 

The path led along the side of a valley, 
by many reservoirs. At some, stalwart 
Celestials were throwing earth into the 
sluices; at others the water was rushing 
through well-constructed flood-gates, car¬ 
rying the soil away. 
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The vale opened into another, that of 
Bail, flanked on two sides by black-look¬ 
ing hills, rising steeply, on which the 
jungle had been burnt. Here, prettily 
situated, and surrounded by nuinerous 
smaller buildings, stood the house of the 
Kunsi^ tlie head-quarters, where any 
mischief which miglit be threatening Sara- 
wrak would probably have been brewed. 

The A'wtwm are republics ; the chief is 
elected by the members, generally for 
his business ability; sometimes, how¬ 
ever, a mere coolie is the head, a man 
of no account whatever from a European 
point of view. But coolie or rich mer¬ 
chant, the chief of a Kiinai is always a 
man of strong individuality. The mystery 
which envelops the Secret Societies also 
enwraps the KunsU, and nobody knows 
the exact relationship which the former 
bear to the latter. The apparently poor 
coolie who sometimes controls the Kunsi 
may be a high official of the T'ien-ti, or 
the “ White Lily; ” in w’hich case a close 
connection may be taken for granted, and 
all is explained. But of this no European 
can speak with confidence. 

The house itself w'as a substantial 
bnilding, erected on ironwood posts,— 
which will last a century,—constructed 
of logs and roofed with ironwood 
shingles. 

Hertz critically examined it at a 
distance. 

**ldt’s nodt egsactly a fort,” he said, 

“ budt I dink idt's able to shtand a long 
siege; nodt against European artillery, of 
gourse; budt idt's shtrong enough to i 
resist sooch guns ash may be brought i 
here. I dink idt’s veil armed, too; dat 
ve hafo to find oudt.” 

The to^vn was comparatively large and 
rosperous. It contained more than a 
imdrcd shops. The Chinamen in the 
streets stared insolently at the travellers, 
and uttered insulting exclamations, re- 

g xdless of Wo-Sing, who, walking beside 
ertz, interpreted in whispers. 

“ Glose oop,” said the Collector sud¬ 
denly. “Dese fellows are fery brave in 
deir own estimations. Dey vould attack 
us if dey dared. Ash dey dare nodt, dey 
gall us names.” 

Boy spoke to the Malays and Dyaks, 
and the rather straggling party closed up 
into a solid, well-armed body. It was 
necessary, irrespective of the threatening 
aspect of the inhabitants. Scores of 
growling, ferocious dogs thronged the 
streets, seemingly inclined to declare war 
at once and taste the strangers. But the 
Dyaks and Malays kept them off with 
their spears. The Chinamen were ugly 
and sullen; the women, however, mostly 
Dyaks, were pleasing, and appeared 
amiable. Some of the young girls were 
positively good-looking; all were clean 
and neatly dressed. Their Chinese 
fathers apparently took great pride in 
their personal appearance. 

Whilst on the way Hertz had frequently 
conversed with Wo-Sing, and a course 
had been decided upon. But it was 
necessary first to know if Wang-lo had 
returned from Siniawan. 

Wo-Sing asked an acquaintance, a 
trader who frequently visited Kuching. 
The man informed him that Wang-lo had 
returned on the day the Orchid Seekers 
left Siniawan. 

"■Soospicious,” was the Collector’s 
comment. ” Wo-Sing,” he added, ” you 


besser leafe us; find your firiends und talk 
mit dem. Be gareful.” 

Wo-Sing separated himself from the 
party. Hertz proceeded to the house of 
the Kunsi. There he found Wang-lo. 

The Celestial w’as oilily courteous. He 
invited the Europeans to his apartment 
in the Kunsi house and offered them 
' chairs. As Hertz spoke Malay, no inter¬ 
preter was needed. Jack, Harry, and 
Bounce sat down, with their guns be- 
I tween their knees. To them the proceed¬ 
ing seemed very like bearding the Chinese 
lion in his den. The Collector, however, 
was assured that there was no danger. He 
opened the conversation. 

! ” At Siniawan,” he said, in the Malay 

tongue, “ I told you my object, also that 
I should probably visit Bau, where your 
influence is great. I am here. So far 1 
have not been successful. I have not 
I found the ’ blue * orchid, but I have dis- 
> covered many valuable plants, and I 
i intend thoroughly to search the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Now, Wang-lo, you can help 
I me. You have many men in this — 

I several thousands. Some of them may 
have seen the flower, or another of the 
I same species. If at the next meeting of 
the Kunsi you w'ill ask the question, I 
. shall be much obliged.” 

I The burly Celestial promised without 
i hesitation, ^ding that he did not know 
the date of the next meeting, which in any 
case would not be held for a long time. 
Then he asked several questions on his 
own accoimt. 

” Does the Bajah know of this visit to 
Bau ? ” 

” He knew that I was going to Siniawan 
and Sirambau. He knows that 1 will seek 
until I find.” 

“You dined with the Bajah at Ku¬ 
ching? ” 

“ Yes. My companions are his country¬ 
men.” 

“ When did you get to Sarawak ? ” 

“ On the day I dined with the Bajah.’* 

“ Have you visited Kuching before ? 

“ Never. But I have been in Borneo.” 

Hertz well knew the drift ofWang-lo’s 
questions. The Celestial was seeking evi¬ 
dence to connect the party with the 
Bajah's government. But he had a 
cleverer man than himself to deal with. 

“ You have with you a Chinaman, Wo- 
Sing, a servant of Bajah? ” he con¬ 
tinued. 

“ Indeed! ” Hertz exclaimed, with 
assumed surprise. “ Wo-Sing is my 
personal servant and interpreter. He is 
here in Bau, but not with my party at 
present. He has gone, I imagine, to 
visit a fnend.'* 

Wang-lo frowned. Hertz had fired a 
bomb into his domestic arsenal. But the 
frown vanished quickly, and soon the 
Celestial beamed more oilily than ever. 

** I will do what the Bajah's honoured 
friend wishes,” he said; adding, “ when I 
am able.” 

**I cannot call myself the Bajah’s 
honoured friend,” the Collector rejoined 
warily. “ The Bajah received me courte¬ 
ously, as you have done. The stranger 
can always claim courtesy.” 

And bowing to Wang-lo, who was evi¬ 
dently ill at ease. Hertz led the way from 
the room. 

“ Noding’s to be learned in dat quarter,” 
he said outside, “egsept dat Wang-lo 
dinks he hafe goodt reason to be soos- 


picious. Ach,! so hafe I. He nodt be 
soospicious if he doing nodings. Dere 
ish somedings in de vind ; de man dinks 
ve are agents of de government; he’s 
right enough, budt he gan't be sure.” 

Kejoining the Malays and Dyaks, he 
asked Boy if he had seen Paham or Wo- 
birg. 

Paham, it will be remembered, had 
been sent to Kuching with a letter for the 
Bajah, with orders to hasten back to 
Bau. 

He had not arrived, and Boy had not 
seen Wo-Sing since the China “ boy ” left 
the party. 

“ Ve nodt shtay in dis town a minute 
longer dan ish necessary,” Hertz resumed. 
“ I dink ve besser go now. Ve vork 
round idt, alvays looking for de * blue * 
orchid, so ve moosh more likely to find 
oudt somedings.” 

He ordered an advance westwards. 
Nyait took the lead along a good path 
over a dam, thence through numerous 
clearings and gardens to the jungle, where 
the Collector halted to aw'ait Wo Sing 
and Paham. 

Presently the spy arrived, very down¬ 
cast. He flung himself on the groimd 
near Hertz, waiting to be questioned. 
Boy would have salaamed and stood 
erect. 

“Vhat did you learn?” Hertz de¬ 
manded. 

“ Wang-lo ordered me to be beaten! ** 
Wo-Sing Durst out. 

“ Ach! Fery likely. Vere you 
beaten ? ” 

“ I ran away. But I will borrow a 
gun and go back t I will shoot that bad 
man I ” 

Wo-Sing sprang up, glaring tragically, 
and eyeing the fire-arms. 

“Don’t bluster, und don’t be blood- 
t’irsty,” said the Collector, quietly. 
“ Vhat did you learn ? ” 

“ The Kunsi meets to-morrow night.” 

**Ach! Wang-lo said idt vould nodt 
meet for a long time.” 

“ Wang-lo cannot speak the truth ! He 
thinks you are a government agent. He 
came from Siniawan at once and called a 
meeting. He would kill us all if he 
dared.” 

“ I don’t doubt dat. Did Li-dah gome 
mit him ? ” 

** She’s here. I saw her and spoke a 
word. Wang-lo came up, and I had to 
run. I heard news before. Wang-lo 
has a lot of boats hidden in a mangrove 
swamp near Tudong. He has many new 
guns m the Kunsi house.” 

“ Vhat he do mit dem ? ” 

*'At Suugei Taugah and other places 
many Chinamen have gardens. Wang-lo 
says he will moke them give up the 
gardens and join the Kunsi', he wants 
them to work for gold. So he gets the 
boats and guns to go and fetch them.” 

“ Do you beliefe dat ? ” 

“ Yes. But I think he does not want 
them to work for gold.” 

“ For what, den ? ” 

“ I cannot tell. I will find out.” 

“You must attend de meedting to¬ 
morrow night.” 

Wo-Sing’s face paled. 

“ If Wang-lo catches me he will kill 
me,” he muttered. 

“ Den de Kajoh viU kill Wang-lo.” 

Wo-Sing was silent. Evidently the 
suggested quid pro quo was unsatis- 
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footory. Besides, as he well knew, Wang¬ 
le wo^d have to be caught. 

Hertz sent Gani back to Ban to wait 
for Paham, and ordered Boy to traverse 
the ground over which he had accom- 
pani^ Bounce. The Malay at once took 
a south-eastern course, leaving the 
Chinese path and plunging into a jungle 
as dense as any the youths had seen. 
Here the path had generally to be cleared, 
but where clearing was unnecessary, Boy 
blazed the tree trunks at short intervals 
to guide Paliam and Gani. 

Hertz, with the youths and Bounce, 
lingered behind, peering into and pene¬ 
trating the living wall on either side 
whenever a break rendered it practic¬ 
able, collecting what they considered 
worth carrying away. Whilst thus 
engaged, the extreme slowness of their 
progression passed unheeded. They were 
not more than three miles from Bau as 
the crow dies, yet they had been on the 
march four hours. Nor did they observe 
that Boy ws^s constantly urging Nyait 
forward, with but poor success. The 
Dyak chief advanced most imwillingly, 
and his followers evidently shared his 
disinclination to increase the speed. 

Presently Nyait squatted where a huge 
pointed limestone rock, forty feet high, 
blocked the path, which ran round it on 
either side. His tribesmen also squatted, 
encircling their knees with their arms. 
Bey urged them forward, but they would 
not budge. 

When Hertz arrived, Boy and the 
Malays stood leaning on their spears, 
angrily remonstrating with the impassive 
Byaks, who answered not a word. 

“ Vhat ish de matter ? ” the Collector 
demanded. 

“ Nyait not want go,” Boy answered. 
“ He say come soon to jungle where 
antui be. No Dyak go this way. Dyaks 
all cowards. They fear antua —fool 
antue / ” 

Boy laughed scornfully. 

“ Dat vUl do,” said Hertz, checking the 
Malay’s mirth. “ Shpeak to him of Dyak 
bravery. Tell him de eyes of de orang 
putih are on him. Ach I Wo-Sing, you 
oonderstand me—tell him vhat I say. 
Ashk him if I shall tell de Bajah dat 
Nyait, de son of de orang hay a of Siram- 
bau, ish a goward ? ” 

The China “ boy ” stepped forward and 
addressed the Dyak chief, with the result 
that Nyait rose shamefacedly and dis¬ 
appeared behind the gloomy rock which 
towered over the dense vegetation, barring 
the path. The Dyaks and Malays fol¬ 
lowed quickly, as also did Hertz. 

“ Ve must nodt linger,” he remarked, 
“ or dose fellows may bolt. Dere may be 
nodings alarming in de vay, of gourse. 
All de same, I dink dere’s somedings. 
Nyait probably nodt know vhat.” 

Behind the rock, the character of the 
jungle changed with unusual suddenness. 
It had been dense before, but not gloom}'. 
Now it was old jungle, called cainpong — 
town—because comparatively easy to 
traverse. There W'as little undergrowth, 
but plenty of shrubs struggling upwards 
to reach the light, bare sticks, wuth only 
a sickly leaf here and there. Numerous 
ferns grew on the trees, but not a flower 
was to be seen ; and no living thing. So 
dense W'as the foliage overhead that 
hardly a ray of sunlight penetrated it. 
An uncanny silence reigned. Path there 


was none, nor any sign of one. If one 
existed on this side of the sentinel rock 
Nyait had lost it. But a path was not 
needed. In campong jungle one can 
walk more easily than in an English wood. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
loud voices. The Dyaks gathered round 
their leader, an excited group, naked 
parangs in hand. 

Hertz and Boy hurried forward. Nyait 
held between his fingers a slender stick 
about ten inches long, not much thicker 
than a knitting needle. 

” AcA / ” cried the Collector, excited 
in his turn; “ a aumpit arrow I Wo- 
Sing, my brandy flask 1 Ish anybody 
hit? ” 

“ Tuama ! Guns 1 ” cried Boy, also 
alarmed. Jack and Harry hurriedly 
cocked their rifles. Bounce slapped the 
breech of his musket, and cocked it. 

“Ashk if anybody ish hit?” Hertz 
went on, well aware of the deadly nature 
of the aumpit poison. 

Boy put the question. Nyait answered. 

“ He say arrow not shot,” said Boy 
immediately. “ He find besticking 
through lead. Poison is dry ; arrow shot 
yesterday.” 

“ Und de shooter ? ” 

“ A Pakatan, Tuan." 

Nyait gave the arrow to Hertz. 

“ You see,” the Collector said, “ dis 
tiny ding makes a hole nodt moosh larger 
dan a pin; idt’s hardly able to draw blood; 
budt vlien de poison ish fresh idt kills in 
half an hour.” 

The youths examined the aumpitan 
arrow with a respect induced by its terrible 
power. They had seen others in the 
Bajah’s museum. The point appeared to 
have been hardened by fire, then rolled in 
some dark sticky liquid which had con¬ 
gealed. 

“ Do you think there are many Paka- 
tans in this jungle ? ” Jack asked. 

“ No. Von family, oradt de most, two. 
Idt’s too near a settlement. De Pakatans 
vander in families ; dey hafe no houses— 
no home vhatefer. Dey pick oop a living 
in de yoongle, und shleep oonder a tree, 
mit a fire burning, imd so dey egsist, like 
vildt beasts.” 

“ And as dangerous ? ” 

“ Dangerous because dey are hoonted 
like vildt beasts. I dink de Pakatan ish 
here to sell yoongle produce to de Shina- 
men—perhaps fruit or game—perhaps 
poison 1 Boy, vhat do Dye^ say ? ” 

“Nyait say Pakatan must be killed, 
Tuauy or at night come and witch, and 
arrows shoot and kiU. He say he back 
go if Pakatan no killed.” 

“ Yoost ash I dinked. Ach ! ve nodt kill 
de poor fellow oonless he*'try to kill us. 
Ach ! here are Paham und Gani! ” 

The Malays salaamed. Paliam brought 
a letter of thanks from the Besident. The 
Bajah had left Kuching for Singapore, but 
the Collector’s letter would be sent on if 
an opportunity offered. The Besident 
requested Hertz to obtain confirmation 
of Li-dah’s casual statement, if possible. 
This had been done. 

“ Hafe you dinked ofer vhat I said about 
de Kunai meeting ? ” said Hertz, address¬ 
ing Wo-Sing. 

“ Y'es, sir,” the China “ boy ” faltered. 
“ If you order me to go, I will go.” 

“ I do order you. Budt I shall take 
gare you do nodt lose your life. You shall 
garry a pistol. If you are in danger, fire 


idt, und ve shall be mitin hearing. You 
know de hour die Kunai meets ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Tuan" Boy interrupted, “ Nyait 
back go. No dare stay if you no let him 
kill Pakatan or drive away.” 

“ Let him drife de Pakatan avay by all 
means, if he’s able to find him. Shtay 
by de big rock, Wo-Sing. Gome along. 
Yack, Hajry, und Boy. Ve go see fair 
play.” 

The Dyaks had evidently resolved not 
to linger in the neighbourhood of a prowl¬ 
ing Pakatan—a being, as they imagined, 
not human at aU — a wild beasf^ but 
capable of witchcraft, and able to kill as 
silently as death himself. 

Perhaps nothing but the presence of 
the Pakatan would have induced them to 
push forward in that anfu-haunted cam- 
pong of their own free will; however, the 
hope of getting a “ head ” outweighed 
their fear of antua^ and they stole on, fol¬ 
lowed closely for a short distance by 
Hertz, the youths. Bounce, and Boy. 

The Dyaks led their dogs to the spot 
where Nyait had found the arrow, but 
the scent was dead. The dogs, however, 
hunted about, and their masters followed 
them. Presently they reached a belt of 
new jimgle fringing the old, into which 
they entered, almost as noiselessly as the 
dogs. How they were able to force their 
way without using their paranga was a 
mystery to the youths, who, with the 
Collector and the sailor, found themselves 
unable to follow. 

“ Dyaks, Pakatans, and antua may do 
it,” Jack muttered, in the embrace of a 
dozen different creepers; “ I give it 
up.” 

Boy, who had stayed with the orang 
putihy led the way back to the old jungle, 
where walking was pleasant; and they 
skirted the belt of new, in which the 
Dyaks were hidden. 

Suddenly Boy uttered an exclamation. 
He had discovered something under a 
tree. They ran to the Malay’s side, and 
found him gazing at the ashes of a fire, 
and a heap of fern fronds and palm leaves 
only slightly withered, with the impres¬ 
sions of several human forms distinctly 
showing. 

“Palmtans here sleep last night, 
Tuana" said Boy. “Four be, man, 
woman, two children. Weh I I track 
them. I no want dogs; I no want Dyaks.” 

“ Leadt de vay, den,” said Hertz. 

Boy marched off, bent nearly double, 
in the opposite direction to that taken by 
the Dyaks, his gaze fixed on the ground 
watching for signs—a stick pressed into a 
dead leaf, the ikint impression of a foot, 
a disarranged shrub. 

After a while he moved more cauti¬ 
ously, slipping from tree to tree, recon¬ 
noitring from behind one shelter before 
venturing to another, avoiding every bit 
of difficult ground, advancing with ser¬ 
pent-like stillness. 

The Europeans behind endeavoured to 
emulate their leader, but.only partially 
succeeded. Did Jack step on a dry 
stick or Harry brush against a shrub, 
Boy heard the sound, and looked back 
beseechingly, lifting his hand in warn¬ 
ing. 

“ This is exciting, anyway,” Jack 
whispered to Harry, “ It beats the deer- 
hunt hollow.” 

Faint as was the whisper. Boy heard it. 
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ten yards in advance, and waited till they 
came up, stealing from tree to tree, as he 
had done. 

His lips moved. He could scarcely be 
said to whisper. 

“ Pakatan hear eriemy breathe,” he 
murmured, and went forward. 

Doubtless it was more exciting than 
the deer-hunt. Man is the nobler game ; 
and the hunters did not wish to slay, but 
to save the Pakatans from the Dyaks, 
whose longing for ‘‘ heads ” would be sure | 
to lead them to murder the wild people, if | 
they found them. Indeed, the Pakatan 
“heads” were in great danger of being 
hung in the pan^eran house at Sirambau. 
Nyait and liis fellows might hit upon the ! 
trail any moment, and they would follow I 
it unerringly, even if unaided by their dogs, j 


Presently Boy dropped on his hands 
and knees, and crawled, looking back to 
see if his example were followed. It was, 
regardless of possible serpents and pro¬ 
bable centipedes and scorpions. The 
reason for this move was evident. The 
old jungle had become more open, with 
less cover, and that near the ground—low 
scrub. Boy dared not rise to his feet. 
From some indication or other, invisible 
to the Europeans, he had concluded that 
the Pakatans were close at hand; and he 
was well aware that the Collector’s giant 
form would tower three feet or more 
above that low scrub. At length he 
ceased to advance and held up his hand. I 
Noiselessly, almost afraid to breathe, the 
others gained his side, and peered through 
the bush which screened him and them. 


Harry almost uttered an exclamation, 
which would certainly have made the 
long stalk wasted labour. 

Not thirty yards distant a tiny stream 
purled. On the near bank, with his back 
I against the trunk of a tree, sat a man, 
naked save for a waist-cloth, doing some¬ 
thing with a long rod. A few yards from 
the man lay a w'oman and two children, 
apparently asleep. The youths saw that 
the adults were much tattooed, and that 
all w'^ere at least three shades lighter than 
Dyaks. 

Boy neither moved nor spoke. He 
dared not ask for orders, and there were 
but few bushes to cover a further ad¬ 
vance. 

Sudden! V. while they watched, the male 
Pakatan sprang to his feet and assumed 
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a listening attitude. The sleeping woman 
and children rose hurriedly. Then the 
adults lay dowa with their ears to the 
ground. In three seconds they were 
again on their feet. The man picked up 
his arms—two aumpitans and a spear, 
and rushed across the open space towards 
cKe ambushed party. Not ten yards dis¬ 
tant they lay down flat on their stomachs 
behind a bush, intently watching the 
banks of the little stream, where instantly 
appeared a Dyak dog, undoubtedly 

Nyait’s I ^ 

The animal threw up its head and 

whined. An unmistakable Dyak yell 


followed, and Nyait and his fellows burst 
out of the jungle and bounded over the 
brook, with their naked parangs in their 
hands. 

The Pakatans sprang up to flee, only to 
find themselves confironted by Hertz and 
his party, the like of whom they had 
never seen before. Hertz, a huge spirit 
in their terrified eyes, stood, waving his 
hook and shouting, in the only possible 
way of escape 1 

The woman and the children fell on 
their faces, awaiting death. The despe¬ 
rate man faced those foes whom he knew 
to be mortal—the Dyaks—trembling, 

(To be continued.) 


with his deadly blow-pipe at his mouth, 
but too panic-stricken to insert an 
arrow. 

“ Back, Nyait—back I ” Hertz shouted. 
Boy screamed something in Dyak, and 
Nyait and his fellows halted, irresolute, 
narrowdy watching the Pakatan at bay, 
and ready to dodge the expected shower 
of poisoned arrows. 

The irresolution was only momen¬ 
tary. 

Nyait uttered a yell and leaped forward, 
followed by his companions, bent on 
maMng an addition to the ghastly chan¬ 
delier at Sirambau. 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORT OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 

Bt Goboon Stables, c.m., m.d., b.n., 

Author of ” The Cruiee of the Snowbird," “ Our Home in the SUoer Wett," etc. etc. 

CHAPTER XIV.—ON BOARD THE GOOD BARQUE OREGON—“ JACK ROSS FELT HIMSELF TURN PALE.” 


Y es, Jack and Jerry were going to part, 
there was no mistake about that. 
And after being together so long too, that 
iihey had learned to love each other as 
brothers do, or should do. 

It seemed all very sad, for Jerry at all 
-events. As for Jack, he was really so 
•excited about going and being a real 
-sailor in what he might call his own ship, 
that his grief was considerably mitigated. 

The Yankee skipper after dinner took 
them down over the hill with him to a 
kind of natural rock-girt harbour where 
his barque was riding at anchor. She was 
not a bad-looking craft, and though to 
Jack’s eyes foreign as to rig, she seemed 
like a vessel that could luff well, and fly, 
too, before the wdnd. 

Zach whistled through his fingers and 
then sat dow'n on a stone to smoke. One of 
those huge and ugly lizards was squatting 
on that stone, but Zach touched it ever so 
gently wdth his handkerchief. “ Ye don’t 
mind gettin’ up a minute, do ye ? ” he said, 
and the beast crawled slowdy away. 

There’s room enough for me and that 
■•ere lizard too in this w orld, I conjecture,” 
he added in reply to Jack’s look. “No, 
he ain’t a booty any more’n myself, but 
he’s one o’ God’s critturs never-t/ic-less. 
Ah 1 here comes the boat.” 

Yes, there came the boat, a round black 
tub of a dinghy thing, rowed by as 
ruffianly-like men as ever Jack had seen. 

They r.cowled at Jerry’s uniform as he 
scrambled on board, and Jerry returned 
the look with a saucy smile added thereto. 

The mate came up smiling to meet his 
skipper, and stuck out his hand to help 
him on board. 

This mate w’as an Englishman, and a 
^strange contrast to Zack, being very short, 
very stout, and with a round red merry 
face of his own that was very pleasant to 
hehold. 

The crew were just what Jerry called 
^hem, a “ rubbly lot.” They seemed to 
be composed of all nationalities, par¬ 
ticularly Portuguese and Spaniards, with a 
hig hulking negro or two. One or two 
bold-looking English or Scotchmen served 
• but to throw out the very ugliness of the 
others in bas-relief. 


As he gazed around him at this pretty 
crew, who were lolling about in every 
attitude of indolence. Jack couldn’t help 
thinking of Blackbeard the pirate and 
Captain Morgan the buccaneer. 

Jerry took occasion to whisper to 
Jack: 

“Jack, I w’ouldn’t sail with such a 
cut-throat crew for a post-captaincy.” 

“The die is cast,” said Jack melo¬ 
dramatically. Yes, undoubtedly the die 
was cast. 

Jack was obstinate. At least, that is 
the adjective that Jerry used to qualify 
his determination to sail with Captain 
Zach. 

The paymaster and Dr. Grant tried 
their best to get Jack to accept money to 
pay his fare as passenger to England. 

“ Only a loan, mind you,” said the good 
doctor. 

“O, doctor, don’t,” cried Jack, the tears 
rising to his eyes. “ I owe you too 
much already, and to go as a passenger 
would take all the pleasure away. I’m 
sure,” he added, “ that imcle and father 
too wdll be pleased when they know w’hat 
I have done.” 

“ Well, well,” said Dr. Grant, resignedly, 
“ I’m sure I wish you all the success in 
the world, and a go^ voyage. You must 
let me lend you the books you have till 
we meet again.” 

“ Thank you so much,” said Jack; “ I 
won’t refuse that great fevour.” 

Many of the officers visited Zach’s ship, 
and Zach dined on board the Valorous in 
the ward-room. All agreed as to the un¬ 
desirability of such a crew, but were 
unanimous in pronouncing Zach a very 
excellent fellow indeed, with a heart in 
the right place. 

A few days more and the parting came. 
Jack bade good-bye to all the crew, and 
to the ship’s pets as well. 

Jack Skye rubbed noses with the cat, 
while one-eyed Moll sat on the winch and 
laughed derisively. 

Jocko looked very sad; however, he pre¬ 
sented arms to Jack, getting a good-bye 
bark in return. Never perhaps was a 
doggie in a greater state of excitement. 
He seemed positively to know he was 


bound for his far distant home, as he 
went feathering up and down the deck, 
here, there, and everywhere, while his 
master’s few effects were being handed 
down to the boat. But he was on board 
before his master nevertheless. 

Capt€un Scullamore himself shook hands 
with Jack, and wished him “ God-speed.” 

Then Jerry came up to see him over 
the side. 

There were tears in the eyes of both 
lads that they took no pains to hide. 

Never a word they spoke. 

One look—one pressure of the hands, 
and—Jack was gone. 

Gone with a cheer fi*om the men that 
rang in his ears for many a day. 

That same evening the Valorous sailed 
for distant Honolulu, and Jack was left 
alone in his new ship and with his aew_ 
messmates. 

Next morning earfy, Captain Zach 
himself made preparations to start on his 
long—and, as it proved, adventurous 
voyage. Box after box, some of them 
very heavy indeed, came off from the 
shore, and they all, Zach told Jack, con¬ 
tained “ speciments ” that bid fair to startle 
the world of science out of its shoes. 

All uncouth as he was, there was no 
doubt about one thing, the Yankee skipper 
was a naturalist of the very’ first water, 
not merely a dryasdust classifier of 
collector of “speciments,” as ho called 
them, but a naturalist at heart and soul, 
a lover of nature en rapport with even the 
lowest of God’s creatures existing in the 
living world around him. 

A delightful breeze began to blow that 
evening, and with much shouting and sing¬ 
songing the sails were hoisted and the 
good ship Oregon moved slowly south¬ 
wards and away firom the strange Isles of 
Galapagos. 

Jack Boss had indeed begun a new life 
now. He felt that he had, and what is 
more—sorrowful and all as he had been 
to part with his good friends on the 
Valorous —^he was proud of his position in 
the Oregon, In the man-o’-war he had 
been but an idler at best, but here he was 
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independent. He could work for his 
living. 

Despite his habits of procrastination 
and his frequent fits of relapsing into 
languid do-nothingness on the Faiorou®, 
he had managed to pick op a good deal 
of information regarding the general 
routine of sea-life and the working of a 
ship. He could even keep a watch. At 
least he fiattered himself he could keep a 
-watch on so small a vessel as the Oregon^ 
for she was barely 100 tons bux^en, 
although beautifully rigged as a barque 
complete. 

That evening, seizing an opportunity 
when the first mate was disengaged, he 
walked up to him, and lifting his hat, 
craved a few moments’ conversation. 

“ With all the pleasure in hfe, my lad,” 
replied Mr. Julian ; ” only let us begin as 
we’ll have to go on.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Well, first and foremost, let me tell 
you that I'm but a plain man and a pliun 
isailor, so I don’t want any bobbing and 
bowing. Don’t touch your hat to me. 
See ? ” 

“ I see.” 

“ And don’t ‘ sir ’ me. And don’t * sir * 
the skipper. We don’t like man-o’-war 
ways. We’re all equal aft, and we’re 
aU free and easy like ; and mind you, it is 
hest. You won’t forget ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Say ‘ No, Jim.* ‘ No, Jim Julian.' '• 

“ No, Jim Julian.” 

** That’s Bristol fashion,” said the mate, 
laughing and sticking out his fist. 

“ Put your hand in my flipper. That's 
it. Now we’re friends. And what did 
you want to say to me ? ” 

“ I want you to station me.” 

“Oh, I see, to put you in a watch. 
Well, you shall help the skipper to keep 
bis. He is dreadfully forgetful at times, 
when he gets a book in his hand and his 
pipe in his mouth.” 

“ Jim! Jim t ” cried a voice from 
below. 

“ That’s him calling. I’ll be back in a 
minute.” 

“ Keep her full,” he said to the man at 
the wheel, and forthwith dived below. 

In ten minutes’ time he was up again. 
At least his head and shoulders appeared 
above the hatchway, and he beckoned to 
Jack to come below. 

The saloon of the Oregon was a very 
email one. It might have almost been 
called a “ cuddy.” There was a big table 
in the centre, and round it cushioned 
forms, a stove—not at present alight—and 
a big arm-chair, the skipper’s. 

There were four doors leading off 
from this saloon—to say nothing of the 
entrance door, which was at the foot of the 
fltairs close by the pantry—viz., those of 
the first and second mates’ state rooms, the 
spirit room, and the skipper’s state room, 
farthest aft. This latter was, of course, 
the largest and most pretentious-looking 
ofaU. 

Captain Zach was sitting in his easy- 
chair, smoking a very long clean clay and 
nursing Jack Skye, when the mate and 
Jack Boss entered. Jim Julian, as he 
liked to be called, sat down without being 
told. Seeing which Jack opened out a 
camp stool and sat down right in front of 
the skipper. 

“ Bully for you, lad,” said the skipper. 
I like independence. £h, Jim ? 


“ Yes,” said Jim. 

“ AVe have been a calculating, me and 
Jim,” continued Zach, that you might 
do more work than even helping to keep 
a watch. £h, Jim ? ” 

“ That’s it,” said Jim. 

“ You’re book-read; I ain’t. Natur’s 
my book. But I’m throwin’ notes to¬ 
gether, suppose you put in the stops. 
That’s the way to put it, Jim ? ” 

“ That’s the way, Zach.” 

“But for this ejctra work Jim and I 
reckon you oughter to be paid. £h, 
Jim? ” 

“ That’s fair and honest to the younker, 
that is.” 

“ But really, sir-” 

“ Sir me no sirs,” said Zach. 

“ Sir him no sirs,” said Jim. “ I told 
you.” 

“ WeU, Zach, it is too good and thought¬ 
ful of you altogether, and-” 

“ He consents, Jim,” said Zach. “ Eh ? ” 

“ Ho consents,” said Jim. 

“ Now, Jack Ross, I conjecture it’s all 
settled. You’re to have two pound ten a 
month of English money as long’s ye 
serve in the good ship Oregon^ partly 
for keepin’ watch, and partly for putting 
in the stops. Pleased to meet ye; what’U 
you drink? ” 

The mate and skipper helped them¬ 
selves to a tiny idrop of rum, and Jack 
had a lime in water, and so the strange 
compact was concluded. 

Southward and west sailed the good 
barque Oregon^ the captain having de¬ 
termined at the last moment to go by 
Australia, instead of rounding the stormy 
Cape Horn. 

He was induced to do so for, probably, 
another reason. There was more than one 
island in the South Pacific that, for sake 
of collecting specimens of its flora and 
fauna, he desired to visit. 

“It’s like this 'ere,” he told Jack 
one evening as they sat together in the 
saloon. “ Zach Washington has seen a 
bit o’ life, and so far fortun’ has seen fit 
to smile on Zach. What with his cargoes 
of notions, and what with sailin’ ’ere and 
sailin’ there wherever there was a chance 
o’ makin’ a dollar or two, old Zach’s 
done well. The barque belongs to him 
mostly. Insured? You may bet your 
waistcoat on that. But fEurly and 
squarely, mind ye. I don’t think that if 
Zach had to Imnd in his cheques to¬ 
morrow, he’d be found a defaulter 
before the Great Judge on that ooimt. 
Well, Jack, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
have a bit o’ pleasure in my life when I 
can afford it. Do you ? ^d that plea¬ 
sure I derives mostly from studying speci- 
ments. For as sure as I’ve got this 
Uttle dog on my knee, natur’s all in all 
to Zach. His wife and family and his 
all. Married? No. Did intend oncet 
though, but Euphemia fought shy. 
Didn’t ask her twicet.” 

Jack set to work fix>m the very first 
day to “put in the stops,” as Zach 
phrased it. It did him good to do so. 
It was really and truly a species of 
teaching for him, and it was very pleasant 
work too. 

Strange to say, this queer skipper wrote 
a hand that was like copper-plate, and his 
paper had been kept bright and clean. 
In fact, his “ copy ” would have been the 
delight of any printer. 


But—and a big but it is—Zach’s spell¬ 
ing and punctuation were sadly deficient. 
Jack Boss, with his dictionary by his 
side, corrected with red ink in as legible 
a hand as he could command, and as 
soon as Zach read over a single page of 
the corrected copy, his eyes danced with 
delight, and he insisted upon shaking 
Jack by the'hand on the spot. 

I do not think that in this new ship 
Jack Skye’s life was a very happy one. 
Dogs are wonderful students of cuaracter, 
and, for some reason or another best 
known to himself, the dog made friends 
with nobody forward, not even the cook, 
but confined himself mostly to the quarter¬ 
deck and the saloon. 

Nothing occurred to interrupt tho 
pleasant monotony of the voyage for 
some weeks. Not that it had been all 
plain sailing, and certainly it was not 
very speedy, for they were sometimes be¬ 
calmed for days together, while at other 
times the Oregon sailed onwards so 
gently that one might have thought she 
had no desire ever to leave this blue and 
peaceful ocean. 

One night, how’ever. Jack w’as the un¬ 
intentional listener to a conversation that 
from the commencement gave him great 
uneasiness, and finally made his blood 
almost run cold with a dread of coming 
evil. 

It happened thus. The nights were 
intensely dark, and although the Ore¬ 
gon was not in the direct highway of 
passing ships, still there were often dan¬ 
gers that might be encountered, rocks and 
shoals for instance, which necessitated 
a sharp look-out. The mate was hasty 
in temper towards the men, and woe be 
to any one during his watch who might 
bo gmlty of neglect of duty. He was a 
powerfully built man, despite his stoutness 
and shortness of stature, and any defaulter 
was punished on the spot with whatever 
Jim Julian could first lay hands on—a 
rope’s end, a marling spike, belaying pin, 
or even a capstan bar. 

So the look-out was always well kept 
in his watch. But would-be idle men 
naturally knew that Captain Zach was 
more of a student than a sailor, wd they 
thought, moreover, that a boy like Jack 
could do little to encourage vigilance, and 
BO they took the advantage. 

In one respect they were mistaken. 
Jack had been long enough in a ship of 
war to know something about duty, and 
several times of late he had gone forward 
during his watch at night, and finding the 
look-out asleep, had U^eatened to reTOit 
them. 

“ Look here,” a half-caste Span^d 
fellow told him one night, “ report is a 
pretty word, you son of a sea-cook. But 
report me, and I’ll jack you over the 
bows as I would a ham-bone.” 

Jack had reported him nevertheless, 
and thus made one mortal foe at least. 

But one inky black and stiflingly hot 
night, our hero crept forward determined 
not to hesitate making an example of 
some one else, if there was occasion. He 
had that evening taken his boots and shoes 
off, for coolness’ sake, so his footsteps 
would not have been heard. 

Hearing in a low, muttered conversa¬ 
tion, carried on near to the foremast, the 
captain’s name mentioned with a fearful 
oath, he naturally bent down to listen. 

“What is the life of an old snake- 
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drawer to men of the world like ns. I’ll 
do it myself. I’ll begin the fun. It ain’t 
murder, as you call it, Antonio. They 
shall hit first, see ? Then it’ll be a clean 
stand-up fight, and we're bound to pro¬ 
tect ourselves.” 

“ Oh 1 right enough I ” 

“And if the ship does fall into our 
hands, aren’t we bound to do the best we 
can with her, and the best we can for 
ourselves ? ” 

“ 0’ course.” 


“ They’ll all join, ’cepting the Britishers. 
We’ll knock ’em on the head. See ? ” 

“ But do you believe the chests do con¬ 
tain gold ? ” 

“ Don’t I know ? I tell thee, Antonio, 
there’s nuggets on the Galapagos, the old 
thief found ’em out, and those chests are 
loaded with ’em. More there than’ll set us 
up as noblemen for life. Ah! Antonio, think 
of the glory and pleasure of being rich 1 ” 
“Well, I’m with you, Bicardo.” 

“ Bravo, toro I And the sooner we begin 

(To bt eontinued.) 


to work up to the row the better. If Jim 
Julian hits me, and I hit him back, ^at 
will be the signal. Stand by, and the 
business will 1^ finished, and the decks 
washed up in ten minutes’ time.” 

Jack Boss felt himself turn pale. And 
as he went quietly back aft again, he al¬ 
ready thought his bare feet were stepping 
on decks slippery with newly-shed blood. 
He said nothing to anyone, however, till 
next morning. He turned in at eight 
bells, but never closed an eye. 


THE BOYS OF BIBCHWELL HALL. 

By Burnett Fallow. 


C LsvxRmen are often ignorant upon simple 
subjects. Doctor Strong was no excep¬ 
tion ; especially upon the subject that forms 
the basis of my present story—bee-keeping. 
The previous year he had procured two first 
swarms from a neighbouring bee-master. 
The following year they had each swarmed 
twice; so he was now the happy possessor 
of six well-stocked hives. In due time came 
the season when it is customary to take honey. 
The Doctor proposed taking four of his hives, 
and leaving the remaining two for stock. How 
was it to be done? What was the modus 

r -andi ? He did not know; and none of 
books contained the information. Some 
of the boys might know; he would inquire. 

A new boy, one John Green, the son of a 
large gentleman farmer, who lived about a 
mile from the school, had been attending as 
a day-boy during the term. To him the 
Doctor applied for the desired information. 

“ What, Green,” he abruptly inquired, “ is 
the best way to take honey ? ” 

Green, not understanding what was meant, 
unhesitatingly replied: “ With a spoon, 
sir I ” 

There was a slight tittering amongst the 
boys, which, however, the Doctor, who had 
got very red in the face, instantly suppressed. 

“ Ah, yes; when you have a powder in it! ” 
was the sarcastic rejoinder.. “1 mean, do 
you know the way to take bees, that is, their 
honey ? ” 

A ray of intelligence lit up Green’s some¬ 
what unimpassioned features. 

“ Yes, sir 1 ” he replied. 

“ Ah, very good ! describe it.” 

“It’s very simple, sir,” replied Green, 
placing his hands behind his back, and closing 
his eyes, as was his invariable practice when 
saying his lessons. “ You get some brimstone, 
and put it on some folded strips of stout 
brown paper. These are called matches. 
These you place crosswise in some split 
sticks—as many as you have*swarms to take. 
You then dig as many holes, about a foot 
deep, as near the pots as you can get without 
disturbing the-bees, and into each hole you 
place one of the sticks containing the matches. 
The holes should be rather smaller than the 
mouth of the pot. You then light the 
matches, and place the pot, mouth down¬ 
wards, over the hole, taking care not to 
disturb the bees, and draw the loose mould 
round it so as to keep the fumes of the 
sulphur from escaping. In a short time the 
bees will be destroyed, and fall into the hole. 
You then take up the pot, and—and that’s 
all, sir.” 

“ Ah, very good I We will resume lessons, 
bays.” 

It must be understood I am alluding to 
the cruel, old-fashioned way of taking bees. 
Few boys require me to tell tbsm ho^ it is 


n.—A STINOINa EXPERTENCX. 

done now, so as to preserve the bees and to 
improve the honey. 

At the conclusion of afternoon school I 
was sent into the village to procure some 
sulphur. On my return, I took a surreptitious 
look at the hives; for all the boys were 
bursting with excitement after the Doctor 
had announced we might be present. I don’t 
know whether the bees smelt the brimstone, 
and thereby got an inkling of what was in 
store for them, but, like the hornets that sit 
in the hollow tree, 

^ Eight spitefully they did hum ! *• 

And a few late arrivals took umbrage at my 
presence, and quickly chased me off the 
premises. 

Dr. Strong would allow none but himself 
to manufacture the ** matches.” For what 
afterwards transpired, in a measure, he had 
only himself—and Green I—to blame. 

The matches prepared, we sallied forth to 
battle. And a right royal battle it was, in 
which we (the enemy) were signally defeated. 

The sun had gone down. Evening shadows 
were fast closing in around. The last of the 
bees had entered their hives and joined in the 
“ hum.” 

Doctor Strong, aimed with his “ matches,” 
led the way. Behind him came the odd man 
of the establishment, with a spado over his 
shoulder. We formed the rear guard, taking 
care not to approach too close until the opera¬ 
tions had somewhat developed. 

“ They are not very quiet yet, James,” the 
Doctor remarked. “Had we better wait 
awhile ? ” 

“ They’ll keep on like that all night, sir,” 
was James’s consoling reply. “ We’ll soon 
quiet ’em down a bit. Ay, ye spiteful little 
varmints 1” turning to the hives, “we’ll 
soon make ye hum another toon I ” A strange 
fend had always existed between old James 
and the bees, in which the former had hither¬ 
to come off decidedly second best. 

The four holes were dug in a row, as close 
to the hives as was deemed prudent. The 
“matches” were placed in position; an 
attempt was made to ignite the sulphur, but, 
for a long time, without success. As soon 
as a tiny blue flame appeared, a small puff 
of wind would put it out. The Doctor began 
to grow impatient. 

“ Make haste, James! ” he cried. “ It will 
soon be too dark to see what we are doing.” 

“ Ay. But not too dark to feel I ” omi¬ 
nously replied James. 

We did not understand the old man—then. 
It was not long, however, before we did. 

The Doctor, getting more and more im¬ 
patient, attempted to assist at lighting the 
sulphur. He succeeded sufiiciently to get 
the fumes down his throat, as did some of the 
boys who had mustered up courage to draw 


near. Immediately there was a soene of 
coughing and spluttering, better imagined 
than described. The bees, too, heard it, 
and their hum increased in volume. 

“Silence (coughh boysl” cried the 
Doctor. “You will (splutter) alarm the 
(cough) bees.” 

“We (splutter, cough, and choke from 
three boys at once) can’t help it, sir.” 

“ Then retire to the (splutter) playground. 
When you (cough) have recovered, you may 
(cough, splutter) return.” 

Eventually the four “ matches ” were 
coaxed into a semblance of burning. 

“ Now 1 ” cried the Doctor. 

It was the sigpal for placing the hives over 
the holes. This, much against his will, had 
been allotted to old James. He gingerly 
approached one of the hives, and carefully 
removed the straw hackle. He then took the 
hive in his arms and slowly raised it. A 
couple of steps, and it was quickly placed 
over one of the holes. 

“ Got ’em I ” gleefully cried James, drop¬ 
ping on his knees, and, obeying previous 
instructions, hastily drawing the loose mould 
round the edge of the pot. 

“ Well done ! ” cried the Doctor, beginning 
to show some excitement. 

Wo did not feel called upon just then to 
make any remark, but began a sort of Indian 
war-dance round the pot. We were very 
shortly to dance to some purpose. 

Two more hives were successfully placed 
over the holes ; but not before the bees had 
become alarmed, and come out and buzzed 
round our ears in unpleasant proximity. 

The fourth match had gone out. Whilst 
James was rekindling it, the Doctor, thinking 
sufficient time had elapsed to destroy the 
bees in the first hive, turned it over. All 
was quiet: not a hum broke upon the still¬ 
ness of the night. But a loud yell very soon 
did ! It came from the Doctor, who seemed 
to have gone suddenly mad. He caught up 
first one leg and then the other, and 
pirouetted round and round with an agility 
truly surprising, The casus belli was not far 
to seek 1 

“Dear, dear me 1 ” our learned head was 
exclaiming. “ Beally, now, it is very painful. 
They are crawling up my legs, and stinging 
frightfully.” 

“Ay, sir I” growled James; “the spite¬ 
ful little varmints do sting sharp, I 
knows.” 

“But you appear to escape,” cried the 
Doctor, pausing a moment to address the old 
man. 

“ Ay 1 ” in a matter-of-fact tone, “ I’ve 
got my stockings outside my trousers! ” 

“ Why did you not suggest it to us ? Oh I 
Yah 1 It is excruciating 1 ” and the Doctor 
rushed from the spot [Some 
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Some of us felt inclined to laugh—but we 
didn’t I The fact was. we were only too glad 
to follow his example. Tears, wails, and 
yells had free vent. Under less favourable 
circumstances it would have been impossible 
to perform such a variety of gyrations. Now 
they were accomplished with ease and 
celerity 1 Even our worthy mentor had a 
return of the buoyancy of youth. However, 
we eventually succeeded in ridding our 
trouser-legs of the insects, though every 
now and then there were sudden yells and 
renewed animation. 

“ I think, boys,” presently said the Doctor, 
** we most adopt James’s plan. Brag, fetch 
a lantern. It may be as well to have a light 
to guide os to the conclusion of the opera¬ 
tion. We will now return—aheml—to the 
charge.” 

Jack Brag soon arrived with the light; 
and led by the Doctor, we again advanced 
up the garden—somewhat "gingerly” it is 
true.' But visions of honeycomb looming in 
the distance considerably backed up the 
stragglers; for the Doctor, who was really 
very kind to us, had promised each boy a 
piece for supper. 

We found James had placed a spare 
•* match ” in the hole and replaced the hive. 
The lantern revealed the fact that the half- 
stupefied bees were crawling over the ground 
in all directions. We immediately waged 
war upon them; and the slaughter was 
direful. One boy caught up the spade, and 
spatted the ground with it, the others 


trampled around, and the number of foes 
steadily decreased. 

In the meantime James was endeavouring 
to light the fourth " match,” which had 
just gone out. "It strikes me, sir,” he 
said, "there’s summat wrong with the 
matches.” 

"Nonsense, James. I followed out the 
Instructions to the letter. I was too hasty 
removing the hive.” 

The last hole was now fully prepared. 
James took up the hive. " Got ’em! ” he 
had begun articulating. But he never 
finished the ejaculation. A bee had found its 
way up to his ear, into which it spitefully 
inserted its sting. There was a loud yell, 
and a forcible utterance. He clapped his 
hand upon the spot, and, of course, dropped 
the hive. The buzzing that followed would 
have done credit to a May-day swarm. The 
way we all vacated the field in favour of the 
enemy can only be described as an ignomi¬ 
nious fiight. 

We didn’t have honeycomb for supper 
that evening, but we passed a restless night, 
for we had all suffered more or less, fortu¬ 
nately mainly about the legs. It was a 
sight, indeed, to see us comparing notes— 
that is, wounds. Bomehow, Podgy Smith 
Buffered least. Jack Brag said it was on 
account of his superabundance of fat. Podgy 
retorted it was most probable that he was 
not BO thin-skinned as some he could name. 

All the next day half-stupefied bees cropped 

{To be continued.) 


up in the least expected places. Numbers 
were in the schoolroom, possibly taken there 
on our clothes the previous evening. They 
interfered not a little with the school routine, 
and in the end we were granted a half-holiday. 

James, with a veil over his face and gloves 
on his hands, not forgetting to have his 
trousers tied tightly round the bottoms, set 
up the fallen hive on its stand. And there it 
was allowed to remain. The Doctor had had 
enough bee-taking for one season. 

When the remaining hives were peacefully 
gathered to rest on the following night, the 
" taken ” hives were brought in. And then 
we had a feed indeed. "Why,” as Podgy 
Smith ejaculated, with his mouth full of 
honeycomb, " who’d care for a few stings 
when they can get such prime honey as 
this?” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” 
grumbled Jack Brag. " Our legs are now as 
big as yours; but it ain’t natural! ” 

One other incident, boys, and I have 
done. 

Young Green had a holiday, so it was not 
until the second day after the bees were 
taken that he stood before the Doctor. We 
had told him all. 

" Green I ” was the stem address. “ You 
gave me incorrect information.” 

" Didn’t you melt the brimstone before you 
put it on the paper, sir ? ” was the innocent 
rejoinder. 

" Green, you are a—ahem—you should be 
careful when you give explanations.” 


O F all the forms of verse whose structure is 
based upon the recurrence of a refrain, 
the villanelle is the one which is most 
certain, in unskilful hands, to turn out 
something hopelessly silly. This is because 
the refrain occupies a far larger proportion 
of the poem than in any other metre, with 
the exception of the triolet, which is so 
minute and slight as to stand almost by 
itself. 

In a villanelle the refrain occupies eight 
lines out of a total of nineteen, and therefore 
recurs so frequently that it certainly does 
seem to lay it open to the complaint of a 
humorous writer, who published in Punch 
a few years ago an excellent villanelle on 
the refrain 

" I do not like the villanelle— 

This tinkle of a muffin-bell.” 

But nevertheless there are some very beauti¬ 
ful poems in this metre both in French and 
English. Of the latter, perhaps one of the 
most successful that has ever been published 
is by the "long-haired apostle of culture,” 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. It is entitled "Theocri¬ 
tus,” and begins, 

" O Singer of Persephone! 

In the dim meadows desolate. 

Dost thou remember Sicily? ” 

The rules of this metre are fairly simple. 
It consists, as has already been said, of 
nineteen lines divided into six stanzas, of 
which all except the last contain three lines 
each. Only two rhymes are permitted 
throughout, one for the first and third lines 
in each stanza, and the other for the middle 
line. The third line of each stanza is a 
refriun supplied alternately from the first 


THE GEABTTS. 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a., 

A}Uhor The Ballade," **Rondeaux and Tf-iolets," etc. 

in. —THE VILLANELLE AND PANTOUU. 
and third line of the first stanza, while the 
last verse ends with these two lines coming 
together in the same order as in the first. 

The first specimen here given represents 
what a certain unfortunate school-master 
thought, but carefully abstained from saying, 
in answer to a remark dropped in conversa¬ 
tion by the parent of a lump of a youth 
whose mind contained about as much intelli¬ 
gence as an average mud-bank. She said 
confidingly, “ You know, I am really rather 
afraid that poor Bobbie is not very acute,” 
and he, with great politeness, indicated what 
she understood to be a reluctant and some¬ 
what deprecatory acquiescence, lyhat really 
passed through his mind, however, was some¬ 
thing of the following nature: 

Villanelle of the Lazy Lout. 

No, I don’t think you’d call him acute! 

He is grossly and shamelessly slack— 

The great thick-headed indolent brute. 

If you ask him a question he’s mute. 

For of thinking he hasn’t the knack: 

No, I don’t think you’d call him acute! 

You may toil, but you’ll gather no fruit; 

He is proof against culture’s attack— 

The great thick-headed indolent brute. 

Why 1 he can’t tell Cavour from Canute; 

Nor a tenpenny nail from a tack! 

No, I don’t &ink you’d call him acute 1 
And you long, with the toe of your boot. 

To admonish his obstinate back— 

The great thick-headed indolent brute. 

He is calm when you thunder and hoot. 

And unmoved tho’ you batter and whack; 
No, I don’t think you’d call him acute— 

The great thick-headed indolent brute 1 


The nature and number of the feet in the 
lines is entirely a matter of taste, as was 
originally the number of lines in the whole 
poem; but the nineteen-line model was 
established by a French writer, named Jean 
Passerat, and is noy^ universally accepted. 

The next instance represents a very fa¬ 
miliar incident—an unfortunate youth en¬ 
deavouring to say the "rep,” which he has 
forgotten, or, even more probably, had never 
really learnt. The alteration of the refrain 
in the last line, which is permissible enough 
in a weak production of this kind, would not 
of course be admitted in a serious villanelle. 

VUlaneile of the Unknown *^Rep.'* 

Ah, now I’ve got it 1 -er-er—n-no, 

That’s not it either; let mo see— 

Oh dear, oh dear! how does it go? 

It’s all about the gales that blow 
When Neptune stirs the stormy sea; 

Ah, now I’ve got it I -er-er—n-no; 

I knew it half an hour ago. 

But now it’s slipped my memory. 

Oh dear, oh dear 1 how does it go ? 

I’m certain to get turned, I know: 
Comfound it all! What can it be ? 

Ah, now I’ve got it ! er-er—n-no. 

That’s wrong again, eh? “Precious low,” 
I think you said, sir ? Yes, that’s me ! 

Oh dear, oh dear! how does it go ? 

" Disgraceful 1 You’ve been idling I So 
Come in and write it out at three 1 ” 

Ah, now I’ve got it! -er-er—n-no. 

Oh dear, oh dear I Here is a go! 

Unlike all the other metres which have 
been dealt with in this series, the Pantoum 
is not of French origin, but is a poetical 



invention of the Malays. It has, however, 
been adopted with success by many French 
writers of strict forms, and so has come 
almost to be regarded as one of the French 
metres. The scheme of the Pantoiim is that 
the second and fourth lines of each verse 
form the first and third lines of the one that 
follows it. This goes on for an unlimited 
number of verses, and then, to be really 
eomplete, it should end, os in the following 
instance, with the first and third lines of the 
first verse recurring as the second and 
fourth lines of the last ; but this is not 
considered indispensable. The fact that 
the second line of every verse must also be 
capable of standing by itself as an opening 
line makes this metre very difficult, as well 
as rather forced and unnatural. It is, in fact, 
necessarily somewhat in the style known to 
musicians as staccato, which may perhaps 
be expressed by the word “jerky.” For this 
reason the most successful Pantoums have 
been those describing some scene in which 
the recurrence of some cry, or sound, is 
naturally to be expiected. An instance of this 
is Mr. Austin Dobson's account of the trials 
of being in London in the summer; in which 
occur the lines: 

There is that woman ^ain. 

“ Strawberries ! fourpenoe a pottle I ” 
Thought gets dry in the brain, 

Ink gets dry in the bottle. 

“ Strawberries I fourpence a pottle ! ” 

Oh, for the green of a lane. 

Ink gets dry in the bottle ; 

“ Buzz ” goes a fly on the pane! 

The following is an account of the experi¬ 
ences of a boy whose views on the subject of 
early rising evidently coincided with those of 
Thomas Hood which he expressed in the well- 
known poem ending with the words : 

** One BO prodigiously fond of stirring 
Must be a spooti.” 

It has, however, the great advantage of 
possessing an excellent moral, namely, 
always get up when the bell rings, unless 
you are anxious to get “ six ” from the 
Head. 

PAJTTOrM. 

From between tJie sheets. 

Tubs goes that brute of a bell; 

Oh, what a shindy it makes I 
I call it a regular sell 

To hear such a row when one wakes. 

Oh, what a shindy it makes 
Every one starting to dress I 
To hear such a row, when one wakes, 

Is more beastly than words can express. 
Every one starting to dress 1 
Getting up is no end of a bore; 

It’s more beastly than words can express; 

I shall lie here a few minutes more. 

Getting up is no end of a bore; 

I must own it’s a thing that 1 hate. 

I shall lie here a few minutes more, 

But, my goodness, I mustn’t be late. 

I must own it’s a thing that I hate 
To turn out of a jolly warm bed; 

But, my goodness, I mustn’t be late— 

I don’t want to get ” six ” from the Head. 
To turn out of a jolly warm bed— 

Well 1 it’s healthy, I’ve always been told; 
I don’t want to get “ six ” from the Head, 

So here goes I Brrr I It’s horribly cold ! 

Well 1 It’s healthy, I’ve always been told, 
When your tub is all covered with ice; 

So here goes I Brrr 1 It’s horribly cold I 
I call it too dear at the price. 

When your tub is all covered with ice. 

All your feeling it quickly benumbs; 

I call it too dear at the price. 

When your fingers all freeze into thumbs. 
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All your feeling it quickly benumbs. 

How on earth can you do up your boots 
When your fingers all freeze into thumbs ? 

Out comes tlio lace by the roots ! 

How on earth can you do up your boots 
In very much less than a minute ? 

Out comes the lace by the roots; 

Oh, where is my stud ? I must pin it. 


In very much less than a minute 
I’m in for a jolly good row. 

Ob, where is my stud ? I must pin it. 
Blow 1 It’s all up with me now'. 


I’m in for a jolly good row; 

, I call it a regular sell. 

. I Blow! It’s all up with mo now — 

’ j There goes that brute of a bell! 


THE SCOTTISH NATIOHAL GAME OF GOLF. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n. 


** ^OLF,” it has been said by some one who 

Ijr could neither walk nor play, “is an 
old man’s game.” Well, if it is, all I have 
to say is, that a great majority of the old 
men are a deal tougher and hardier than Uie 
young ones. But the saying is like most 
sayings, a popular delusion and fallacy. No 
one who is not in fairly good form should 
begin to learn golf, or he will soon find him¬ 
self as hipped and sore and weary, as if he 
had a hard day’s work with the scythe in the 
hayfield. 

But I know no form of athletic exercise 
much better adapted for giving strength to 
the muscles and heart itself; for filling the 
lungs with pure fresh air, aud for expanding 
the chest. In this respect it is even better 
than the other great Scottish game of curling, 
because in the latter, although the excitement 
is very high, you are not so constantly moving, 
and while standing about are apt to catch a 
chiU. 

Curling, I fear, will never become popular 
in England, owing to the scarcity of ice, 
unless indeed artificial ponds can be made, 
that would become right for the “roaring 
game ” in a single night’s frost. In the 
north of Scotland every village almost has its 
pond. This pond does excellent duty in 
summer as a lawn tennis ground, and is 
flooded for curling in winter. But the best 
games on the ice take place on the big lochs. 
Here skating, curling, ice hockey, and many 
other games may be seen going on at once. 
Just imagine a lake some seven to ten miles 
long by three or four miles wide, covered with 
black clear smooth ice a foot thick, and you 
may imagine the winter delights of such a 
recreation ground. 

But it is golf I mean to speak of in this 
paper. 

** March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale, 

March, march, march forward in order, 

England will many a day, tell of the bloody fray. 

When the blue iMnucts marched over the border.** 

But the blue bonnets, since those wild 
days, have marched over the border with far 
more peaceful intent, namely, to teach their 
English brothers golf. And it is truly sur¬ 
prising how a love for the game has spread 
south of the Tweed. We have links now in 
England that rival in extent the far-famed 
links of Aberdeen or St. Andrews itself. 

A links, too, is often mapped out in England 
under circumstances of much difficulty. A 
friend of mine has lately been prospecting a 
links on the south coast, which will not only 
lead over an ugly marsh, but over fences, 
muddy ditches, and one stream at least that 
only “ hare and hounds ” would care to cross. 
Never mind; he is a spirited Saxon, and he 
will have his links right enough. 

The links betwixt Deal and Sandwich is a 
very fine one, and that at Yarmouth—super¬ 
intended by my friend Dr. Brown, r.n., of 
the Naval Hospital there—is even a better. 

So I say to you boys, especially that sec¬ 
tion of you‘that is constantly asking the 
editor for a receipt to make the calves grow 
big, join a golf club if you are anywhere 


near a links. Never mind though you may 
have a five or six mile walk to the links, 
that will do you a world of good. I know 
Scotchmen that walk ten miles and over to 
the links, play all day, and come whistling 
home in the evening. So take courage. 

The word “links” is not correctly trans¬ 
lated by the English term “ common.” 
“ Downs ” is a better word, is a long stretch 
of rough or smooth grassy land by the sea. 
Though covered with “ benty” grass, it is 
really a stretch of sand reclaimed from the 
sea by natural process, as witness the links 
of Al^rdeen, Yarmouth, and the sand hills of 
Deal. 

Well, when you join a club, you will be 
furnished with a code of rules for playing; I 
believe, too, that there arc books written on 
golf, though I have never seen one. A book 
on golf should be cheap—not more than six¬ 
pence or a shilling—practical, and to the 
point. 

There is, by the way, the Ancient and 
Royal Golf Club of St. Andrews, and by 
these rules the game is played. I will 
presently give a brief epitome of tliem, and I 
feel sure they will be found useful to would-be 
golfers. One or two hints first and fore¬ 
most, however. 

The dress. —A tweed suit of knickerbockers 
by all means, the coat to be that loose 
sack business, I don’t know what tailors call 
it, but it has pleats and a band round the 
waist. The “ knicks ” to be loose rather, 
certainly not tight. The tweed should bo 
a light Scotch one, and braces ought not 
to be worn, but a belt. Braces, in my 
opinion, interfere with the free action of the 
shoulders, and prevent you from hitting 
home. The cap may be a Tam o’ Shanter, 
but I much prefer the little Glengarry, 
such as is universal now in the army as 
a forage cap. It sticks to the head in the 
highest wind, and becomes most young 
fellows. Let the shoes be Scotch brogues, 
uppers soft, with a broad welt and broad 
heel. 

Tools. —There are quite a lot of these, 
but the beginner need not buy them all 
at once, till he knows how to play fairly 
well. But we have the play club, the putter, 
the cUek, heavy and light irons, three or four 
kinds of spoons, the grass driver, and the 
nibUek. 

No wonder the accomplished player wants 
a boy called the “caddie” or “cuddie” to 
follow him up and carry his tools. 

You must have a good stiffish-shafted 
play-club, anyhow, for big shots from the 
tee and elsewhere when you get your ball in 
a good place. Yon must have a putter and 
a cleek. It is with the putter the most 
scientific part of the play is made, and it 
should be excellently well chosen, so much 
depends on having a good one. The cleek 
is a generally useful tool, and on emergency, 
if you know how to use it, you can do pretty 
much anything with it. Its chief use, how¬ 
ever, is getting the ball from hazards out of 
bushes, pits, furze, etc. 

Regarding the use of the play-club, I say in 
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the Book of the Household, it must 
have a strong shaft, not too supple or 
springy, the head of medium weight and 
well proportioned. Whenever the ball lies 
in a good position along the links or green 
this club may be used. When playing it is 
firmly grasped at one end, the fists being 
closed over it and close together, so as to 
give plenty of swing and power. The head 
of the club should describe as large an arc 
of a circle as possible; it should be raised 
therefore, or thrown back over the right 
shoulder, the hands being about on a level 
with the ear. This elevation is slow and 
studied, for the eyes are contemplating the 
ball. Though the descent of the club is 
very swift, as I have hinted, skill is of more 
value than strength of stroke. 

The position of the body is of great mo> 
ment when striking. The feet are well 
apart, and the whole posed so that not an 
ounce of weight is lost. 

Much skill is also shown in wielding the 
putter, which is used when the ball gets 
closer to the hole. The wrists are here 
brought into play. Distance must be neatly 
judg^, the player playing evenly, quickly, 
and with decision. 

Itemember the putter’s motto, “ Never up, 
never in,” and so it is better to go beyond 
the goal than not up to it. I 

In choosing your tools be sure to take 
some one with you who knows all about the 
game. In going to the links at first, go if 
possible with a friend who can play. In¬ 
deed, you will never get thoroughly up to 
the game unless you do. We have known 
men soon get sick of it through neglecting 
this piece of advice. 

By-and by you will get inured to the 
actual work of the game, and you will doubt¬ 
less become fascinated with it. 

The game seems simple enough. It is 
simply to drive the ball from one hole to 
another round the links or green into a final 
hole or goal in as small a number of strokes 
as possible, so that it is the lowest score 
that wins, and not the highest. The holes 
may be from four hundred to five hundred 
yards apart, so that to get up after the best 
of strokes you may have to use the driver. 
Besides, of course the ball may get into 
many awkward places, and may w’ant dif¬ 
ferent tools to extricate it from such 
hazards. 

The rules of the Royal St. Andrews Club 
are briefly as follows, and they should be 
most carefully studied before you think of 
joining a club or buying a tool. 

1. The game is usually played by two 
persons, one a side ; or four, two a side, play¬ 
ing alternately. It is begun by each party 
playing off a ball from the tee near the first 
hole. The courtesy of playing first is generally 
accorded to old captains of the club or 
members, but it may be settled by tossing. 
The hole is won by the player holing at 
fewest strokes, the reckoning of the game 
being made by the terms odds and like ; one 
move, two moves, etc. 

One round of the links, or eighteen holes, 
is usually reckoned a match. If in a double 
match one party should play twice in suc¬ 
cession, he loses the hole. 

2. Place of teeing .—The ball must be 
tee’d not nearer the hole than eight club 
lengths, and not farther than twelve, except 
under special circumstances, as when special 
ground has been marked by the conservator 
of the links, which shall he considered the 
teeing ground, and the balls must be tee’d 
within and not in advance of such marks. 

After the balls are struck off, the ball 
farthest from the hole towards which the 
parties are playing must be played first. 
When two parties meet on the putting green, 
the party first there may claim the privilege 
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of holing »out; and any party coming up ' 
must wait till the other party has played out 
the hole, and on no account play their balls 
up to annoy those putting. No party can 
play his tee’d ball till tliose in front have 
played their second strokes. I 

3. Changing the balls.—The balls struck 

off from the tee must not be changed, 
touched, or moved, till the hole is played 
out (except in striking, and in the cases pro¬ 
vided for by Rules 8 and 17). If two parties 
are at a loss to know the one ball from the 
other, neither must be lifted tiU they are 
both agreed. I 

4. Lifting balls, clubs, etc. —All loose im- j 

pediments may be taken away when the 
ball lies on grass, if within a club length of ' 
the ball. When a ball lies in a hazard there j 
shall be no impression made nor obstacle ; 
removed before the ball is struck out. If , 
the ball lies within a club’s length of a | 
washing-tub, said tub may be lifted away, or ^ 
if on clothes the ball may be removed behind 
them. ; 

6. Entitled to see the ball. —When the | 
ball is covered with fog (moss), bents, or , 
furze, etc., so much may be pushed aside ! 

I as to enable the player to see it. A ball . 
stuck fast in wet ground may be taken out I 
and placed loosely in the hole it has made. i 

6. CleariTig the putting green. —All loose | 
impediments may be lifted on the putting 
green on which the hole is placed (except as : 
declared in Rule 4), not to exceed twenty 
yards from the hole. But nothing can be 
moved, either on the course or putting green, 
if it is to move the ball out of its position. 

7. Liftmg balls. —When under certain con¬ 
ditions the balls lie within six inches of each 
other, that nearer the hole must be lifted 

I till the other is played, then carefully re¬ 
placed. 

8. Ball in water. —Here in a foursome ; 
match the player or his partner may take it , 

I out, change it, tee it and play from behind, 

I the hazard being a stroke. The ball, how*- 
j ever, is to bo tee’d on the line where it entered 
the burn on the opposite side to the hole | 
played for. 

y. Hubs of the green. —\Vhatever happens ‘ 
to a ball by accident, such as striking any 
one, etc., is reckoned a rub of the green and 
must be submitted to. But if the player’s 
i ball strike his opponent or his caddie or clubs, 

I the opponent loses the hole. If the player | 

I himself touches the ball and displaces it he 
loses the hole. But if he plays it inadver¬ 
tently, and his opponent also plays the w’rong 
I ball, they thinking them their own, it is too 
I late to claim the penalty, and the hole must 
be played out with the changed balls. If, 
however, the mistake occurs from wrong in¬ 
formation given by one party to the other, 
the penalty cannot be claimed. If the 
player’s ball be played away by mistake or 
lifted by a third pai*ty, the player must drop 
a ball as near the spot as possible without a 
penalty. 

10. Ball lost. —In this case the player tees 
another ball as near the spot as possible, losing 
both the distance and a stroke. If the original 
ball be found before he has struck, the first 
must continue the one to be played. 

11. Club breaking. —This must be con¬ 
sidered a stroke, if the part of the club re¬ 
maining in the player’s hand strikes the 
ground or passes the ball. 

12. Holing the ball.—This must be done 
firmly and honestly, without mark or line, and 
not on an opponent’s ball if not on the way 
to the hole. Nor if his opponent’s ball be is 
the player entitled to play with greater force 
than will send the ball up. Either party 
may remove sand gently and without stamp¬ 
ing from around the hole. In holing out 
either party is entitled to have the flagstick 
removed from the hole. 


13. Unplayable balls .—In a match, every 
ball must be played wherever it lies (but see 
Rules 4 and 8), or in any of the holes or short 
holes made for golfing except the hole played 
for at the time, in which case it may be lifted, 
dropped behind the hazard, and played with¬ 
out losing a stroke. In all cases when a ball 
has to be dropped the party doing so must 
front the hole to which he is playing within 
a club’s length, and drop the ball behind him 
from his head. 

14. Asking advice .—This can only be done 
from his partner, his own or his partner’s 
caddie. 

15. DisptUcs .—Must be settled by the cap¬ 
tain or senior member, or by a council. 

16. Parties passing each other .—Any one 
having lost a ball and incurred delay may be 
passed by the other party coming up. 
Parties with caddies may pass those carrying 
their own clubs. 

17. Balls splittir.g .—A fresh ball may be 
put down where the largest part lies. 

18. Breaking rules .—When no penalty is 
specially mentioned for breaking a rule the 
loss of the hole shall be considered that 
penalty. 

N.B.—Duo warning to be given to parties 
on the course by the player (or his caddie) 
calling “ Fore ” previous to striking the ball. 

No looker-on to interfere with the game in 
any way whatever. 

These then are a fair digest of the Royal 
Club rules, and, as already said, they should 
be most carefully studied. 

The benefits that accrue to strong young 
men from playing are many. There is the 
walk to the links, usually a long one, the 
charming excitement of the play that takes 
one’s mind so completely away from home 
cares, study, or office work, thus resting the 
brain; there is the breathing of fresh, pure 
air, and a form of perfect exercise that 
strengthens every limb and expands the 
chest. All conduce to health, and oftentimes 
make a man of a youth who except for 
such play might have remained a puny lad. 

It may be played all the year round too in 
open weather, and ladies may also take part 
in the game, and indeed often do. 

Therefore, although golf bo one of my own 
national (Scottish) games, I must be par¬ 
doned for most heartily recommending it. 
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OVT WITH A WATEB-NET 

By Eev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s., 

Author of “ OvA ttUh a 8wetp~net^* ** Out teith a BeaUnff-sfictt** etc., fie. 


m. I^OLLUscs. These will ftlmost certainly 
llL be represented in our pond by | 
more than one kind of water-snail. We 
ought, for instance, to find several examples 
of the pond-snail [Limnaa stagnalis), which 
often grows to quite a large size, and may 
be easily known by its long, pointed, spiral 
form, and by the singular thinness of its shell. | 

This is not a particularly attractive creature ! 
to look at, but is nevertheless remarkable 
enough in its way; for it seems to have 
grasped the theory of sailing, or rather of | 
drifting, and will float along for really wonder- ' 
fal distances if it should happen to live in a i 
stream. All that it has to do when it wishes 
to set out upon its travels is to climb to some ’ 
aquatic plant until it reaches the surface of | 
the water, hollow its ** foot ” {i.e., that part of \ 
the body which can be protruded out of the | 
shell, and is used in walking) into a kind of , 
boat, and then launch itself forth, and allow | 
the current to carry it whithersoever it will. ' 
Sometimes one may see quite a squadron of ' 
these venturesome little fellows floating along j 
in company, quite undisturbed by their fre- ! 
qnent collisions with the objects which lie in j 
their path. But if a stone be thrown into 
the water they take the alarm directly, and , 
in a few seconds every snail has drawn in its 
“ foot,’ ’ and sunk to the bottom of the stream, j 

We are pretty well sure, too, to meet with 
the Planorbis [Planorbis vortex), which is | 
flat instead of conical, and looks as if it had ! 
been sat upon while it was soft. In general | 
appearance, in fact, it reminds one very ' 
strongly of a Catherine-wheel. | 

It is always as well to have a few of the 
smaller water-snails in the aquarium, for { 
they will keep the glass free from those j 
microscopical green plants which cover them I 
so quickly, and so entirely prevent one from j 
watching the prisoners within. Only, as 
they are very fond of wandering, and seem 
as happy out of the water as in, it will be | 
necessary to cover the vessel in which they | 
are placed, so as to keep their rambling ten- 1 
dencies in check. 

1 have sometimes had these little shells 
in my fishing-net in such numbers that they 
rattl^ like castanets as I drew them out of 
the water, and had to be baled out, literally 
by the double handful. And for some reason 
which I have not been able to fathom, 1 have 
never found much else in the net at the same 
time. 

IV. Insects. These will probably be the 
most abundant of all. 

We may expect to find several specimens of 
the great water-beetle {Dyticus marginoMs). 
Him we may easily know by his great size 
(he is about an inch and a quarter in length, 
fuid bulky in proportion), by the dull yellow 
of the lower surface of his body, and by the 
narrow yellow band which borders his thorax 
and wing-cases. And he will squeeze out a 
whitish and evil-smelling fluid from the joints 
of his armour, by way of expressing his dis¬ 
pleasure at his capture. 

This big beetle is one of the most interest¬ 
ing inhabitants of the pond. 

In the first place, he is such a remarkably 
excellent swimmer. Look at his hinder legs, 
and yon will see that they are practically 
transformed into oars. Not only are they 
flat, broad, and long, and set just at the 
proper angle to be of the greatest service, 
but they are fringed along their inner edges 
with a row of stiff, stout, glossy bristles, set 
so closely side by side that the water cannot 
pass between them. These bristles spread 
ont when the stroke is made, and have the 
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effect of just about doubling the width of the 
limb, vhien the legs are drawn up again, 
however, in readiness for the follcrwing stroke, 
they turn sideways, so as to offer their edge 
instead of their flat surface to the water, 
while the bristles collapse, so as to afford no 
resistance. The beetle “ feathers ” its legs, 
in fact, just as the “ jolly young waterman ” 
feathered his oars, with skill and dex¬ 
terity.” 

Then, in the second place, our beetle is 
such a very excellent diver. All good swim¬ 
mers, you know, are accomplished divers, 
and he is no exception to the rule. ,And he 
can stay under water for half an hour at a 
time without any inconvenience, and even 
for much longer still if the necessity of the 
case should require it. 

I once made an experiment with one of my 
pet water-beetles in order to see how long 
he could stay under water when he was really 
put to it. Placing the big glass jar in which 
he lived just in front of me as I sat at my 
desk, I noted the time when he dived, and 
kept myself in readiness to give him a sharp 
tap with a pencil whensoever he should 
attempt to rise to the surface. After about 
twenty minutes he let go his foothold, and 
began slowly to float upwards. A poke with 
the pencil, however, sent him down again in 
a great hurry, and he remained clinging to 
one of the stones for quite another quarter of an 
hour. At the end of that time be attempted 
to rise again, and received another tap, with 
the same result. And when at last he could 
hold out no longer, but pushed past the 
pencil and obtained his much needed gasp of 
fresh air, he had been under water for only 
three minutes short of an hour and a half. 

Of course he had not remained all that 
time without breathing at all; for, like all the 
other water-beetles, he is able, when he dives, 
to take down with him sufficient air for quite a 
number of respirations. If you look at him 
sideways, you will see that his wing-cases 
are very convex ; if you were to lift up both 
the wing-cases and the wings underneath 
them, you would also find that his body is 
very flat. Now this vacant space between 
the two serves as a kind of air-cistem. 
When it has to be re-charged, all that the 
beetle has to do is to poke the end of its 
body just above the surface of the water, 
open the wing-cases slightly, and close them 
again. By this simple operation the used-up 
air is expelled, and a fresh supply taken in 
in its place. And as the holes through 
which the air enters its system run along 
the back, instead of, as usual, along the sides 
of the body, the beetle is able to breathe 
quite comfortably while lying at the bottom 
of the water. 

One more point about its structure we 
must notice. Look at its front feet. If your 
captive be a male, you will see that the first 
three joints of these members are greatly 
swollen, so as to form an almost circular pad. 
And when we turn this pad upside down, 
and look at it through a microscope, we find 
that it is set with numbers upon numbers of 
tiny suckers. Every one of them has an 
apparatus for exhausting the air, and by 
their aid the beetle is able to climb even the 
smooth glass walls of an aquarium. 

For it often leaves the water for a turn 
the air, and is, indeed, almost as good at flying 
as at swimming. Generally it travels by 
night, and it has an odd way, when it sees 
a pond beneath it, of suddenly folding its 
wings and allowing it^lf to fall from a 
height into the water. Sometimes, however, 


it mistakes the glittering roof of a green¬ 
house for water, and comes down with a 
thud upon that; and I was once told by a 
nursery gardener (only I didn’t quite believe 
him) that on moonlight nights the water- 
beetles came “ pattering down ” on his green¬ 
houses ” like hail ” I 

You can easily tell the female great water- 
beetle, not only by the absence of the pads 
upon her front feet, but also by the hair- 
lined furrows on her wing-cases. I regret to 
say that both she and her husband are very 
quarrelsome creatures, and, worse still, thiU 
&ey are terrible cannibals! I kept a pair in 
a large glass vessel together once, and they 
got on very well for about a fortnight. But 
one morning, when I went into my study, the 
lady was still in the jar, but there were only 
two or three small pieces of the gentleman. 
And one of those—a hind leg, I think—was 
just being polished off by his by no means dis¬ 
consolate widow. First she picked a quarrel, 
you see, and then she picked her husband. 

The grub of this water-beetle is a curious 
creature, by no means pretty, and with a 
pair of great sickle-like jaws. When it seizes 
a victim, one finds it rather difficult to under¬ 
stand how it eats it; for it does not nip off 
pieces and swallow them, but simply hol^ on 
for an hour or so, and then lets go. By that 
time, however, very little of the prisoner 
remains except its empty skin *, in some 
mysterious manner all its juices have been 
sucked away. But the secret is revealed 
when we find that the jaws are hollow, and 
perforated at the tip, very much like the 
poison fangs of a serpent; so that the juices 
of the victim are really flowing through them 
all the time that they are so tightly closed. 

Just where the wing-cases of your beetle 
join, at the border of the thorax, you will see 
a small triangular plate. This, from its 
shape, is called the scutellum; and if you can 
catch a great water-beetle in which the 
scutellum is yellow instead of brown, you 
will have got hold of a good thing. 

There will be lots of other water-beetles in 
the pond. There is the AcUius, which is 
something like the great water-beetle, but 
only about half as big, and there are the 
shiny black and marbled AgaM; the pretty 
little Hydropori and HalipU, looking like 
small seeds famished with a set of long legs; 
and a lot of whirligigs dashing^anerrily about 
on the surface. 

These last are curious beetles. They are 
apparently consumed with curiosity to know 
what is going on both in the air above and 
the water below; and so they have their 
eyes divided in the middle, the upper half 
being adapted for aerial vision, and the lower 
half for aquatic. And they are always exe¬ 
cuting a curious dance, without any partners 
and without any rules, except that no beetle 
is ever to go more than two or three inches 
in a straight line. You will get as many as 
you want at the first sweep of the net; and 
if you mount a few on cardboard, in approved 
fashion, with all the legs out, you will have 
proved yourself a proficient in “ setting.” 

But if you are unhappily endowed with 
a hot and hasty temper, or if you happen 
to be lacking in the inestimable virtue of 
patience, let me recommend you, earnestly 
recommend you, to catch a dozen specimens 
of a little water-beetle called Hyphydrus 
ovatus, and try to set them. They are about 
as big as a No. 1 shot, and of very much the 
same shape; and you may know them, 
further, by the bright reddish colour of their 
under surface. Make up your mind before 
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yoa begin that you will set the whole dozen, 
neatly and evenly, and with all their legs and 
antenncB out, without giving vent to a hasty 
ejaculation, or stamping your foot upon the 
ground, or shying cardboard and beetles and 
^1 behind the fire. It will be a tough fight to 
keep your temper; about the hardest, in fact, 
that you have ever had in your life. But if 
you succeed you may congratulate yourself 
on having conquered your infirmity, and may 
take rank thenceforward among the meekest 
and most sweet-tempered of mankind! 

AiiONo the weeds and loose rubbish which 
we dredge up in the net we are pretty well 
sure to find a Dragon-fly grub. And this is 
a creature with two features of great interest, 
one at each end of its body. In front it has 
the “ mask,” which you will see, in the form 
of an almost square homy plate, lying just 
beneath the head. Hold the insect carefully 
between your finger and thumb, take a pin, 
and with it unfold the mask. You will find 
that this consists of several joints, the last of 
which is furnished with a pair of strong, 
curved jaws. This organ is used in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. When the grub catches 
sight of a tadpole, or a small fish, or perhaps 
even another grub like itself, it swims quietly 
beneath it, and then, stretching out the 
mask, seizes the victim with the powerful 
jaws at the tip. By folding the mask the 
prisoner is dragged down to the mouth, and 
there held firmly by one pair of jaws while the 
other pair pick it to pieces and devour it. 

The other notable feature in this grub is 
more remarkable still. At the end of its 
body you will see a little tuft, consisting of 
several sharp points. If you keep the grub 
in captivity for a little, you will also be sur¬ 
prised to find that you cannot see how it 
swims. It glides along through the water 
with perfect ease, and some little speed ; but 
there is nothing to show how it does so. It 
has no swimming legs, like the water-beetles, 
neither has it a bro^ and flexible tail, like 
the newts. And the mystery can only be 
solved by again taking the grub out of the 
water, and examining its tail, just as we have 
already examined its head. Then we shall 


find that the points of the spike which we 
noticed can separated, and that they 
cover the entrance to a circular tube, about 
big enough to admit an ordinary steel knitting- 
needle, which runs through almost the whole 
length of the body. This is the swimming 
tube, and is used by first being filled with 
water, and then suddenly contracted. The 
result, of course, is that a jet of water is forced 
shaipiy acting on the water 

behind, drives the insect sharply forward, 
just as a sky-rocket is driven into the air by 
the reaction of the torrent of gas which 
comes rushing out of its mouth. The 
Dragon-fly grub, in fact, is a natural water- 
rocket, with the added advantage of being 
able to alter its course at will. 

Water-boatmen will be plentiful. Take 
care how you handle ’these, for the stout, 
sharp beak can inflict a rather painful 
wound. I was once bitten by a water-boat¬ 
man which I was incautiously examining, and 
my finger swelled up to nearly double its 
size, and ached for hours afterwards; so that 
I think a drop of poison must be introduced 
into the puncture. And one day I was 
looking at a boatman as I held him between 
my finger and thumb, and distinctly saw a 
small drop of milky fluid appear for an in¬ 
stant at the tip of the beak, and then vanish, 
and most probably this was the poison. 

You may always know a water-boatman by 
his habit of swimming upon his back. He is 
fond of basking in the sun, with his long, 
oar-like hind legs stretched out on either 
side of him. But at the slightest alarm he 
will dive beneath the surface, and, as he 
breathes in just the same manner as the 
water-beetles, you are not likely to see him any 
more unless you fetch him out with the net. 

The water-scorpion lives down among the 
dead leaves and other rubbish at the bottom 
of the water, for he seems to know that he 
matches these in colour, and so lurks among 
them on the chance of seizing an unwary 
victim. Those great jaw-like organs which 
ho holds out so menacingly in front of his 
body are not jaws at all, but legs, although he 
uses them like jaws in the way of seizing his 
prey. And that long double spike at the end 


of his body is a breathing tube, the end of 
which will project above the water while he 
is lying in wait below, and so relieve him 
from the necessity of rising to the surface 
whenever he requires a breath of fresh air. 

But the oddest organ of this kind is the 
so-called “ tail ” of the rat-tailed maggot, or 
grub of the common drone-fly ; for this, which 
answers the same purpose as the tail-spike of 
the water-scorpion, is telescopic, and can be 
increased or diminished in length in propor¬ 
tion to the depth of the water. Thus if a 
shower comes on, all that the maggots have to 
do, as they lie buried in the mud, is to throw 
out a little more tail. And by-and-by, when 
the level of the water falls, they can take it 
in again as easily. 

Y. Spiders. Only one of these inhabits our 
ponds, and that is the well-known water- 
spider. It is a most interesting creature, and 
a charming inmate of the aquarium; but it 
has been captured in such numbers by the 
London dealers that it is now scarcely to be 
found anywhere for miles around the metro¬ 
polis. I once found it in hundreds in a 
pond just on the borders of Epping Forest; 
but this has lately been cleared out, and I 
doubt whether the spider is to be found 
there now. 

If you are fortunate enough to come across 
it, take half a dozen specimens home, and 
keep them in a glass vessel by themselves. 
You must have some water-plants growing in 
the water, and if you can put just a little 
piece of rock or stone work in the middle, 
upon which your prisoners can air them¬ 
selves, they will like it all the better. 

If you are exceptionally lucky, you may 
see them building their nests, and filling 
them with air afterwards by the simple 
process of getting underneath them, and 
shaking out the bubbles which have clung to 
the long hair of their bodies. In these nests, 
which are shaped somewhat like thimbles, 
the eggs are laid and the young ones brought 
up. So that the duties of the mother spider 
are exceptionally heavy, since she has not 
only to procure food for her numerous off¬ 
spring, but also to supply them with fresh air. 
(the end.) 
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T his year, like the last, is to be noteworthy 
for its county cricket. We are to have 
no visitors, but are to devote our entire 
attention to home affairs, and make the best 
of them for our profit and improvement. 
What the sensation of the season is to be 
no one knows; last year it was the coming 
of Somersetshire, and the defeat by the new¬ 
comer of the champion county. Assuredly, 
if ever a county made good its claim to enter 
first-class company, it was at Taunton last 
August, when the home team beat Surrey 
by 130 runs. 

That was the best match of the year, 
played throughout in perfect weather on a 
perfect wicket, and won, like the ideal match 
of the story-books, with only a minute to 
spare. Such a match will be hard to beat, 
but we shall see. 

With more first class counties the fixture 
list for 1892 given herewith is a long one, and 
it will be strange if it docs not produce a 
great excitement and a great surprise. For 
the first time, it will be noticed that the card 
is complete, every county playing every county 
out and home 

Last year we had more than our allowance of 
rain. Of the sixty-eight county matches fifty- 
three were played'out and thirteen were drawn, 
owing to bad weather; one was abandoned 
altogether as hopeless for the same cause. 
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and one was unfinished owing to high 
scoring. Surrey more than held its own, 
and came out farther ahead than before, 
though the glory of winning all its matches 
was again denied it. Lancashire again was 
second, but at a longer interval; Middlesex 
moved up from seventh place to third; Notts 
moved from fifth place to fourth ; Kent 
dropped from third to fifth ; Somerset came 
from without the ring and took possession of 
the sixth place; Sussex at last rose in the world, 
and installed itself in the rear of the new¬ 
comer; Yorkshire went down from fourth 
place to eighth; and Gloucestershire simply 
went to pieces and struggled in a shockingly 
bad ninth, winning just as many matches as 
Surrey lost. Some one, however, must bo 
last, and it would be a poor cricket season in 
which the counties merely kept their old 
places; though a range from 10 points to 
the good to 8 points to the bad is rather 
too wide for first-class company. 

The highest innings of the year was 
Surrey’s 449 against Somerset at the Oval; 
^e lowest was Gloucestershire’s 26 against 
^merset at Cheltenham, and the lowest the 
county has ever made within its own boun¬ 
daries. Taken altogether, the scoring of the 
counties came out at a little over 16 a 
wicket, the bat not doing as well against the 
ball as usual, owing quite as much to the 
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weather as to the strength of professional 
bowling, which was never greater than now. 
One of the features of modem cricket is the 
steady elimination of luck. The mowing 
machine and the heavy roller, and selected 
grass seeds ”—due we presume to the better 
technical education of the seedsman—are 
making our pitches more and more in favour 
of the bowler ; those little lumps of grass 
that would so embarrassingly spoil the art- 
fullest twist and spin have almost gone from 
first-class grounds, and on a velvety sward as 
level and true as a drumhead the flight 
of the ball has few interferences. First-class 
bowling, in short, is in much the same case as 
first-class cycling, and in considering the im¬ 
provement of the records we should not forget 
the improvement of the track. 

Another point that should be taken into 
consideration in comparisons with the past 
is the proportion of the number of runs to 
the drawn matches. Buns under the new 
rule as to declaring an innings closed are 
not made uselessly, and many an innings is 
out short at 200 that would have extended 
to 300 under the old code. It is cheering 
to find how satisfactorily this new rule is 
working, as well as the five balls to the over 
arrangement, which, together with it, has per¬ 
mitted of so many matches being played out. 

But no rules can deal with weather. 
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Weather will have its way, as it certainly hod 
it in the last Gentlemen and Players match 
at Lord’s. Such a thunderstorm as then 
drew a match is a rarity; in a few minutes 
most of the ground was actually under water, 
and the tennis-court rose from quite an ex¬ 
tensive lake. The Players did not ap¬ 
preciate the weather which put an end to 
their probable victory. They had been 
beaten at the Oval the week before, for the 
first time for ten years, and were naturally 
anxious to win the return which thus 
cruelly ended in water. This year the Lord’s 
match is to come first, on July 4, while the 
Oval match takes place on the follow'ing 
Monday, Eton and Harrow being fitted in on 


counties, however, that the chief interest of 
the cricket season rests, and to them we 
must devote the greater part of our attention. 

Gloucestershire, by way of a change, failed 
in its batting ; its two young bowlers, Murch 
and Roberts, did very well, and headed the 
averages with 15 runs a wicket each, while 
Dr. W. G. Grace and Woof, who took third 
and fourth places, did no worse than 16 and 
17 respectively. The batting was, however, 
a wonder for a Gloucestershire record, only 
two members of the team averaging over 20; 
Mr. Radcliffe heading the list with 22, to¬ 
wards which his 116 against Lancashire con¬ 
tributed largely. The only other personal 
score of over a hundred was made by Painter, 
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younger men. Out of the first twelve bats¬ 
men highest in last year’s averages, more 
than half were yet unborn when “W. G.” 
was champion of England. 

Kent earned the unenviable distinction of 
being the worst fielding team in county 
matches in 1891. The batting was not aa 
strong as it might have been ; but the bowl¬ 
ing was distinctly good, and only failed owing 
to the way in which catches were missed—in 
fact, the only chance the bowlers had was 
to go for the stumps, any other means of 
getting an opponent out being quite hopeless 
during such an epidemic of butter-fingers. 
The Canterbury week was very disappointing 
for the home players. The fint match, with 
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the Thursday between, so that the chief events 
of school and out of school cricket will again 
come conveniently together for those who 
would compare the men with the boys. 

People nowadays do not crowd to the 
Eton and Harrow match as they used to do. 
The most popular Lord’s match is that be¬ 
tween the Universities, at which last year’s 
daily attendance included nearly 10,000 who 
paid for admission. It was the fifty-seventh 
match, and Cambridge, as was generally 
expected, scored its twenty-ninth victory. 
Which is to win this year on June 30 is not 
so clear, though it would appear almost as 
if Oxford had the better chance, notwith¬ 
standing the superstitious idea that a thirtieth 
day will bring a thirtieth win. It is with the 


with 101 against Notts, but so poorly did he 
perform on other occasions, that his average 
was but a trifle over 14. Mr. Cranston, but 
a year ago the best left-hand bat in England, 
sank to 9, his highest score being 24. It is 
worth noting that among the eleven first 
names on the Gloucestershire list, there were 
only eleven cases of not out—just one apiece 
—and of these Mr. Cranston had 2, and Mr. 
Sainsbury 3. It was “ W. G.’s ” worst year; 
he first sprained his knee in the old place, 
and then he ricked his back, and was thus 
twice thrown out of form; but liability to 
such accidents comes with advancing years, 
and would seem to show that, with a possible 
revival for a year or two, the champion for 
I five-and-twenty years will give place to 


Gloucestershire, was only saved by the 
weather from being a defeat; and in the 
second match Surrey fairly crushed them on 
the tricky wicket. Kent had two captains last 
season, Mr. Merchant and Mr. Patterson, and 
the first certainly had all the luck. He 
headed the averages with 26, but none of the 
rest exceeded 20, Mr. Patterson coming 
nearest with 19, the same figure which stood 
to the credit of Mr. Fox, who was helped by 
three not-outs. Martin and Hearne headed 
the bow'lers with 13 and 16 resx)ectively; 
but a large amount of the work was done by 
Wright, who, notwithstanding his crippled 
thumb, managed to get 56 wickets at a cost 
of 22 runs apiece. 

i^To he eonfinwfd.) 
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A. N. Carteii.—W chave already given pictures of the British army, but they are all out of print 

Calais Douvres.—Wc should not advise your advertising in any continental paper, as tlie 
result is so rarely satisfactory. Some educational publishers, Hachette's for instance, might 
help you. 

Frioutened. —The certificate is merely wanted ns a proof of your age; it has nothing to do 
with your parents, and you will not be prejudiced in any way by anything concerning them. 

H. Masijn.— Advertise your books for sale in “Exchange and Mart; ” if you get no customers it 
will at least cost you very little for the advertisement. 

Novice,— You could have a bow'sent you from Aldred's, 258, Oxford Street, w,, but surely it would 
be better to write there first for a catalogue. 

Chicago CoRnEspoNOENT.—The American navy is very small and most of it obsolete; but the 
ships just launcbeil and those now building are ns good as any of their kind, and were of course 
designed to be so. They are based on the designs which were given to the Americans by the 
British Admiralty. 

Lutoniak.—T he drills and anvil, etc., can be luid of Mclhuish, Fetter Lane, E.c., or of any first- 
class tool maker. 

Corporal.— 1. You are too small. The lowest for light cavalry is 34 round chest and 6 feet 6 
inches high. 2. There is no difference in the rate of promotion, but it is of no use your joining a 
cavalry regiment if you arc not fond of horses. 3. There is no way of joining as a clerk ; clerks 
arc taken from the ranks. 

Tkmpus.—T hey take their time from the mother colony ; the dividing line is arbitrarily drawn 
and does not cross any land, so that it is Monday in one group of islands and Tuesilay in another 
close by, but there is no island where it is Monday on one side and Tuesday on the other. 

Old and Iqnobant, No. 1.—If you are a Londoner you should attend the evening classes at the 
Birkbcck or Polytechnic or some such place. Try mathematics and physiography at first, and 
keep up your general reading, bnt leave the novelists and poets to themselves for a while. 
Qlflord was never editor of the “ Edinburgh,’’ but of the “ Quarterly." 

A Casual Reader.— We have no time to work out the eighteen hundredth power of 2; but there 
would be no difficulty in finding wonls to express the answer if you will take billion as meaning 
a million millions and so on, and not adopt the American short cut of calling two millions a 
billion, three a trilUou, etc. 

Glanix.—1. A flat-bottomed boat is not as safe as an ordinary one, owing to its weakness of 
construction and the suddenness with which it loses its stability. 2. Dr. Stables is the 
“ Mediens’’of the“G.O.P.’’ 3. You can buy canvas at almost any rope merchant’s. “ Boiled 
oil ’’ is the usual term for “ boiled linseed oil,’’ such as is sold at all oil shops. 

E. G. Stokie.— Tlie offices of all the colonies arc in Victoria Street, Westminster. If you write 
to each of the Agent-Generals there, you will get the latest information as to the police of each 
colony. At the Emigrant’s Information Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, a pamphlet is 
published giving a good deal of the information you require. ^ 

W. Gilding.— A chapter on birtl stuffing is in the seventh part of “ Indoor Games.” 

Coi/)XiST, Barnsley.— We have never heard of emigration to the Falkland Islaml.«!, and so cannot 
say. Apply to the Emigrant’s Information Office ; and if they have no particulars do not be 
surprised. 

P. K.—Get your new scrapbook w ith thick guanls. Split the leaves of the old one, and then 
cut the pictures out and paste them down without trying to get the iwipcr off them. 

n. Thomas.-W e have already “done” fretwork, and done it thoroughly. The articles have 
not bben reprinted in “ Indoor Games.” There is no shilling book on the subject that we have 
heard of. 

C. N. F. (Bells Jamaique and others).—There is no charge for answers in this column, but 
there is only room for replies to a very siuall number of queries, and it is simply impossible to 
answer all. 

H. R. Carter.—C ertainly Violier should be Tiolier on page 189. We are glad to sec the Queens¬ 
land boys are so sharp after their t‘s aad v's; and welcome a note from the Antipodes—of 
course at the ery>en8eof the poor printer. 

GARDF.NER.—The most generally useful book on all branches is probably Nicholson’s “ Dictionary 
of Uaidening,” published at 170, Strand; but it costs 45*. It has thousands of really good 
illustrations. Your best plan would be to get copies of some of the weekly newspapers devoted 
to the subject, such ns “Gardening,” “The Giirdon,” “ Horticultural Gazette,” “Ganlencr’s 
Chronicle,” etc.—you can see them all at the railway bookstalls—and choose your book from 
their odvertisementa. 
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CHAPTER V.—IN PXHBABDI'S COILS. 

I T was a feeling that the end had indeed 
come that filled Paddy’s mind as he 
fell into the water within Pdmbardi’s 
coils, but as he rose to the surface he 
stru^ out boldly for the cave, the entrance 
to which he could see by the torchlight on 
the far side of Pdmbardi. Twenty yards 
brought him to the edge of the pool, and 
Paddy clambered on to the smooth rock 
floor of the cave, relieved to find himself 
on dry ground. The torchlight hardly 
made the place visible, but as he peered 
about he remembered with a thrill of joy 
that he had in his pocket the new patent 
silver matchbox sent out fi*om home, 
guaranteed watertight. This he pulled 
out at once, but feared to open while he 
was wet, so, holding it in his teeth lest he 
should lose it by laying it on the rock, 
Paddy proceeded to undress and wring his 
garments. As he did so the Mudduvers 
left the space, and the little light that 
reached the cave from their torches passed 
away and left him in most profound 
darlmess. 

Under his feet he felt some sand, and in 
this he dried his hands most thoroughly, 
and the outside of his precious matchbox 
He had jeered a little at it for being large 
and clumsy when it arrived, a present for 
his birthday, the week before, and it had 
never been tested- Now there was indeed 
a test. When his hands and its surface 
were thoroughly dry, Paddy pressed the 
spring and the fid flew open. With shcdc- 
ing hands he fumbled for a match and 
struck it; the long wax vesta burnt 
brilliantly and lit up the cave. 

Through the centre of the cave a little 
stream fed by the pool flowed along silently. 
That stream must go somewhere, and 
possibly would guide him to daylight on 
the other side of the mountain. 

Before the match went out one thing 
more Paddy noticed. The cave had, 
strewn upon its floor, quantities of dried 
wood. Branches from the overhanging 
trees had evidently fallen into the pool and 
been left here when the water was higher. 

In the darkness, for the matches were 
too precious, Paddy groped about and 
collected some of tfiis. Parts of it took 
fire like tinder, and another match sufficed 
to kindle a great bonfire. 

At this Paddy warmed himself and 
dried his clothes, and as he did so he re¬ 
viewed the situation. 

At the mouth of the cave was the pool, 
and beyond it the inner side of the Pim- 
bardi rock, its inner surface too smooth 
and perpendicular to leave any chance of 
escape by it. Unless the cave had another 
opening it was clear that he was impri¬ 
soned fast. 

Inwards the red firelight showed the 
cave stretching into darkness, and no sign 
of contraction gave Paddy hope that it 
penetrated through the mountain. He 
explored it a little, carrying burning tim¬ 
ber from liis bonfire, and then a happy 
thought struck him. He commenced a 
new pile of wood away in the darkness of 
the cave as far as he dared go, and this 
he lit from the first great fire. A third 
and a fourth fire were made in this way, 
and Paddy judged that his fourth fire was 
at least a quarter of a mile from his first. 

But as the fourth fire burnt up brightly 
and Paddy explored the cave as far as 
its light would permit, he found that a 


great rock stood in the way and blocked 
the passage. Sick with fear lest this 
should be the cave’s ending place, he 
carried his fire to the base of the ob¬ 
struction and made it flare up brightly. 
By the vivid light he saw at once that 
below or by the side of the rock there 
was no way. Its ascent looked easy, and 
in the hope that a passage opened at the 
top Paddy climbed upwards towards the 
roof, which was barely illuminated by the 
fire. 

It was an easy climb, some forty feet 
or so above the level of the stream, 
and a great yawning passage, black and 
dark, seemed to open. Through this he 
must venture, but without light it was im¬ 
possible. 

To see it clearly another fire upon the top 
of this obstructing rock must be built. The 
dried wood was not so plentiful as it had 
been at the cave mouth, nor did it bum 
so well, but Paddy knew that this his last 
fire must be made as brilliant as it could 
be made. He spared no pains. Twice he 
went back to the cave mouth for supplies 
of the best bmming wood, his journey made 
easy by the smouldering remains of his 
old fires. 

Six times he clambered up and down 
the forty feet of rock with materials for his 
fire, and then, that he might save those 
precious matches, he carried up a few 
sticks burning at one end, and burnt him¬ 
self a little as he did so, arriving at the 
top with a smouldering red bit of charcoal. 
Tffis was placed in his prepared place and 
he blew upon it, and trembled as at first it 
refused to light, but at last a tiny blaze 
came, and seizing on the dried faggots 
speedily acquired strength, and showed a 
passage a few yards long and then a great 
dark hole. The rock was evidently de¬ 
tached from the roof, in which a yawning 
space showed from which it must have 
fallen, and the cave apparently continued 
much the same as before. Nothing but a 
dark space appeared in front. 

To its edge Paddy carried hie firewood, 
as yet but burning in one place, and on the 
edge of the dark gulf he built it up. Its 
light showed down some thirty feet, but 
not to the bottom. 

Paddy threw down a burning brand. It 
lit upon the floor of the cave, and while 
yet it showed some light he clambered 
down, to find the character of the cave 
much changed. It was covered with 
boulders, some large, some small, and 
through them the stream trickled. 

Paddy followed, wading in its track. 
Often he had to strike his precious matches, 
becoming now so few in number, and in 
half an hour he had not gone many hun¬ 
dred yards. 

He had but four matches left when the 
way improved again, and with a stick 
that he had carried as a probe to test what 
was before him, Paddy stumbled on in 
the darkness. 

Absolutely nothing could he see, but as 
long as his stick proved that a place 
existed for his feet to rest on he would 
not strike one of those last four 
matches. Sometimes he was in water 
but an inch or two in depth, and then 
plunging through a pool up to his waist, 
his stick alone being his guide, and not 
knowing what chasm might be a yard or 
two ahead. 

For a few yards the way had been 
easier, when as he waved his stick before 


him he found tiiie cave had narrowed ; he 
stretched out both his hands, and each 
hand touched a rooky wall. Another 
yard or two he went, the water deepening 
to his knees, and then as his stick felt 
along for the bottom of the stream it did 
not reach it. He was evidently at a 
great pool, and the water was icy cold. 

. He could not proceed without a light. 
A match was struck. It showed the cave 
walls not five feet apart, extending up¬ 
wards, while out in front the pool stretched 
into darkness. 

Well it was for Paddy at that dreadful 
time that he had been brought up by 
those who had taught him to put his 
trust in One above. Lifting up his heart 
on high as his match went out, he struck 
out boldly through the pool. 

The water was as cold as ice, and he 
knew not whither he went, but knew if 
the pool was long that he must sink from 
the chill that ate into his bones. 

He felt he must give in, when his hands 
struck violently against a rock and by an 
efibrt he pulled himself out of the water. 

He had no longer his stick that had 
helped him so well, but he felt around him 
with his hands, and finding he stood on a 
flat rock he stamped with his feet and 
swung his arms about and got back some 
little warmth into his perished body. 

Another matcli was needed now before 
he could proceed, leaving him but two. 
Alas! it would not light. Some moisture 
must have fallen on it, or his wet fingers 
must have touched it. 

The next fared better, and by its light 
he could see that the cave had widened, 
and the guiding stream ran through the 
centre as at the very first. 

With hope revived, Paddy took some 
hasty steps, lighting his way by the match 
as long as he could hold it in his fingers; 
then in the darkness, with one match left, 
he struggled on, feeling his steps, and well- 
nigh overpowered by the darkness that 
seemed to w^eigh him down. 

Soon the noise of falling water struck 
his ears; and as he pressed on along the 
path it grew louder, and the water in which 
he waded— for thus alone he could keep 
with the guiding stream—seemed to flow 
faster than it did before. 

The noise was very clofee now, and the 
water, ankle deep, was flowing in a rush 
that made it hard to keep his feet. 

The last match was struck, to show a 
chasm yawning in front of him, down 
which the water fell. 

The match burnt out, and Paddy sank on 
the rock floor of the cave beside the stream, 
worn out by exhaustion and despair. 

Whether he fainted or fell asleep Paddy 
never knew, but when consciousness re¬ 
turned he was lying in the sun, with its 
warm rays bringing back life into his half 
firozen limbs. 

He jumped to his feet, and shuddered to 
find himself on the edge of a great chasm, 
down which the water flowed, but up 
above him, not twenty feet away, was the 
open air. The cave had a second opening, 
and Paddy was in its mouth. Had it 
been day, not night, in which he wandered 
in the cave, he must have seen this great 
wide opening a long way back, almost as 
far as from the icy pool. 

In a few moments Pad^ stood upon a 
hill that he knew welL He was not three 
miles from Joe’s plantation. 

(To be continued.) 
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TIIE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 


rrHE Pakatan j?lanced wildly round, then 
J. faced his foes—a splendid figure, 
much tailor llian Malays and Dyaks, 
finer of form, and more commanding. 

The youths could only see his profile, 
but his hair bristled and moved as does 
the hair on tlie back of an angry hound. 
The savage was a man, and would die 
gaine! 

Nyait leaped forward, but the wild man 
had a friend there equally quick. The 
parang, uplifted to strike, was caught by 
Hertz’s hook and wrenched from the 
Dyak’s grasp. 

** Ac?i ! vould you?” cried the Col¬ 
lector, towering before the Pakatan, 
swinging the curved piece of iron which 
had disarmed Nyait. “ Down mit your 
veapons ! Down—I say ! ” 

All this happened in a moment. The 
danger was over before Jack and Harry 
became alive to the situation ; before the 
agile Malay could spring to Hertz's side. 

Reluctantly the Dyaks lowered their 
parangs. Their leader set them a good 
example. Not a bit of malice did he bear 
the big orang puiih, who, weaponless, 
had disarmed him. The ferocious glare 
vanished from his eyes, and, smiling with 
almost comic suddenness, he squatted on 
his haunches, like the amused spectator 
of a comedy rather than the foiled actor 
in what was nearly a tragedy. His ex¬ 
pression said pretty plainly: “ Go on 
with the play; it doesn’t concern me in 
the least. I’m only the audience.” 

” Make signs of peace! ” roared the 
Collector. 

Boy interpreted the order, and the 
Dyaks extended their right bands. The 
Pakatan glanced round fearfiilly. More 
extended hands, w'ith smiling faces. He 
laid his sumpitan down, and squatted, 
violently trembUng, his eyes, never still, 
like a monkey’s, wandering restlessly 
from one to another of his captors, watch¬ 
ing their every movement. The woman 
and the children—these naked as newly 
hatched sparrows—rose and squatted be¬ 
side the head of the family, a woeful 
group I 

The Dyaks retained their positions, 
squatting in a semi-circle. Hertz faced 
the poor captives, whilst the youths drew 
near. 

“ Ashk de Dyaks if dey gan shpeak to 
him,” the Collector said. 

Boy spoke to Nyait, who rose and 
* addressed the Pakatan. An unintelli¬ 
gible gibberish, scarcely articulate, was 
the response. 

“Nj^ait not know what he say,” said 
Boy at once. 

“How den do Pakatans und Dyaks 
shpeak mit von anoder ? ” 

“ Dyaks speak vnih.parangs,'" said Boy, 
facetiously. 

“No doubt. Budt dey shpeak oder 
vays sometimes.” 

“ Weh I With fingers they talk, and 
signs. I know.” 

“ Den talk.” 

Boy stepped forward, and pointed first 
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to the captive’s body, then to his eyes. 

. “ You see,” he said, by way of explana- 
j tion to tlie orang putih. Then, standing 
; on tip-toes, and raising his hands as high 
as he could—“ big; ” pointing to the 
I Collector and prostrating himself at his 
, feet—“ Turt/i; ” seizing the Pakatan’s 
j hand, holding it finnly clasped, and pre- 
I tending to offer food—“ friend.” 

I “ You see big lord, your friend.” 
i This was the sentence; having sig¬ 
nified which, the Malay proudly sto<^ 

I aside. 

The Pakatan had followed every move- 
' ment with his restless eyes—the eyes of a 
hunted animal, \vatching for an oppor- 
; timity to escape, never still, but ex- 
I pressionless, giving forth no sudden 
; gleam—no sign that he understood. Yet 
I he did imderstand, for he prostrated him- 
; self before Hertz, as the Malay had done, 

; but with much less energy. Indeed, his 
j gaze never ceased to wander. 

“ Capital, Boy! Capital! ” the Col- 
. lector cried. “ Now aslik him vhat he’s 
I doing hei e ? ” 

Instantly Boy wandered about as if 
seeking something in a jungle; then he 
pretended to light a fire, and lay down; 
rising, he again wandered, finally halting 
before the Pakatan, who had watched 
him narrowly without seeming to do so. 

The man put his hand to his mouth 
and moved his jaw's; then took up the 
long rod, an unfinislied sumpitan. 

“ He food look, and wood to 'sumpitan 
make,” said Boy, promptly. 

“ Bravo I Yack—Harry—hafe you any- 
dings for presents ? ” 

The youths tiumed out their pockets. 
The tamboks had been left with Wo- 
Sing. 

“ I’ve a spare baccy-box, skipper,” said 
Boimce, producing it. 

“ I’ve a small clasp knife,” said Harry. 

“ Give bot’. You gan’t shpare hoont- 
ing knifes—more use^.” 

Hertz opened and shut the box and the 
clasp knife several times, then handed 
both to the Pakatan, w'ho took them fear- 
fully. 

“ He think they antus," said Boy; “ I 
show. Tuan Bob, you tobacco have ? ” 

Bounce fished another box from his 
pocket, containing pig-tail twist. Boy 
took knife and box from the Pakatan, and 
transferred the tobacco from Bounce’s 
box to the one the sailor had given 
away. 

“ Here, stow that I ” cried the old 
salt. 

• “ It all right, Tuan Bob,” Boy rejoined. 
Again removing the tobacco and cutting 
off a piece with the knife, he popped it in 
his mouth. 

“ Bravo ! ” cried Hertz, again. 

But did the Pakatan understand that 
the box was to contain anything he might 
wish to put in it, and the knife to cut ? 
Soon answered. The man took knife and 
box, picked up a twig, cut it in halves, 
put both in the box, and closed the 
lid. 


“ Lehe hoch / ” cried the Collector. 
“ Now tell him he ish free.” 

“ It’s odd,” said Harry, the observant. 
“ He did all that, but never seemed to 
look at knife or box. I tliink he would 
bolt if he had half a chance. Sec—his 
muscles are rigid, and he w’atches every¬ 
body, starting when any body moves.” 

**Ja! ” said Hertz. “ Catch a vildt 
rabbit. Hold idt in your arms und shtroke 
idt. Idt trembles a liddle, budt idt lies 
shtill,—idt not seem so fery moosh afraid. 
Budt pudt idt down—vill idt play round 
your leeks, dink you ? Acli ! no ; idt’s off 
like dat green shnake you find in de orchid, 
yoost like a fiash of light. Dis maji ish 
a vildt rabbit I ” 

Boy took the sumjntans ajid the spear, 
and trotted off through the squatting 
Dyaks. Returning, he repeated the action,, 
then gave the weapons to their owner. 

Curiously the youths waited to see 
what he would do. They were not long 
in doubt. 

He rose to his feet, smiling anxiously, 
faintly, with a rapid glance at the “ big 
Tuan,” his eyebrows working up and 
down. 

“ Before he goes,” said Jack, “ I should 
like to see w'hat he can do with that blow¬ 
pipe.” 

'^Ach,ja! Boy tell him to shoot.” 

Boy borrowed Jack’s pith-hat, now con¬ 
siderably the worse for wear, and stuck it 
on a bush thirty yards distant. Then the 
Malay took a sumpitan and aimed with it,, 
pretending to shoot. Then pointing first to 
the weapon, then to its owrner, and last to 
the hat, the Malay returned the sumpitan. 

The Pakatan appeared to comprehend 
what wa« required, but hesitated. 

“ He dinks idt’s a ruse to disarm him of 
his arrows,” said Hertz. “Sit dowm 
eferybody, und let him bolt if he vill.” 

Nothing escaped those restless eyes. 
Thus reassured, the man drew half a 
dozen arrows from the case at his side in 
one movement; holding them between the 
fingers of his left hand, he rested the 
long tube on the palm of the right. Tho 
Dyaks, who w'ere beneath the line of fire, 
rolled out of the way with surprising 
quickness. The Pakatan inserted an 
arrow in the orifice, placed the latter to 
his mouth, drew in a deep inspiration, and 
puffed. The arrow transfixed the hat I 
In a few seconds three of the tiny 
things were sticking in it. 

“ Now I gan beliefe de yams de Dyaks 
und Malays tell I ” cried Hertz. “ I gan 
beliefe that t’irty or forty men gan go into 
a yoongle und nefer be seen alife any 
mores! Vhen deir friends go look for 
dem, dey find dem all ashleep round heaps 
of ashes, vonce fires, long burned oudt— 
ashleep—de shleep from vhish dey avaken 
no more 1 Every man killed mit sumpit 
arrows ash he lay ! Boy, tell de fellow to 
go imd nodt gome back. Tell him to go 
long vay, fast I ” 

“ I would like to sketch that tattooing,” 
Harry inteijected, producing sketch-book 
and pencil. 
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“ No—no! ” cried Hertz, “ you make in most parts, budt dey nefer associate. know von sentence. Budt dat’s nodt deir 
de poor fellow miserable. He savage Nobody knows if dey fight mit von fault. I hafe talked mit Europeans dat 

dinks you transfer part of him to de anoder, because dere are no var gorre- knew no more ash de Dyaks vhen I had 

paper—dat he leafes behind, loses vhat spondents in dose yoongles, nor anybody done. Ve rest a liddle vhile longer. Boy, 
you put dere. Tell him to go, Boy, vhere else, to tell us vhat goes on. I dink idt send a Dyak for Wo-Sing und de Ha¬ 
ve nodt go, or perhaps de Dyaks take his certain dat dey don’t marry. Dese Paka- lays.” 

head on de shly, mit his vife’s und his tans, ash ve may gall dem, dough dat Boy despatched a messenger, and again 

children’s too.” name ish peculiar to Borneo, are alvays sat down. 

The adult Pakatans were beautifully fine und t^l, mit straight hair und a pale “ You heard vhat I say of * Ujits,’ 

tattooed in blue scrolls. On the woman’s copper shkin. Some of de tribe gfi^ed Boy?’’Hertz resumed. “Did you efer 
hands and wrists was traced the sem- Semang, in Kedah, shtand five feet see von ? ” 

blance of lace mittens, exact, and of a eleven, many five feet ten— dink of datl “No, Tuan.** 

charming pattern. Harry would have A Malay or a Dyak of five feet six ish “ Budt you hear of dem ? ” 

dearly liked to sketch them, but it was fery big indeed. Und dese Semangs, I “ Weh I 1 see men killed. I hear 

not to be. am told—I hafen’t seen dem yet—are much.” 

Once more Boy took the sumpUans downright handsome in face und models “ Gan you tell us a short shtory vhile 
and trotted off, crossing the brook this in figure. Budt dey life in de yoongle verest?” 

time, and entering the jungle. Beturning, moosh ash our Pakatans do, on vhat dey “ Yes, Tua/n. I up Bejang go to Kenno- 

he repeated this action at the run. gan pick oop, nefer cultivating de ground. wit. I was Bajah’s soldier. We go 

The Pakatan took his weapons, and If dere’s anoder inshtance in de vorldt of to Kayan country; ten of us there be. 

the hint, and spoke to his family. Then human beings leading soosh a life, und We see no Kayans, and six go himting. 

they hurried away at a quick walk, dis- keeping a physical type nodt only supe- I not go. My ficiends not come back; we 

appearing in the jungle. The Dyaks rior to de advanced races about dem, but four go look in very bad jungle. I go 

watched them go yearningly, evidently equal to de European, I nefer heard last. One man call, and run back. He 

very loth to lose those “ heads.” It was of idt.” say he see little man not much more big 

so long since any new trophies had been “ Have many white men seen them at as Wah-wah (a small monkey) hide a 

added to the store. Could they have home? You say you haven’t,” Harry in- tree behind. He think him * Uj it.’ We 

read the immediate future they would teijected. run. One say he killed. He pull mmpit 

have been more content perhaps. “ Ach f dat’s a shrewd question, my arrow from breast. He rxm no more. 

‘‘A gapital shpecimen of de hooman boyl” said the Collector, laughing, “t/h/ He know he die. But we run. Arrows 

vildt beast,” Hertz remarked. “ I moosh trustvort’y obserfers hafe visited de come ‘ piff-piff.’ Another man say he 

like to pack him oop mit de orchids ash Semangs. De Bajah of Kedah protects hit. He lie down and die. What use he 

ploonder, und take him to England.” dem, imd de Shiefs shpeak Malay. I vill run ? But I run ; I lose the last man. He 

“But,” interjected Harry, always tell you vhy he protects dem—idt’s curious. lie down. Nine men never come from 

tlioughtful, “this luiman wild beast is Dat ish de great camphor gountry, und jungle. ‘ Ujits ’ kill all I ” 

taller, fairer, and a finer man apparently, de Semangs, like our Pakatans in deir vay, “ Dat vill do. Boy. I dinked you vould 

on the whole, than Dyaks or even Malays, gollect a great deal of idt, vhich dey bar- know.” 

who have left the savage state far behind, ter mit de Malays. Now de camphor tree “ Worse nor pirates ! Worse nor them 

That is opposed to the theories commonly ish fery shtrange in idt’s manner of pro- Lanuns! ” Bounce exclaimed, pausing in 

accepted, isn’t it ? duction. Sometimes idt vill nodt yield a the very act of transferring a chunk of 

“Ac7^.' idt ish indeed!” Hertz rarely drop for mont’s or years togedder; some- tobacco from box to mouth. “Young 

passed by one of Hfirrv’s remarks. “ Sit times idt vill nodt yield ash long ash idt gen’lemen, I reck’n you’ll be of opee- 

down again, all of you. und rest. Ash lifes! Ash yet ve do nodt oondershtand nion-” 

you know, dere are egseptions to efery dis adt all, because vegan trace no reason But they would not let him finish the 
rule, budt dat magsim ought nodt to for soosh fiuctuations. Budt de Semangs speech. 

apply here. Idt ish a fery puzzling oondershtand idt I Dey know vhen idt When Wo-Sing and his companions 

gase. Ofer all de gountries vhish ve gaU ish vort’ vhile to tap a tree, und vhen idt came up, Hertz ordered an advance, 

do Far East a race like de Pakatan ish ishnodt. So de Malays hafe gome to beliefe The Dyaks led the way towards the big 

loimd. Budt idt ish nodt de aboriginal dat oonless a man gan shpeak de Semang rock, 

race, vhish also survives. Dat ish no language idt ish no use to go looking for “ Vhat dis mean ?” Hertz cried. “Ve 

doubt de same vhish ve find in de camphor. Dey gall dat language de go forvardts, nodt back.” 

Andaman Islands, vhero idt had nefer BJiaaa Kapor —de camphor shpeeoh. If “ He say that way to amtus,** said the 

been disturbed oontil <1e lilnglish game—a a vordt of Malay ish pronounced in de Malay, scornfully, pointing towards the 

fery shmall black people, mit voolly hair neighbourhood of a tree idt vill vanish, brook. The Collector nearly lost his 

und flat nose. Dey are galled * Ujits ’ or else deir eyes von’t be able to see idt— temper. 

in Borneo, und dey are fery rare—dat deir are two opinions on de point, budt dey “ Vhat nonsense I Ve hafe gaught de 
isli,' in de parts tolerably veil known, gome to moosh de same. Dat’s vhy de only emtu in dis yoongle, und let him go. 

Defils dey are—real antus, who prowl Bajah of Kedali protects de Semangs. He ish a besser man dan Nyait. Lead de 

around any intruders in deir district, Und let me point oudt a moral vort’ re- vay oop shtream, Boy. If dey nodt like 

shooting shtragglers mit deir sumpitSy membering, my boys. How desperately to gome, let dem shtay behind, or go to 

und glosing in adt night to murder men shtoopid idt sounds to beliefe dat a man Bau, or Sirambau, or anyvheres. I am 

asli dey shleep about do fires—yoost ash I must talk a certain barbarous language tired of deir invisible antus. I dink dey 

tell you before. Dey are fery seldom or he nodt be able to find camphor! Vhat vant to gatch dat poor Pakatan imd take 

scon cfen vhen dey are egsterminating de a ridiculous superstition, and vhat miser- his head.” 

party man by man. Dyaks hoont able greatures dey must be dat credit idt I But Nyait denied this. Asked what he 

Pakatans; dey don’t hoont ‘ Ujits,’ no Undibolishvhite people dismiss de matter knew of the jungle, he said, in effect, that 

more ash a cat hoonts ferrets ! Luckily, mit contempt. Bidiculous idt ish, budt all Dyaks shunned it; that it was a very 

ash I said, dere are fery few of dem, und dose dat inquire find idt nodt mitout bad place whence no Dyak had ever 

idt’s a pity dey nodt fewer. Else vhere ( meaning. De quick fancy of dese people returned. He feared he had already 

dese shmall black people are more gom- has pudt a childish interpretation oopon penetrated it too far, and would never get 
mon. De Malays gall dem shenerally facts real enough. Dey gannot be sure back to Sirambau. 

^ ortinff utan '—men of de voods, de of getting camphor mitout dey hafe a “Too indefinite,’* Hertz muttered, 

name Europeans, oddly enough, gife de Semang to direct dem. Und so, mit vhat “ Lead on. Boy.” 

mias dat you try to gatch, de gi*cat ape. ve gall poetic license, dey build oop a Boy obeyed, and marched off with his 

More particularly dey are known ash fanciful shtory to egsplain de case. Be- Malays, followed by the Europeans, leav- 

Sekai, Kalantan, und endless names. member dat liddle shtory alvays vhen you ing the rebellious Dyaks squatting in the 

Dese are de real aborigines, so far, dat hear talk of savages’ supershtitions.” open. But they soon changed their 

ish, ash ve gan yoodge : don’t dink dat “Mr. Hertz,” said Harry, earnestly, minds and came on behind, perhaps think- 
dese dvarfs, ash shtoopid ash dey are “ it’s an education to be wuth you.” ipg that safety lay in numbers, 

oogly in efery dings but voodcraft, could “ Dat depends on de shtoodent. Look The jungle was very gloomy—bare 

ofercome soosh big fellows ash de Paka- adt de Dyaks! Dey listen to efery vordt trunks before, behind, on all sides; no 

tans. Dese latter are found among dem most earnestly. Egsamine dem—dey nodt vistas, no avenues. Far overhead an 




Jack disbelieved his own eyes for a 
moment. 

“Harry—Harry! ’* he cried at lengtli 
in a sraotliered voice. 

“ What’s the matter ? What is it ? ” 
Harry ran np quickly—and stood speech¬ 
less, like his brother, staring at the mon¬ 
strous sight before them. Then the lads 
looked at each other. 


opaque mass of vegetation, letting through 
so little light that the shallow rapid 
stream looked deep and sullen. 

Bounce grumbled continually. 

“ Look here, skipper,” he cried, at 
lengtli, “ I’ll take me haffidavy I never 
came this way. I don’t care what Boy 
says ; I’ve never been here before. Why, 
there ain’t no path o’ no sort, an’ we ain’t 
seen a ghost o’ one since we left that 
rock, wliich I don’t remember any more 
than the death” 

“ Ghosts of pat’s und remembrance of 
do dead! ” Hertz exclaimed—ho was 
not in the best of humours—** vhat you 
talking about ? Boy ha.s nodt said dis 
ish de vay you came. Ve lose de pat’ 
long before ve get to de rock. Budt don’t 
dink dero nodings to find only vhero you 
hafe been. Use your eyes more and 
your tongue less.” 

Bounce stopped his mouth with a piece 
of tobacco. 

I^sently Ben-, some forty yards in 
advance, called out: 


lum's. Whence did it arise ? The 
Malays moved on ahead. Hertz ran to 
the right, the youths to the left. The 
smell was everywhere ! Bounce and Wo- 
Sing sat down on a root. Both disliked ' 
exertion. Threading their w’ay in and 
out and round the trunks, descending ' 
into hollows, often swampy, peering here 
and there, the youths eagerly sought the i 
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“ Titans ! More antu flowers 1 ” 

“ Ach 1 I hafe enough of antiis I ’* 
cried Hertz, in disgust. “ Eh ? Vhat ? 
Vhy”—snifiing the air — “I believe 
dere's anoder Bulhophyllum ! ” 

He rushed forward, stumbling over 
roots, colliding writh trees. Jack and 
Harry followed in like breakneck fashion. 
A strong odour was distinctly perceptible, 
different, however, from the Bulbophyl- 


unknown plant or flow'er, excited, hoping 
they w'ould be the first to discover some¬ 
thing new and w^onderful. 

A dead tree attracted Jack’s attention 
—a black, blasted forest w-reck, extending 
its dead branches—lifeless arms—over 
what? Jack looked and started back. 

“ It’s a nightmare! ” he muttered. 
“ Marvellous I Can that thing be 
natural ? ” 


“ Is it an idol ? ” Jack wdiispered. 

“ None of these people could make 
such an idol ! ” Harry replied in 
the same aw'cstruck, low tone. “ Wax 
w ould melt I it must be a flower I 
—but wlrnt a marvellous, horrible 
thing! Mr. Hertz 1 Mr. Hertz I ” ho 
cried, recovering his voice, “ oh, come 
here I ” 

“ Quick—quick I ” Jack added. “ We 
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be dreaming; it can*t be real—a 
flower I ” 

Hertz ran towards them in all haste, 
crashing through the brushwood. 

I’m here! Vhat ish idt ? ” he ex¬ 
claimed breathlessly. But there was no 
need to answer. His eyes fell upon the 
object some yards away, and he also 
stood speechless in amaze. 

“ Can it possibly be a flower ? ” Jack 
asked. 

“ T’ank Heafen! I hafe almost prayed 
for dis sight! ” Hertz cried. “ A flower 
idt iflh !-^e biggest on eart’ I Ach ! dis 
ish a day to mark mit de vhitest shalk ! — 
a heafenly day 1 Get oudt your paintbox, 
Harry I Fetch some vasser. Take pains ! 
Nefer mind de shmell! Ach I your fad- 
ter yiU be a happy man vhen he sees de 
sketch 1 ” 

He approached, drawing a measure from 
his pocket. 

“ Note de dimensions. Yack ! Drei feet 
sefen inches agross! Yoost tvelve feet 
circumference round de petals ! Sefen 
inches high on de oudtside, measuring 
from de root of de tree. Elefen inches 
deep adt de central boss, vhish ish four¬ 
teen in diameter I Ach ! dis ish vort’ a 
year of ordinary life, only to see 1 ” 

“ Then it’s new ? ” asked Harry, sketch¬ 
ing away. 

“ New in Borneo—von mortal of vhite 
shkin has seen idt before—in Sumatra.” 

Hertz produced his note book and made 
careful entries therein, too busy to talk. 

Those readers who visit Kew will find 
a model of this incredible object in the 
Museum. It stands there, in wax, just as 
the boys saw it, a flower and nothing else, 
for the trailing vine on which it grows is 
so inconspicuous as to escape notice ; and 
the leaves die down, trailing in shreds be¬ 
neath the five large petals of dull pinkish 
tint. The size has been mentioned— 
briefly, it is about as large as a tea-table. 
In the centre is an oval rim, enclosing a 
substance resembling the cushion in the 
middle of a daisy. The whole colouring is 
Uvid, almost ghastly, which heightens the 
weird effect of a monster so unnatural in 
that gloomy wood. Such is the Baffleaia 
Amoldii. 

Jack w'ithdrew after a time, unable to 
bear the vile effluvium. The others 
worked on, though Harry felt sick, 
until they had finished. Hertz did not 
pretend to be comfortable, but he never 
thought of giving in, and withdrew at 
length regretfully, muttering to himself 
several times as he stood ready to go, 

I overlook nodings, eh ? Got idt all 
down ? ” And then he compared Harry’s 
sketch with the original. Finally, he tore 
himself away. 

Boy had been standing at a distance 
all the time, nob frightened at a spectacle 
of which he had heard, but imwilling to 
approach it. The smell, indeed, was ex¬ 
cuse enough. 

“I daresay,” said Hertz, as they re¬ 
sumed their march, ^’dis flower ish de 
antu vhish de Dyaks dread. Don’t talk 
to dem about it, Boy.” 

In silence they rejoined their followers. 
The Dyaks had caught up with the 
Malays, and the party slowly proceeded, 
Nyait and his fellowrs still in the rear. 
From time to time they halted and 
gathered in a group, evidently discussing 
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the advisability of returning. Some, ap¬ 
parently, were for going back, but Nyait 
seemed loth to abandon the orang puiihy 
perhaps thinking, as they had penetrated 
the anfu-haunted jungle so far, it would 
be as dangerous to retreat as to advance. 

“Vhat dose fellows doing?” Hertz 
asked of Boy. 

The Malay laughed scornfully, but less 
boisterously than usual. 

“ They listen for birds, Twan,” he said. 

“ No birds here, good or bad.” 

Bo^’s laughter was derisive enough, 
but it'lacked the ring of hilarity. It was 
easy to see that the Malay leader was ill 
at ease. Even Paham, Gani, and the 
others, usually ready enough to echo Boy's 
laughter, particularly when derisive of 
the Dyaks or the despised Wo-Sing, were 
silent; and they had not seen the huge 
antu flower. 

It was indeed singular that, save the 
wandering Pakatan family, and insects— 
almost every other tree had an ants’ nest 
at its roots or wasps’ nests on its branches 
—no living thing had been seen since the 
gloomy sentinel rock was left behind— 
neither animal, nor bird, nor reptile. 
Wlien the Orchid Seekers halted and re- I 
mained still, not a sound broke the solemn | 
quiet—not even a leaf rustled. The , 
atmosphere was heavy laden with the | 
odour of decaying vegetation. In these | 
regions there is no real twilight, but here i 
reigned a twilight that never ended | 
except when black darkness took its place. I 
Far beyond the veil of dank greenerj' i 
overhead, the tropical sim shone with I 
scorching power; not a ray penetrated 
to the feet of the damp trunks —here and 
there fungus-covered—of the forest giants 
springing from the moist, leaf-covered 
earth. The prevailing hue of the living 
leaves and plants and creepers near the 
ground was almost yellow, the colour of 
vegetation reared in a cellar. The 
creepers, peculiarly strong and big in this 
old jungle, where they had never been 
disturbed, bore hardly any foliage; vast 
lengths there were without a leaf, as 
though too exhausted by their endeavours 
to reach the light of the sun to bear them. 

Hertz detected the false ring in Boy’s 
laugh, and suspected that the Dyaks had 
infected him with their vague fears. It 
could hardly be the Eaffleaia Amoldii, 

“ Are you alarmed. Boy ? ” he asked. 

“No, Tuan. Nyait say to me some¬ 
thing. I not this place like.” 

*'Ach I I dinked so. You vould like to 
see de sunshine und hear de birds sing 
und gall ? ” 

“No birds here, Twan,” Boy repeated. 

Even as he spoke the silence was broken. 

A clear, metallic, musical note rang out 
“clang,” and again “clang”—“clang,” 
well apart, sounding with strange reso¬ 
nance in the heavy air, making the silence 
felt, 

“ That’s a bird,” said the Collector; 

“ the jungle crow.” 

“ Sounds ominous,” Jack muttered, 
“that clanging toll. There’s something 
imcanny about this place. I am getting 
downright low-spirited; more than half 
inclined to believe that Nyait’s antus don’t 
spring entirely from his imc^ination.” 

“ I wish we coiild hit on a path,” Harry 
rejoined. “ It strikes me we’re lost, and I 
wouldn’t like to spend a night here.” 

(To be continued,) 


Even Hertz fingered his pocket-compass 
nervously, whilst Botmce groaned aloud. 

“ Blue awkard I—as if a awkard or any¬ 
thing else blue were likely to be found in 
this ’ere hole t The only blue thing we’ll 
come across is the ‘blues,’ an’ I reck’n 
I’ve got my share. Feels like as if I were 
in a diving bell at the bottom o’ the sea 
among them ’ere coral islands.” 

“What has Nyait told you?” Hertz 
asked of Boy. 

“He say year ago some Dyaks and 
Orang Kina [Chinamen] go Bidi this way. 
They see big rock \ Orang Kina frightened. 
They back go. Two Orang Kina —half 
Dyaks—they not frightened; they go into 
jungle. Four Dyaks with them go. They 
never go back to Bombok, and Orang 
Kina never again seen.” 

“ Vhy vere de Shinamen frightened ? ” 

“They antu sign see on big rock.” 

“ Alvays anttts ! Bah I Gome along, 
boys; gome along, W^o-Sing.” 

But Wo-Sing lagged. Something in 
Boy’s story had alarmed him. However, 
he eventually recovered his courage, and 
followed close behind Jack and Harry. 

New jungle now, and sw’ampy ground, 

[ in which the travellers often sank over 
I boot tops. So dense were the shrubs and 
creepers that iho parangs were almost use¬ 
less—there w’as no room to wield them. 
Twining, w'rithing arms seized the weapons 
and w’rested them from the strikers’ 
grasp. Hertz took the lead, tearing a 
passage w'ith his hook, wdth Jack, Harry, 
and Wo-Sing close behind. 

“ Oh, Mr. Hertz ! ” Harry cried, “ shall 
we never find a path ? ” 

I see more light ahead 1” the 
Collector answered joy^ly. “ I dink a 
pat’ or glearing ish yoost before us.” 

He pushed forward eagerly, but sud¬ 
denly stopped, with a cry of alarm half 
smothered. 

The youths and Wo-Sing hurried after 
him. They found themselves in a clear- 
ing. 

The Collector turned, his face very pale. 

“ Back—back 1 For your lifes,” he 
whispered hoarsely. 

Wo-Sing fell on his fiwe without a word. 
Jack saw his complexion turn almost blue 
ere he fell. 

Hertz immediately seized the prone 
Celestial by the shoulders, and dragged 
hhn back into the jungle, on the edge of 
which the youths remained, gazing at a 
lofty wooden gateway with flags of silk 
above it drooping in the stiU air, and a 
nmnber of inscriptions upon white and 
coloured silks, in the Chinese character, 
h^ging in frames about the portal. A 
wooden tower flanked it on each side. 

One glance they had, and then the Col¬ 
lector, dropping Wo-Sing, seized them 
from behind, and unceremoniously hauled 
them away. 

“ Do you vant to die like de Dyaks und 
Shinamen Nyait told Boy about ? ” he 
whispered hoarsely. “ T’ank Gott, Harry, 
ve did miss de pat* 1 Nyait ish right. Dis 
yoongle Uh haunted mit antus —flesh und 
blood antus^ bloodt’irsty, pitiless mur¬ 
derers ! ” 

“ Who—who ore they ? ” Jack faltered. 

“ What is it ? ” Harry gasped. 

“ Idt ish de Ang gate of de Lodge—de 
gate of Egsecution 1 Get on—get on, for 
your lifes I ” 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STOBT OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 
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B oth the first mate and skipper of the 
Oregon remarked next day at break¬ 
fast on Jack Ross's altered and haf^gard 
ai^arance. Ho said something about not 
having slept, and that he did not feel 
altogether well. But he took his food 
nevertheless, though in a nervous and 
hurried kind of manner, w hile his eyes had 
a far-away sort of look in them that gave 
kind-hearted Zach a good deal of anxiety. 

** Strikes me.yeunker,” he said, you’re 
a-sickenin’ for the mcesles, or yellow-jack 
or summat. I oughter to give yon 
medicine, and blame me if 1 don’t.” 

Jack merely smiled, and said nothing. 
But as soon as the steward had gone 
forward with the plates. Jack, after ta^ng 
a hurried glance on deck to feel sure 
that the coast was clear, made a clean 
breast of it, and told them all about his 
adventure of the night before. 

Skipper Zach took half a dozen turns 
across and across the saloon, with his 
head on his chest,—he was too tall to stand 
erect—and his hands deep-buried in his 
pockets. 

” Brat ’em,” he said at last, ” let ’em 
try it on. They don’t know how handy 
old Zach is with the shooting-irons. I’ll 
drap ’em as fast as they likes to come on.” 

” I don’t think, friend Zach,” said Jim, 

" that that will do.” 

” But it’sgoi for to do, friend Jim.” 

” Well, we can’t afford to drop many 
men, we haven’t over big a crew now. 

I’d advise-” 

The mate hesitated. 

** Well, and what would you advise ? ” 
It’s like this, skipper. That Bickardo 
Torres is an awful scoimdrel. Suppose 
we puts him in irons to begin with, 
then call all hands and tell ’em their 
plot’s all found out and they may as well 
drop it. Then you gets your boxes up 
some forenoon, and opens them, and 
spreads your specimens out to dry, with 
your way of it, but just to show them 
there isn’t a nugget of gold, nor lead either, 
in the whole bilin’ of them ? ” 

Zach dropped into his easy-chair with¬ 
out removing his hands from his pockets, 
and extended his legs about half way 
across the saloon floor. 

“ Look ye ’ere. Jim Julian. I’ve been 
back and fore to sea for over forty years, 
man and boy. I’ve been mate and 
skipper for nearly thirty, and dooring that 
time I calculate I’ve done my duty kind 
o' honestly. I’ve feared my Maker, but 
I’ve never feared the face of clay. There 
ain’t no flies about me, Jim Julian, and 
don’t you forget it. And it ain’t likely 
either that at my age I’m agoing for to 
cave in to no cutt^oat scoundrel like Rick, 
nor to Antonio either. Just let things 
take their swing, and keep your pistols on 
your hip, Jim, and if they begins, why, drap 
’em, one down t’other come on. That's 
me; that’s Zach.” 

There was no good arguing with a man 
like this, and Jim Julian seemed to 
know it. He heaved one little sigh, and 
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simply said, ‘‘ Very well, skipper, only we 
must just keep our weather eye lifting, 
’specially at night, Zach.” 

Poor Jack I He had listened to this 
conversation with an anxious and almost 
sinking heart. He still thought of 
Ricardo’s speech to Antonio in which he 
talked about “washing up the decks.” 
Jack was only a boy, though he was 
brave enough, so it is placing nothing to 
his discredit to say that he now heartily 
wished himself back again in the old 
Valoroue. 

Even while continuing his work of 
copy-correcting that day, he could not 
help pausing now and then to consider 
the situation. Perhaps it was not so 
really desperate as he at first thought. 
He had never counted the half-caste crew, 
but there must be at least fifteen of them. 
Fifteen villains; fifteen as vicious-looking 
ruffians as any ever commanded by Black¬ 
board or Captain Morgan. And against 
these about six British men in all besides 
himself, three forward that might be 
counted on, and three aft—the skipper 
and two mates. 

Then he remembered that probably the 
poor EngUsh sailors forward would be 
knocked on the head to begin with. That 
was a terrible thought I 

In daylight and in a fair stand-up fight, 
the odds would not be so aiming, 
especially as both mates and Zach were 
fiilly armed, and would now doubtless 
carry their revolvers. But no—it would 
be a dark night’s work. 


I believe, reader, that revenge is about 
the ugliest thought that any human breast 
can harbour. Foreigners possess more of 
this feeling than we Britons do, and that 
man Ricardo’s heart was brimful of it. 
Revenge too is a kind of mental leaven. 
No matter how small an amount is at 
first introduced into the mind, if it be not 
speedily exorcised, it soon takes possession 
of the whole soul. 

Ricardo Torres was clever. Under 
other auspices he might have made him¬ 
self a name and done good in the 
world. He might have organised com¬ 
mercial companies, he might have 
commanded a battle-ship, or led an army 
in the field. His accomphshments, too, 
were many and varied. He had the ^ft 
of many languages, a persuasive voice, 
and the power of convincing others in 
conversation whenever he chose. He 
was a handsome, dashing fellow too. He 
it was who led all fun and frolic forward, 
and I do not believe there was a foreigner 
there who would not have fought to the 
death for him. 

On this same evening, on going forward 
Jack Ross began to think that the conver¬ 
sation of the night before was but part and 
parcel of an ugly dream, for there, leaning 
languidly against the bulwark, with a 
mandohn slung against his breast, stood 
Ricardo playing and singing. The rays 
of the setting sun lit up his brown and 
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GATHERING STORM—MUTINY. 

swarthy cheeks and glittered on his long 
dark hair. Jack paused to listen. The 
song w'as some beautiful and plaintive 
love-lilt of old Spain, that, sung in 
Ricardo’s manly and expressive tones, 
appeared to cast a glamour over all who 
listened to it. 

Seeing Jack there, Ricardo paused just 
a second to lift his cap, bow and smile, 
with the air of a count, showmg teeth 
that rivalled alabaster in whiteness. Then 
he went on with the song. 

“ Bravo! Bravo I Encore ! Encore I ” 
were the shouts w'hen he had finished. 
Ricardo laughed right pleasantly, and sang 
another song. 

Jack Ross went forward, wondering 
and puzzled. 

Was it possible, he mused, that thoughts 
of bloodshed and revenge could rankle in 
the heart of a man like this ? 

They did. 

Ricardo was not a good sailor. He 
hated to touch a rope, and, provoked 
beyond measure by what he considered 
the man’s laziness, Jim Julian had one 
day struck him with a rope’s end. 

Had he knocked him down with a cap¬ 
stan bar Ricardo could more readily have 

forgiven him, but a rope’s end- Yes, 

he would have revenge! 

And to tell the truth, nobody on board 
knew better than Ricardo that there were 
no nuggets or gold in those boxes of 
Skipper Zach’s. All he wanted was la 
revanche. He would have the ship 
though. Oh, yes, he did not object to be 
captain himself of a beautiful barque. 
It would not be difficult to alter her ap¬ 
pearance a little, to show Spanish papers, 
and to hoist the Spanish flag. Then he 
knew how to make a bit of money black- 
birding. As some of my readers may not 
understand what this means, I may as 
W'ell explain. The authorities of Queens¬ 
land did not until very recently object to 
' the importation of hired labourers—black 
men from the South Sea Islands—and such 
importation formed a species of regtflar 
trade, the cruelties accompanying it being 
too numerous even to mention here. 
Suffice it to say, that vessels were rigged 
out to visit the islands on which innocent 
black folks had their humble homes. The 
crews would land and enter into the most 
fidendly of relations with the negroes, 
making them presents of beads and gaudy 
cloth, and even, I am sorry to add, spirits. 
Thev would encourage them to come off 
in tiieir canoes, paying them in beads for 
the firuit and fish they brought. Then 
one day, when they found all they needed 
on board, they would entice the poor 
fellows below, batten dovm the hatches, 
trip anchor, and sail away. If afterwards 
the negroes attempted resistance, they 
were bludgeoned, or even shot, and so, 
cowed by force and by hunger, they were 
fain to submit. 

That is how they were ** hired.” 

Although the Government insisted on 
their being returned to their island homes 
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after a few years’ service, if they so de¬ 
sired, for one reason or another this desire 
on the part of the blackbirds was seldom, 
if ever, expressed. 

Ricardo knew this nefarious trade right 
well, and saw money in it—gold, though 
not in nuggets, and a beautiful villa % 
the banks of the winding Tagus- 

Nothing serious occurred on board the 
Oregon for many days, the ship mean- 
wdiile, with varying fortunes, making good 
her passage among the lovely islands of 
the Soutliem Pacific. 

Suspicion began to be lulled in the 
breasts of both the captain and mate, 
while even Jack Ross’s fears w’ero con¬ 
siderably allayed. 

Then one day, towards evening, great 
white clouds began to rise up in the south 
and east, although there was scarcely a 
breath of wind to ruffle the ocean. Clouds 
met these, strange as it may appear, from 
the west. These latter were darker in 
appearance, and lightning gleamed in¬ 
cessantly athwart them, while tlumder 
muttered in the distance. 

That a storm w'as brewing no one could 
doubt, so sail was speedily taken in, till 
the good barque carried but little more 
cloth than would bo needed for steering 
purposes. 

Amd none too soon. 

Louder and nearer rolled the thimder, 
crash on crash and peal on peal, while 
the lightning seemed to set the very sea 
on fire. Night came on all at once as it 
were, and the thickening clouds must have 
been a good mile deep. 

A great w^ave with white and curling 
top swept towards the vessel at last, and 
towards this she was headed. She rose 
to it, and with bowsprit pointing almost at 
the zenith she mounted and weathered 
the wall of water. 

Behind that w^ave came the storm. 
More of a tornado it was than anything 
else, but all that night it blew with fearful 
violence, settling down towards day dawn 
into a steady gale, which blew the vessel 
before evening very far indeed out of her 
course. 

But all throughout this double storm 
the Oregon behaved wonderfully. And 
wonderfully well, too, the men had worked, 
Ricardo Torres oftentimes cheering them 
on when their hearts seemed tired and 
faint. 

When fine weather once more smiled 
down on the ship. Skipper Zach called the 
men aft and thanked them. Then with 
hearty goodwill he spliced the mainbrace. 

And that evening all w’as peace itself 
on board, the men, as usual, gathering 
round the fo’c’sle head to hear Ricardo 
sing. 

One misfortune had been caused by the 
storm. The lid of a water tank had been 
left open, and the water was consequently 
rendered brackish and unfit for use by 
reason of the seas that had tumbled on 
board. 

Next morning the skipper and mate 
worked up their reckoning, and foimd the 
ship somewhere about 12° south of the 
line and about 100° east from Greenwich. 

There ■was no land in sight, however, 
except one beautiful island, whose green 
hills appeared to hangin the very sky. For 
the sky was very blue, like the sea beneath, 
and no eye co\Ud have told where the 
dividing line of horizon lay. 


Judging from the palm trees that grew 
on the island, fringing its shores with 
emerald green, and from the size and 
character of the hills, Zach was convinced 
that it would not bo difficult to find water 
thereon. So he determined to send Jack 
with two men in the dinghy to prospect. 
They w'ere to take guns with them, and 
bring off a pig or goat if they found one, 
for it was possible the island might be in¬ 
habited. 

Jack stooped and caressed his dog before 
he went otf. The skipper promised to 
look after him, and so Jack Ross did not 
like to gainsay him. 

But there was something almost plead¬ 
ing in the little fellow’s eye as his master 
patted him. 

“ Don’t go without me,” he seemed to 
say. “ Something is going to happen, 
and you may never, never see your doggie 
more.” 

Jack repented not having taken him 
almost as soon as he had shoved off. 

The men sent with him w'ere two of the 
half-castes. Jim Julian, still suspicious 
of treachery, would not have permitted 
the Englishmen to leave the ship. 


I am heartily glad that I am not com¬ 
pelled to describe the dreadful scene 
enacted on board the Oregon some time 
after Jack’s departure. I would not 
willingly harrow the feelings of my youth¬ 
ful readers. I do but hope and pray it 
may never bo the lot of any one who 
reads these lines, to view mutiny and 
murder on the high seas. 

As soon as they had landed and had 
drawn the boat up. Jack with his two 
men went directly inland, tow^ards a 
place where, from the character of the 
trees, they thought it likely that water 
might be found. They were disappointed, 
however, and so went farther and farther 
away from the shore. At long last they 
found a stream, and after partaking of 
luncheon, washed down with a draught 
fi*om the spring, that, so cool was it, ap¬ 
peared to have issued from far dowm in 
the bowels of the earth, they prepared to 
retiu-n. On their w^ay back they came 
upon some wild kids, and one fell to Jack’s 
gun, the others escaping. 

^Vhile yet some considerable w'ay from 
the beach. Jack climbed up to the top of 
a knoll to view' the scenery, the two men 
waiting in the bush beneath. 

“ Mercy on us, comrades ! ” he shouted 
immediately after. “ Come here, quick ! ” 

And the men ran up. 

‘‘ See, the ship has gone. Yonder she 
is, with all sail set, far away down south.” 


How he reached the beach Jack never 
knew, for his tottering limbs almost re¬ 
fused to bear him. 

But another surprise here awaited Jack 
and his companions, who had lightened 
the tedium of their march to the beach 
by banning the perfidy of Ricardo Torres. 
They found poor Zach sitting dis¬ 
consolately beside the boat. 

His rifle was beside him; a grip-sack, 
a supply of ammunition, and a bagful of 
ship’s biscuits. 

He had been marooned. 

And a sad and ghastly story, indeed, 
was his to tell. Not an hour had elapsed 
after Jack’s departure ere the mutineers 
rose. 

1 The three Englishmen had got an 
! inkling of what w'as about to happen, and 
' rushed aft to w’arii the captain arid mates. 

! It is needless to say that all these fought 
! like heroes, but so quick and speedy was 
the onslaught that they had no chance of 
I victory. 

i The skipper dropped more than ono 
I mutineer, but all his friends were speedily 
overpowered, stabbed or clubbed, and 
I throw'n at once into the sea. 

I “Captain Zachariah Washington,” said 
, Ricardo, when the dreadful scene was over 
and the silence of death reigned in the 
ship, “ wdth you we have no quarrel. 
We will give you a chance for life, such 
as it w'ill be. We will put you on shore.” 

That was briefly Zach’s terrible tale of 
the sea. 

I All that evening poor Jack Ross felt 
j as if newly awakened from some fearful 
nightmare. The onl^^ thing he had to 
I be thankful for was that, though poor 
I Jim Julian was dead, the good old skipper 
had been spared to be his companion on 
this lone isle of the sea. 

I Probably he felt as much the loss of his 
I canine friend as anything else. 

I Near to the rocks that himg over the 
I coral sand Zach made a bed of boughs, 

I and here, soon after darkness' fell. Jack 
1 laid him down heart-broken and weary, 
and after saying his prayers he—he—well, 
why need I be ashamed to tell it ? he cried 
himself to sleep. 

Sorrow makes the brain heavy, and 
Jack slept soimdly. 

When he awoke, it was daybreak, and 
red bars of cloud lay all along the horizon 
and were reflected from the smooth and 
heaving ocean. 

But, wonder of w’onders I what is this ? 
Why, little Jack Skye snugly curled up at 
his master’s feet. 

{To he continued.) 
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T he prospectus issued by Dr. Strong during 
the Midsummer vacation contained a 
notice to the effect that a limited number of 
parlour boarders would be received at Birch- 
well Hall. When the term commenced, 
there were three fresh arrivals. The fellows 
were well advanced in their teens. One was 
reading up for his preliminary medical ex¬ 
amination, another for the law, and the 
third—well, no one seemed to know what he 
was studying. However, he and the others 
were jolly fellows. They occasionally joined 
in our games, and would assist a youngster 
with a difficult translation. 

Being parlour boarders, they were granted 
many privileges. They were allowed to go 
for walks at all reasonable hours. We said 
they did as they lik^, but it was not quite 
80 bad as that. They had to prepare their 
work properly, for I have known Dr. Strong 
more than once ''turn” one of their lessons 
with as little compunction as he would Podgy 
Smith’s- which latter happened pretty often. 
They also had the run of the Doctor’s gar¬ 
den. This, a3 I have elsewhere told you, 
was not a very extensive area. They sat 
close to the principal at meals ; had dinner 
napkins; second helpings of meat; two 
glasses of small beer; and sundry other 
marks of distinction, all of which we viewed 
with envious eyes. 

At the top of the garden was a large 
summer-house, which was approached by a 
gravel path. The parlour boarders t^k 
possession, and converted it into a study. 
Thither they retired to prepare their work, 
to smoke (which tlmj were allowed to do), 
and to have unlimited freedom of action. 

We used to watch them with jealous eyes; 
especially when they were pu^g away at 
their pipes. We could understand the medi¬ 
cal student smoking, for we were under the 
impression it was a part of his education, 
and we supposed the others smoked to keep 
him company. Whether it was owing to a 
severe winter, or for want of proper atten¬ 
tion, I cannot say, but the bees were things 
of the past. In their stead Dr. Strong h^ 
procured two pigs and a cow. The change 
greatly delighted James. "Cows and pigs,” 

he said, " I can abide; but bees-” and he 

would walk away without finishing the sen¬ 
tence. 

One day Green’s father sent in a load of 
straw for bedding up the cow and pig. As 
storage room was limited it was stacked 
away in the summer-house. The parlour 
boarders were greatly annoyed. When, how¬ 
ever, they found there was still room for 
them to lazily recline upon the clean, sweet¬ 
smelling straw, their grumbling ceased. Not 
so ours. It did seem hard they should have 
a bed of down, and we one of thorns, i.e. 
merely a brick wall to sit upon when we 
were outdoors. And so the envious glances 
became general, and our opinions were 
freely and forcibly expressed. I suppose it 
was a sort of letting off steam, but otherwise 
it, of course, did no good. 

But the parlour boarders’ halcyon days 
were numbered. Their Elysium was doomed. 
The fatal catastrophe occurred one scorching 
day in the middle of July. It had been re¬ 
markably dry weather for some days. Every¬ 
thing was as dry as tinder, and the play¬ 
ground was covered with a considerable 
depth of dust. Anywhere outdoors it was 
like being in an oven; in the schoolroom it 
was being in a veritable oven. What to do 
with ourselves we didn’t know. Get in the 
shade 1 It was simply out of the question— 
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we had enough of the schoolroom during 
lessons. There was about six inches of 
shadow in the playground. It came from 
the posts of the horizontal bar. Jack Brag 
had taken possession of it, by seating him¬ 
self upon the ground with his back to the 
post. We others sat upon the low wall and 
frizzled ! Podgy Smith was a caution—he 
was simply melting away I Lessons I Who 
could learn lessons? No one seemed in¬ 
clined to talk, or to do anything. Jack Brag 
presently began quoting the ‘‘ Ancient Mari¬ 
ner ” in a dreamy monotone. 

“ Shut up, Jack I ” called out a boy who 
was endeavouring to cross the " Ass’s 
Bridge.” “ I’ll never learn this rot with you 
buzzing away like a bumble-bee under a 
tumbler. Somebody must have offended old 
Euclid, else he’d never have written such 
stuff. I know he did it out of spite.” 

“ Yes; shut up. Jack I ” cried another, 

" The Mariner never had such an experience 
as this.” 

‘‘ Didn’t he ! ” retorted Jack, ‘‘ just listen: 
•Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink !’ 

We can have as much as we like, though,” 
ruefully, •• precious little else. But it’s no 
use grumbling,” resignedly. 

" Oh, yes; it’s all very well for you to talk. 
You're in the shade! ” 

And so could you fellows be if you like to 
take the trouble.” 

How ? ” " How ? ” " How ? ” from at 
least a dozen voices. 

" Why, one stand up, and another sit 
down in his shadow. You’ve only to take 
turns.” 

“ Yah I ” •* Booh 1 ” and sundry similar 
expressions of disappointment saluted the 
suggestion. 

‘‘ I know what I do wish,” said Jack, sud¬ 
denly becoming serious. •• I’d like to have 
some of the ‘ swipes ’ we are wont to cavil 
at. The glass I had for dinner just went 
down prime. Didn’t yours ? ” 

•• Don’t, Jack I ” from a number of voices 
to whom the bare recollection was unheard- 
of torment. 

" And,” continued Jack, " as the next best 
thing—that is, the only procurable one—is a 
glass of water, • sparkling and bright in its 
liquid light,’—why, you, Podgy, just stir 
yourself and fetch me some.” 

The fat boy started on his errand. When 
he returned he was carrying a large pail full 
of water. He set it down before Jack, re¬ 
marking : " If you don’t want it all, Jack, I’d 
like a little: I didn’t stop to drink at the 
pump.” 

We all burst into a laugh at Jack’s ex¬ 
pense. He—if that were possible—got still 
redder in the face, and sprang to his feet. 
Catching up the pail, he was about (so he 
afterwards said) to give Podgy a cooler for 
his cheek. Something, however, arrested 
the movement. You shall hear w'hat it was; 
for you are, I imagine, beginning to wonder 
what all this has to do with the parlour 
boarders. 

Well, whilst we were melting, they were 
reclining at their ease in the shade of the 
summer-house. With what envious eyes we 
had surveyed them, lying on their backs and 
occasionally kicking their legs in the air, I 
need not tell you. Little spiral wreaths of 
smoke stole out through the opening between 
the bundles of straw, showing they w^ere in¬ 
dulging in their usual manner. Later on 
they became very still. W’hether it was the 
oppressive state of the atmosphere, or the 


effects of the tobacco, or both combined, the 
truth w'as they had all gone to sleep. Upon 
our ears, at regular intervals, broke the 
sound of loud and prolonged snores, which 
were answered with interest by the liter’s 
porkers. Even they seemed contented and 
happy ! It all only served to make us more 
disgusted with our lot. 

" Just listen to those fellows—the lazy 
beggars ! ” cried Jack. •' And what a smoke 
they’re kicking up, too ! ” 

We glanced in the direction of the summer¬ 
house. As Jack had remarked, they were 
producing an unusual volume of smoke. The 
truth did not dawn upon us at first. It was 
Podgy Smith who realised what was wrong. 

" They’ve been and gone and set the 
place on fire! ” he laughed, thinking it a 
good joke. 

Such was indeed the case; but it was like 
to have had a tragic termination. 

At that moment Dr. Strong came out. 

•• Where does all the smoke come from ? ” 
he inquired. 

From the summer-house, sir. They have 
been and set it on fire.” 

‘‘Dear, dear! They will be burnt to 
death! ” and the Doctor rushed up the 
garden. 

It was then we first understood it was no 
laughing matter. We followed in the Doctor’s 
wake, Jack Brag, with the bucket of water, 
in the van. We were half-way up the 
garden when the parlour boarders be^n 
tumbling out. First came the medical 
student, then the law student, and then, 
after a short delay, the third. A glance was 
sufficient to show that his clothes were one 
mass of flames. Straight down the path, like a 
fiery meteor, he came. Dr. Strong had no 
time to get out of the ^ way; they collided, 
and together fell to the ground. Jack, with 
his bucket of water, was at hand. On the 
impulse of the moment, ho threw its con¬ 
tents indiscriminately over the Doctor and 
the parlour boarder, and then stood aghast 
at what he had done. Then, before the 
Doctor recovered, he threw down the bucket 
and rushed wildly from the spot. We were 
not slow in following his example, and 
didn’t feel much inclined to laugh at the 
Doctor’s ridiculous figure. He did not deign 
to notice us, but catching up the senseless 
boy (for he hod fainted) hastened into the 
house. 

He evidently knew there was no hope of 
saving the summer-house; for the fire was 
unheeded, and allowed to burn itself out. 

We had taken our places for afternoon 
lessons when the Doctor came in. He was 
looking very serious: we thought unusually 
put out. He went straight to his desk, and 
rapped with the cane for silence. 

Jack Brag’s face was a study. He seemed 
to have made up his mind that his im¬ 
promptu act w'ould be visited with expulsion. 
Many of the others, judging by their faces, 
seemed to think they were " in for it,” too. 

‘‘ Which of you boys w'as so prompt with 
that bucket of water? ” inquired the Doctor. 

No one answered, but Jack’s face betrayed 
him. 

‘‘ Was it you. Brag? ” 

Ye-es, sir.” 

‘‘ It was a splendid act I But for your 
prompt action your poor schoolfellow would 
probably have lost his life. You will, I am 
sure, be pleased to learn that he has only 
suffered a few surface bums ; but had not 
the fire been so promptly extinguished, it is 
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dreadfal to contemplate the teanlte that 
must have inevitably followed. You are a 
credit to the school, and your act shall be 
suitably acknowledged. Lessona ! ” 

Did we h^ur aright? Jack was not to be 
punished. And not a word abont his own 


ducking! And Jack had saved a fellow’s 
life ; why, he was a hero! 

Of coarse we didn’t cheer the Doctor, or 
Jack, or the parlour boarders, or ourselves! 
l;^o, we didn’t—not until we got out of 
school. 

(To 


Jaok was the only one who didn't seem 
satisfied. 

" It’s all very well to make such a fuss,” 
he grumbled, "but I’d rather not do it 
again. The Doctor’s not always so easily 
pleased.” 


AH IHSVEBECTIOH IH BHEHA. 

By W. de Coubcy Ireland, LL.D., late Commissioner in Burma. 


S INCE the annexation of Upper Burma in 
November 18H.>, numerous tales have 
been written w'hosc sceiies were laid in 
Burma. This is ju.^t what might have been 
expected, as that event had attracted atten¬ 
tion to the country, before but little known; 
and from the above date it became indeed a 
land of romance. 

The capture of Upper Burma was an easy 
affair for a great Asiatic Power like England 
A powerful force, fully equipped in every 
respect, under a distinguished soldier, General 
Prendcrgast (now Sir Harry Prendergast), 
sailed up the Irrawaddy River in the five 
steamers of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, 
together with numerous Government armed 
vessels. 

Everything was propitious for the attack¬ 
ing party. The monsoon had ended, the 
weather was beautifully fine, and cool for 
that latitude. The Burmese authorities were 
almost wholly unprepared for war, and, even 
if they had had time to prepare, the material 
was not at hand. Of trained troops there 
were practically none. Their small arms 
were few and of antiquated patterns, and 
their artillery consisted of only a few show 
guns. They had no fleet. The then reign¬ 
ing king, Thebaw, had, like his predecessor, 
Mendooii Men, been deluded by interested 
persons amongst his own ministers, and by 
a number of unscrupulous foreign adven¬ 
turers, who had wornie l themselves into his 
good graces, into believing that he really had 
a fighting army. The Burmese were de¬ 
scribed by the great Lord Dalhousie, when 
Governor-General of India, as ‘‘ the most 
arrogant of Orientals; ” and they kept up 
their character to the last. The British were 
but dogs, and their boasting could not avail 
them in a contest with the Pon-dan-gyepaya^ 
or Lord of Great GI 017 and Owner of the 
White Elephant. 

It is believed to be a fact that Thebaw was 
kept in ignorance of the approach of a power¬ 
ful army until it arrived at his very doors. 
The' telegraph wires were cut, and, even if 
they had not been, there was no man in 
Mandalay so daring as to risk his life by in¬ 
forming the king of such an event. It is 
related that his queen, the notorious Seepya 
Lat, became for the first time aware of the 
invasion when she saw, out of the window 
of the palace at Mandalay, the sun’s rays 
flashing on the British bayonets, and then 
she fainted away! 

Suffice it to say there was no fight at 
Mandalay. The royal troops were supposed 
to have laid down their arms, but, as a 
matter of fact, the bulk of the army, together 
with an indiscriminate rabble of blackguards, 
was permitted to swarm out of one of the 
city gates with their arms; and this mistake 
on the part of the British General cost the 
English dearly thereafter, and caused the 
sacrifice of many lives, besides throwing 
back the civilisation of the new country to a 
most lamentable extent. The effects of that 
fatal blunder are still felt, and will be so for 
years to come, it is feared. 

The expedition for the conquest of Upper 
Burma has been humorously described as ‘‘a 
pleasant picnic,” there having been nothing 


in the way of fighting beyond an unimportant 
skirmish at Meuhla, a town about sixty miles 
from the old British frontier line. But now 
there commenced a guerilla warfare, which 
has never had, and never will have, an his¬ 
torian. In the great expedition for the con¬ 
quest of Upper Burma, there was no scope 
for the display of individuality on the part 
of the junior officers, because, as before ob¬ 
served, there was little or no fighting ; and, 
even if there had been, the troops would 
have moved in masses, under the orders of 
the superior officers, the duty of the juniors 
being merely to obey. But after the conquest 
that was all altered. Predatory bands spread 
themselves over the face of the country, 
headed by adventurers of all kinds. Not 
only was this so in Upper Burma, but, to 
everybody’s surprise, what may be termed a 
general insurrection broke out in December 
1885, and January, February and March 1886, 
in Lower Burma, a province which had been 
under British rule since the second Burmese 
war of 1852, enjoying profound peace, and a 
prosperity unprecedented in the annals of 
any Indian province under British sway. 

Numbers of the malcontents, generally 
the scum of Upper Bumia, flocked to the 
lower province, and found there numerous 
friends and relatives among the previous 
settlers from Upper Burma, who had settled 
temporarily in the old province, or who had 
come down, as was usual each year, to reap 
the harvest, then ready for the sickle. To 
meet this unexpected event the authorities 
were not prepared. The garrisons in Lower 
Burma were small, and concentrated at two 
or three large centres. They were too small, 
also, to be drawn upon in large numbers at 
a short notice. This gave the insurgents an 
excellent start, of which they took advantage 
to the fullest. Bands started up as if by 
magic in every district. The Lower Burmans, 
Taleins, and Karens, an agricultural people, 
unaccustomed to fight or defend themselves, 
were paralysed, and were appalled by the 
remorseless cruelties practised by the in¬ 
surgents. No assistance, therefore, was to 
be expected from that quarter. The civil 
police generally displayed abject cowardice; 
but, at any rate, their numbers were small, 
and their positions isolated. 

It will l^ interesting to those unacquainted 
with the Burmese to see what kind of an 
enemy he is to contend with in a desultory 
war in his own country. To commence with, 
it ought to be remembered that a consider¬ 
able portion of the country is covered with 
jangle, in places extremely dense, affording 
most splendid cover for the insurgent, and, 
in the same proportion, serving to baffle and 
disconcert the attacking party. In some 
places, the elephant grass—called locally 
“kine’’—reaches a height of twelve or 
fourteen feet. It is very thick; so much so 
that, in places, a powerful elephant can 
hardly force its way through it. The stalk 
of the grass is as thick as a man’s little 
finger. Marching in a narrow footpath 
through such grass is most exhausting, as 
the high grass keeps off any breeze, and the 
sun bating down perpendicularly causes a 
painful sense of suffocation, often ending in 


heat-apoplexy and sunstroice. The carriage 
of baggage is, of course, under such circum¬ 
stances, a matter of great difficulty. A 
Bunnan, on the other hand, is at home in 
such a country. He is a splendid walker, 
possessed of unusually sturdy limbs, and a 
large flat foot, as hard as nails. His clothes, 
under these conditions, consist of one light 
silk, or silk and cotton, garment, called a 
paso (usually spelt ^itsoe). It is a kind of 
easy-fitting kilt, which, in time of action, is 
tacked tight between his legs, and fastened 
at the waist behind. He thus realises the 
old Eastern idea of " girding up the loins.” 
The headdress, usually of coloured silk, is, 
in the jungles, generally discarded, the long 
hair, invariably worn by Bumians, being tied 
in a knot towards the back of the head. 

His armament is a firelock of some sort, 
if he can get it; but he always carries the 
national weapon, called a da, slung over the 
left shoulder. This is a formidable sword, 
slightly curved backwards in the blade, which 
is as sharp as a razor. The handle is long 
and the balance beautifully adjusted. The 
back is heavy, and, from the conformation of 
the weapon, a drawing cut by a skilful hand 
is most effective. Long spears, with a heavy 
ironwood or ebony shaft, are commonly car¬ 
ried, and they too are formidable. They 
are not made for hulling, but sometimes can 
be thrown with fatal effect at short dis* 
tances. 

Of portable commissariat the Barman has 
none, as a rule. Every village can supply 
him with rice, the staple of the country. 
Barmans are omnivorous, both as regards 
animal and vegetable food ; and every Bur- 
man is a born cook. There is a proverb 
current amongst them to the effect that 
‘‘ whatever an ox will eat a Burman will eat 
also.” But their range in the animal king¬ 
dom is absolutely startling—nothing comes 
amiss. Frogs, snakes, beetles, ants, dead 
horses, pigs, goats, cattle of all kinds, come 
in handy for them. It is positively amazing 
to see the rapidity with which a few Burmans 
will strip a dead elephant, no matter from < 
what cause it dies. In an incredibly short 
space of time the body is picked as clean as 
a whistle; and the meat is "jerked ” in the 
sun, in long strips. It is uncommonly hard, 
tasteless stuff; but a Barman bolts his food, 
and has the digestion of an ostrich 1 Gene¬ 
rally Burmese are what we call in England 
total abstainers. It is their training by 
habit and religion. Unfortunately, under 
our rule opium has been introduced amongst 
them with fatal effects. In the field, how¬ 
ever, the opium eater is next door to use¬ 
less, 80 he may be dismissed for the pre- 
I sent. 

From this description it will be seen how 
formidable a foe the Burman is in a guerilla 
warfare, possessing, as he always does, an 
intimate knowledge of the scene of war, of 
all its strong and weak points. He knows 
every bit of cover in the country side, and 
avails himself of it to the utmost. Ambus¬ 
cades are his favourite tactics. He hides 
himself near the path along which the at¬ 
tacking force must come. When the latter 
is close by, his fire is delivered straight in 
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their faces, his rush is made, and he is 
gone from sight in an instant! 

This kind of warfare greatly exasperates 
Englishmen—as they hardly ever can get at 
Jack Burma in the open. Yet why should 
the Burman expose himself to the fire of 
breech-loading arms, or to the bayonet thrust 
of Tommy Atkins ? 

I knew an instance of a lieutenant of 
H.M.S. Ba'nger, who was frequently in 
command of small parties of blue-jackets 
and marines, in pursuit of insurgents; but 
he never got a chance at them in the open, 
though his men were, as he observed, as 
“keen as mustard;’’ and splendid fellows 
these same blue-jackets and marines are in 
jungle-fighting. At last, in Upper Burma, 
he and his party got the enemy in the open; 
and so, as he was in a position to wipe out 
old scores, he shouted to his men, “Now, 
boys, we have got them. Let them have it.” 
The party charged home, and received the 
enemy’s volley, but unfortunately my poor 
friend fell dead. 

And now for the insurrection in Lower 
Burma. On a certain day before Christmas 
of 1885, a telegram was received by the 
Inspector-Gener^ of Police at Bangoon from 
the District Superintendent of Police of the 
Shwe-Gheen district, somewhat to this effect: 
“A general rising reported, Settang taken, 
rebels marching on Shwe-Gheen; send 
troops.” This was startling, as the lower 
country up to that time was in profound 
peace. Some few troops were ordered down 
by train from the frontier station of Toungoo, 
and reached Shwe-Gheen in the middle of 
the night. The troops w’ere of the 1st 
Bombay Grenadiers, a fine regiment which 
did excellent service all round- Shwe-Gheen, 
it should be stated, was the head-quarters of 
the district of that name. The only availa¬ 
ble men to defend the place were a few police, 
who would have fled before a shot was fired, 
and, but for the relief, the whole place would 
have been given over to plunder. The Deputy 
Commissioner was absent from Shwe-Gheen, 
and happened to meet with a body of the 
rebels. He was alone, and had to flee for 
his life. He emptied his revolver into the 
crowd, but on turning to retreat he got a bul¬ 
let wound behind, fortunately in a soft part 
of his anatomy. 

In the meanwhile, the whole of the south- 


6^ portion of the district had been completely 
subdued for the time being by the rebels. 
This particular party was headed by Shans, 
of a powerful tribe of Indo-Chinese inhabit¬ 
ing a large territory between Upper Burma 
and China, roughly speaking. The rising 
was instigated by a Fongyi, or monk, who 
had persuaded the people that the English 
had a design to overthrow the national 
religion—Budhism. The monk himself took 
good care to keep out of the way, but sent 
his troops to attack the head-quarters of the 
Assistant Commissioner at Eyeikto. 

That officer had a most exciting time, and 
behaved with great courage and determination 
with all the means at his disposal. He 
collected all his available police, retired to 
the tanrm, or police-station, and threw up 
some hasty earthworks, behind which the 
attack was awaited. 

Every round of ammunition was served 
out, and all were grimly at their posts, deter¬ 
mined to fight, as the young civilian imagined, 
to the last. At sundown the rebel forces 
came on with much noise, beating of drums, 
clashing of cymbals, and loud cries. The 
rebels brought elephants to the attack, with 
a view more of striking terror into their foes 
than anything else, as elephants will not, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, face a mus¬ 
ketry fire. As the attack was delivered, the 
young civilian S—- turned round to rally 
and encourage his forces, when, to his dismay, 
he found the Burman police had disappeared 
with their arms and ammunition I 

Defence was now out of the question, as 
there were only a few police, natives of India, 
left, and one or two native servants. The 
party hastily retreated at the back of the 
tanna, and made its way towards the Settang 
river, some fourteen miles distant, in order 
to reach the civil station of Pegu. 

The party was hotly pursued, but the 
darkness befriended them, and all arrived 
safely after an arduous march on the banks 
of the river, with the exception of the 
native cook. He was caught by the rebels 
and instantly decapitated. 

The civil station of Kyeikto was plun¬ 
dered and partly burnt, and for something 
like a week or more that place and the 
country around remained in the hands of 
the rebels. What occurred there during 
that terrible time will never be fully known. 


Nameless atrocities were committed. The 
small party of fugitives reached the river 
about dawn of day, and then an exciting 
incident occurred. Where they struck the 
river there was a small ferry, consisting of a 
small canoe, known as a dugout. It was at 
the opposite side of the river, and had to 
be hailed; and, at any rate, time was re¬ 
quired for crossing over. There was no 
time to lose, as the pursuers were hot on 
the track, and the position of the Govern¬ 
ment party was almost desperate—behind the 
pursuers in force, in front a deep and broad 
river! The dugout arrived, but it would only 
take, it was found, a portion of the party, 
and to separate would have been madness. 
Back to back they determined to stand aind 
fight it out, when a fishing-boat with better 
accommodation was seen coming down the 
stream. It was hailed; the party got on 
board, and just as they shoved off the 
rebels appeared and poured a volley into 
the boat, but fortunately without any fatal 
effect. And so the insurrection spread. 

The royal flag, which was afterwards 
captured and produced at the trial of the 
insurgents, was about three feet square, com¬ 
posed of common calico mounted on a 
bamboo. On this was blazoned with a 
common blue pencil the royal arms of 
Burma, a peacock with tail expanded 1 

The adventures of the various parties 
sent out to cut off the rebels are highly 
interesting, but their narration would be too 
lengthy. The bands increased, if possible, 
in ferocity. Villages were burnt down every¬ 
where, the Karen Christian churches and 
schools being always selected first. Men, 
innocent of any crime, were murdered in 
cold blood; and the Kya he was heard to 
declare that even infants in the cradle 
would be killed 1 The British parties were, 
however, now fairly on the war-path. Like 
sleuth hounds, they followed the bloody track 
by day and by night, through heat, hard¬ 
ships, and sometimes want of absolutely the 
necessaries of life. This persistence, so 
wanting in the Burmese character, disor¬ 
ganised the rabble army, which began to 
melt away. 

Fifty captured rebels were placed on trial 
for waging war against the Queen. Three 
were hanged, and most of the others were 
transported for life. 


THE 


L ANCAsraRE this year loses Mr. Hornby, who 
for so many years has been the life and 
soul of the team. One of the best captains 
that ever set an eleven in a field, and far 
and away the most entertaining cricketer 
worth sitting to see, Mr. Hornby will be 
much missed indeed, and Lancashire cricket 
for a year or so will be very like “Hamlet ” 
without the Prince of Denmark. Another 
loss to the team will be Barlow, a cricketer 
not of the exhilarating type, but whose per¬ 
sistent assiduity in keeping up his stumps— 
and thereby giving Mr. Hornby a chance— 
was simply invaluable. We once heard 
Barlow described as “ demi-ambidexter,” a 
curious mixture, which was explained as being 
justified by his peculiar custom of batting 
right-handed and bowling left. The new 
captain is Mr. Crosfield, who had charge of 
the team during the last part of last year, and 
did so well. A cheering last part it was; 
for up to the end of June Lancashire was 
decidedly on the down grade, and then a 
change took place to such an extent that 
after the middle of July not a match was 
lost. Lancashire has the best fast bowler in 


CEICKET SEASONS OF 1891 AND 

PART n. 

England in Mold, and one of the best of the 
“mediums” in Briggs, while five of its 
batsmen would do credit to any team. Of 
these, Mr. Maclaren headed last year’s 
averages with 44; A. Ward, improving on 
his 1890 record and returning to his old 
form, ranking second with 29; Mr. Crosfield 
following with 28; and A. Smith, a novice 
from “ Owdham,” who also did well as a 
bowler, taking fourth place with 23, just 3 
in front of F. Sugg, the last of the team to 
get over the 20. Last year Lancashire beat 
Yorkshire, Somerset, and Gloucestershire in 
both out and home matches, besides beating 
Kent and Sussex once each. The two defeats 
by Middlesex were a surprise, but the single 
losses against Surrey and Notts were pro¬ 
bably true tests of form. 

Middlesex did remarkably well last year, 
and is expected to do better this. Last year 
it found its long-sought bowler in J. T. 
Hearne, and this year it is to be strengthened 
by quite a first-class wicket-keeper in Mr. 
McGregor. With two excellent bats in Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Stoddart, and two excellent 
bowlers in Hecume and Bawlin—the four 
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bright particular stars of 1891—and Mr. Mc¬ 
Gregor, Middlesex may well hope for a 
successful season. The one great mistake of 
last season, a mistake soon however put 
right, was the allowing of Mr. O’Brien to 
play under an assumed name. Assumed 
names may be tolerated in such a crooked 
amusement as horse-racing, but in a straight¬ 
forward sport like cricket, they ought never 
to be permitted. They are not unprecedented* 
but it should be clearly understood that 
there have been quite enough of them. Mr. 
O’Brien, with the aid of the runs he made 
under his alias, headed the averages with a 
splendid 35; Mr. Stoddart, who made 215 
not out, against Lancashire at Manchester, 
the highest individual first-class score of the 
year, came second with 30. These two 
were first, the rest nowhere. Mr. Stanley 
Scott, the next on the list, only averaged 16, 
and the others running in 14’3 and under. 
Hearne’s 118 wickets for 10 runs apiece was 
one of the best performances of the year, and 
proved him to be the most valuable man on 
his side. Lancashire, as already stated, were 
beaten twice by Middlesex, but that was the 
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only double victory gained. Against it was 
to be set the doable defeat by Kent. The 
single victories were over Notts, Gloucester¬ 
shire, Yorkshire, Sussex, in a match which 
proved a most popular revival, Surrey, a very 
lucky win, and Somerset, the first victory over 
the western county for four years. 

If it was a bowler that gave Middlesex its 
successes, it was the want of a bowler that 
handicapped Notts, a remarkable thing for 
a county with such a bowling record. 
Attew'ell, its “ only bowler ” now, did best 
with 73 wickets for 14 runs, but his best was 
not as good as formerly, and Shacklock, 
Flowers, and the rest, were none of them 
good enough for regular work. In batting 
Gunn and Shrewsbury did wonders, the first 
realising an average of 43, the second averag¬ 
ing 41, and even the veteran Barnes came out 
with 30. But good batting is helpless without 
good bowling; runs have not only to be made, 
but to be saved, to win a match; and the 
side with no bowlers must expect a moderate 
record. Five wins out of fourteen matches, 
for Notts did not meet Somersetshire, is hardly 
enough to be contented with, and this year 
we hear of new arrangements and a con¬ 
siderable effort to rise in the world. Gunn 
and Shrewsbu^ will find it difficult to im¬ 
prove on their last year’s form. Twice did 
they make over a hundred each in the same 
match. At Brighton they made 312 when 
together against Sussex, and on their own 
ground they made 232 against Kent. 

Somerset had a brilliant season, not only 
making its way into the first-class counties, 
after a lengthy eclipse, but remaining in the 
thick of them. As before noted, it had the 
honour of winning the match of the season, 
that against Surrey. Somerset went in first 
and made 194 by good level cricket; Surrey 
replied with 154 ; then in came Somerset to 
hit freely. Mr. Hewett made 42, Mr. L. 
Palairet 60, Mr. Challen 89, and when nine 
wickets were dowm for 331 Mr. Hewett de¬ 
clared the innings closed, and Surrey was left 
to make 372 runs or play out time. The 
ground had hardly been worn, and Surrey 
started well. At lunch time 62 was up for 
one wicket; within the half hour after lunch 
Abel was out and Mr. W. W. Read was out, 
and the score had reached 98; then Lohmann 
joined Maurice Bead and stayed with him 
for an hour and forty minutes, during which 
96 runs were put on. At five o’clock only 
five wickets were down, and things looked 
safe for Surrey, but at 236 Lockwood lost 
his leg stump, and then Mr. Key and Brock- 
well were out for nothing each, and Maurice 
Bead was bowled after he had made 91, and 
all that were left were Sharpe and Wood, 
who did their very best to stay, amid much 
looking at the watch by the largest crowd 
that ever gathered on Taunton ground. Five 
minutes to and still the pair blocked; four 
minutes to, and no change ; three minutes to, 
and they were still there ; two minutes to, 
still there; one minute to, a click, a roar, 
Sharpe’s wicket was all spread, and the match 
was over with almost the last possible 
ball. 

Somerset played twelve matches and won 
five, two of them over Gloucestershire, and 
one each over Kent, Surrey, and Yorkshire. 
Heading the batting averages was Mr. L. C. 
H. Palairet with 31, next to him coming 
Mr. Challen with 25; all the rest being under 
20. Mr. S. M. J. Woods, to whom much 
of the success of the eleven was due, was 
at the top of the bowling averages, and 
will continue to play for his county this year, 
although it will probably be for the last time. 
What he may be in 1892 we shall see, but in 
1891 he was the mainstay of his side. 

Surrey played 16 matches, won 12 and 
lost 2, thus gaining 10 points. The record 
speaks for itself; indeed, the only complaint 
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that has been made against Surrey is that 
it did not win all its matches, which in the 
interests of the game it is desirable no 
county should do. The more even the 
counties are, the keener the competition, the 
greater the interest, and the greater the 
gate money I What we want is a flourishing 
club in every county, with subscriptions and 
gates yielding sufficient funds to discover 
and bring forward the most promising cricket 
talent from that county’s obscurest corners. 
And the more it is shown that there is a chance 
for all, the more will cricket spread. Even 
when, as last year, the county championship 
is practically decided in July, there is no 
longer that crowding into the August 
grounds which does so much for the clubs’ 
exchequers. 

The Surrey team is a strong one; there 
are always at least ten men on its side who 
can be looked to for getting runs, and there 
is not one, except perhaps Sharpe—and he 
hits occasionally—who is not trustworthy as 
a run-getter, as well as a run-saver. Some 
of the old choices are not as good as they 
used to be; “ W. W.,” for instance, has gone 
down to 22, Mr. Key is down to 14, Mr. 
Shuter is one below that; but others hold 
their own. Abel heads the averages of last 
year with a brilliant 43 ; Maurice Bead im¬ 
proved five on 1890 and realised 30; Loh¬ 
mann, the best all-round player of the team, 
' averaged 26; Henderson from 12 rose to 22, 
thus making five averages over 20, which 
I were followed by five more over 10, and made 
I as good a record in the batting line as any 
I county could wish. In the bowling the bulk 
I of the work was done by Lohmann and 
I Sharpe at an average of 11 and 12 respectively, 
I though the totals ran into large figures. 
I Lohmann bowled 853 overs for his 132 
I wickets, and Sharpe bowled 569 for his 88 ; 
the next on the list being Lockwood, whose 
260 overs for 42 wickets resulted in an aver- 
I age of 10, the lowest of the batch, but not 
j the most meritorious, owing to the work done 
being so much less. At times, however, 
particularly on Bank Holiday against Notts, 
and in the last match of the season, that 
against Kent late in August, Lockwood was 
more than equal to either of the famous pair. 
In that last match the bowling was a wonder; 
Kent were all out for 91 and 45, among 
which were seven duck’s eggs. Sharpe did 
not take a wicket, neither did Henderson; 
Lohmann took 8 for 63, and Lockwood took 
11 for 40, bowling so fast and yet with such 
a bold break as simply to cause a rout among 
the batsmen in the second innings, none of 
whom but Mr. Merchant reached double 
figures. Much the same sort of thing oc- 
cun'ed against Notts on Bank Holiday. 
Notts were all out for 86 and 44, only one 
man reaching double figures in the second 
innings. Sharpe took only one wicket, 
Lohmann took 10 for 56, and Lockwood took 
8 for 28; five of them in the first innings 
! for 8 runsl Notts must have been sorry 
I they ever lost Lockwood then ; and he is the 
j very man they most need now. 

Sussex woke up at last, and though they 
had the mortification of seeing Somerset go 
over their heads, they no longer were top of 
the wrong end. They beat Yorkshire, 
Middlesex, Gloucestershire, and Kent, and 
lost just half their fourteen matches. They 
beat Oxford, and were beaten by Cambridge 
in the biggest “ slog ” on record for first-class 
I cricket. This was a curiosity in its way. It 
began at Brighton on Waterloo Day. In the 
I three days the four innings were played right 
I out, and each innings realised over 300 runs! 
Cambridge made 359, to which Sussex replied 
with 314; then Cambridge made 366, to 
which Sussex answered with 363. Total, 
1402 runs, the highest ever made in a first- 
class match in England. And yet, with all 


this heavy scoring, only one man, Mr. Brann, 
made a century. He scored 88. not out, and 
161; Mr. Newham in the two innings made 
146; Mr. A. J. L. Hill contributed 136 in his 
two efforts; Mr. E. C. Streatfeild, 133 ; Mr. 
W. H. Andrews, 102; and, altogether, there 
were thirty double figures and two ciphers in 
this wonderful game, in which the four lots 
of extras together only amounted to 42, an 
average of 3 per cent. The Sussex averages 
were headed by Bean, with 33; but the ctlicr 
batsmen w’ere all under 20; the bulk of 
the bowling was done by Tate, who took 60 
wickets at a cost of 17 runs each, and fully 
bore out his early promise, having improved 
considerably dming his retirement in 1890. 
Mr. Newham had rather a better average 
than the year before; but it was in another 
way a cheering year for him. To him 
was due much of the team’s improvement, 
j and he established a record by being 
secretary and captain rolled into one. 
j Surrey has a captain in Mr. Shuter, a 
' secretary in Mr. Alcock, and an assistant¬ 
secretary in Mr. W. W. Bead. Lancashire 
has a captain and two secretaries; so has 
; Somerset; so has Middlesex; Notts has a 
secretary and two captains; so has Kent; 

I Gloucestershire has one secretary and'one 
, captain; but Yorkshire has a secretary and 
three captains to look after its affairs, and 
I yet manages to win only five matches out of 
I sixteen. Yorkshire is said to be discontented 
with its representatives; if Yorkshire had 
t more men and fewer officers it might do 
I better. Why not take a leaf out of Mr. 
j Newham’s book and get one good pluralist to 
I do all the work?—a really capable pluralist 
' being of course indispensable. The “ peren- 
nials,” Peel, Ulyett, and Hall, were at the 
head of the batting averages wdth 24, 23, and 
22 respectively, followed by nine others all 
over 10. Peel also did a good deal of the 
bowling, taking 66 wickets for 17 runs; but 
Wainwright took a wicket more, and that at 
on average of only 14, one of the best records 
of the year. 

The second-class counties, now reduced 
to seven, will not keep us long. The best 
was Leicestershire, which won 6 matches out 
of 10, and lost but 3; Essex took second 
place with 2 losses and 4 wins out of 8 en¬ 
gagements; Derbyshire came third with 2 
losses and 3 wins out of 6 engagements; 
Cheshire took fourth place with 1 loss and 
2 wins out of 4 engagements. After these 
came Hampshire, Staffordshire, and War¬ 
wickshire, in the order named, all with more 
losses than wins, Warwickshire winning only 
one match out of eight. This winning of one 
match only was quite a common occurrence 
among what are known as the “minor 
counties,” which it is needless here to par¬ 
ticularise, some of them, however, winning 
no matches at all. 

In 1891 there were 38 individual scores of 
over 100 in first-class matches. Of these Mr. 
Stoddart’s 215, not out, was the highest and 
the only one over 200. Abel made two scores 
over the century, one of 197 against Sussex, 
and one of 103 against Notts. Gunn made 
four, one against Kent, one against Sussex, 
one for the Players at Hastings, and one 
for the North at Birmingham. Shrewsbury 
made the two in which he partnered Gunn, 
as noted in our county survey, and another 
for Sherwin’s XI. against Hall’s XI. Bean 
made two, one against Notts, and one 
against Kent; and Peel made two, as also 
did Mr. O’Brien. 

At the head of the professional batsmen 
were Shrewsbury, Gunn, Abel, and Bean, all 
of whom made over a thousand runs, their 
averages being 48,41,33, and 30 respectively. 
No amateur made a thousand runs, the 
nearest approach thereto being Mr. O’Brien’s 
936. He headed the averages with 32, 
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eecoDtl on the libt being Mr. E. C. Streatfeild, 
with 31 on only 27‘J runs. 

Mr. Woods was the only amateur to take 
over 100 wickets; he took 134 for 10 runs 
apiece. Dr. W. G. Grace had the same 
average for 58 wickets; but the best bowler 
of the year was Mr. Ferris, who took 70 
wickets for 15 runs apiece. Among the pro¬ 
fessionals J. T. Heame and Lohmann were 
ahead, each with 11, the first on 129 wickets, 
the other with 177 wickets. Mold took 138 
wickets for 12 runs each; Briggs took 128 
for 13; Martin took 140 for 13; Sharpe took 
108 at the same cost; and Attewell took 153 
also at the same rate. No other bowler took 
over 100 wickets. “ Curiosities ” there were 
of coui*se many ; but this timeVe will have 
a curiosity of our own, and take ourselves 
cS. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Tuk Wheel oe Foktunk, 

Yonxo Smith was studious to the core, 

A quiet youth, who lovetl to pore 
O’er volumes of scholastic lore 
In manner mild and meek ; 

To LearniiiK’s sober joys inclined. 

He filled his most receptive mind 
With all the good that men may find 
In Latin and in Greek. 

Blit every smart device and plan 
That brains of idle boy or man. 

Since schoohlay troubles first began, 

In mischief yet invented. 

By Lazy Brown—a lout of course— 

Was quickly found and put in force. 

And hapless Smitli, without remorse, 

Thus harasscil and tormented. 

His books the idols of his heart. 

Would at important times de^iart 
To some far distant corner ; 

And often was he doomed to grieve 
O’er works that disappeared, to leave 
Their master but a mourner. 

For long he bore, in calm disdain, 

Tliese tortures of a trifling brain. 

And found snre solace for his pain, 

In Learning's sweet possessions; 

Till, boyhood’s happy period past. 

We went our several ways, nt last. 

To callings and professions. 

Well, after many years ha*l fletl. 

One morning In the Post, I rend. 

With feelings you'll conjecture 
Tb^t Smith, the famous LL.D., 

F.R.S., and D.Sc,, 

D.C.L., and G.C.B., 

Was coming down to lecture. 

I went, of course, once more to gaze. 

Upon the friend of former days. 

Now crowned with those immortal bays 
Which few are marked to wear; 

The audience, as you might expect. 

Though large, was clearly most select. 

And, to complete the whole effect, 

A Marquis took the choir. 

Full many a scientist, whose name 
Was, in its way, w’ell-known to fame. 

Sat there, and some whose birth was claim 
To most imposing handles; 

But in an interval, my eye 
Was suddenly attracted by 
The man whose occupation high 
It was—to light the candles 1 

This was the porter of the Hall, 

Whose look, I thought, I could recall, 

A memory, dim and hazy : 

And, much astonished and surprised. 

On closer view I recognise*!. 

The face which Time had but disguised. 
Of Brown, sumamed “ the Lazy 1 ” 


Ah, what a change 1 by all esteemed. 

His one-time victim's prospects beamed 
In Fortune's brightest glancos; 

While he, the Tyrant of his day. 

Must seize, in some haphazard way. 

Her very lowliest chances. 

And here I muse to end the talc. 

For on a slightly different scale 
The world, at which so many rail. 

Repeats the self-s.'ime story : 

Bold Smith—who, Jietslless of its frown. 

Works on must win the laurel crown, 

And lazy idlers, such as Brown, 

Shall light his way to glory. 

W. E. CULE. 

Those Giu.mmah School Both ! 

[Written by a lonelv old bachelor editor, after watch¬ 
ing from his office window’, in the High Street of a 
country town, the Grammar School boys c’oming out 
to play.] 

Those Grammar School boys are the plague of my 
life; 

With those Grammar Scliool boys I am always at 
strife; 

With their shouting aud songs, and their nonsense 
and noi.se, 

I am driven quite mod by those Grammar School 
boys I 

No matter what lenders I Imve to indite. 

At sunrise, at noonday, at evening aud night; 

No matter wliat topic my goosequill employs, 

I neper am rid of those Grammar School boys 1 

Away o’er the fields at the end of the tow’n. 

By whispering woodlands, and so to the Dow’n, 

Each laddie the sweetness of \ outh there enjoys; 

Ah ! who does not envy those Grammar School boys ? 

I do not mean all the hard things I have said; 

My mind oft goes back to the ilays that are dead. 
When T, too, was young, and my heart was so light 
That I never knew then what is called a “ bad night.” 

With cricket, and football, and rounders, and 
fishing. 

And not too much work,—(an occasional swishing!) 
My early days jiassed free from pleasure that cloys; 
Behold me, the brightest of Grammar School boys ! 

But now my life’s brief, changeful day closes in. 

And my troubles grow thick as my locks become thin ; 
Yet, there’s one pure sweet pleasure that nothing 
destroys. 

For my lonely heart loves those brave Grammar 
School boys I 

Fu-\..nk Smith. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 292. 

By V. Marin. 



White to play, and mate in two (2) movei. 


Spanish Problems. 

{continued from page 479). 

One of the greatest composers of Spain is 
Aurelio Abela, who is the author of the 
following three problems:— 

Problem No. 293. 

White, K—Q R 8 ; Q-K Kt 2 ; Rs-Q 4 
and K sq.; B-Q B 7; Kt-K R C. Black, 
K—K 6; Kts-Q G and K 7; Ps-Q 4 and 
K Kt 6. White to play, and mate in two 
moves. 

Problem No. 294. 

White, K-Q R 6; Q-K B ; Rs- 
K B 5 and K Kt 8; Bs-Q Kt 7 and Q Kt 8; 
Kt—Q Kt 5. Black, K-K3; Kt-K B 3; 

I P—K 2. White to play, and mate in two 
moves. 

I Problem No. 295. 

I White, K—K 8; Q—Q B sq.; Bs—K B 3 

; and K Kt 5; Kts-Q 7 and K sq.; Ps— 
Q B 4, Q B 5, and K R 4. Black, K—K 3 ; 
Q-Q R 6; Rs—Q 8 and K 7 ; Kt—Q R 7 ; 
Ps-Q R 5, Q Kt 5, Q B 6, K 5, and K B 4. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 

The problem on the foregoing diagram is 
related to one by N. Sardotsch, of Italy, but 
can well pass as a new version under Marin’s 
name. Another fine two-mover by V. Maria 
is 

Problem No. 296. 

White, K—K B sq.; Q—Q B sq.; Bs— 
Q sq. and K R 6; Kts—Q Kt 3 and K 2; 
Ps—Q B 2, Q B 4, K Kt 4, and K R 3. 
Black, K—K 5; B—Q R 2; Kt-K R 8; 
Ps-Q Kt 5, Q B 6, K 3, and K 4. 

Problem No. 297. 

By J. T. Caurehas. 

White, K—Q 8; Q-Q B 2; B—K Kt 2 
and Q Kt 4; Kt-K B 3; Ps-Q R 2 and 
K R 4. Black, K—Q 4 ; R-K 5; Kt— 
KBS; Ps-Q Kt 3, K 4, K B 2, K R 3, and 
K R 4. White to play, and mate in three 
moves. 

Problem No. 298. 

By J, T. Cauheras. 

White, K—K 8; R—Q Kt 6; B-K R 7; 
Kts-Q Kt 3 and Q sq.; Ps—Q R 4, K R 2, 
and K R 3. Black, K-K 4; P—Q Kt 2. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 

Problem No. 299. 

By E, EsTOiiCH. 

White, K-Q B G; Q-K Kt 7; R-Q B 3; 
Bs-Q 5 and Q 6; Ps-Q R 6, Q B 7, 
K Kt 3 and K R 4. Black, K—K B 4 ; R— 
K B 7; B-K R G; Ps-Q R 2 and K R 4. 
White to ph y, and compel Black to mate in 
four moves. 

These stratagems can be placed in a line 
with the best two-ers and three-ers from 
other parts of Europe, and are not inferior 
to the best American and Australian com¬ 
positions on the chess board. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. P.—Tlie Forsyth notation should be given in rows, 
beginning at the tops, so tliat the square aH is the tir<*t 
sqiure. The position on the above diagram, using 
small letters for the black men, reads thus 2 kt 1 B 
3, 8, 4 k p 1 B, 3 R 1 R 2, 4 P 3. 1 K 6, 4 Q 3, 8. Using 
international letters, aud italics for the black men, it 
appears thus 2 0 1 N 3, 8, 4 A' 1 N, 3 M 1 M 2, 4 
P 3,1 K 6, 4 L 3, 8. Problem No. 294 reads thus 1 
N 4 M 1,1 N 2 /* 3, K I A 0 2, 1 0 3 M 2, 8, 8, 6 L 
2 , 8 . 
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Noticr to Contributors. —All manuscriptt intended 
for the Boy’s Oivn Paper should be addressed to the 
J-Alitor, 66 Paternoster Rotr. and must hare the mime 
and address of the sender clearly written theieim, and 
in any accompanying letter the title op the MS. 
must be yiren. Writers are recommended to keep 
copies of their JUSii., miscellaneous contributions es¬ 
pecially being sent in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stumps are sent to coter postage. The. Editor 
cannot in any ease undertake to corresjmnd regarding 
uninvited MSS., nor can he be resjujnsible for length qf 
detention or accidental loss. 

Payment for accepted manuscnpts is made on publi¬ 
cation of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of mamucripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. Re¬ 
publication by authors on their own account must be 
the subject of special arrangement. 

THisTr.K.—1. “ From Powder Monkey to Admiral," is 
published by Hodder and Stoughton at &<. 2. All 
drawings are paid for^ but there are few pea and 
ink ones ; they are mostly wash. 

Rock. —You should paste the design on to the woofl; 
or else put some black transfer paper l)etween it and 
the wood, and go over the pattern with a hard point. 
You can make your own transfer paper by rubbing 
over a sheet of ordinary thin paper with heelball. 

A Chip op the old Block.— Paint a chessboard 
pattern on a piece of gla.ss in your different colours. 
On putting the glass in the lantern you will see by 
the image on the screen which of the colours are 
transparent and suitable, and which are not. 
Barnard and Son, of Berners Street, Oxfonl Street, 
sell boxes of paints sp>ccially prepared for magic lan¬ 
tern slide work. 

Rrcitation*.— It is Sims’s “In the Signal Box.” 
You can buy G. R Sims’s ballads at any bookseller’s. 

A. IT. Lord.— 1. There is no such railway at present; 
it is merely proposed. 2. The headquarters of the 
Congo Administration are in Brussels. A letter 
addressed there to the Secretary would probably be 
replied to. The British East Africa Company has 
offlees at 2, Pall Mall East. Their railway wiU ])ro- 
bably be In w’orking order before the other, and is 
much more likely to pay a dividend. 3. The Royal 
Niger Company is now' at Surrey House, on the Vic¬ 
toria Euibaukmcnt, w.c. 

AYi>E8ToyE.—Get a shilling catalogue from one of the 
stamp dealers who advertise in our monthly \vrapi)er, 
and you will then be able to price your stamps for 
yourself. 


Srrpentink. —Model yacht builders do not buy pine 
logs, nor do they hollow' them out, but they* make 
their boats of boards and cut them out witli a fret 
8JIW in the way you will find described by Grbsvenor 
and Biddle, who have written two goo<l lx)ok3 on 
the subject. Grosvenor’s is publishetl by Gill, of 170, 
Strand, and Biddle’s by Wilson, of 166, Minories. 

W. Gr.ARKE.—There are two magnetic |x>les, one in the 
north, one in the s^mth. You will find them marked 
on nearly all maps of the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 
Over them the dipping needle is vertical. The earth 
is kept in its place by gravity, not by magnetism. 

A. E. O.—For all ordinary purposes sticks will look 
well enough if merely rubbed over with raw linseed 
oil, and w'hen that is thoroughly soaked In you can 
varnish them with pale oak varnish if you Uke, but 
the varni.sh will take time to dry. 

C. A,—Get a teacher if you can ; if not, take in Cassell’s 
“ Popular Educator ’’ and work up the subjects by 
yourself. 

A. Whbon. —A capital book on boat sailing and 
yachting is “The Corinthian Yachtsman,” pub¬ 
lished by Wilson, of 156, Minories, at four shillings. 
There are many other books, the best l>eing Dixon 
Kemp’s “ Manual of Yacht aud Boat Sailing,” but 
tliat costs five-ond-twenty sliillings. 

Lena.— The plant arrived in a bad state, but It would 
seem to be cither Diotis or one of the Gnnphaliums. 
You would find “Our Country’s Flowers” afar 
more usefnl bof)k tliau the one you failed to identify 
your si.iecimeus by. 

Nero —The violin may be worth two pounds ; it cer¬ 
tainly is worth no nmre with such a Label on it. How' 
couhi an ackiiowleflged imitation be of any great 
value ? We have already given articles on violin 
playing. 

P. M. Beachcropt.— The paper novelties are all drawn 
and describeil from actual examples, and we are con¬ 
stantly in rcceijjt of letters telling us of their having 
been .successfully trieil, and even, in a few cases, 
complaining of their simplicity. Curiouslj' enough, 
the one you find so difficult is the one of w'hich we 
liave had most remark as being so simple aud 
familiar. Y’ou must try again. 

W. Row'land. —There arc articles on making model 
steam engines in our “ ludoor Games.” 

A. J. Maxti;d. —A crown piece of 1847 with the in¬ 
scription round the edge is now worth ten shillings, 
if it is in good preservation. Crown pieces of 1H44, 
1845, 1846, and 1851 are also worth double their 
original value. 


Kingdom OF Fifk.—I. The “best” manual of geology 
depends on wlrnt you watit it for. Geikie’s, published 
by Mivcmillan, and Phillips’s, published by Griffin, 
ore both good in their recent editions, but they arc 
expcn.xive. For general British geology you should 
look at Ramsay or Woodward. Blackwoixls hare a 
capital school' geology. For the general reader one 
of the most suitable books to begin vvith is Lobley’s 
“ Geology for All." 2. There is no manual or any 
special book on Manitoban geology. All that there 
is consists of a few short paragraphs in the guide 
books; for general Canadian geology there is really 
little but the few Survey publications. 

Antiquarian*. —Write to the librarian of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and tell him about it. There is no 
fixed v^ue for such things, they are worth what you 
can get for them. We should say an old newspaper 
would be dear at a sovereign. 

S. K.—Add a quarter of a pint of gold sire to half a 
pint of boiled linseed oil and shake up the mixture 
well. Rub your fishing line over with a flannel 
dipped in this stuff and you will get it just water¬ 
proof enough. After the line has been used two or 
three times give it another coat of the mixture. 

G. L.—Apply at the office of “ The Engineer.” Five or 
six times a year that paper contains portraits and 
working drawings of the new locomotives as they are 
put on the line. The “Railway Engineer” also 
gives presentation plates of engines. At the office of 
either paper you would see the full index. 

W. G. Drayton. —It is generally stated that the Stars 
and Striper are an adaptation of the armorial bear¬ 
ings of tlic Washington family ; but there were re«i 
and white striped flags in existence before Washing¬ 
ton was born. 

A wouiJ)-BK Recruit.— There is no such regiment as 
the “ Light Huzzars or Cavalry,” and there is no 
better regiment than the Royal Marines, who, how¬ 
ever, have no vacancies at present in their mounted 
branch. 

Cavai.ier. —The history of the county in which the 
family lived would probably give the particulars. 
You would perhaps get the book more easily at 
Guildliall Library. Of course It would be at the 
British Museum, but you would have to wait for a 
ticket before gaining* admission. Some of the old 
Peerages might contain the pedigree. There is a 
book called Marshall’s “ Genealogist’s Guide,” or some 
such title, which you cciild see at either of these 
libraries, and which would put you on the track. 

W. R. L.—We hope shortly to give some articles on 
stained glass. 



*'A11 is not butter that comes from the cow.' 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE 
“ BOADICEA.” 

By Geo. B. Perry, 

AxAhor of “ Unelf Peter's Trust," “ Corporal Bruce" etc, 

CHAPTER I. 

^HE steamship Boadieea, of the Ancient 
Briton line, trading between Liverpool and 
Boston, U.S.A., was on her way to the latter 
port on the evening of a November day in the 
year 188-. 


•* * Ii the propeller broken ?' asked Captain Robie.’ 
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The pilot chart of the Atlantic shows 
that the steamship route between the 
North Atlantic ports of the United States 
comes perilously near the Irish coast at 
or near Cape Clear, Brow Head, inside 
the Fastnet Light, being a reporting sta¬ 
tion. 

^ The rugged outline of the coast was just 
visible over the starboard bow of the 
Boadiceay a slight haze enveloping the 
bold clififs. 

There was not much wind, although 
that little was ahead, and productive of a 
bad sea that made the Bo^icea very un¬ 
comfortable. She was far too light for a 
late autumn voyage across the Atlantic, 
and could comfortably have carried a 
thousand tons more of cargo in her 
capacious holds, had the much desired 
freight been attainable. 

So the Boadicea leaped forward to meet 
the great waves that came up from the 
mighty Atlantic, toiling up their steep 
sides w’ith much groaning and creaking, 
and then plunging desperatelv into the 
huge chasms between, the snip lifting 
the propeller out of the water at each I 
plunge. I 

At such times the ugly “ whirr ” of the 
machinery caused a vibration in the ship ^ 
that rasped everybody’s nerves, even those I 
of the veteran Captain Bobie. ' 

Apart from the jarring and friction in- | 
cident to such a position, one can readily t 
imagine that the knowledge that the I 
great blades of the propeller w'ere thresh¬ 
ing the empty air instead of the blue * 
waters, and thus wasting needed power, j 
and liable at any moment to snap as they 
struck the seas w-ith tremendous force, 
w'as not calculated to soothe the irritated 
sensibilities of the captain. 

To add to these afflictions, the indica¬ 
tions were clearly for bad w'eather. The 
sunset sky showed to the educated e^^es 
of the captain and mate as they stood to¬ 
gether on the bridge, that there was more 
wind to be expected from the same un¬ 
favourable quarter, and the " glass ” 
(barometer) was falling rapidly. There 
would be more of it than the Boadicea 
in her present bad trim would care for, 
or could be fairly equal to contend 
against. 

One is bound to admit that these con¬ 
ditions were sufficient to try the temper 
of the most experienced and good-natured 
captain. There is a sense of ever-press¬ 
ing responsibility on a shipmaster’s 
shoulders which he can never divide with 
others, and an ever-recurring necessity 
for decisions, an error in which may 
cause the loss of ship, cargo, life, or either 
of the three; and in any event would 
mean loss of position to the captain if 
the judgment failed to meet the owner’s 
views. 

The boatswain, who had sailed writh 
Captain Bobie for a number of years, re¬ 
marked to the third mate that the old 
man ”—the generic term for the skipper— 
“was pretty short-tempered.’’ 

“ Why shouldn’t he be, Ben ? ’’ said 
the mate. “ A man would need the 
patience of Job to keep his temper under 
such circumstances.’’ 

“ Job I ” sniffed the old boatswain, con¬ 
temptuously; “ I don’t want to say nothin’ 
agin him, but I never could understand 
why Job was held up as a model of 
patience. Why, Job was never at sea in 
his life! ** 
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“ That’s true,” said the mate reflec¬ 
tively, “ but that may be the very reason 
why it was hard for him to be patient. 
I’ve known you to be tired even after ten 
days ashore, and ready to vow that no¬ 
thing could tempt you to risk your life by 
staying on the land.” 

The boatswain growled and walked 
away. 

Meanwhile, the captain and chief mate 
were conferring earnestly. As they were 
speaking, an unusual “ jar ” in the ship 
caused the captain to start up and hold 
his hand up to the mate, as if demanding 
absolute silence. 

They listened intently for a moment, 
till the ship’s stem had fairly settled in 
the water, and then, as the peculiar vibra¬ 
tion was again noticed, Captain Bobie 
exclaimed: 

“ A blade of the propeller has snapped 
offl” 

As he spoke the head of the chief en¬ 
gineer appeared just over the break of the 
spardeck. 

“ Is the propeller broken ? ” asked 
Captain Bobie, before engineer McLeod 
had time to reach the deck. 

“ I am afraid it is, sir,” said the 
engineer as he stepped on deck. 

The two men went aft, and found 
their fears confirmed. One of the four 
blades had broken off close to tlie shaft 
connection, and as the propeller turned 
round the shock caused by the absence 
of one of the four blades was all too 
noticeable. 

The anxious shadow on the captain’s 
face deepened. With such weather he had i 
a right to expect he needed all the I 
equipment of the Boadicea in first-class 
order. The fact that one blade had 
broken oft' rendered the chances of loss for 
the others greater than ever. To go 
ahead was dangerous; to return, though 
so near port, meant great delay and loss 
to the owners, and freights had not been 
so profitable of late as to render them very 
considerate. 

On the one hand, nigh upon three 
thousand miles of stormy ocean to cross, 
with a crippled and badly trimmed ship, 
in great danger of being further disabled, 
if not rendered utterly helpless. In such 
case, the inevitable criticism would be, 

“ Why not have returned in the first 
instance, and repaired? ” 

On the other hand, the delay would 
occasion censure. The voyage had often 
been made with even two blades broken 
from the propeller, and a suspicion of 
faint-heartedness or over-caution might 
deprive him of his command; and he 
knew there were scores of men in Liver¬ 
pool equally able, and only too willing, to 
take his place. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at, then, 
that Captain Bobie looked anxiously at 
the western sky, and that the thought of 
a fair wind home shook for a moment his 
determination to proceed. 

The chief officer stood at his side, but 
said nothing. At such times the mate of 
a vessel generally knows that it is not 
advisable to offer advice. 

He was firmly of the opinion that the 
Boadicea should return; but he knew as 
well as Captain Bobie that the responsi¬ 
bility for the decision would not be placed 
on his (the mate’s) shoulders, and so he 
wisely held his peace. 

Doubtless Captain Bobie knew exactly 


what was passing in the mate's mind. If 
Wade had offered a suggestion he might 
have been snubbed. Yet the fact that 
he did not offer anything to relieve the 
captain’s anxiety was almost as irritating 
as a too free expression of opinion would 
have been. • 

At such times the sense of responsibility 
is so great as almost to overpower men of 
other than exceptional resolution. More 
than once the captain felt inclined to 
relieve his burdened mind by expressing 
his hopes and fears, but he soon battled 
down the impulse, and, half ashamed of 
his momentary weakening, he turned to 
the mate and said authoritatively, aa 
if there could be no possible ques¬ 
tioning, 

“ We shall go ahead.” 

The engineer looked at the mate; but 
that worthy, knowing exactly how the 
captain felt, said nothing, and McLeod 
departed to the engine room, growling; 
for, while he knew the risk as well aa 
Captain Bobie, he could not say that the 
present condition of the ship’s mftchinery 
wholly justified a return to port. 

Captain Bobie left the deck and retired 
to his cabin. Once inside he closed the 
door tightly, and set his face in his handa 
to study over his position, and, it must be 
confessed, to give way for a moment to 
his feelings. The portraits of his wife 
and children met his eyes as be entered, 
and the recollection of them by no means 
diminished his own anxiety. 

He remained but a few minutes in the 
cabin, noticing that the glass was still 
falling. As he came on deck again he saw 
ominous masses of wind-laden clouds in 
the south-western sky, the course of the 
Boadicea being just w.n.w. He looked 
for a moment over at the land, now less 
distinct, but occasionally lighted up by the 
blood-red gleams of the setting sun, and 
the thought occurred to him that it had 
never looked so pleasant. 

He had never before been able to glance 
at it without something like a shudder. 
Within ten miles of each other, on thafc 
strip of coast, lay the remains of three 
steamers of the same line as the Boadicea,. 
in one of which he had served as mate, 
and the recollection of the awful scene 
of that particular wreck came to his mind 
with singular force just then. 

He remembered, too, that when he was 
second mate of the Caractacus the cap¬ 
tain had ordered him to take some stow¬ 
aways ashore, leaving them to find their 
way anywhere from the bleak, inhospitable 
coast on which they were rudely thrust, 
while the boat returned to the ship, and 
the hapless runaways saw their hopes of 
reaching the New World die away in 
despair as the smoke of the Caractacus 
disappeared amid the glare of the setting 
sun. 

He was getting quite fanciful. He 
shook off these thoughts—not over-pleasant 
to recall just then—and turned to the 
chief officer with more of good nature in 
his voice than he had shown since he left 
Liverpool. 

“ There is only one thing, so far as I 
can see, that we have occasion to be 
thankful for. We have no stowaways on 
board.” 

It must be confessed that stowaways 
were a sore subject with Bobie. He had 
never felt easy m his mind about leavi^ 
the eight poor lads on the bleak Irish 
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shore, and he had so fiur disobeyed orders 
as to give them money. In landing them 
he had simply carried out instructions, 
yet since he had been captain and had 
the responsibility oil his own shoulders he 
had seen enough to excuse, if not wholly 
justify, the action of the captain of the 
Caractacu8, 

The master of yet another vessel of the 
same line, who discovered eight stowaways 
on board, did not land them on the coast 
of Ireland. When at anchor off Boston 
Light he hotl one side of their heads clean 
shaven to the scalp. He then ordered 
them aloft to bestride the mainyard, and 
in that position brought them up to the 
dock in Boston. 

A voyage or two before Captain Robie 
had brought a destitute stowawaj' to 
Boston, and through no fault of his the 
ship had been fined one thousand dollars, 
the outcast having eluded the ship’s officers 
and skipped ashore, in defiance of the 
alien laws. This fine had been held in 


terror over the captain’s salary for some 
time. 

So it w'as with peculiar satisfaction that 
Captain Robie noted the absence of stow¬ 
aways. 

“ Well, I searched the ship thoroughly, 
sir,” said Wade, with the air of a man 
who knew he had fully done his duty. “ If 
there is one on board he must have stowed 
himself away in a very small space.” 

“ They seem to be able to do that 
always,” responded Robie. “ Bruno’s 
kennel is spacious compared to some 
quarters I’ve seen a boy curl himself up 
in.” 

Bruno, a handsome water spaniel, ac¬ 
knowledged the mention of his name by 
caressing the kindly hand that patted his 
head. 

” Quite right, sir. Why, Commodore 
Fitt actually found a boy in his dog’s 
I kennel. The little fellow contrived to 
I hide there for three days and nights. I : 
1 used to feel pretty soft when I saw . I 

{To be continued.) 


stowaway dragged out into the light,” 
continued Wade, ‘‘ but I soon learned that 
for one poor fellow driven by poverty to 
seek a passage there were ten jail-birds or 
hard tickets. I’m getting hard-hearted 
now.” 

‘‘ A very useful quality in a first mate, 
Mr. Wade,” said Robie, with slight sar¬ 
casm. ” Anyway, I’m glad there’s no 
occasion to exhibit it on this voyage. 
WTiat’s the trouble there forward?” he 
said sharply. “ See to it, Mr. Robinson I ” 

The third mate sprang forward at the 
word. 

A group of men were dragging what 
appeared to be a bundle of rags ont of the 
forecastle. One of them lifted the heap 
from the deck and flung it over his 
shoulders. 

‘‘What have you there, Mr. Robin¬ 
son ? ” asked Robie sharply, as the mate 
and man approached the bridge deck. 

‘‘ It’s a stowaway, sir,” said Robinson, 
“ and I fear he’s dead.” 


pAmBARDI: the HOODED SNAKE. 

A TALE OF ADVENTURE IN TRAVANCORE. 


T he rage of Gurga, the priest-chief of 
the Mudduvers, was more dreadful 
than his followers liad ever seen it before 
when news was brought that Poddy was 
home safe and sound. 

He lost no time in summoning his 
clansmen, and every Mudduver on the 
Piilneys answered the secret signal that 
he sent. 

At Pumbardi’s altar they met, and Gurga 
harangued them. He proclaimed the 
speedy end of the Mudduver race if 
Paddy was allowed to go free. 

“ We arePambardi’s children,” he cried, 
*• and Pambardi is wroth with us, for twice 
we seized the intruder to her shrine, and 
twice he has escaped us. I call on you, 
the children of Pambardi, to aid me to 
destroy this Englishman. We have 
failed to kill him on Pdmbardi’s altar; 
let us at least lay his dead body on it. 
Which of yon, my children, will slay this 
hated man and bring his body hither ? ” 
Ornga paused as if expecting a volunteer, 
but a hoarse voice called out: 

*• The lot, father I Try the lot I ” 

‘ It is well,” said Gurga; ‘‘ if none of 
Pdmbardi’s children wiU volunteer, by 
the lot it shall be decided. Bring forth 
the lots, and hearken, my children, while I 
speak of his duty on whom the lot may 
fall. By Pambardi he must swear to lay 
upon that altar the body of the young 
Englishman at midnight of next fuR moon, 
and, failing the Englishman’s body, he 
must lay his own. But not as liimself he 
dies; his body is counted as the victim’s 
body, his sacrifice is the sacrifice of him 
whose body he swore to bring. By tlie 
lot we shall decide who shall go forth to 
si Ay the Englishman; but is there no one 
of Pambardi’8 children who will choose to 
go of his own free will ? ” 

Under Gurga’s gaze many of the 
^Otmger Mudduvers stirred uneasily, and 
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CHAPTER VI.— pXmBARDI IS SATISFIED. 

! many w'ere contemplating the offer, but 
! the first to come forward was Mangloo. 

The priest-chief took him by the hand, 
and Mangloo swore to provide the victim 
for the next full moon, or to lie himself as 
the victim on the altar should he fail in 
any way in his quest; and in obedience 
to Gurga’s commands, while all the rest 
stood silent, he prayed that the curse of 
Pambardi might follow him throughout 
the cycles of eternity if he should fail. 

The w’ork of the night was done, and 
the Mudduvers sought repose—except 
Mangloo. 

He still had work to do, and before 
morning he crept noiselessly into Paddy’s 
verandah. 

Joe was sleeping in Paddy’s house that 
night, but did not hear the light step of 
the Mudduver. 

Silently Mangloo crept beside the bed 
of him who was marked out as Pdmbardi’s 
victim. 

‘‘ How easy it would be to kill him ! ” 
thought Mangloo as he stood by the 
sleeping form. 

The moonlight streamed into the 
chamber and shone upon the face of a 
man whom men despised. 

Gently Mangloo roused the sleeper, 
and before Paddy was well awake, he 
recognised one whom he knew to be a 
fifiend. 

‘‘ Sahib,” said the hillman, “ I saved 
your life once.” 

‘‘ You did,” said Paddj’, ” and I thank 
you for it.” As he spoke he seized Man¬ 
gloo* s hands and w rung them. 

“ Will the Sahib do me one favour in 
return ? ” 

“Yes,” said Paddy, “I will do for 
Mangloo what I would do for my 
brother.” 

“ Fly before daylight, and do not 
return till after next ftdl moon.” 


“ Why ? ” asked Paddy, his curiosity 
excited. 

‘‘Ask me not,” replied Mangloo, “but 
do it. After next full moon you are safe 
to wander freely through the woods, 
unless you again seek to see Pambardi; 
but make no delay. Leave the Pulneys 
till after the full moon; leave before 
daylight. Promise me; promise Mangloo, 
your fnend.” 

“ I promise it,” said Paddy, impressed 
by the earnestness of Mangloo’s manner, 
and no sooner had he said the words than 
Mangloo slipped away as silently as ho 
had come, and vanished in the darkness. 

Paddy at once w-ent to Joe’s room and' 
told him of the interview. 

An hour later two ponies clattered 
down the hill towards the plains, and 
Joe saw Paddy safely out of the Pulneys,.. 
banished for a month. 

Great was the disappointment the next 
day in the Mudduver camp, when it 
became known that Paddy had fled. 

Gurga had not despaired of seizing him 
alive once more, and he was sad to think 
that one whom they all liked as they 
liked Mangloo should have to take the 
victim’s place. 

The night of the next full moon saw a 
Mudduver sacrifice completed with every 
ghastly rite. 

At midnight Mangloo surrendered him¬ 
self, not as Mangloo the Mudduver, but 
as personating the English desecrator of 
Pambardi’s shrine. 

Every Mudduver knife had blood-rust 
upon it next day, and Paddy, though he 
often wondered, as the years passed by, 
why he never met Mangloo upon the 
hills, never knew' the reason. 

He never knew that even a Mudduver 
was capable of giving his life for his friend. 
(the end.) 
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THE OHCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 

By Ashmore Bussan and Frederick Boyle. 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE LODGE OP THE T’IEN-TI HUi. 


^OT a word of explanation could be 
i .1 extracted from Hertz. 

“ Send de Dyaks ahead, Boy ! ” he 
whispered, “ tell dein to go shlow tovards 
de big rock, looking oudt for traps—pits 
especially 1 If dey gome agross a pat’ dey 
don’t know, let dem halt und report. You 
follow de Dyaks mit de young Englisch 
Tuans, Gife me a gun. I bring oop de 
rear.” 

He took the rifle generally carried by 
Wo-Sing, and allowed everybody to pre¬ 
cede him. 

** Ach / ” he muttered, as they emerged 
from the belt of new jungle into the old 
campongt “ a blessing on dis old yoongle 
after all I Here ve gan see, adt least! ” 

So they moved on cautiously, the youths 
exchanging puzzled remarks; but it is 
difficult to converse in whispers when 
marching in single file. It struck them 
that the Dyaks did not understand better 
than themselves. 

“ What is it all about ? ” Jack asked of 
Boy, who walked before him. “ What 
was that extraordinary building ? ” 

“ I not know—heard of it never 1 '* Boy 
answered. “ Tuan Besar big master, 
or lord—so he called Hertz—“ he wise 
man I Devil work, he think ! I same I ” 

“ Do you understand ? ” Harry asked of 
Wo-Sing, over his shoulder. But there 
was no reply. Glancing round, he saw 
that the China “ boy ” was livid with 
fear. 

“ Silence 1 ” Hertz whispered sternly. 

After giving the Pakatan his liberty, 
they had travelled some three miles in a 
circular direction, keeping near the little 
stream. Leaving it in the old jungle, 
they had gone straight ahead until stopped. 
Hertz, who had frequently consulted his 
compass, knew that the big sentinel rock 
stood between them and the place where 
they had found the wild man. 

The Dyaks w'orked through that track¬ 
less forest with an instinct that never 
erred. Hertz glanced at his compass 
from time to time, but there was no need 
to direct them. As the bee flies they 
marched on; though often compelled to 
turn aside to encircle some swampy 
hollow or avoid some impenetrable 
thicket, they took up the line with never 
a fault on the further edge. 

No patli was found. Now and then 
Heitz halted, turned, and listened, as if 
he feared they might be followed; and 
he carried his rifle cocked—as, indeed, did 
the others—but after commanding them 
to keep silent he never spoke until they 
reached the rock ; where all, save himself, 
flung themselves down, tired out, Dyaks, 
Malays, English ahke. Here he gave a 
great sigh of relief. 

“ Ach / ” he exclaimed, in a tone that 
implied the removal of a heavy wadglit 
from liis mind. “ You hafe seen a signt, 
boys, vhisli no man perhaps has efer lived 
to deshcribe 1 ” 

“At last!” thought the youths, “we 
idiall learn what it means.” 

But no« Before they could question 


him he turned to Wo-Sing, lying with his 
face hidden in his arms. 

“ Wo-Sing, I vant you.” 

The China “boy,” still trembling, still 
livid, arose. 

“ Gome mit me.” 

The Collector led the way round the 
rock beneath whose frowning side the 
others lay. 

“You heard de tale Nyait told Boy, 
of de Shinamen und Dyaks dat gome here 
und see an antu sign—ash dey gall 
idt—on dis rock ? Ve find dat antu 
sign.” 

^Poor Wo-Sing seemed hardly able to 
stand ; nevertheless he carefully examined 
the face of the limestone crag, its base 
covering perhaps an acre of ground. 

Slowly they walked round it, forcing 
aside shrubs and creepers. 

“.4cA/” Hertz exclaimed, half the 
circuit completed. “A goodt pat’, vide 
und glear! Idt leads to de rock; budt 
vhere idt go, now ? ” 

No sign of a continuation was to be 
seen ; the path was barred by the crag as 
by a wall. And just there the jungle 
growiihs were matted together, thick 
against the face of the rock. Hertz took 
out his compass. 

“ Looking down dat goodt pat’, Wo- 
Sing,” he said, “ ve are looking avay from 
de Lodge. So idt leads to idt, psist dis 
rock ; budt vhere ? Ach / ” A jutting 
stone, a rude step, caught his eye. It was 
smooth, as if polished by frequent feet. 
Hertz had eyes like Dyaks’, with a brain i 
to understand what he saw. Those hounds | 
of the jungle would hardly have failed to i 
see the step, but, not comprehending w hy j 
it was smoother than the rest of the i 
crag, would have passed on. Not so the | 
Collector. “ Oop de face of de rock I ” , 
he exclaimed, “ Oop de face of de | 
rock ! ” I 

“ What is it ? ” asked Horry, crushing | 
tliroiigh the bushes. 

“ A pat’ve hafe found.” 

“ A good one, too : very much used ; 
but, Mr. Hertz, where in the world does 
it go ? Is there a stone door in this rock ? 

‘ Open Sesame I * * Open Ses-a-me I ’ It 
doesn’t open.” 

“ No. Don’t you see vhere idt go ? 
Ach ! de cimning shkellums ! ” 

“ Indeed I don’t.” 

“ Look adt dat shmoot' shtone, und 
above.” 

‘‘ Hullo I It’s a step! And there’s 
another above, and another! ” 

“ Ja ! und anoder. Dere are four.” 

Hertz examined the face of the rock 
above the steps with his field-glass. 

“Only four I” Harry cried. “That’s 
odd! I can see the last step. Above it 
the rock is precipitous—there is no foot¬ 
hold. Where do they go ? ” 

“ Into dat tree. See I dere ish do 
I pat’ ! ” 

He pointed to a stout branch, just 
above the fourth and last stop. The rock 
had compelled it to turn upwards; the 
elbow formed a fifth step. Above the 


bend was a small bare branch, a smooth 
peg, barkless. Aided by this, climbers 
could mount on the big branch with 
ease. 

“ De pat’ go along dat bransh to de 
troonk, und de troonk ish hollow—I gan 
see de hole. Idt go down dat hole, und 
probably into de ground—a tunnel— 
goming oop in impenetrable yoongle. 
Dose dead Dyaks imd Shinamen—dey 
must be dead—found dis pat’, eider here, 
down de tree, or in de bush beyond. Dey 
go along idt, und idt lead to deaf 1 Dank 
Gott ve missed idt I Und dis goodt paf 
too! Ish dere a sign, Wo-Sing ? ” 

For answer Wo-Sing pointed to the 
rock, above the last step, above the elbow 
in the branch, his eyes averted. Hertz 
and Harry saw a Chinese character, 
scratched in the stone. 

“ Vhat idt mean?” the Collector de¬ 
manded. It was but just visible from 
where they stood, and evidently not 
intended to be seen by other than rock- 
climbers, discoverers of the steps. 

Wo-Sing glanced furtively into the bush 
on each side before going close to Hertz 
and whispering: 

“ I don’t know for certain, sir. I never 
saw that sign before; but I have heard of 
it. It is used by the T'ien-ti^ as a warn¬ 
ing to wandering strangers. X think it 
means ‘ The w ay to Death 1 ’ ” 

“A vaming to vandering members of 
de HuCf perhaps; idt tells strangers, soosh 
ash me, nodings. I dink you are right. 
Dose Shinamen dat turned back must 
hafe glimbed de shteps. Dey oonder- 
shtood idt, budt dared nodt egsplain to 
dose dat vould go forv’ardts. Ve nodt 
shtay here. Efen now ve may be being 
vatched. Ve go avay adt vonce.” 

Wo-Sing clasped his hands in an agony 
of fear. 

“Watched?” he muttered, “watched?” 

Poor fellow I He knew that if this 
were so he would be a marked man. 

I The word meant “ death ”—secret 
assassination. His companions might 
return to Europe. He, even if he 
reached Kuching safe, would have to 
remain in Sarawak at the mercy of the 
T'ien-ti. And the only mercy the T*ien- 
ti Hue ever exercised was death without 
torture. 

Ketuming to his wearied party, Hertz 
ordered the Dyaks forward to the stream 
where they had surprised the Pakatan. 

“Build lang-kanSf* he said. “Dere 
ve gamp.” 

Very thoughtful he was, and abrupt in 
his replies, but not too preoccupied to 
keep a sharp watch. His eyes were 
nearly as restless as the Pakatan’s. 

“ Won’t you tell us what it all means ? ” 
said Harry, while on the march. “ That 
mysterious building—the path leading 
into a liollow tree ? ” 

“ Presently. Idfs late—und a long 
marsch yet to de gamping place. De 
efening draws on.” 

W’hen, eventually, they reached the 
stream, the youths were too tired to ask 





shpies Tind vanderinfj trafellora; bndt 
viler, a lodge isli open, gompanies of men 
are posted in goncealineiit all alonj' do 
von pat' dat ish nodt defended by traps 
undpitfalls. Dey let a stranger pass—to 
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mid cut him down if he try to retrace his 
shteps. 
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-probably because dey tru8ti?«l _ 
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questions. But refreshed by dinner and 
a long rest, they again urged the Col¬ 
lector to explain. It was now dusk. In 
a few' niinut(*s it would be dark. The 
huts were reiuly for habitation; and 
Hertz consented. 

“ Boy, post sentries,” he said. “ See 
dey are reliefed efery two hours. Let 
Pahani und Gani take de first vatch. 
Do mitont Wo-Sing; let him ihleep, if he 
vill.” Turning to the youths, ho added, 
“ If dey saw us, dey vill shtrike ailt Wo- 
Sing first. If he shtood sentry, perhaps 
he nefer shtand scmtry more. Hafe your 
guns in ortler. Before do moon rises, idt 
vill be dark—de dangerous time.” 

The sentries posted, Hertz resumed : 

“ V'e hafe seen,” he said, “ash I told 
vou, a shpegtacle vhish no European has 
Mheld, perhaps —von of de gates of a 
T'ien-ti Lodge! 

” 1 know' vhat you are going to say, 
Harry,” smiling the youth’s countenance 
wore a note of interrogation, visible even 
in the dull light. “If no one has seen 
idt, how' did I regooknize idt ? 

Ach ! I tell you. T’rough 
de drawings und reports 
gollected by my friend 
Gustav Schlegel, vhish 
I hope he vill 
pooblish shortly. -v 

Sclilegel ish Shinese * 


*• The bare shaven head of a Chinaman gleaming in the firelight.”— p. 651.> 


Interpreter to de Dootch Government 
in Yava und Malacca. He has been 
making a shtoody of do T'icn-ti for 
years, assisted by all de documents und 
efidence vhish de Government has seized 
adt different times. 

‘‘ .Y Segret Society Lodge is ulvays built 
in some vildt shpot vhere intruders are 
nodt likely to gome oopon idt: I daresay 
efen dese brutes don’t vish to murder 
more innocent people dan ish necessary. 


de paf you saw me find, Harrj'. Dat leads, 
I dink, direct f rough new yoongle. Vhen 
de traps imd pitfalls are ready, dey build 
de ‘ Egsecution Gate,’ vhish ve saw. 
Dis gomraands de only paf nodt defended 
by von bloodf irsty contrivance or anoder 
—I dink I may say half-a-dozen. If you 
gan remember our raarsch, you vill see 
dat de gate does nodt front tovards do 
big rock, budt de opposite vay. Peso con¬ 
trivances in de pat’s are to gatch und kill 


perhaps a quarter of a mile avay, on de 
1 same paf; aftervards de Norf, Souf, 
I und Vest. Dese four gates engloso a 
I shquare, und idt ish agtually impossible 
' to approach dem egsept by dat paf. Eash 
: has idts armed garrison ncvcrdeless, vhen 
de ceremonies are going on, imd a shcncral 
I in gommand. Inside de shquare shtand a 
number of buildings imd arrangements. 
Idt ish galled de ‘ Ci'.y of Willows ’ pro¬ 
perly, budt in Y'ava de * Peach Garden,’ in 
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de Shtraits Settlements de ‘ Pear Garden.’ 
Dose dat pass de ‘ Egsecution Gate ’ alife, 
dat ish, members of de Lodge, reash de 
* Bed Flowery Pavilion,’ vhere dey vash 
deir hands in holy vasser. Dere dey pass de 
‘ Grand Altar,’ vhere sits aloft de ‘ Master 
of de Lodge,’ mit his fourteen councillors 
shtanding on eash side mit deir swords 
drawn, und before him dey prostrate 
demselves. Going on, dey traverse de 
‘ Circle of Heafen und Eart’,’ a round 
enclosure; beyond idt ish a deep ditch, 
mit a bridge of two planks agross idt. 
Den dey gome to de ‘ Fiery Valley,’ 
vhere sits anoder egsecutioner, galled de 
‘ Bed Yout’.’ Idt ish his duty to eg- 
samine de hearts of members, imd if he 
perceifes a traitor among dem, to run him 
t’rough oopon de shpot. A terrible being, 
dis I He ish supposed to have super¬ 
natural powers vhish enable him to detect 
a false brodher adt sight; budt, doubt¬ 
less, he has segret inshtructions from de 
gouncil. Anyhow, he often uses his 
shpear. Kodt a vordt ish said. De 
body of de murdered man lies in de ditch 
oontil de Lodge ish glosed, und all dose 
passing de bridge see idt. Den idt ish 
Duried vhere idt lies I ” 

“ Well, to be sure 1 ” cried Jack and 
Harry together. “ Is this possible ? ” 

“ Nodt only possible, budt frequent. 
De ‘ Bed Yout’' und de ‘ Vardenof de Gate ’ 
kill hoondreds of men year by year— 
perhaps t’onsands—nobody knows I— 
From de Nort’ern frontier of Shina to de 
Sout’ Cape of Yava, Lodges are eshtablish- I 
ed, und in efery von of dem dese villainies I 
go on. 

“ Veil, if a member ish pronounced 
fait’ful, ash gommonly happens, of gourse, 
he passes into de * Market of Universal 
Peace,’ und burns an offering of gilt paper 
in de * Temple of Virtue.’ After dat he 
may return to de ‘ Flowery Pavilion ’ 
und take part in de business ofde meeting.” 


“ And what is the business ? ” asked 
Harry. 

“ I am tempted to say—criminal gon- 
shpiracy. Budt dat ish nodt really all. De 
master und gouncil settle disputes among 
de members, look after deir interests, pro¬ 
vide for vidows und orphans, und so fort’. 

I dink I teU you dis adt Sirambau ? ’ 

“ Yes,” said Harry, “ aboui; the widows 
and orphans.” 

“ I dinked so. Veil, vhen dese mat¬ 
ters are attended to, dey goncert shcheines 
for ploonder, vengeance, und, in short, 
murderous mischief.” 

“ What an astounding revelation I Are 
these things known ? ” 

“ Too veil, by dose intelligent enough 
to use deir eyes I In Shina, in de Dootch 
Golonies, in de Shpanish—dis I dink I 
tell you—idt ish deaf to belong to de 
T'ien-ti, Budt de Colonial Office in 
England refuses to beliefe ; dough de in¬ 
habitants of Singapore und Penang hafe 
petitioned again und again, idt vill nodt 
l)rotect dem nor allow dem to protect dem¬ 
selves. Daf s vhat I hafe urged especially 
on my friendt Gustav Schlegel I As de 
only man dat gan prove dat idt ish de 
T'ien-ti Hue vhish gommits dese innu¬ 
merable grimes undetected in de Britisch 
Settlements, idt ish his duty to publish de 
efidence. And I am sure he ’lull—if he 
lifes, vhish Heafen grant! ” * 

• Eight years afterwards Gustav Schlegel did publish 
the evidence, in a most striking book, “The Thinn-tl 
Hue,” as it was tlien sjud t. Ey these revelations and the 
indignant prot(*sts of tiie Bench, the Executive, and the 
respectable population of the Straits Settlements— 
accentnatetl by the terrible riots of Penang—our 
Colonial OfHec was compelled to do something. Jt 
decreed that all S.'cret Societies should be registere«.l, ! 
with their ]ist.« of members ; a very feeble measure, but . I 
it revealed the incredible fact that no less than ir)li,l40 i 
adult Chinamen were enrolled in various branches, I 
knoum by various names, aud often hostile, of the T'ien- 
ti, in Singa]>ore and Penang alone; a greater number 
than the census r* turned for the tchole Chinese p^ypula- 
lion, men, tcom>ni, and children, at the date, irhieh irns 
153,332 I This step proving ineffectual, as all upon the 
spot foresaw, the societies were suppressed iu 188ii, as 
{To he continued.) 


“ Then,” said Harry, after a pause, “ if 
we had struck the road—if we had found 
that mysterious path when we first got 
to the rock, and gone up it—” 

*• Some of us vould be dead men now, 
saving Gotf s mercy 1 ” 

“The gate seemed to be deserted,” Jack 
remarked. 

“ Ve may hope idt vas. Dere ish 
alvays a guard oopon de paf» budt de 
men may hafe been ashleep, or smoking 
opium, or dey may hafe vandered into de 
Lodge. Perhaps ve vere nodt near dem 
adt any time. De gate itself ish nodt 
garrisoned, I beliefe, oonless de Ledge 
ish sitting. Don—you saw de vatch 
tower on eider side ? Eash has forty 
armed men; imd de Ang-Kuang, de 
egsecutioner, has forty more inside de 
gate. I suppose no shtranger has efer 
eshcaped, oonless by miracle, for de 
ruffians on de road glose in behind, imd on 
eash hand ish a deep pitfall.” 

“ What an escape 1 ” cried Jack. “ But 
what a grand thing to have seen with 
one’s own eyes an Execution gate of the 
Ti^nMHui I" 

“ How did you know it was that gate, 
Mr. Hertz, and not one of the others? ” 
asked Harry. 

“ By de Sags. You noticed dem ? All 
de gates hafe flags, budt de ’ Ang ’ alone 
shows de Golden Orchid, de Triangle, und 
de Red Baton—de symbols of de Hung 
League, ash dey gall idt, und his, de 
egsecutioner’s, own shtaff of office.” 

“ Golden Orchid ? How very shtrange! ” 

“ My boy,” said Hertz, rising, “ dere is 
so moosh dat ish fery shtfange about de 
T'ien-ti dat if I gat here for a mont’ 
I could shcarcely tell you all. Idt’s time 
you turned in. I shall vatch. Goodt 
night! ” 

tbey bad been in all other parts of the East fifty years 
Ijefure. What will come of this remains to be seen. Sup¬ 
pression lias failed entirely elsewhere up to the present. 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Author of The Cruise of the ^noudiird^' “ Our Home in the Silrer West," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVI.—“ TILL DEATH US DO PART ”—MAROONED—WE SEARCH FOR THE RED BUOY. 


H OW Jack Skye escaped from the ship, or 
how far he had swam, was of course a 
mystery. He may have been tossed over¬ 
board, or, which is more likely, may have 
rushed out of the captain’s state-room os ^ 
soon as the mutineers opened the door, 
and made up his mind at once to go on 
shore after his master. 

However, here he was, and a treasure ' 
he turned out to be. | 

“ Now, men,” said Zach next morning, | 
“ I’m going into business right away.” 

Next moment ho had covered the two 
half-breeds with his revolver. 

“ I’ve got the draw on ye. Now drop 
those rifles, or you’re both dead uns. 
Thank you. Now retire fifty paces, j 
Quick's the word. My blood is risin’, ; 
and you’re part of the mutinous crew.” 

The men held down their heads and 
slunk away. I 

Zach picked up the rifles and withdrew ^ 


towards a cave in the rocks which he had 
chosen as a temporary refuge for himself 
and Jack Ross. Here the rifles were 
hidden in a crevice of the rock; then he 
went forth again to the spot where the 
men stood. 

“ Myself and pal, Jack Ross,” he told 
them, “ are going to be the lions’ providers. 
Guns and ammimition will remain in our 
possession. Narj' a rifle you finger. 
Old Zach’s been fooled oncet, and he 
calculates upon not being fooled again. 
Starve ? Nary a starve. We’ll feed ye, 
boys, but you’ll camp a quarter o’ a mile 
off. Are ye a-listenin’ ? Well, don’t you 
forget it. When you’ve chosen your 
camp, come and give us your address. 
Here are some biscuits for you, you know 
where to find water. And now—ye 
had better toddle.” 

The tall, imgainly old Yank pointed 
with one outstretched arm towards a 


distant part of the beach, and, muttering 
some words below their breath, the two 
hangdog-looking half-breeds departed to 
look for quarters, and Zach, with the two 
Jacks, was left in peaceful possession of 
the cave. 

Both sat down on the sand for a short 
time and looked at the sea in silence, 
gazing southward away in the direction 
in which the good ship Oregon had dis¬ 
appeared. 

Zach himself was the first to speak. 

He drew one hand slowly across his 
eyes and brow, as if tired and weary. 

“ Seems to me,” he said, “ as how 
I can’t think right straight away yet. 
The circumstances are all so recent. 
Maybe it ain’t any wonder I feel a kinder 
confused either. I ain’t so young as 
I was twenty odd year ago. Sixty 
summers don’t mean old age, mayhap ; it 
maybe doesn’t mean the sunset of life; 
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but it does mean a declining sun, and less 
light. All ! yes, Jack, less light, lad- less 
light. One isn’t always sure he is doing 
cOtacily the right thing. One forgets 
things on the spur o' the moment. \\ ell, 
maybe, arter all, what I’ve come through 
the last four-and-twenty hours would con¬ 
fuse younger brains. 

“ It was so suddint,” he went on, still 
l^ing at the sea and talking apparently 
more to himself than to Jack. “ Poor 
Jim Julian, my pal—ay, my brother, I 
might say I Sailed the salt seas together 
did Jim and I for a dozen years and more. 
Never had a rough word together, Jim and 
I. Times would turn up when I was a bit 
riled at siimmat that 'ad gone zigzag; 
times when I spoke my mind purty freely. 
At sich times Jim never answ'ered—just 
smiled. And times would turn up w'hen 
Jim thought things wasn’t a movin’ 
straight and easy; then Jim would up and 
talk as freely's ever I could ; but I never 
said nought, I just sat and smoked and 
smiled. I was never angry when Jim 
was. Jim was never out o’ temper when 
old Zach was riled. That was 'ow we 
kept the peace, Jim and I. 

“Poor Jim. Oncet I remember—yes, 
just oncet—when we were a-lyin’ in old 
Frisky—San Francisco you’d be calling 
it—Jim comes to me in the cuddy: 

“ ‘ I want’s to speak wi* you,’ says 

Jim. 

“ ‘ One minute, Jim,’ says I, * till I light 
my ’baccy.’ And Jim sat twiddling his 
thumbs forenenst his stomach. 

“ When I’d got her to go, ‘ Now, Jim,’ 
says I, ‘ speak out, but I kinder calcu¬ 
lates what you’re goin’ to say.’ 

“ ‘ What is it then, Zach ? ’ says he. 

“ * You’re going to get spliced,’ I says. 

“Jim—poor Jim!—he arched those 
bushy eyebrows o’ his’n. 

“ * Do you think,’ says he, ‘ that I’ve 
ta’en leave of my seven senses, Zach,’ he 
says; ‘ you’d better apologise for that 
verbal indignity.’ 

“ Them’s his very words. In course I 
apologised, and Jim went on: 

“ ‘ I’m goin’ to better myself,’ he says, 
athout looking me in the face. Seemed 
to me he were a-talking to the stove. * I’m 
goin’ to be first-mate in a fine steamer, 
2,000 tons and over. Fine food, fine close, 
and fine everything.’ 

“ I looked at him, and each eye in my 
head felt as big as the water cooler. 

“‘Jim,’I saj’s, * Jim, you—you—you 
don’t mean to tell me you’re a-goin’ to 
leave the old Oregon I Oh, Jim ! ’ 

“ He didn’t answer jist for a moment like, 
but he still kept his eyes on the stove, and 
I could see right smart that my words 
had affected him, for he twiddled his 
thumbs in front o’ his stomach faster and 
faster. They went round like paddles out 
o' gear in a gale of wind. 

“ ‘ Something,’ says he, * is a drawin’ 
of me on, Zach,’ and he turned roun’ and 
looked at me now. ‘ I must go where for¬ 
tune calls.’ 

“Jim had a kinder poetic way o’ talkin’ 
sometimes. 

“ ‘ Go,* says I, * Jim, go, and may God go 
wi’ ye.’ And wi’ that I trots on deck and 
calls away a whaler. 

“I didn’t come off shore till sunset. 
Jim was gone, and I couldn’t eat. Place 
looked so lonely. 

“ Well, I were a-lyin’ in bed next mom- 
in*, thinkin’ and wonderin’ who I*d get to 


fill Jim’s shoes, when the steward knocks 
at my door. 

“ ‘ Come in,’ says I; ‘ don’t be shy, 

I steward.' 

! “ I spoke kindly to the lad. He’d been 

long with old Zach, and he were all I had 
to care for now. 

“ ‘ Come in,’ I says. 

“ And there he stood afore me, his face 
all wrinkled wi’ a smothered larf. 

“ That larf came out two seconds after, 
chronometer time, and I sat up in bed 
and joined him, and we both on us larfed 
and larfed like—like—why cockatoos 
weren’t a circumstance to us. 

“‘Jim’s come back, ain’t he?* I says. 

“ ‘ That’s it,' says the steward, and then 
we both larfed again. 

“ Byme-by we hears Jim coming down 
the ladder. 

“ ‘ I’ll bring you a cup of cocoa, sir,** says 
the steward, quiet-like. 

“ * Thank ye,’ says I, and in comes Jim. 

“ He just looked at me, and I at him. 
Then he stuck out his hand. 

“ * Till death do us part,’ says Jim. 

“ And our hands met and clasped. Poor 
Jim 1 ** 

Here Zach drew his hand rapidly across 
his eyes. 

“ Ay,** he said, “ that were a tear. Old 
Zach never thought he’d live to weep 
again.** 

“ But it’s all so recent,’’ he said again; 
“ all so recent. Then there is all my 
speciments, clean gone, clean gone for 
ever.’’ 

He stretched out his hand as he spoke, 
and pulled a gripsack nearer to him. 

“ This gripsack,’’ he said, “ were the 
steward’s (loin’s. He is a Portugee lad, 
but faithful, ay faithful. No, they didn’t 
kill him. Aiul I think ’twere he first pro¬ 
posed marooning me, else I’d maybe be 
now where poor Jim Julian is.’’ 

“ ‘ If we’re going to maroon Cap’n 
Zach,’ saj's he, ‘ we mustn’t forget he is a 
gentleman, boys. He were always kind 
to us, never bullied a man Jack o’ the lot 
of us, and it isn’t a great while since he 
spliced the mainbrace just like a good un. 
Now,’ says the steward, ‘ he won’t live 
long on that barren isle at the best, so let 
us give him a show. Let us maroon him 
like a gentleman, or just knock him on 
the head.’ 

“ ‘ Now, men,’ he continoos, ‘ who says 
maroon him like a gentleman, and who 
says knock him on the head ? ’ 

“ Then out stood big Sam, the nigger 
cook. 

“ ‘ I says,’ says Sam, bold as a weather¬ 
cock that never turns its back to the storm; 
‘I says,* says he, ‘we hab done gone 
spill plenty ob blood on dis ship already 
to-day. Cap’n Zach am an ole man. He 
won’t lib long on de island, so I says wid 
de steward, gib him a show. Maroon de 
cap’n like a gen’lem’.* 

“And ’twere the steward packed that 
big grip-sack. It’s heavy. I don’t know 
yet what’s all in it. Maybe tobacco.’* 

Old Zach’s eyes sparkled when, on open¬ 
ing the grip-sack, he not only found 
abundance of tobacco, but quite a handy 
lot of tools, and many other little necessa¬ 
ries of life ; but, greatest joy of all to Zach, 
here was his well-thumbed Bible. 

He lifted up the book and kissed it 
reverently. “ Old mother gave that to 
her boy,’’ he said, “more’n forty year 
agone.’* 


He was silent for a time, as if deep in 
thought. 

Jock Skye seized the opportunity to 
sidle up to him and throw his hand 
over his towsy back—a trick of Jack’s 
when he wanted a little petting. 

Zach took the dog on his knee and 
began to pet and smooth him. 

Suddenly he started, and began to 
rapidly unfasten Jack Skye’s collar. 

“ Great Sir Walter,’’ he said to Jack 
Ross, “ here is a discovery ! ’’ 

“What is it?’’ cried Jack, now all 
excitement. 

“ Why, a letter rolled in oil-silk, and 
tied in under the little chap’s collar.’’ 

It was quickly unfolded, Jack Ross 
creeping nearer so that both could read 
it at one time. 

“ It’s from the steward,’’ cried Zach. 

It was, and it read as follows, though 
the spelling was not so correct as I make 
it 

“ To-night, after simset, big Sam and I 
will throw overboard a chest containing 
clothes for you and Mr. Jack. Buoyed 
with a red fender. May the Lord bless 
and keep our kind old captain I ’’ 

“Heaven’s mercy be praised,’* said 
Zach, “ which has not qmte deserted us 
in our tribulation.** 

“ Amen ! *’ said Jack. 

“And now. Jack Ross, I reckon the 
three on us had better breakfast. Sup¬ 
port the constitooshun, and you calm and 
regulate the mind. We’ll support our 
constitooshuns first then, and arter that 
we’ll go and look for the box. Bless that 
steward anyhow, and that big nigger 
too I ’’ 

That breakfast certainly sustained 
nature, but its chief characteristic was 
simplicity nevertheless. A ship’s biscuit 
softened in sea water. Npthiug else. 
But the sea water not only softened it, 
but added a kind of relish to the dainty. 

Simple though the breakfast was, Zach 
did not think of putting a morsel into his 
mouth until he had thanked the Giver of 
aU good. 

So confused had old Zach been with all 
that had transpired, that he had lain 
down to sleep the evening before without 
even unslinging the telescope he usually 
carried in a case over his shoulder. 

He now beckoned to Jack Ross, and 
together they betook themselves to a 
neighbouring height, from which the old 
man scanned the sea in every direction 
in hopes of catching sight of the red 
buoy. 

But without success. 

“There ain’t nary good,” he said to 
Jack Ross, “ o’ puttin’ to sea in search 
o’ that box, unless we first catches a 
glimpse o’ its whereabouts. Never could 
see much good in looking for a needle in 
a truss o’ hay. Now follow me. We’ll 
go and see what our messmates are 
doing.” 

They found the two swarthy fellows 
sitting sullen and sour on the beach. 
They had just finished breakfast. Zach 
gave them each a coke of tobacco, which 
went far to soften their hearts. 

“ We means to share and share alike,” 
said Zach, “as long’s the perwisions 
holds out, and as long’s you’re civil. 
When you ain’t civil I’ll drap ye. Now 
ye underst€md. Zach can see as &r into 
a milestone as a mason. Now come 
along wi’ us. I’m still your oap’n I’d 
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have ye know, and don't you forget it. 
This younker here is your first mate. 
Don’t forget that either. Now we two 
are going up to the top o’ the highest 
hill here to have a look around. Come 
with us.” 

“We do not want to gaze around,” 
said one of the fellows. “ Your vord for 
it, capitan, ve vill take mit mooch plai- 
sure.” 

“ My orders are that you come straight 
along.” 

“ But vy, capitan-” 

“ Well, if ye wants a reason, Zach 
won’t refuse. Half a mile along the 
beach is our little camp. Well, we don’t 
want ye scootin’ around there and takin’ 
possession.” 

“Now,” he added, pulling out his re¬ 
volver and covering the spokesman, 
“d’ye see the force o’ the argument?” 
Both men got up and prepared to march at 
once. The argument was imanswerable. 

“No, ye don’t walk behind either— 
nary one o’ ye. Toddle on in firont.” 

They tod^ed. 

It was a stiff climb to that mountain 
top, and a tiresome one, too, for the sun 
had g^ned considerable ascendency and 
his beams were fiercely hot. They gained 
the top at last however. 


Zach now commenced scanning the 
horizon with his glass. 

He continued to do so for fully a quarter 
of an hour, then with a sigh he handed the 
telescope to Jack. 

“Here,” he said, “ I guess your sight’s 
better’n mine. Have a keek, lad, and the 
Lord direct ye.” 

Jack had not looked half a minute 
before he exclaimed: 

“ Oh I Zach, I think I have it.” 

“ What is it like ? ” asked Zach ex¬ 


citedly. 

“ A roundish red thing. Like a small 
crimson balloon, lying on the dark blue 
waters.” I 

“ That’s it, Jack. That’s it. Now keep | 
your eye right forenenst it. Don’t lose | 
sight of it, and don’t lower the glass or 
move it till I take my bearings. 

As he spoke he quickly produced a 
small pocket compass and placed it I 
cautiously on top of the telescope. I 

^ “ South-east and by south half south, * 

j and a trifle southerly,” he said. “ That’s | 
j it, Jack. Hurrah I Now, men,” he ! 

continued, “ once more the order is 
I toddle, and quick about it. No, 
t’other way, down to the old cap’n’s 
I camp.” 


• • • • • 


THE BOYS OF BIBCHWELL HALL, 

By Burnett Fallow. 

IV.—A PRACTICAL JOKE. 


I T was a few weeks after the burning out of 
the parlour boarders that a French pupil 
came to Birchwell Hall. He had finished 
his education in France, but had come to i 
England to gain a knowledge of our language | 
before proofing to Hamburg os the head 
of one of his father’s large commercial 
houses. 

He was older than either of the other 
parlour boarders, into whose set he was 
immediately installed. He, however, seemed 
to prefer our company, for he took a great 
interest in all our English games. He would 
enter into them with a spirit seldom seen 
among foreigners. When we were inclined 
to be rough—as English boys are apt to be 
—he never lost his temper. On this account 
he was often taken advantage of, and made 
the butt of the school. W’c got to like him 
very much, though at times it was difficult 
to make him understand all we said. Dr. 
Strong had forbidden us to address him in 
French, excepting when it was absolutely 
necessary. However, being an apt pupil, ho 
rapidly mastered the rudiments of the 
English language sufficiently to enable him 
to carry on a conversation in broken, dis¬ 
jointed sentences. We considered we taught 
him quite as much as Dr. Strong, only our 
teachings were somewhat miscellaneous! 

He was, of course, the object of many a 
practical joke, all more or less senseless, as 
practical jokes usually are. It is of one of 
them I am going to tell you. You can then 
judge for yourselves how senseless it was. 

The first two syllables of his name sounded 
“lemon.” So he was called Lemon, except 
on certain occasions which rendered it 
necessary he should be addressed properly. 

As the present occasion is not one of them, I 
shall call him by the name he adopted him¬ 
self, and which he compelled us to call him: 
for he wanted to be English, and to have a 
nickname. 

Thoroughly good-tempered, he seemed to i 


take it as a matter of course that he should i 
be made the object of our jokes or the 
leader in them. When the laugh was against i 
himself, he joined in as heartily as any. If | 
any one was to blame, he took the blame; but i 
then he escaped punishment—we didn’t. In 
justice let me say, this fact had nothing 
whatever to do with his disinterestedness ; 
no wonder, then, he was a general favourite. 

One of the greatest inflictions we had to 
undergo was at breakfast. At the conclusion 
of the meal, Dr. Strong would often sit 
reading his paper for an indefinite period. 
We had to keep our places, and remain very 
quiet, for the slightest noise would bring 
down censure. We simply had to sit and do 
nothing. W’ith the parlour boarders, how¬ 
ever, it was different. They, if they chose 
to find themselves in papers, were allowed to | 
read, a concession of which they gladly | 
availed themselves, though, like ourselves, I 
they were not allowed to enter into conversa- I 
tion. They had the places of honour on either | 
side of the Doctor. Sometimes he would < 
address a few remarks to them respecting a ) 
particular paragraph which had attracted his , 
attention. As a rule, however, the whole time 
was passed in grim silence. 

On the morning in question, the Doctor 
had lingered longer than usual over his paper. 
We had become sick and tired of the enforced 
quiet. First one and then another began 
to fidget. The Doctor glanced up from his 
paper. Immediately you might have heard 
a pin drop. The Doctor deliberately turned 
his paper, and went on reading. It was with 
difficulty we suppressed a groan of disgust. 
This feeling increased when we glanced at 
the parlour boarders. They, too, were read- i 
ing —at least three of them were. Lemon | 
was leaning back in his seat, attentively 
watching a spider which was busily engaged ' 
in spinning a web on the ceiling. | 

Jack Brag, ever ready for mischief, had \ 
been endeavouring to attract Lemon’s atten- I 


The pull towards the crinason buoy was 
a long one, but even the half-breeds showed 
something of a languid interest, and 
worked well for once. 

Zach sat in the stemsheets, his revolver 
handy, and Jack steered the boat. 

Between them sat little Jack Skye, and 
never once did he take his eyes off those 
two marooned mutineers. 

Did the dog know what was running 
through these men’s minds, I wonder ? 
1 cannot answer that question. One thing 
only I am certain of: dogs oftentimes have 
a prescience of coming evil. And these 
men so quietly rowing the boat had deter¬ 
mined, if chance offered, to kill both the 
skipper and Jack. Had the latter been 
attacked w’hile unarmed it is easy to see 
on which side the victory would lie. 

The buoy was found at lost, and near 
it, bobbing about like a gigsmtic turtle, was 
a large sea-chest. 

There w as something else there too— 
an enormous shark, the very glance of 
whose cunning eyes made Jack Ross 
shudder. 

Jack himself managed to take the chest 
in tow, so that Zach never once turned 
his face from the would-be murderers. 

Their time would come, they thought. 

(7b eonUmtetf.) 


lion. He eventually succeeded. He then 
began making signs, which we at first did 
not understand. These signs were merely 
pointing alternately to the salt-cellar and to 
the Doctor’s teacup, w'hich still contained a 
considerable quantity of tea. It was his 
custom to leave his last cup to cool whilst he 
perused his paper. 

As soon as we understood the meaning of 
the signs, we were raised to the heights of 
expectation. Lemon seemed to understand 
what was suggested—but hesitated. Then 
he took up the spoon and toyed with it— and 
put it down again. After a time he took it 
up again, and plunged it into the salt. When 
he raised his hand the spoon was full. He 
allowed the salt to slowly trickle back into 
the cellar. Jack continued his suggestive 
signs, unobserved by all except us boys; for 
the Doctor and the other parlour boarders 
were too deeply buried in the depths of their 
respective papers to heed us. 

Again Lemon took up the spoon’; and, seem¬ 
ing to think he was being dared to the act, 
with a quick movement, dropped a spoonful 
of the salt into the Doctor’s cup. We held 
our breath but the Doctor continued calmly 
reading. We grew impatient. Jack renewed 
his signs. Lemon shook his head. Jack 
wrote with his finger on the tablecloth, “You 
are afraid.” Lemon’s face flushed, for it 
was his most tender point. This Jack well 
knew; and took advantage of it by writing 
the words over again. Without a moment’s 
hesitation Lemon conveyed another brim¬ 
ming spoonful of salt to the Doctor’s cup. 

During the latter part of this byplay, we 
had tried by countersigns to dissuaide Jack 
from carrying the joke too far. He pretended 
not to notice ns. He knew Lemon well 
enough to be sure that the real author of the 
joke w'ould escape any ulterior consequences of 
the act. The good-natured Frenchman would 
take all the blame; and this knowledge was 
enough for Jack Brag. 

[It now 
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It now became a question whether the 
Doctor would drink his tea in his usual 
hurried manner. Some of us, beginning to 
fear the consequences, hoped he would not; 
though there was little chance that any such 
departure from his usual procedure would 
take place. His usual practice was to 
hurriedly throw down his paper, catch up 
his cup, and drink the contents at a 
draught. 

On this particular morning he did depart 
somewhat from his usual practice; which 
only made matters worse 1 Something he 
had been reading must have made an im¬ 
pression on his mind. He laid down his 
paper with deliberation. Then his hand 
advanced towards his cop. He lifted it a 
couple of inches—and replaced it in the 
saucer. We heaved a sigh of relief. He 
glanced curiously at us, but made no 
comment. Then he took up his spoon—a 
thing we had never known him do before— 
and began slowly and deliberately stirring 
the contents of the cup. It seemed he was 
determined to have the contents of the cup 
to the dregs 1 And all the time he was stir¬ 


ring he kept up a string of comments on a 
paragraph he had been reading. He grew 
more and more excited, and the spoon moved 
correspondingly faster. He wound up—not 
with a final burst of eloquence, but with the 
cup of tea! 

Never shall I forget the expression on his 
face. He did not at first seem to compre¬ 
hend. A strange look of doubt came into his 
features. 

“Dear me!” he ejaculated, “the tea 
seems very unpleasant this morning 1 ” 

A moment later his expression was one of 
fear and horror. 

“ I am poisoned! ” he cried. 

Clapping his handkerchief over his mouth 
he rushed from the room, leaving us staring 
at each other, with an icy feeling stealing up 
our backs. 

When, an hour later. Dr. Strong entered 
the school-room, he was looking very pale; 
but his brow was dark and lowering. That 
he had been suffering considerably could be 
lainly seen, and also that he fully realised 
e had been the object of a silly practical 
(To be eontintted.) 


joke. He commanded the guilty boy to stand 
forth ; no one obeyed. 

“ Very well,” was his quiet answer. 
“There will be no more half-holidays, and 
you will be confined to the playground.” 

It was then that Lemon interposed. 

“Me not think it right you punish all, 
sare,” he said. “ Me put sel in tea.” 

"You!^^ cried the Doctor. “Whatever 
possessed you to do such a very silly 
thing? ” 

“ Me think it very goodjeu! ” 

“ Did you ? ” dryly; “ well, I did not. You 
must write me out a full apology in 
English! ” 

Poor Lemon! No greater punishment 
could have been given him. However, with 
our assistance, a choice production was pro¬ 
duced. He gave it to the Doctor at break¬ 
fast the next morning. 

“ Very good! ” was the Doctor’s comment. 
“ But I had been better pleased if the real 
culprit had apologised.” And he fixed his 
eyes on Jack Brag. 

And what did ^ do ? Owned op at once 
—and was forgiven ! 


I 'vx been musing over my boyhood to-night, 
and my thoughts have gone back to the 
nine months I passed in Her Majesty’s 
Service—as a telegraph boy. Like most 
boys, I had often sighed for the uniform of a 
midshipman or a drummer, and when I found 
that the first was too expensive for my 
parents to provide, and that I was ignorant 
of the modus operaitdi of gaining the second, 
I turned my thoughts to the less ambitious 
garb of the telegraph boy. To wear that I 
should not have to face either the storms of 
the deep or the “chaff” of the barracks; 
and it must be confessed that neither of these 
was specially attractive. It was only the 
uniform I vainly wished to don. 

To this day I can still see the boldly- 
printed notice, “BOYS WANTED,” which 
impelled me to enter one of the largest dis¬ 
trict post offices in London, and offer my 
services in the army of the fleet Mercuries of 
the telegraph department. I was accepted 
at once, subject to medical examination. It 
was a more trying ordeal to face the doctor 
than the inspector, for, in the absence of 
vaccination marks on my arm, he insisted 
that the lancet must be used again. A short 
time after I was sent to the General Post 
Office for my uniform, and duly instructed in 
the art of keeping my buttons and my num¬ 
ber clean and bright. It was an art in which 
I needed little tuition, for were not two of 
my brothers in the dragoons, and had I not 
often watched them use pipeclay, button- 
stick, and brush? 

And now my ambition was fulfilled. I 
had a uniform I Not a very startling uni¬ 
form, it must be confessed, for the garb of 
a telegraph boy seems to have been designed 
for the purpose of rebuking boyish vanity 
while appearing to minister to it. That dark 
grey cloth with its thin and modest red stripe 
and its few bits of brass was not to be com¬ 
pared with the resplendent glory of the most 
humble drummer-boy’s outfit. But it was a 
uniform ; and its wearer would not have to 
fight in the next war. 

My duties were almost as prosaic as my 
uniform. He is the best telegraph boy who 
can most quickly cover the distance between 
two given points of space, and there is no 
heroism called for in such an achievement. 


A TELEGRAPH SOT’S STORY. 

By 602 T. 

But stay, I must not “ foul my own nest.” 
Even a telegraph boy is sometimes put on 
his mettle. The office to which I was sent 
had a large district to cover in the south of 
London, and after eight o’clock at night 
that district was gi'eatly enlarged by the 
shutting up of the smaller offices in outlying 
regions. Our office did not bid “ good-night” 
to the General Post Office and close its doors 
until three hours later, and the messages 
which came between eight and eleven o’clock 
were a constant source of anxiety to those of 
us who were on late duty. For there was no 
telling into w’hat outlandish and unknown 
London suburb they would lead us. Often 
it happened that we heard the hateful “ tick, 
tick, tick ” of the instrument just as the 
hands of the clock neared the hour of eleven, 
and those late telegrams were generally for 
villas miles and miles away. Think of it, 
you boys in cosy homes, whose parents would 
as soon bid you go to the North Pole as send 
you on an errand four or five miles away at 
eleven o’clock at night. Then, indeed, we 
had to screw our courage to the sticking- 
point, and manfully—though we were only 
boys —do our duty. Sometimes we used to 
organise a party for these late messages, 
four or five of us accompanying the unhappy 
messenger upon whom the fatal lot had 
fallen. And then the miles glided swiftly 
under our feet, often to the singing of martial 
songs, and always to the flashing of five 
or six bull’s-eyes. But when the journey 
had to be undertaken alone it w’as a serious 
matter. As our messages in the daytime 
were never in the districts where these late 
telegrams had to be delivered, we were nearly 
always utterly at sea as to our destination. 
And at midnight there were not many people 
abroad of whom one could inquire the way. 
Besides, I always felt it beneath my dignity 
as a telegraph boy to make such inquiries. 

Sometimes a friendly policeman had to be 
appealed to, and that was done with less 
appreciable loss of dignity than when the 
question was addressed to a “ civilian ; ” we 
were both “ in the service.” As a last resort, 
when hopelessly lost, I was wont to knock 
up some sleeping household, generally with 
little other result than to have a copious 
deluge of angry words poured over my head 


by a nightcapped and enraged British hoil&e* 
holder. 

But there was an end even to the longest 
of those weary errands, and I daresay I slept 
all the more soundly because I had done my 
duty. Rarely, if ever, did I spend a moment’s 
thought on what might be the contents of the 
messages I bore at those late hours. Had I 
done so, and remembered that I might be 
carrying glad news to a few sorrowing hearts, 
the way might not have seemed so long. 

But a telegraph boy’s life has its bright 
side. Although I did not often know the 
contents of the telegram I was carrying, there 
was one occasion when I knew that I was the 
bearer of the winner of the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge boat race. How I flew along the streets 
with that telegram! In my boyish enthusiasm 
over the great boat race I imagined that every 
person I passed would give worlds to know 
what I knew. And how proud I was ! Surely, 
I thought, everybody must be looking at me, 
guessing the errand on which I was bound. 
I remember, too, that that particular telegram 
was taken from my hand by a bright-faced 
young lady, who rewarded me with a sixpence, 
as if the glory of the thing were not reward 
enough. Not that we telegraph boys were 
too proud to have our services rewarded with 
coin of the realm. Not a bit! Some houses 
to which we often carried messages were 
known in our peculiar vocabulary as “ cops,” 
a word which meant a sure money gift of 
some kind. That word “cop” was not the 
only word in common use among us which 
will be sought for in vain in the largest dic¬ 
tionary. Another was “ lag,” which conveyed 
a meaning as unpleasant as the other was 
pleasant—it meant a journey of far greater 
length than usually fell to our lot. 

Of all the boys who were my companions 
during the nine months I was in “ the 
service ” I can only remember two, and of 
one of these I can only recollect that his red 
hair earned him the usual nickname of 
“ carrots.” The other boy was known among 
us as “the sneak.” I have good cause to 
remember him. A day came when a lance- 
corporal had to be appointed from our number, 
and in imagination I already saw the coveted 
red stripe on my own arm. Had not one of my 
own brothers been made a lance-corporal in 
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the army, and amonp my playmates of earlier 
years had I not been always recognised as a 
leader ? But I ha<l not been bom to this 
greatness, nor was I to have it thrust upon 
me. Returning to the office one evening 
after “ the sneak ” had gone home, I was 
told that the prize had fallen to him. 1 
would not believe it. But ere the day ended 
I had to. My way home lay past the 
sneak’s” house, and, from the Bide*path, I 
could look in at the kitchen window. There 
was no light in the room, but there was 
enough left in the sky to enable me to see his 
jacket hanging by the wall, and on it, in dim 
outline, I saw the red stripe! 

It is easy to smile now over this boyish 
Borrow, but no general ever looked on a lost 
battle with more anguish than I looked on 
that lost red stripe. I am willing to believe 
now what I would not for a moment have 
entertained then, that ” the sneak ” was a 
far better lance-corporal than I should have 
been. He never forgot to brush his clothes. 
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or to polish his buttons, or to put on his 
I leggings when it rained—all of which the 
I rest of us were apt to do. 

I With all his “ blushing honours thick 
upon him,” he could not have been a happy 
1 boy. No “ sneak ” ever is. But perhaps on 
I the rare days when the inspector paid us sur- 
I prise visits he was happier than most of us, 

I troubled in mind as \ve were sure to be 
about our clothes, our buttons, and our leg- 
! gings. And then I never remember him 
I being served with a “ bit of blue paper,” an 
event which used to happen to some of us 
more frequently than I care to recollect. 

I For a “bit of blue paper” meant that we 
had been up to some pranks of a serious 
kind, for which a satisfactory explanation 
had to be made. I wish I could recover ^ 
from the archives of the Post Office one or | 
two of my “ bits of blue paper.” They , 
I would be interesting reading now*. 

Every third Sunday I had to be on duty, I 
I and, strange though it may seem, I look back 1 


^ to those Sundays as the happiest days I 
I spent in the telegraph service. On those 
days w-e were never in dread of a visit from 
I the inspector. Most of us threw open our 
' jackets at the neck, and adorned ourselves 
I with a collar and tie, our tribute, doubtless, 
to the great British idol of “ Sunday clothes.” 
Far aheld as our messages sometimes took 
us on those days, we never grumbled or felt 
the slightest inclination to bemoan our lot. 
Often the days were as sunny as they were 
long, and then it was no hardship to be in 
the open air, threading the pleasant lanes of 
Dulwich and letting the eye roam over de¬ 
lightful Surrey landscapes. And then there 
were the choice Sunday dinners mother 
always provided for her hungry boy, dinners 
upon which she seemed to lavish her utmost 
skill. Dear mother ! how good thou wert to 
thy youngest bom I Across the years that 
part us, 1 still see thy beautiful old face, and 
call to mind thy inexhaustible love to that 
son of thine who was once a teleobaph boy. 


SOME PUZZLING CONSTEUCTIONS IN WOOD. 


By H. F. Hobden, 

Author of Thf Row't Ovn Windmill," ** Hov to Build a Rowing Punt" etc. 



keep your ‘‘ eyes 
skinned,” as the 
Americans phrase it, 
you may come across 
many a little “ home¬ 
made ” contrivance 
well worth taking 
notice of, some show¬ 
ing great ingenuity 
in constmetion, some 
useful, and others 
simply ornamental, 
and possibly may 
have been the result 
of a chance thought, 
but are more likely 
to have been pro¬ 
duced after long and careful consideration. 

In Persia, for instance, they use a special 
kind of book-rest which is made in a very 
peculiar manner. The inventor is, I believe, 
not known, but the invention dates back to 
very ancient times. 

If I were to hand you a piece of board about 
an inch thick, and ask you to make a hinge 
in it so that it would open out into a book- 
rest, and at the same time also insist that 
there is to be no central pin to the hinge, 
and that one portion of it should be so 
fastened to the other that it could not pos¬ 
sibly get displaced, I rather fancy you would 
(if not in the secret) look upon it as an im¬ 
possibility, and yet (when you know how) it 
is very easUy done. 

These Persian book-rests are made from a 
solid piece of wood with a hinge like this, so 


HAT I pur¬ 
pose de¬ 
scribing 
is not any¬ 
thing very new, as 
the following ar¬ 
rangements are per¬ 
haps more noted for 
their extreme age 
than otherwise, but 
as the method of overcoming the “ seem¬ 
ing ” impossibility of their construction may 
not be generally known, I will explain the 
means by which it is accomplished, and 
which may prove quite fresh to some of my 
readers. 

When knocking around the world, if you 


that they may be folded flat and stowed 
away when not required. 

The finished rest is shown at the com¬ 
mencement of this article; they are made low 
to suit the requirements of the people, who 
generally sit cross-legged on the ground. 

Having taken the measurements from a 
genuine native article, I will now give a few 
instructions for making one of the exact size 
used; but they vary in size considerably, 
some being used for placing ornaments and 
jewellery on, and are much smaller, and a very 
comfortable garden chair may also be made 
by increasing the dimensions proportionally, 
for which purpose the plank should be quite 
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2 inches thick, 15 wide, and about 3 feet G 
inches long. 

Hard wood, such as oak or beech, should be 
chosen for this purpose, while mahogany is 
a very good wood for the smaller rest which 
we will now commence to make. Select a 
piece 1 inch thick, 8 inches wide and 311 long; 
this is the exact size of original mentioned. 

Very few tools are necessary for this job, 
and you will only require a good hand-saw 
with thinnish blade, smoothing plane, fret 
or small keyhole saw, sharp chisel, bradawl, 
footrule, pencil, and set-square, all of which 
you most likely have. The wood must first 
be squared up along the edges and then 
planed smooth all over. 

Now draw the central line ab (fig. 1), and 
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23 inches from b draw the line c d at right 
angles across the board, and | inch above 
and below that line draw p o and h j parallel 
to c D. 

Then turn the board over and draw similar 
lines on the other side and join the lines 
across the edges as in fig. 2, ^so divide the 
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edges centrally with a pencil mark, as at ab, 
fig. 2. 

Now divide c d (fig. 1) into any odd number 
of equal parts, such as 9 or 11 for instance, 
and with the set square draw short lines 
through these points reaching f o and k j, and 



Fig. 3. 


then treat the other side in the same way as 
shown in fig. 3 by dotted lines. 

A very small hole must now be made with 
a fine bradawl or drill at one end of each of 
these lines, as at a a, and the fret saw is 
next placed through and each line sawn down 
carefully to the end as far as u j. 

You must on no account saw from one 
short line to the other, but must withdraw 
the saw and commence fresh at each line. 

Now place the wood firmly in a vice, and 
with the thin-bladed saw cut the board down 
edgeways along the line a b (fig. 2). 

Commence at a, and cut down until you 
reach the line f o; be very careful to keep the 
saw straight, so as to keep truly to the 
pencilled lines, then remove the saw and 
turn the other end of board up in the vice, 
and commencing from b (fig. 2), saw down 
until you reach the line n j. 

The flat surfaces of the board are often 
highly ornamented with inlay, carving, or 
fretwork designs, cut out in various forms, and 
the sample one, of which I am now writing, 
had the simple pattern shown in fig. 4 cut 
out, which has the advantage of removing a 


considerable portion of the weight without 
materially weakening it. 

When you have finished the ornamentation 
to your satisfaction, take the chisel and cot 
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away each alternate space between the short 
lines in fig. 3, beginning at the central line 
c D and cutting gradually downwards towards 
the outer lines r o and h j until you reach 
the saw cut. 

Work along the upper line of spaces first, 
viz., those above c d, and then treat the 
intermediate sp.aces below in the same manner 
as shown by the shaded portion in fig. 5 at 
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a a, and the pieces cut out are shown at b b 
in side view. When one side is done, turn 
the wood over and cut out similar pieces on 
the other side, taking care to arrange that 
those spaces cut out on one side should be 
left blank on the other as shown in side view 
at B B ; and when you have cut all the neces- 
' sary spaces out you will find that instead of 
having only one board, you now have two 
joined securely together by a strong hinge, 
and capable of being opened out to form a 
book-rest or seat, according to the size, and 
I it only now remains to plane the inside off 
j smoothly to take away the saw marks, and 
/ then a rub down with sandpaper to finish it; 
some are lined inside with velvet as an extra 
finish, but it is not at all necessary, and is 
quite a matter of taste. And now having 
completed it, we will turn our attention to 
another little wrinkle. 

I suppose all my readers know the method 
of joining wood by dovetailing, so called 
from the join having a slight resemblance 
to a bird’s tail. 

It is a very strong method of uniting pieces 
together, and is used very largely in good 
cabinet work and joinery, and makes a very 
sound joint; but if you had to join two 


pieces of wood together end to end (say about 
2 inches square by 6 inches long) by that 
means, so as to show a fair dovetail on each 
of the four sides, how would you manage it? 

Fig. 6 shows two sides only, but if you 
examine a piece of wood that has been joined 
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like that, there are the four dovetails perfect, 
and the more it is examined and turned over 
the more impossible it seems that it could 
have been done fairly, as each dovetail seems, 
of course, to block the other. 

It shows up very well if made in ebony 
and oak, or other contrasting colours, to 
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show up the joining, and this is (as Mr. 
Ma.skelyne might say) how it is done. 

First mark the depth you require the dove¬ 
tail to be (say 1 inch) from one end of each 
of the pieces of wood, having previously 
I planed it up quite true and square, and then 
I draw the shape of dovetail on all four sides 
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very carefully, and see that they are quite 
central and accurate. 

Now carry the lines over across the end 
of each piece diagonally, as in hg. 7, and 
then saw carefully down the pencil marks 
with a fine saw, and cut out the intervening 
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wood with a small chisel, as in fig. 8 ; next i 
slide one piece on to the other, and glue in | 
place to prevent it being removed, and the 
job is done. ' 

Now here is another little puzzle. Take , 
any piece of thin wood, say | inch thick, | 


3 inches wide by 6 inches long, and mark 
out with the compasses a circle 1 inch in 
diameter, also a square with 1-inch sides, 
and a triangle with 1-inch base and the 
same perpendicular height as in fig. 9. Cut 
these three forms out with the fret saw, and 
sandpaper them smooth. 

The puzzle now is to cut another piece of 
wood of such a shape and size that it may 
easily pass right through each of these holes 
and at the same time fill them up exactly. 

One portion of the block must, of course, 
be a circle, so turn or cut out a cylinder 
exactly 1 inch in diameter, and make it also 
1 inch deep. This can, of course, be easily 
passed through the central hole, and then 
if held up on end, it will be found to exactly 
fit the square. Next draw a central line 
across the top of cylinder, and from that 
line saw off each side slanting to the base, 
as shown by the dotted lines in fig. 10, and 
it will now pass through the triangle, while 
its base is a circle, and sideways forms a 
square. 


Later on, with our editor’s kind permis¬ 
sion, I will describe a few more ingenious 
arrangements, and I think if you take the 
trouble to make these I have just explained, 
as well as simply read of them, you will find 
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a considerable amount of amusement to be 
had in getting your friends to explain how 
they think it’s done when you hand them 
the finished article. 


English grass snake is not only 
X capable of being easily tamed, but is, 
in my opinion, one of the most interesting 
reptiles you can introduce into your vivarium. 

A fine specimen which I now possess was 
captured about six weeks ago at Edgehill, 
where we found it basking in the sunshine 
on a bed of dead leaves, and after being 
eagerly inspected by the natives—some of 
whom had never seen a snake before, 
although the woods around abounded with 
them—was consigned to close confinement 
in a jam jar, and triumphantly carried home 
in company with a smaller specimen of the 
same kind that we caught later on in the day. 
Fortunately for us, England’s Ophidia is 
limited to three different kinds, one only of 
which is venomous, viz., the viper; the other 
two'species being first the smooth snake, a little 
animal which has been found only in two or 
three places, and holds a doubtful position 
in the ranks of British snakes, and, lastly, 
the common “grass” or collared snake, 
which forms the subject of this paper. The 
slow-worm, which is regarded by many as a 
small snake, has no claim to the title, 
as it is in reality a member of the “ Skink ” 
family, a near relation of the lizards, pos¬ 
sessing both a minute pelvis and rudimentary 
limbs underneath the skin. 

The grass snake is the largest of British 
snakes, attaining a length of over four feet. 
It is very common, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of woods, thick hedgerows, and on 
the banks of railways, which seem to be a 
very favourite locality for this reptile. I 
have seen four or five lying close together 
curled up on the dead leaves, enjoying the 
full blaze of the morning sun ; but they are 
very timid, and at the least noise they quickly 
make for the nearest hedge, and vanish amid 
the rushes and long grass. 

The common, or collared snake, as it is 
sometimes called, is one of the commonest 
of British reptiles, being found in nearly 
every hedgerow and wood, especially about 
the months of April and May, when they 
appear in great numbers after their long 
hibernation. The average length is about 
three feet, though occasionally specimens 
have been found to attain a length of nearly 
five feet. The body is of a greyish green 
colour, with numerous black spots arranged 
along the sides, whilst the plate-scales of 
the abdomen are of a bluish grey or yellow, 
the colour varying with the age of the skin. 


MT GRASS SNARES. 

By C. Somerville Watson. 

Bound the head is a band of small bright 
yellow scales, the “collar,” which dis¬ 
tinguishes this reptile from others of the 
same class. 

The head is triangular and flat, and covered 
with large plate-like scales of irregular shape, 
to each of which a particular name is given, 
their position being very important in classi¬ 
fying and distinguishing one genus from 
another. 

The eyes, which are devoid of eyelids, are 
preserved from external injury by a thick 
transparent shield, something like a watch- 
glass in shape, which is cast with the skin 
and replaced by a new covering. For some 
time before “sloughing” the eyes of the 
reptile become very dull and opaque, and 
remain so until the skin is cast. 

If we examine the mouth of the common 
snake, we shall find that the teeth are 
arranged in rows on the jaws, with the points 
directed backward. They are not used for 
mastication, but simply to assist the creature 
in holding its prey. At the bottom of the 
lower jaw, protected by a sheath which lies 
close to the opening, is the tongue, the 
dreaded “ sting ” of the countrj'-folk to which 
*’ so much mischief-is ignorantly attributed. 

It consists of two muscular-like bands,, 
about 2 or 3 inches long, joined together, but 
splitting up at the end into two fine filaments. 
This organ can be thrust out and withdrawn, 
without opening the mouth, through a small 
aperture in the top lip, and seems to be used 
largely as an organ of feeling, the reptile 
thrusting it out freely (when moving along) 
with a peculiar flicking-like motion, which is 
terribly alarming to some people. Still it must 
be remembered that it is only a tongue pure 
and simple, and could do no harm to any one, 
any more than the minute teeth with which 
the snake seizes its prey. 

Although the grass snake is harmless, it 
nevertheless has the power of defending 
itself when attacked by forcing from some 
glands, situated near the anus, a kind of 
humour of very ill odour, which is particu¬ 
larly offensive. I have often discovered the 
presence, or, more correctly perhaps, the 
absence of these reptiles by this horrible 
effluvia, when unintentionally I had dis¬ 
turbed them as they lay basking in the sun. 
In captivity, however, this fluid is rarely 
thrown out, except perhaps just after slough¬ 
ing, when the snake is particularly lively and 
1 hungry. 


Snakes change their skin frequently. The 
old skin becomes very dark and dull in colour, 
changing from a greyish-blue to a dark olive 
green, and soon after the new skin may be 
seen under the old, which now begins 
to crack and peel. If circumstances are 
favourable, the animal is able to emerge from 
its old covering, which turns inside out like 
a stocking, and you may frequently find these 
disused garments sticking to the low branches 
or the thick undergrowth of the hedgerows 
where the animal has gone to change. 

The reptile appears first to loosen the skin 
round the head by rubbing it against some 
rough substance, and having entangled the 
loose article in the thick grass, slips care¬ 
fully out of its old garment, which remains 
behind, wound in the meshes of the grass. 
One of my snakes cast its skin a few days 
ago, which I found so “ tied up ” in some 
hay that it took a considerable time to undo 
it. When extended to its full length it 
measured 4 feet, and is one of the most per¬ 
fect specimens I have seen. 

The common snake feeds on insects, newts, 
young birds, etc., but seems to have a 
decided preference for frogs; and the w'ay 
in which it is able to seize and swallow an 
animal so much larger than itself in bulk is 
truly marvellous, and would seem almost in¬ 
credible were it not that nature has provided 
for it in a most remarkable manner. In the 
first place, the bones of the skull are loosely 
united together by a sort of tough ligament, 
and the lower jaw is attached to the upper 
by a small bone which is also movable, the 
result being that both head and jaws can be 
enormously distended, as can be well seen 
when the animal is swallowing its prey. 

As a rule, the frog is generally seized by 
the hind leg, the numerous rows of teeth 
securely holding the limb and preventing it 
slipping, and then slowly jerked or pulled 
into the mouth by a series of gulps. 
It is a curious thing that the snake 
seems to have some mesmeric power over 
the frog, for it seems utterly paralysed 
when the snake approaches, and quite un¬ 
able to leap away, but on the contrary 
crawls or limps in a very peculiar and pain¬ 
ful manner. After feeding, the snake retires 
to some quiet spot and digests its prey at 
leisure. 

The grass-snake is oviparous—the eggs, 
which are numerous, being laiu in buine warm 
substance, as manure, w^here they are hatched 
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by the heat. There is no shell, but the egg 
is covered with a tough leathery integument 
or skin. They are about the size of a black¬ 
bird’s egg. 

As soon as the cold weather sets in, the 
reptile retreats to some warm sheltered spot, 
under a hayrick, or the hollow roots of old 
trees, and remains in a state of torpor till 
the following spring; they rarely, however, 
retire singly, but it is usual for a great 
number to migrate to the same place, where 
they are fiejuently unearthed by farm 
labourers and others employed in field 
labour. 

Having then briefly discussed the natural 
history of our would-be pet, we will next con¬ 
sider the best means of capturing good speci¬ 
mens, and then the best kinds of cases in 
which to keep them. 

Although several very good instruments 
have been invented for catching these reptiles, 
I have always dispensed with these articles, 
and trusted entirely to the hand. A little 
preparation is necessary before you start on 
your expedition, and an indispensable item is 
a deed bag secured at the mouth with a stout 
elastic band (an old pillowcase will do capi¬ 
tally) ; a second elastic band is then passed 
over the neck and slipped down about six 
inches or so from the top, so that the bag is, 
practically speaking, divided into two parts. 
When you have made a capture get a com¬ 
panion to open the mouth of the bag, and 
slip the snake into the space between the 
first and second ring, then secure the mouth 
with the band, and stretch the second band, 
and the reptile will fall gently into the body 
of the bag. 

This contrivance will entirely prevent the 
captive snakes from making their escape 
when fresh captures are added. 

Having made the necessary preparations, 
choose a warm bright day, when there is no 
wind, and set out on your hunting expedition 
about ten in the morning. I mention this hour 
because I have found that the snakes gene¬ 
rally come out to bask between the hours of 
ten and three p.m., being especially numerous 
about midday ; but should a wind arise or it 
become cloudy, they will immediately retreat 
into their holes, so you will have to study 
the weather a little before starting, if you 
wish to make your expedition a success. 

With regard to the most likely places, you 
cannot do better than hunt amid the long 
grass and dead leaves which abound about 
thick hedgerows, the sunny banks that 
separate the woodlands from the fields, or 
the long grassy slopes of railway cuttings, 
especially near the bottom, if there should 
be a ditch or stream of water. 

Any of these localities will generally prove 
a favourite resort for snakes. 

On the other hand, yoii rarely find them in 


the open, excepting perhads in ** haytime,” 
when they go foraging amid the long ^ass in ^ 
search of frogs, and occasionally paying the 
penalty by getting minced up in the mowing- 
machine. 

When you discover your snake, walk very 
quietly up until you are within arm’s length, 
then quickly attempt to seize without using 
too much force, at the same time endeavour¬ 
ing to keep your hand between the reptile 
and the hedge, as the snake will invariably 
endeavour to make a bolt for the hedge at 
the least sound, and once amid the thick 
debris of dead leaves, branches, and other 
vegetable growth, he will bid you adieu, as it 
is only at the risk of killing or injuring it 
that you will be able to secure it, for he will 
do his best to escape by winding round every 
available obstacle that comes within reach, 
while your hands will materially suffer from 
being tom and lacerated by the numerous 
thorns and prickles with which every hedge¬ 
row is well provided. 

You will find a crook stick a capital thing 
for hooking them out of the hedge, if they are 



too far in to allow of the hand working 
freely. 

Some care will be required in handling 
the snake after you have taken it, as it will 
immediately twist itself into the most fan¬ 
tastic shapes, strike furiously, but harm¬ 
lessly, at you with its small head, hiss 
horribly, and, perhaps, discharge the offensive 
humour before mentioned, so that you wdll 
have to keep it at a safe distance from your 
clothes. But once deposited in the bag, it 
will coil itself up an I remain perfectly quiet 
after the first minute or so. 

Of course, the success of the day will 
depend a good deal on the weather and 
lo^ity, but if both are favourable, you ought 
at least to bag half a dozen in the course of 
an hour or so. 

The next thing to consider is the case in 
which to keep your snakes, and in this you 
must be guided by circumstances. Some 
people prefer the glass cases so often used 
for fern-grow’ing; but one great drawback is 
the expense, the average price being about 
Is. 6d. the inch, and another is the incon¬ 
venience of cleaning them out from the 
top. 


You will, I think, find more satisfaction in 
leaving all these fanciful cages out of the 
question, and making one for yourself. 

The following is a description of one that 
will be found to answer your requirements in 
every respect. It consists of an oblong box 
about eighteen inches long, with a glass slide 
running the whole way along the front, which 
can be drawn out when required for the 
purpose of cleaning. In the roof are two 
sm^l panes of glass, and on one side a piece of 
perforated zinc is let in for ventilation, while 
the side opposite answers the purpose of & 
door, and may be fastened with little hooks 
to the bock. A rough branch, or a small 
shrub in a pot, should be put in every case 
for the reptiles to climb on. 

A case of this description will be found to 
answer well, while the cost is trifling com¬ 
pared to the expensive affairs you occasion¬ 
ally see advertised, which are far inferior 
in point of comfort, although more highly 
painted and finished off. 

Before putting the snakes into their new 
home cover the bottom with some well- 
washed gravel, over which put a thick layer 
of dry moss, and at one comer a large flower¬ 
pot saucer to ser% e as a bath, in which a 
plentiful supply of cold water should be 
placed daily. 

The saucer can be embedded in the gravel, 
and then packed round with moss so that 
the edge is level with the bed. 

In the course of a week or so, the snakes 
will have grown accustomed to their new 
home and surroundings, and can be easily 
managed, provided you use gentleness and 
avoid rough handling and hard usage. 

The case should be cleaned frequently, 
and the moss changed, as the reptile has a 
great weakness for water, which it splashes 
about over everything, so that the moss soon 
becomes saturated, and is liable to become 
mouldy and effensive unless this precaution 
is taken. 

■With regard to food, the most favourite 
viand, so far as my experience goes, seems 
to be the frog, which they prefer to newts, 
mice, and other choice delicacies, but their 
times of feeding are few and far between—a 
period of four or five weeks elapsing some¬ 
times between each meal, so they are by no 
means expensive to keep ; and after a heavy 
feed they grow sleepy and remain coiled np, 
seldom moving very much until the process 
of digestion is complete. 

As soon as the cold weather approaches, 
the snakes may be removed into smaller 
boxes, wrapped in moss, and put away until 
the following spring, as they remain perfectly 
torpid during the winter, and will require 
little or no attention until the warm sunny 
weather comes round again. 

(the end.) 


HINTS ON CHOOSING PHOTOGBAFHIC AFFAHATVS, AND BEGINNING WOBX AS AN AHATEXJB. 

By B. a. B. Bennett, b.a., 


Author of “ Ilote to makt a Simple Hand Camera," “ Photographic Developert," etc., etc. 


E verythino has a beginning, and however 
proficient in the art of photography 
some readers of the “ B.O.P.” may be, there 
must be at least an equal number, and pro¬ 
bably a much larger one, who have not as 
yet even collected the wherewithal to enter 
on the pursuit. To these worthy juveniles I 
address myself in the following article, in¬ 
tending, if space be allotted me by our editor, 
to give them the necessary information as 
to wliat sort of apparatus they want, and 
what they ought to look out for in the way of 


PART I. 

desirable qualities when they buy it, and also 
the probable cost of their outfit and its 
respective parts. 

Now, first of all, there are two things you 
cannot possibly do without, and which you 
must have yood if ;'ou are to do any really 
good work, for, though you may put up with 
makeshifts in other apparatus, nothing of 
that kind will do with these. These two 
instruments are, as you will not improbably 
have guessed by this time, the camera and 
the lens. More depends on the latter than 


! on the former, for, provided that it be com¬ 
pletely light-tight, a very simple form of 
apparatus will suffice. But the lens you 
must get from a good maker, as you cannot 
make it yourself, and on inferior one will 
I simply ruin every photo you take, no matter 
i how carefully you do your work, 
j Now out of all the innumerable makers of 
lenses one can hardly select any one maker, 
I and the best thing you can do is to get a 
I copy of some very largely advertising publi- 
cation, such as the British Journal of 
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Photography Almanac ” or the “ Photo¬ 
graphic News Almanac.” In front of and 
behind the articles in these you will find a 
regular mass of advertisements, every one of 
which asserts that some one's goods are un¬ 
doubtedly the best in the market, the 
cheapest, the most efficient, and in every 
way by far the most desirable I A person 
who is dissatisfied in the contemplation of 
such obvious and incomparable merit must 
indeed be most exorbitant and difficult to 
please I Perhaps, however, as a guide to the 
tyro who flounders helplessly in this sea of 
descriptive verbiage, I may just make men¬ 
tion of one or two firms’ specialities, not that 
there are not others who have equal claims 
to be patronised, but those of whose goods I 
have personal knowledge or experience. 

First of all let us take the case— alas! 
too common by half!—of the beginner 
who is absolutely restricted to a certain 
small sum in starting his hobby, and yet 
wants as gooil materials as he can get for 
what he has. To such an one I should say 
you had better go to Messrs. J. Lancaster A 
Son, 37 Colmore Kow, Birmingham. Here you 
can get cameras complete with lenses from 
£1 Is. upwards. You are not likely to get 
an apparatus that will turn out retdly go^ 
work for less than a guinea, I may remark ; ■ 
there are two or three shops where you can 
get a good camera, lens, and tripod for that | 


sum, but the only one I have actually dealt 
with is Lancaster, and with his guinea “ Le 
Merveilleux ” I did some very decent work 
considering the price, when I started, and 
since then these cameras have been improved 
beyond all recognition. 

Next let us suppose the case of an amateur 
who aspires to something better than these 
cheap cameras. Lancaster has superior 
cameras as well as cheap ones, so if you 
prefer to stick to him you can do so. The 
objection generally urged against the cheap 
form of cameras is that they are made by 
the workmen in their leisure time, and are 
what is popularly denominated “ slop work.” 
The result of this is that the parts are not 
so carefully adapted to each other as in the 
case where machinery is used to fit them to¬ 
gether. I have not found any fault with 
Lancaster’s cameras in this respect, though 
it is possible that used in hot climates, unless 
brass-bound (he brings out a special form of 
‘‘ Instantograph ” brass-bound on purpose 
for hot climates), they might give way. But 
enough of this maker. I must consider the 
case of one who is not in any need of stint¬ 
ing cash, and yet does not want one of the 
most expensive kinds. Well, to him I should 
say go to Perken, Son & Rayment, 109 Hat¬ 
ton Garden, e.c. Here you will get a camera 
for £6, but, mind, this is camera only—no 
lens. This is called ”Rayment’s camera,” 
{To be eontinutd,') 


and is thoroughly well made in every way. 
Another form, the “ Optimus ” camera, 
focusses by the back moving instead of the 
front; I will tell you the advantage of this 
presently. The price of this is £0 IO 5 ., 
quarter-plate size. I may remark that all 
the prices I give you are for quarter-plate 
size ; if you want any larger size the m^ers 
will send you catalogues on application. 

I Now we will suppose the final case of a 
I youth who is not restricted at all as to cash, 
j but wants a ” really splendid ” instrument, 

I even if he has to pay a good price for it. 
Happy mortal 1 His field is quite unlimited, 
for you can get the most magnificent instru¬ 
ments if you don’t mind paying for them. 
Well, to such an one the task of advising 
becomes rather difficult, but on the whole I 
should say go to either Watson & Sons, 313 
High Holborn, w.c., where you can get a 
half-plate camera (they don’t condescend to 
quarters!) called the “Acme” for i.9 10«. 
(but if you go in for aluminium fittings you 
have to trot out £5 15s. extra /), or to W. F. 

* Stanley, 13 Railway Approach, London Bridge, 
8.E., where you can get one for i.7 10s. half- 
j plate size, no lens, and only one dark slide. 
This latter camera is said by a very particu¬ 
lar and critical friend of mine to be the finest 
instrument in the market. It is made of 
figured mahogany, which gives it a most 
elegant appearance. 



L OUIS XIV once took it into his head to 
write some verses. He showed them 
to Boileau, who said, ‘‘ Your Majesty can do 
whatever your Majesty wills. Your Majesty 
wished to pen some very vile verses, and has 
succeeded.” 

The polite Lo d Chesterfield met a swag¬ 
gering bully on a causeway too narrow for 
two. ‘‘ I never make way for a blackguard,” 
quoth the bully. ” Pardon me,” replied the 
peer, raising his hat as he stepped into the 
road, “ I always do.” 

It seems that in America one must “ speak 
by the card” w’hen addressing a nigger. 

“ Is that the second bell ? ” asked a gentleman 
of the dusky porter of an hotel. “No, sah, 
we hab but one in dis establishmum. Dat 
am de second rung ob do fust bell.” 

As a worthy city knight stood gazing at 
the row of gaslights in front of the Mansion 
House, an acquaintance hailed him, ‘‘ What! , 
Sir William, studying astronomy?” ‘‘No, 
sir,” replied the knight, ‘‘ gastronomy ! ” 
During a tremendous gale, a lady asked a 
neighbour whether he wasn’t afraid that 
his house would be blown away. ‘‘ Oh I no,” 
he gaily answered, ‘‘ it's far too heavily 
mortgaged.” 

A stripling with a high opinion of his own 1 


SHORT, IF NOT SWEET. 

By Philip Kent, b.a. 

importance called on the famous American I 
lawyer Rufus Choate, who kept him waiting ' 
for half an hour. When at last ushered into j 
the great man’s presence, the little man 
whined: “ Mr. Choate, you evidently don’t 
know who I am. Let me tell you my father 

is the Bishop of D-” “Take a chair,” 

interposed Choate. “ And I’m the son-in- 
law of the Chairman of the Grand Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railway.” “ Take two chairs,” was 
Choate’s grave response. [ 

At a certain dinner in the Midlands the I 
noble chairman was called upon to propose 
the memory of Gutenberg, the alleged in¬ 
ventor of printing. Instead, he proposed his 
health. “ He died 400 years ago,” whispered 
a friend, tugging at the orator’s coat-tails. 
“Gentlemen,” he remarked, not a whit dis¬ 
concerted, “ I deeply regret to inform you 
that Gutenberg is dead.” 

In the spring of 1830, when the troubled 
reign of Charles x of France was near its end, 
the “Bordeaux Journal” published a para¬ 
graph thus worded: “ Les brutes Bourbons 
sont en baissc.” Charles chose to think 
that the cap fitted, and he prosecuted the 
paper for libel. But though the words might 
be interpreted, “ The Bourbon brutes are 
falling,” the harmless newspaper meant 


merely to announce a fall in the price of raw 
sugar from the Isle de Bourbon. 

The Mr. Thesiger who, as we read in 
Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” earned that 
hero’s despatches at the battle of Copenhagen, 
afterwards donned wig and gown, and rose to 
be Lord Chancellor. Meanwhile, before he 
re^hed the Woolsack he used to say: “A 
midshipman’s plight is bad enough, but a. 
briefless barrister’s far worse. The first 
means nothing a day and keep yourself; the 
second, nothing a day and keep yourself and 
clerk.” 

Poor Charles ii fares ill at the hands of a 
contemporary periodical, which gives it him 
right and left by dint of a misquotation, thus : 
“ Who never said a witty thing, and never 
did a wise one.” But Rochester’s epigram, 
chalked on Charles’s bedroom door, ran 
otherwise : 

“Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relics on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.” 

The blunder is the more remarkable because 
of Charles’s highly witty answer :—“ My 
deeds are my Ministers’, my words my own,’* 
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ELKCTKirAi. En'otxekr.—Y ow should attend one of the 
courses at the Science Schools, and puss the exami¬ 
nation, and then you will have to be articled to some 
firm iu practice and probably have to pay a pre¬ 
mium. 

B. K. R.—You have only to write to the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, 8.W., to obtain full par¬ 
ticulars. Any “Guide to the Civil Service” will 
also tell you; most of the chief booksellers have such 
ftuides OD sale. 

A “ B.O.P.” Reader.—A capital book on bees by Mr. 
Harris is published at our oflSce. Many years ago 
Mr. Harris wrote some articles on the subjwt in our 
paper! 

J. F. McKenzie.—W rite your story on ordinary white 
exercise paper, and use one side only. It would be a 
very short story that could be got on “one large 
sheet of paper,” unless you used a printing reel or a 

' roll of wall-psijMjr 1 

L. W.—Tlierc is no book that has anything more than 
a short chapter on the subject. As far as naming 
the plants is concerned, the best is “ Our Cimntry’s 
Flowers," published by Simpkin, Marsliall 4c Co. 

B. Kklly (P. E. I.).—The rig should depend on the 
lines of the boat. As a rule such boats are most 
manageable as cutters with two head sails: but if 
head and stern are alike w'e should be incline<l to try 
her with two lugs, botli of them standing, for what 
you would lose In power you would gain in safety. 

Hf.nrv.— We should not think there w’ould be much of 
on o{)cning in Moshonaland for an onlinary working 
man, and the journey up country, especially during 
the rainy season, is expensive and not without 
danger. You should W’rite for information to the 
Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Information Office, 31, 
Broadway, Westminster, fl.W’. 

H. C. Underhill. —Gootl boy! “A stamp collector 
wishes to know w’here Correosytelegs is.” Oh where, 
and oh where, is the King of Correosytelegs? We 
have sought him in Whitaker in vain. A name of 
that stamp is worth remembrance! Did it never 
occur to you that “corroos” might mean postage, 
and “ telcgs ” telegraphs ? 

L. L. CouRTNET.—A book on repouas^ work is, we 
believe, published by L, U. (Jill, 170, Strand, w.c.,aiid 
Ix'sidcs our nrticles,’there is a chajjter in the “Girl’s 
Own In<l«x)r Book.” 

n. IIoi'i.T.— 1. You can buy a “ killing bottle ” for in¬ 
sects at any of the natural history shops. We have 
already dc^ribed how to make one, but the article is 
out of print. 2. It is all a question of insulation. If 
the glass y>hite or cyhnder is properly insulate<l and 
thoroughly dry, the stand would iiave no effect 
on it. 

G. H. T.—We have seen the puzzle before. However, 
it is not everyone who would suspect that B car J a = 

Allnnx touprr ear fai grand app^lit, and so we give 
it for the benefit of the unenlighteue<l and leave 
them to worrj* it out, with the intimation that it is 
80 simple that no notice will be taken of any re<iuest 
for the solution that maj' come o-long or even a- 
petit. 

Herrert U Lucas.-1. You should join the Cyclists* 
Touring Club. A letter sent to the Secretary with 
merely “ Loinlon ” on the address will be quite suffi¬ 
cient. 2. No tlxaw takes place unle.ss the thermo¬ 
meter is over freezing point; no rise tlmt does not 
T^h freezing point can be described as a thaw. 


Harmony. —For books on music send for catalogue to 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer, 4c Co., Berners Street, w. 

E. W.—It is not worth while to go as an apprentice 
for one voyage only ; it would be cheaper to go as a 
passenger. 

F. W. Huntley. —The “ coin ” is w’hat it says it is, a 
bank token for eightcenpence ; and it is worth half-a- 
crown. 

G. J. B.—“ Tons burden ” is the amount of cargo you 
can get into a ship, averaging it at forty cubic feet a 
ton. “ Displacement ” and “dead weight ” are prac¬ 
tically the same, and mean the actual weight of the 
material of which the ship is built, added, if site be a 
merchant vessel, to the weight of her cargo. “ Ton¬ 
nage ” Is the number of tons on which her dock and 
other dues arc calculated. 

Jim Smith.— It dependson what you mean by a “gootl ” 
lathe,and “all ” the tools. You can s^HJiid £1(X) on 
such a thing if you like. We should think a £8 note 
would be quite enough for you to spend to begin 
with ; but a compound slide-rest alone will cost more 
tlian that. 

W. Litster. —There Is no way of thoroughly washing 
out the dirt; the only thing is “ pij»eclaj% pipeclay, 
and yet more pipe<clay,” unless you use White’s 
“bianco,” which you can got at most cricket shops. 

G. Seymour. —The secret of enamelling is to have the 
surface quite smooth and free fn»m grea.se, to use a 
soft brush, to lay the enamel on very thin, to work 
the bnish always in one direction, and never go over 
the .same ground twice. Of course the ennmei must 
be of equal consistency before you begiu. Tlicre is 
no imitation a.H good as the original 

Amateur. —Screw the pieces of wood together, and cut 
both at the same time. 

F. S. T.—Glycerine 18 ounces, ^vater 12 ounces, baric 
sulphate ii ounces, powderctl loaf sugar 3 ounces, 
Nels<in’s gelatine 3 ounces. For how* to mix them, 
and how to work the hectograph, and all about it, 
see our “ Indoor Games.” 

WouLD-RK Electrician. —We know of no satisfactory 
way of cutting holes in gloss except by means of a 
lathe or a drill The cutting tool should be of hard 
tempered steel, kept cool with oil of ^^triol It is not 
unlikely that you could get the hole cut for you at 
some shop where they undertake reiwrs. 

Practical. —1. The first part of the eleventh volume 
is not quite out of print. 2. “Indoor Games” and 
“ Outdoor Games ” arc both being published iu six- 
jienny parts, obtainable from the same people who 
supply 3 ’ou with the monthl)’ parts of this paper. 

F. M. Stknton. —It is a quarter guinea of George L 
Quarter guineas of that reign were only coined in one 
year. 1718, the flate of yours. It is worth about half 
a guinea. The only book is Thorburu's, frequeutly 
mentioned in these columns. 

II. Crump. —Any stamp dealer wdll get any atarap you 
waut for you if you give him the order and pay the 
price he asks. Select your dealer from the a«iver- 
tisers in our monthly farUs. One of them, Lincoln, 
has written many articles on the subject of philately 
in these pages, and as far as we know, is thorouglily 
trustworthy, 

Eiznei.. —1. Tlie word is prononncetl “ bosun,” or if you 
like. “ boasiiin,” the t and w being elided entirely. 2. 
If a gentleman's son can pass examinations and pay 
fees he can enter the Military' College and be trained 
for an officer; if he cannot pass examinations, he 
must begin as a “ranker,” and he must begin In the 
same way if he cannot pay fees, but no length of 
purse will save him if he cannot satisfy the exa¬ 
miners. 

J. B. Twekdale. —You will find how to build a mice 
cage iu our “ Indoor Games.” 


Arthur.— We have no intention of giving a series of 
French or Latin exercises in the “ B.O.P.” if you 
want that sort of thing you should take in “ Cassell’s 
Popular Educator,” and you would ^do yourself no 
Iiarm iu taking it, anyhow. 

M. T. Forres.— The sable has a black tip to Its tall, and 
from that comes the adjective which means black; 
the furs and brushes come from the body coat. 

L. G.—Apply at the Emigrants* Information Office. 
You cau get a monkey from Jamrach or Cross, or 
any dealer. “Cross, Menagerie, Liverpool” is 
enough for telegraphic address, and so is “Jamrach, 
London.” 

K O.—Had you written to “Tlic Editor" instead of 
individuals, your multitudinous queries would have 
received attention. The Flamingo has a.s much claim 
to be called a British bird ns a good many others tliat 
appear in the list. It has been shot in this oountry, 
and there is an end of the matter. If you ask us for 
our private opinion we should say its claim to be 
British is simply ridiculous, but then ornithologists 
claim a-s British “everything in the British list,”and 
that settles it. There is no rea.son why an enter- 
pri.sing Flamingo should not pay us uii occasional 
visit, 

C. May. —Tlie book is worth about half a guinea. The 
idea that it “ was made by alwut 5(X) gentlemen each 
subscribing towanls it, each of whom received a 
copy,” is delightful How the author would have 
smiled ! That list is merely of the names of the 
l^oople who by dint of much persuasion and can¬ 
vassing were prevailed upon to undertake to buy a 
copy when the book was publishcfl; and they had 
no more to do with the writing of the book than you 
had. Nearly all expensive books used to be published 
ill tliat w’ay. 

SuBSCRiRKR.—Cocoanut shells ore clearefl of the husk, 
well rubbeil down with sand paper, and then oiled or 
varnished or French polished just as if they were 
ordinary liani wood. 

J. Dawson. —The conventional expression is said to 
have originated with sailors w’ho go “ up ” from the 
sea into tlie rivers and into the towns and interior of 
the country. It has nothing whatever to do with 
the points of the compass. All trains from the 
country to London are “ up,” all trains from it are 
“down.” 

C. H.-The Jubilee sixpences were like half sovereigns, 
and only a few were coined, the bulk of the 1887 six¬ 
pences were of the same pattern as now. 

Aspirant.—I f you make a formal application to us in 
a lettcT bearing your usual signature we may give 
you permission, on condition that if you publish you 
make the usual acknowledgment as to origin. 

W. F. C. —Tlie article on Wlieels of Life was in our 
last Christmas number. The slides and wheels can 
be bought at most optician.s’; [lerbaps Baker 4t Son, 
of 2+4 High Holborn, could supply you. 

Facts.— Certainly there is a Great Wall of China, and 
the best description of it we know is in Gilmour’s 
“ Among tlie Mongols,” published at mu'office He 
had *• been to it, and seen it,” in fact lived within 
sight of it for years. 

Un Gamin.— There are no regiments in our army that 
do not go on foreign service ; the Heavy Cavalry 
Brigade and the Household Troops aio, however, not 
sent out of the country except in time of war. 

J. G. Flkmino.—D istemper is another name for whit^ 
wash, or rather the stuff walls are colourwl with. It 
means colour mixed with size and water. There is 
no cheap book. 

Gab. —You should a^lvertise in “ Exchange and Mart,” 
and make your choice from the replies. Average cost 
about £10. 
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CHAPTER I.—HIMSELF AND HIS HOME. 

H e was but a few months younger than 
the century, having opened the 
big grey eyes, that were afterwards to see 
so many strange and stirring scenes, in the 
month of May of the year of Our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred, in the very heart 
of the vast northern wilderness of Canada. 

A remarkable mingling of race and 
character was this baby boy, whose advent 
brought great joy to Fort Chipewyan, and 
upon whom, without any formal baptismal 
service, for priest and parson alike were 
quite unknown in that far-away place, the 
name of Archibald was conferred by his 
pi^oud father, Mr. Donald McKenzie, an 
official of the great North West Fur 
Company, in command of the Fort already 
mentioned. 

If there be anything in a name, one 
need have no dimculty in settling what 
nation little Archie’s father belonged to, 
and you had only to take a good look at 
him to see that his name fitted him, for 
he was a Scotchman in every line of his 
face and turn of his body. They called 
him “ Big Donald ” in the North West, 
for he stood full six feet high, and was 
so stout of limb, broad of shoulder, and 
deep of chest, that exertion seemed to 
fatigue him no more than danger appalled 
him. He had not a handsome face, but, 
better than that, a transparently frank 
honest one; and with his shaggy eye¬ 
brows, heavy moustache, and dense brown 
beard, from whose midst issued a voice of 
startling depth and volume, commanded 
universal respect among the voyageura^ 
hnia hruUes (half-breeds), and Indians who 
formed the subjects of his realm. 

For the factor of an important Fort in 
those days held little short of regal sway 
over the men who were under him, and 
the Indians who came to barter their 
precious peltries for his beads and 
blankets and kettles and hatchets. He 
was responsible only to the Company, 
whose head-quarters were at Montreal, 
thousands of miles distant, and, so long 
as the number of packs sent yearly from 
his district showed no faU^ off, he 
could do pretty much as he liked, without 
interference from anybody. 

Donald McKenzie had sailed across 
from Scotland when just out of his teens, 
to make his way in the New World as 
best he might, with nothing but keen wits, 
strong hands, a brave heart, and a clear 
conscience to help him. Meeting in 
Montreal with a brother Scot, a few years 
his senior, who had been some time in the 
employ of the North West Fur Companj^ 
or “ Nor’-Westers ” as they were gener¬ 
ally called, and who stirred his imagina¬ 
tion and ambition alike by graphic de¬ 
scriptions of life with the fur-traders, he 
determined to enlist in the same service. 
He had no difficulty in obtaining an en¬ 
gagement. The Company was composed 
mainly of Scotchmen, and so sturdy and 
promising a feUow-coimtryman did not 
have to go a-begging. He was accepted 
on sight, and that same summer de¬ 
spatched to Fort William, at the far end 
of Lake Superior, where he entered upon 
the life in which his career was to be 
one of thrilling experience and steady suc¬ 
cess until the brown beard was plenti¬ 
fully streaked with gre^% and he could 
honourably retire, rich m reputation and 
in purse also. 


As junior clerk Donald had travelled 
up and down a large portion of the wilder¬ 
ness lying between Lake Superior and 
the Bocky Mountains, remaining for a time 
at Fort Pembina, Fort Qu’Appelle, Moose 
Fort, and other of the many posts scattered 
by the Company over this immense terri¬ 
tory, until he had become thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the workings of the fur trade, 
and the wiles of the Indians with whom it 
was carried on. Then he was appointed 
to a permanent position at Fort Chipe¬ 
wyan, on the shore of mighty Lake 
Athabasca, and, little more than a year 
before Archie arrived, had, through his 
sterling good qualities, reached the impor¬ 
tant and responsible position of factor of 
the Fort, so that his ultimate promotion to 
a partnership in the Company was only a 
question of time. 

When once he could consider himsell 
settled, it might be for a score of years, | 
he very wisely looked about him for a 
companion and helpmate. It need 
hardly be explained that he had a very 
limited range of choice in making his 
Selection. There was no such thmg as 
society in the ordinary sense of the term 
at the Forts. The tide of settlement had 
not yet touched those continuous wilds 
which the North West and Hudson’s Bay 
Fur Companies sought jealously to keep 
for themselves as a fur preserve, but 
which were destined to be the home of 
millions. Beside the employes of the 
Companies, a few enterprising spirits who 
ventured to do a little trading and trap¬ 
ping on their own account, and the 
Indians, whose lodges emd wigwams 
were scattered at wide intervals over the 
rolling plains, or hidden among the depths 
of the forests, there was no other human 
life. 

But fortune favoured Donald McKenzie 
and sent him a good wife nevertheless. 
He had not been long on the look out 
when there came to the Fort a hardy 
voyageuTy having with him his wife and | 
daughter, and no sooner had the factor’s 
eyes fallen upon the latter than he said to ' 
himself with an exultant chuckle: “ Hech I 
Donald lad—but she’s a braw one. It’s 
doing your best to get her you must be,” 
and with his customary promptness and 
resolution he set about the business forth¬ 
with. 

Donald’s enthusiasm was not without 
good cause, for Virginie Latour possessed 
no ordinary share of beauty. Her father, 
Jean Baptiste, as was very usual at that 
time, had taken him to wife the dusky 
belle of a Cree encampment, and she had 
borne him this one child, in whose face 
and form were happily united the best 
qualities of both parents. As &ir of skin 
as her father, she had the regular features 
and lithe graceful figure of her mother, 
while in her character were blended the 
child-like buoyancy of the voyageur and 
the grave dignity of the Indian. Arrayed 
in her picturesque buckskin costume 
richly adorned with beads and spangles, 
and bearing herself as proudly as though 
she were a princess, Virginie would have 
made a marked impression in any social 
circle, and to the warm-hearted Donald, 
longing for the grace of feminine society, 
she seemed a veritable vision of beauty. 

His wooing was short, but satisfactory. 
Shrewd Jean Baptiste fully recognised the 
advantage of having the head of a Fort for 
a son-in-law, while Virginie on her part 


had not to look long with her splendid 
brown eyes upon “ Big Donald ” to make 
up her min d that he was immeasurably 
superior to any of the young voyageura or 
hoia hruleea^ who, in the ordinary course 
of things, would most probably be her fate. 

So they took one another for better for 
worse, the marriage service, after Scotch 
usage, in default of a minister, consisting 
of Donald acknowledging Virginie to be 
his wife in the j resence of her parents and 
of his subordinates. The union proved 
very happy. Donald grew increasingly 
fonder of his wife, and if Virginie did at 
times betray the quick temper that she got 
from her father, or the tendency to sullen 
sulking that came from her mother, when 
she could not have her own way about 
something, why the big Scotchman just 
thought to himself that it was the way of 
women-folk to ‘‘gang a-gley” now and 
then, and, instead of giving back hot words, 
closed his lips firmly over his tongue, and 
went away. And then, so sure as he did, 
when perhaps he was sitting at his desk 
poring over his ledger, or consoling him¬ 
self with a pipe in a quiet comer, there 
would come a gentle step behind him, 
which, although his keen ears heard it 
well, he pretended not to notice, and 
presently a little brown hand would be 
laid upon his shoulder, and a soft voice 
would murmur pleadingly in a quaint 
patois, half French, half Indian: “ Donald, 
my dear, do you love me still ? ” 

Then the answer came quick, and left 
no doubt as to its sincerity, and the 
cloud would vanish, and all would be 
sunshine again in the McKenzie' house¬ 
hold. 

It w as a proud and happy time for both 
when they entered into the dignity ol 
parenthood, and as little Archie throve 
and developed their joy in him increased, 
without a shadow to mar it, for the kind 
foiry that bestows good health w’as not be¬ 
hind the giver of good looks, and neither 
measles, whooping-cough, croup, mumps, 
nor any other of the ordeals through 
wffiich the average boy has to pass now¬ 
adays, disturbed the serenity of Archie’s 
craffie. 

By the time he was twelve years old ho 
stood full five feet in height, and was 
the very picture of health and heartiness. 
Three different races were represented in 
him, and he showed some of the most 
striking traits of each. The bright frank 
face, the firm mouth, the steadfast pur¬ 
pose, were as clearly Scotch as the merry 
laugh, the love of music, the fondness 
for dress were French, and the piercing 
eye, the acute ear, and the wild passion 
for out-door life were Indian in their 
source. 

In like manner did he share in some of 
the failings of his strangely mixed parent¬ 
age, for he could be as obstinate as any 
Scotchman, as excitable as any French¬ 
man, and as jealous as any Indian, and 
altogether w'as a sort of a boy that it 
would have sorely puzzled the common 
run of parents under ordinary’’ circum¬ 
stances to deal with, but who, away up at 
Fort Chipewyan, in the midst of a life 
that was anything but ordinary', and with 
the firm hand of a father who brooked no 
disobedience controlling him, gave every 
promise of growing up into a worthy man¬ 
hood. 

It must not be forgotten to mention that 
ere he w'as quite hedf-way to tire twelve 
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years already mentioned, a little sister ap¬ 
peared upon the scene to divide the affec¬ 
tion that he had been monopolising, or, as 
the saying is, to put his nose out of joint, 
and our young gentleman resented this in¬ 
trusion so warmly that it positively was 
not safe to leave him alone with tiny Kose- 
Marie. He would attack her instantly. 
Once, indeed, he came very near ridding 
himself of his rival by tumbling her cradle 
over on top of her. 

When he grew older, however, this 
childish jealousy disappeared, and he be¬ 
came as fond of his sister, who w'as just a 
comical little copy of her mother, as he 
had been jealous of her, playing happily 
with her all day long, and taking such 
good care of the wee one as to prove a real 
help to Mrs. McKenzie. 

And now it is full time to tell some¬ 
thing about the home in which these 
young folks were growing up. Fort 
Chipewyan still exists, and to find it you 
must take a good map of the Dominion 
of Canada, and look right into the heart 
of the vast region called the North West 
Territories. There you will notice an 
immense lake bearing the Indian name of 
Athabasca, and at the south-w'estern end 
of the lake, occupying a commanding 
position upon a promontory that juts out 
firom the northern shore into the cold blue 
water is the Fort, which has been for 
nearly a hundred years one of the most | 
important centres of the fur trade. 

To the traveller approaching it after 
having been for weeks accustomed to 
nothing better than a wigwam the Fort 
presented a very imposing appearance. 
First of all there was a palisade of huge 
pickets with sharpened points whose 
twenty feet of height made it impossible 
to scale them without ladders. This 
stood in the form of a square, the sides of 
which were not less than one himdred 
yards in length. At each comer frowned 
a bastion marked with loop-holes for 
muskets, while above the gates, of which 
there were tw'o, one facing the lake and 
the other the land, rose lofty look-out 
towers that enabled the sentinel upon 
them to see anything within the radius of 
many miles. 

Inside the square, and arranged so as 
to make the best of the space at hand, 
were the buildings which housed the fac¬ 
tor and his family, the clerks who as¬ 
sisted him, the post-master, interpreter, 
voyageurs, and other employes, and 
finally the store and warehouses, all built 
in the strongest manner of logs, and 
looking very rough but very solid. In 
front of the factor’s house stood a flag-pole, 
from which on special occasions the flag 
of Old England Ty^ould flaunt upon the 
breeze. 

In mid-winter, when all hands were at 
home, the garrison of the Fort comprised 
some fifty men, Scotch, French, and half- 
breed, many of them with families, and to 
keep all these in good behaviour, seeing 
how apt they w'ere to proceed from ar¬ 
gument to blows when they had nothing 
else to do, required no small address and 
determination on the part of the factor. 
But BO firm and just a hand did he keep 
over them, that there was not a better 
ordered post in the coimtry than Chipe¬ 
wyan, nor one whose chief was in better 
favour. 

Not only because he was the factor’s 
son, and it was therefore good policy, but 


I because they all liked him for himself, 
I the men made very much of Archie, and 
did their best to spoil him. He was 
I always eager to be in their company, and 
his father, intending as he did that he 
sliould folio vv in his footsteps, put no re¬ 
straint upon him, for the earlier he began 
to learn the life of a fur-trader the more 
thoroughly would he master it. 

The consequence was that at an age 
when the ordinary city boy would be 
thought a wonder if he could catch a ball 
fairly well, or ride a pony without falling 
off, this child of the wilderness could swim 
like a duck, ride like an Indian, hit a 
squirrel with an arrow' at thirty yards, and 
paddle a canoe like a voyageur. 

Nor had his education in other ways 
been neglected. His father had been a 
fairly good scholar in his young days, and 
among the treasures he had gathered 
about him since coming into the North 
West were a number of volumes of fiction, 
poetry, history, science, and theology, 
which were a source of never-failing 
pleasure to him, and the contents of which 
he took delight in imparting to Archie, 
who proved an apt pupil, being able to 
read well when but eight years old, and 
enjoying very much his father’s enthu¬ 
siastic teaching. 

For this schooling there was plenty of 
time in the long cold winters, when the 
factor spent most of his days in the bosom 
of his family, and w’hen sometimes for a 
whole week no one who could possibly 
help it w'ould think of ventmring out of 
doors, so intense would bo the cold and 
^ fierce the gales that blew about Fort 
I Chipewyan. Then would the trappers 
and voyageurs gather about the roaring 
I fires, and while aw'ay the hours in thrilling 
I tales of hairbreadth escapes, and mighty 
j exploits in which the Indian, the bear, the 
buffalo, and the elk alw'ays got the worst 
of it in the end, and which made Archie’s 
blood bound in his veins as he longed for 
the day when he could take his place 
among these heroes, and endure and 
triumph with them. 

“ Oh, father I w'hen shall I be][big enough 
to go writh you ? ” he exclaimed longingly 
one day as the factor was about setting 
forth on one of his journeys in quest of 
Indian camps whence furs might be 
found. 

“ When shall you be big enough, Archie ? 
Well, let me see,” responded his father 
with a smile, and then, after a pause, “ I 
think I might venture to take you when 
you are about fifteen.” 

“ Fifteen, father, oh ! that’s ever so far 
off,” cried Archie, dolefully. “Won’t you 
take me before that ? ” 

“ Not on a long trip like this one, 
laddie,” answered Mr. Mackenzie, in a 
kind but firm tone. “ You w'ould only be 
in our way, you know, and that wouldn’t 
be pleasant.” 

Archie did not relish the reflection im¬ 
plied in his being in the way, and would 
have liked to argue the point at length, 
but his father was too busy to listen to 
him then, and he had to content himself 
W'ith muttering: 

“ I’m very sure I shouldn’t be in the 
way. Why couldn’t I take care of my¬ 
self, I’d like to know.” 

However, there was nothing to do but 
to submit, for his mother, who loved her 
childreu so passionately that she was 
never content to have them out of 


sight, would give him no support he 
knew, and he must only await his father’s 
pleasure in the matter. 

But while waiting he could be prepar¬ 
ing, and one of the most important ac¬ 
complishments being the management of 
a canoe, he consoled himself by paddling 
about in his own little beauty, made es¬ 
pecially for him by one of the Indians 
who wished to find especial favour in the 
eyes of the factor. 

It was one of the loveliest days of the 
all-too-short summer that comes to Atha¬ 
basca, and the lake looked its best as it 
stretched away from the foot of the Fort, 
a vast expanse of dimpled blue. Archie 
had been but a few minutes in the canoe, 
and was not far from land, when who 
should come running down to the beach 
hut little Hose-Marie, no hood upon her 
curly head, nor moccasins on her chubby 
feet, as she scampered towards Archie, 
calling out eagerly: 

“ Archie, Archie, take me with you ? ” 

Archie’s first impulse was to refuse her 
on the same ground as his father a little 
while before had refused him, namely, 
that she would only be in the way. 
But, before he spoke, his mind changed. 
It was against the rules for him to 
take Bose-Marie out in his canoe. Mrs. 
McKenzie did not consider he could yet 
be trusted with so precious a passenger, 
and hitherto her orders upon that point 
had been obeyed. 

But this morning Archie was just in the 
mood to be reckless. He felt very much 
put out at what his father had said to 
him, and when Rose-Marie, with her toes 
touching the edge of the water, stretched 
out her arms beseechingly, and repeated 
her request to be taken in, the thought 
flashed into Archie’s mind ; 

“ I’ll shov,- them I can manage a canoe,” 
and turning towards the shore he called 
out: 

“ All right, Rose, I’ll take you.” 

Rose-Marie clapped her hands for joy, 
and eagerly awaited his approach. 

“ Take care now. Rose; climb in and 
sit right down,” cautioned Archie, and in 
another moment the little girl was sitting 
demurely in the bottom of the canoe. 

With a half-reckless, half-repentant 
feeling Archie paddled off, his little pas¬ 
senger beaming delightedly as the canoe 
glided through the ripples, which made 
soft music against its birchen sides. 
His intention W’as to go out to an island 
that lifted its head from the water about 
half a mile aw’ay, and to land there for a 
while, as it was a great place for the 
berry that the Indians called tawquoy 
meena^ but which we know as the choke- 
cherry. 

Rose-Marie kept as still as a mouse, 
although her tongue wagged meri-ily, and 
Archie's steady paddling soon brought the 
canoe to the island, where he ran her 
gently up on the beach, and they got out 
to hunt for choke-cherries. Their search 
was successful, and when they had had 
enough Archie broke off a big branch 
laden with the red beads to take back to 
their mother, and they returned to the 
canoe. 

By this time Rose-Marie was getting 
tired and restless, and Archie had more 
than once to caution sharply : 

“ Be still there. Rose, will you ! You’ll 
upset the canoe if you don’t.” 

But Rose w as not in the humour to 
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obey. She wriggled and squirmed about 
in a way that made Archie both cross 
and nervous. 

At length, when they were not more 
than half-way home, the little-witch caught 


sight of a dead fish gleaming white on 
the surface of the water, and exclaiming, 
“ Oh I Archie, I’ve got a fish 1 ” made 
a sudden grasp at it. As quick as a flash 
Archie sprang forward to stop her, but he 

{To be continued.) 


was too late. She had reached far over 
the side, and when he moved, the cranky 
canoe was overbalanced, and the next 
moment they were both plunged head¬ 
long into the deep cold water. 


THE A'OYAGE OF THE “ BOADICEA.” 


By Geo. B. Perry, 

AiUhor of “ Cncle Peter's Trusty" Corporal Bruce" etc. 


( Captain Robie turned sharply round 
) and faced the mate, but the si^ht of 
Wade’s face almost disarmed the irritated 
skipper. 

“I thought you said you searched the 
ship thoroughly ? ” 

“I did, sir," pleaded Wade. “I went 
over and through the ship before we left 
the dock, and I searched carefully again 
before the pilot left us." 

“ Next time we’ll see what a fine rake 
will do," muttered the captain, as the 
group of sailors approached. The feel¬ 
ings of irritation, disgust, and pity were 
contending fiercely in his mind. He 
turned his face away for a moment 
and strode up and down the deck im¬ 
patiently. 

Meanwhile the sailor wdio bore the 
imconscious stowaway had succeeded in 
reaching the spar deck, no foolish feat 
oven for a seaman, burdened as he was 
with the awful, limp bundle’ of clothes. 
He placed his burden at the feet of the 
captain and mate, whose faces told but 
faintly the feelings of pity and disgust 
that struggled for the mastery. 

The body was that of a boy ten years 
old, covered with ragged clothes, begrimed 
with the filth of the forecastle, in which it 
had been found. The face was almost 
unrecognisable, for the once pale cheeks 
were overlaid wdth dirt, save on one side 
where the heavy foot of a sailor, the one 
who had found him, had accidentally been 
pressed. It was only by feeling the yield¬ 
ing body beneath his feet that the sailor, 
who had been hunting for some lost article 
under tlie bunks, had discovered the un¬ 
conscious boy. 

It might have gone hard with an able- 
bodied man or boy discovered on board 
the Boadiceoy after the experiences of 
Captain Robie \vith ordinary stowaways, 
but the conflict of feeling soon passed from 
his mind as he saw the pitiable exhibition 
at his feet. He knelt by the side of the 
boy, eagerly put aside the few clothes that 
covered his breast, and placed his broad 
brown hand over the heart, while the most 
intense silence prevailed among the on¬ 
lookers. 

The groaning and straining of the ves¬ 
sel, the shrill whistling of the now rivsing 
wind, and the hoarse roar of the seas as 
they seemed to leap on to the vessel, were 
the onl^’ sounds that broke the stillness. 
The sun was going down in a mass of 
tierce red clouds, and the glare from its 
fast receding beams tinged the waters 
deeply, and struggled with the fast gather¬ 
ing darkness as if for supremacy. All 


CHAPTER II. 

seemed to make the scene more than ever 
impressive. 

Awe struck, the mates and seamen 
raised their caps for a moment, as if in 
the presence of the majesty of death. 

“ He lives ! " said Captain Robie, whose 
ear had been closely pressed to the boy’s 
breast for a moment. A sigh of relief 
told how much the words meant to 
him. 

** Pass the word for the steward! " cried 
the mate ; but before the captain could 
voice his wishes or the mate’s orders be 
carried out, the steward was by the child, 
endeavouring to pour a spoonful of brandy 
between the fast -closed teeth. 

One of the steward’s assistants had 
brought a little warm water and bathed 
the boy’s face. It removed the coat of 
dirt w ith wdiich it had been inerusted, 
but brought out vividly the scar on the 
check and the bruise that had resulted 
from the pressure of the sailor’s foot. 

A second dose of stimulant, easier to 
administer than the first had been, re¬ 
sulted in the manifestation of unequi¬ 
vocal signs of life. The lad feebly opened 
a pair of blue eyes, tried to speak and to 
raise his head, but fell back helpless, 
throwing up in the air a pair of arms, 
around w hich the skin seemed to hang like 
parchment. 

“Wade," cried Captain Robie, “the 
child has been starved to death. He 
must have been on board several days 
before the ship left the dock." 

Tears stood in the eyes of the skipper 
as he spoke. Perhaps he was afraid that 
the chief mate would see them, for he 
hastily stooped over the lad, while the 
mate turned as if he also were ashamed 
of something, and blew his nose with re¬ 
markable energy. 

The captain caught up the boy in his 
arms and carried him down the com- 
anion-w=^ay to the cabin. The supper had 
een spread in the saloon, but no one 
thought of eating just then, the captain 
least of all. 

He had placed the boy on one of the 
settees, propping up the curly head high 
on the red pillows, cutting the matted 
locks from the forehead, and tenderly 
bathing the little fellow’s head and face. 

His care was fully rewarded. What 
there was of life was stimulated, and 
before the w'arm bath W'hich the stew'ard 
was busy preparing had been got ready, 
the boy had revived sufficiently to hold 
out a trembling little white hand to his 
preserv^er. Captain Robie, feeling just 
then ashamed of the fact that he had once 


been quoted as expressing a desire for 
authority to throw stowaways overboard, 
took the thin white hand in his own great 
brown paw, put Jiis arm imder the little 
fellow’s shoulders as tenderly as only 
your true sailor can—for they are the best 
of nurses—and said, in a hearty voice 
suggestive of health and good humour: 

“ Cheer up, my hearty I Why, you’ll 
soon be alive and kicking again I " 

The boy looked up to the rugged, 
weather-beaten, but kindly face writh a wan 
smile, and feebly tried to speak. 

“Never mind talking yet, my boy," 
said Robie. “ Clap a stopper on your 
jawing tackle for a time. We’ll wait till 
you’re quite strong before w'e’ll show you 
a rope’s end." 

There wasn’t much suggestion of a 
“ rope’s ending" about the skipper’s 
manner, in spite of his words. He ten¬ 
derly bore the child to the bath-room, 
helped in the process of undressing him, 
and then, after the bath had had its 
effect, wrapped the little fellow in his 
own blanket and placed him in his own 
bed. And it was not until, imder his 
orders, the little waif had disposed of a 
bowl of warm gruel, and was safely tucked 
under the blanket, that the captain left 
the cabin. 

The supper-bell now again rang for the 
belated meal, and the captain, sitting at 
the head of the table, answered the queries 
of the mates with the remark that “ the 
boy would pull through all right, and 
that the Boadicea would probably have 
to take him to Boston after all." 

This Wade rightly understood as a hint 
that the captain undertook the further 
charge of the boy, and said no more. As 
soon as the meal had ended he started for 
the bridge to relieve the second officer. 
He was followed by Captain Robie, 
anxious to study the weather conditions 
and judge of the prospects for the coming 
night. 

The long twilight had come to an end, 
and the darkness had settled down over 
the waters, “ so thick," as Boatswain Ben 
expressed it, “ that you could cut it with 
a knife." Not a star was visible in the 
heavens, but sea and sky seemed to meet 
or part only where white-crested waves 
broke over the bow of the vessel. 

The wind was howling through the 
rigging with a strange soughing sound 
that told that it was even then gathering 
more force, and that a wild night’s work 
was before the Boadicea, The gallant 
ship, however, seemed to justify her name, 
for, like the intrepid Queen of the Iceni, 
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this latter-day Boadicea rose proudly to 
meet her foes, notwithstanding their 
hardest assaults, and was ever ready for a 
renewal of the contest. 

Wild as it appeared to a landsman, 
the whole scene was but of an ordinary 
character, the usual incident of a late 
autumn passage across the Western ocean. 

Captain Robie w’alked the deck for a 
considerable time, quietly noting, as well 
as he could, every detail of the working 
of the vessel, and especially eyeing the 
tw’o seamen at the wheel. As was often 
the case, with the exception of a very few 
men other than the officers, the men were 
entirely new to the ship, and their ability 
to perform the duties required of them 
was by no means certified to by the fact 
that they hod signed the articles as “ able 
seamen.” 

Not the least of the captain’s anxieties 
arose out of the fact that at the last 
moment a number of “ Patldy Westers” 
had shipped os substitutes for men pre¬ 
viously engaged under the superintendence , 
of the chief mate, and who, at the last I 
moment, had failed to report for duty. 


as able seamen is an outrage on good 
sailors, and a frequent cause of loss of life 
and property. It is no part of our story 
to indicate where reforms are necessary 
in shipping laws, but there will surely 
come a time when it will be not only 
criminal to ship such men, but unprofit¬ 
able too. Then, possibly, a change will 
occur. 


discovery of the stow’away, and the sea 
was rising. Great waves dashed com¬ 
pletely over the forecastle, and the 
look-out had been driven back to the 
bridge. 

Tlie second mate, muffled up to tlie 
eyes, was on the watch, and with every 
sense strained to peer through the intense 
gloom. It was bard to keep the eyes open 




** * He lives,’ said Captain Robie.” 


“ Paddy Westers ” or “ Abraham men,” 
it may be noted here, is the name gener¬ 
ally applied to incompetent, worthless, or 
destitute sailors or landsmen masquerad¬ 
ing as seamen; for the naming of whom 
many less complimentary terms have 
been invented by seamen, who find their 
^^ork doubled by their presence on board 
ship. 

The fact that such men can be shipped 


So far, however, the absence of quarrel¬ 
ling among the Boadicea's crew was an 
indication that a fair proportion of sea¬ 
men was aboard. No one is more severe 
on these sham sailors than the genuine 
article, for the presence ot incompe¬ 
tent or lazy seamen imposes a heavier 
duty on the men really qualified for the 
work. 

The wind had increased following the 


with the incessant pelting of the spray 
that flew over the bridge, but it was 
never more necessary that every eye 
should do double duty. 

The Boadicea was right jn the track of 
the great Atlantic fleet? and at any mo¬ 
ment one of the “greyhounds” might be 
discovered tearing her w’ay through the 
w’ateis, with all the' wind i/i hej favour 
that was so distressing thU Boadicea ; and 
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this, too, at a speed that meant destruc¬ 
tion to anything' she might meet—all with 
a desire to be signalled otf Brow Head one 
hour or even ten minutes ahead of pre¬ 
viously recorded time. 

To accomplish these results and get 
the “ odd knot,” the most consummate 
seamanship, engineering science, and 
daring are exercised. The discipline is 
rigid ; the look-outs are carefully selected, 
and the two or three w’ell-trained, respon¬ 
sible otiicers are ever on the alert. 

On the ocean freighter the same neces¬ 
sity exists for the best of seamanship; 
but too often the limitations of the 
sendee are such that, outside the officers, 
the material is not at hand. Even the 
officers may be those w’ho have left the 
ocean passenger service in the great lines 
lor errors of judgment or misfortimes, 
which, in the severe reasoning of the 
passenger-carrying companies, are treated 
as absolute crimes. 

But the Boadicea'a officers were none 
of these unfortunates. No service could 
show a more thorough sailor than Captain 
Robie, and he had been fortunate in having 
a voice in the selection of his mates, and, 
none the less, in always relying on him¬ 
self, as if they were not fully competent. 

The captain, who, as before noted, was 
silently watching the crew on duty, was 
aroused from his reflection by hearin|^ the 
voice of the second mate from the bridge: 

“ Hard a-port! Port hard! ” 

The mate’s hand was on tiie telegraph. 


! which had silently* transmitted his order 
j to the wheel house even before his voice 
I had reached the helmsman, and the little 
' steering w'heel flew round so quickly that 
j the spokes could not easily be seen. Gene- 
! rally the telegraph is sufficient, but the 
. emergency justified the shouting. 

The captain sprang upon the bridge at 
' almost one bound, and cast his eyes for- 
' ward. 

I “ Right ahead, sir,” said Robinson, in 
1 that deep whisper wherein men communi- 
' cate in moments of great peril or extreme 
I feeling. 

Captain Robie looked out into the in¬ 
tense darkness, and, as the Boadicea's 
bows gradually rose on the crest of a sea, 

I saw the tliree lights of a steamer glimraer- 
i ing faiiflly right ahead of his own ves- 
j sel. So near together were they that the 
shout of the Boadicca'a mate evidently 
had been heard on the strange steamer. 

I Robie could hear the cries of the look- 
I out, and that the same order, Hard a- 
I port I ” was given the helmsman. Unless 
I they were too close w'hen discovered, the 
carrying out of these orders w'ould easily 
; keep the ships apart; but there were a few 
1 moments—seconds—of sickening anxiety 
j which go more to fill up the measure of 
I a man’s life than many an ordinary 
j month. 

j “It’s i\vQ City of Calcutta^ sir,” said 
I Robinson, “ and she is moving at a fearful 
! rate.” 

^ “ All the better,” said Robie, “ she’ll 

(Tohf continued.) 


turn quicker.” But it was not an agree¬ 
able matter to think of, even for a mo¬ 
ment—the result of a collision with that 
huge mass of 8,000 tons, driven through 
the seas at the rate of eighteen knots an 
hour. 

The Boadicea gradually, but it seemed 
very slowly, fell off; the strange steamer 
seemed yet slower in answering her helm. 
The huge bow of the “ greyhound ” could 
now be seen high on the crest of a wave, 
bearing right down on the Boadicea, It 
appeared as if the mighty mass would in 
its next movement literally leap on to the 
deck of the freighter, and the captain and 
mate, helpless to do more than had been 
done, held their very breath in suspense. 

In the presence of such awful immi¬ 
nent danger men think as rapidly as they 
dream. No written words can convey an 
idea of the subjects that crowded the cap¬ 
tain’s mind. He realised that all that 
men could do had been done. He saw 
the watch below begin to rush up to the 
deck, and he also saw, as plainly aa he 
ever could see them, his wife and children, 
sleeping peacefully, wholly unconscious 
that death was at that moment literally 
hovering over the husband and father. 

A prayer for help rose from his heart, 
though it found no expression in words, 
till he felt the hand of the mate grasp his 
own, and then the last pitiful cry of human 
extremity broke from their lips simultane¬ 
ously : 

“ God help us 1 ** 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


W HEN Hertz concluded his description 
of a T'ien-ti Lodge, Jack 
Harry retired to the lang-kan and lay 
down. But sleep was far from the 
thoughts of either. 

The Collector took up Jack’s rifle, re¬ 
capped it, and threw it across his shoulder. 
Walking past Gani, leaning on his spear 
on the left of the hut, he disappeared in 
the gloom. 

Returning shortly from the opposite 
direction, he ordered out two other sen¬ 
tries, posting them some fifty yards from 
the camp, within the jtmgle. These 
Dyaks took their dogs for company, in 
leash. Sentries now stood north, south, 
east, and west. Heavy, clumsy Chinamen 
would be unable to approach. Dyaks, 
even, could not have traversed that jungle 
at night without being heard. 

Hertz sat at the foot of a tree, with his 
back against it, and his rifle between his 
knees. Jack and Harry watched him 
until dark, conversing in whispers of the 
mysterious buildings erected by the T'ien- 
ti Hu6, of the cruel wretches who rule 
or serve therein, and their strange pro¬ 
ceedings. Sleep they could not. Indeed, 
they dared not. Hertz’s precautions 
alone, the posting ol tour sentries, would 
have kept them awake. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—A NIGHT ATTACK. 

But Bounce slept and snored, as he had 
snored through many a storm, and pro¬ 
bably would through an earthquake. Wo- 
Sing lay huddled in a corner. Some of 
the Malays and Dyaks slept; others 
silently chewed penang round the fire. 

The moon rose and poured a flood of 
silvery light on the tree-tops. Here and 
there faint beams fell on the bushes be¬ 
neath, thinly filtered through that verdant 
canopy. Tiny pencils of light even 
reached the murmuring stream, making 
its ripples visible. One beam fell on 
Hertz, and showed him awake and 
watchful. 

Save the ceaseless rippling of the 
stream all was strangely still. A tropic 
jungle is full of murmurs commonly a^r 
the sun goes down, when animals creep out 
to feed, and nocturnal insects wake. But 
it was not so here. No buck roused the 
echoes with its gong-like note ! Scarcely 
a firog croaked. But great bats fluttered 
by on silent wing—a silver gleam when 
oMiquely turned towards the moon, black 
beneath. 

Said Jack in an awed whisper: “ I never 
felt less like sleeping in my life, though 
I’m as tired as I can be. I can’t help 
fancying those T'iendi fiends are on our 
track 1 Look at that poor fellow there,” 


motioning towai'ds Wo-Sing; “ if anybody 
moves he starts and shivers, and he’s no 
coward. We don’t want any other evi¬ 
dence that we’re in danger. Then there’s 
Mr. Hertz, on sentry duty, with four others 
out! I can’t stay here. I must go and 
talk to him.” 

He rose and left the lang^kan^ taking 
his gun. 

“ Yell I ’’ said the Collector, “ gan’t you 
shleep? ” 

“ I can’t even lie down. Do you think 
we have been followed ? ” 

“ Ve may hafe been. Budt I don’t dink 
ve shall be attacked.” 

“ I imagined you thought the contrary.” 

“ From de precautions ? Ach ! dose are 
to prevent attack. Dey nodt try to kill us 
ooifless sure of killing us all. If dey gaugh t 
us all ashleep dey vould be pretty sure to 
trj'.” 

“ To surround and surprise us ? ” 

“ Egsactly. I tell you vhy. Wang-lo, 
de shief of AeKunai^ ish probably Master of 
de T'ie7i4i in dese parts. His soospicions 
vere aroused adt Siniawan. Again adt 
Bail. I dink he’s sure to hafe us vatched. 
I dink he may know by dis time 
dat ve hafe seen de Any gate of de 
Lodge; und look you, he vould know dat 
ve regocknized idt, or vhy did ve hurry 
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avay inshtead of epfsaminin" soosh a mar- 
fellous din" ? Gates niit towers iind Hags 
are nodt gommon yooiigle products to be 
met efery day ! Of gourse he vould dink 
our knowledge game from Wo-Sing. He 
vould laugh adt de idea of a European 
knowing about T'ien-ti Lodges. 

“ Here ish de position : Wang-lo ish 
brewing mischief. He dinks de Rajah 
soospects und sends us ash shpies. Idt 
ish de duty of shpies to report to deir 
superiors, und Wang-lo vill prefeiit dat 
report if he gan. He vill kill us all if he 
gets de shance ; budt ho nodt kill von or 
two of us—egsept Wo-Sing ; he may kill 
him de first opportimity.” 

** Then you w'on’t send Wo-Sing to the 
Knmi meeting ? ” 

Wo-Sing ish de Rajah’s trusted ser¬ 
vant. lie ish de real shpv. De servant 
must obey, efen if he go to deaf. Does 
de soldier refuse to inarseh to battle be¬ 
cause he may be killed ? ” 

“ But Wo-Sing is shivering with fear at 
this moment 1 ” 

“Fery likely. But nodt altogedder 
because he saw de gate. Idt ish because 
dat sight told him he vould hafe to brave 
de T'ien-ti ash veil ash de Kunsi. He 
fears de future, nodt de past. He vill 
tremble—his yellow face vill be blue— 
budt he vill go mitout a murmur, or I hafe 
nodt read his charagter right.” 

“ Will it be wise to send him ? ” 

“ I dink 80 . Idt may t’row Wang-lo 
off his guard. If he nodt quite sure dat ve 
hafe seen de Lodge, Wo-Sing’s presence, 
supposing he ish regocknised, may make 
him feel confident dat ve hafe nodt seen 
idt. Dis efen may induce him to let Wo- 
Sing eshcape. Budt Wang-lo ish certain 
to try to get us oudt of de neighbourhood. 
I vould like to go mit Wo-Sing.” 

“ You 1 ” cried Jack, astonished. You 
go among those fiends ? ” 

“ Vhy nodt ? I told de Rajah I vould 
do all i could.” 

“ Then you will not go alone, unless 
you wish to provoke a rebellion among 
your followers.” 

“ I shall egspect my followers to obey 
orders,” returned Hertz, gravely. 

“ I beg your pardon, Mr. Hertz. But 
will you send Wo-Sing if we are at¬ 
tacked ? ” 

“ No. Vhat, in dat case, vould be de 
use of trying to make Wang-lo dink ve 
know nodings? ” 

“ There’s something very puzzling 
about all this,” Jack resumed, after a 
thoughtful pause. “ You have said that 
you think Wang-lo would kill us all if he 
got the chance, but would not kill one or 
Wo of us; I presume, because he knows 
those he left alive would call on the 
Rajah to punish the murderers, which he 
'would certainly do, if he could catch 
them. But if the chief of the Kunsi 
killed us all, the Rajah would be jiist as 
sure to hear of it. Why do you think 
Wang-lo is more afraid to kill one or two 
than all ? ” 

Hertz laughed. “Dat question ish 
more like Harry Rider ,dan Yack,” he 
said. “ Budt idt looks more difficult dan 
idt really ish. De Shinaman ish vanting 
in brain-vision. He ish short-sighted— 
you oondershtand ? He gannot look into 
de future beyond a certain point. He 
sees plainly enough de danger of killing 
von or two ; beyond dat ish a blank. Or 
if nodt a blank, his sanguine temperament 


I makes him dink dere ish no danger, be¬ 
cause de danger vould nodt be so immi- 
I nent.” 

Suddenly a ‘‘ tap-tap ” sounded in the ' 
j jungle, where the Dyaks had gone, like 
I iron on wood. Hertz started to his 
! feet. 

‘‘ Acli ! dat’s de sentries’ signal I ” 

A dog whined. Gani, not ten yards to 
the left, flicked his spear-shaft with his 
thumb-nail in answ'er to the signal, , 

, assuming a listening attitude. Hertz , 
hurried to his side, speaking in Malay, i 
I in a low tone. Gani returned to the | 

I laJig-han, Hertz called Boy, and to¬ 
gether they entered the bush, re-appear¬ 
ing almost immediately with the Dyak 
sentries. 

“What is it?” Jack asked. He had 
listened, but could hear nothing. 

“ De enemy ish approaching from de 
East und Vest. Ve vere vatched. Boy, 
send Nyait und anoder Dyak to see how 
many; den garry de tamboks ofer de 
brook. Ambush de men ash near de 
bank ash you gan.” 

Hertz’s orders were obeyed ■with 
celerity, and the party retreated to the 
south, over the stream, leaving a blazing 
fire before the hut. 

Boy placed his men on the very bank 
of the stream, overlooking the lang-haut 
and not thirty yards distant. Here they 
lay hidden in the jungle. 

“ Nodt a shot, remember,” the Collector 
resumed. “ Nodt a shot oonless I gife 
de vordt. Lie shtill, und let dem go avay 
if dey vilL Boy, see dose dogs don’t 
vhine.” 

“ Isn’t this rather daring ? ” Jack 
whispered, naturally thinking greater 
safety would be found in a greater dis¬ 
tance. “With that big fire burning 
they’ll know we are not far away.” 

“ Hush! Hafe you forgotten de 
pirates? Vhen you gan’t run, be bold. 
Ve gan’t run dis time; dey vould hear 
us go. Und ve gan’t put oudt de fire 
mitout leafing a shmoulder. Be shtill 
now.” 

Listening intently, the youths heard a 
faint noise resembling the soughing of 
■wind in the trees. 

The Dyak scouts returned, creeping 
like snakes through the misty brushwood. 
Noiselessly they came, and as noiselessly 
lay dowTi. 

“ How' many ? ” Hertz whispered to 
Boy. The Ms^y conferred with Nyait, 
and answ ered promptly: 

“ Twenty one way come, Tuan. More 
than twenty come other. So Dyak men 
say.” 

“ Ay, ay,” Hertz muttered, “ dey gan’t 
reckon quick beyond tw'enty—dat ish de 
number of deir fingers und toes. Nyait 
means yoost a great many von vay, imd 
more de oder. Dose shtoopid Shinamen 
hafe forgotten dat ve hafe dogs—und, I 
dink, also Dyaks,” he added. 

Yet the youths could hear nothing 
beyond a subdued rustling of the bushes, 
and an occasional crack, as of a breaking 
stick, in the direction of the lang-Jccm. 

Suddenly, however, they heard a stick 
snap close to the brook, on the further 
side, making their hearts beat fast. 
Presently the bushes moved, and they 
saw the bare shaven head of a Chinaman 
gleaming in the firelight. He peered 
aroTmd, and threw up his arm as a si^al 
to those behind—the sword in his right 


hand flashed red. Then he came on, 
stealing noiselessly across the open 
ground, with head and shoulders bent. 
Another and another follow'ed, mostly 
naked to the waist, their skins glistening 
with perspiration, and their wide blue 
trousers tucked up above the knee. 
Every face and every movement was 
visible in the bright glow, against the 
shadowy underwood; and villainous- 
looking ruffians they were, the youths 
thought. Some had gims, some Chinese 
swords, some knives. In a long line the 
stooping figures crept on, and a movement 
in the brushw^ood behind the Umg-kan 
showed that another party was stealing 
round on that side. 

Suddenly Hertz whispered, “ Lie 
flat! ” 

The youths pressed themselves against 
the ground. A hoarse mutter passed 
along the line. The Chinamen halted 
and stood erect. Another mutter ! Those 
who had guns brought them to the present 
—no more need for caution! The order 

Fire I ”—beyond mistake, though in an 
unknown! tongue—was roared by one con¬ 
spicuous for his white bajoj and a volley 
followed—tw'o volleys, for the men in 
rear of the lang-kan revealed themselves 
by a burst of flame. Then the cowardly 
assailants rushed in with a shout, their 
weapons gleaming. 

But not all. Amidst that uproar, un¬ 
heeded for a second, rose yells of pain. 
Several dropped—others drew aside, 
stopping their wounds with their hands. 
The Chinamen had fired into one another I 
But this was unperceived at first. The 
main body rushed through the lang-ka/ny 
slashing right and left, wounding one 
another in their blindness. For several 
minutes all was noise and confusion, 
triumphant roaring and savage laughter. 
Then they sought the slain—and found 
none, except their owm comrades out¬ 
side. 

Hertz laughed silently. “ Dat de 
Shinaman all ofer,” he whispered. But 
the youths scarcely heard. Every sense 
was concentrated on the tragedy before 
them. 

The tumult changed its tone. Men 
straggled back towards the fire, bll talking 
in their loudest voice; and then they saw 
the dead and w ounded scattered round I 
Such uproar broke out, such hurrying to 
and fro, and panic-stricken raving, that 
the earlier turmoil seemed insignificant. 

“Vhat dey say, Wo-Sing?” Hertz 
asked. He might safely have shouted. 

“ They have found out that some are 
killed—some woimded. They are fright¬ 
ened—I hear Wang-lo’s voice—he is in 
command—they won’t listen to him. 
They think we did it—they are going to 
run away I ” 

Small bodies of men rushed about with 
brands from the fire, seeking for dead 
and wounded in the underwood. In a 
few minutes not a Chinaman remained. 
But# they could be heard calling to each 
other in the jungle, crashing through the 
bushes, panic-stricken, for a quarter of an 
hour. 

“Ve nodt go back yoost yet,” said 
Hertz. “Some of dose fine fellows vill 
lose demselfes, I dink; dey may vaifder 
dis vay again.” 

“ I heard one shout that we had sunk 
into the earth, sir,” said Wo-Sing. “ An¬ 
other said we had gone over the trees 
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—he said he saw us float away with the 
smoke I They were stire we were asleep 
in the lang-kan," 

“ Und nodt finding us, und de 
shlaughter, sheared dem beyond re¬ 
covery? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

When the retreating Chinamen had 
ceased to shout, or were too distant to be 
heard—when was still, Hertz led his 
party back to the hut, posting sentries as 
before. Sleep, naturally, was long in 
coming. The youths lay talking with 
Hertz—^no longer on sentry duty. 

“ Do Shinamen certainly are de greatest 
blunderers on eart’,” the Collector re¬ 
marked. “ Dey begin a ding ash if dey 
vould garry eferydings before dem; den 
somedings goes wrong—de oonegspected 
happens, und dey gife idt oop. I’m nodt 
sure if idt’s icknorance or ofer-confidence 
dat oopsets dem. 1 dink bofe.” 

“ I hope no English general would dis¬ 
pose his troops so as to shoot one 
another,” said Jack. 

“ He nodt be in gommand long, if he 
did, I dink. Budt Wang-lo nodt look far 
enough; If he dink of idt, he nodt care.” 

Do you mean that he could sacrifice 
the lives of his own men to make the 
massacre more sure ? ” asked Harry. 

“ Ja t De Shinaman very reckless of 
life—oders’ lifes. Friend or foe, idt 
moosh de same, so idt nodt himself.” 

They rose with the dawn and break¬ 
fasted. Nyait, wandering in the jungle, 
returned with two spears and a long 
knife. Hertz at once ordered a search, 
in which the youths joined. They foimd 
two muskets, three rifles, and an armful 
of spears and knives. 

l^y, searching a thicket alone, seeing 
Jack near, called to him in a low tone. 

“ Not speak, Tt^an,” he said. “ Look I ” 

Jack crushed through the bmsWood 
and saw the body of a Chinaman, shot 
through the head. 

“ We go, Twan,” Boy resumed. 
“ Nyait him see he take his head, and 
carry where he go. Ttiah Besar that not 
like.” 

Jack shuddered and withdrew. 

^^Achl rifles!” cried Hertz, when 
they returned. “ I vender vhere Wang- 
lo got dem ? Yack, Harry, see if de bore 
ish de same ash yoiurs.” 

It proved to be a little larger; the 
nipples were of the same size. 

“I take von of dem,” Hertz resumed, 
“ Wo-Sing, you carry idt. Boy gife de 
oders to your fellows. Let Paham hafe 
von ; I vant him.” 

He sat down and wrote a letter to the 
Resident at Kuching, giving particulars 
of the Lodge and the attack, and con¬ 
firming Li-dah’s statement concerning the 
boats and arms collected by Wang-lo. He 
also mentioned his intention of sending 
WorSing to the meeting of the Kunai 
that evening. This < done, he called 
Paham, and addressed him in Malay: 

“I want you, Paham, to take this 
letter to the Resident. You must allow 
no Chinaman to approach you. It will 
not be safe for you to go to Siniawan. 
We made a mistake in leaving our boats 
in Wang-lo’s care—that cannot be helped. 
You'must go by Sirambau; there ask 
Meta for a Dyak escort—he will have 
returned with the big flower. Btrike the 
river near the junction of the right- and 
left-hand branches, and travel with all 


speed. You will want a boat. You are 
on the Rajah’s service, and Meta will 
procure one. Return to Sirambau and 
wait there. On no account try to reach 
Ban. Be careful of the despatch. If you 
are attacked and see little chance of 
escape, destroy it; if surprised, swaUow 
it.” 

Paham salaamed, took the letter, a rifle, 
and a supply of ammimition, and plunged 
into the jungle. Hertz watched him go, 
with much concern. 

‘‘ I hope he vill get to Kuching," he 
said. ** If he does, dat letter ought to cause 
a shtir in de government of Sarawak. 
Idt’s a great pity de Rajah ish avay adt 
Singapore. I dink if he vas adt home he 
vould nodt shleep oontil de Lodge of de 
T"ien-ti Hu4 vas burned, und Wang-lo 
und his ruffians drifen ofer de border into 
de Dootch territory. »Budt I fear dese 
Malays despise Shinamen too moosh. 
Because dey blimder now imd again, ash 
last night, dey dink dey nefer sugseed in 
anydings. I am moosh afiraid Paham vill 
be too rash. He may run into danger 
vhish, if he despised Shinamen less, he 
vould avoid. Boy, ve return to Bau, by 
some Oder vay. Arrange de roadt mit 
Nyait.” 

“ Then you mean to send Wo-Sing to 
the Kunsi meeting?” said Jack. “I 
understood that you would abandon the 
idea if we were attacked.” 

Ja I Ve vere nodt attacked in de 
vay I meant. Our empty hut vas sur- 
roxmded und fired on—true, budt Wang-lo 
nodt so foolish ash to suppose ve vere in 
idt, und sank into de eart’, or floated 
avay in de shmoke ofer de tree-tops. He 
may be a blundering sheneral, budt vhat- 
efer his soldiers diiffi, he knows fery veil 
dat ve had left idt; und idt nodt difficult 
to make him dink ve vere miles avay, und 
know nodings.” 

He declined further discussion. 

“ Ve hafe a long youmey before us,” he 
said, in answer to a question asked by 
Jack. ” I vant to approach Bau fi*om de 
Vest, und dere ish no time to shpare.” 

Jack and Harry tramped on through 
the old campong after the Malays 
Dyaks. They did not seek for orchids. 
These were at the tops of the trees, and 
not readily seen firom below. Besides, 
they had something more exciting to 
think about. 

But Hertz took his field-glass from its 
case, and used it incessantly. After an 
hour’s march, he harried after the youths 
and said: 

“Don’t be afraid to find dings; you 
nodt find dem mitout looking. If you 
gould contrife to be very angsibus to find 
somedings so moosh de besser.” 

“ But Mr. Hertz,” said Jack, looking 
round among the bare trunks, “ there’s 
really nothing to find here.” 

“ Hush 1 Look—look adt de tree tops I 
Nobody knows vhat you find.; .WbsSmg, 
keep glose beside me, und gah-y dat rifle 
cocked.” 

Something in Hertz’s tone, and the al¬ 
lusion to the rifle, revealed his suspicions. 
Not a w’ord did the youths answer, but 
they sought the “ blue ” orchid most ener¬ 
getically, though with small hope of find¬ 
ing it at a height of a hundred feet or 
more from the gi'ound. Nevertheless, they 
constantly examined the trees, and pene¬ 
trated the few thickets, but never ^one. 
They collected a flowerless plant or two 


of no particular value, but Hertz had 
them carefully packed in a tambolc. At 
length Harry found a common Vandat a 
lovely flower, but worthless from a Col¬ 
lector’s point of view. He removed it 
fix)m the log on which. it grew, and 
carried it to Hertz, who ran to meet 
him in great excitement. 

“AcA-/” he cried, snatching the 
plant, “ Idt’s heafenly I Vhere did you 
get idt ? Are dere more ? ” 

“ I only saw this one,” said Harry, 
astonished. “ But, Mr. Hertz, it isn’t 
worth anything, is it ? I only brought it 
because-” 

“ Hush I Idt ish nodt new, budt 
nodings ish vort’less to-day. Garry idt 
to de tambokf und don’t look back! ” 
Then, whispering: “I heard a mofetnent 
yoost ash you game oop.” 

Harry did not glance badt, but he 
looked at Wo-Sing—his face was livid; 
his forefinger on the trigger of his rifle. 
After this the youths sought the “ blue ” 
orchid more earnestly than ever, with 
their rifles at the ready. 

Presently Nyait halted and conferred 
with Boy. Then the Malay returned to 
the Ttian Besar with a very long &ce. 

“ Tuan^" he began, “ Nyait, hesay-’* 

But Hertz cut him sheurt. 

“ Dere are antua^ eh ? Ach ! tell Nyait 
nodt to bodder me mit his antua. I 
know all about dem, und I gare nodings 
for dem.” 

Boy rejoined the Dyak, and they 
marched on. But he soon came back, 
his face even graver than before. 

“ Tuan, Nyait say no antu>a he—” 

Ach 1 veil I perhaps dey are Ujits,. 
or dat Pakatan gome back ? ” 

“No, Tuan; no Ujits, no Pakatan. 
Nyait he say, and I think same, that—” 

. “ Get on. Boy—get on 1 ” Hertz inter¬ 
rupted sharply, adding in a whisper, while 
intently studying a tree overhead. “ I 
know ve are followed by Ora/ng Kina 
shpies. Get on I Ve vant no trouble mit 
dem. Ve nodt vant dem to know dat ve 
are avare of dem.” 

Wonderful is the instinct or woodcraft 
of savage and semi-savage races. Nyait 
was at least a hundred yards ahead of 
Hertz, yet he had become aware, in some 
mysterious manner, that enemies lurked 
in the Collector’s rear. Hertz had long 
known it, and suspected it longer. Ap¬ 
parently the T'ien-ti emissaries—such 
Hertz felt sure the Spies were—were less 
cautious than they would have been had 
they known that the Collector was a 
match for Dyaks almost in woodcraft, with 
eyes as 6harp and ears as quick. Of 
course Nyait may also have heard sticks 
crack and bushes rustle, but it is hardly 
likely that the Chinamen would attempt 
to move on a parallel line with the Dyaks. 
They know them better. 

Boy understood and pushed ahead. 
Hertz placed Wo-Sing, on whose account 
he was most anxious, between Jaek and 
Harry, himself and Bounce forming the 
rear-guard. 

Very earnestly they all longed to get 
out of that campong, where it was so easy 
for an enemy to follow them, moving from 
tree to tree, himself unseen. In new jun¬ 
gle the spy or spies would he compelled 
to take the same path; and they would 
not dare to approach closely, for fear 
those followed, unseen, should suddenly 
stop, when an encounter would be inevit- 
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able. A parallel course through the bush | 
would be practically impossible, certain , 
not to be attempted. I 

Such a jungle they reached after two 
hours* tramp through the pathless cam- 
pong^ and very glad they were. Nyait 
hesitated a moment, then struck into 
the comparatively thin brushwood that 
fringed the campong. 

Hertz halted and crouched behind a 
bush with Jack and Wo-Sing, looking 
back, an angry glitter in his eyes. 

“I hafe a great mind to gife dose 
shkellums a lesson,” he said. “ I obyect 
to be shtalked ash if I vere a pig or a 
deer. Ve gould shoot dem down ash dey 
leave de campong*' 

He waited a minute or two, but no 
Chinaman appeared. 

“ Forvardts! ” he cried, rising to his 
feet. ” Ve are on pooblic ser\'ice. Gol- 
lect no more vort’less plants, boys! de 
shkellums can’t see you do idt here, 


und de labour vould be vasted. All do | 
same, don’t forget vhy ve game to Sara¬ 
wak.” 

The spies, apparently, had turned back. 
At any rate, neither Hertz nor Nyait 
heard any more suspicious soimds. 
Presently the Dyak chief found the hatang 
path he sought, and moimted it. This 
continued for a couple of miles, quite long 
enough for the youths—terminating in a 
Chinese road leading from Bau to Bidi. 
Following it towards Bau the travellers 
eventually got to the west of the Chinese 
town, where Hertz halted. 

After dinner he addressed Wo-Sing, 
standing with clasped hands, pale and 
restless. 

“ Wo-Sing,” he said, “ you know ash 
veil, perhaps besser dan I, dat you vill 
garry your life in your hands if you go to 
dis meeting. Shtill, I dink you are bound 
to go. I hafe written dat you are going, 
und de Bajah vould nefer trust you again 

{To he continued.') 


I if you tinned goward. Budt I shall nodt 
desert you. Yack, your revolver, mit 
powder imd ball. Ish idt loaded ? ' 

“ Yes, Mr. Hertz.” 

“ Gife idt to Wo-Sing.” The Collector 
looked at his watch. “ Y’^ou hafe yoost 
an hour. You had besser go now.” 

Wo-Sing took the revolver, and rolled it 
in the waistband of his trousers, girt up 
for travel. His face was almost blue, as 
Hertz had said it would be, but he did not 
utter a word of protest. Bowing low, he 
turned to walk away. Hertz stopped 
him. 

“Wo-Sing,”he said, very earnestly, “if 
you hafe to run for your life, go to Wang- 
lo’s house! Here you vill be protected— 
dere you vill find us f ” 

The Cliina-“boy ” again bowed, and 
went his way. His was not the only 
changed countenance. The Collector’s 
last words had driven the colour from the 
faces of both Jack and Harry^ 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 
By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n.. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Snowbird'' “ Our Home in the Silver West," etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XVn.—“HAND IN HAND THEY WALKED SILENTLY BACK TO CAMP.’ 


I T was very slow work indeed towing in 
that sea-chest. But Zach was merci¬ 
ful, and ordered his men to rest whenever 
he noticed signs of fatigue in their faces. 
He, moreover, served out biscuit, and 
water brought from the cool streeun that 
Jack had discovered on the dreadful day 
of the massacre on board the Oregon. 

Nevertheless, the sun was rapidly de¬ 
clining in the west by the time they once 
more got on shore. 

It took the combined efforts of all four 
to get the unwieldy sea-chest safely 
stored in the cave. 

The night closed in dark and dismal. 
There was a sultriness in the air this 
evening that old Zach could not account 
for, and never a star was to be seen, 
oviung to a peculiar haze that overspread 
the sky. 

A fire was lit on the beach, the men 
also lighting a blaze of wood at their own 
camp. Zach roasted part of the kid which 
had been found on the eventful day, and 
of course the half-breeds had their share. 

At the same time as much biscuit as 
would last them at least a week was 
served out to them, and fully half a poimd 
of tobacco to each. 

Were they grateful ? In no way. 
They received the food and tobacco 
sullenly, and, without saying either “ good 
night” or “thank you,” retired to Sieir 
own camp. 

“The night will be dark,” said one, 
when out of hearing. 

“ The night will be dark,” repeated the 
other. They said no more then, but each 
knew what the other meant. 


About ten o’clock, as near as they could 
guess, Zach and his young companion, 
after replenishing the camp>fire, entered 
the cave and lay down on the soft warm 
sand. 


But not to sleep. There seemed to be 
something in the air that precluded the 
possibility of restful slumber. 

Zach lay perfectly still, however, lest 
his movements should disturb the boy. 

Once or twice Jack dropped off into an 
uneasy kind of a doze, but he soon started 
wide awake again, and was not sorry that 
he was so, for his dreams were far from 
pleasant. At one time he would be away 
in the midst of the lonely ocean in a little 
boat all by himself, not even his dog 
bearing him company; next he would see 
the corpse of his wee favourite tossed, 
swollen, and bloated, and wet, upon the 
coral sands of a desert island; and anon he 
stood upon the deck of the Oregon and saw 
none around him but the savage faces of 
the mutineers, while everywhere was— 
blood. 

It must have been about two o’clock in 
the morning when, awakening from one 
of these uncanny naps, he missed the dog. 

He had held him in his arms not so 
long ago. 

He sat up on the sand wondering. 

The fire had burned very low indeed, 
but there still were red and white embers, 
and now and then a tiny blaze. As he 
sat there gazing at it, he distinctly saw 
two shadows, first one, then the other, 
pass between him and its light. Half- 
frantic with fear—for night always brings 
with it terrors for the young—he clutched 
at the spot where he thought Zach was 
lying- 

It was empty. 

What could he do? How could he 
solve the mystery ? 

He listened. Not a sound was there to 
be heard except the mournful moaning 
of the sea as its waves broke lazily on the 
coral sand and pebbles. 

Jack waited and waited, for what 
seemed to him a long and weary time. 


At last the silence was broken, and in a 
way too that w'as both strange and start¬ 
ling. 

ftrst by a snarl and a yell of pain. 
Next by the sharp ring—ring of re¬ 
volver. 

Jack Skye was at it again. 

So was old Zach. And the lives of 
both were saved. 

About a minute after there was a sound 
as of something being drawn along the 
sand. Jack stared out, but all was so dark 
he could see nothing. 

Again Zoch’s revolver awoke the echoes 
of the hills, and his tall shadow could now 
be descried by his companion against 
the firelight. 

“ They’ve gone, Jack.” 

“ Who ? Y^at ? ” 

“The mutineers. I’d have peppered 
them, I’d have drapped them both, but I 
missed.” 

“ But where have they gone ? ” 

“To sea, lad—and may all the bad 
weather go with them I Ay I they’ve 
grabbed the boat.” 

Both Jack and the skipper now went 
down to the edge of the water and lis¬ 
tened. 

Clunk—clunk—clunketty—clunk. 

It was the steady sound of oms in row- 
locks, getting fainter and fainter and 
farther away every moment. 

“ Seems to me, though,” said Zach, as 
he stirred up the fire till its red gleams 
glittered on the sea, and were reflected from 
3 ie black wall of rocks behind them—“ it 
seems to me. Jack, that I ain’t so sorry 
AS I should be.” 

“ Oh,” cried Jack, “there is a whole cart¬ 
load of care taken off my mind. Zach, I 
do feel thankful they are gone. And I’m 
sure you and I and Jack Skye here will 
be just as happy as the day is long, now 
those terrible men are away, for sooner or 
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later I know they would liave killed us 
both. 

Then Jack patted his do^% and laughed 
as he had not laughed since landing on 
the island. 

“ You little scamp,” he said, “ what 
made you catch the man by the trou¬ 
sers?” 

Jack Skye seemed to laugh too. He 
looked up in his master's face as much as 
to say, ** I think you know, master, I got 
hold of a little bit of the leg as well as the 
trousers.” 

“But for your dog, Jack,” said the 
skipper, ” we’d both now be in kingdom 
come. I had dropped into a doze, and 
there, if he didn’t come and shake me 
right up! Then I got my six-shooter and 
crawled out. Y'e Imow the rest. Praised 
be His name Who has saved us ! ” 

The cave in which Zach and our hero 
had found shelter was well removed above 
high-water mark. They judged so from 
the appearance of the sea-weeds and lines 
of round pebbles that had been thrown up 
on the beach. 

So they determined next day that they 
would make it their home for a time, 
until they could if possible contrive a 
better. 

It was a strange grey morning; the 
mist that hung aU night in the sky had 
disappeared or been hfred up; but there 
was no sun to shine over the calm and 
heaving sea, for huge black clouds obscured 
the sky, rolling hither and thither, and 
giving token that forces were at work in 
the heavens that had not as yet reached 
the earth beneath. 

Zach pointed to these rolling masses of 
cumulus. 

“ I conjecture,” he said, “ we’re going 
to get it out o’ yonder. Jack. My poor 
old ship ! Mine no more. . Yet I hope 
they’ll manage her. I wouldn’t like to 
think she will be badly used, though she’ll 
feel the difiference, she'll miss the master 
hand.” 

Poor old Zach, he spoke of his ship as 
if she were indeed a living being, and must 
feel as much sorrow at the sad events 
which parted them as he himself did. 

Little rippled patches, such as the reader 
may have seen on a smooth lake or even 
a large mill-dam, began now to steal over 
the smooth surface of the ocean. 

Zach pointed to them. “ It is coming,” 
he said. “ Very soon, my boy, there 
be considerable danger on the vasty 
deep.” 

Coming it was, without a doubt, for ere 
long those cat’s-paws had coalesced, and 
the whole surface of the sea was covered 
with rough rising wavelets. 

The clouds grew darker, and descended 
lower and lower. They crept nearer and 
nearer too from oceanwards, till in a short 
time the horizon seemed scarcely a stone’s 
throw distant. 

The breakers now rose higher and still 
more high, and broke upon the smooth 
white sand with a quicker and angrier 
boom. 

The rising wind moaned through the 
great trees that a little distance down the 
l^ach crowned the wall of black rocks. 

Then big drops of splashy rain began to 
fall, thunder muttered in the distance, 
and anon the sea grew white, and the wind 
came tearing down upon the island with 
indescribable fury. 


Zach and his companions now sought 
the shelter of the cave, which, dark as 
night one moment, was lit up the next 
w'ith a dazzling brilliancy by the red 
Hashing lightning. 

It was indeed a fearful storm. 

But, after all, only a tropical one. 

In two hours’ time, though mountain 
waves still broke in fury on the beach, the 
wind had once more retired to 

The onvo of its glumbers," 

and the sky was as blue as if never a 
cloud had obscured the smi. 

There w'as a cool freshness in the air 
now which it is impossible to describe, 
and the spirits of those marooned sailors 
rose high, and even little Jack Skye felt 
himself impelled to run along the shore 
and bark at the stranded jellyfish and the 
hermit crabs that had been killed by the 
thundering breakers. 

Zach got his pipe out now and calmly 
lit it. 

“ How’s my son for hungry ? ” he said, 
after he had sat and smoked for a time. 

“ Well,” said Jack, “ I’m not sure I 
shouldn’t be pretty well ashamed of my- 
seUl It isn’t three hours since we h^ 
breakfast, but I feel that—I—I ” 

“ That ye could peck a bit, eh ? Peck 

shall, my son. It’s the storm ’as done 
It. Now wait a bit, and it’s queer if I 
don't cook ye a luncheon you couldn’t 
beat at Delmonico’s. Stir up the fire.” 

Zach disappeared for a time away up 
in the bush. But presently he comeback. 
He had been collecting spices. No one 
knew^ better than he where to find them. 

He had something else with him, the 
half shell of a kind of calabash. This he 
nearly filled with salt water and placed 
on the fire. 

“ Won’t it bum ? ” said Jack. 

“ Nary a bum as long’s there's a 
drop o’ water in it.” 

Zach now went along the shore and 
picked up a lordly crab. 

“ It’s dead. It’s been killed,” he said. 
“Oh! ye won’t catch old Zach boilin’ a live 
un.” 

In an hour’s time that crab was done 
to a turn. 

Zach opened it, and mixed in the spices, 
after grinding them betw^een two stones. 
He then added the salt firom a packet 
which he had found in the chest. 

“That steward’s invaliable,” he said. 
“ Why, supposin’ we’d been agoing on a 
picnic he couldn’t have been more keerful 
not to forget things.” 

“Jack Ross,” he added,“’tain’tlikely 
I’ll ever leave this island, alive or dead; 
you may have to bury my old bones 
somewheres handy; but if I was to leave 
it, if I ever was to settle down on dry 
land in the U-nited States, and if I ever 
was to meet that stew^ard again, I’d make 
him settle dowm with me, and he should 
never leave my service till I was settled 
down for good under the ground. Now 
help yourself, my son ; to eat is to live in 
our case. Heave around, my lad.” 

Jack did help himself, for much to his 
surprise Zach had handed him a spoon 
and a fork. 

“ The steward again,” said Zach. “ Now 
put your hand behind you, and you’ll find 
a couple o’ stones to crack the crabs’ toes 
upon.” 

Jack Skye came in for his share of the 
banquet, and a better meal than the three 
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of them made it would be, as Zach 
phrased, “ silly to sit down to.” 

“ How d’ye feel now, sonny ? ” said 
Zach. 

Jack gave a little sigh of satisfaction as 
he replied, laughing: 

“As happy as a clam at high water, 
Zach.” 

Then he placed one hand on his friend's 
knee, and as he looked up almost 
pleadingly into the old skipper’s face: 

“ You won’t talk about dying any 
more,” he said, “ will you ? ” 

“I jist won’t, sonny,” said Zach. 
“ Selfish old chap I was even to think 
o’ sich a thing. No, no, brighten up, 
younker. Zach’U live for—for your sake. 
An’ now,” he continued, “ there’s a 
long day afore us, and there’s lots to be 
done, so wee’ll begin by takin’ things easy 
a bit, eh ! ” 

“ Well, yes,” said Jack, “ and, worse 
luck, there is lots of time to do them 
in.” 

“First and foremost then,I guess we 
won’t be far wrong if we prospect a bit. 
When w'e comes back we’ll just have a 
survey o’ stores, a good dinner, and a talk 
about our prospects in life.” 

Zach relit his pipe, and together the 
Crusoes—for Crusoes they were now, to all 
intents and purposes—went quietly stroll¬ 
ing along the beach. 

The island altogether was barely ten 
miles in circumference. So at least Zach 
considered. 

“ I reckon,” he said, “ ’tain’t more’n 
ten mile round. Supposin’ we does the 
whole circumbendibus ? ” 

“ Willingly,” said Jack. 

“ Willingly,” said the other Jack, wag¬ 
ging his tail and barking for joy. 

So away they marched to do the “ cir¬ 
cumbendibus.” 

Not without adventure was this journey, 
short though it was, and poor little Jack 
Skye had a very narrow shave for his 
dear life. After they had walked about 
two miles, they came to a small creek, into 
the head of which a cataract fell with a 
steady roar and hum, which they could 
hear long before they came near it. 

Jack Skye was on in front, and was 
just about to plunge into the creek, when 
our heroes heard a loud snapping sound, 
and the dog came back with his tail 
. between his legs and looking more cowed 
and terrified than ever his master had 
seen him look before. 

“ O dear! 0 dear ! ” he seemed to say, 
“ don’t go any nearer the water, master; 
there is a terrible wild beast lying close 
by the edge of it.” 

Zach and Jack now cautiously advanced, 
and to the horror of the latter they found 
the water alive with crocodiles, while on 
the opposite bank fully a dozen of these 
squalid monsters lay basking and swelter¬ 
ing in the sunshine. Zach fired his gun 
at the nearest, and next moment all disap¬ 
peared. With a wild rush they had gone 
splashing out to sea. 

“ Bootiful speciments,” said Zach, 
musingly. “ Why, if we could get their 
hides and tan ’em, just think o’ the dollars 
they’d fetch in old ’Frisco.” 

They had to get well up into the bush 
in order to cross the stream, which, owing 
no doubt to the recent storm, they found 
swollen and almost impassable. 

The risk in crossing was considerable, 
for there was ample evidence that more 





than one crocodile had recently lain on 
the banks. 

Zach waded boldly in, however, rifle in 
hand, and Jack followed, holding his 
little dog in his arms, but givmg many a 
fearful glance round him. 

Not until he had reached the other 
bank did his heart cease to thump against 
his ribs with a force that was almost 
audible. 

“ Oh, Zach,” he said, “ I don’t want to 
cross that fearful stream again.” 

“There’s nary fear o’ the critturs,” said 
Zach* “ Guess they’d never try to tackle 
a man.” 

They finished the “ circumbendibus ” 
at last} and reached camp in safety. 


I F ever schoolboys were acoustomed to run 
wild, it was the boys of Birchwell Hall— 
on half-holidays. At other times we were 
kept strictly within bounds. I do not mean 
being coniined to the narrow precincts of 
the playground, for the cricket and footb^ 
field, distant, you will remember, about tluree 
minutes’ walk from the Hall, was in bounds 
on all occasions when it could be visited 
with reasonable prospects of enjoyment. 
Had our opinion been consulted, it would 
have been at all times! And did we never 
break bounds ? Yes I I may tell you of one 
memorable occasion another time; I must 
now confine myself to a tale of a tub, in 
which Podgy Smith figured as the hero, 
much to his own discomfort. 

Undoubtedly the one place in the world 
where schoolboys could “ run wild ” was at 
Fairholme Farm, the home of Green of bee¬ 
taking fame. ” Why I ” as Jack Brag ex¬ 
claimed on one occasion, ** the Great S^ara 
is not in it I ” Without troubling to ascer¬ 
tain how he kneWfVre heartily endorsed his 
opinion. There was the great shrubbery, 
where we took, I now blush to own, un¬ 
limited eggs during the nesting season, not 
even leaving one for manners; the great 
coppice where we once had a memorable 
picnic (you had better take in your “B.O.P.” 
regularly if you want to re^ about it I), 
where we used to chase the conies, frighten 
the pheasants, and rouse the ire of Mr. 
Green’s gamekeeper, “ who hated skuleboys 
wus nor vermin 1 ” Then there was the 
rickyard, where w'e used to tumble and roll 
in the sweet-smelling straw, throw up barri¬ 
cades, and have tremendous battles with our 
pea-shooters (Green supplying the ammuni¬ 
tion from his father’s stores), in which 
inflamed eyes, enlarged noses, and chilblains 
on our ears in the middle of summer were of 
frequent occurrence! A grand rush by the 
attacking force would terminate the battle. 
Down would go the barricade. Now the 
work of extrication commenced, often nbne 
too soon to rescue some unfortunate from 
“putting the school in mourning.” Then 
the foreman would appear, “ dratting ” them 
plaguy boys, whose uses he never could 
understand. 

If he complained to Mr. Green he was 
answered: “Boys will be boys. CoUect the 
loose straw and use it for htter among the 
cattle.” Perhaps if their own promising 
son and heir had not been also their pride 
and joy, he might not have looked upon our 
freaks with so lenient an eye. Yet, except 
to the straw, we really did little damage, as 
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But a ghastly experience was theirs | 
not long after. 

Jack Skye, while the fire was being 
made up for dinner, was heard barking 
some distance along the beach. 

“ Make a blaze,” said Zach, “ and I’ll 
go and see whatever ails our fi*iend.” 

He returned in a very short time, and j 
with a strange look in his face which 
quite puzzled his companion. 

“They’ve come back, then,” he said, 

“ and brought the boat with ’em.” 

“ What ? ” cried Jack, in alarm. 

“Don’t be afeard, sonny,” said Zach. 
“When you sees ’em you’ll agree with 
old Zach that a crowner's inquest is the 
only thing likely to be a comfort to ’em.” 

(Tb be continued.) 


YeSf they had come back, those 
wretched would-be assassins, dead enough. 
The boat was bottom upwards, and they 
were held in it bj' the thwarts, under 
which they had doubtless crept in terror 
during the violence of the fearful storm. 

That evening Zach and our hero dug a 
I shallow grave on the beach, and here the 
bodies were laid to rest. 

The sun had set, the day was done, and 
the moon shining over the sea before the 
obsequies were quite finished. Before 
leaving the grave Zach knelt down and 
prayed by the side of their dead foes. 

“We are all alone, now. Jack,” he said 
as he rose up. Then, hand in hand, they 
walked slowly and silently back to camp. 


THE BOYS OF BIRCHWELL HALL. 

By Burnett Fallow. 

V.—A TALE or A TUB. 

1 all the com and hay stacks were rigidly 
I tabooed. Then, too, there was the big pond, 
where we angled for newts, and where 
Podgy Smith met with his adventure. As 
you are, doubtless, getting impatient, I will 
waive further descriptions. 

It was one of those early spring afternoons 
when old Sol struggles with the last grip of 
winter, and endeavours to diffuse a Jittle 
warmth and life into long-dormant vegeta¬ 
tion. Cold frosts at night, and keen east 
winds during the day, had been the “ weather 
orders.” The atmosphere, however, w'as 
keen and bracing; and when, on a half¬ 
holiday, we set out for “Liberty Place,” it 
was with the natural buoyancy of youth 
overflowing from superabundance—and we 
were ripe for any mischief! 

We found young Green doing “ sentry-go ” 
on the lawm in front of the house. He was 
in deep thought, his cap tilted over his nose 
and covering his left optic, his hands in his 
pockets, and whistling the popular air in 
which the old and young Obadiahs play 
principal parts. At &st he was unaware of 
our presence. 

“ Depend upon it he’s got an idea,” said 
Jack Brag, confidentially. Then at the top 
of his voice : “ Hullo 1 What’s up, young 
un ? Got a fit o’ the blues ? ” 

“ Very nearly. Should have quite if you 
fellows hadn’t come over. It’s a beastly 
shame—that’s what it is! Mother, father, 
and the servant have gone out —mid locked 
up the lumse / ” ’ 

“ Then you told them we were coming ? ''' 
said Jack. 

“ Yes,” innocently, “ I did.” 

“And they acted wisely, yoyhg un ; for 
depend upon it they guessed we’d take pos¬ 
session.” 

“ No, Jack,” apologetically, “ I don’t think 
it was that. They thought I’d get run¬ 
ning away, and leave the house open to 
robbers.” 

“ Well, We’ve got^ the rtm of the farm, so 
we’ll not grumlfle,” remarked Jack, mag¬ 
nanimously. -^But what’s the game to be 
to-day?” , 

“I’ve an-idea. Jack,” said Green, hesi¬ 
tatingly.- 

“ I said so ! ” triumphantly. “ Don’t let 
it spoil by keeping.” 

“ I thought it out as I was walking up and 
down here,” closing his uncovered eye, and 
putting his hands behind his back, from 
force of habit, no doubt. “We’ve .been 
brewing; and the big tubs are left out of 
* doors; We can fake a couple down to the 


pond, and go on the water. I’ve done it 
lots of times; and it ain’t at all bad fun.” 

“ Hurrah 1 ” “ Capital! ” “ Prime 1 ” 

“ Fizzing! ” and so on ; and a general rush 
was made for the tubs. Little regard had 
we for their nice clean sides. In a remark-. 
ably short time a couple of the largest were 
rolled down to the pond—and then our 
ardour cooled I We were all in doubt about 
making the first attempt. Green, however, 
was equal to the occasion. 

“Here, I’ll show you!” he cried; and 
entering one of the tubs, and using two 
pieces of board for paddles, he made his way 
towards the middle of the pond at the rate 
of a fractional part of a knot an hour. 

Again the expressions of approval wwe 
freely vented. It certainly looked ea^—and 
safe. We gained courage. Jack, being our 
leader, and feeling his reputation was at 
stake, gingerly entered the second tub. We 
manifested much eagerness pushing him off. 
He progressed fairly well; and we gained 
more confidence. Soon we began to cry out 
it was our turn. Green came ashore, and 
resigned ^s tub Jko another. No accident 
superverpng, during- the next hour all but 
Podgy Smith had been afloat. All persuasion 
had hltherfo failed to induce him to trust his 
portly form to so;frail a bark. “He was 
•sure he <Sarried too much ballast,” at¬ 
tempting a feeble joke at his own expense. 
“He never had been much of a sailor— 
excepting when at sea in a proper boat.” 
“ He couldn’t 6wim ; he’d be surely droWned; 
and then what would we do ! ” 

“ Oh, we’d get you out—somehow! ” con¬ 
fidently cried Jack. “In with you! Don’t 
let us have to call you coward! ” 

That did it; and Podg}’, with, as Jack 
declared, his scruples adding to his weight, 
entered the tub, and was duly pushed off. 

At the outset he narrowly escaped a duck¬ 
ing. It might just as well have happened 
then as later on—for. Of course, it did happen, 
else I would not be telling the story. 

Now a tub afloat is a very erratic craft. It 
seems to pitch and toss indiscriminately. It 
will answer to the slightest movement of 
your helm, i.e., your body. So Podgy Smith 
found it. He frantically clutched the sides 
of the tub, and gasped like a stranded whale 
—Jack’s simile, of course. Then the tub 
showed a tendency to rise in front. Podgy 
bobbed forward and “ shipped a sea,” which 
rendered his craft more or less waterlogged, 
besides rendering his own position extremely 
uncomfortable. He now began to cry loudly 
for assistance, and Jack shouted for him to 
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remain perfectly still, and the tub would 
cease rocking. He had sense enough to 
follow the advice, and danger, for a time, 
was averted. 

It was not long, however, before a difficulty 
presented itself. Po<lgy had been sent afloat 
w’ithout oars or sail. The impetus given him 
at the launch had carried him to near the 
middle of the pond. Were I to say his 
countenance wore an expression of serenity 
and contentment I should be doing him in¬ 
justice. His cries for assi.stance brought 
one of the carters, armed with a long rope, 
who expressed himself very freely when he 
found his services were not required. 

Soon, however, they were. I was in the 
second tub, and w’ith the laudable intention 
of towing him ashore, paddled in his direc¬ 
tion. Though you may turn a tub in its , 
own length, you can’t always steer at a ' 
tangent on short notice, neither can you I 
calculate with any certainty the force of 
impetus gained. So I found it; and so to 
his cost did Podgy. The tubs bumped | 
violently. Poor Podgy threw himself vio- [ 
lently back tb avoid my head, wdiich was , 
bent well forw’ard. Then followed a yell, a 
half-smothered gurgling cry, and a moment 
later Podgy’s tub was bottom up, and he had j 
disappeared. I 

We were all aghast at the calamity. My 
first impulse was to paddle from the spot ' 
It was lucky for me I did, or when he came 
to the surface he would have swamped me I 
also. Presently up bobbed his head—and 
didn’t go down again. We set up a yell of j 
delight—he had “ found bottom.” True, the 
water was up to his chin, but there was no 
immediate prospect of his being drowned. I ' 
was about to paddle to his assistance when j 
Jack called— 

*• Keep away, Sammy! He’s lost his 
head ; he’ll swamp you. Stop till his senses 
return.” 

It was hard to resist the appealing way he 
extended his arm-s in my direction. Pre¬ 
sently he found hi.s voice. ' 

** Save me—save me ! ” he pitifully cried. 

” I’m sinking I I’m drowning ! I’m going ! 
down fast 1 ” 

*' You’re on the bottom, ain’t you? ” said ' 
Jack—he and some of the others, thinking ^ 
there was no danger, and that Podgy would i 
walk out as soon as he collected his wits, 
beginning to laugh. 

” Yes, I think so ; hut iVs mud! ’* | 

Laughter ceased on the instant. Jack, | 
with all his faults, w as prompt in time of need. 

” Quick with that rope! ” he called to the | 
man, who was already coiling it in his hand I 
ready to make a cast. ” Look out. Podgy I 
Catch the rope; we’ll soon have you out.” 

The rope sped true. Podgy clutched it 
with the grip of despair. We united in 
hauling on the other end, and literally 
dragged him ashore—after aU, not much the 
worse for his immersion. 


Poor Podgy had to undergo yet another 
unplea.«^ant experience. His cap was floating 
in the middle of the pond, and had to be re- 
covered. This Green easily accomplished. 
But Podgy’s clothes were saturated, and to 
return with him to the school in such a state 
was to get u.s all ‘‘in for it.” Therefore 
something had to be done. Again Green was 
equal to the occa.sion. 

“Tell you what we’ll do,” he cried, tri¬ 
umphantly. “ The sun’s quite liot (which 
was hardly correct), and if we put his clothes 
out to dry they'll soon be ‘done,’ and you 
can all go home without the Doctor being a 
bit the wiser.” 

“ But what am I to do in the meantime ? ” 
dolefully asked the miserable Podgy. “ Am 
I to remain naked ? ” 

‘‘ Of course ! ” said Jack. ” It’ll not hurt 
you ; your fat will keep you warm, the same 
as it does seals and other animals, you 
know.” 

‘‘ There is the outhouse,” suggested Green. 

We will put you in there, and fasten the 
door, and as long as you keep quiet, no one 
will be a bit the wiser.” 

So it was settled. Podgy wa.s stripped; 
his clothes spread on the lawn to dry, and 
we, carefully locking the door upon him, went 
of! and engaged in an exciting run after a 
wing-clipped pigeon which led us to the 
farthest confines of the farm, and forgot all 
about our prisoner in the cold bare out¬ 
house ! 

The sun was low down upon the western 
horizon when we began to entertain serious 
thoughts of returning to the school. We set 
out at a brisk run. being late. 

I say,” said Jack, suddenly pulling up, 
” what about Podgy ? I’d clean forgotten all 
about him.” 

“ As I honestly believe we all had, Jack,” 
I suggested. 

We stared at each other aghast. Then 
some one suggested, in gruesome tones, that 
we should find him frozen to death ; for it 
had long since dawned upon us it was a cold 
afternoon, and that plenty of exercise was 
necessary to keep up one’s circulation. 

Without loss of time we started to release 
our chum. In ten minutes we had reached 
the lawn. Horror 1 Podgy’s clothes, which 
we had carefully spread out to dry, had dis¬ 
appeared ! Who could have taken them ? 
Had Podgy escaped, secured his clothes, and 
returned to the school? We could easily 
satisfy ourselves. ‘‘ To the outhouse ! ” was 
the cry. Thither we rushed. Jack had the 
key in his pocket. With trembling fingers 
he unfastened the lock. 

‘‘Out you come, Podg-” he began; 

then stood and gazed speechlessly into the 
apartment. It was empty! We crowded 
round and gazed over his shoulder. There 
could be no doubt about it—Podgy was gqne I 
How ? Had it been the middle of summer 
(To hecoiUinued.) 
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I we might have concluded he had melted 
away! By the same reasoning he ought 
now to have presented himself to us as a 
block of ice ! Instead, no trace of him was 
to be seen. Yet we had found the door 
locked, and there was no other outlet: not 
even a chimney I 

j It was Mr. Green who eventually furnished 
the solution to the mystery. He had come 
behind us unperceived. “A pretty lot of 
young .scamps you are 1 ” he cried. ‘‘ Fancy 
i going off and leaving your chum to perish of 
cold. Ain’t you a.shamed of yourselves ? 
But of course you arc not! Boys are 
! ashamed of nothing. Well, well; there’s no 
; great harm done. He’s had his tea, and 
' his clothes dried, and here he is to speak for 
I himself. As a punishment, I’ll not ask you 
in to-day.” 

I “Thank you, sir,” said Jack, a roguish 
twinkle in his fearless blue eyes; “ we really 
! couldn’t stop to days 

“ Get off back to school with you,” cried 
the jolly farmer, ‘‘ and think yourselves lucky 
it’s all ended well.” 

I have said Podgy Smith appeared in the 
background. A look of sublime contentment 
was on his fat features, and—was it fancy ?— 

■ he looked unusually portly. 

! “All right!” he said, in answer to our 
j inquiries. “Never felt better in my life.” 

Tea was ready when we reached the school; 
in fact, we had kept it waiting three minutes. 
A lecture preceded grace. 

“ Tell us all about it. Podgy,” said Jack, as 
we^rowded round him in the schoolroom. 

“ There ain’t much to tell,” said the hero, 
demurely. “I fancy I went to sleep (we 
stared), and when I woke up I was feeling 
rather cold. I did get cold at last. I got to 
thinking of you fellows—what a long time 
you were away—and wondered how the dry¬ 
ing was getting on. Time hung on hand, so 
I had another snooze. I was roused by 
someone pounding on the door. Thinking 
it was you fellows, I asked to be let out. 
The door was opened by Mr. Green. It 
don’t matter what he said—the man whe 
brought the rope had told him the story— 
but it was not complimentary io you. I was 
taken indoors, and dressed in some of Mr. 
Green’s clothes—Tommy’s wouldn’t fit. His 
father’s were better; only a trifle long in the 
legs and arms. Whilst my clothes were 
drying at the kitchen fire, I had tea—bread 
and butter and ham, plum cake, jam tarts, 
toast, muffins- What’s the matter ? ” 

He broke off thus abruptly at our dismal 
groaning, which was occasioned by his 
enumeration of so many good things. 

“And we’ll only have some thick bread- 
and-scrape for our supper! ” cried Jack, 
indignantly. “Tell you what it is, you 
fellows: the next time we go * tubbing ’ I 
know one asTl have a capsize.” 

I And each of us mentally remarked he 
I \aieyfr another. 


rriHxs very simple but exceedingly effective I 
X toy can easily be constructed by any one 
possessing a little patience and a pocket- | 
knife. The boomerangs themselves can be 
cut out of old postcards, and they may be 
made in any of the shapes shown in the ac¬ 
companying illustrations. {See next page.) 

Of these, the three-legged shape in fig. 1 
will be found the most successful for general 
use, both indoors and out. In size it should 
be the largest that can be cut out of an 
ordinary postdard; and to find out precisely 


A CABDBOABB BOOMEEAITG. 

By C. E. Johnstone, b.a. 

how to arrange it so as to get the longest 
possible three legs of equal length affords 
some slight exercise to the ingenuity of the 
constructor. The semicircular pattern of 
fig. 2 acts admirably indoors, but in a wind 
it is rather apt to go astray altogether, 
though a certain amount of control over it 
can be acquired with practice. Fig. 3 is 
very good for flying straight along close to 
the ground, but it not the same curious 
power of returning to the sender which the 
other shapes possess. 


If the cardboard boomerang is used in a 
room it may be placed upon a book, or even 
on the left hand with one leg projecting 
slightly on the right hand side. This may 
then be flipped with the finger, or struck 
with a pencil in such a way as to make it fly 
forward in a slightly upward direction. The 
spinning motion thus imparted causes it to 
keep steady while it flies onwards and 
upwards till the force of the blow is ex¬ 
hausted, when it comes sliding back again, 
sometimes almost into the sender’s band, 
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and occasionally even falling behind 
him. 

But for use in the open air this simple 
method of propulsion is hardly strong 



enough, and so it becomes necessary to 
make a sort of catapult. 

First take a piece of quarter-inch wood 
about ten inches long and two inches wide, i 



With a knife, or of course better still with a 
plane, taper this down till it is only one inch 
wide at one end. Boimd off the ends and 
take off the sharp shoulder of the wood 
either with glass or sand-paper. Then, 


with a long thin screw in the middle of it, ' 
fasten on a handle as shown in fig. 4. To * 
make this really neatly, a lathe is of course | 
necessary, though it is quite possible to 
' make a very fair handle with nothing but a { 
i knife. If, however, this cannot be managed, | 
j it is not a bad plan to buy a bradawl handle, ^ 
I which can be purchased at any ironmonger's | 
I for about three-halfpence. The brass- i 
! bound top of this should then be carefully ! 
sawn off so that it can be screwed on firm | 
and straight underneath the piece of wood. | 
Next bore a hole in the narrow' end, and i 
through it pass a piece of elastic about a | 
foot long, the ends of which must be joined 



together so as to fonu an endless band. 
There are various kinds of elastic, any of 
I which could be made to do, but the heavier 
I kinds are rather apt to break the cardboard, i 
1 The ordinary black variety, which can gene- | 
rally be produced at short notice from any , 
feminine workbox, acts quite as well as any ' 
other. 

' When this is fixed the catapult is finished, 

I as seen in fig. 4, and its use is then tolerably j 
obvious. The handle should be held in the i 
left hand w'ith the narrow end pointing aw’ay | 
from the body, and a boomerang should be 
placed on the broad end, with one leg pro¬ 
jecting about three-quarters of an inch on | 
the right side. If the elastic is then pulled | 


back with the right hand, and let fly, it will 
cause the boomerang to shoot forward with 
considerable impetus. As before, if it is 
intended to return to the sender, the catapult 
should be pointed slightly upwar-ds. The 
boomerangs can be made either to go straight 
out and come straight back, or to circle 
round to the right or left, according to 
whether the catapult is held level, or 
slightly tilted to one side or the other. With 
a little practice they can be made to go 
between thirty and forty yards, and then 
return to the sender, especially if there is a 
light wind to help them. 

With regard to the size of the boomerangs, 
that of fig. 1 has already been mentioned. 
Fig. 2 should be made out of half an ordi¬ 
nary postcard, as it is apt, in a larger size, 



to be rather unsteady and ineffective. Very 
neat small ones can be made, about the size 
of a half-crown, which behave very prettily 
in a room. Fig. 3 should have its legs as 
long as the width of a playing card ; and 
the width of the legs in each case should be 
just under half an inch. 

There are two more points which require 
special care and attention, that have not 
been mentioned. The first is that it is 
absolutely essential for the head of the screw 
that fastens on the handle to be properly 
counter-sunk^ that is to say, let in flush with 
the wood, otherwise the cardboard will catch 
in it and tear. The other thing to be noticed 
is that at first the boomerang is rather liable 
to catch at the point where the elastic is 
fastened into the wood. To overcome this 
difficulty the elastic should be held rather 
out to the right when it is pulled, and as soon 
as the knack of doing this is once acquired, 
the danger of its catching in this way dis¬ 
appears altogether. 


HINTS ON CHOOSING PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, AND BEGINNING WORK AS AN AMATEUR. 

By R. a. R. Bennett, b.a., 

A uthor of “ lloit to male a Simple Hand Camer a^' “ Photographic Developers,'* etc., etc. 


ow to consider the lenses, and, as I told 
you before, these are really more impor¬ 
tant than the cameras, for with a bad camera, 
provided it does not let in the light, and that 
the dark slide and focussing screen are accu¬ 
rately adjusted, so that the plate is in focus 
when substituted for the screen, we can do 
good work, though labouring under difficulties, 
but with a bad lens one can do nothing really 
good. Most of those whose cameras I have 
enumerated also have their own special 
lenses, which are, of course, “ better than 
any others in the market ” ; still, there are 
some marked out by universal opinion as 
standing particularly high in point of merit. 

Probably first of all, if money is no object, 
come the lenses of Dallmeyer and Ross— 
many workers would put the second first; 
but we all have our own opinions, and I 
don’t think I should. These lenses can be 
got through any dealer. Next in price and 
quality come the lenses by Grubb and Wray, 
and Beck’s “ Autograph,” which ranks very 
high and is moderate in price. The last- j 
mentioned will be those made by Taylor, j 
Taylor, and Hobson, Slate Street Works, . 
Leicester, whose lenses are cheap and with- j 
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out a flaw; and the lens which probably 
, made more stir than any, viz. the “ Optimus,” 
made by Perken, Son, & Rayment, makers of 
the‘‘Optimus ” camera. These last lenses 
are extremely low in price, and a good speci¬ 
men ranks as high as any in the market, 
and far above most. The lenses I use myself 
arc a rapid rectilinear Optimus,” and a 
wide-angle by Taylor, Taylor, & Hobson. 
The price alone prevents my getting a “ Dall- 
, meyer,” but I am quite satisfied with the 
w’orkiug qualities of those I have. A friend 
of mine who carefully tested the latter (wide^ 
angle) says it is perfect in every particular, 
and a short time ago when I wanted to pur¬ 
chase another lens instead of the former 
(R.R.) the editor of a leading photographic 
I journal told me there was no better lens 
made. So you see that these two are a good 
deal thought of, but that in no way prevents 
I others from being capable of first-rate work. 
I say this because I do not want to incur the 
displeasure of those multitudes of makers 
whose lenses I have not mentioned. I can¬ 
not mention all, so I must only speak of 
those I know and have heard well of. 

As to the number and kind of lenses 


required. The above two meet all ordinary 
requirements—that is to say, you ought to 
have a rapid rectilinear and a wide-angle 
lens; the former is—as the guide books 
always say—“ the most generally useful lens 
for all purposes.” It can be used for por¬ 
traiture, landscape, architecture, and is espe¬ 
cially requisite for that branch of the art 
which the beginner will try, and will, as 
assuredly, fail in—“ instantaneous ” photo¬ 
graphy. 

On the other hand, the wide-angle is 
absolutely essential when you cannot get 
! away sufficiently far from the object to get 
it all into the plate using the R.R. lens. 
Such a case, for instance, happens when you 
; are taking interiors, and can only get in a 
I little bit with the R.R.; or when you want 
I to get in the whole of a church and cannot 
j get far enough back because of the church- 
yard wall. In these cases you either have to 
give it up altogether or use a wide-angle 
I lens. 

Now to consider the points which ought to 
guide you in the selection of a camera. 

I What constitutes a perfect camera is a 
• matter for individual opinion, and no two 



people, casually selected, would tell you just 
the same. But there are some points on 
which nearly every one is agreed, and they 
may be expressed as follows. 

Of course it is understood that the camera 
must be well made, that is to say. well imt 
together it may bo of the best materials, 
but if it lets in the slightest modicum of 
light it won't do. On the other hand, though 
the more well made and easy to work a 
camera is, the better the user will like it, 
still, provided that it is perfectly light-tight, 
good work can be done with it—only it t^es 
more trouble. 

As to the actual requirements of the 
camera. I think every one agrees that it 
ought to have a rising front, that is to say, 
the lens and all the front arc capable of being 
moved upwards in a grooved frame, which is 
not altered in position by so doing, but still 
keeps its grip on the baseboard. The object 
of this is that, as the lens is moved, the pic¬ 
ture on the screen is also moved, so that 
very often you can get in an object of which 
you could not get in the bottom if you had 
not a rising front. Some of you who have 
practically tried it will probably say here: 
“ Yes, you could, by tilting the camera.” 
Quite so, but then you have done a most 
objectionable thing, for one rule which knows 
no exception is that^ whatever the position of 
the camera may be it must be vertical; if it 
is not you will get all the lines of your build¬ 
ings leaning In all directions, and some fair 
beholder on seeing your photo will say, 
“ Why, whatever is the matter with the 
church (or any building that it may be) ? 
I never saw it look so funny before; is it 
tumbling down ? ” and you will have to enter 
into a humiliating explanation that it is not 
the fault of the building, but your own. For 
this purpose then, I hold a rising front to be 
almost an absolute necessity, and to the top 
of the camera back frame should be attached 
a spirit level, so that when you have got the 
camera level you can ma^e the requisite 
alteration by moving up the front and not 
tilting the camera. 

{To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

JUNE. 


I.—In Apiary, Ponltrj'Bim, Pigeon*Loft, 
Babbitry, Kennel, Garden, etc. 

By Gobdon Stables, c.si., m.d., e.n. 

Thk Apiaky. —My own studies in natural bistory 
comiuenood at the early age of two and a half years. 
I couldn’t walk very well then, but I could pet along 
on ail fours at wonderful specil. Bcctle.s aud “ crawlin’ 
ferlies” of aU sorts were my fancy. I was in fact a 
coleopterist. I caught them and e.\nmine«l them, some¬ 
times I atn told I tasted them. One day one of my 
pets bit mo. I began to study classification after this. 
Notliing could be simpler. All creeping things may 
be divi«ied into those that bite an<l those that don’t. 
M3’ nurse was a goo<l-nBtnreti girl who sat reading 
aiiiong the daisies while I crept around in pursuit of 
knowle-lge. When I caught a new specimen I “col¬ 
lected” it in a leaf, and, in order to determine whether 
it bit or didn’t, I emptied it down tlie back of Mary’s 
neck. Mary did not alwa3’s like it. However, the 
information was always forthcoming, lyid sometimes a 
bo-x on the ear as well. As a collaborator Mary wa.s 
not a succe^ When I could walk more erect, I took 
to studying insect life. I found one day a large and 
charming yellow fly. He was squatting on a plum. “ I 
wonder docs he bite V ” I asked myself. Happy thought: 
carry him on the plum and empty him down Mary’s 
back. If the yellow fly had only stuck to the plum 
it would have been all right, but he crawled off, and 
on to m}’ hand. He sat down on that. You might 
have lieard me screaming had V’ou been miles awn3’. 
That was my first intro<luction to the genus opis. I’ve 
had a good many such since then. But one of m3’ 
experiences is worth relating. Coming from school 
one June da3’—three Scotch miles and a bittock —1 
found a swarm of bees in a low larch tree. Home I 
went and reportel, and with the help of a servant 
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manageil to secure the swarm. I had It put in m 3 'own 
I)rivuU‘ gunlcn, and while the summer la.sted evcr 3 '- 
tiiing went on swimmingly, and 1 looked forward to 
becoming a wealthy bee-farmer. An offer of lialf a 
guinea or more fiom a millwright’s foreman for m 3 ’ 
skep was indignantl 3 ' refused. But alas I an carlv' 
winter came, aud the snow was sweeping over the hiils 
long ere October winos had ceased to blow. M 3 ’ bees 
began to languish, I had no more idea of feeding than 
I had of flying. They languished and languished, and 
on sunsliiiiy duvs gathere<l in little groups outside on 
the stand like miners on strike. If I touched one gently 
with a straw, urging him to fly away and work, heoiily 
held up an appealing hand to me, as much a.s to say, 1 
“ For pity’s sake, go away and let us die in peace.” ' 

.Well, one finer day than usual 1 found, to my horror, 
that a fierce battle was being fought lirouud niy hive ; 1 
my skep iiod lieen stormeii by foreigners, the innocent | 
were ru*^liles,sly ma-<sacrc«l. and their bodies tossed off I 
the board. Tl at was the last of my skep. In a week | 
or so the silence of death reigneti around the hive. And | 
as I turiie«l away with a sigh, “ What a fool 1 was 1 ’’ I 
Bai«l to myself. “ not to have taken that money offer ! ” 

But I might have saved them—if I had known how 
to. And my experience is a gool example of the foll 3 ’ 
of becoming possessed of pets of any kind before you 
know how to treat them. Believe me, boys aud girls 
too. nothing but sorrow can follow. 

Bees, you are aware, swarm naturally from May to 
July, but as this is often tedious and uncertain, arti¬ 
ficial swarming is now resortcfl to. This is profitable. 

In feeding the swarms use Long’s foundations, to 
prevent the too quick formation of drone combs. When 
the foml and midribs have tiecn jiuiiciousTv supplieil, 
hives will be full of honev and broo<l in a few weeks : 
tlicn siippU' a bUf»er. Ni w a’conliiig to promise. 1 will 
from time to time give Imirs that may be useful on 
bees, but I caniesth’ advise you to refer to back j 
Volumes for lengthy illustrated articles on “Bees and 
Bee-keeping.” 

Thk PotTLTRY-Rrx.—I have ha<l queries lately about I 
egg-bound and leg weiikncss. Now both ailments arc I 
far more easily prevente».l than cured. Many fowls die | 
of the former complaint If a fowl is allowed to be- 1 
come weak through biwl feeding she is very apt to get I 
egg-lK)und. The cure is oiling the vent and bathing in 
hot water to relax the |)arts. But iK-ttcr food and more I 
exercise must be given. Leg weakness is also oau8C<l ' 
by debility, from improper foixi coupled with cold and | 
damp. I 

The summer will t>c in its prime this month, but you 
cannot expect to have either eggs in abundance or 
henltht* flc.shcd fowls for the table unless 3 'ou attend 
not only proper feeding but tlie sanitation of the 
runs, that the \vat«*r is placed out of the sun, and 
the dust Iratli in it, Renew the water frequenth’. Let 
the birds, wlicthcr ducks or fowls, have all the range 
they can get, nice soft food in the morniug. gniiins at 
midday and bcfi)re going to roost. If no grass run, 
tlirow green stuff into the run. Attend well to 
chickens' coop, but feed constantly all the same. 

Chalk and bone dust in the ft>od if dlarrhowi appears. 

I cannot speak too highly of the iihui of having 
movable fowl-houses and runs. This all but ensures 
health. While the fowls are in one place the other 
run is being purified and perhaps the grass growing 
on it. 

Tfk Pig EON’- Loft.— Pigeons are fond of warmth and 
sunshine. Well, dove-cot birds who are out all day 
can enjoy’ the siin and seek the shade when they jdease. 

It is different with fancy pigeons, and I am convinced 
that much illness and uiihealthiness of stock is engen¬ 
dered by having a too hot and stuffy loft. It should be 
as cool as cool can be. Hence I advocate a thatched 
root In keeping either birds or beasts we should 
endeavour to study nature. The wild pigeons seek the 
darkest, coolest corners, and wiien they desire sunshine 
tlicy fly' right out and bask in it, in the open fields or 
on the tree tops. Vei bum tap. Wliat y’ou liave to attend 
to cspesially’ this montli is honest clean plentiful feed¬ 
ing, on honest clean wliolesomo not too hard grains, 
pure soft cool water, and clean dry’ loft, proper ventila¬ 
tion, quiet, and no overcroirding. 

The .\viauy.— Everything must be kept quiet and 
clean and tidy in the breeding-rwm. Neither the cock 
nor the hen should have too much on his or her mind. 

No worry I mean. No frights from slamming of doors 
or feather-ruftling currents of air. Study’ veutilation 
aud admit the sunshine by all means, but never let the 
nest be in a draught. Give nice green food and plenty 
of variety. This is the bird's sala>.l, and keeps her 
pulse from mounting up to fever lieat. Take care that 
the seeii is the Ixist—no dust, and the water most palat¬ 
able. Tiien with good sand ami a pure entre y’ou ought 
to hare no bother, though of course trouble will arise 
at times. Get nursing cages ready, if you don’t use 
the German breeding cage. 

Thf, Rabbitry.—L earn now, if you have not already 
learnetl, some rational plan of feeding, and do not forget 
that the bunnies need exercise and sunshine as much as 
you do yourself. Never lift a rabbit by the ears with¬ 
out supi>orting it under. Beware of leakage in your 
hutches, else you’ll luive rotten wood and musty’ smells 
and all kinds of trouble. Have a regular plan of clea.n- 
Ing as well as feeding. There is plenty of bedding ' 
now to be found by boy’s who live in the country. It 
should be cut when not dusty, and well dried before it 
is stored. Read our recent article on “ Rabbits.” 

Thf. Kexneu—T hose that keep dogs slmuld never 
forget tliat they have a duty to perform towards their 
neighbours. Keep your pet from barking at night or 
over much by day. A barking dog is generally a use- 
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les-s cur, and tramps know this welL Keep your dog 
well to liecl when out of door*. If everybo«ly would 
attend to these matters, and feed aud ImxI tlieir dogs 
well, nut forgetting plenty of pure water, we should 
hear precious little of ma<J dog scarea 

The Gardkn’.—I think we .shall have a dry summer. 
Do not forget to W’ater well in tlie cool of tlie evening. 
A simple sprinkle U no good. It must be an liuiicst 
deluge to flower beds ami vegetables. Next day you 
can use the hoe or rake, or both. You w ill finish bed¬ 
ding out this month. Don’t forget dwarf asters, they 
make a charming show. So do many annual.-*, and 
really the summer only begins in June in this dreary 
land of ours. A great many people buy the penny 
packet of flower seuls in spring, and try to rear thena iii 
heat. They are a great trouble, and half do not come 
up. It is far better to buy strong plants in the market, 
you are then sure of a show. 

You may still sow broad beans, turnips, radishes, 
lettuces, mustard and crcs.s, and even onions. These 
hist will not come to maturity, but will be nice for 
s^ilads, etc. 


II.—Bntomologj. 

By Rev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

Jl’XK is a perfectly bewildering month. There is so 
much to be ilono that one scarcely knows W’hut to turn 
to first. Moic than half the British butterflies are oii 
the wing ; day-llying moths arc swarming; palings 
and tree-trunks are more productive than ever; the 
beating-stick arouses such multitudes of slceyters tljat 
it is simply impossible to catch more than about one- 
in every ten. And at night tliere is “ treacling ” to be 
done : and lanijKposts ought to be visitcii; aud there 
are lime trees, ami privet liedges, and houeyauckle 
bushes, and brambles to be inspectcil as long as they 
continue in flower ; and as fur the beetles which come 
out both by day and night, there is no limit to their 
abundance and variety. So that the entomologist in 
leafy June w’ill find his leisure moments very fully 
occupied; and his chief difficulty vrill be to find time 
to set his numerous captures. 

“ Treacling ” usually comes in about the tenth of the 
month. Get an old "mustard tin, clean it very tho¬ 
roughly with hot water, aud bore a bole through either 
side about three quarters of an inch from the rim. 
Through the holes you can pass a handle of stout wire, 
by which to carry it. Now punch around hole, half 
an inch or so in diameter, through the centre of the 
lid, through which the baudle of the brush may | ass^ 
and your treacle tin is complete. 

As reganls the “treacle" itself, several mixtures are 
recommended. My own plan has always been to take 
about a ix)und of green treacle (some grocers prefer to 
call it “ black”), to thin it dow’n by stirring in a wiiie- 
glaiisful of beer, aud then to add a similar quantity of 
the coarsest and most odorous rum, stirring it in in like 
manner. Don’t add the rum until you are ready to 
apply the treacle to the trees. I always used to (uirry 
it in a little bottle in my waistcoat pocket. Then you 
will want a painter’s brush, which should not be less 
than an inch and a half in diameter across the end of 
the bristles. With this, apply the mixture in narrow, 
perpendicular streaks to rough-barked trees, working 
it well into the crevices. Chestnuts, birches, and limes 
are of comparatively little use. 

Get the treacle on as soon as it begins to get dusk ; 
many moths conic before it is necessary even to light 
the lantern. This should have a broad, flattish glass, 
of no great magnifying power. An ordinary “bull’s- 
eye ” is too strong, and is apt to frighten the moths. 
Take plenty of pillboxes in your pocket; and it is as 
well to carry a satchel, to which you con transfer them 
as they are fillctl. Under no circumstances have more 
than one nuith in a box. 

Last month I promise to say more abont thesw’eep- 
net. This must be very strong—the ring (a foot in 
diameter) of tlilrd-of-an inch iron bar, mWed into an 
iron socket, six inches long, and of the same internal 
diameter throughout. There should be a screw hole on 
either side about three Inches apart; aud the handle 
may be of ash, not less than four feet long. My own 
sweep-net has the ring covered with stout leather, to a 
flap projecting from which the bag (of closely-wovea 
canvas) is firmly sewn. The bag should be fifteen 
inches deep, and be carefully romidcd off at the 
corners. 

It is of very little use to have a net of lighter make 
tliaii tbi.s, as it meets with Tery hard usage, and is 
always apt to strike against a hidden stump or stone. 
And only a heavy net will tear its way through bushes 
and heather. 

Use thesweep-nct by brushing it backwards and for¬ 
wards through herbage, giving a slight turn at the end 
of each stroke to prevent the contents from being 
jerked out. It is hard work, and wiU make your arms 
ache at first, more especially as beginners invariably 
P’.it about three times as much power into their strokes 
us they need. A friend of mine was once Immensely 
struck with my sweep-net, aud insisted upon borrow¬ 
ing it, and he swept away most energetically for up¬ 
wards of an hour, in the course of which time he 
mowwl down about an acre of nettles and mixed 
herbage. Next day, however, he came downstairs with a 
dismal countenance and stiff, ungainly movements, and 
said that he thought he had got rheumatic fever ! And 
it was a long time before 1 could make him believe 
that his pains were only the results of his unwonted 
exertions with my sweep-net. 
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All our readers should make a careful note of the fact that this year^ as hitherto^ 
we intend to issue a 


SPECIAL EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 

of th^ Boy’s Own Paper, to consist of sixty four pages devoted to Seasonable Stomes, 
Summer Tours, etc., etc., the whole fully illustrated by the best Artists. 

This Summer Number will be issued on June 2Ath, and unll cost M. 


J. M.—If you are not sound In sight and hearing it is 
quite hoiK'Iess your working up for an appointment 
under Government; there are so many candidates 
that the examining doctors are glad of any excuse 
for weeding them out. 

R. WiLfiox. — The English colours were red and white, 
the Scotch colours were blue and white; at the 
union of the kingdoms, the colours were united, and 
Britain became know’u by the red, white, and blue. 

Hexry P.—A good boot dressing mixture is said to be 
made by mixing togetlier the whites of two eggs, an 
ounce of brown sugar, and a tcaspoonful of spirits of 
wine, and then adding as much ivory black as will 
give the consistency of thick cream. This mixture 
you put on with a' sponge, and polish with a silk 
handkerchief. There is another mixture of a 
quarter of a jMiund of gum arabic and an ounce of 
treacle dissolve*.! in a quarter of a pint of ink and an 
ounce of vinegar, and then diluted with an ounce of 
spirits of wine. Blue-black ink is the best; a little 
blue always intensifies a black, the best blue for the 
purpose being' Indigo. 

Adolphus.—T he reason that we so frequently mention 
“Indoor Games” is that we have reprinted in it a 
large number of our practical articles which are out 
of print in any other form. 

H. M. R.—If the moon affects the weather it must be 
in much the same way as it affects the tides, by its 
attractive force being in opposition to, or in combi¬ 
nation with, that of the sun. 

Cexthk.—Y’ ou are not too old to enter the engine-room 
of a steamship, but the difiSculty is iu finding u 
vacancy. 

H. Mygrist. — Tlie standard of measurement is now 
the same for the Metropolitan as for the City Police. 
Apply at headquarters, either in New Scotland Y'ard 
or Old Jewry. 

Arthur Saunders.—A catalogue of our bookshelf 
series, with prices, is given in our monthly parts. 

F. W. Austin. — The best book on ferns is Newman’s 
tw-o-shilling one, but shilling books are issued by 
several publishers, and can be obtained of all book¬ 
sellers. 

W. G. Beadle.— You should communicate with Jaques 
of Hatton Garden, or Ayres of Aldersgate Street. 
The majority of new games result in failure com¬ 
mercially. "it is very difiBcult to exactly hit the 
publio taste. 

Tiger Chief.— It appears that Princes of the Blood do 
not use the ordinary marks of cadency, but have 
marks specially granted to them. The Duke of 
Albany differences with a label argent, charge<l on 
the central point with a cross and on the outer 
points u heart, gules. 

M. IT. — ^There arc two forms of Owen Jones’s “ Grammar 
of Ornament," the large one and a smaller one. The 
large one, by Day and Son, was never reprinted, and 
is very valuable ; the smaller one, also printed by Day, 
but afterwards reprinted by another firm, is worth 
in the reprint but little more than the published 
price, and could probably be heard of from second¬ 
hand booksellers by means of an advertisem<'nt in 
“ Exchange and Mart" or the “ Publishers’ Cir¬ 
cular." 

F. D.—Go into a firm as soon as opportunity offers, 
and continue your education at night classes. If you 
cannot get into a firm at present, it would be a good 
plan for you to attend the City Guilds College, in 
Exhibition Road. 

A Monthly Reader.—F or the treatment of warts, see 
our recent articles on hands and feet in winter. 

F. G. B.—Pursers’ clerks are appointed by the managing 
director. Apply to him with copies of testimonials 
of recent date. 

J. T. Madden. —Reynolds’s “ Locomotive Engine Driv¬ 
ing ’’ is published by Crosby Lockwood & Co., Sta¬ 
tioners’ Hall Court, E.C. *There is an edition at 
3.t. 6</. and one at 5i., and there may now be a 
cheaper one. 

Violet.— It is true that in America the engines are off 
to a fire within a few seconds of the receipt of the 
alarm. In the “Leisure Hour" for April last you 
will find a description of how it is done. Your 
knowledge of horse management has not been ex¬ 
tensive enough for you to have an opinion on the 
subject, and you are mistaken altogether as to the 
general effect of the practice you hastily condemn. 
There is so much to be said in favour of it, that wo 
prefer to leave it outsiile our programme. 


As it ivill be quite impossible to reprint this numher after the first edition is 
exhausted, readers ivho would ensure obtaining eopies are strongly advised to 
give their orders to the Boohsellers at once, by which means they will of course 
obtam precedence over the ordinary casual purchaser. It may be remembered that 
many of our boys who failed to do this in regard to our previous Summer Numbers 
found themselves unable to obtain them ; and as these extra numbers are not 
included in the bound volume, the loss is irretrievable. Our readers would do well 
to make an effort to secure and preserve all these Special Numbers, as they contain 
articles of great permanent as well as ** seasonable ” interest. 


Luscinia.—B oth coloured plates, “British Birds” and 
“Sea Anemones,” are out of print, and we cannot 
repeat. 

Electrician.-T he plan has been tried and failed. It 
adds greatly to the rider’s work, gives a good light 
down hill, and none at all up. 

An Old Reader. —“Fule Gibbie,” and “ A Night in a 
Reed Be<l,‘’ were in the Summer Number for 1886. 

C. W. S.—The articles on building a locomotive were 
in the tenth volume, and they have been reprinted 
iu “ Indoor Games." 

The Last op the Paladins.— 1. Be it Spain by all 
means. 2. We should be charged with favouritism 
were we to say so, but different authors have each 
their circle of readers, and we have to cater for all 
tastes. 3. Ho is getting on in years. 
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CHAPTER n.—A BRUSH WITH THE BISON. 


A rchie’s first feeling was one of terror, 
and wild anxiety to save his own life. 
Bat 60 soon as he had risen to the surface 
and cleared the water from his eyes, he 
thought of his sister. Fortunately they 
had fallen close together, and at once he 
saw her struggling frantically not a yard 
away. Two eager strokes brought him 
to her, and catching her by the arm he 
shoved her towards the canoe, crying out: 

“ Take hold of the canoe, Rose, quick 1 ” 
Bose-Marie put out her little hands more 
by instinct than by understanding, and 
happily caught a good grip of the bow of 
the canoe, to w hich she clung desperately. 

Archie came close beside her, and 
sought to cheer her by saying bravely: 

“ Don’t be frightened, Rose darling, 
we’ll be all right soon.” 

Poor little Rose, all the coloiur fled 
from her plump cheeks, her curly hair 
clinging lankly about her neck, and her 
heart beating as though it wanted to 
break loose, made no attempt to answer 
him, but clung tightly to the canoe, w’hich 
just served to keep her head above water. 

It was w'ell enough for Archie to say 
that they w'ould be all right soon, but 
there certainly did not seem much groimd 
for his confidence. They were at least a 
quarter of a mile from the shore, and 
even could little Rose have held on so 
long, it was not at all possible for Archie 
to push the canoe to land, while to get 
back into it was no less out of the question. 
Unhappily, too, there was no one in sight 
at the Fort, and his shrill cries for rescue 
got no response save from the mocking 
echoes. 

Although it was midsummer, the water 
was too cold to be long endm*ed. A few 
minutes more, and the McKenzie house¬ 
hold w’ould have been made desolate, 
when Providence, In the guise of a brown 
Indian, intervened. 

Old Akaitchko had been paying a visit 
to his nets at Whitefish Point that 
morning, and was returning with a full 
tare, and in high good humour, when his 
keen eyes caught sight of the overtiumed 
canoe, and the next moment Archie’s cry 
fell upon his oar. Instantly the old man 
bowed over his paddle until it bent like a 
bow in his hands, and the canoe, laden as 
it was, leaped over the water as though 
it shared its master's eagerness. 

“ I come, I come 1 ” ho shouted at the 
top of his voice, and drove the paddle 
still deeper into the water. 

Archie heard his shout just in time, for 
he was fast losing strength, and could 
hardly have held on a moment longer. 
Putting his arm about Rose-Marie he cried: 
“ Hurrah I Akaitchko’s coming to us.” 
But the girl did not answer, for she had 
fainted, and only his grasp prevented her 
from sinking. The next moment the 
Indian’s canoe shot up to them, and, 
bending skilfully over, the strong old 
man lifted poor httle Rose in beside him, 
saying in his own tongue : 

** You next, Archie.” 

Believed of his burden, Archie let go of 
his own canoe, and caught hold of the 
other, into which, with the assistance of 
Akaitchko, he presently clambered, and 
dropped exhausted on the bottom. 

The Indian gave a grunt of approval 
which spoke volumes, and then resuming 
his paddle plied it with a vigour that soon 


brought them to the beach, where, with¬ 
out a word to Archie, whom he evidently 
deemed quite able to look after himself, 
he picked up the still insensible girl as 
though she were a little baby, and 
hastened to the Fort, Archie following 
behind at a much slower pace, and 
already beginning to wonder what con¬ 
sequences his act of disobedience would 
entail. 

As it turned out he came off scathless, 
for his father, who could punish soundly 
enough when he thought the occasion 
required it, was away, and his mother 
was too rejoiced at the escape of her 
darling Rose- Marie to think of doing any 
more than enjoining solemnly upon Archie ^ 
never to take his sister out canoeing again 
until he should have permission from her. 

Of course, old Akaitchko came in for 
Mrs. McKenzie’s warmest gratitude, re¬ 
ceiving as reward such a supply of tea 
and tobacco as he had never had in his 
life before, and the assurance moreover 
that he need never go with empty panni¬ 
kin or pipe so long as she was at hand to 
fill them for him. Whereat the old man 
felt that he had nothing more to ask for. 

Little Rose-Marie was none the worse 
for her adventure, not even taking a cold, 
thanks to her vigorous constitution de¬ 
veloped by constant out-door life, so that 
in the end there was nothing to be sorry 
for but the act of disobetUence which 
might have had such dreadful conse¬ 
quences. 

Life at the Fort in midsummer was 
apt to be very quiet and uneventful. Mr. 
McKenzie and the majority of his men 
would be absent, either taking the furs as 
far down as Lac ^ la Crosse on their long 
journey to Montreal, or bringing back the 
supplies of goods and provisions which 
were sent up to meet them; or, w'hen this 
was all over, they w’ould be away out upon 
the prairies hunting the bison, moose, and 
deer, whose juicy meat, dried in the sun, 
and then pounded into shreds and mixed 
with melted fat, would be packed into great 
bags of skin, and under the name of pem- 
mican form the prmcipal item of food 
during the long winter months when 
neither bison nor deer w'as to bo had. 
So that Archie saw very little of his father 
at the very time when he would have 
liked most to be with him, and this made 
him all the more impatient to be per¬ 
mitted to accompany him on his ex¬ 
peditions. 

His dehght then may be imagined when, 
one morning of the following summer 
after that in which the canoeing incident 
occurred, Mr. McKenzie, who had arranged 
for a trip in quest of bison over the plains 
of the Peace River, having received the 
usual petition from his son, instead of 
dismissing it at once, hesitated in replying, 
hummed and hawed, looked at the sturdy 
little chap from head to foot, and then, as 
if unable to withstand the arguments 
expressed in his flushed face, eager eye, 
and trembling lip, said in the tone of a 
man who thought he should not give way, 
but really could not help it: 

“ Very well then, laddie, you may come 
this time ; but, mind you, you must not get 
into any mischief. ” 

Preparations of quite an imposing 
character were made for this hunt, the 
Indian who had been charged to report 
the appearance of the bison having 
brought in word that two immense herds 


were to be found not far apart, and about 
one hundred miles to the south-west 
This was just the opportunity the factor 
desired to lay in a stock of meat out of 
which to manufacture the indispensable 
pemmican, and so every man and horse 
that could be spared from the Fort were 
ordered out for active service. 

Everybody was in high good humour, 
the Indians and half-breeds hugging 
themselves with delight at the prospect 
of unlimited gorging of juicy tongue anci 
unctuous hump, the white men full of 
pleasurable anticipation of a lively hunt, 
and the very horses and dogs eager for 
tho chase ; while most excited of all was 
Archie, now a big boy of fourteen, and 
thinking himself equal to anything. 

” Of course I’ll take my gun, father,” 
said he, bringing in an excellent little 
musket that the factor had procured 
especially for him, and which he had now 
cleaned and polished until it shone in his 
hands. 

“ Do you think you can do better with 
that than with your bow and arrow, 
Archie ? ” asked Mr. McKenzie, quizzingly. 

“ I don’t thinh, father ; I know,” replied 
Archie, proudly. “ Can't I hit the bull's- 
Qye two times out of three at sixty paces ?” 
he added, with a tone of reproach in his 
voice. 

“ Can you indeed, my boy ? ” exclaimed 
Mr. McKenzie. “ Well, I’m sure that’s not 
bad shooting, and you ought to secure ub 
a good fat buffalo calf at least, if you can 
do as w'ell as that. Don’t you thiiik so ? ” 

“ I’ll do my best, father,” answered 
Archie, “ and I shall be very much disap¬ 
pointed if I don’t do that much for you, at 
any rate.” 

The following morning, bright and early, 
tho expedition set forth from the Fort, 
Mrs. McKenzie and Rose-Marie accom¬ 
panying it to tho gate, and then climbing 
up into one of the tow^ers, and watching its 
progress until it w’as lost in the distance. 

There were twenty-five men all told, 
and nearly twice as many horses, for they 
hoped to bring back with them a good 
quantity of meat. Beside Mr. McKenzie 
there were Ferdinand Wentzel, his right- 
hand man, a Norwegian, and a most trust- 
w'orthy excellent clerk, who had been in 
the employ of the Company almost as 
long as his chief; Colin Robertson, a 
junior clerk, a red-haired, freckle-faced, 
hot-tempered, but brave and energetic 
young Scotchman; and Alec MacGillivray, 
another Scotchman, though of a quite 
different nature, being quiet, reserved, and 
cool, though no less comageous than Colin. 

These men, with John Stewart, a 
Canadian, composed the factor’s staff of 
assistants at Fort Chipewyan, and the 
latter had been left in command of the 
little garrison which would hold the Fort 
until the return of the expedition. 

The remainder of the party consisted 
of Canadians and Indians in about equal 
numbers, accompanied by a wonderful 
collection of dogs of all sorts and sizes, 
that ran about among the horses, barking 
noisily by way of expressing their interest 
in the imdertaking. They were all in 
light marching order, for it was intended 
to lose no time upon the way either going 
or coming. The bison must be reached 
as soon as possible, and then after tho 
hunt was over the sooner they got back 
to the Fort with the results, the better 
■would be the pemmican. 
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Archie was well mottnted, his steed 
being a pretty piebald mustang his father 
had given him the year before, having 
first made sure tliat it was well broken 
in and of a trustworthy temper. It was 
a speedy, enduring animal, and w’hile on 
its back Archie need not fear being left 
behind by any of the otliers. 

Ho rode along beside his father, who 
was mounted upon a splendid black 
stallion of imusual size, whose impatient 
spirit ho kept in check by means of a 
powerful Spanish curb that no horse 
could resist. 

“ You’ll have to keep your wdts well 
about you, Archie, when we sight the 
buffalo. It’ll be every one for liimself, 
and Auld Reekie take the hindmost, yon 
know’,” said the factor, smiling proudly 
dow'ii upon the boy at his stirrup. 

“ I’m sure I don’t care, father,” an- 
sw’ored Arcliie, firmly. “ If Spot and I 
cannot keep out of the w'ay, why we're 
only fit to be run over, aren’t w’e. Spot ? ” 
and ho patted the mustang’s neck fondly’. 

“ But look here now. Arch, do you 
seriously imagine that you are going to 
kill a buffalo yourself with that play¬ 
thing ? ” asked Mr. McKenzie in a ban¬ 
tering tone, pointing at the musket which 
hung from the boy’s shoulder. ; 

The colour mounted into Archie’s face, | 
and his eye flashed for a moment in a 
way that suggested a hasty answer, but, i 
controlling himself by an effort that w^as 
not lost upon his questioner, he replied | 
respectfully: 

“ Well, ^father, if you had only seen I 
how I killed that carcajou over at Beaver 
Creek the other day when you were 
away you wouldn’t laugh at my gun. It 
isn’t very big, but it can shoot straight, 
and pretty far too; can’t it, Mr. Wentzel?/’ 
appealing to the Norwegian, his especial 
friend among the employes, who hap- 
pened to ride up at that moment. i 

“ There’s no doubt but that it can do 
good work in your hands, Archie,” re¬ 
sponded Wentzel. 

“ And don’t you believe I could kill a 
buffalo w ith it ? ” asked the boy, elderly. 

“ Certainly you could, if you were , 
only lucky enough to hit him in the j 
right place,” said Wentzel. 

“ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, Archie,” broke in Mr. McKenzie ; 
“and all I hope is that you may have 
the best possible chance to show what 
you can do with j’our popgun.” 

Archie was just ready to speak warmly 
in defence of his fire-arm when one of 
the Indians rode up writh a communica¬ 
tion to make which claimed his father’s 
attention, and he had to content himself 
with saying to the Norwegian, with a touch 
of indignation in his voice: 

“ Popgun, to be sure I It’s no pop¬ 
gun, is it, Mr. Wentzel ? ” 

To which Mr. Wentzel replied, “ No, 
Indeed, Archie.” 

By the afternoon of the second day 
they had reached the locality indicated 


by the Indians as that where the bison 
were to be found, and the expedition i 
moved forward with the greatest care, | 
sending out scouts in all directions, lest ! 
they should come suddenly upon the ■ 
herd, and stampede it before they were 
ready to deal with it. They made no 
fire in tlio camp that night, but stayed 
their hunger with cold victuals, and the 
following morning everybody was astir at 
daybreak, and impatient for the fray. 

They were entering upon a beautiful 
country. Away before them until they 
seemed to touch the horizon undulated 
the great plains of the Peace River, 
covered w’ith the bunches of rich thick 
' gra.ss that forms the bison’s favourite 
food, and intersected at wide intervals by 
shallow valleys, along whose bottom ran 
lazy little tributaries of tho Peace. The 
weather was perfect, and there was every 
reason to expect a successful hunt. Be¬ 
fore they left camp there were some 
black dots to be made out toward the 
south, which were probably outposts of 
the herd, and toward tliese the hunters 
directed their way, spreading out into a 
long line, and mo\ ing as steadily forward 
together os the nature of the country 
permitted. Far in advance of the others 
were old Akaitchko, and another Indian, 
whose very appropriate name when 
translated was I^ng Legs, the two most 
experienced hunters in the country’, and 
tliese tw’o the others anxiously watched 
for the signal which would mean that the 
bison were in sight. 

Up one slope and down another, across 
narrow coulees and broad intervals, 
splashing through the streams that now 
had shrunk to half their size, and avoid¬ 
ing the mudholes in wliich their horses 
might have stuck fast, the line of attack 
moved steadily forward, every man 
holding his gim across his saddle before 
him, ready for instant use. 

Arcliie, who rode at his father’s left, 
trembled so visibly with suppressed excite¬ 
ment that the factor became concerned 
lest his gun should go off accidentally, 
and give a premature alann. 

“ Keep cool, my lad; keep cool,” said he. 

“ If your popgun goes off before it ought 
to, it will play mischief w’ith us.” 

Understanding his father’s meaning at 
once, Archie blushed as if he had betrayed 
himself, and sitting up very straight in 
his saddle, grasped the gun firmly, say¬ 
ing; 

“ I will keep cool, father, never fear; 
this won’t go off until it’s told to. But 
look, father, isn’t Al«aitchko signalling ? ” 

The factor glanced quickly at the old 
Indian. Sure enough, from the hither 
slope of a near hill he was making 
gestures that said as plain as words: 

” The bison—I see them. Come on, but 
take care.” 

The others soon saw the signal also, 
and all moved forward as quietly as 
possible until they were beside Akaitchko. 
The old man was fairly palpitating with 

(,T9 be continued,) 




excitement, as he said in a hoarse whisper 
to Mr. McKenzie: 

“ Thousands of ’em I um—um! Fine 
—fat—good,” and he rolled his tongue 
expressively in his month. 

Creeping cautiously to the summit of 
the hill, the factor, lying at full length, 
looked over into the valley below, and 
beheld a sight that did his heart good; 
for there, within easy reach and utterly 
unsuspicious of danger, was as noble a 
herd of bison as he had ever seen in 
his life—bulls, cows, and calves, all fat 
and in fine condition. 

Without a moment’s loss of time the 
order of attack w’as arranged. One half 
the party, with Wentzel as leader, were 
despatched to make a w’ide dt^tour, and 
if possible get on the other side of the 
herd, w’hile those w’ho remained would 
not move until this had been done. The 
rolling nature of the ground made this 
mana-uvre easy of accomplishment, and 
twenty minutes later the signal came 
from tlio crest of the opposite slope that 
showed Wentzel’s division had fulfilled 
their mission. 

The bison w’ere feeding dowm towards 
a large pond that filled the valley at the 
farther end, and Mr. McKenzie’s scheme 
was to stampede them into this pond, 
where they w’ould be entirely at his 
mercy. Wlien all was in readiness he 
called to liis men to monnt and see that 
their guns w’ere all right; then, giving 
Archie an affectionate clasp on the arm, 
he said in a low tender tone; 

” Look well out for yourself now, 
Archie. Don’t get in the way of the . 
herd, or anybody else.” 

Before Archie has time to make any 
reply, his father roars out at the top of his 
stentorian voice,—“All together now— 
Charge ! ” and the whole party as one man 
start on the gallop down tho slopes, and 
joining line in the level valley bear down 
upon the startled herd like an avalanche,. 
the Indians giving vent to tlie most blood¬ 
curdling whoops as they urge their mus¬ 
tangs to their utmost speed. 

So sudden is the onset that the hunters , 
are right tipon tho bewildered bison era 
they get fairly started in flight, and the 
sharp report of the guns tells that the 
work of death is begun. Each man 
chooses his animal, and seeks to bring it 
down. Archie is soon separated from 
his father, and, determined to show his 
mettle, ho singles out a fine yearling bull, 
and sends a bullet into him behind the 
shoulder as he had been told to do. But 
much to his surprise his quarry refuses to 
fall, and he is just wondering whether ho 
could manage to re-load on horseback 
when he discovers that he is himself in 
too much danger to give any more atten¬ 
tion to the bison, for his horse, to whonii 
this hunt is an entirely novel experience, 
has become frantic with fright, and is| 
carrying him right into the heart of tho 
her^ now fully started on its mad stam« 
pede towards the pond. 
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THE VOYAGE OP THE “BOADICEA.” 


LTHOUGH it has taken so long to de¬ 
scribe, the awful danger that threat¬ 
ened the Boadkeo lasted scarcely thirty 
seconds. The huge bow of the Grey¬ 
hound rose abo\e the freighter, showing 
many feet of its water-line, till it seemed 
as if tlie very forefoot of the monster was 
visible; but site answered her helm beau¬ 
tifully, and at tlic instant when destruction 
seemed inevitable, paid off, and the bows 
of the two vessels swept apart with 
scarcely the breadth of the Boadicea be¬ 
tween them. 

Tlie captain and mate drew a long 
breath. Then the former remarked: 

‘•That was the closest shave I ever 
had.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

A moment before, the presence of a 
common danger, the absolute imminence 
of death, had seen them clasp hands and 
utter the same prayer for help. Now that 
the danger was past, each seemed half 
ashamed of his sentiment. When the 
captain spoke again, the notes of au¬ 
thority were in his tone, and the slight 
deviation from the ship’s course was cor¬ 
rected. 

A thought of the little stowaway in the 
berth below led the captain to go down to 
.see him. He was still sleeping peacefully, 
the little white hand outside the blanket. 
The face bore marks of healthy perspi¬ 
ration. The captain gently replaced the 
hand inside the folds of the blanket, 
stooped for a moment over the sleeper, as 
if to kiss the little pale face, for the 
thonglits of his own dear ones were keenly 
luesent just then—but refrained, for fear 
<jf disturbing the boy. Then he tumbled 
in, all standing,” on the settee of his state¬ 
room, and was soon fast aleep. 

The w'ind, which increased every hour 
in violence, grew almost to hurricane 
force before midnight, and the Boadicea 
laboured heavily, as if straining every rivet 
and bolt in her iron frame, and (piivering 
yet more as the broken propeller rotated 
in the empty air instead of the seas. 

As the captain slept, it was plain that this 
jarred upon him, for he moved uneasily 
at each unusual vibration in the ship. 
How' much men become a part of their 
surroundings is never more noticeable than 
on board a ship, where sailors will sliun- 
ber soundly through the usual noises of 
a tempest, the creaking of timbers, the 
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roar of the wind and sea, and yet be 
roused to instant and vigilant wakefulness 
should any unusual or peculiar sound bo 
heard. 

While the poor little stowaway and his 
protector are thus sleeping, the former 
gathering strength for the “ rope’s ending ” 
which the jocular skipper had promised 
him, we cmi best tell the reason of his 
present plight. It was told a few days 
afterward, when the poor little fellow lay 
in the arms of the fatherly captain, but 
w'e have always the privilege of anticipat¬ 
ing the relation. 

About three years before the stowaway 
was found on board the Boadicea, Anton 
Beckert, a professor in a New England 
college, whoso exact location it is not 
necessary to specify, was severely injured 
during the progress of some athletic games. 
He had unwittingly put himself in the 
way of some excited rushers, was knocked 
down, trampled upon, and tumbled over. 

The accident at first attracted little 
notice, save a good-natured laugh at the 
professor’s ill-luck; but although no ap¬ 
parent injury had been done, a few days 
later found Professor Beckert suffering 
from some internal complaint which gave 
considerable trouble to the physicians. A 
partial recovery from his injury left him 
in such a weak condition as to unfit him 
to endure the rigours of a New England 
winter. 

It soon became painfully apparent that 
Professor Beckert was failing rapidly, and 
it was necessary to accept the generous 
offer of the faculty, his fellow professors, 
and tlie students, all of whom loved him 
for his manly qualities no less than they 
respected him for his attainments as a 
teacher. 

This offer included a trip to Europe 
and a sojourn in Southern Italy or the 
Riviera, in the hope that the mild climate 
and the entire change of surroundings 
would restore him fully to health. Every¬ 
thing that the sympathy of his many 
friends could do to lighten the burden of 
his sickness was done, and the devoted 
nursing of his wife seemed likely to be 
rewarded with success. Unfortunately 
a relapse occurred, and the attending 
physicians giving no hope of life, the wife 
yielded to the entreaties of her dying hus¬ 
band, that he might breathe his last 
“among his own people.” 

( To he continued.) 


For a time it seemed as if the indomi¬ 
table will of Anton Beckert would be 
sufficient to keep the feeble spark of life 
in his frame. He was impatient of delay, 
and exposed liimself to needless dangers 
in the hurry of the journey. His sole 
aim was to reach Boston ; and even this 
might have been accomplished could the 
patient have embarked from a French port. 

Professor Beckert, with his wife and 
child, crossed the English Channel in a 
gale, and suffered so severely that he was 
taken into the Lord Warden Hotel in 
Dover, more dead than alive. A day’s 
delay was aU he w'ould tolerate there. 
With the unconscious selfishness of a 
dying man, he piteously entreated for 
haste; and was at last lifted out of a 
train at a village station in Warwickshire, 
while on his way to Liverpool, only to die 
on the platform. 

The bereaved widow had attended her 
dying husband with a devotion that 
wrecked her own life. She saw him 
laid to rest among strangers in the 
parish churchyard of the little English 
village, and although the people among 
whom her lot had been thus strangely 
cast did all in their power to alleviate her 
trouble, she sank rapidly, and .was soon 
laid by the side of her husband, leaving 
her little son Walter to the care of the 
vicar of the parish, with her husband’s 
papers and her little store of money. 

The vicar promptl 3 ’ forwarded an 
account of the deaths of Professor and 
Mrs. Beckert to the American consul at 
Sheffield, an alumnus of the college and 
a personal friend of the professor. He 
came to the village to certify the facts 
and to see that the boy was safely con¬ 
veyed to the home of relatives in Boston. 

So far the poor little orphan had met 
with the utmost care and attention. ^1 
seemed anxious to alleviate his condition 
and to soften the blow that had fallen 
upon him. 

The consul’s clerk, who had been 
selected to accompany the boy to Liver¬ 
pool and arrange for his passage to Boston, 
did his utmost to cheer and encourage his 
little charge. The vicar accoiiipanied the 
pair a part of the wa^', and then parted 
from the little fellow with manj’ words of 
sympathy and "with a promise from the 
boy that he would write as soon as he 
reached Boston. 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 


By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


H ertz’s astounding announcement was 
received in silence. “ Dere you 
vill find us! ” At the house of Wang-lo, 
chief of the Kuns% suspected Provincial 


chapter XIX.—IN THE LION’s DEN. 
Grand Master of the bloody T'ien ti 
Hue, undoubted commander of its soldiers 
—the man who, whilst professing friend¬ 
ship, had attempted a massacre which, 


but for the Collector’s extraordinary 
knowledge of Hu4 methods, and prudence, 
would probably have been successful! 
Hertz resumed: 
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will for Rajah die,” proudly answered 
Boy, throwing? up his liead and distending 
his nostrils, his hand on the hilt of his 
krise, half concealed in the folds of his 
sarong. Finely dramatic wore words and 
gestures. The youths saw the Malay 
leader in a new light. 

“ But for Rajah Brooke tliis man might 
have been a pirate,” Harry whispered. 

“ Und de Dyaks ? ” Hertz continued. 

“ They antua fear, not Oravg Kina. 
Sirambau men faithful to Rajah be. 
Rajali know them. A house have on 
Sirambau, Peninjow ” [The Look-out.] 

“ Goodt! Call dem here, und do 
Malays also.” 

Boy summoned the men, who stood 
before Hertz erect and attentive, the 
Dyaks grinning and curious as usual. 
Nyait and tliree of his tribesmen—one 
had returned to Sirambau to ask Meta to 
fetch the Grammatophyllum ; six Malays 
including Boy and Gani, the cook— 


“ You dink I am rash ? My boys, I 
know deso Shinese. I vill nodt say dere 
ish no danger; it vould be far from true. 
Dink now, vhat does de Rajah fear ? A 
rebellion? He vould laugh mit shcom 
adt de suggestion. Vhat!—a few t’ou- 
sand Shinese rebel against de Saravak 
Government, dat gould hurl a hundred 
t’ousand Malays luid Dyaks adt dem ? 


vorse to prophesy evil, budt I dink deso 
fellows mean nodings less dan de overt’row 
of de Government; I vill say no more— 
I may be wrong. All de same, I dink I 
am right; imd dat Wang-lo, hafing so 
mooch atlt shtake, vill notlt attack us in 
daylight for fear of alarming de Rajah’s 
officers. Budt if he get anoder shauce 
to kill us segretly, vhen nobody see und 


“ Let me go to him.’* 


Be sure he dinks nodings vorse dan a 
triunpery revolt, mit permission to vork 
for gold mitout paying anydings in view 
—an agitation against tags-paying, mit a 
liddle ageompaniment of murder. Budt 
de Rajah nodt know dese arrogant, 
shtoopid Shinese ; he nodt avare dat de 
T'ien-ti Hue hafe a Lodge in his 
dominions I Vhat I told him he has nodt 
digested yet. Idt i.sh bad to prophesy. 


nobody hear, und nodt von of us vill live 
to tell de tale adt Kuching, be siure dat 
he vill take idt. Ve go to his house, budt 
remember dis—you are deaf und you are 
dumb. Boy, I hafe somedings to say to 
you.” 

The Malay approached and salaamed. 

“ You are loyal to de Rajah, I dink, und 
vill fight if necessary ? ” 

“ In Sarawak, Tuan, every ora wy laiit 


• the Europeans, fourteen. Hertz addressed 
j them in Malay, which Boy interpreted for 
: the Dyaks. 

“ Orang laid, and men of Sirambau,” 
said the Collector, “ we are now going to 
Bau. As you know, the Orang Kina 
\ fired on our hut last night, and we may 
have more trouble with them. But I am 
sure you will standby the Rajah’s friend, 
I and keep together and obey orders. 
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Ach / ” the exclamation was uttered 
excitedly. “That is all,” he concluded, 
in the measured tone he had been using. 
“ Yack, Haary, Bounce, follow Wo-Sing. 
Boy, 1 vunt you.” 

The youtlis and the sailor marched on. 
Hertz took the Malay aside. 

“ Look adt me,” he said, “ und don’t 
turn round. Behind you, nodt t’irty yards 
avay, ish a tajpong tree. Vhile I vas 
fihpeaking I saw an Orang Kina shteal to 
idt. I dink he may hafe heard vhat I 
said to Wo-Sing und to you. He ish 
a shpy of Wang-lo’s. I leave him mit 
you.* 

Boy salaamed, and returned to his 
men. Hertz walked on at a quick pace, 
and soon overtook the youths and Bounce. 
The Malays and Dycdcs had stolen into 
the jungle. 

Presently a scream of fear rang out, 
followed by a Dyak yell. Then all was 
still. But Jack and Harry started, 
stopped, and looked back, much alarmed. 

“ What was that ? ” Jack cried. “ Some¬ 
body’s hurt, I am sure. Where’s Boy— 
and the Dyaks ? ’’ 

Hertz walked on, taking no notice. 
Jack turned to Harry, equally alarmed. 

Something’s afloat. Did you see the 
Dyaks and Malays go ? ” 

“ No,” Harry answered; adding, “ Oh, 
here they are ! ” 

They came on at a quick pace, laugh¬ 
ing among themselves; the Dyaks 
rather boisterously. All looked excited. 
Nyait hurried to the front, sheathing his 
arang as he passed. He carried a blue 
undle, which Jack saw him put in a 
tamboh borne on the back of one of his 
men. Boy lingered near the Collector. 

“ Veil ? ” said the latter, moving aside. 

Orang Kina he dead, Tuan” the 
Malay wiiispered. 

“Den foUow Nyait.” 

“ Did you see that blue bundle ? ” Jack 
whispered. 

“No,” Harry answered. “What was 
it? ” 

“I can’t say for certain, but I really 
iancied—I’m Mmost sure—I saw the end 
of a Chinaman’s pig-tail hanging out. It 
was something bl^k, like plaited hair, 
•certainly, with a sort of tassel at the end. 
And the blue stuff was all bloody. I saw 
that quite plain.” 

“What? Oh, I say! Do you think 
they’ve killed a spy and taken his 
iiead ? ” 

“ I do.” 

Harry marched straight up to the 
Collector. “Is it true that the Dyaks 
have got a head ? ” he asked. 

“I hafe nodt seen idt,” was the answer. 

“ But Jack thinks he saw it, wrapped 
up in a blue garment of some sort.” 

“ Yack’s eyes may hafe deceived him.” 

“I don’t think they did, Mr. Hertz,” 
said Jack, walking up. “ Look there ! ” 
He pomted to a spot of blood on the path. 

Hertz trod it into the leaves. “ Get on 
—get on 1 ” he said sharply ; and the 
youths let the matter drop. Evidently 
the Collector did not care to be questioned 
about it. 

Hardly half an hour had passed since 
Wo-Sing left on his perilous mission. 
Hertz followed quickly, taking the lead, 
but did not overtake or see him. As they 
approaclicd the town they saw many 
Chinamen with stained clothes, gold- 
workers, apparently going to the meeting. 


j They passed several parties, bnt did not 
I speak to any. Some of the Chinese 
I coming from the east glared ferociously, 
j muttering threats. But the Collector took 
no notice, marching in front between Jack 
and Harry, with their gims on their 
shoulders; the Malays and Dyaks in a 
body, close behind, their weapons ready. 

“ I dink some of dese fellows vere mit 
Wang-lo last night,” commented Hertz. 
“ Idt’s daylight now, my friends ! ” 

Straight through the town they marched 
without a halt to the hefiidquarters of the 
Kumiy into which numbers of Chinamen 
were pouring. 

“ Where does Wang-lo live ? ” Hertz 
asked one of these in Malay. 

The man stared, and pointed to a house 
close at hand with a large verandah in 
front. 

“ Wang-le lives there, foreign devil,” he 
said, and went on. 

“ Dere ve go,” said Hertz, “ budt I dink 
"Wang-lo ish in de Kunsi house now.” 

At the foot of the steps leading to the 
verandah he halted his men. 

“ Shtay^ here, Boy, imd be gareful. 
Yack, Harry', Bounce, gome mit me.” 

W’’ithout the slightest hesitation he 
climbed to the verandali. A door sud¬ 
denly opened, and W’ang-lo himself ap¬ 
peared, meeting his visitors face to face. 

His complexion changed; his burly 
frame shook. But only for an instant. 
He was himself, smiling and bowing, 
before Hertz could address him. 

“ I have to thank you, Wang-lo,” said 
the Collector in Malay, “for y'our kind¬ 
ness in so promptly calling a meeting of 
the Kunsi, I hope you will make every 
inquiry concerning the ‘ blue ’ orchid that 
you can. If you will permit us, we will 
await the result of your questions in your 
house.” 

Wang-lo may have been deceived. He 
acted as if he were. But it was impossible 
to be sure. 

“ The Hajah’s honoured friend is wel¬ 
come,” he said, with a sidelong, down¬ 
ward glance at Boy and his men standing 
erect and soldier-like before the verandah. 

“ I will myself ask the question you wish, 
and I will tell you the result immediately 
after the meeting. Will the Bajah’s 
friend condescend to rest in his servant’s 
chamber ? ” 

“ Wang-lo, I thank you for your hos¬ 
pitality.” 

The big Chinaman led the way into a 
room, and summoned a servant, who 
brought chairs and refreshments—which, 
however, remained untouched on the 
table. 

“ The Bajah’s honoured friend will 
pardon his servant for leaving him for a | 
short time,” "Wang-lo continued; “ they 
wait for me at the Kunsi house.” 

Hertz bowed, and Wang-lo left the 
room and descended to the groimd. 
Hertz followed and watched him—saw 
liim speak to Boy, heard what he said, 
and the Malay’s reply. 

“ "Where is W'^o-Sing ? ” 

“ The Tuan Besar knows. Ask him. 

Wang-lo waddled away. The Collec¬ 
tor smiled, and returned to his com¬ 
panions. 

“Don’t toush dat food,” he said; “idt’s 
probably poisoned.” 

“ Whatever did you say to him ? ” 
Harry asked. “ I never saw a man look 
so surprised.” 


“ I t’anked him for being so goodt ash 
to call a meeting to ashk about de * blue ’ 
orchid. He ashk right enough; so ve do 
two dings adt vonce; make him dink ve 
know nodings about' last night’s vork, 
und learn if any Shinamen hafe seen de 
orchid.” 

“ But he didn’t—how stupid I am!—of 
course he didn’t call the meeting to ask 
about the ‘blue ’ orchid.” 

“ liein ! He probably galled de meeting 
to vam de Kunsi dat Govermnent shpies 
are about.” 

“Well,” said Jack, “if anybody had 
told me last night that to-day we would 
be enjoying the hospitality, such as 
it is, of the leader of those men who 
fired-” 

“ Hush! ” Hertz interrupted; “ de vails 
are t’in bamboo.” 

The door opened, and a girl entered. 
Harry recognised her at once. Li-dah! 
Her face was pale; her eyes swollen. 
She glanced round the room, then clasped 
her hands. 

“ Wo-Sing ! ” she cried. “ Is he 
dead ? ” 

“ No, my dear,” said Hertz, kindly. 
“ He ish safe imd veil, und fery near.” 

“ Where ? Oh, he must go; he will 
be killed if he stay. Father will kill 
him. Tell me where he is that I may 
warn him ? ” 

“ You gould nodt tell him more of de 
danger dan he knows. Wo-Sing ish a 
brafe man; he ish doing his duty now.” 

“ In the house ? ’ ’ almost screamed 

the girl. “ Oh—he will be killed—he will 
be killed! ” 

She sprang towards the door, but Hertz 
was too quick. He reached it first, and 
placed his back against it. 

Li-dali fell on her knees, and clasped 
her hands beseechingly. 

“Let me go to him, I beg you,” she 
pleaded. “ Father will not kUl him with 
me by his side. I will plead for his life.” 

“ No,” said Hertz, not unkindly. 

The girl sprang up like a little tigress. 

“ Stand aside, you foreign demon! ” 
she cried passionately; “I’ll see if 3 'our 
heart is stone! ” 

Swiftly she drew a knife from the 
bosom of her dress, a pretty toy, the hilt 
of gold, jewelled, with a bright, keen 
blade. Hertz extended a long arm, caught 
her wrist, and wrested the dangerous 
plaything from her. 

Then, woman-like, she wept! Hertz 
spoke soothingly, in simple language 
such as he woidd have used to a child, 
which, indeed, she was. 

“ Li-dali, my poor liddle girl, you must 
be goodt, or you vill hurt Wo-Sing. I 
vould let you go if for his goodt. Budt 
idt’s nodt so. He ish in de Kunsi house 
—true, budt he ish veil armed, und he 
knows ve are here. Oudtside ve hafe 
soldiers dat vill die for him if I order idt. 
Wang-lo knows idt, und he dare not kill 
Wo-Sing.” 

The girl looked up quickly, appeased, 
but not less alarmed. 

“Ah, you do not know—you do not 
know 1 Father dare kill you all! You 
do not know him.” 

A keen expression came into the Col¬ 
lector’s eyes. 

“I do know him,” he said sternly. 
“He ish Wang-lo, Chief of de Kunsi, 
Master of de T'ien4i Hu^ in dese parts ” 
—this was a bold guess—*’ gonshpi- 
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rator und traitor! Ja ! I know him. ! 
Let liiiii bcvaro how ho mcddle>i mit rne 
or mine I ” I 

As Hertz mentioned the T'icn-fi, the j 
f^irl hid lier fac^ in her Iiands, tremblin',^ 
violently, rresently she glanced up, a 
scared look in her eyes. 

“ How do you know that 7 ” she gasped. ' 
Wo-Sing does not know that.” 

“ Idt ish enough. I do know idt. Wo- 
Sing knows idt. Und Li-dah, you know 
idt also ! ” 

The girl shivered, and again hid her 
face. Hertz was now sure that Wang-lo 
was the head of the T'icn-ti in Sarawak. 

“ Li-dah,” he went on, “ you lofe Wo- 
Sing, und ho lofes you. Your heart ish 
nodt here, budt mit dose who taught und 
lofed you vhen a shild. Y'ou know do 
Bajah ish in danger, und dose kind friends 
also. You gannot influence Wang-lo to 
make him gifo oop his design, budt you 
must be sure idt gannot sugseed—dat he 
vill lose his life und all dose mit him.” 

Li-dah listened, sobbing. Hertz con¬ 
tinued : 

“ He Rajah egspects you to vam him 
vhen de danger ish near.” 

“ The Rajah is at Singapore,” sobbed 
the girl; “ how can I warn him ? ” 

“You knDW dat^ den? Yell—he vill 
return. If de Rajah ish killed, be sure 
Wo-Sing vill nodt life. You must save 
your lover, or Wang-lo vill make you 
marry Inohi Ch’en. You see I know dat. 
Ve go to Bidi, I dink, negst; den back to 
Sirambau. Vhen de danger ish imminent 
you must varn Wo-Sing. Here are al- 
vays Dyaks adt Bau, und you hafe money 
to pay a messenger. Go now, und dink 
of vhat I hafe said. Do nodt try to see 
Wo-Sing; und be segret. If Wang-lo 
hears dat you hafe talked mit me he vill 
dink nodings of killing you 1 ” 

The girl hurried from the room in an 
agony of fear. Her concern for Wo-Sing 
had evidently blinded her to her own 
danger. 


“ Li-dah has pluck,” said Hertz, quietly. 
“ I dink she voiild hafe shtabbed mo if 
she could —de liddle tigress ! Yell, she 
vill, I dink, hafe de shance to do great 
dings. 1 hope she vill liafe pluck enough 
vhen de time gomes to do dein. Lofe for 
dat bloodt’irsty shkoUum, Wang-lo, vill 
nodt prevent her.” 

Ho passed out to the verandah, and re¬ 
mained there. The others followed him 
with their chairs. 

‘‘ Hafe you heard any dings ? ” he called 
to Boy. 

“ No, Tua«.” 

“ Be silent. Listen for a pistol-shot. 

The Kunsi house was not more than 
fifty yards distant. An uproar, even, 
would be heard distinctly. A loud voice 
speaking was now' and then audible. 
Nothing more. 

Presently, the gold-workers began to 
leave in twos and threes, then in groups 
of a dozen or more, talking quietly to¬ 
gether. They did not come to stare, 
sneer, and threaten; they scarcely looked 
at the strangers. Hertz remarked their 
good behaviour. It was rather unusual. 

“ Dese fellows must hafe had soot’ing 
syrup gifen dem,” he said. “ Wang-lo 
ish nodt altogedder a bad hoonter. He 
know's besser dan to fiighten de deer he 
vants to gatch.” 

But where w'as Wo-Sing? Some hun¬ 
dreds of Chinamen had emerged and 
j w'alked quietly aw'ay. The numbers leaving 
I diminished. Soon they were coming out 
I in tw'os and threes again. No Wo-Sing 
was among them, and no Wang-lo either. 

“ Gan he hafe turned go ward,” Hertz 
murmured, “or vas he murdered on de 
vay ? ” 

Neither. Hertz had but just asked 
those questions when Wo-Sing appeared, 
w'olking between Wang-lo and another 
Chinaman. Hertz, very much surprised, 
descended from the verandah to meet the 
party. Wo-Sing’s face was very pale; 
his right hand w as hidden in his waist- 

(To be eontinueii ) 


band. He removed it w'hen he saw his 
friends, and his face lit up. Wang-lo 
stopped, smiled pleasantly, and bowed. 

“ I have asked the Kunsi assembled 
the question which the Rajah’s honoured 
friend w'ished,” he said. “ The blue 
orchid has been seen in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Bidi. The Rajah’s servant, Wo- 
Sing, heard the answer, and wdll give you 
all particulars. I thought well to take Wo- 
Sing under my care. Not being a member 
of the Kunsi, he w'as in some danger.” 

“Wang-lo, I thank you for your 
valuable information,” said Hertz, bowing. 
“ I thank you again for your care of my 
servant. If w'e find the blue orchid at 
Bidi, and I do not again meet you, the 
Rajah will reward you. Pardon my in¬ 
discretion in sending my servant to the 
meeting, he not being a member of the 
Kunin. Boy, to Bidi—marsch 1 ” 

Wang-lo stood bowing and smiling as 
they passed. Hertz turned suddenly, 
saw the smile change to a look of black 
malignancy, and laughed silently. Then 
he stepped up to Wo-Sing. 

“ Sheer oop, my brafe boy,” he said. 
“ You knew ^ dey hafe told you before. 
I don’t mean about de orchid—you oon- 
dershtand? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” faltered the China “ boy.” 

“ Veil, idt being no news, idt ish nodings 
to trouble ofer. Ve hear your shtory adt 
de first halt. Meanwhile, here ish com¬ 
fort ; I hafe seen Li-dah, und talked mit 
her. She lofes you so veil dat I had to 
prevent her fix)m rushing to de Kunsi 
house to protect you from her fadter. 
She drew a dagger on me because I vould 
nodt let her go. Nefer fear dat she vill 
marry Inch! Ch’en.” 

Wo-Sing drew his sleeve across his 
eyes. 

“That man with Wang-lo was Inchi 
Ch’en,” he said. “ But I don’t care now, 
sir. The T^iendi can do all Wang-lo 
threatened—skin me alive, boil me in 
oil, in molten lead, I don’t care.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—“ THEY CAME UPON A SCENE THAT SEEMED TO FREEZE THE JOT NOTES ON JACK’S LIPS.” 


B efore they retired that night, the 
Crusoe 8 took the precaution not only 
to build a fire closer to the cave, but to 
draw the boat up against the entrance to 
it. They had no desire to be visited dur¬ 
ing the darkness by a hungry crocodile. 
Even in daylight these fearsome reptiles 
are by no means pleasant to encounter 
on a lonely island like this, but at night 
tiiey are fierce and savage to a degree. 

But both Zach and our hero w’ere tired 
to-night, and to a large extent they enjoyed 
an i mmun ity from anxiety, so it is no 
wonder that they slept soundly and 
sweetly too. 

When Jack Ross awoke at last, day¬ 
light was just beginning to break over the 
sea. He could see this from the cave’s 


mouth, and a more lovely sky he had 
never beheld. I can compare the colours 
of the clouds of the horizon to nothing 
save those of a rainbow of exceedingly 
great breadth lying close down over the 
sea. On top of the boat, and silhouetted 
out against this gorgeous skyscape, w'as a 
little dark figure. He sat so still and 
immovable that he might have been taken 
for a canine statue in black marble. It 
was Jack Skye. 

I wonder what the wee fellow was 
thinking about, sitting there so still and 
quiet. Was he listening to the wavelets 
that one after another came tumbling in 
and broke into song on the beach, and 
was he thinking about his far-off Shetland 
home, and all the fun he used to have on 


the wild shores of that rock-girt sea- 
girdled peat moss ? Or was he—but 
there 1 a truce to romance, very likely, 
after all. Jack Skye was merely wondering 
what he should have for breakfast. 

“ Jack ! ” cried his master. 

Jack’s ears had been pricked, but he 
laid them back now quickly enough, and 
next moment he was snuggling up against 
his owner’s breast. 

But Jack Ross felt as fresh as a daisy, 
and had no mind to sleep again. 

Zach too was just waking up, so next 
minute the boy ran out of the cave and 
plunged into the sea. Perhaps doing so 
was risky, he reaUy did not know w'hether 
it W'as or not, nor for the time being did 
he care; the water was so delightfully 

IContinued on page 57a 
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THE PLATFORM FEVER. 

A PIECE FOR RECITATION. 


By Talbot Erle. 

( niuilraliotit by THO.MAS Dowxey.) 



HE Teacher of an 
Elocution Class 
One day took oppor¬ 
tunity to pass 
These excellent and 
terse remarks. He said, 

“ In speaking you should ever 
try to wed 

Your words to actions fit—don’t 
* saw the air ’ 

Too much, as Shakespeare 
says, like those who ‘ tear 
A passion to very rags,’ and 
thereby lose 

The effect they’re aiming at, 
but rather ‘ use 

All gently ’—thus. Still, do not 
be too tame. 

Like some I’ve seen who, from 
a sense of shame. 

Will neither raise the arm, nor 
voice, nor head. 

And when they’ve done you 
scarce know what they’ve 
said. 

For such poor, tim’rous ones 
I’ve this advice: 

When to address the company you rise, 

Forget your audience; he who courage wants 
Should talk as if he talked to cabbage plan ts : 

His mind engaged a hundred leagues away 
Arranging all that he has got to say: 

As when Demosthenes declaims to waves. 

He tells them they are Greeks, and calls them slaves ! 

His soul enrapt, abroad his arms he spreads. 

He cares not if t’warda seas or human heads! 

If, notwithstanding this, your heart, with thumps, 

Proclaims ‘ the audience won't be cabbage stumps 1 ’ 

Stand with your left leg firmly on the ground ; 

A simple thing to do, but ’twill be found 
To soothe the action of your flutt’ring heart. 

Restore your confidence, and grace impart. 

Thus, then, I finish with this counsel sound. 

Mind—keep your left leg firmly on the ground I ” 



*'Counsel sound.” 


The Teacher ceased, the pupils were dismissed. 

And, to the recreation he loved best. 

Each went his way. One only stayed behind; 

A youth named Samson, of inquiring mind. 

Remained to muse on all that had been said, 

And as he mused bright visions filled his head ; 

He paced the room, sat down, rose up again. 

At last broke forth, unable to contain : 

“ Why should not I an orator become. 

Like Bright or Gladstone, Burke or Harry Brougham ? 


Why should I 'not ? I must, I may, I can ! 

For what man has done is to be done by man. 

All these great men wore only learners once! 
P’raps not so very clever —Fm no dunce! 

They all made first attempts—why should net I ? 
On our next Elocution night I’ll try ! 

I’ll show them whether I can speak or no, 

I’ll give a classic piece —con spirito ! 



“ I wonder what would best my powers display ? 
‘ My soul’s in arms and eager for the fray! ’ 
Soliloquy mysterious and terrible ? All right! 

‘ ’Tis now the very witching time of night! ’ 

Or something that with tender interest thrills ! 

‘ My name is Norval, on the Grampian Hills.’ 

‘ Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit ’— 
No, Mr. Milton, you’re too old to suit. 



** What would best my powers display ?' 

‘ Remote, unfriended, solitary, slow. 

Or by the lazy Scheldt or ^—that won’t do. 

‘ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ’ 

But everybody know’s Gray’s Elegy. 

‘ A man he was, to all the country dear ’— 

They’d say, yes, in the country, but not here. 

I know ! the Iliad ! ah, the very thing!— 

‘ Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring ’— 
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When all at once he thought he heard a sound, 

A voice which said, “ Your left leg on the ground I 



He seixed the les: and held !t in the air.** 

He heard, and quick the welcome voice obeyed. 
And now erect he stands, no more dismayed, 
His heart with even pulse serenely beats. 

His eye the audience’ eye with courage meets. 


He waves his hand, as, with a silvery tongue. 

He thus begins old Homer’s mighty song; 

“Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess sing! 

That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain. 

Whose limbs, nnburied on the naked shore, 

Remorseless dogs and hungry vultures tore.” 

Thus he went on, the audience for a time 
Listened, both pleased and patient, to his rhyme; 

But, after twenty minutes of his song, 

They all began to think it rather long. 

One shuffled with his feet, another gaped, 

A third edged t’wards the door, and then escap’d. 

They could not think how he possessed the power. 

This timid one, to hold forth by the hour. 

At last one turn’d, and to his neighbour said: 

“ I’ll stop his mouth, or else I’ll eat my head ! 

I’ve just now learnt where Samson’s strength is found; 
Don’t you remember, Left leg on the ground f 
If once that leg is lifted from the floor, 
lie’ll be as stupid as he was before! ” 

“You’d better,” said his friend, “perform the feat 
“ I will,” he cried ; so, slipping from his seat. 

And crouching low, his way he deftly made 
To where our orator his powers displayed : 

Then, pausing well, to see his aim was fair, 

He seized the leg. and held it in the air ! 

Poor Samson ! all his strength was gone at once, 

For him no more free action, ease, or bounce. 

He looked as stupid as a country clown. 

He stuttered, stammered, stumbled, and—sat down ! 

MORAL. 

Aspiring youth, where’er thou mayst be found, 

Be this-But see ; viy left leg’s off the ground! 

[Exit? 


cool and refreshing, that he could have | 
stayed in for half an hour. But he saw 
Zach getting ready the breakfast, and this 
reminded him that he had what the old 
skipper called a two-horse-power appetite. 
So he got on shore and dressed, then went 
smilingly up to the fire and bade Zach 
good morning. 

“ And what’s to eat ? ” he asked. 

“ The remains of the crab, the remains 
of the kid, biscuit and cocoa.” 

“ Cocoa, Zach ? ” 

“ Sure enough, yes. Ah I I reckon 
ye couldn’t guess all the good things 
that’s in that ’ere box the stooard sent.” 

So presently down they both sat, with 
Jack Skye between them, and every one 
of the three of them confessed he had 
never eaten a better breakfast in his life. 

Then Zach lit up. 

“ But I ain’t going to smoke long. Jack,” 
he said, “ for I calculate on ’avin’ a right 
busy day of it. There’s stores to survey, 
and a site to find for a house, and more 
prospectin’ to be done, and we’ve got to 
kill our dinner too, so nary a one of us 
’ll be idle, you bet.” - 

“ I’m ready, Zach, when yon are.” 

Zach soon put his pipe quietly and care- 
f illy into his pocket, and proceeded to the 
cave’s mouth, followed by Jack. Hero, be¬ 
tween the tw'o of them, they managed to 
shift the great sea-chest more into the 
light. 

It was with no small anxiety they began 
to examine its contents, laying article after 
article on the sand as they took them out. 

On the contents of that sea-chest de¬ 
pended in a great measure their comfort 


JUST LIKE JACK. 

(^Continued from page 667.) 

while they remained on this island, even 
should they be doomed to die here. 

As each article was deposited on the sand 
I Zach made some such pious remark as :— 
“ Thanks to the Giver of all good I ” 

“ Blessin’s on the stooard anyhow.” 

And so on and so forth, for he really 
was a funny fellow. 

“ I really thought now,” he said, as he 
came near to the bottom of the chest, “that, 
from the weight o’ the concern, some o’ 
my speciments would have been enclosed.” 

“ Oh, I see,” he added, “ ere’s a couple o’ 
hatchets and a fine big saw and nails. 
And here’s shot and ammoonition, enufif 
to arm the French. That’s what makes 
the weight. Blessin’s on the stooard. 
And here’s tons o’ tobaccer. Thanks to 
the Giver of every good thing I ” 

And well might Zach pray for blessings 
to fall on the “ stooard,” for surely a more 
mindful valet never lived. Here in this 
box or chest were stored all the necessaries 
of life as well as a few of its luxuries, in¬ 
cluding, mirahile dicta, a bottle of rum, evi¬ 
dently meant to be used in time of sickness, 
if such should befall the skipper or Jack. 

But here too were not only changes of 
raiment for Zach himself, but Jack’s more 
scanty wardrobe also. And Jack’s books 
too. Those, I mean, that Hr. Grant had 
given him. The sending of these must 
I have been suggested to the thoughtful 
steward from the evident value he had 
seen Jack put upon them. 

Last, but not least, rolled in a largo towel 
was a well-thumbed old Bible of Zach’s. 

The very sight of this brought tears to 
the old man’s eyes. 


I “ Now indeed is old Zach happy, and if 
I should die, I hope to breathe my last 
j witli this Book upon my breast. Thanks 
to the Giver of all good I ” 

Everything was now carefully replaced, 
but the Book of Books was placed handy 
on the top of all. 

Then the chest was shut and locked, 
and Zack heaved a sigh of content as he 
once more betook himself into the open air. 

Never a care seemed on the brow of 
either Zach or Jack as they started off into 
the interior of the island about an hour 
I after they had finished surveying stores. 

I A whole score of years appeared to have 
fallen off the shoulders of the skipper. 
He was as merry os a schoolboy starting 
for a holiday ; and, indeed, it would have 
been very difficult to say which of the 
two felt yoimger to-day at heart. 

Were we to put the feelings of Jack and 
his companion on this bright lovely morn- 
I ing into verse, we may suppose the former 
i singing Tupper’s song of sixteen thus:— 

I “All my meadows and hills are green, 

I And rippling waters glance between ; 

I All my bkies are rosy bright, 

I Laughing in triumph at jcsteniight. 

My heart, my heart •ndtliin me swells, 

I Panting and stirring its huiidrcil wells; 

For youth is a noble seed that springs 
! Into the flower of heroes and kings,” 

. And taking the boy by the hand, Zach 
j might have laughingly replied :— 

“ Eye hath not seen, tongue hath not told, 

And car hath not heard it sung. 

How buoyant and bt)ld, though it seem to grow old, 
Is the heart that's for ever young 
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Por ever vonncr, thonuli life’s old age 

Jlath every nerve unstrung; j 

The hoiirt. tlie Iw^art is a lu ritiue i 

That keeps the old man young." 

And fjanihollin" on in front of the two 
of them, barkin*; at the birds and the 
Rlorioiis butterdies tliat, as bi" as pij^^eons, | 
fly from tree llower to tree flower, would 
poor Jack Skye have ha<l nothin" to sin" ? 

Oh, we must let poor wee Jack ISkye 
have one little verse. 

And wo may take it from the poet 
Tupper, as we took the others. Tupper, 
you know’, believed witli Butler, w'lth the 
l\ev. J. G. "Wood—now' alas ! pone from 
anion" us—and with many other eminent ! 
clerpyraen, and other learned savants, that 
there is no reason in the w’orld why the 
lower animals who love us so here on 
earth, and are so faithful and good, may j 
not live to love us in another world. So ; 
Jack might have sung some lines from 
Tupper’s address to his dead dog Sandie:— 

‘•i^hall nohlo fldolity, ronmcrp and lovp, ^ 

01i<>»lienrc and considencc all rot in the proxind ? 

No room l>e found for them boncwth or alwve. 

Nor anyulu'ie else in all the Universe round. I 
Cun Fatherhood cease? Or the Judge be nnjust? 

Or changefiilness mark any counsel of God ? i 
SIiull a butterfly's l)eaiity he lost in the dust? 

Or the skill of a spider lx? cruslieil a.s a clod? j 
I cannot believe it." 

Nor do I believe it, reader. j 

“ It’s a kinder confusin’,” said Zach, as I 
he put his clay pipe out with a bit of moss 
and carefully replaced it in the very inner¬ 
most pocket of his vest. i 

“ What is confusing, Zach ? ” 

Well, I guess it’s a tride confusin’ to 
have sich a sight o’ things to think about > 
all to oncet, as ye might say. Hain’t you i 
been a-considerin’ of our position your¬ 
self? ” 

Jack Ross laughed. | 

Indeed, Zach,” he replied, “ I haven’t 
given it a thought yet, but I mean to— : 
one of these days.” 

Well, I reckon you’ll have plenty o' | 
time before you, lad. So much time 
you’ll be puzzled to know' what to do with I 
the half on’t.” ! 

“ Oh, but I’m going to read and study 
hard, Zach—when I once begin. Because 
a ship is sure to come and take us away 
some day, you know. A ship always 
does in all the stories ever 1 read. | 
Well, if I study, don’t you see, and | 
if I get home before I’m too old, and if 
my dear old uncle is alive, and hasn’t 
forgotten me, he’ll let me go up to com¬ 
pete for a cadetship, and I’ll be sure and 
certain to succeed, and then I’ll enter the 

Navy, and then-” 

“ Then what ? ” said Zach, smiling at I 
the lad’s enthusiasm. | 

“ Why, then- Hurrah ! That’s 

all.” 

“ Ah ! boy, you’re young. Well, Zach 
wouldn’t mind bein’ young again, either. 

I guess youth’s about the most blessed 
kind o’ heritage that can fall to the lot o’ 
anybody. All’s before ye, Jack. Hope’s i 
a-pintin’ wi’ its golden finger to joys to I 
come. Your momin’ sun’s shinin’, and | 


its rays nro a-fidlin’ on your heart. Y'our 
barque o’ life is newly launched. And it’s 
away and away to a fairyland you’re 
a-sailin’ to, ain’t it now. Well, may 
Heaven give you gladness and health! 
That’s old Zach’s blessin’, and old Zach’s 
barque is soredy battered, and seekin’ an¬ 
other harbour—the harbour of everlasting 
rest.” 

Zach’s word.s somewhat saddened the 
boy. He laid his hand on the skipper’s 
bony knee —they were both sitting on the 
sand—patted it a little, and let it rest 
there. But he changed the subject. 

“Zach,” he said, “ have ever you been 
to the islands in these latitudes before ? ” 

“ Bless the boy, yes. Not these very 
islands. I reckon white men ne’er 
dropped anchor anywheres ’ere. Came 
wi’ notions, I did; beads and cloth and 
sich. Bartered them with the natives, 
for shells and speciments.” 

“ And can you talk the language ? ” 

“Language differs in different tribes, 
but there’s a sameness. ’Sides, boy, 
old Zach has the gift o’ tongues. Wish 
now I’d done more good with it.” 

“ Are they savages ? ” 

“Well, I reckon you’d have to go to 
another planet for something one size 
more savage. ’Tain’t only savage they 
are, they’re cannibals and human sacri- 
ficers, and head hunters.” 

“ Head hunters ? ” said Jack Ross 
aghast. 

“ Ay, lad, there ain’t a milder name for 
the game.” 

“But what do they do it for? ” 

“ For pleasure,” replied Zach, smiling 
grimly. “ Same as your English squires 
go after the' poor foxes for their tails. 
Heads or tails, Jack. Seems to me like 
it’s much the same. The savageness is 
down there, deep in the hearts of the 
cannibals and country squires, and it 
must out.” 

“ And now% lad,” he continued, “ I 
counsel a move, and a bit o’ prospecting. 
Old Zach doesn’t mean to be idle. For 
look ye here, there’s the ’gators in 
Crocodile Creek. Now I don’t reckon 
w’e’re safe in that cave, cosy though it be. 
Oh, yes, there’s the boat, and there’s Jack 
Skye ; but supposin’ the ’gators attack in 
force. Why, it ain’t goin’ to be that boat, 
nor Jack Skye either, that’s goin’ to scare 
’em away. I don’t want to frighten you, 
mind. But—well, w'e’ll plan a house, and 
a bit o’ decent fortification, and trust all 
else to the Giver of all good. Come, 
lad.” 

Jack Skye jumped up, and evinced his 
joy at the prospect of a ramble by taking 
a wild circular race round and round 
them in the sand. 

Before they started inland, Zach took 
his companion by the shoulder, and turned 
him round face to the sea. 

“ D’ye notice them gulls,” he asked, 
“ perched on something ? ” 

“Y’es.” 

“AVhat d’ye reckon they’re perched 
on ? ” 

“ A bit of seaweed, I suppose.” 

“ Nary a bit. They’re perched on the 

{To he continued.) 


dorsal fins of sharks. And they’re wait¬ 
in’ and watchin’.” 

“ Waiting and watching ? ” said Jack, 
a cold shudder running down his spine. 

“ That’s ’bout os near as I can put it. 
Now' listen; there’s a father and a 
son shark out yonder. Son’s big enough 
to swallow' you. Father could strike old 
Zach dow’n—folded up like. Maybe 
what I’m Bgoin’ to tell you is only 
’raagination ye’ll say; but it’s a kind o' 
’magination that’s got truth in it, and 
don’t you forget it. 

“Father shark W’ere there early this 
mornin’ and he saw you a-bathin’. Didn’t 
like to come too close, through fear o’ 
groundin’ like. Soon’s he meets the 
young un: 

“ ‘ Say, sonny,’ says he, * what d’ye 
think I saw to-day ? 

“ ‘ Couldn’t say,’ says sonny. ‘ Some 
yoimg ’gators.’ 

“ ‘ Better ’n that.’ 

“ * A dead sailor.’ 

“ ‘ Better’n that.’ 

“ * Couldn’t guess then. 

“ ‘ Why, a little white boy, all alive and 
full o’ warm blood.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, how nice. Of course he was good 
to eat.’ 

“ ‘ Didn’t catch him. Goin’ to, though. 
Good to eat? Why, better’n anything. 
Used to have ’em every momin’ for break¬ 
fast oncet. Yum I Yum I Y’^es, sonny, we’ll 
wait and watch.’ 

“ ‘ Ain’t there two on ’em, faither ? * 

“ ‘ O’ny one, sonny. O’ny one for me. 
But, ere’8 a big old long un. Y’’ou can 
have him, but I reckon, sonny, you’ll find 
him tough.' 

“ That w'as the conversation, Jack.” 

“ So I suppose,” said Jack, “ I musn’t 
bathe there again to-morrow ? ” 

“ No,” said Zach, with a humorous 
twinkle in liis eyes. “ I reckon ye hadn’t 
better. I’d try Crocodile Creek, if I were 
you, for a change. The ’gators would 
make 3 ’e right w'elcome, Jack.” 

Away they went now tow'arda the 
interior, the intention of Zach being to 
explore a forest-clad glen among the hills, 
in which he thought of erecting a hut. 

Young Jack Ross’s heart was filled with 
a rare feeling of joy, for which he could 
not account. It was born in all likelihood 
of the beauty of the morning, of the blue¬ 
ness of sea and sky, of the glorious sun¬ 
shine, of the balmy bracing air, and of 
the gladsomeness he saw ever^'where 
around, in trees, in flowers, in bright- 
winged birds and butterflies, even in the 
insects that crept and crawled on the 
ground or filled the air with their drowsy 
hum. 

Jack could no more help sin^ng than 
yonder happy bird could, whose nest and 
yoimg were hanging from a neighbouring 
bough. 

Thej’ had hardly walked a mile, how¬ 
ever, from the sea^ore, when in a kind of 
green glade in the midst of a wild wood¬ 
land they came upon a scene that seemed 
to freeze the very joy notes on Jack’s now 
trembling lips. 
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THE BOTS OF BIBCHWELL HAIL. 

By Burnett Fallow. 


I HATE hinted that we were guilty of break¬ 
ing bounds—once to our cost. It is not 
much of a story, but the moral is a good one. 
We had it firmly impressed on our—bodies. 
Boys, I know, don’t take naturally to 
moralists. I am not going to pose as one. 
The moral contained in the present story is 
too obvious to need further comment from 
me. To the right-minded boy it will convey 
all I intend: others will probably share the 
same fate as befel us. 

Soon after the “ tub experience,” the 
Doctor and Mr. Green had a slight difference 
of opinion. The subject on which they 
differed was an interesting one—Tommy 
Green. Tommy was visited by condign 
punishment by Dr. Strong for a breach of 
school rules, and a task was set him which 
he was supposed to do before going home. 
Tommy thought he could afford to disobey j 
the Doctor’s mandate. We thought he was , 
very clever when he took his hat before the 
Doctor’s eyes, and left the school. A note 
from the now really angry Doctor followed 
in his wake, suggesting that Mr. Green should 
send the young hopeful back. Instead of 
doing so he brought him. Tommy had 
evidently made his story good; for Mr. 
Green gave notice for his son to leave at the 
end of the term. 

Of course Mr. Green was in the wrong: 
though wCy at the time, considered him in 
the right, and wished our parents would 
follow his example. The incident I am 
about to record necessitated our writing to 
ask this favour. Somehow, as you shall 
hear, “ it didn’t come off.” 

The next half-holiday the Doctor issued a 
terrible fiat—we were not, under dire penalty, 
to again visit Fairholme Farm. It was the 
death-blow to our enjoyments. Our indigna¬ 
tion almost caused us to break out into open 
rebellion. It did quite at last. But it was 
more the power of attraction than wilful 
disobedience. I am not attempting to offer 
excuses, because none would avail. We 
disobeyed—and took the consequences. 

I have elsewhere pictured to you how we 
were wont to conduct ourselves at “ Liberty 
Place.” You can easily imagine how a 
month’s confinement in the school precincts 
and “ tame surroundings ” made us long for 
“Scenes in strong remembrance set ]" 

In short, we began to pay clandestine visits 
to the farm. These visits were paid when 
we had been informed by Green, who attended 
school regularly now, his parents would be 
from home. One day they changed their 
minds, and Mr. Green ordered us off. We 
thought him hareh—perhaps he was—or he 
may not have wished to give us encourage¬ 
ment. The incident caused the following 
note to be delivered to the Doctor:— 

Dear Sir,—After what transpired at my last visit, I 
am under the painful necessity of requesting you to 
keep your boys within bounds. 

TlIOMiVS Greex. 

This communication elicited the following 
reply from the principal:— 

Dr. Strong presents his compliments to Mr. Green, 
and informs him that It is against his positive com¬ 
mands that his !/oun47 hold any communica¬ 

tion with Mr. < ;re<.‘irs son wliatcvcr. He ako wishes 
it to he understood, onet^ for all, that the existing un¬ 
pleasantness is not of his .seeking. 

It being clear we had broken bounds, a 
thousand lines each found us employment 
for our spare time. We were also promised 
a severe caning if we offended in like manner 
again. So we forcibly expressed our ap¬ 
preciation of the principal’s magnanimity 


VI.—BREAKING BOUNDS. 

j (behind his back), and tried to content our- 
I selves with the cricket field and, on half¬ 
holidays, other “ slow ” resorts. Thus the 
I weeks dragged on until we reached the 
I middle of the term. 

At last came the memorable day—very 
i memorable it was, too! Green brought 
1 word that haying had commenced. Now we 
seemed to have contracted the idea that Mr. 
Green could not do his haying properly 
without our assistance. What fun we used 
to have, too, rolling in the sweet-smelling 
hay; burying each other; riding in the 
empty waggons; and generally getting in the 
way! Oh, it was glorious ! And now it was 
forbidden fruit. Truly the temptation was 
great—and we fell. 

A consultation was held, when it was 
carried, nem. con., that it was worth risking 
a caning to have one good spree among the 
hay. We did not take the parlour boarders 
into our confidence, for out of school they 
went their way and we ours. So having 
ascertained that Mr. Green would be at 
market tliat day, and not home until a late 
hour in the evening, we laid our plans ; and, 
until the last, had no idea that anything had 
gone wrong. 

It was two o’clock before dinner was out 
of the way, and we presentable for going out. 
Drawn up in a row before the Doctor, we 
were subjected to a critical examination. 

“Cricket!” cried Dr. Strong. “What ^ 
are you thinking of, boys? ” 

“ Well, sir,” replied Jack, “ we are feeling 
vre would like a change.” Which was literally 
true. 

“ You will find it very hot—oppressively | 
so. Far better go for a nice walk in the cool i 
shade of the woods, or take an instructive I 
book and recline ’neath the spreading 
branches of some forest giant. Hem ! But 
please yourselves, boys—only keep in 
bounds.” 

Perhaps he thought the gentle reminder 
called for ; at any rate he spoke in all kind¬ 
ness, and for our good. 

“ I think we would rather keep to cricket, 
sir,” said Jack Brag, looking so innocent. 

“ Very well; only mind you do not over- 
j exert yourselves.” 

1 “ I have never done so yet, sir,” was the 

1 winsome reply. 

I “ Certainly not at your lessons, Brag! ” 

I responded the Doctor, grimly. 

Jack got very red in the face, and the Doctor 
abruptly went indoors. We trooped away 
to the cricket field, some of us (I can speak 
for myself) feeling our consciences prick in 
a very suggestive way. 

“What next?” a boy named Westlake 
asked. 

j “ Why, cricket, of course,” said Jack. “ We 
came out to play cricket, and cricket we are 
going to play.” 

“But-” 

“ We can talk about that after.'^ 

So the wickets were pitched, sides chosen, 
and both sides had an innings. Somehow, 
j we all got out with “ ducks.” And in a re- 
I markably short space of time! Then, picking 
I up our jackets, we started off, by a circuitous 
I route, in the direction of Fairholme, leaving 
I wickets, bats, pads, and ball to take care of 
' themselves. 

I We found Tommy Green in a jubilant state. 
The cause was soon explained. He had won 
over his mother, and tea was to be served 
at an early houl in the haying-field. Then 
we set up a cheer, which Jack afterwards 
declared travelled to the schobl and betrayed 


us. Considering his voice was loudest of any, 
I think he might have taken credit for the 
betrayal, and M the punishment. 

Talk of wild Indians—they were not in it! 
Of course, I am alluding to the way we 
conducted ourselves. We went fairly off our 
heads, and gave free vent to the animal 
spirits which had been bottled up until they 
had to find vent somewhere. Even the men 
stopped their work to survey us with wonder¬ 
ing eyes, and one old fellow asked his mate 
confidentially: “ Be that t’ way they ’haves 
at t’ skule ? ” 

Then came the tea. And such a tea! 
True the insects would hop into our cup; 
but Jack declared it gave additional flavour. 
A large cloth, spotlessly white, was spread 
under a great elm. Mary Ann handed 
round the good things where we could not 
help ourselves. Mrs. Green poured out the 
tea, all the time upbraiding us for breaking 
bounds; and yet, in her heart, I believe she 
could not see anything very wrong in her 
kindness. There were hcautifid slices of 
home-made bread, home-made butter, cheese, 
cakes, buns, tarts. But I shall only be setting 
your mouths watering if I enumerate any 
more of the good things. I am ashamed to 
say how much we ate—I’ll 'not say. Podgy 
Smith was a caution. Perspiration streamed 
down his face, and dropped from sundry 
prominent points. The heat ? Of course it 
was— and our late activity had madfl the “ pot 
boil” with a vengeance. 

“ Another tart, Master Smith ? ” said Mrs. 
Green persuasively. 

“ Er—no—yes—that is, half a one, please, 
ma’am.” 

“ Ain’t he a caution ! ” said Jack, nudging 
me. “ Look at him. I tell you what it is,” 
confidentially ; “you keep your eye on him 
— he'll burst presently 1 ” 

Well, he didn’t—but I have always felt 
sure in my own mind he had a very narrow 
escape. 

Too soon, alas! the enjoyment came to 
an end. The declining sun warned us that 
tea was even now on the table at Birch well, 
waiting our presence. The Doctor might 
eat it all himself for what we cared. How¬ 
ever, we must put in an appearance, “ just 
for the look of the thing.” Mary Ann 
gathered up the fragments, one basket 
holding them easily. We shook hands all 
round with Mrs. Green— and Tommy. 

“ I know I have done wrong, having yon 
here,” she said; “ and Mr. Green will, I fear, 
be dreadfully angry, but I can refuse my 
dear son nothing.” 

“Do you think, ma’am,” said Jack, in the 
blunt w'ay which, somehow, always made 
him friends, “ if anything were to happen to 
Tommy, you could adopt another boy? ” 

“ Dear me — no I Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Nothing much, ma’am—only I chought, 
if you could, some day when Tommy comes 
to school, he might never return." 

“Oh, you wicked boyl ” shaking her 
finger menacingly at him. 

He laughed his merry, boyish laugh, then, 
waving his cap as a parting farewell, set off 
for the school, at a pace wdiich, we imitating 
it, soon left poor Podgy struggling along in 
great distress a long way behind. However, 
by the time we had collected our cricketing 
gear, he came up, panting violently, and, 
feeling an apology was due to us, dolefully 
said, “ It was that last half-tart did it! ” 

We crowded into the playground—and 
found the Doctor awaiting our arrival. This 
looked ominous. A frown was on his brow, 
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r.nd his mouth set in a stem expression. He 
eyed us grimly, and we suddenly grew un- I 
usually chilly for the time of year. I 

“So you have returned at last?” he I 
said. 

“ Ye-es, sir.” 

“ Game lasted rather longer than usual, 

I suppose ? ” 

“ N-no, sir.” 

“ Then pray explain the delay. Tea has 
been kept waiting twenty minutes.” 

We had no explanation to offer. 

“ Now it was strange I should take a 
fancy to step over to the cricket field to j 
watch your game,” said Dr. Strong, calmly— 
vci'j/ calmly. “ But I thought it stranger to I 
find the wickets deserted. I naturally drew j 
iny own conclusion—that you were out of 
bounds. Was it not so ? ” 

Our guilty looks supplied the answer. 

“ Come into the schoolroom,” cried the 
Doctor; “ I will cane the whole school! ” 

And he did! 

That night the late delivery of letters was 
augmented by twenty extra epistles, each ad¬ 
dressed to our respective parents, telling our 
troubles, and asking to be taken away from 
school at once. We got the boy who cleaned 


our boots, etc., to post them for us. There | 
was a slight difficulty about stamps, the , 
supply being scarce, and pocket-money | 
scarcer ! It was strange ! but the unstamped 
letters were never answered ! Doubtless the | 
Postmaster-General, or some other impor¬ 
tant official, was gratified by their perusal; j 
for, as I afterwards ascertained, none of the | 
parents of the boys out of stamps troubled < 
to pay the extra postage. Their excuse was 
they did not recognise the writing. Remem- | 
bering the circumstances under which they 
were written, I do not think it is to be 
vrondered at! 

A word as to the Doctor's modus operandi. 

It was unique of its kind. Pie stood on one 
foot, and placed the other on a fonu. The 
culprit lay across his knee .... further 
description is unnecessary. t 

We were sent supperless to bed. After all, | 
it was an act of kindness, for, as Jack 
grumbled, “the forms were jolly hard.” | 
The fat boy took his punishment kindly, and , 
did not seem to mind it nearly as much as , 
the loss of his supper. 

“ What are you grinning at. Podgy ? ” 
cried Jack, turning fiercely upon the smiling 
prodigy*. 

{Toh« contiHued.) 
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“ Nothing much,” the grin expanding. 
“ I’ve been thinking there is an advantage 
in being at the bottom of the class.” 

“ Don’t see it myself.” 

“No? Well, you happened to be at the 
top of the class to-day (by a fluke, it’s true), 
and you came first to-night. I was at the 
bottom of the class, and came last'’ 

“ Don’t see the drift. ’ 

“But you felt it; he laid it on pretty thick 
first off. Then I fancy his arm tired, or his 
leg—you know I ain’t a light weight —and, 
he, he ! I only had one cut.” 

“Fellows like you always are favoured,” 
growled Jack, getting very carefully into bed. 

Out of evil came good. When the story 
reached Mr. Green’s ears, he, like the honest 
Englishman he was, came over to see the 
Doctor. Both agreed they had been ha.sty, 
and a reconciliation took place. Fairholme 
P'arm was again put in bounds ; and, I think, 
wisely. Such was the attraction it had for 
us that I honestly believe we might other¬ 
wise have broken bounds again. 

Afta- the reconciliation took place, I don’t 
think the Doctor was sorry we had so 
offended: we were (Podgy Smith excepted) 
for some time after ! 


HOW TO BUILD A RACING AND CRUISING CATAMARAN. 

By E. Barclay Nixon. 



HE catamaran is 
a combination 
of the raft and 
canoe, being in 
fact a craft 
formed by two 
perfect boats or 
pontoons, con¬ 
nected together 
parallel to each 
other by cross 
beams which 
support the 
cage or well for 
the crew. The 
advantage of 
this craft is, 
that almost any 
breadth may be 
obtained with 
little increase 
in the displace¬ 
ment or bulk 
immersed in the water ; of 
course, the wider a vessel 
is, the greater resistance 
she will have to being 
heeled by the pressure of 
wind on the sails. It will 
be apparent to any one th at 
increase of displacement 
or bulk of hull means a 
corresponding increase in expenditure of 
materials, labour, and money, and so a cata¬ 
maran would seem to be a particularly eco¬ 
nomical craft, in consequence of the large sail 
spread given for a small displacement. 

This is not the first occasion on which the 
subject of building catamarans has been 


CHAPTER I.—PRELIMINARY. 

approached in the “ B. O. P.” Some years 
since, directions were given for building them. 

In the method then shown the twin boats 
were constructed of canvas stretched over a 
wooden framework, and the connecting 
platform was perfectly rigid. This rigidity 
would be of little moment where there is but 
a small sail spread, and consequent low rate , 
of speed; but increase the sail spread and 
make the craft a clipper, and this rigidity | 
of the connecting framework becomes fatal, , 
as the contrary motions of the waves would | 
strain the hulls or the connections and the 
bow of one boat might be diving into a wave 1 
while the bow of the other would be raised 1 
high out of the water. The method of con¬ 
struction explained in the following chapters 
has regard to this, and allows the hulls 
within due limits their independent mo¬ 
tions. 

The original catamaran in reality consist's 
of two bundles of bamboos lashed together 
by pliable cross beams, and is almost 
unbreakable, unsinkable, and uncapsizable ; 
therefore, if any alterations be made with the 
intention of improving the speed or appear¬ 
ance, they should be subject to the one 
essential quality of all sea-going craft, namely 
safety. Although an amateur would not 
wish to undertake ship building, yet a cruise 
on the briny possesses the greatest attraction 
to all, and once fairly afloat every English 
boy becomes inspired with the old Viking 
yearning to wander far from shore; and as 
this is rather an acrobatic feat to undertake 
in a canoe, choose a catamaran. Then when 
yachts and other small fry are fleeing to 
shelter, hoist sail and go for an easy cruise 
outside the bay. Oh! there is a month’s j 


work to be done before hoisting sail, and 
remember all through that it is to be a racing 
craft you are building, also unbreakable and 
uncapsizable. The summary of the work 
to be done amounts to this in simple lan¬ 
guage. Obtain a well-shaped canoe, and split 
it down the centre through stem and stern- 
post along the keel; mend the open side of 
each half with a flat board, and fasten them 
like sledge runners to the dining-table, hav¬ 
ing previously obtained your father’s assist¬ 
ance to saw off the table’s legs, and then it 
is almost complete. 

Your brother objects to his canoe being so 
treated—really ! Your father mentions con¬ 
sequences very untoward, if any attempts be 
made on that table ! Well, the alternative 
is to build your own canoe, in two halves 
to save the splitting, and a table of rather 
different construction. But if your cata¬ 
maran is to be worthy the dignity and name 
of a racing craft, the boats must be turned 
out with really “fine lines ” ; and with this 
end in view, and that I may more clearly 
describe each part, commence by having a 
good clear plan to work from, generally 
spoken of as the design. The following 
instruments will be required. The cost is 
trifling. 

Scale 1 inch to the foot, French curve, w'ith 
as many curves as possible, thin vulcanite 
spline or penning batten to draw long curves, 
set square, T square, and sundries, such as 
an H. H. H. pencil, drawing-board, pins and 
paper, some five’s sewing needles (to keep 
spline in position), and a pair of small pliers 
to fix the needles. Baker’s, High Holbom, 
will supply all these for 5s. 

{To be conli'iued.) 
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THE THBOWIHO STICK. 

By Somerville Gibnet. 


A GOOD many years ago, when “ the first 
Australian eleven,” consisting, with the 
exception of Lawrence, their captain, entirely 
of aborigines, were in this country, I was much 
struck by some of their performances, among 
them the specimen of native warfare, and 
how they could discharge their spears almost, 
if not quite, as far as their arrows—at any 
rate, a much longer distance than could be 
done by the unaided arm. These immense 
throws created a good deal of w’onder among 
the spectators until they recognised how they 
were effected, which was by means of what, 
in England, is known by the name of the 
“throwing stick.” 

My brother and I were greatly taken with 
this display, and directly we had the oppor¬ 
tunity we set to work to imitate it; and 
now, thinking some boys may like to experi¬ 
ment in the same direction, I will give you 
the benefit of our experience. 

The spears were easily managed. We were 
in tlic country at the time, and cut ourselves 
some straight ash saplings, and, I think, 
willow” w’ands, about five to five and a half 
feet in length, and about the thickness of a 
man’s finger. Wo w’ere particular to get | 
them as straight as possible, because on this j 
quality a good deal of their success in flight | 
depended. They must not be too light, or i 
the wind, if there is any, will take them. | 
At the thicker end we cut a point, so that 
when they came down they stuck upwards in 
the ground, and could be more easily found. 

For the throwing stick w'e selected a 
pretty stiff shoot of some tree that grew 
straight for about eighteen inches or two 
feet out of another branch. A glance at the 



8ketoh, fig. 1, will show what I mean. This 
we cut from the parent stem at the dotted 


lines, and obtained an implement as seen in 
fig. 2. With our knives we trimmed this 



FIG.2. 


down to the dotted lines, and hollowed a 
little cup in the fork, large enough to receive 
the butt end of the spear, and the throwing 
stick was complete. 

To use it, it was necessary to fit the butt end 
in the cup, and then hold the shaft of the 
throw'ing stick with three fingers, w'hile the 
spear was supported by the finger and thumb 
of the same hand. In making the throw all 
you had to remember was to loose the pressure 
of the finger and thumb on the spear, and con¬ 
tinue that of the three fingers on the throw¬ 
ing stick, otherw’ise spear and stick would 
I remain in your hand, or fly off together. But 
i some of my readers may say, “This is all 
I very well, but how does it account for the 
extra distance thrown ? You don’t use any 
more force.” True, you don’t use any more 
force in a way, but you gain more power. 
The throwing stick adds the distance from 
I your hand to the cup where the butt end 
! of the spear rests, on to the length of your 
arm, for the momentum is applied to the 
spear at this point, and not where you hold it 
with your finger and thumb—and any one 
knows the advantage a long-armed man or boy 
has over one possessed of short arms in throw¬ 
ing, strength and knack of course being equal. 
There is another form of the throwing stick, 
but it is not a stick at all, only a piece of 
string with a knot at the end of it. Some of 
my readers who have resided in London 
during recent years may have seen this 
dodge employed by an herculean negro 
with a good-humoured face, and his ears 
pierced so thoroughly that he can pass a 
knife, handle and all, through the holes. 
This performer generally selects the entrance 
to a quiet street, where he does not stand so 


much chance of being “ moved on ” by 
Bobby, and then, having indulged in some 
wonderful “patter,” promising most extra¬ 
ordinary marvels, and having wheedled as 
many coppers out of the pockets of the 
spectators as possible, he produces a bundle 
of w'hite willow wands, about a foot or a little 
more in length, and the thickness of a pen¬ 
holder. From it he selects one, and, having 
I straightened it, he gives the string a twist 
round it, and directly afterw'ards, if your 
eyesight is good, you may trace its flight 
over the housetops in the far distance. It 
certainly is an extraordinary throw, but it is 
one that any boy can manage for himself 
I with a little practice. The string should bo 
i of medium thickness, firmly twisted, but not 
stiff. Take a piece of this a little over a foot 
! in length, and make a knot at one extremity, 
and your throwing apparatus is ready. 

When you wish to make a throw, twist the 
knotted end of your string round the wand 
some inches from the end, winding some of 
I the other end of the string round your hand 
until the string being tight you can hold the 
wand about the middle. By adjusting the 
string as shown in fig. 3, placing the long 
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end over the knot, you will make it grip 
the wand perfectly tightly as long as you 
keep the string taut; but the moment it is 
slackened, as it is when that part comes 
over your hand in its discharge, it comes 
undone, and leaves the wand of itself. The 
string acts the part of the throwing stick. 
Of course no accuracy can be obtained with 
these wands, but I have seen this string 
arrangement applied to those darts with the 
folded paper wings, which evei’y school-boy 
knows how to make, when they flew veiy 
straight and with tremendous force. In 
reality all these dodges are of the same 
nature as the old-fashioned sling, in that they 
^d length to the arm used in the discharge. 


HINTS ON CHOOSINa PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, AND BEGINNING WORK AS AN AMATEUR. 


By R. a. R. Bennett, b.a., 

Author of “//oir to make a Simple Hand Camera^ '^Photographic Developersf etc., etc. 


A nd this introduces us to another feature 
which is well-nigh essential to the success 
of your camera, and that is the swing-hack. 
This consists, usually, of two brass supports 
at the side, and hinges at the bottom, 
whereby the back frame can be inclined at 
an angle to the baseboard, and fixed in that 
position by screws at the sides. The object 
of this is twofold:— 

First—if we have to photograph a scene 
in which we want our lens to be at its 
quickest, and yet want objects in the fore- 
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ground, and others in the backgioand, to be 
in focus, we should have to use a small stop, 
and this would make the required exposure 
longer, and thus ruin our design. But with 
the swing-back carefully adjusted, we can 
get both the objects that are close and those 
far away in focus with the largest stop, or 
“ full aperture,” of the lens, because, ob¬ 
viously, if the glass is inclined, the top is 
closer to the lens than the bottom, and con¬ 
sequently the focus required for top and 
bottom is adjusted to suit the focus required 


for far and near objects. But the chief use 
of the swing-back is the 

Second—when we have to tilt the camera 
to get in all our object. Thus the back would 
bo thrown out of the perpendicular, with the 
result previously mentioned; but we now 
swing the back till the level fastened on the 
top proclaims that it is vertical, and then 
(as the picture is now out of focus) put in 
small stops until all is sharp, and proceed 
to take the picture. 

Now the third point to which I shall direct 





your attention is that the camera must be 
capable of shutting up so that the front is 
held by the base, when requiretl, quite close 
(say about 2 inches) from the back screen. 
This is for wide-angle lenses, which are what 
is called “ short-focus,” that is to say, have 
to be very close to the plate. And when thus 
closed the baseboard must not project far 
beyond the front of the camera, or, if the 
lens is ten/ wide-angle, it will come into tlie 
picture and cut off the bottom. It is, there¬ 
fore, a great feature to be desired in a camera 
that, in addition to the front moving up to 
the back, the back should be capable of 
moving up to the front if required, thus the 
lens can be fixed near the front edge of the 
baseboard, and the back moved up to it. 
This method entirely avoids the aforesaid 
difliculty. 

As far as possible you should choose a 
camera which can be fixed up ready for 
work at a moment’s notice, as very often 
there is no time to be lost if one is to catch 
a certain effect which one wishes for. 

The front of the camera must of course 
bo moved by rack and pinion; in these 
advanced days hardly any camera is moved 
otherwise, so further remarks on that head 
are unnecessary. It should also have a 
‘‘ reversing back ” in preference to turning 
the camera on its side, which is a very 
clumsy arrangement. The “ reversing back ” 
enables you to put in slide or screen either 
horizontally or vertically at a moment’s 
notice. All good cameras have this fitting. 
The slides ought to be held back by spring 
catches when in their right position in the 
grooves, so that you cannot pull out the 
slide when pulling out the shutter. The 
want of this attachment frequently ruins 
many plates on one day, if care be not 
taken. 

Finally, the camera ought to be light \ 
other things being ecjual, buy the lightest 
you can get, and you will not regret it. It 
makes a vast deal of difference on a hot day 
in July whether you have to carry a bag 
weighing, with its contents, about 21 lbs., or 
whether it only weighs 0 lbs., the former of 
which weights is that of some of the heavier 
“ kits,” and the latter that of some of the 
lighter ones. This is for half-plate size. 

The tripod is generally included in the 
camera, and also three “double backs” or 
dark slides. You ought not to have fewer 
than three of the latter, or you will continu¬ 
ally find that you w’aste a plate or two or 
something that does not matter, and that 
something you would particularly have liked 
turns up five minutes later. This may, of 
course, happen, however many plates you take, 
but the more you have the less likely it is 
to happen. I take it that six is a convenient 
number, allowing freedom of choice, and yet 
not being more than one can conveniently 
carry without help, in addition to the rest of 
one’s impedimenta. 

If no tripod is included with the camera 
you will have the larger range to select from. 
1. Rapidity of putting up ; 2. Portability ; 
and 3. Stability, are the three chief requisites 
for a tripod. Unfortunately, 2 and 3 are not 
easily combined, those which fold most 
being least steady, for obvious reasohs. I 
think a fourfold stand is a good type, but 
many think a threefold one better. Watson’s 
“ Cyclist ” tripod (Watson and Son’s, 313, 
High Holbom, London, w.c.) is a very good 
specimen of fourfold stand, and is the one 
I use myself, so I can speak of it from ex¬ 
perience. A specimen of threefold stand 
is Perken, Son, and Rayment’s telescopic 
and folding stand. A very well known stand 
is Ashford’s patent (J. Ashford, 179, Aston 
Road, Birmingham), said to be the most 
rigid in the market; but it has only two folds. 
The latest novelty at the time I write this is 
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Adams’ new instantaneously-self-setting-up 
stand (.\dams and Co., 26 Charing Cross 
Road, London, w.c.); this remarkable in¬ 
vention only needs to be taken by the top 
and held at arm’s length, whereupon the legs 
instantly fall into their places, and the stand 
therefore erects itself and is ready for use in 
a moment. The stand is well spoken of, but 
I have not actually tried it myself. 

You will require a case to hold your 
I camera, slides, lenses, shutter, and top of 
tripod, besides any other smaller accessories 
you may elect to carry with you. The cases 
vary in style and price ; if you are not strong, 
I recommend an ordinary canvas one, the 
leather ones are usually exceedingly heavy. 
I They nearly all are made either square or 
I long shaped. I prefer the square ones; they 
have a division in the middle, on one side of 
I which goes the camera, and on the other side 
j the rest of your paraphernalia. You had 
I better purchase the case from the man you 
I buy the camera from, as he is sure to make 
I cases exactly to fit it. 

As to the shutter, you ought to have one 
that w’ill work either instantaneously or for 
j “ time ” exposures at will. There is such an 
innumerable number of styles, methods of 
I working, and prices, that you must compare 
I them for yourself. If you want one to work 
I automatically at stated speeds, say 1 
second, ^ second, J second, and so on, you 


I will find Newman’s patent a good one, but 
it is rather a heavy shutter. If you want to 
calculate slow speeds for yourself, and wish 
I the shutter to work of itself at higher rates, 
you had better get the “ Thornton-Pickard ” 
time and instantaneous shutter, which is 
light and easily fixed to the lens, works 
I either “ time ” or “ instantaneous ” at will 
I by merely altering a little lever at the side, 

I and is on the “ roller blind ” principle, which 
! is usually considered the best by experts. 
I You can have an arrangement fixed by which 
I you can tell the speed of the higher rates if 
I you like. In my opinion this is far and aw’ay 
the best shutter for the average worker, and 
is considerably cheaper than most kinds. I 
I have used it myself for some time, and have 
I never known it fail to work properly. Either 
I of these shutters can be got through any large 
I dealers, and most small ones keep one, or 
j both, in stock. 

As it is very w’ell known that some writers 
I are not averse to praising manufacturers’ 

, goods after having received a “ quid pro quo ” 
from the makers themselves, or to singing the 
praises of articles in which they themselves 
have a pecuniary interest, I wish to state 
here that I am in no w’ay interested in the 
sale of any photographic apparatus of any 
sort, shape, or form, and that no one whoso 
goods I have mentioned in this paper is 
aware of the fact that I am wanting it at all. 


(To be conltnued.) 
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A LAD OP LEAHNIXO. 

By R. S. Warrkx-Bklu 

Hk can spin off Latin verbs. 

Wax classical in herbs. 

Write sanguinary details of each Carthaginian war, 
Boat his master at “Arith.” 

Find mistakes in Bamanl Smith— 

But at cricket I regret to say tlmt “nought’s" his 
highest score 1 

Reads Aristophanes, 

With exa-sperating ease. 

And laughs at all the jokes therein, altho' they’re all 
in Greek, 

Scans the “ Frogs ” with inward glee 
(And this, too, without a key)— 

But he couldn’t play at leap-frog if he tried to for a 
week 1 

At Virgil he’s a dab, \ 

And he nee«lctlj no “vocab." 

To find out what (Jueen Dido did when Father -tineas 
“ blinked," 

And the fall of ancient Troy 
He recites with smiles of joy— 

But for fear that he should fall the hurdle race he’s 
always “funked." 

At history and geog. 

He’s never in a fog. 

For dates historical to him are like the dates we eat, 
• And all historic “plums" 

He pulls out with his “thumbs”— 

But when in tugs-of-war he “pulls,” he never keeps 
his feet 1 

At Hydrostatics, too. 

He bents his tutor blue. 

In all debates on learning he shows much mental 
might— 

But rd freely lay a wager 
That although he’s Liber Major, 

He’d be licked by Liber Minor in a staud-np, knock¬ 
down fight 1 

He’s a boy of learning much. 

But then his learning’s such. 

That he is what I call a “mere Encyclopaedic ass”— 
But then, I in// confess 
Tliat than him I know much less. 

Since he’s the top boy, and since I’m the bottom in 
our class I 


O TEMPORA ! O TUCK-SHOP 1 
By Fred Edmoxds, 

Author of Lay $ of t^xhool Life," etc. 

I am feeling most particularly queer. 

Deary me 1 

But am certain it is not the ginger beer. 

Deary me! 

Whatever can it be 
That is victimis-ing me ? 

I am thoroughly at sea. 

Deary me 1 

Do you say an ounce or two of marzipan. 

Deary me 1 

Could have left me sick and sorry, limp and wan 1 
Deary me! 

’Tis ridiculous of course. 

And devoid of any force. 

So I mustn’t feel remorse. 

Deary me 1 

Now if chocolate is deftly done in cream. 

Deary me 1 

It sheds upon your life a sunny gleam. 

Deary me 1 

And I had a little bit. 

But it couldn’t have been it, 

That has made me so unfit, 

Deary me I 

Vanilla is the special form of ice. 

Deary me! 

Which doth land me In Elysium in a trice,, 
Deary me! 

I have yielded to its charm. 

Yet I needn’t show alarm. 

It would never do me barm. 

Deary me 1 

What is that you have the impudence to say 7 
Deary me I 

You fancy I’ve been stuffing all the day I 
Deary me 1 
Whatever can It be 
That is irritating me ? 

I am terribly at sea ! 

Deary me 1 
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T. Stuatit.—A pply direct by letter to the Admiralty 
in Wbitehall, and you will instructions direct 
from there. Write ll'-cruitiwj ou the top of your 
envelope. 

CArrAiN.—Head our traiiunpr articles in “Outdoor 
Game.s/’ now completed both in parts and volume 
form. 

C. F. Movro.—Y ou will find working drawings for 
bookcases frequently given in such publications as 
“ Work,” “ Amateur Work,” “ IllustrattHl Cari>ontcr 
nnd Builder,’ etc. You can sec filers of these at the 
Fatent Library in Southampton Buildings. 

F. Tl. Lawufnce.—T here i.s no law In cricket again.st 
your fielding in pads, or in plate armour if you like, 
but you must not stop the ball except with your 
liund.s. We are not sure that an ironclad team would 
not cau.se a sensation ! 

IlOY.^n Arch.—S eparate coloured plates can only be 
obtained by purchasing the part in which they 
appeared. We can make no exception to this rule, 
which nas beeu in force for the last twelve years. 

F. Tallis.— It is much tdicaper to have a pass ; apply 
uc the Thames Cousorvatory Offices, in the first 
instance, 

JI. Ford.—W c had several articles on fretwork in our 
early volumes, now out of print; but we have not 
iiicludeil them in oar “ Indoor Games.” Get “ Indoor 
Games ” from the Free Library ; if it is not kept, enter 
its title iu the suggi*stioii book. 

L. O Moi.i;.sWORTH.—All the publi.shetl jdiotographs 
of engines are sold at Spooner’s, corner of South¬ 
ampton Street, Straud. 

CoPKRXjrTJS (Cape Colony).--The articles on the 
telescope are out of print, but have b«.*eii reprinted in 
“ Indoor Games,” which could be sent out to you for 
a shilling over publisheii price, to cover jostage. 

C. Flanagan. —It is far cheapier to buy the iron wire 
and nuike your own rails. At the naodclling shops 
they cost as many pounds as they cost pence wheu 
mode at home. 

Amatkhr.—Y ou must not copy a photograph for onr 
competition, and it is illegal to copy foreign photo¬ 
graphs. 

Mno.—“F rom Powder Monkey to Admiral" was in 
tlie first Yolume. It lias been published as a book by 
Hodder ds Stoughton. 


Laxtkbx Jaw.—W e have already trcatetl the subject 
of lantern slides at consiilerablc length, but tlie 
articles are out ttf print, except in “ Incioor Games,” 
which is now juiblished iu monthly yiarts. 

P. C.—The tree-like mark.s arc not on the gla.s.ses, but 
between the combinations of flint aud crown g]as.s 
where they are cementtNl together. They can only 
be put right by an optician, and it will not be easy 
to find a man to undertake tlie work. 

Sut;lling oat-u Blackbird’.s Eyk (F.nquirer). -If hard 
try painting with iotiine. Take care none touclies 
the eye itself. If matter is formed, it must be opened 
carcftdly with a fine surgical ucetlle. 

Dlmb-bf.LLS (Straven Castle).—Before breakfast for a 
quarter of an hour, nnd for half an hour or longer 
anj* time of the day, but not on a full meal. See our 
“ Indoor Games,” etc. 

BrJiKDlNG AT THE No?K (H, J. W.).—Bathing brow with 
ice-cold water. Cold iron down the back. Your 
general health wants seeing to. 

BiLioi’»NF.s.a, ETC. (Juniper).—!. Yc*, both lemons and 
orauges. Cut a lemon in half, take the juice of one 
half in a tiiuibler of cold water before going to l)o<l, 
nnd the other after waking in the morning. 2. 
“ Wishes to speak to you ; ’’ “ wants ” is not elegant. 

White Spots ON Nails (.V Reader).—Chalk or lime. 
May point to an acid diathesis. Nothing to be 
alahiied alxuic. 

A Ray of Hope (T. F.).—Don’t l>o silly. Thom. Pull 
yourself together and toe tlie mark. Detcnnine to 
live a pure life with GchI's help, and obey the holy 
laws of he-alth, for holy they are, being made by 
a Supreme Power. We cailuot break them with 
impunity. We cannot obey them without being 
blessfxi in consequence. 

Collie ill (Sheep).— It is a kind of mange. Wash 
well with lukewarm water and a mild soap. Give 
next a douche of cold, then dry" well nnd let him have 
a feed and a run. Anoint with sulphur oiutmeut. 
Clean, wholesome, nutritions footl. 

Varioits (Catnpljcll Roberts).—!. Yes, a little boiled 
carrot will be reli.shed by rats, but it is not necc-ssary. 
Keep tbera very clean, give bread and milk, and all 
kinds of grain.s, bits of apple, etc. 2. No, woter can’t 
be softeneii that way. 3. White Bpots may slmw 
disease in goldfish, but not black, they often turn 
nearly all black. 


AitCHKRT.—You can buy arrowheads at Gordon’s, at 
Archer’s Hall, in your town, and he wUl tell you how 
to fix them on to arrows. 


Redness op Nose (Abstainer).—Poverty of blood 
perhaps. Nothing but attention to digestion and 
health. 


Black round the F.yi2» (Anxious).—You must study 
the laws of health and digestion. Take a glass o’f 
cold w ater every morning before breakfast with a 
squeeze of lemon iu it. 

Boils ox Neck (A. Henderson).—1. The good old- 
fa-^ihiouctl remedy is cream of tartar aud sulpliur 
luixi'ij with syrup. 2. Tljcy are not “grubs" or 
worms eitlier.' Squeeze them out aud anoint with 
oxide of zinc ointment at night. We cannot promise 
a ciue, however. 

Persian Cat (Friend).—She is moulting. Persian 
cuts ought to be combed and brushed every morn¬ 
ing. 

CoiJJ Hands (S. A. R. Sliows weakness of circula¬ 
tion. Take exercise in uiuderation, especially cycling. 
Live well and imrely. 

Book on Go.ms (Nanny).—Mr. Holmes Pegler’s Is. 
irianual, office of “Exchange and Mart.” Your 
de.sci iption of your goat i.s not overlucid. 

Spots <,>.\ F.vce (Admirer).—Yes : Frazer’s ‘iulphur 
tablets. But they may be constitutional, so it would 
l>e as well to let your doctor see them. 

His Nose and Stomach (X. Y. Z.).—No, Harry, we 
can’t cure a naturally swollen nose. You say it 
Isn’t a cold. He hasn’t sat down on it, ho-s he 'i* We 
give tliat nose up. “ A great length round the 
stomach,” eh ’r Funny way of putting it. Your 
friend must walk, and ride, and run, and exercise all 
Ids h< kIv, bar hi.s teeth. Now, Harry, isn't your friend 
your.self ? Own up. 

Eyp.lids (Regular Reader).—Five grains of alum in 
two ounces of rose-water o-s a wash. Vour system 
waiit.s pulling together. Try Fellows’ syrup. 

PoULTOY'-KFuaTNG (Alcc).—1. Greek type run out. 2, 
Get the broody hen and the eggs and hatch. 3. No, 
separate ruus'for different breeds. 4. Yes,but j'ou’U 
Dorkings very useful iu crossing, sitting, etc. 
6. Dumb-bells, four pounds weight for \ our size. 

Stuttering (W. Hill).—Will have a paper on this 
soon. 

Canary “queer” (C. S. Acton).—Food wrong, give 
only canary aud summer rape, green food, sand, 
water. 

Book onBird.® (Emily).—By brightness of [damage and 
general sprightliness. Mr. Uixjott Gill, 17(>. ^>trand, 
will send you a list of books if you write for one. 

■YoicEf Pupil Teaclier).—You must consult a specialist, 
aud the sooner the better. 

AcfTDEXT (Musical Student).—!. No, it Is the accident, 
and you must have it seen to. 2. Don’t thiuk of 
athlotio com[)etition with bad knee.s. 

Aqu.arium (N. E. I.).—We fear you must l)egin at the 
iM'giiiniMg again. Half measures are no use. Any¬ 
how. sc{>arute the sick from the healthy, and renew 
the water. 

Varicose Y kins (Sister Mary).—No, varix in any shape 
will prevent your becoming a S4.>ldier. 

Irlsh Terrier (I. L, Scott).—Spratfs cake steeped, 
with the scrap.s of the table, big bones, etc. 

Full of Despair (Norman).—We have read your 
long and distressful letter. You seem very’ earnest 
and willing to do well. As far as your bodily health 
is concerned yon really cannot do better tlian trust 
your own doctor, now you have broken the ice 
bnu’cly. Don't despair.’ P’ight ou, aud pray on. 
You are sure to win. 

F 1 NCHE.S (Avis).-1, They are seed birds or hard billcfl 
birds, all fed much the same. AVhen buying a bird 
boys cannot do better than ask the “ naturali.st ” at 
whose shop it i.s being protnirol, how’ to feed and 
rare for it. 2. We don't think a greenfinch much of 
a cage-bird. 3, Breeiing cages for binls of any 
kind must be large and roomy’; an aviary is l>est, well 
supiilied witli food, water, sand, and grixm in a 
quiet, retired place, and a.s nearly like a bird’s natural 
abode as a cage can be. 

Sick Canary (G. M. II.).—Fccfl plainlv. Read our 
Corr<*spoudence and “Doings.” Avoid advertised 
remeilie.s. Quack, most of them. 

Price ok Deerhound Puppy (Deerhound).—1. Really 
good, five guineas. 2. On the chain ? No, certainly 
not. Fancy a dog used to go Iwunding over the wild 
Scotti.ali mountains and bringing to bay' the re<l deer 
being [uit ou a chain ! Dr. Gordon Stables says, if 
you want a bandy-legged, broken-hearte*.! dog, keep 
him on the chain. 

Dove.') (Millie).—Yes, yon are right, we help our girls 
as Well as our boys. We are just as good to our 
Millies a.s to our Willies. Dov^es re([uire al>out the 
same fix'd ns, and more care tlian, pigeons, only they 
should hare the smaller grains, and plenty of green 
fix'd, gravel and water. We think yours will not 
brc?<l. Anyhow, they want quite an aviary’ to bn*ed 
in. Yes, a young kitten may gradually be taught to 
respect them. 

Training for Swim.mino (Handicap).—For short dia- 
tancc,s you want plenty of wind to start. If is very 
much of a spurt. Yes, stick to the cold tub. Take 
chest-expanding exerci.ses, especially Indian clubs. 
Long walks also as pi|)e-opener8, and live well but in 
moderation. Atliletic exercises purify mind as well 
as body’, in fact they make men. 

C. T. G. S.—There are some veutriloquial dialogues in 
our “ Indoor Games.’’ 





AKCHiE McKenzie, the young nor’-wester. 

By J. Macdonald Oxley, 

Author qf “ Up Among the Ice-floet^ “ The Chore-boy of Camp Kippeteaf e(e.,e:c. 


“ He made strenuous efforts to reach the imperilled boy.” 

















’xl'ie Scy’^ Owi) l^aper. 


CHAPTER III.—THE RIVAL ESTABLISHMENT 

“ OD help U81 ” cried Wentzel, who 

\7 was the first to realise Archie’s 
danger, the boy’s caught in the stam¬ 
pede,” and losing all thought of shooting 
bison, in his anxiety for his young friend, 
he slung his musket over his shoulders, 
and concentrated his energies upon the 
task of forcing his horse through the 
terrified herd in an attempt to get to 
Archie’s side. 

A moment later the factor also became 
aware of his son’s critical position, and he 
in like manner paid no more attention to 
the hunt, but made strenuous efforts to 
reach the imperilled boy. 

In truth the situation was a very serious 
one. The thousands of maddened bison 
were thundering down the valley at a 
terrific pace towards the pond, to whose 
miry depths far more of them would fall 
victims than to the hunters’ bullets. The 
pond was hardly half a mile distant, and 
unless Archie were extricated from their 
midst before they reached it the chances 
were that he would share thsir fate. 

Both Wentzel and Mr. McKenzie saw 
this clearly, and urging their horses to the 
utmost, the^ fought their way from dif¬ 
ferent directions through the slugging rabble 
of beasts. Fortunately they were mounted 
upon very powerful animals, to whom a 
buffalo hunt was no novel experience, and, 
tremendous as the task seemed, did suc¬ 
ceed in making progress towards their 
goal. At len^h, almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, they gained their point. They came 
up on either side of Archie, and each 
grasping one rein of his horse’s bridle they 
drew close together until the three horses 
were touching. Then came the struggle 
for escape. The bison, crazed with terror, 
their noses almost touching the ground 
as they lumbered furiously forward, 
pressed them on every side. To halt was 
out of the question. The utmost that 
could be done was to slacken speed some¬ 
what, and thus gradually work back to the 
rear of the stampede. Happily they were 
not very deep in the herd, and when the 
vanguard was brought to a standstill by 
the deep mud of the pond’s margin, the 
whole mass began to slow up, until finally 
it was possible for the three riders, whose 
united strength had enabled them to hold 
their own much better than if they had 
been separate, to edge round and force 
their way out into freedom, just in time to 
save themselves from being carried by the 
mob into the mire where hundreds of un¬ 
fortunate creatures were already engulfed. 

Archie’s face was as white as a sheet, 
and his eyes had a strange, half dazed ex¬ 
pression in them as he looked at his father 
without uttering a word. 

“ Thank God, laddie, for a very narrow 
escape I ” exclaimed the factor, in a reve¬ 
rent, grateful tone; and then turning to 
the Norwegian, “ and thank you, Wentzel, 
for your timely aid. I doubt much if I 
could have saved the boy alone.” 

Wentzel blushed and murmured some¬ 
thing about its being nothing, he was only 
too glad to be of any service. Then Archie 
seemed to come to himself, and laying his 
hand upon his father’s knee, said in such 
a pleading way: 

“ Was I very much to blame, father ? 
I resdly could not help it. Spot was 
frightened by the guns, and I could not 
bold him.” 


Evidently he dreaded his father’s saying 
something like this : “ There now, Archie, 
it is just as I told you. You’re not fit to 
take part in a hunt yet, you see.” 

But if any such idea was in Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie’s mind he took good care not to 
express it. On the contrary, he answered 
the boy’s anxious question by asking an¬ 
other which completely turned the current 
of his thoughts: 

“ Why, laddie, what’s become of your 
gun?” 

Archie instinctively threw his hand to 
his shoulder, but no gun was there. With¬ 
out doubt he had dropped it. 

“Let it drop, eh?” said the factor, 
smiling. “Well, it’ll need a new lock, 
stock, and barrel by this time, if I’m not 
mistaken. Did you fire it off before you 
let it go ? ” 

“ Yes, indeed, father,” replied Archie, 
promptly, much relieved at this turn in 
the conversation. “ I shot a young bison 
right behind the shoulder, just where you 
told nie to.” 

“Oh, hoi I’m glad to hear that,” 
said the factor. “ Suppose now we go 
back a bit, and see if there is anything 
left of the gun.” 

They accordingly rode slowly back over 
the turf, tom up by thousands of furious 
hoofs, and had not gone far before Archie 
exclaimed joyfully: 

“ There he is; I know him by that 
queer tuft of hair on his hump. That’s 
the fellow I shot.” 

Lying on the ground at their feet was 
a Bplen^d young bison, who had evidently 
died hard. 

“So that’s your prize, Archie,” said 
Mr. Mackenzie. “ Let’s see if we can find 
your bullet. On which side did you shoot 
him ? ” 

“ On his right side, father,” answered 
Archie. 

The bison was lying on his left side. 

The factor scanned him carefully. 

“ Bight you are, laddie,” he cried, 
touching with his finger a spot just be¬ 
hind the shoulder. “ Here’s your mark; 
your popgun has been good for some¬ 
thing, after all. This is as fine a piece of 
meat as we shall get to-day.” 

While they were talking the Norwegian 
had gone on, keeping a sharp look upon 
the ground, and presently he called out: 

“ Hurrah 1 I’ve got it, and I don’t 
think it’s injured at all.” 

Jumping to the ground he picked up 
the gun, and turned it over in his hand. 

“ No,” he declared, “ not injured a bit, 
only some slight dents and scratches.” 
And he handed it to Archie. 

Greatly relieved, Archie took his gun, 
and patting it tenderly said to it: 

“ You’re not broken, are you ? You’ll 
kill many a buffalo for me yet—see if you 
don’t.” 

In the meantime the work of death had 
been going on fast and furious, until the 
factor, imwilling that there should be 
needless slaughter, shouted to the men to 
stop, an order which, being pretty well 
tired out, they were not loth to obey. 
On reckoning up the results of the 
hunt they were found to be entirely 
satisfactory. Over one himdred bison had 
been killed, the majority being fat, tender 
young animals that would m^o the best 
of pemmican, and it now remained to cut 
their meat up into long strips and dry these 
in the sun before returning to the Fort. 


I This work occupied several days, during 
I which Archie, who had no relish for it, 
amused himself exploring the country 
round about, riding upon Spot and accom¬ 
panied by a pack of dogs that were al¬ 
ways getting very much excited over 
something, but in the end not accomplish¬ 
ing much. The prairie dogs afforded him 
some fine practice in shooting, so that he 
did not find the hours hang heavily upon 
I his hands. 

j The homeward journey was a sort of 
I triumphal progress, everybody feeling 
that the expedition had covered itself 
with glory, and none being better pleased 
than Archie himself, for he considered 
that he hsid fairly won his place among 
j the men, and that there would no longer 
be any question about his accompanying 
his father whenever he wanted to do so. 

' On his return to the Fort the factor 
was met by Mr. Stewart, who had been 
left in charge, with a communication 
that caused him to look very grave, and 
to make clear the import of which it will 
be necessary to take a little dip into 
history. 

The North West Fur Company did not 
by any means have the field to itself in 
carrying on its business. It was not in¬ 
deed the first in that field. More than a 
century before there was any such organi¬ 
sation, the “ Honourable Company of 
Merchant Adventurers Trading into Hud- 
I son’s Bay,” or, as it was called for short, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, had been 
! granted by royal charter very extensive 
' and indefinite rights and privileges in 
I the great lone land of the North West. 

! UntU late in the eighteenth century this 
I Company had been content with the busi¬ 
ness that came to the shores of the Bay, 
many of their Indian customers travel¬ 
ling hundreds of miles and enduring great 
privation in order to exchange their 
oeaver, bear, and mink skins for guns, 
beads, blankets, kettles, hatchets, knives, 
and other articles with which the Com- 
j pany alone could supply them. 

I But long before this the gay, daring, 
j reckless coureurs des bois of Canada, and 
in their wake the shrewd enterprising 
merchants of Montreal, had been pushing 
farther and farther into the West by way 
of the Great Lakes, and the Ouinipique, 
Assiniboine, and Saskatchewan Biver 
routes, competing eagerly in the quest 
for furs, and resorting to every expedient, 
proper and improper, to get the better 
of the Indians and of one another, with 
the result that in a little while they 
I brought both themselves and the trade to 
1 the verge of ruin. In this extremity 
some of the shrewdest of the Scotchmen 
saw their opportunity, and suggesting 
combination instead of competition, suc¬ 
ceeded with little difficulty in uniting the 
clashing interests into one body which 
should work harmoniously for the benefit 
of all. Thus came into being the great 
North West Fur Company, which at once 
set to work with immense energy’ and 
exceeding skill to make vast fortunes out 
of the peltry traffic. Forts and posts were 
established North, South, and West from 
Bed Biver, and no effort was spared to 
secure every skin that was to be had. 

Of course this could not go on very long 
without infringing upon the chartered 
privileges of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and this corporation, awaking from its 
i long sleep, manifested little less energy 




and enterprise in looking after its rights. 
Wherever the Nor’-W'esters established a 
post or built a fort, the Hudson Bays 
promptly put another near by, and when 
the latter happened to be first on the spot, 
the former returned the compliment. 
Thus, not half a mile distant from Fort 
Chipewyan stood Fort Wedderbume, the 
Hudson Bay establishment, a much less 
extensive affair, but still sufficient to show 
that the older Company had no idea of 
leaving its rival un watched and unopposed. 

For some time the rivalry between the 
two companies hatl been of quite a 
friendly nature. The residents were, as 
a nile, up<^n excellent terms, and fre¬ 
quently enjoyed one another's hospitality 
in the shape of balls and dinners during 
the long drearj" winters. But of late 
years a different spirit had begim to show 
itself. In the Red River district, where 
the competition was keenest, unfortunate 
collisions in which blood was shed had 
occurred, and a feeling of uneasiness and 
of mutual suspicion was taking the place 
of the old cordiality and good fellowship. 

The worst featiu-e of this new order of 
things w’as that the rivals souglit by every 
device to alienate the Indians from each 
other, bidding for their exclusive friend¬ 
ship by extravagant presents, and—to 
their shame be it said—by lavish outlay 
of the poor red man's deadliest curse, the 
firewater for which he w^ould at any time 
barter his very soul. 

Against both these evils Mr. McKenzie 
had, until this suimner, been able to make 
a successful stand. So much was he 
respected and admired at Fort Wedder- 
burue that no chill had fallen upon the 
pleasant relations between the two es¬ 
tablishments, and so profound was the in¬ 
fluence his splendid courage and unwaver¬ 
ing fair dealing had won for him among 
the Indians, that not one of those whom 
he could rightly regard as his parishioners 
had need to be bribed by firewater to re¬ 
main faithful to him. 

But early in the season the factor at 
Fort Wedderbume had been recalled, and 
his place filled by one who brought with 
him from Red River feelings of Intense 
animosity against the Nor'-Westers, and 
a burning ambition to win renown by 
doing them all the harm he possibly could. I 
Mr. McKenzie hit the mark when he sur¬ 
mised that the change was no accident, 
but only the first steps in a carefully pre- ' 
pared policy, the object of which was the | 
downf^l of Fort Chipewyan. 

In many respects the Hudson Bays 
could hardly have chosen a better agent 
for their purpose than Miles McDougal. 
He had been in their employ from his 
teens, and to him the Company meant 
everything. For it he lived and moved 
and had his being. No strategy was too 
mean, no use of force too brutal, provided 
the Company profited. The end justified I 
the means, and not a qualm of con- ' 
science had he so long as he succeeded. 
He was very different in appearance from 
Mr. McKenzie, being of middle stature, 
and very thickset, with absurdly bowed 
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legs, and huge flat feet. His head was 
8<juare, and seemed almost to rest upon 
hiB broad shoulders, so short W'as his neck, 
and his face was no less ugly than his 
I figure was ungraceful, yet tlie one spoke 
as plainly of craft and cruel determination 
as the other did of strength and tireless 
endurance. Altogether he was one who 
I at first glance made you feel that it were 
far better to be his friend than liis enemy, 
and best of all to be neither the one nor 
' the other. 

On his arrival at Fort Wedderbume 
I Mr. McKenzie had at once made over- 
I tures of friendship, but they were so 
ungraciously received that he did not 
repeat them, and with much regret ! 
realised that the two Forts must soon | 
I become hostile camps instead of sociable i 
I neighbours. Not only so, but that hence- ^ 
I forth he must maintain a sleepless vigi- i 
I lance if he would hold his own against 
I this new* influence, accounts of whose evil ' 
w’ork in other districts had already 
reached Fort Chipewyan. In a fair open 
i contest he had nothing to fear. He had 
many advantages on his side. His men 
outnumbered McDougal's two to one. 
His establishment was larger and better 
equipped. He had won the confidence 
; and the love of the Indians by a thousand 
acts of kindness and long years of honest 
dealing. There was but one way in 
which McDougal could hope to supplant 
him, and that way Mr. McKenzie knew 
w'ell enough his rival would not hesitate 
to adopt. 

From the curse of firewater the factor 
I of Fort Chipewyan had kept his skirts 
I clear. He detested strong drink in every 
shape, and if at any time the alternative 
between using it in his trade and resign¬ 
ing his position had been presented to 
him, he would have resigned at once. 
His superiors fully understoo<l this, and 
respecting his stmrdy principleo, made no 
attempt to interfere with their practice, 
i No post sent in better returns than his, 
and that was all they were concerned 
about. But the new factor at Fort 
Wedderbume had not been long installed 
before the firewater argument was 
brought into play, and the news which 
met Mr. McKenzie on his return from the | 
buffalo hunt, and which made him look 
so grave, was that a band of Chipewyans, 
whose coming with many packs of peltries 
he had expected, had been met by 
McDougal and his men a day's journey 
from tlie Fort, and plied with liquor until, 
forgetting all their obligations to Mr. 
McKenzie, to whom the furs were pledged 
for advances made, they had parted with 
them to their tempter at a price far below 
their real worth, and were now well on 
their way home again, for they would 
not dare to come to the Fort. 

Mr. McKenzie would not cast a cloud 
upon the general rejoicing caused by the 
success of the hunt by letting it be seen 
how much he was disturbed. 

“ McDougal’s outwitted us this time, 
Ste .vart; there’s no getting over that,” 
he said, assuming a cheerfiil expression. 

(To br continued.) 
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“ But never mind, it’ll be our turn next, 

I if we only keep our eyes open. He’s taught 
us a lesson we mustn’t forget.” 

That evening he called Wentzel into his 
room, and they had a long and earnest 
talk together. 

‘‘There’s trouble brewing, I greatly 
fear, Wentzel,” said the factor, making 
no pretence to hide from his right-hand 
man and trusty confidant the gravity of 
the situation. “ We must try and meet 
guile w ith guile as long as we can; but so 
surely as I’m sitting here, it’ll come to 
fighting yet. The Hudson Bays claim that 
we’re nothing better than trespassers, you 
know, and some day, when they think 
they’re strong enough, they’ll order us out, 
and then—it will be a sair day for some of 
us.” And a heavy sigh welled up from the 
big man’s chest, for liis thoughts turned to 
his beloved wife and darling children, w’ho 
would be sure to suffer most, in the event 
of hostilities taking place. 

There was a pause, during which both 
men smoked their pipes in silence, and 
then the Norwegian, taking his from his 
lips, held it before him, and, as though he 
were addressing it, said slow'ly: 

‘‘ Those are our furs they got from the 
Chipewyans. They’ve stolen them just 
as much as if they’d taken them from our 
store-house. Aren’t you going to make 
them give them up ? ” 

The factor’s eyes flashed angrily at this 
reminder of the scurvy trick McDougal 
had played upon him, and the temptation 
was strong to accept the challenge so 
quietly and yet so earnestly offered, and 
to spring to his feet writli a vow that those 
furs should be in Fort Chipewyan store¬ 
house ere another sim had set. But 
his Scotch sagacity stood him in good 
stead. He knew well enough that to 
be^ in that way would be the height of 
foUy, and, putting a strong curb upon his 
feelings, he replied in the same measured 
tones in which Wentzel had spoken. 

“ No, no, Wentzel, that w'ould not do. 
We must keep off the evil day as long as we 
can. Don’t let our men hear you talking 
like that, but, instead, just give them a 
hint to have as little to do w ith the Fort 
Wedderbume folk as possible. McDougal 
will lose no chance to be ugly. Let him 
be the first to quarrel. We must try to 
have right as well as might on our side, 
and, besides, there ought to be letters soon 
from Fort William, and I want to wait 
and see what news they bring before taking 
Mr. McDougal in hand.” 

The question was further discussed be¬ 
tween the two men, with the result that 
Wentzel agreed that Mr. McKenzie’s 
way was the best. Accordingly no effort 
was made to recover the fors, but the 
various employes were instructed to be 
on their guard, and matters went on as 
usual until, as fate woiUd have it, Archie 
had an encounter with the factor of Fort 
Wedderbume that came very near causing 
the smouldering fires to burst out into 
open flame, and subsequently brought 
very disagreeable consequences upon him¬ 
self. 
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ow the departure of the Rev. William 
Harmon, to whom Walter Beckert had 
become warmly attached, tended still 
further to depress the little fellow. He 
scarcely heeded the kindly ministrations 
of Clerk Chevril, but abandoned himself 
to the grief that filled his heart; and the 
clerk, philosophically remarking that “ it 
was better out than in,” let the boy sob 
out his passion of grief. 

When the train stopped at Rugby Junc¬ 
tion for a few minutes, Clerk Chevril and 
the boy left the carriage for the purpose 
of obtaining refreshments. The clerk 
rightly judged that the spent grief of a 
ten-year-old boy was not incompatible 
with the possession of a healthy appetite. 
Therefore he took him by the hand and 
led him towards the dining-room. 

A crowd of passengers swayed to and 
fro on the platform, and through the mass 
the busy porters were running heavy 
trucks of baggage for the various trains. 
The clerk released the hand of Walter to 
allow a barrow to pass, and the next 
moment the boy was in the centre of a 
crush that bore him resistless in its im¬ 
petuous course to the outer yard. He 
heard the cries of the guard, and tried to 
get back to his own train or see the face 
of his friend, but in vain. Chevril, too, 
with equal earnestness and far more vigour, 
searched for his ward, but succeeded in 
reaching the window of his compartment 
only to discover the light baggage on the 
seat, but no boy. 

“ Step right inside, sir, if you're going,” 
said the guard, whose hand was upraised 
and whose whistle was at his lips. 

“ A boy about ten or eleven ? Yes. sir. 
He’s in the next carriage, sir. Find him 
at the next station. All right I ” 

He waved his hand, blew his whistle, 
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shut Clerk Chevril into the compartment, 
and the train started. 

Meanwhile the boy, still carried onward 
by the rush of retreating excursionists, 
had reached the station jard, and was 
standing helpless and conhisod b}’’ the 
busy scenes around him, when he was 
knocked down by a passing cab, and 
picked up senseless, but not much hurt, 
from under the wheels. 

A little crowd gathered as the inani¬ 
mate form of the boy was taken into the 
station, but it becoming evident that he was 
not much hurt, the people soon hurried 
off, and Walter was left alone, recovering 
only to hear the harsh tones of the porter’s 
voice berating boys in general, and this 
one in particular, for getting into mis¬ 
chief and keeping a hardworking man 
(the porter) from his much needed 
supper. 

Tlioroughly disheartened, Walter stag¬ 
gered out of the yard and into the streets 
I of the town. He made no complaint, 
accosted no one, but blindly hurried on, 
half stupefied at his accumulated misfor¬ 
tunes. 

He walked until darkness overtook him, 
utterly unmindful of the road, and yet 
I pushing on, as if mere walking without 
direction could bring him to Liverpool, 
j His poor little legs grew more wearied, 

I the long twilight gradually deepened into 
I darkness, and he sank down in the shel¬ 
ter of a hedge and forgot his troubles in 
; sleep. 

I He was awakened at broad daylight by 
the warm sun shining directly on his face, 
and, as he rubbed his eyes, he heard a 
1 voice demanding the cause of his presence 
by the roadside. 

j The voice was the property of a travel- 
, ling tinker, whose apparatus stood by the 
I side of the road. It was very evident 
j that the tinker and Walter had been com- 
' panions in slumber, but the hardy man’s 
condition showed that a sleep outdoors on 
] an English autumn night was far more 
j refreshing to him than to the poor little 
I shivering, delicate fellow he had roused, 
i “ Come, vake up, my covey, and tell 
me who you are ! ” 

j As well as he was able to on the spur i 
I of the moment, the little fellow told the 
I story of his misfortime. 

I “ Well, you’re a queer little beggar, 

I anyway.” said the tinker, “and you ain’t i 

I a bit o’ good to me. I thought maybe I 

I you was vun o’ them 'ere schoolboys 
yonder, and that a bob or two might be 
made by returning you to your payrents 
j or garjuns.” I 

I Perhaps the tinker meant parents and | 
I guardians. He w'as evidently disap¬ 
pointed. I 

, “ A hindustrious mechanic ought to be I 

I able to make something out o’ finding | 

you.” said the tinker, reflectively. His I 
I next question was of a very practical i 

I nature. | 

I “ Got any blunt ? ” | 

Walter looked at his questioner hope- i 
I lessly. The question conveyed no meaii- 

(To be continued.) 


ing to him. The tinker saw it, and kindly 
translated the expression: 

“ Got any money ? ” 

The boj' put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out a sixpence and a few coppers. 

“ Is that tanner and three browns all 
you got, on your wordynonner ? ” He 
meant word and honour, but he didn’t 
say so. 

“ Yes, sir, indeed it is,” said Walter, 
earnestly. 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

The question startled the boy. He was 
not very clear in his mind, but he said on 
the impulse of the moment: 

“ Liverpool, sir.” 

“ Going to Liverpool on a tanner and 
three browns! ” exclaimed the tinker, 
contemptuously, regarding the boy and 
the sevenpence ha’penny in his dirty little 
hand as if he (the tinker) had not often 
gone on longer journeys with far less 
capital. “ How ye’re going to get there ? " 

“Walk, sir,” ventured Walter, timidly. 

“ Wuss, and more of it,” said the tinker 
almost savagely. “ Got any grub ? ” 

He pulled a piece of bread and cheese 
out of the box under his grinding w'heel, 
and Walter rightly guessed that he 
, meant food, and shook his head. The 
I bread and cheese really looked tempting. 

“ Well, now,” said the tinker, “ but this 
is a start I You’re in Queer Street, ain’t 
you ? ” 

There was evident sjunpathy in the 
tinker’s manner, and the boy rightly 
guessed that this strange language was 
intended to convey it. 

He received practical illustration of 
this when the tinker divided the bread 
and cheese, giving by far the larger half 
to the boy. He followed this up by get¬ 
ting a drink of water in a tin cup from a 
neighbouring brook. 

This was a concession to the boy’s evi- 
I dent gentility, for the tinker himself just 
I stooped and drank out of his own grimy 
1 paws. 

I “ So he’s going to Liverpool,” solilo- 
I quised the tinker, looking at the boV. 

I He’ll never do it on them legs.” 

Walter’s legs w^ere very stiff and sore, 
and he, too, began to doubt his ability for 
the journey as much as the tinker did. 

“ It seems to me,” said his companion, 
“ that, as I’m going to Liverpool, you had 
better come alonger me. You can ride 
on the barrer when you’re w’erry tired. 
Ye’re ain’t no weight at all.” 

“ No, sir,” said Walter, glad of the offer. 

“ Don’t call me ‘ sir.’ I ain’t no 
precious haristocrat, I ain’t. My name’s 
Ducks.” 

“ Ducks, sir ? ” repeated Walter, timidly. 
It seemed so much like a nickname that 
the well-bred little fellow hesitated to 
use it. 

“Not ‘Ducks, sir,’but plain Ducks-- 
Bobby Ducks. Leastways, my name is 
Drake. That’s whj’ I’m called Ducks. 
Hop lion to the barrer, light-veight, and 
hooroar for Liverpool, wia Brimimagem, 
or any other road.” 
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Z ACH and OUT hero stood together at 
the edge of a lovely wide opening or 
glade in the midst of the woods. A hill 
rose up at one side, covered with masses 
of tree or jungle foliage to the very top. 

The glade was not a large one, the 
clearing having doubtless been made by 
human hands at some not very distant 
date. 

But here before them was a mystery 
that probably Zach himself woidd hd 
unable to unravel. 

Let me try to bring to your mind’s eye 
something of the awfiil scene they were 
now gazing on,—Jack holding firm by 
his friend’s hand as if in the very help¬ 
lessness of a gruesome terror. 

I have said the glade was green. It 
was also level, and, though green all over, 
every here and there grew patches of 
ranker grass and wild flowers, and in the 
centre of each patch lay something white. 
We will see wdiat these were presently. 
Meanwhile the eyes of the Crusoes, and 
those even of the dog, were irresistibly 
drawn, and riveted on—so to speak—tw’o 
bare-limbed trees that grew in the centre 
of the glade. Tied with chains to each 
tree was a human skeleton, the heads 
bent low towards the chest, and still 
dressed in the tattered garments, jersey, 
and trousers of white sailor men. 

Zach went forward slowly, and, still I 
holding his friend’s hand, step by step, | 
walking like one in a dreadful ^eam, I 
Jack accompanied him. j 

Onw'ards and onwards towards the tree, j 
hardly pausing to look at tlie something j 
white that lay in the centre of each ranker 
patch of green, yet well knowing that 
these w’ere bleaching skeletons that had ! 
long lain there, for lizards and even i 
snakes had made them their homes, and 
flowering trailing weeds had bound them | 
to the earth. 

Zach found tongue at last, and the very j 
sound of his voice, though starthng at first, : 
was a comfort to Jack. I 

“Of a verity,” the old man said, “we I 
stand in the valley of the shadow of death. 
But never fear, my son; the hand of Pro- | 
vidence is around us even here.” 

“ But what—what does it all mean ? ” 
said Jack, still shuddering slightly. 

“It means mystery—I reckon it has 
meant murder, lad. But cheer up, my 
son. Ah 1 they’re all asleep. Joy and 
sorrow’s alike to them now. Look, there 
are some little ’uns in the number.’ 

“ I cannot look.” 

Zach left his companion beside the 
terrible trees and strode through the glade. 

The snakes wriggled away at his 
approach, but the green and crimson 
lizards lay still in the skulls or peeped out 
from the eye-sockets and looked at him. 
Life in the midst of death ! 

Beauty and loveliness in the midst of 
horrors grim. 

“What food for thought I ” said Zach, 
half aloud. “ What a lesson e’en a lizard 
may teach 1 ” 


Not a skeleton there that Zach did not 
examine. He walked through this golgotha 
as if he were strolling in some beautiful 
flower garden full of wonder and interest. 
He was trying to fathom the mysteiy. 

With the exception of one or two, it 
was evident that every poor creature that 
in this green glade had paid the death 
penalty, had died of wounds—bullet 
wounds and hatchet blows. 

He now returned to the trees. 

“ Come,” he said to Jack. 

They followed a winding pathway that 
led up through the bush, and before long I 
found themselves in another but larger 
glade, half way up the hillside. It was 
not quite so open, for everywhere there 
were cocoa-nut trees growing. The bush 
all between, however, had been cleared 
away, and close to each tree stood the 
charred remains of a bamboo and sago- 
palm hut. 

Several skeletons lay here also, one cr 
two—sad sight!—in the ashes of the 
burned huts. 

Jack had by this time somewhat re¬ 
covered from his fright, and longed to ! 
hear Zach talking again, for he seemed 
deeply buried in thought. ; 

“ Can you account for all these terrible | 
sights, Zach ? ” asked the boy. 

“ Eh I Eh ! What ? ” was the reply. 
Then Zach seemed to pull himself togetlier 
and awake from his reverie. 

“ For part of it, yes,” he said. For 
the men tied to the stake, it ain’t in old 
Zach to ’count. Guess that bit o’ the 
tragedy was revenge. Died o’ exposure 
too, for nary wound’s in either. ’Tother 
business is simple enough.” 

“ And who did it, Zach ? ” 

“ Black-birders.” 

“ Surely white man would not do such 
awful things ! ” 

Zach looked at him and smiled. 

“ Ye don’t know black-birders so well’s 
I do, or I reckon you’d change your 
opinion. 

“ But let’s be charitable, Jack. Well, I 
for one ain’t goin’ to accept the theory 
that w'hite men tied white men to a tree, 
and left ’em in the forest for the sun to 
strike by day, and awful creepies to sting | 
to death at night. No, I won’t have that. 
Guess tliese s^or chaps landed first in a 
boat and were hung up there to die. 
Well, next day their comrades would 
come. And then—the massacre. ’Taint 
likely either that the black-birders killed 
them all. No, they’d load up a lot and 
sail away with a good cargo. Them’s my 
thoughts about the ugly biz.” 

Zach was silent for a time. 

Then he once more spoke. 

“Beems to me,” he said, “ that I can’t 
rest so long’s them unburied skeletons 
lie bleachin’ there. Conjecture I’m get- | 
tin’ a bit soft-hearted. Jack Boss, I’m j 
goin’ for to dig a grave.” i 

“ Oh, Zach I I wDl help you.” I 

“ It’s but a sad office for one so yoimg’s 
you, Jack. Hadn’t ye better go down to | 


home, and I’ll follow when the work is 
finished.” 

“ Zach,” said Jack Boss, “ how shall 
I we dig the grave ? We have no tools I ” 

“ Nary a spade nor pick. You’re 
' right.” 

I The skipper passed his hand across his 
I brow. “Surely,” he said, “my years begin 
: to tell on me. I’m gettin’ kinder forget¬ 
ful. Come, Jack, we’ll prospect again.” 

I TIot knowing quite what he meant, but 
half fearful that this kind-hearted niaji 
was going to be ill. Jack followed him. 

Zach walked towards the hill. It rose 
here almost abruptly from the level 
ground, partly black scorious rock, partly 
green bush-covered banks. 

He kept along by the side of the hill 
towards the death-glade, carefully ex¬ 
amining every nook and comer. 

“ Here it is. Jack,” he cried at last. 
“ Knew I’d diskiver it.” 

What he had discovered was a cave. 

“Now, Jack,” he said, “if help ye 
will, follow your friend once more.” 

In a neighbouring thicket he cut down 
wood and formed a litter. Then the two 
Crusoes set to work at their dismal task. 

It was two hours before they had 
finished, but at the end of that time 
every skeleton lay side by side in the 
cave, and Zach had covered in the mouth 
of it with branches of trees. 

It was goodly work, though ghastly, 
and when it was completed Zach heaved 
a sigh of contentment, and as his eyes 
were turned skywards he seemed to be 
muttering a prayer. 

Little more was done that day. 

The two Crusoes slept once again in. 

I the cave that night, having placed tho 
boat in its old position, for it must bo 
I admitted that a visit from ’gators at the 
midnight hour would have been far from 
welcome. Nothing, however, occurred 
to-night to interfere with the peace of 
their slumbers, and Jack awoke in the 
morning, once more happy and refreshed. 

He w'as about to make a rush for the 
sea, quite forgetful of Zach’s warning 
concerning the sharks, when the voice of 
that old worthy broke the stillness of the 
lovely morning. 

“ Jack, my son,” he shouted, “ don’t you 
forget to tell the sharks not to count upon 
Zach. Tell ’em he’s too old .a fish to be 
caught with a feather.” 

It is needless to say that Jack did not 
venture into the sea. 

He replenished the fire instead, and by- 
and-by both Crusoes sat down to a very 
substantial breakfast. 

But it was many a day before Jack 
could altogether shake oft’ from his mind 
the gloom engendered by their visit to 
that glade of tragedy. 

“ Strikes me,” said Zach, “ I’d like to 
take a pot at a ’gator. Don’t quite see 
why I 8houldn'’t c’lect a few more speci- 
ments. Supposin’ you and I toddles 
that way?” 
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“ I’m ready.” 

They had not walked above twenty 
yards, however, when they noticed little 
Jack Skye running round and round a 
spot in the wet sand, snilhngand barking 
at it. 

As soon as Zach reached the place he 
pointed to the sand. 

“ See that indentation,” he said. “ See 
the mark o’ nails there. Them’s been 
made by a ’gator. Now it strikes me 
we’re a leetle sight too close to where 
the ’gators sometimes sleep. That one 
w'ere a-watchin’ and a-waitin’ just the 
same’s the sharks are.” 

Maybe,” he added, noticing that Jack 
grew’ pale—maybe it were only Jack 
Skye that the ’gator scented, but maybe 
it were you or me, sonny. Supposin’ 
now, insteeui o’ visitin’ the ’gators and 
making speciments, we goes back, gets out 
our tools, and sets to work ? ” 

“Oh, yes ! ” cried Jack Boss, eagerly. 

“ I’m sure I w'on’t be happy till we have 
a house. And you know Jack Skye is 
so daring. He would not hesitate a 
moment to fly at a crocodile.” 

So once more the Crusoes started pro¬ 
specting. In a few minutes they found 
what they considered a splendid site for | 
their house. 

The island, I may observe, was volcanic 
in its formation. It had been formed by 
some terrible convulsion or convulsions 
of nature, although all round its shores 
the busy’' little coral insects had thrown 
up reefs, and even one or tw’o little 
idands. 

In the midst of the woods, not above 
two hundred yards from the shore, stood 
a curious little tower-shaped hill. It 
must have been about one hundred 
feet high. The sides all round were 
block, precipitous rock, with but one 
opening, and tow’ards this the green grass 
w’ont sloping upwards from the level of 
tlie w’oods below. 

The Crusoes walked up and foimd the 
centre to be hollow’ed out, and covered 
with grass and a few bushes, perfectly ' 
circular, and about thirty yards in di- I 
ameter. 

“ It is a perfect castle ! ” cried Jack, 
overjoyed. 

“ Thanks to the Giver of every good 
thing ! ” said Zach, reverently. i 

“ It’s a happy hunting ^ound,” cried I 
Jack Sky’e, who had just tried a ciiaciis. 

“ I do believe,” said Zach, “ single- 
handed I could defend this gap ’gainst a 
powerful sight o’ blacks. But now let’s , 
begin. The first thing is to make a bit I 


encountered while engaged clearing the 
1 site for their house. 

AV’hether they were poisonous or not, 
luckily they did not have the means of 
! finding out, for no one was bitten. 

It seemed somewhat curious, however, 
that the serpents invariably, when dis¬ 
turbed, made direct for the gap in the 
w’all of rock, and went wriggling dow’n 
the grassy slope ; a good riddance of bad 
1 company certainly. 

The hut they next set about building 
w’as of no gi-eat elegance of shape, and in¬ 
deed it w'as meant to be but a temporary 
' shelter. There was plenty of wood for 
the work, and plenty of branches too of 
the plantain and the sago-palms, so the 
w’ork went merrily on till the day was 
far spent. 

It is truly wonderful how quickly a 
house can be built of straight bamboos 
and leaves, when tools are handy and 
there are w’illing hands to work. But 
poor Jack Boss was very very tired at last, 
and not at all sorry when Zach straightened 
up his back and proposed having dinner. 

And dinner, too, would soon be forth¬ 
coming. For, only the day before, Zach 
had succeeded in capturing a fowl. Yes, 
an ordinary English-looking fowl. AVith- 
out a doubt there were many such in the 
woods, for in many of the South Sea 
islands poultry'’ are kept in the villages 
just as they are with us at home. 

He had found some yams too, and spices, 
and had managed to shake dow'ii a cocoa- 
nut, though he had looked in vain for 
anything in the shape of turmeric. 

Jack sat down on the sand to rest, and 
look at the sea, ay, and to think of home, 
W'hile the skipper bustledabout the cooking. 

He did not require now to depend upon 
I such an uncertain pot as the calabash 
made, W’hich certainly would have let all 
the fat in the fire, for that “invaliable 
stooard,” as Zach called him twenty times 
a day, had included a saucepan among the 
other contents of the big sea-chest. 

So Zach tore the fowl in pieces, placed 
it in the saucepan, with water, salt, and 
the spices, added a morsel of cocoa-nut 
grated on a stone, pared and sliced a yam, 
and added that next, and in less than half ! 
an hour had concocted a stew, the aroma | 
of which alone might have satisfied a less I 
hungry youth than Jack Ross. | 

As for Jack Skye, as soon as Zach took j 
off the stew’-pan and placed it on the I 
white sand, he could not contain himself | 
a moment longer. He had to bark for i 

(To be CO 


joy to begin with; then, as if that were 
I not enough to allay his feelings, ho must 
j go feathering through the sand in a wide 
circle, round and round the fire, till, ex- 
I hausted at hist, he was fain to throw 
' himself dowm, his mouth open, his snow- 
i white teeth all exposed, and about two 
yards—more or less—of a red ribbon of a 
tongue hanging out at the starboard side 
of his oral orifice. 

j Meanw hile Zach had retired to the bush, 

; but he soon returned, holding in his 
I hand three immense strong, broad leaves 
i of a species of tree. And these made ex- 
! cellent plates, one for himself, one for 
j Jack Ross, and one for Jack Skye. 

I Some delicious fruit that Jack Ross did 
not even know the name of brought the 
repast to a close, and while Zach slowly 
filled his pipe, both agreed they had 
never eaten a better dinner in their 
lives. 

The sun went slowly dow n. The moon 
would be late of rising to-night, so before 
it became quite dark they prepared their 
barricade against a possible raid by the 
’gators. 

These monsters w’ere unusually lively 
that night. Although Crocodile Creek w’as 
a long distance from the cave and camp, 
so still was the evening of this beautiful 
day, and so silent was the sea, that they 
co^d hear the fearful brutes Bellow’ing 
and even splashing in the water, as they 
engaged in their ungainly gambols. 

The Crusoes sat by the fire tiU it was 
quite late, Zach telling many stories of 
j his life and adventures; then, replenishing 
tlie fire and spreading it in a wide semi¬ 
circle around the cave mouth, they retired 
I to rest. 

The last thing Jack thought about that 
night before he fell asleep was the ’gators, 
j No wonder, for in the silence that pre- 
i vailed he could, every now and then, hear 
them roaring. 

j No w’onder either that thoughts of them 
I W’ere mixed up with his dreams, so that, 

I tired though he was, his sleep was far 
I from refreshing. It must have been long 
past midnight when both Zach and he 
were awakened by the furious barking of 
little Jack Skye. 

They sprang to their feet at once, and 
clutched their revolvers. 

That the cai e was attacked there could 
not be the slightest doubt. 

But by what or w’hom for a time re¬ 
mained a mystery. 

tinued.) 


of a clearance. 


They started forthwith, therefore, and 
without doubt they worked with a w'ill. j 
The bushes w'ere chiefly dwarf trees of ! 
various sorts, and their removal gave i 
J ack Skye plenty of sport, and more than I 
one curious specimen did he find for 
Zach before the clearance was effected. 

“ Suppose,” said Jack Ross, “we heap ; 
all this brushw’ood in the centre and set I 
it on fire ? ” 

” Supposin’,” said Zach, “ we don’t do j 
nothin’ o’ the sort. Unless,” he added, i 
laughing, “ you want company that you’ll I 
hardly relish. Savages can smell smoke I 
a long way off, and don’t you forget it. 
No, we’ll trundle the brush overboard. | 
Over the castle walls.” | 

So over the castle walls it went. 



Many a strange and angry snake they 
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THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
Bt Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


F irst by Chinese road, then jungle path, 
the Orchid* Seekers tramped towards 
Bidi, glad to get away from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the T*ien-ti lodge. Soon 
after leaving Ban, Hertz changed the 
order of march, sending Nyait and two 
other Dyaks to the rear, with instructions 
to prevent the espionage to which they 
had been subjected. The Dyaks were 
ordered to capture and bring before the 
Collector any suspected spy, but not to 
interfere wdth inoffensive Chinamen who 
might be on the road. 

Nyait and his men prowled about 
beside the various paths, and lay in 
ambush at comers and difficult places, 
very energetic in the service of the orang 
pittih. Suddenly appearing where least 
expected, their litlie forms creeping here, 
bending there, examining every hollow 
and thicket, moving tlu*ough the scrub 
almost as noiselesslj' as serpents, they 
caused the youths much amusement, and, 
doubtless, thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
Rarely were they able to indulge in their 
peculiar cat-like warfare. But as they 
caught nobody, and saw nobody, suspi¬ 
cious or otherwise. Hertz formed the 
opinion that Wang-lo, for some reason or 
other, had withdrawn his emissaries. 
Had any spies followed from Bau, their 
heads would have been in danger. Nyait 
would probably have forgotten part of his 
instructions, siu-e that the Rajah would 
not punish him for slaying men who had 
tried to kill his friends and servants. 

Tliey started too late to travel far that 
day ; but Hertz kept on until dark, to put 
as great a distance as possible between 
his party and the Chinese town, finally 
halting in dense jungle. Here, with 
sentries barring the path on each side of 
the camp, they could not be surprised. 
A space cleared, lang-kan built, and fire 
lit, with Gani preparing supper, Hertz 
called on Wo-Sing for his adventures in 
the house of the Kumi, 

“ When I got to Bau,” said the China 
‘ boy,* “ there was a crowd round the 
Kumi House, and a few people going in. 
Nobody spoke to me, and I entered and 
sat in a comer, listening to the talk. 
There was much whispering—I could 
only catch a w'ord now and then—but I 
heard them speak of capturing Govern¬ 
ment House and the Treasury, and of 
killing his Highness the Rajah.” 

“ Yoost ash I dinked,” intexjected the 
Collector. “ Go on ! ” 

“ I heard the T'ien-ti spoken of often, 
the attack last night, and my name. A 
man near me told another that the 
English must have seen the Ang gate, as 
their tracks liad been followed from the 
jimgle into the clearing. He was one of 
those who fired at the lang-kan* He 
knew that, they shot one another. He 
said they wouldn’t have done it but for 
the big fire burning. That blinded their 
eyes, and they couldn’t see whether any¬ 
body w as in the hut. He did not think 
xve went over the tree-tops in the smoke. 
It was the Chinamen with Dyak mothers 


CHAPTER XX.—WO-SINO*S STORY. 

that got frightened and would go back. 
He said Wo-Sing must be killed, or he 
would toll the Rajah about the Lodge. 
He thought I had told you, but you 
couldn’t understand. Then he said 
Wang-lo meant to kill us all if he could 
do it so that nobody would know, or we 
would be sure to find something out, and 
send word to Kuching—” 

” Vhat did I tell you, boys ? ” Hertz 
exclaimed; adding, “ Don’t shtop, Wo- 
Sing—don’t shtop I ” 

“He said a Malay had already been 
sent back, and had seen Mr. Crookshonk 
(the Resident), and joined us again. Then 
Inchi Ch’en and the Kunsi writers [secre¬ 
taries] came in ; and Inchi Cli’en got up to 
speak. He told those Chinamen who had 
married Dyak w’omen not to talk at home 
of what the Kunsi was going to do. Then 
I heard Wang-lo’s voice near the door. 
He shouted to Inchi Ch’en to be silent. I 
w'as very frightened, and I got behind 
some men and w'orked towards the door. 
But Wang-lo had put a guard there. 
I guessed why, and I trembled. Wang- 
lo looked about among the people a long 
time before he saw me. I was in a 
corner; but his eyes met mine at last. 
I thought my hour had come, but he 
only said: “ Wo-Sing, your master is at 
my house. Come here! ” I was less 
afraid then, and I went to him. I knew 
he hadn’t lied, because I w’as sure you 
w’ould keep your word and come. Some 
of the people, when they heard my 
name, shouted and struck at me. But 
Wang-lo told them to be quiet. He 
said the flower-gatherer was his friend, 
and they were to be very civil to him 
while he was at Bau. They laughed. 
They understood. Wang-lo asked me 
how long I had bebn in the room. I 
was silent. He spoke to the writers, 
then told the people about the blue 
orchid, asking if anybody had seen such 
a thing. Two men answered. They 
said they had seen a blue flower on a 
tanong tree near the antimony mines at 
Bidi—” 

“ Boy,” Hertz interjected. “ Did you 
go to Bidi mit Bounce ? ” 

“ Yes, Twan,” the Malay answ'ered. 

“ Go on. Wo-Sing.” 

“ They could not remember the place; 
they noticed the flower, because they 
'had never seen anything like it. They 
did not know that it was w'orth any¬ 
thing.” 

“ I vould brave de T'ien-ti und all 
idts men to get shpeesh mit dose fel¬ 
lows I ” Hertz exclaimed. “ Gontinue I ” 
“Wang-lo asked many questions; I 
thought he wished to know just where 
you w^ould go; I have told you all the 
men said. Then Wang-lo spoke about 
the gold-workings—new ones he wished 
to be flushed. V^ery soon he said that 
was all the business; and the people 
began to go out.” 

Wo-Sing paused. 

“You hafe more to tell,” said Hertz ; 
“ go on.” 


“Yes, sir.” Wo-Sing shivered; his 
voice was tremulous. “Wang-lo, Inchi 
Ch'en, and the wndters took me into a 
small dark room. Wang-lo opened a 
shutter and let in the sunlight on my 
face. They stood in the dork and watched 
me. Then Inchi Ch’en asked if I had 
seen the abode of the Hung, [The T'ien- 
ti HuS / ] I refused to answer. Then 
Wang-lo said some of the members of the 
Hung League could read the thoughts 
and the hearts of men; he said he Imew 
that I had seen the Ang gate, and that I 
was going to tell the Rajah; but the 
Hung had power to make the tongue rot 
before it could speak the words. 

“ I said I knew nothing of the secrets 
of the Hung, 

“ Wang-lo called me a liar. He said 
the ‘ Red Youth ’ had killed those who 
should have prevented ns from looking at 
the Ang gate ; that the Hung knew how¬ 
to make the life leave the body as the 
water falls from a leaky roof—drop by 
drop. 

“ 1 trembled. I dared not answrer him. 
He told me how the Hung killed traitors; 
spake of a vermilion pencil marking 
shapes on the skin like a triangle, and 
each being tom away. I said again that 
I ^dn’t Imow any of the Hung secrets. 
Then he got very angry and kicked me, 
and called me a liar many times more. 
He spake of fire—of molten lead dropping 
from above—of oil. I heard without 
sense. I don’t know what he said. I 
was so frightened.” 

“ Ach! I don’t vonder! ” Hertz inter¬ 
jected. 

“ I asked him what he washed me to 
do. He told me that I must become a 
member of the and wash my hands 
clean in holy water in the Red Flowery 
Pavilion, then I would be able to cross 
the circle of Heaven and Earth, pass 
safely through the Fiery Valley into the 
Market of Universal Peace, and bum my 
offering in the Temple of Virtue. 

“ I told him that I didn’t know any¬ 
thing of those things. I don’t of my own 
knowledge, sir, only what I have heard 
whispered by Chinamen, and what you 
have told me. 

“Wang-lo said that I was blind now, 
and that my eyes should be opened. He 
said I coulia’t understand the mysteries 
of the Hung^ but he would tell me some¬ 
thing that wouldn’t be strange. He said 
he was rich, and had only one child, Li* 
dah, who would have all his money. 

“ My heart leaped then, sir; but Inchi 
Ch’en smiled, and I thought Wang-lo 
was fooling me. He said he would give 
Li-dah to me if I would join the Hung 
and leave the Rajah’s sen ice.” 

Again Wo-Sing paused. 

“ Go on,” said Hertz. 

“ Wang-lo sent the writers out of the 
room, and told me there w-as something 
to be done. I asked what; he said 
the Rajah was at Singapore; that he 
must never return to SarawaJi; and that 
I was the Rajah’s trusted servant, and 
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could easily see him alone. He said he 
would give me a letter to the T*ien-ti at 
Singapore; and I think he was going to 
tell me how I could kill the Bajc^, when 
Inchi Ch*en called him a fool, and told 
him the Bajah’s pig was laughing at 
him. 

‘^Wang-lo said no more about the 
Kajah, but he told Inchi Ch’en that I 
understood, and if I betrayed the Hwng^ 
and refused to do what he wished, I 
should die the death of the drops of lead, 
and he. Inchi, should marry Li-dah be¬ 
fore my eyes. 

“ Inohi Ch’en told him that I was sure 
to betray the Htmg. He wanted to kill 
me then, and took a sword down from 
the wall. 

“I put my hand in my waistband 
where I carried the revolver, and Wang¬ 
le saw that I was armed, and would fight 
for my life. Then he called Inchi Ch’en 
a fool, and said the flower-gatherers were 
outside, waiting for me. No more was 
said. They led me out.” 

** My boy,” said Hertz, “ you hafe been 
t’rough de Fiery Valley! So if you vill 
yoin de Hung und kfll de Bajah, you 
may marry Li-dah, und become a rich 
imd great man ? ” 

“ Wang-lo said so, sir.” 

“ Dare you take a despatch to Kuch¬ 
ing? ” 

” I could not, sir.” 

” Ach / you vouldn’t get t’rough. Go to 
Wang-lo. He vill give you money to get 
to Singapore. So you viU get to Kuch¬ 
ing.” 

“ I dare not. Inchi Ch’en would not 
believe. He would have me killed.” 

” I dink you are right. Yell, ve must 
send Gani. I dink ve hafe done all ve 
gan. Now ve seek de ‘ blue ’ orchid, if 
dose shkeUums viU let us. Do you dink 
dey vill ? ” 

” No, sir. Wang-lo will know that I 
have not gone to Singapore. He will 
think I intend to betray him.” 

Hertz started. “ Of course he vill, de 
shkellum ! He vill kill you und all of us 
if he gan, und if ho gan’t, he’ll marsch on 
Kuching. He viU nodt be so mad ash to 
let us ga^ dis shtory dere. Gani must 
shtart mit de daylight. I fear he von’t 
get t’rough.” 

Hertz wrote the despatch at once, and 
gave the Malay cook his instructions. 
Nothing transpired during the night. 
Hertz felt sure that there would be no 
attack; that Wang-lo would not move 
until convinced that Wo-Sing did not 
intend to swallow the very tempting 
bait. 

In the morning Hertz renewed hia 
precautions. But he kept Nyait in fi*ont, 
four of the Malays acting as rear-guard. 
One or two Chinamen had been seen, 
tramping ’ from Bau to Bidi; and Boy 
had warned the Tuan Besar that Nyait 
would rather return to Sirambau with 
two heads than one. The road was very 
good for Sarawak, being frequently used. 
Hertz, who had many times regretted 
that he dared not weaken his force by 
sending men to Siniawan for the boats, 
BO as to get to Bidi by water, now felt 
sufficiently easy in his mind to use his 
field-glass incessantly. The youths as¬ 
sisted him to the best of their ability, 
penetrating the jungle wherever possible. 
Wo-Sing never left the Collector’s side. 
He was very quiet; the boisterousness 
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which had excited the Malays’ derision 
seemed to have gone for ever. But Wo- 
Sing was many years older than when he 
had fallen down prone before the Ang 
gate of the T*ien-ti lodge. 

In the valley of Biffi all but Wo-Sing 
forgot their fears. There are few more 
lovely spots on this earth. One, who 
visited it in 1868, and whose pen has 
described most of the places mentioned 
in this story from personal knowledge, 
thus pictures a road in this beautiM 
vale in the record of his travels:— 

“ Bright flowers, rich tints, all shapes 
of vegetation, form a long vista of dreamy 
I beauty. Vast trees, the like of which 
were never dreamed of in temperate 
zones, throw a world of green shadow 
roimd their trunks; thousands of brilli¬ 
ant butterflies flutter to and firo in the 
silent heat; aU is grand and lovely and 
noiseless. No note of bird or rustle of 
wing breaks the silence. . . . The crash 
of some giant branch yielding to the 
weight of centuries resounds distantly 
through the forest, re-echoes widely for 
the moment, then all is once more hot, 
and dreamy, and silent.” 

Bidi is the orchid-seeker’s paradise in 
Borneo. And in ’56 its treasures had 
never been rifled. No wonder the youths 
forgot the horrors they had so recently 
listened to; that the sense of danger 
was lost in the beauty around them. > 
Barely, if ever, had Hertz been so excited I 
■—not even when he found the huge Hram- I 
matophijllum^ or the lovely little An- 
oectochili, for here the orchids were count- ; 
less, and many of surpassing beauty. i 
They entered the charming valley ! 
rather suddenly, emerging from a jmigle ' 
path, in sight of a clearing of some fifty I 
acres, surrounded by precipitous moun¬ 
tains covered with verdure; beyond were 
the deep blue tops of a loftier chain. 
Innumerable butterflies fluttered about, 
of superb size and colour, many of most 
eccentric shape. As the Collector looked i 
round, his blue eyes beamed with | 
delight. I 

“ Here,” he cried, with a comprehensive 
wave of his hook, “here ve shtay till 
ve’ve hoonted de valley aU ofer, in shpite of 
all de Shinamen in Saravak ! ” : 

“ Titaw,” said Boy,at his side, “Bidi 
bad place for snakes.” 

“ You raven I You yoongle crow I ” I 
laughed Hertz. “ Croak to Nyait. I gare i 
nodt for shnakes ! Now, boys, you’ll 1 
nefer have soosh a shance again, I dink.” , 
The youths needed no urging. Just I 
where they entered the valley the jungle ' 
grew in clumps, interspersed with trees 1 
of all sizes. Among clumps and trees I 
they rambled, peering everywhere, , 
passing dozens of orchids which they \ 
recognised, in the hope of discovering i 
something new, Harry examined all i 
carefiilly; Jack, always eager, pressed on, i 
contenting himself with a glance at a 
knowm flower. He stopped at length, 
before an unknown one. 

“ Here—Harry 1 Quick I ” he cried. 

“ Here’s some plunder, and no mistake ! ” 
“I’m coming,” Harry answered; but 
just at that moment Hertz’s voice was 
heard. 

“ Hi I Yack, Harry I ” 

Harry paused, irresolute. 

“ Are you coming ? ” cried Jack. 

“Are yougoming?” echoed the Col¬ 
lector, behind. 


Harry hesitated which way to turn. 
Jack was fifty yards before h^. Hertz 
a like distance behind. Whose discovery 
should he first visit ? 

“ What have you found, Jack ? ” he 
cried. 

“I don’t know; but it’s wonderful,” 
was the answer. 

“ Mr. Hertz, what have you found ? ” 

“ I gan’t tell you. Gome imd see.” 

Then reflected Harry; “ If Mr. Hertz 
doesn’t know what he’s discovered it 
must be more than wonderful.” And he 
ran back. He found the Collector with 
his arms extended, holding aside two 
masses of fern-fronds that obstructed his 
view, parted curtains of vivid green. 
Harry glanced through the aperture. 

“ Oh 1 ” he cried. 

“Vhat dink you of dat marfel ? Ish 
nodt dat sight vort’ all de trouble und all 
de danger? Hafe you ever seen anydings 
like dat?” 

“ Never! ” 

“Nor have I.” 

“ Why, it’s a flower cascade! It’s the 
flowing hair of a goddess, reaching to the 
ground, every inch flower-adorned I ”* 

“ Mit tangled, shnaky locks tvelve feet 
long I ” exclaimed the Collector, measur¬ 
ing the mass with his eye. 

“ Oh, this is marvellous I Whatever 
can it be? Oh, look—look where the 
drooping spikes leave the stems 1 The 
flowers are of a different colour! I believe 
there are two distinct flowers on every 
spike 1 ” 

“ Dere are—dere are ! ” cried Hertz 
with emotion; then his restrained delight 
burst forth. Gripping Harry’s arm, he 
hauled the youth through the ferns, 
halting within a foot of the beautiful 
plant. 

“ Many glorious heafenly plants hafe I 
seen I ” he cried. “ Many times hafe I 
said to meinself; * Dis ish de heafenliest— 
dis ish de gloriousest I ’ imd now I say— 
dis ish more glorious of all I Ach ! Idt’s 
2 Lnau 88 prechlich heafenly I Idt’s er- 
stau 7 ilich- 20 undcrvoll 1 Budt dere ! idt’s 
folly—all folly! I say de same dings 
about Bomedings else to-morrow, ash I 
hafe many times in de past. Gott’s vorld 
ish full of glory I Don’t shpeak now; let 
me egsamine idt. Feast your eyes I Don’t 
shpeSk—don’t shpeak I ” 

He took in his hand a flower spike that 
touched the ground—literally lifted it fi*om 
the earth ; shook it free from its fellows, 
and regarded it eameetly, his eye travel¬ 
ling along its twelve feet of len^h to the 
stem whence it sprang, six feet above his 
head, four feet above his reach. Then he 
dropped it and stepped back to inspect the 
whole I 

The plant, a number of tall stems, 
bearing dark green leaves three feet long, 
grew on the lowest branch of a large tree, 
some twelve feet from the groimd. 
Drooping from this were at least thirty 
wavy flower-spikes, hairy, here and there 
tangled together, none less than six feet long. 
At the base of each snaky spike, where 
it left the stem, were two tawny-yellow 
blossoms dotted with crimson, two inches 
in diameter. Below, at intervals of about 
two inches throughout the entire length 
of every spike, grew flowers of pale 
yellowish-green, blotched with rich red¬ 
dish brown. On one drooping spike 
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alone Harry counted fifty-four blossoms I 
And there were thirty spikes I Not less i 
than a thousand flowers bloomed there, I 
jewels, thick gleaming in the hair of , 
a forest nymph! Some of the lovely | 
things trailed on the ground. It was 
a veritable flower cascade, twelve feet | 
deep! 

Five minutes were passed in silent con¬ 
templation. Then Hertz spoke : 

“ I don’t know idt—I don’t know vhat 
idt ish. Adt first I dinked idt vas a 
Vanda —” 

“ .\ren’t you coming to see what I’ve 
found ? ” interrupted Jack, bursting | 
through the veil of ferns. “ Good | 
gracious ! ” Jack ha<l no more to say. His 
discovery was eclipsed. 

“ Does your find beat dat ? ” Hertz 
asked. 


“ No.” 

‘‘ Veil—ve’ll leave idt. I dink idt von’t 
run away. Look you, boys, ve shtay here 
if ve hafe to send for all Meta’s tribe to 
protect us 1 Lead de vay to your flower. 
Yack; let us look adt idt.” 

” I’m ashamed, now\ But come along; | 
it’s pretty, anyway.” i 

I Jack marched off, followed by Hertz I 
I and Harry, halting in a glade, unshaded | 
from tlie sun. I 

” There ! ” he cried, pointing to his 
find. “It doesn’t touch yours, but I | 
think it’s new.” ' 

Hertz laughed. 

** Idt’s new in Borneo,” he said, ” budt 
idt’s nodt new adt Drayt’orpe. Misder 
Bider knows idt veil—too veil. Ve take 
idt, all de same. Perhaps he hafe besser 
1 luck mit dis.” 


Why,” said Jack, astonished. “I’m 
sure I’ve never seen it before.” 

‘‘Neither have I,” added Harry. “I 
think it’s splendid! ” 

“ Keally,” returned Hertz, quizzically. 
“ You hafe nodt seen idt ? Now dat’s fery 
odd. I sent Misder Rider von like dis 
from Burmah five years ago. I’fe seen 
idt efery time I’fe been at Drayt’orpe efer 
since.” 

‘‘ Perhaps father’s hasn’t flowered,” 
Harry went on. “ I’m sure I’ve never 
seen these lovely blossoms. I’m sur¬ 
prised you don’t think them hand¬ 
some.” 

It would have been surprising. The 
plant was a climber, with dark green, 
rounded stems, and rigid, cylindrical 
leaves. From the mass sprang half a 
dozen spikes, each with from three to six 
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flowers—the sepals white tinged with rose; 
the petals deep rose ; the front of the lips 
deep rose veined with yellow ; the throat 
orange striped and spotted with crimson. 

*• I nodt dink dem handsome ? ” cried 
Hertz. “ Vhy, dey’re heafenly 1 Budt 
alas 1 I don’t dink anybody in Europe has 
sugseeded in flowering idt. Look in de 
Vanda house adt Drayt’orpe, de right- 
hand pat’; shut your eyes to dose beau¬ 
tiful blossoms, imd dink.” 

” I remember,” cried Harry, almost 
immediately. ” The flowers confused me. 
Idt’s Vanda teres ! ” 


“ Goodt boy! Dat’s idt —Vanda teres. 
Ve take idt. Yack, und all you gan find 
‘ like idt.” Then, after a pause, “ I re- 
I member I shpoke to Misder Bider about 
dat fery Vanda teres nodt long ago. I 
said de day vould gome ven idt vould be 
flowered mit ease. Und it vill—idt vill I 
j I’ve been dinking about de grand von, 
' yonder. Idt’s nodt a Vanda. I dink 
idt’s a RenanVera. Budt I’ll egsamine 
idt more garefullj'.” 

Presently Boy, who had been with the 
Malay rear-guard, looking out for possible 
I spies, walked up with Nyait. 


THE B07S OF BIRCHWELL HALL. 

By Burnett Fallow. 


O UR request to be removed from Birchwell j 
Hall ** at once ” did not meet with a | 
ready response from our parents. Some took ' 
no notice of the letters; a few were returned j 
through the Dead Letter Office; and others | 
enclosed some salve (in stamps), at the same ' 
time suggesting that perhaps Dr. Strong j 
knew what was best for us. | 

“ It’s just as well,” said Jack Brag. “ If 
^ve'd gone from here, our parents would have I 
sent us somewhere else.” Which we thought | 
a very philosophical remark. j 

“ And Podgy would break his heart,” said ! 
Earlswood. 

“I think we might fall under a worse 
master,” was Podgy’s sensible comment. 

“Hear, hear! ” was the hearty rer>?ponse. 

“ If we are punished, it is because we deserve 
it.” The latter mainly from boys who had 
come in for their share after the Doctor’s 
arm was tired. 

“ Bother punishments! ” cried Jack, with 
whom the subject was still a “sore” one. 

“ The end of the half draws on apace, and 
some of you fellow’s are leaving never to re¬ 
turn. I vote we top up with something good. 
Now, what is it to be ? ” 

Young Green opportunely put in an ap¬ 
pearance. He had had a holiday the day 
before—he seemed, to our disgust, after the 
reconciliation, to be alwrays having holidays. 
His advent slightly diverted the conversation. 

“ Hullo! young un,” called Jack, “ so 
you played truant again yesterday ? Got an 
excuse ? ” Dr. Strong always made day boys 
bring an excuse signed by their parents. 

“ I didn’t play truant—better than that— | 
we had a picnic I ” excitedly cried Green. i 
“ 1 tell you it was just prime.” i 

“A picnic!” cried Jack. “That’s just i 
the idea we wanted, boys. Hands up for , 
‘ our picnic.’ ” 

The proposal was unanimously carried 
without further discussion, most of us, in 
our eagerness, showing both hands. 

“Now, Tommy,” said Jack, “tell us all 
about it.” 

“ We had lots and lots of good things— 
j list like we had in the haying-field the time 
you-” 

He broke off suddenly, for Jack began 
rolling up his cuff in a style suggestive of 
reprisal if the “ sore ” subject were continued. 
Tommy got flurried. 

“Er—I’ve almost forgotten—I didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings, Jack—I know we 
boiled our own kettle.” 

“ Good! We’ll boil our owm pot. Go 
. on! ” 

“ And—and we had some bloaters —cooked 
them ourselves, too ! ” 

“ Good ! —bloaters arc good. We'11 have 
b’oaters. Go on ! ” 

“And -er —and a lot of things you’ll not 
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be able to get. But,” struck with a grand 
idea, and hoping to appease Jack, “ I’ll ask 
mother to provide for us.” 

“No, no! ” heartily cried Jack. “We’re 
not going to intrude on good nature like 
that; besides, half the fun w’ill be in making 
our own preparations.” 

“ Then you will let me join you ? I’ll 
contribute a fair share.” 

“ So you shall. And I’ll not lick you this 
time.” 

In making our preparations, we en¬ 
countered a number of obstacles. The first 
w{is shortness of cash. However, the boys 
whose parents had sent “ tips ” contributed 
I freely, and our smaller contributions swelled 
! the amount to five shillings. Then Earls¬ 
wood suggested the parlour boarders should 
be asked to contribute something. Not only 
did they do so, but asked permission to join 
us. Of course, if they contributed, we meant 
them to come. This may sound selfish— 
nothing of the sort was intended, for they 
were good fellows, only a step above us. We | 
couldn’t well patronise them. Their contri- > 
butions raised the funds to a pound, and we | 
considered we ought to get something sub- I 
stantial for such an outlay of capital. We , 
did, too! 

This time we consulted Dr. Strong, os we ' 
wanted a few hours’ grace. Permission was ' 
readily granted, for he never opposed any¬ 
thing likely to afford us harmless amuse¬ 
ment. 

Then the storekeeper of “ special make ” 
notoriety had to be taken into our confidence. 

“ It was not at all uncommon for him to fit 
out a picnic party,” he said, “and we 1 
couldn’t possibly do better than trust him ' 
with the commissariat department of our , 
little outing.” To this we eventually agreed. 
Jack handing over the pound (the store¬ 
keeper’s principle being cash down), which 
we were assured should be carefully and 
religioiisly expended on the articles named 
in the list we handed in. 

Green’s contribution was to consist of a 
large home-made loaf, some home-made 
butter, and a jug of milk; also a kettle and 
a teapot. Cups we were to be allowed to 
take from the school. 

On the eventful half-holiday, at as early 
an hour as was consistent with school dis¬ 
cipline, we, parlour boarders included, 
crowded into the storekeeper’s shop. He 
pointed to a large, well packed hamper with 
pardonable pride. “There ye are, young 
gentlemen; as good a pound’s worth as was 
ever served over a counter—an’ so you’ll 
say when you get into its ‘mysteries.’” 
Which assertion we did not for a moment 
attempt to gainsay. 

The parlour boarders laid in a stock of 
tobacco and lights. Some one whispered we 


“Anybody followed us, dink you?” 
Hertz asked. 

“ I not see, Tuan,'' was the reply. 

“ Goodt I Now, Boy, ve have mooch to 
do here. You und Nyait go look for a 
gamping place among de rocks—von dat 
gan be defended.” 

“ Tuan," Boy rejoined, “ not far ca^ e 
be where Dyaks get birds’ nests to sell 
Orang Kina. A way in and out. A man 
near go, you him see.” 

“ Dat sounds like de very place. For- 
vardts ! Ve go look adt idt.” 

{To be eontitiued.) 


should do the same. “ You'll find that in¬ 
cluded in ‘sundries,’ young gentlemen,” 
said the quick-eared storekeeper, “ along of 
a few other harticles not in the list.” 

Jack and I look up the hamper and led 
the way, the parlour boarders forming a 
guard and the remainder the relief. The 
hamper was heavy, and they were soon called 
upon to take their turn. In this way we 
shortly reached Fairholme. Green was wait¬ 
ing for us. His contributions were soon 
divided amongst us. Podgy took the kettle, 
Earlswood the teapot, Westlake the loaf, and 
I the butter—hoping thereby to escape 
“hamper duty.” Then there was a large 
jar of water which also had to be taken in 
turn. Just as wc were setting out again, 
Mrs. Green appeared, and after wishing us 
a pleasant time, gave us her contribution, 
declaring she would be really offended if she 
were left out. Of course we invited her and 
Mr. Green to be of the party, but they re¬ 
spectfully declined. 

It was a very hot afternoon, and Mr. Green 
had foretold thunder. A few distant, omi¬ 
nous grumbles bore out his prophecy. How¬ 
ever, at present all was fine and glowing, 
and we set out for Hazel Wood with light 
hearts and heavy loads. 

It took half an hour to reach the wood. In 
scaling the bank the hamper was dropped, 
and rolled over and over into the ditch. When 
rescued, a blood-red stream was dyeing the 
ground. Some of us really thought it was 
blood. 

“ It’s the red-currant wine! ” cried Jack. 
“ What a pity! It does make such a nice 
cooling drink, too. We’d better make haste 
now, or it will soak into the things and spoil 
them.” 

We hurried forward along a closely- 
trimmed ride, and presently came to a 
beautiful glade, in the centre of which stood 
a solitary giant oak. It was under its shade 
we purposed carrying out operations. 

Whilst Jack and I proceeded to unpack 
the hamper, the others collected dry wood, 
rigged up a tripod, filled the kettle, and pre¬ 
pared to kindle the fire. Podgy Smith under¬ 
took the latter office, and came to us for the 
matches. Fortunately they had been placed 
at the top of the hamper, and w’ere found 
quite dry. They were not in a box, only 
screwed up in a piece of paper. Examina¬ 
tion showed they were a celebrated make that 
would only light on the box t 

“ What a swindle ! ” cried Jack. “ How 
can we get a fire without matches ? ” 

Our attention was directed to the parlour 
boarders, who were reclining in the shade, and 
smoking furiously. We appealed to them. 
They had nothing but fusees, which didn't 
flame. We had to attempt something. The 
“ lazy beggars,” as Jack called the parlour 
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boarders, wouldn’t help—the?/ had come oat 
to enjoy themselves. We got a lot of dry 
grass and bracken together, and in spite of 
its highly inflammable condition, failed to 
ignite it, though we used a whole box of 

lights ” in the attempt. At last Lemon 
came to our rescue. He put the contents of 
his pipe into a quantity of paper, so arranged 
that when waved violently in the air a 
draught would be created. This he did, 
and soon had the paper in a blaze. Hand¬ 
ing it to Podgy Smith, he again threw him¬ 
self down under the tree. Podgy burnt his 
fingers and dropped the lighted paper. It 
fell on the pile of combustible raaterisil, which 
immediately flared up and singed off his 
eyebrows and eyelashes. He got the smoke, 
too, down his throat, and retired coughing 
and spluttering, leaving the fire to be fed 
with wood by the others. And what a fire we 
did have ! Then the tripod was rigged, the 
kettle filled, and suspended by a chain pro¬ 
vided by Green; and leaving it to boil they 
crowded round the hamper, many (smutty) 
hands making short work of the laying out 
process. 

After all. the wine was no great loss. It 
had been the parlour boarders’ suggestion. 
They grumbled a bit, then puffed away con¬ 
tentedly at their pipes. We found most of 
the provisions a bit “ mottled.” Jack sug¬ 
gested the flavour would be improved—all 
but the bloaters. They had certainly had a 
good soaking. They were handed out and 
given to two boys to toast at the fire, which 
they accomplished by impaling them on 
long pointed sticks. They found it warm 
work, and by the time their task was finished, 
were almost as w-ell “ done ” as the bloaters. 

Truly Mr. Storekeeper had put together a 
miscellaneous collection I You really must 
imagine it, for I could never do it justice by 
attempting a description. He had done his 
work well—too well in some instances: a 
slight omission had occurred in others. For 
instance, he had put in no end of tinned 
things -sardines, potted ham, bloater paste, 
lobster, etc.—but had forgotten the 
“opener!” By the time our knives had 
accomplished the feat, there was precious 
little edge left on them ! He had sent tin 
plates, at a penny apiece, which, for many 
reasons, was a wise precaution. There w'ere 
tarts and “crowds” in abundance—a trifle 
stale it is true, but the wine had softened 
them. A bag of biscuits was mixed. A pot 
of marmalade had smashed, and made an 
awful mess ! The treacle-pot (included in 
sundries, not at our request) had shared the 
same fate, which was not regretted—we had 
enough of that at school, with some yellow 
powder to give it a flavour—excepting that it 
contributed to the mess, and made extri¬ 
cation exceedingly difficult. The tablecloth, 
which ought to have been included in sun¬ 
dries, was left out. But then, what oonld be 
better than the thick, mossy carpeting of the 


glade—even if it did harbour countless in¬ 
sects. Truly we had a large company of 
guests 1 

The “ spread ” was at la.st laid to oar 
satisfaction. A hard-boiled egg reclined 
on each shining penny plate. These had 
been Mrs. Green’s contribution, and it was a 
very acceptable one. 

By this time the kettle wa.s boiling over 
and threatening to put out the fire. The 
boy who attempted to remove it from the 
tripod got scalded, and set up a doleful yell. 
Podgy Smith came to the rescue with a long 
hooked stick, and dropped the kettle plump 
on the fire. When it w'as rescued, half its 
contents had evaporated. There was suffi¬ 
cient left, however, to make the first “ brew.” 
This was entrusted to Green, he having had 
experience. Jack cut up the big home- 
m^e loaf, the butter was passed round, and 
the cooks “ served the bloaters.” Then 
unalloyed enjoyment followed. Stay! Not 
quite unalloyed. 

“ Prime! ” was the half-choked utterance 
of more than one. 

“ The wine just gave the bloaters a fla¬ 
vour,” said Jack, “ the same as it does a carp.” 

“ I say, Green,” ejaculated the medical 
student, sipping the contents of his cup, and 
then gazing curiou.sly into it, “ have you 
made the tea just right ? It ta.stes decidedly 
smoky, and not much stronger than we have 
it at school.” 

Green had filled each boy’s cup with tea as 
it was handed to him by Westlake, who 
had first put in the milk and sugar. The 
parlour boarder’s remark was the signal for 
a general tasting. No doubt something was 
wrong. 

“Poof!” “Splutter!” “Stuff!” “Poison!” 
“ Yah 1 ” and a dozen other equally forci¬ 
ble ejaculations marked our disapprobation. 

“ The am very much smok ! ” said Lemon. 
“ And,” peeping into his cup, which he had 
emptied at a draught, “ there be no gachis — 
vat you call him—s/op ! ” 

“ Why ! ” cried Jack, indignantly, taming 
on the frightened Green, “ you little duffer 1 
you never put any tea in the pot at all! ” 

It was not until the kettle had been made to 
boil up again that the error could be rectified. 

Of course all the things got more or less 
messed up. 1 suppose we fancied them be¬ 
cause we did it ourselves. One and all 
declared that never had a meal been so 
enjoyed before. It came to an end at last. 
Then came an evil day for some of us. A 
number of penny smokes had, to his shame 
bo it said, ^n included by the shopkeeper 
in “ sundries.” These were passed round. 
With many of us it was a first attempt— 
and the last. In a surprisingly short time a 
number of us stole away, after uttering a 
feeble excuse, to admire the beauties and 
sbiitude of the wood. When we came back 
it was evident the “ beauties ” had disagreed 
with us. 


Certain ominous signs in the heavens, too, 
warned us that a return to Birchwell was 
advisable. The remains of our repast were 
thrust indiscriminately into the hamper. In 
the meantime the sky had rapidly darkened. 
Soon it became almost dark as night. The 
heat all along had been frightfully oppres¬ 
sive : now it became simply unbearable. 
Even breathing became painful. Not a 
zephyr stole through the wood. The silence 
was ominous. Then, in the far distance, 
faintly heard, was a soft, sighing sound. It 
increased to a deep sullen roar. In less than 
five minutes a terrible storm burst over us. 
Lightning flashed and quivered all around us, 
dazzling our eyes and partially blinding us. 
Thunder crashed, seeming to shake the 
very earth to its centre. Rain fell in tor¬ 
rents, and in a minute or two we were sim¬ 
ply drenched. We crouched together, close 
to the trunk of a tree! To this day I 
believe a merciful Providence warned us. 
A small tree, not more than fifty yards dis¬ 
tant, was struck, half-way up the trunk, by 
the electric fluid, and hurled, tom and 
splintered, to the ground. Then we became 
alive to our own danger. 

“ What a mad thing we are doing I ” cried 
Jack. “ Out into the open glade with you— 
it’s the only safe place ! ” 

Too terrified to answer, we followed the 
advice, and crowded together like a lot of 
frightened sheep. Not an instant too soon. 
Almost immediately after there came a 
blinding flash, instantaneously followed by 
an awful crash of thunder. Many of us fell 
to the ground dazed. The others, in an 
instant as it w*ere, saw the giant oak cleft in 
twain as if by the blow of a mighty axe. 
Then the two halves opened out, and fell 
with a crashing thud in opposite direc¬ 
tions. 

By the time we were somewhat recovered, 
the storm had swept away as rapidly as 
it had broken upon us. The awe we felt 
showing in our faces, we approached the 
riven tree. The lightning had struck it at 
a point where two great branches united, and 
divided the trunk right down to the ground. 
The contents of our hamper were scattered 
in all directions. The tin plates were a mass 
of shapeless metal. The blades of a couple 
of knives were fused and hurled to a dis¬ 
tance. If we had remained under the tree 
another minute!—but it is too awful for con¬ 
templation. 

When we reached Birchwell Hall, our 
soared faces attracted the Doctor’s attention ; 
for he had been very anxious about us. We 
told him all, and his kind heart caused his 
voice to tremble as he realised our providen¬ 
tial escape. 

“Providence,” he said solemnly, “has 
been very merciful to you; do not pass such 
an experience by unbred i ” 

{To be continued.) 


HOW TO BUILl) A BACING AND CBTJISIHO CATAMAHAH. 

By E. Barclay Nixok. 


A FEW words on designing generally may 
perhaps be necessary to some readers, 
in order that the illustrations may be com¬ 
prehensible. 

Fig. 1 will serve the double purpose of 
assisting those who are beginners, and after¬ 
wards for giving the dimensions of the 
pontoons. Other readers will not need to 
study this chapter. As they have already 
become proficient in designing by model 
building, they will at once take off the lines 
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from fig. 1 and lay them off at full size for 
working, or at a new and larger scale, os they 
may think proper. In boat designing, the 
portion of the vessel which will be immersed, 
and that above water, are considered sepa¬ 
rately, and the line fonned by the surface 
of the water on the side of the vessel, which 
line is called the load waterline (L.W.L.), 
is taken as the foundation of all calculations. 

The height of the vessel above water is 
termed freeboard, and her greatest depth of 


I hull immersed is called draught of water. 
The greatest length is termed length over all, 
and the greatest breadth, beam. 

Then any straight lines drawn at right 
I angles to the L.W.L. for the purpose of 
obtaining the shape of a rib or cross section 
are termed perpencficulars. Lines drawn 
for the purpose of ascertaining the longitu¬ 
dinal shape of the vessel parallel to the 
L.WX. are termed water lines. 

Now referring to fig. 1, sheer plan, draw the 
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line L.W.L., leaving sufficient distance above 
for the freeboard and below for the draught 
of water, and at a sufficient distance draw the 
line K K parallel to the L.W.L.; the line k k 
is spoken of as the base line of the half' 
brefikdth plan. Mark off on the L.W.L. at 
the points x and t the length over all, and 


thus hent. Put in the stem-post, raking it 
as you think proper, then through the 
greatest draught draw the curve of the keel, 
giving it as much rocker as you think proper, 
then round off the cutwater with a French 
curve. 

The curve of the keel has great effect on 


off the distances a b and t x> in the sheer plan 
on the base line in the half-breadth plan, and 
would draw the water lines through those 
points; and other sections are obtained of 
course from the water lines, the purpose of 
drawing the water line bei]^ to obtain a 
series of sections increasing in a regular rate 



through X and t draw the perpendiculars 
M K and N K; mark off at s half length 
over all, and through s draw the perpendicular 
D. 8 is spoken of as the centre of length, but 
must not be mistaken for the midship section, 
which is not necessarily at the centre of 
length. 

The midship section is the one on which 
the greatest beam and draught and the least 
height of freeboard occur, and is only amid¬ 
ships with regard to this centre of the hole 
which the vessel makes while floating in the 
water. Mark off at m x the height of the bow 
above theL.W.L., and at nt the height of the 
stem above the L.W.L. Draw other perpen¬ 
diculars as may be required, that is to say, if 
the water lines are plain convex curves three 
perpendiculars would be ample, but if the 
water lines are given a good deal of hollow 
forward more perpendiculars would be re¬ 
quired to get the cross sections correct. 
Produce each perpendicular below the L.W.L. 
to cut K K, and mark off on each the height 
of the gunwale sheer m n above the L.W.L. 
at that point. Then fasten your spline in 
position so that one edge is exactly curved 
to take in all points marked on the perpen¬ 
diculars ; the spline may be so kept in position 
either with needles or weights. Use needles if 
you don’t wish to exhibit your drawings, and 
lightly line in the curve made by the spline 


the steering. A straight keel makes the 
vessel slow to answer the rudder, whilst 
a rocker curved keel and a raking stempost 
make a vessel fly to every touch of the tiller. 

There now remains to explain the half¬ 
breadth plan and the method of forming any 
section. The water lines 1, 2 , and 3 are ima¬ 
ginary floating lines of the vessel, supposing she 
were lightened to any degree and viewed from 
the level of the water; the lines in the half¬ 
breadth plan are the same floating lines 
respectively at a bird’s-eye view, supposing 
the ver.=;el to be cut off level with the water 
at her different depths of immersion respect¬ 
ively. To get the sections an amateur would 
proceed first to draw the midship section 
according to his idea as shown, and would set 


of progression from the cutwater up t 6 the 
midship section. If you drew no water lines 
you might make very beautiful sections which 
nevertheless would not correspond with one 
another. Set off the distances a, f, 7 /, p, n, 
m, as shown on section b in the half-brc^th 
plan, on their respective water lines in the 
sheer plan, and form the section by humour¬ 
ing the French curve to take in all the points. 
There ought now to be no difficulty to any 
amateur in understanding the dimensions as 
tabulated below. Of course they apply to 
each pontoon. 

ft. in. 


Length over all . . 

. 15 

T/ongtl) on the L.W.L. . 

. 14 8i 

Greiitest breadth . , 

. 1 

„ draught • . 

. 1 6 


Water lines apart 6 inches. 


Section 

A 

B 


c 

1 

D 

E 


F 


G 


ft. 

In. 

ft 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

Distance of section from outside of bow 

2 

0 

4 

0 

G 

0 

7 

G 

9 

0 

11 

0 

13 

0 

ITeiirht of gunwale alK>ve L.W.L. 

1 

35 

1 

Ih 

1 

0 


114 


ini 


lOi 


114 

Draught of water to outside of keel 

1 

H 

1 

44 

1 

H 

1 

54 

1 

G 

1 

6 

1 

24 

Breadth of section at gunwale 


4J 




105 

1 

”1 

1 

0 


9? 1 


5i 

„ „ water line 4 . 


4i 




105 


111 

1 

0 


H i 



„ „ L.W.L. 


34 




n 


11 


11 




4 

„ „ water line 1 . . . 


2 




64 




H 1 


68 1 



„ „ „ 2 . 

1 

n 




2 


2 } 


2 ^ 1 


24 I 

1 

14 


(To be continued.) 
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HINTS OH CHOOSIHO FHOTOORAPHIC APPABATOS, AHH BEOIHHIHO WOBH AS AH AHATBIJB. 

By B. a. R. Bknnktt, b.a., 

Author of “ How to make a Simpie Hand Camera,” “ Photographic Developers,” etc., etc. 


I^ow to consider the apparatus you will 
JLY require for developing?, toning, etc., 
besides the camera and accessories used for 
actually taking the photograph. The follow¬ 
ing is, I think, a complete list for a beginner; 
you can add to it afterwards, if you like. 

1. Four porcelain developing dishes. 

2. A dozen printing frames. 

3. A two-oiince fluid measure. 

4. A large basin. 

5. A large china jug. 

6 . A shallow earthenware dish. 

7. A washer for prints and negatives. 

8 . Some ferrotype plates, if you like prints 
with a glossy surface. 

9. A large piece of very fine ground glass 
for matt-surface prints. 

10. Some negative varnish, bottles of de¬ 
veloper, alum, hypo, etc., etc. All these are 
specified in the article on developers. We 
will now take the above in order. 

The porcelain developing dishes must be 
of the size required for the size of plate you 
are working. Four is a good number, three 
being required for the developer, alum bath, 
and fixing bath, and the fourth being required 
for the toning solution, which ought to have 
a special bath to itself, never to be used for 
any other solution. The names of the 
solutions for which the dishes are used can 
be painted on them outside. 1 used for this 
purpose a mixture of gold size and lampblack, 
made rather thick. On the top of the name, 
when painted, should be laid two or three 
coats of gold size by itself, to protect the 
paint, which is liable to be rubbed off in time 
in any case, but is not attacked by any 
chemical, and therefore is probably as per¬ 
manent as any. 

The printing frames can be those ordi¬ 
narily sold, with double-hinged backs and 
two springs. The quality depends on the 
amount the buyer feels inclined to give for 
them ; the commonest sort made by a good 
dealer will do, but very cheap ones w'hich do 
not fit tight, or of which the wooden backs 
are not properly smooth, are apt to ruin the 
prints by allowing them to shift their 
position while printing, or not pressing all 
their surface properly on the film of the 
negative. 

The two-ounce fluid measure can be bought 
from anchemist. You will find there are 
two kinds, and though both measure two 
ounces, one is more expensive than the other. 
This simply means that one is certified as 
correct according to the Weights and 
Measures Act, and stamped by Government, 
and this has to be paid for extra ; the other 
one is not officially stamped, but is pre¬ 
sumably quite as correct, and therefore you 
may just as well purchase the cheaper. 

The large basin is for washing plates etc. 
into, by pouring water over them from a jug; 
an ordinary earthenware basin will answer all 
requirements. It will also come in useful for 
soaking negatives in and various other pur¬ 
poses, so it is best to have one, even if you 
are so extravagant as to indulge in a special 
sink for washing your negatives in, or have 
your dark-room fitted up with a rose tap, etc. 
—all which things are very convenient, but 
make it not a bit more likely that you will 
be successful; so let the humble worker with 
basin and jug be not discouraged by the 
simplicity of his apparatus. 

The jug should be large enough to hold as 
much water as is required for several plates, 
and yet not so large but that the operator 
can eerily lift it when he wants to deluge the 
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j plate with water. Quart size is a good size 
for the jug, or you can have one larger to act as 
I a reservoir and a smaller one for actual use. 

! A graduated glass jug to measure half-pint, 
j pint, quart, etc., is a very convenient addition 
I to your stock of apparatus. 

J A shallow earthenw'are dish is a very 
necessary, and very cheap, accessory; it is 
always being wanted to put negatives in when 
soaking between fixing and washing, and is 
also useful in cold weather to heat the toning 
bath by putting it into the dish and pouring 
hot water round it. It should therefore be 
large enough to hold the dish in which toning 
is to be conducted, and deep enough to hold 
w-ater nearly up to the top of the inner dish, 

I but of course you must take care not to let 
' any get over the edge and dilute the toning 
I baths. My own earthenware dish measures 
10 inches by 8 inches, my developing and 
toning baths, etc., being 8^ inches by 6^ 

I inches (size for half-plates), and 3 inches 
I deep, the smaller baths being 2 inches deep, 

! which, by the way, are much better than the 
shallow ones, which usually spill a large 
quantity of the solution over the edges while 
one is rocking them. 

The next item I mentioned was a “washer” 
for prints and negatives. This is a luxury, to 
be sure, as it can be done by continually fiUing 
and emptying an ordinary basin in which the 
prints are placed; but they will be much 
more likely to be thoroughly washed if the 
washing is conducted in running water, and 
in a proper mechanical instrument. The 
number of washers on the market is enor¬ 
mous, and they vary from the simplest form 
of syphon washer at about 5s. to the most 
elaborate wheel washers, and other mechani¬ 
cal methods of turning the prints about while 
washing, which may cost £2 or £3. Two of 
the best known, and not particularly expen- 
I sive, washers are “Wood’s patent,” which 
I has been taken up so violently by the amateur 
photographers that a company has been 
I formed to make them (“ floated,” in fact, by 
its own washer I); and Jefferies’ “ Perfect ” 
washer, made by Messrs. John Fell & Co., 
Wolverhampton. The latter I have used 
myself for some time, and can therefore 
speak well of it from practical experience. 
Either of these washers can be obtained 
from a large dealer. 

The ferrotype plates must be large enough 
to hold the prints of the size you are work¬ 
ing, i.e., for j-plates you will want 5 by 4 
ferrotypes, and for ^-plates 7 by 6, as it is 
best there should be a little margin. These 
you can get from a large dealer ; one side of 
the plate is dull and the other glossy; of 
course the print has to be squeegeed on to 
the glossy side. 

When requiring matt-surface prints, you 
will want a large piece of ground glass, on 
to the dull surface of which you are to 
squeegee your prints. “ Chloride emulsion ” 
papers are usually treated in this way, seldom 
ordinary albuminised, which, however, will 
take a matt surface. Before squeegeeing 
down the prints, you must rub the matt side 
of the glass over with a pomatum made by 
putting three parts of white wax into a wide¬ 
mouthed bottle with three parts of turpentine, 
and leaving them till they assimilate and 
form a paste, which they will do in a few days. 
If too thick, dilute with more turpentine. 
This paste is rubbed all over the plate with 
j a little bit of flannel, and then carefully 
i rubbed off again. Enough will be left on, 
however, to prevent the print from sticking 


tightly to the plate, which is what it would 
probably do otherwise. Prints can also be 
glossed by squeegeeing them on to a shiny 
plate of glass instead of ferrotype plate; but 
the glass needs preparation by rubbing with 
powdered talc, and it has then to be lightly 
dusted off again before placing the prints on 
it and squeegeeing them down. They will 
frequently stick to the glass—talc or no talc 
—while they never stick to the ferrotype 
plate, and therefore I strongly recommend 
the latter, wliich requires no preparation at 
all, except being kept clean by occasional 
washing. 

Now 1 w ant to consider the actual question 
of cost of starting on a photographic career. 
We must begin with the lowest we can do. 
You can get from Messrs. Lancaster & Son 
a complete set for taking negatives, with the 
newest form of “Le Merveilleux ” camera, 
double dry slide, lens, stand, a dozen plates, 
developing and fixing dishes and solutions, 
ruby lamp, and book of instructions, for 
£1 7s. 6<f., and the additional apparatus and 
chemicals to take prints from the negatives 
when made, bring the total up to £1 12s. 6 d. 
^alf-plate size, £3 2h. 6 d. I strongly re¬ 
commend you not to buy anything cheaper 
than this. There are other dealers whose 
prices go as low, but I would not buy any 
cheaper, for the very low-priced cameras 
have one of two results—either they disgust 
you altogether with your attempts, thereby 
causing you to give up what would ^ve been 
a most delightful hobby if you had pursued 
it longer, or they make you want to do better 
work, in which case you might just as well 
have saved the cost of the inferior camera by 
purchasing a reliable one at once. No one 
could possibly be satisfied with the kind of 
daub which is usually turned out by a begin¬ 
ner using an inferior camera! I have only 
mentioned the cheapest point to which I 
would go, because, if you want to spend more, 
there is no limit to what you can do except 
the amount of your ready money. If you 
want to buy parts separately, I recom¬ 
mend you to invest in a dealer’s catalogue. 
These things have grown so enormously 
lately, that all large dealers now publish 
gigantic tomes gathering up all the details 
of the various processes into one compendious 
whole,—which is much more convenient 
than having a lot of loose advertisements 
lying about one’s room. 1 can recommend 
the aspiring purchaser of photographic 
apparatus to invest in Fallowfield’s Cata¬ 
logue, which will cost him one shilling post 
fr^, and from which there is much to be 
learnt outside the mere list of goods for sale. 
Everything mentioned in these articles can 
be got from, or through, Mr. Jonathan 
Fallowfield, whose address is 146 Charing 
Cross Road, London, w. I mention this so 
that those who live in out-of-the-way places 
may know of one large shop to which they 
can apply. Another very enterprising 
establishment is that of Messrs. Adams & Co., 
81 Aldersgate Street, e.c., and 26 Charing 
Cross Hoad, w. 

1 ought to say a few words on the subject of 
the fitting up of the dark-room—that being 
an essential of the photographer’s require¬ 
ments, and an item which frequently gives 
more trouble than all the rest combined— 
and ibis seems the best place to say them. 

Of course any room will do pro tern, as a 
dark-room, if development is conducted at 
night by the light of the ruby lamp; but it 
is much more convenient to have a room 







epecially set apart for the purpose, if you 
ha\^ one you can spare, to which you can 
retire at any time in the day as well as at 
night, and thus at once appease your anxiety 
by seeing whether you have secured a good 
negative or not without waiting till it gets 
dark,—having to do which frequently pre¬ 
vents another negative being taken, which 
would otherwise have been done, or entailing 
the taking of two “ in case of accidents,” 
both of which turn out equally good, and so 
one is unnecessary. 

Supposing, then, that such a room is at 
your disposal, you must proceed to make it 
suitable for the work by blocking out the 
window w'ith some non-actinic medium, 
either yellow or ruby. I vastly prefer the 
former, and I think the amount of photo¬ 
graphy I got through would be very small if 
I had to use the latter, which is unbearably 
trying to the eyes. Therefore I should say 
cover your window with “ canary fabric,” 
with which any dealer will supply you for 
ordinary use, and have an extra frame 
covered with ruby fabric, which will exactly 
fit into the sash of the window, and thus can 
be put up when you are working with very 
sensitive plates, such as isochromatic plates, 
which will not stand yellow light. 

If it is a small window, one frame fitting 
into the sash will be enough; but if it is 
a large double one, it will be best to have 
two frames, one of which fits on to the top 
of the other, and both together exactly fill 
the frame of the window, so that they easily 
stay in position with the aid of two or three 
small wooden ‘‘ stops ” at the side, which can 
be removed when the frames are out of the 
way. This is much the best plan, because 
the window ought to be frequently kept open 
(n account of the smell of chemicals, etc.; 
and therefore an^hing which interferes with 
the proper ventilation of the dark-room is 
most objectionable. As it is difficult to ex¬ 
plain the position of the frames and “ stops,” 
I have drawn fig. 1, which, I hope, will make 
it clearer. I must, however, say that the 
make of window in any given room may alter 
the entire arrangement, therefore you must 
use your own brains to find out which 
system is most appropriate in your case. In 
my own case the window is in a deep frame, 
recessed right back, as I have tried to show 
in fig. 1, therefore the frames go at the back 
of the recess, against the sash frames of the 
window, and are held in position by the 
stops 8, s, s, 8, fastened to the sides of the 
wood round the recess at such a distance 
from the frames that when turned at right 
angles to them they are pressing against the 
wood and holding them up. Behind the 
black line showing woodwork of frames in 
fig. 1 there is supposed to be several thick¬ 
nesses of cloth. This presses against the 
framework of the window which holds the 
sashes, and thus entirely prevents a scrap of 
light from getting round. The upper “ stops ” 
are shown as turned to hold up the frames, 
and the lower ones as turned aside to allow 
the frames to be taken away. As a further 
precaution you ought to nail a thin piece of 
wood half over the bottom of the top frame 
at c, so that when the frames are in position 
this covers over the join between the frames. 
Some thick cloth between the frames, and at 
Ihe back of this overlapping piece of wood, 
will help to make all safe. This is a very 
convenient dodge, as, with the exception of 
the four little holes for screws to fasten the 
stops to the framework, it does no harm at 
all to the window. I strongly recommend 
you to avoid all candle and paraffin lamps— 
a nasty, messy tribe they are!—and to make 
this arrangement for use during the day; it 
is put up quite as quickly as any good lamp 
could be lighted. 

So much for those whose window has a 
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deep recess. For those whose window only 
has a small frame round it I recommend the 
following plan, which is far simpler still. 
Take a piece of ruby fabric the size of the 
exterior frame of the window {after a piece 
has been turned in all round and sewn to 
prevent fraying), and at the bottom fasten a 
thin lath—this is best done inside the fold, 
just as it is in all ordinary blinds—through 
which drill several small holes passing 
through the fabric, at equal distances apart. 
Now the other end is to be attached to a 



WINDOWSILL. 

' Fio, 1 .—Method of Covbrixo Dark-Room Window. 

I A. Upper frame covered with brown paper. 

I R. Lower frame covered wdth canary fabric. 

I H, B, 8, H. Stops to keep frame in position. 

The bottom stops are represented tunied out of the 
way to admit the frames to be removed. Tlie top ones 
are holding the frame in its place. 

I c. Point of junction of sashes. On the upper one at 
c a thin piece of wood is nailetl, to overlap the bottom 
one. 

wooden roller, and that is to be fastened just 
above the window frame, so that the ruby 
fabric covers the window entirely when 
pulled down. Now at the sides we must nail 
two little thin laths of wood, one double as 
‘ wide as the other and the narrowest under¬ 
neath, so that the widest projects over the 
other and forms a groove dowm the side of 
the window. In some forms of window, with 
' a little skill the grooves can be made of stout 
I brown paper. Down these grooves the sides 
I of the ruby or canary-coloured blind have to 
travel, so that no light at all can get round 


the edges. When the lath arrives at the 
bottom the holes are hooked over some little 
hooks driven into the window-sill to secure 
the lath lightly against the woodwork. Thus 
you have a means of transforming your room 
into a dark-room in an instant by merely 
drawing down the blind and hooking it; when 
not wanted, of course it draws up on to the 
roller over the window. Fig. 2 shows this 
arrangement. I may remark that this also 
does w’ell for deep recessed windows if the 
grooves are formed on the outside of the 
window-frame, and that has this special 
advantage,—that if one wants to use the 
room at night one still need not use a de- 



Fio. 2.— Roller-Blind Method op Covering 
Window. 


R. Roller, r. Pulley, tt. Tassels. B. Blind of 
Canary fabric at bottom, and opaque materinl at top. 
o o. urooves in which the blind works, c. Centie cil 
sa-shea of window. 

The dotted cord and tassel show position when blind 
is up. 

veloping lamp, as any ordinary lamp placed 
on the window-sill before drawing down the 
blind will give a light through the latter and 
thus take the place of daylight; only take 
care not to set the blind on tire, as that would 
certainly fog the plate 1 As too large a surface 
of canary, or even ruby glass, is not safe to 
work by, if the window is a large one the top 
of the blind can be made of brown paper or 
some other thick, opaque material, and the 
bottom of canary fabric. They must be 
firmly stitched together at the join, or, if you 
like, a piece of canary fabric can be let into 
the middle of a blind made of thick cloth, a 
hole (about a foot ora foot and a half square) 
being cut therein to receive it. 


( To cuntinved.) 


B07 LIFE IN THE NCIDDLE AGES. 

By Isidore Stuart Bobson. 


T o the national temper which gained for 
England the name of “ merry England,” 
and to the frank hospitality of that time, the 
boys of the middle ages owed much of the 
gaiety and enjoyment of their lives. Having 
few of the social resources of the present day, 
they had to depend largely upon their own 
exertions for their amusements, and find 
companions among the retainers w’ho, ac¬ 
cording to the custom of the time, lived 
under the roof of their lord. 

Far earlier than now, boys took a part in 
the pursuits of their elders, even sharing the 
perils of warfare when scarcely in their teens, 

' and delighting in the dangers of the chase 
I or the tournament. They loved open air ' 
I life as much as boys of the present day do, | 
and would shoot, fish, ride out at their i 
father’s side to hawk at partridges and wild 
I fowl, or hunt the deer in the parks. As I 


early as seven years of age, every boy was 
provided vvith the implements of archerj', 
and taught “ how to draw, how to lay his 
body to the bow.” To this early training 
and the skill gained by constant practice, the 
English archers owed their success in the use 
of the bow. 

Though their homes might be far frem 
any large town, the boys would not fail to 
see many strange faces, and gain news of the 
outside world from the wayfarers who availed 
themselves of the hospitality characteristic 
of the times. In every dwelling, from the 
baron’s hall to the abbey refectory, there 
was free food—beef, beer, and bread—for 
w^hoever chose to ask for a meal, and a free 
lodging on the floor of the hail or farm 
kitchen afterwards. This ‘‘ glory of hos¬ 
pitality,” as the chronicler calls it, lasted far 
down into Queen Elizabeth’s time. 








The lonp winter months were enlivened by 
the visits of the muqamers and of the wan¬ 
dering minstrels, who kept alive the interest 
in the old knights and heroes by their songs, 
stories, and representations. There would 
be rejoicings among the young folks when it 
was rumoured that an itinerant company 
was in a neighbouring village, and a keen 
look-out would be kept for the little cart piled 
up with stage furniture. Then there were 
“the mystery-players, who haunted wakes 
and fairs, taverns, taprooms, and farmhouse 
kitchens, and would easily be persuaded to 
set up their little stage in the baron’s hall 
and play at saints and angels.” The hall 
was the scene of much boisterous amuse¬ 
ment, for in those early days boys, and men 
too, loved all kinds of games and tests of 
strength ; it could not be said that they took 
their pleasures gravely, but they threw them¬ 
selves heart and soul into all they did. 
“ Three things they hated heartily,” Froude 
tells ns, “ cowardice, want, and idleness.” 
The gentlemen were as busy and as full of 
work as the villeins, and we may be sure 
they would not allow their sons to indulge 
in a vice they themselves eschewed. 

The hour of rising, winter and summer, 
was four o'clock, with breakfast at five. 
Hume quotes from an ancient record that 
the Earl and (Countess of Northumberland 
were wont to breakfast at seven o’clock 
alone, so doubtless long before that the 
children and servants had partaken of their 
meal. The labourer went at once to his 
work, and the gentleman to the business 
entailed by his estate and by his duties as 
magistrate and justice, no light post when 
vagrant laws w’ere very strict and every 
stranger was challenged, and, if unable to 
satisfactorily account for himself, brought 
before the justice for examination. Doubtless 
during these morning hours the boys of the 
household pursued their studies, for, in the 
middle ages, learning was beginning to be 
prized. Even the villeins desired it for 
their sons, a feeling their lords would have 
liked to suppress, if we may judge from the 
petitions made to Parliament between 1381 
and 1400, “ that education should be denied 
to the sons of villeins,” petitions very 
justly refused. 

There were grammar-schools in some of 
the large towns, to which many boys went 
daily; in 138.5 an especial enactment was 
made “that in all such grammar-schools 
children should leave French, and construe 
and learn in English.” This was a great 
stride from the previous educational laws, 
which compelled English children, in the 
schools, to use only French, the language of 
their conquerors. 

Early in the thirteenth century, students 
had begun to crowd to Oxford—a town very 
different from the Oxford of to-day, in which 
mean, filthy lanes and wretched dwellings 
have been replaced by stately walks and the 
long fronts of venerable colleges. “ Thou¬ 
sands of boys, some not yet in their teens,” 
huddled in bare lodging-houses, or clustered 
round their teachers in church porch or 
house, some so poor as to be obliged to beg 
at street-corners, others with means enough 
to dice, drink, and idle away the time which 
should have been spent in study. Retainers, 
as young and as hot-headed as their masters, 
followed them to the university, and openly 
fought out family feuds in the streets of the 
town. Such a herding together of undisci¬ 
plined boys led to many outbreaks, violent 
and audacious, only kept within limits “ by 
the clang of the town-bell, which called every 
citizen to his door, and the call of the mayor, 
which brought trade after trade, bow in hand 
and banners flying, to enforce the king’s 
peace.” 

Studious youths were to be found, however, 
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I among the collegians, who gave their best | 
powers to acquire a knowledge of the | 
I subjects then taught—languages, geometry, | 
j arithmetic, and the construction of tables and 
I instruments. Some of the deepest students 
! were amongst the poorest. Edmund Rich, ' 
I afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, went * 
to Oxford, a boy of twelve, with little outfit ' 

. beyond the hair shirt which he had pro- 
I mised his poor but pious mother to wear 
every Wednesday, and, though so young, he 
plunged at once into the nobler life of the 
1 place. Such promising boys wealthy men j 
took a pride in assisting, both w'ith their 
influence and purse. 

We, to whom books are so familiar, cannot , 

: realise the wonder and delight with which a j 
studious boy in the middle ages must have 
I regarded the first specimen of a printed book j 
which fell into his hands; what possibilities 
of knowledge and entertainment it must 
I have opened to him I It was to be expected ^ 

I that the increasing number of books, and the 
greater freedom with which they could be j 
used, should influence the methods of con- j 
I ducting the schools and colleges. Such a ; 

' result we see in the picture Froude gives us i 
of the well-ordered life of Thomas Crom- 
well’s son, a century later. The father had ! 

I requested some news of the progress of his j 
, son, and, in reply, the tutor describes the i 
I way in which the l^y’s time is spent. “ He 
I first, after he hath heard mass, taketh a 
lecture of a dialogue of Erasmus’ Colloquies, j 
wherein is described the very picture of one ; 
that should be virtuously brought up, and, ; 
for cause it is so necessary for him, I do 
not only cause him to read it over, but , 

I also to practise the precepts of the same. | 
After this he exerciseth his hand in writing 
one or two hours, and readeth upon Fabyan’s j 
I Chronicle os long. The residue of the day ' 


he doth spend upon the lute and virginals. 
When he rideth, as he doth very oft, I tell 
him by the way seme history of the Romans 
or the Greeks which I cause him to rehearse 
again in a tale.” We may take this as a 
specimen of the life led by boys at the 
schools in Elizabethan times, though all 
were not so carefully trained. We read of 
Sir Peter Carew, then a boy at Exeter High 
School, that “ having given some trouble, 
he was led home to his father’s house at 
Otter}', between two foxhounds.” 

A most important part of education in the 
middle ages was the training for knighthood, 
in which all boys of noble birth had to 
graduate successfully if they would attain any 
honour in early manhood. Until the age of 
seven, a noble’s son was treated as an infant, 
living entirely with the ladies of the family ; 
after that he became a page, often removing 
to the castle of some great lord. Chaucer in 
his youth held such a position in the house¬ 
hold of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. He was 
taught to practise every kind of physical 
exercise. One of these was to fight against a 
stump of a tree, painted so as to represent 
the different parts of the human body ; this 
he was taught to attack with the point and 
edge of his sword until he could strike any 
part he choose. At the age of fourteen he 
became an esquire, being admitted by a 
religious ceremony, in which the priest 
buckled on his sword and girdle. The 
highest honour to which an esquire could 
attain was to be the personal attendant of 
the knight; following him to battle, carrying 
a portion of his armour, and tending his war- 
horse. If the youth conducted himself 
honourably during the period of his esquire- 
hood, at twenty-one he yras invested with 
the dignities of knighthood. 

[the end.] 
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I THE BOY’S OWN CABINET. 

Having a number of little cxids and ends which were 
lying by for need of a cabinet t j place them in, and as ■ 
I found on inquiry such cabinets were too expensive i 
for my slender means, I set to work to try and rig up a . 
substitute, and this is how I did it. 

First, I got hold of some cigar boxes of the size made ' 
to hold fifty cigars; which are, say, eight inches long, | 
four and a half inches wide, and two and a quarter I 
inches deep, outside measurement, and the diagram j 
shows how 1 arranged them. 



For a cabinet made of fotir boxes, as mine is, two of j 
the boxes, b and c, require to be of equal size, but the 
other two may vary considerably in width and length, . 
and still prwluce as good an effect as if all the boxes I 
were of exactly the same dimensions. All the boxes i 
must be of the same depth, outside measurement, or 
they have to be trimmed down even, which is sometimes I 
difficult work. Then I found that the covers of three 
of my boxes were made so that they only came to the 
inner sides of the side pieces, in which cases I carefully 
removed the bottoms of the boxes, preserving the wood. 
and nails for future nse, and fastened down the covers i 
securely, making what had been the top in each case I 
the bottom; and I removed the cover of the fourth box. | 


Then in some of the boxes the edges were not 
w'ell put together ; these had to be taken apart and 
re-nailed in most instances, and a very fine bradawl is 
necessary, as without one it is almost impossible to 
drive the nails straight. 

If you are handy with your penknife, or understand 
a little carving, the exposed surfaces of the boxes are 
good places for designs such as monograms and 
initials, or heraldic monsters; and if you decide on 
carving the sides you will find the following mixture 
adds greatly to the appearance of the cabinet. Steep 
one pennyworth of alkanet root overnight in enough 
sweet oil to cover it. After carving apply a coat with 
an old toothbrush, and repeat when first coat has 
become dry, or until you get the desired colour. 

Now fasten your boxes on a backboard ; and if the 
articles it is intended the cabinet should hold are quite 
light you will find, as I did. that one of the bott<'m 
boards answers every purpose. Use tiny screws for 
fastening. Line with red flannel. 

A bras-s-headed tack is driven at each comer for a 
finish ; and in the space E I have a small piece of look¬ 
ing-glass, with the corners out aw’ay, so that it can be 
secured in its place by four brass-headed tacks. Shelv¬ 
ing can be added from remaining bottom boards. 

The cabinet is secured to the wall by boring a hole in 
box A, about where I have marked the x, and suspend¬ 
ing it on a brass squarc-heatled hook screwed into the 
walL 



Another one I made to hold some Japanese curios, 
and it looks very well. The boxes are arranged in the 
same way as above, but are lined throughout with wall¬ 
paper having a good deal of gold in the ground. When 
dry, the boxes were attach^ to the backboard with 
tiiiy brass screws, and the outer sides of the cabinet 
covered with strips of black shiny “surface” jiaper 
(2rf. a sheet), which gives a very Japanese appearance 
to it. 

The total cost of cabinet is under sixpence. 

Tom Mason. 
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Accidkxt in OTMNARtmi (P. West).—Blliman’ft, or any 
other aimple embrocation, doesn’t act by penetratluR, 
os you gay. but os a counter-irritant. Rest alone 
can core you. 

Palpitation (Csrdifflan).—Of course it will, you are 
altogether out of joint. Begin to traiu with walking, 
not running. Eat slowly and in moderation, aiid 
take exercise only on an empty stomach, not fiistiug 
though. 

WuwT BAP (0. M. B.).—Time only can cure it if the 
ligaments have been tom. Gentle stimulation, how- 
erer, will help, by pouring cnM water on for almut 
fire minutes at a' time, twice a day. Bandage with 
flannels. 

A Cast in the Etk (Constant Reader).—!. You ai>k ns 
jetHfn questions. Tliis is really taking tbc advantage 
of goo»l nature. We answer tiro. More next voyage. 
Rtf the eye, you must consult a surgeon. ltea<l bock 
correspondence if you are a coustaut reoiler. 2. 
Squirrels breed iu spring. 

NBnvoiTHNEafl (Sant^).—It doesn't prevent growth, Imt 
a nenrou.i boy will never be a hfartp “ pretty man.” 
K.terciae, good food, au'l morning tub. It is too often 
the fault of the boy himself. 

Deaknehm in Winter (J. Dunn).—The Eintachian 
tube that supplies the ear with air opens at the back 
of the throat-wall; when you catch cold it may close, 
or the tonsils—thoS(> re<l lumps in the back of your 
throat—may press upon It. Probably these are 
always too big. Get a doctor to have a look. 

Erics BAP (Alexis).— We fear it is constitutiorioL Take 
plenty of milk and col-liver oiL Use a little weak 
nitrate of mercury ointment at night, or oxide of 
xino ointment. 

ETE8 Swollen Undernkath (Zobeldo).—Of course 
we have girls' as well as boys', and your callgraptiy is 
like a boy's. Your brother's liver and digestion are 
out of order. A gloss of Friedrichshall water or 
I'ullna water (claret glass) in tumbler of warm water 
may be taken every second morning half an hour 
before breakfast. If this does no gtxMl, better consult 
a doctor, because the kidneys may be queer. 

Canaries (J. H. D.)—1. The nest that goes with the 
German breeding cage. 2. The first two or three eggs 
are taken away and put back, chat they may be all 
hatched together. She will probably lay four or oven 
five. 3. Yes, for 7s. Gd. Better buy from bree<ler 
though. Look in columns of ” Featherol Worl'L" 
4. Give material and let them build tliemselves. 

Rabbits III (Name ann*a4lable).—Cold, damp, and 
boil fee<liug. You don't deserve to liavo rabbits. 

Bad Habitn (Weekly Remler).—1. Pray don't write In 
pencil if you write again. Give them up, or they'll 
give you lip. it is good fool, freah air. exercise. goo*l 
comp.any. goo«l books, a clear ootiicience, and the 
bath yoii neoJ. 


Tailor in Navt (Apprentice Boy).—1. No, we regret 
to say your deafness and dumbness would prevent you. 
2. Don’t keep rabbits till you have saved money to buy 
them. Be indeiiendent. It is ever the best plan. 

Homkiin (Homer).—About 100 years. Have them born 
on the premises. 

GuiNEA-rtoa (H. W. Brindley and others).—There i.^n’t 
enough to say every month in “Doings” about 
cavics. But we won’t forget you at times. Metin- 
while just give the boor one wife, and leave him 
always there, Fec<l on brea<l ond roots and green 
stuff.’ 

White Mice (F. A. C.)—Get two at any shop ond a 
cage. Feed on secdji, oot?*, canary brood and 

milk, Ac. Yea ; common mice ore easily tamed. 

A SonnowrUL Letter (A. W. R.)—It grieves us to the 
pil»eaof the heart that we cannot help you muclu 
Yours is a good letter, though a sail one. Tljerc la a 
germ of go^ in you, though you've been leil astray. 
Av/—oh ! that but,—you liove stopped your develop¬ 
ment ruthlessly, and nature will retaliate. Consult 
your own doctor. You maf grow a bit yet, only 
youll never be talL Pray to Heaven to help you. 

Rato (Large Bat)—What an awfully (I) long letter. 
Boys would greatly consult their own interest by 
Bttidyiug brevity and coming to the point at once, 
and not writing iu pencil Write to Sumner, 135 
Oxfonl Street. We are o-stoulsbed there is no 
naturalist'a shop in Plymouth. 

Cato (Kntze).—Fee*! them three times a day on foo«l 
from the toblo. Cats differ in tastes just as men do. 
Some like porridge and milk, others potatoes. Nearly 
all like asparagus and tomatoes. 

Fink Beard (Bcapl).—N o, no, you must shave and 
shave for years, else it will bo so fine that, like the 
fine stream running through an advertised estate, if 
much finer you wouldn't see it. 

Electric Belts (Tailor's Apprentire).—TlioBe cheap 
things are no mure giKMl than a bit of string would 
be. It is your indoor confinement that is injuring 
yoiL Till yon alter that, noilting con be done. 

Goldfwh (M, Forties ).—a disease. Reail bock numbers. 
Articles on ” Aqimria.” 

PonniIMiE (A Remler).—Best thing In the world. In¬ 
jurious to the liver ! Fiddlesticks ! It will make a 
mail of you. 

Footijall, etc. (W. G. D.)-l. Dine lightly and on 
solid food before playing. But you ought not to 
play for nn hour after dinner. 2. Couldn’t say. Ba<l 
indigestible food given to old pigeons. 

Pir.RONS (Expert).-1. Just keep the hoppers fall of 
clean grains. 2. As little confinement os possible. 

Iu.-nKALTli. (Mcilium).—Read reply to “Weekly 

Reader.” You must throw difflilence to the winds 
and consult a <loctor. Beware of quacks oml all 
mlvertislng blackguards, who will rob you, and care 
not if they land \ ou In a coffin or a mxulhouse. 

PicKoNS (Atierileen).—Your arrangements seem all 
rigid. The cut toard U ingenious. 


IvDicriTioN (Anxious).—Medicine will do little or no 
good. Try the tab, and plenty of fresh air exercise. 
Y«iur food is fermenting instead of digesting. 
Eat slowly, and use I’vptalia instead of commoa 
salt. 

Fish Dtino (H. M. Lyell).—N o wonder I Over¬ 
crowding. Have you wa'ter-weedsand things growing 
in your pond ? Rcoil our recent papers on ” Aqua¬ 
ria.” It is oil a matter of common sense. 

A Bio Fellow (Tom Brown),—No,Tom,you’re not,and 
never will be. You're (at, too, we fear. Mind, your 
fat counts for less than nothing among “pretty 
men.” 

Doves (Roomier).—Feed as usual. Give plenty, and 
protect from draughts. 

Goino to Amkrica (A, B. WUkes).—1. You’ve riightly 
overgrown yours<*lf. Take lota of cod-liver oil and 
Kepler’s extract of molt. 2. We don’t half like thot 
bronchial catarrh. Better, we think, go to Virginia 
or some Boutheni State. Only, don’t forget that 
strangers are not always over-welcome unless extra 
clever. 

Cat out of Form (A. Biggii.—You must feed extra 
well for o time. I’leuty of creamy milk, eggs, raw 
meat and flab. 

Indigestion (Anxious).—Yes, this will stop growth 
and development. But how can we cure you when 
you don't tell us the cause ? Review and alter your 
inode of life. Food, exercise, and the both. 

Parrot Picking rre Feathkiw (Anxious Inquirer).— 
It is the hemp, Mias M., the hemp ! the hemp ! 

Chameijion (Cliam.)—They must lie kept pretty warm. 
Flics and insects generally. 

Stuffing a Bird (Remler).—Too long to describe in 
Corres|iondence. Read back numbers, or get our 
“ Indoor Games and Recreations.** 

Fowi.s and RAnniTS (A Reader and Bunny).—1. No. 
not a iKMinlwl floor by any means. 2. Babbits: read 
your back C^jrrespondcucc. 

Dormice (E. Marshall).—Tlwy are very nice pets, 
e.sjiccially in the evening. They don't breed in con¬ 
finement. A big roomy cage with branches in it 
artistically arranged, a dark room as sleeping pl^ 
Bc«i of liny or shavings. Keep a pair. It is cruel to give 
a i>et no companion. Kecpexcm/ing/r clean. Attend 
to this daily. Fool : grains, crusts—not malxe— 
acorns, nuts, fruit, etc., and water. 

Painful Complaint (Old Friend).- Screw np your 
coum^aiiil consult doctor, Kcad our back number 
in which a paper bv Dr. Gordon Stables oppetxra 
“On Boyhood's Troubles;” or get our “Outdoor 
Gomes," where the orticlcs re-appear. 

Cheap Dovkb (W. H. Porkman).—FW c “Excliange 
ond Mart.” 

Rabbit's Food (Egbert Lee).—You hod no bn*ine^ to 
accept a rabbit till you knew how to feed it It is 
sinful. Read our bock Correspondence. Rabbits ore 
fed on oats, crusts, roots-sueb as carrots, mangolds, 
turnips, and also on greens. 
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CHAPTER IV.—KIDNAPPED, 

RCHIE had no lack of playmates at the 
fort. Although his father was the 
only one of the officials that had yet 
taken to himself a wife, many of the em¬ 
ployes were married, and, as a role, their 
partners were Indian women who had 
been purchased, not wooed. The chil¬ 
dren of these mixed marriages swarmed 
about the place in all stages of growth, 
from innocent little papooses done up 
tightly in their bark cradles, to well-grown 
boys as full of mischief as eggs are full of 
meat. 

Over these tawny companions Archie 
held unquestioned sway, not merely be¬ 
cause he was the factor’s son, but because 
he had fought his way to leadership by sheer 
force of fists. As already told, he was of 
a proud, ambitious, impetuous nature that 
brooked no authority save that which he 
was in duty bound to recognise. Had he 
been asked to choose a moUo for himself, 
and been familiar with classical literature, 
his choice would certainly have been, Aut 
C(B8ar aut nulluSf'* which, put into plain 
English, means, “ I’ll bo boss or no¬ 
thing.” 

Being gifted with more than usual 
powers both of mind and body, Archie, 
once his supremacy was clearly esta¬ 
blished, had little difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing it, and very proud was he of the small 
army of boys that obeyed his orders as 
implicitly as their fathers did the com¬ 
mands of Mr. McKenzie. 

There was no limit to the fun they 
had. 

In summer the noble lake was always 
ready for races in canoes or exciting 
swimming matches, while the broad level 
stretch at the other side of the fort made 
a fine ground upon which to play the 
game of Crosse, out of which the modem 
game of Lacrosse has been developed. 
Then in winter-time came the snow-shoe¬ 
ing away across the plains and back to the 
fort, the tobogganing down the steep 
shores of the lake and out upon its ice- 
clad bosom, and the setting of snares for 
the foxes, minks, martens, and other furry 
creatures that they were now and then 
lucky enough to take captive. 

One fine cool autumn afternoon the 
boys were having a grand time of it play¬ 
ing Crosse on a piece of clear ground 
about mid-way between the two forts, 
when a fleet-footed yoimgster, seeing that 
his side were getting much the worst of 
it, picked up the ball in his Crosse and 
ran off with it at the top of his speed in 
the direction of Fort Wedderbume. As 
soon as the others understood his trick, 
both sides joined in the chase, yelling with 
all their might, while they did their best 
to run him down. 

On they sped towards the fort, the 
little rascal who was mnning off with the 
ball intending to make believe to seek 
refuge there because he knew well enough 
it was not likely any of the others would 
dare to follow him. Too absorbed in their 
play to notice anything else, they swept 
round a rise in the ground, and suddenly 
were brought face to face with Mr. 
McDougal, who had just issued forth 
from the fort mounted upon a young 
horse whose education to the saddle had 
not yet been completed. The unexpected 
and startling appearance of this horde of 
yelling young savages, as might be ex¬ 


pected, proved altogether too much for 
the nerves of the half-broken animal, and 
with a wild spring to one side he pitched 
the surprised factor clear over his head, 
and galloped off, leaving him sprawling 
upon the ground. 

A good deal shaken up, but not other¬ 
wise the worse for his tumble, Mr. 
McDougal scrambled to his feet and 
looked about hun, to find a score of boys 
grinning from ear to ear at his discom¬ 
fiture. He was furious enough because 
of his fall, but this adding of insult to 
injury, as it seemed to him, drove him 
frantic. He held in his hand a stout 
riding-whip of twisted raw hide, and 
brandiishing this he rushed upon the boy 
nearest him, roaring out: 

‘‘ You little scoundrels, I’ll teach you 
not to frighten my horse again.” 

He looked dreadful in his raging wrath, 
and the boys shrank from him appalled, 
their merry shouts giving way to cries of 
terror. But happily they were all too agile 
for him to get within striking distance, 
and he would have wasted his fury upon 
the empty air had not one of the smallest 
of the l^s, in his eagerness to escape, 
tripped and twisted his ankle, and in a 
moment the factor was upon him. 

The poor little fellow looked up plead¬ 
ingly into the big man’s face, his tawny 
cheeks made pallid with firight, and only 
one with the instincts of a brute could 
have struck him as he cowered on the 
ground. But Miles McDougal was a brute, 
and moreover he was beside himself with 
passion. With the full strength of his 
arm he struck the lad a blow across the 
back that brought out a piercing scream 
of anguish, and the cruel whip was again 
raised to strike when a clear young voice 
cried out indignantly: 

“ You coward I you brute! Don’t strike 
that boy again.” 

Astounded at being thus addressed, Mr. 
McDougal let his hand drop as he turned 
to see who had spoken. It was Archie, 
who with face aflame, and blazing eyes, 

I stood not ten yards distant, full of a wild 
desire to fling himself at the factor’s throat, 
for the prostrate boy was little Sawtloulai 
(Sunshine), the youngest son of old Ak- 
aitchko, and dear to Archie, not only for 
his father’s sake, but because he was the 
brightest, best-natured boy at the fort. 

On seeing who it was, the factor gave a 
fierce snort of contempt. 

” Coward and brute, eh I Just wait 
until I’m done with this chap, and then 
I’ll give you your turn,” he growled, and j 
had once more lifted his whip, when 
Archie’s crosse, hurled with all the boy’s 1 
might, and with admirable aim, struck ! 
his arm just at the elbow, and chancing 
to hit the funny-bone, caused the whip ; 
to drop from his paralysed grasp. Boar- I 
ing out an awful oath, the factor paused I 
for a moment to rub his injured member. | 
Then regaining the whip, and forgetting 
all about little Sawtloulai in his un¬ 
bounded r^e at Archie, he rushed after 
the latter like a maddened bull. 

But he might as well have chased a 
will-o’-the-wisp. In all his life he had 
never known a dav when he could run as 
fast as Archie, and now that he was 
verging towards middle-t^, and as stout 
as his active mode of life would suffer 
him to become, Archie could have given 
him twenty yards in a hundred and 
beaten him easily. Laughing gleefully 


at the success of his interference in his 
playmate’s behalf, and at the idea of 
Mr. McDougal imagining he could catch 
hirrif Archie bounded oft’ lightly, his pur¬ 
suer toiling laboriously after him, imtil 
they came within a hundred yards of 
Fort Chipewyan, when the factor, being 
by that time completely winded, decided 
to give up the chase, and shaking his 
whip after the fleet-footed boy, panted 
out: 

“You little wretch. I’ll punish you 
well for this yet—as sure as my name’s 
McDougal.” 

Then turning about he went off in 
search of his runaway steed. 

In the meantime the rest of the boys 
had fled to cover, and when Mr. McDougal 
finally disappeared made their way back 
to the fort, well pleased at having got off 
so well. As for poor little Simshine, who 
had not only a sore ankle but a bruised 
back to endure, he received so much sym¬ 
pathy and attention, particularly from 
Archie, that he hardly regretted his suf¬ 
ferings. 

When Mr. McKenzie heard of what 
had occurred he could not help enjoying^ 
a hearty laugh at the ridiculous light in 
which it presented his rival, and he 
praised Archie warmly for the manly 
part he had taken. But when the laugh 
was over his face grew grave again as he 
said: 

“ It’s all well enough to laugh, Archie, 
and I certainly don’t blame you, my boy, 
for what you did. But at the same time 
I should be very glad if this had not 
happened. McDougal is your enemy as 
well as mine now, and he won’t lose a 
chance to do either of us an ill-turn. 
Keep well clear of him, Archie lad, and 
of all belonging to him.” 

The factor not only spoke the truth, 
but uttered a prophecy in these words. 
Mr. McDougal would not indeed lose a 
chance of doing either of them ill. To 
the animosity he felt towards Mr. 
McKenzie just because he was his rival, 
had been added a sense of personal 
injury and indignity that filled him with 
a consuming thirst for revenge, which 
nothing but revenge, sweet and full, 
would ever appease. But Archie did not 
know this, and having promised his 
father to keep well out of Mr. McDougal’s 
way, he thought httle more about the 
matter as the hot summer cooled into 
autumn, and the chill days drew near. 

In spite of all the efforts at interference 
[ from the Hudson Bays, the Nor’-Westers, 

I by dint of ceaseless vigilance and skilful 
bartering, secured a rich return of 
peltries as usual, and it was with no 
small sense of relief that their chief 
regarded the approach of winter, when 
the Indians would all have returned to 
their homes, if such they might be called, 
and there would be no more need of 
watching for them night and day lest 
they should fall into the hands of his 
rival. 

He was glad too when it was no longer 
necessary for him to be in the saddle or 
the canoe day after day, or absent from 
the fort for a week at a time, for he 
loved his litthi home circle, and found his 
greatest happiness in gathering wife and 
son and daughter about him, and re¬ 
lating the events of his last journey, or 
readmg to them from one of his books. 

Nor was he alone in his gladness. His 
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good wife Virginie, now showing a be¬ 
coming degree of matronly plimipness, 
and Uoso-Marie fast growing into be- 
witehing maidenhood, welcomed no less 
eagerly the season that kept the men 
much at home, for then the one had her 
Donald and the other her Archie, and 
neither the one nor the other had yet 
found more engaging society. 

The getting ready for the long dreary 
winter was a serious business at such a 
large establishment as Fort Chipewyan. 
Immense stocks of pemmican had to be 
prepared, uncounted white-fish dried and 
stacked away, the precious stores of flour, 
tea, and tobacco brought up from below, 
hundreds of cords of wood drawn from the 
forests and piled along inside the palisade, 
and the vaidous buildings carefully gone 
over that not a chink might be left through 
which the prying W’intor w’inds, always on 
the look out for an opening, could make 
their way. 

Archie had not much time for idling in ; 
these busy days. He acted as a sort of j 
aide-de-camp to his father, and it was : | 

“ Archie, jump on to Spot and ride over ! 
to where they’re cutting the wood, and tell 
Mr. ^Ventzol I want to speak to him ; ” or ‘ 
“ Archie, just run down to the lake and 
see if the canoes are back from the fish¬ 
ing grounds,” and so firth and so forth. 
Sometimes Archie felt (piite proud of being ^ 
BO useful. Sometimes he thought it a bit i 
of a bore, and perhaps just w hen he was I 
needed most w ould take it into his head 
to make himself scarce, so that the factor j 
would have to press one of the Indian lads i 
into service instead. j 

“ You are a queer chap, Archie,” his i 
father w ould say to him, when the boy | 
would return after one of these sudden [ 
disappearances. ” I’m afraid I don’t half 
understand you yet. But I’m not going 
to worry about it. Y^ou’re soimd enough I 
at the core, and I can trust you to come 
•ut straight enough in the end.” 

It was just by putting this implicit 
trust in his son that the factor show’ed his i 
far-seeing wisdom. A parent with less 
penetration would probably have sought 
to curb and check the boy’s impetuous | 
wayward spirit, with the result of making 
him either sullen or deceitful, or both. 1 
But the slirewd Scotchman’s idea, as ex¬ 
pressed in his own words, was ; 

“ Give the laddie his head. Don’t worry 
him. Many a good horse has been 
spoiled in the breaking.” 

The natural result of this method of 
dealing was that the most delightful un¬ 
derstanding existed between father and 
son, and when under stress of temptation 
Archie would now and then manifest an 
unruly spirit, no sooner did he recover his 
balance than he at once sought his father’s 
forgiveness, and that granted, promptly 
forgot all about the matter in his joy at 
being restored to favour. 

"While the winter preparations were 
still in progress an incident occurred 
which, although not thought of much im¬ 
portance at the time, proved to have a 
deep significance when reviewed in the 
light of subsequent events. j 

Late one afternoon, old Akaitchko, who 
had been out upon the plains in quest of 
deer, came hurry mg back to the fort, 
evidently in a state of considerable excite¬ 
ment. He would speak to nobody until 
he found Mr. McKenzie, and when he re¬ 
ported to him what he had seen the latter 


showed that the communication interested 
1 him deeply. It was to the effect that 
I while about ten miles off, to the north, the 
j old Indian hod perceived the approach of 
I a band of Indians. 

Now' it was not usual for Indians to 
I visit the fort in numbers late in the 
I autumn. They were at that time too busy 
j securing their winter supply of buffalo 
meat and whitefisli. Consequently 
Akaitchko’s suspicions were aroused by 
the appearance of this large body, and 
1 he had contrived to inspect them care- 
I fully witiiout allowing himself to be seen. 

I His surprise was increased when he made 
out that they belonged to none of the 
tribes w'hich came regularly to the fort, 
and he was of opinion that they must 
belong to the tribe known as the Quarrel- 
lers, whose territory lay along the far 
northern banks of the McKenzie Eiver, 
and concerning whom all sorts of blood¬ 
curdling stories had circulated south ward. 
They were known to wage unceasing war 
with the Eskimo of the arctic regions, and 
were credited with eating their enemies 
as fast as they killed them. They were 
given to the practice of strange and 
horrible rites, had no respect for the law 
of ownership, stealing whatever they 
could lay their hands upon, and W’ere 
altogether regarded as the blackest of 
black sheep by the other tribes. 

AVhat possible object they might have 
in venturing so far south was a question 
tliat could not be answ'ered too soon. 
The factor accordingly, although darkness 
was at hand, mounted his horse, and 
rode out to meet them. He had not gone 
far, however, when he was met by three 
of the strangers, who had evidently been 
sent on ahead as ambassadors, while the 
main body aw'aited their report. He then 
learned that Akaitchko’s supposition was 
correct, and that they were of the Quar- 
rellers tribe, and had come down for 
purposes of trade. He w'as enabled to 
hold communication with them by means 
of a Beaver Indian from Great Slave Lake 
whom they had brought along as inter¬ 
preter, he being suflicicntly familiar both 
with their dialect and with the Chipewyan 
which W'as in use at the fort. 

Being anxious to obtain the fullest 
possible information about these new¬ 
comers, the factor greeted them cordially, 
and invited all three to return to the fort 
with him. After some discussion amongst 
themselves the Beaver Indian and one of 
the others accepted, the third Indian re¬ 
turning to his people. 

A bountiful meal of the best the fort 
could provide w as placed before the guests, 
and when they hs^ eaten as only hungry 
Indians can eat, and filled their pipes to 
overflowing from their host’s tobacco 
pouch, the factor proceeded to inquire into 
the object they had in making so lengthy 
and unusual a journey. 

The QuarreUer at first did not seem 
inclined to be commimicative, and sat 
puffing away with the contented air of 
one who had dined well; but the Beaver 
Indian was full of talk, and from him Mr. 
McKenzie learned that the main purpose 
of their coming w'as not barter, although 
they had many packs of valuable furs, but 
to obtain a number of muskets, accounts 
of whose terrible death-dealing powers 
had reached even their remote region. 
Their hereditary foes, the Eskimo, had 
been getting rather the better of them of 


late, and, determining to utterly wipe 
them out, they sought the assistance of 
the white man’s ” thunder-arrow,” for so 
they described the musket. 

\Vhen they were gone the factor had 
a long talk over the matter with his wife 
and son and Mr. Wentzel. It was aa 
fixed a principle with him to refuse the 
Indians fire-arms as fire-water. 

“ My reason’s clear enough,” he argued. 
“ Let the Indians have all the guns they 
want, and it’ll be the story of the Kil¬ 
kenny cats over again. Besides that, the 
beaver and buffalo w'ill go fast cnougli as 
it is. There’s no need to hurry them 
with bullets. If every Indian carried a 
gun they’d soon make furs so scarce that 
we might as well go out of the 
business. No, sir, so long as I can havo 
my own w'ay, not a poimd of gunpow'der 
nor gallon of brandy shall they ever get 
at Fort Chipewyan.” 

Mrs. McKenzie looked admiringly into 
her husband’s face as he spoke, for she 
knew well w hat sad work both fire-arms 
and fire-w'ater had wrought among the 
red men to the South, and she had always 
strongly supported him in his views. 

Archie, w'ho had been gazing thought¬ 
fully into the fire, as soon as the factor 
finished, turned to him and asked: 

‘‘ But, father, won’t Mr. McDougal ^ve 
the Indians what they want, and might 
we not just as well get their furs, since wo 
have the first chance ? ” 

To which question Mr. Wentzel, who 
did not altogether share his chiefs opinion, 
gave an approving nod. 

Mr. McKenzie, assuming an expression 
of shocked surprise, exclaimed with a 
dramatic gesture: 

” Would my boy Archie tempt me like 
that ? Get thee behind me, Satan.” 

Archie reddened up to the roots of his 
hair and tried to stammer out something 
ill his own defence, while his mother, see¬ 
ing his confusion, hastened to his rescue. 

“ I don’t think Archie means to tempt 
you, Donald,” said she, gently. “ He only 
spoke what w'as in his mind, and w hat, I 
confess, ivas in my mind too, although of 
course I don’t think it’s a good argument.” 

The factor laughed pleasantly, and 
clapped Archie on the shoulder. 

” You only spoke the wisdom of the 
world, laddie, and I’m not blaming you. 
But look here, my son, if you knew that 
the guns these Quarrellers want would be 
used to slaughter poor Eskimo, who had 
nothing better than arrows and spears of 
bone, w ould you take much satisfaction in 
supplying them ? ” 

” No, indeed,” cried Archie, promptly. 

I was not thinking of that when I said 
what I did.” 

The end of it was that, refusing to do 
any business with Mr. McKenzie unless 
he would let them have tlie guns and 
ammunition, the Quarrellers took them¬ 
selves and their furs over to his rival, 
whose emissaries had been amongst them 
from the first. There they remained for 
a fortnight, w'hich was little better than a 
prolonged hoiaaons or ” drinking match,” 
Mr. McDougal, for reasons which will 
subsequently appear, seeing fit to supply 
them not only with the firearms, but with 
as much brandy as they could drink, 
with the result that no less than five 
murders were committed, for all of which 
the new' weapons that Mr. McKenzie had 
so wisely refused them were responsible. 
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Mr. McKenzie gave orders that none of 
his people should have anything to do ^ 
with them, and awaited with some im¬ 
patience their departure. I 

There had come to Athabasca the last , 
spell of mild weather ere the stem grasp | 
of winter finally closed upon the land, and , 
Archie, who was passionately fond of ! 
hunting, taking little Sawtloulai as his j 
companion, went after partridge in the j 
forest that began about a mile from the 
fort, and stretched away interaiinably 
northward. On his way thither he en¬ 
countered Mr. McDougal, returning to 


Fort Wedderburne from a similar errand, 
and afterwards he remembered the peculiar 
look which came into the factor’s face, a 
look of vindictive triumph which seemed 
to say, “ I see my chance to get even with 
you now.” 

But he soon forgot about the meeting 
in the excitement of partridge shooting, 
and indeed forgot about the flight of time 
also, so that his companion, who was act¬ 
ing the part of retriever for him, and 
consequently not enjo.ying the sport as 
much as the one that did the shooting, 
had to remind him more than once that 


the sun had set, ere he bethought himself 
of turning his face homeward. 

He divided the birds, of which there 
were a round dozen, into two lots, and 
giving Sa^iiloulai one, was just about to 
sUng the other upon his shoulder, when 
suddenly four Indians, who had crept up 
unseen, flung themselves upon the boys, 
and before they could utter a cry or make 
a movement to escape, had bound and 
gagged them, and were bearing them off 
rapidly into the fast darkening depths of 
the forest. 

iTo be continued.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “ BOAHICEA.” 


By Geo. B. Perry, 


to be to take off his old white blouse and 
“ deer-stalker ” hat, and stand revealed in 
a gorgeously striped sleeve waistcoat and 
square paper cap. Around his waist he 
wore a small white apron, in the pockets 
of which he rather ostentatiously placed 
some tools, and surveyed the whole equip¬ 
ment in a very self-satisfied manner. 

This having been done, he turned to 
Walter. 

“ Can you sing ? ” he asked sharply. 

“ A little, Mr.—Bobby Ducks, I mean.” 

“ Got it right at last, youngster,” said 
the tinker, grimly. “ Now just hop off 
that barrer, and if you can sing, vy sing! ” 

Walter looked around timidly. They 
were then near a little village of white¬ 
washed, straw-thatched cottages, in the 
doors of which many rosy-cheeked matrons 
and children were standing, evidently wait¬ 
ing for the appearance of Ducks. 

The tinker watched the boy’s face 
narrowly. The little fellow wanted to 
oblige his friend, but could scarcely 
muster courage enough to start a melody 
in the streets of the village, where curious 
and chubby-faced children w'ere gathering 
around and admiring the floral display. 
At length, however, his sense of gratitude 
oiercame his timidity, and he began to 
sing in a clear voice : 

“The King of love my Shephenl is, 

Whose goodness faileth never; 

1 nothing lack if 1 nm His, 

And He is mine forever.” 

The face of Bobby Ducks was a picture 
to witness. He evidently had started to 
laugh as the childish tones reached his 
ear, but the words arrested his attention, 
and, with all his eccentricities, he w as too 
much of a gentleman to appear amused 
at the boy’s selection of a hymn. 

“ That’s w'erry good; as far as it goes,” 
said Ducks reflectively, as if he had not 
gone far enough for a fair criticism, “ but 
it’s not just my style of singing. Yoiu 
voice is—what do you call it now' ? ” he 
added suggestively. 

“ Alto—Bobby Ducks,” replied the boy. 

“ Now youtalJv up like a little Briton,” 
said the tinker, approvingly’, “ saying 
‘ Bobby ’ as naturally as if you w as born 
to it. Nobody knows me as Mr. Ducks. 
Do you know Mr. Ducks ? ” he asked, 
suddenly addressing a rosy-faced little 
girl who stood by the side of the w heel. 

“ Naw', zur,” said the little one quickly. 

“ Ah I ” said the gratified tinker. “I 
thought not. Now', who is Bobby 
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B oys are only boys, and old heads on 
yoimg shoulders are not to be ex¬ 
pected, or even desired. Therefore, in 
spite of the fact that he w’as destitute, 
and that the chances of finding his guar¬ 
dian and getting to Boston, even if ho 
succeeded in reaching Liverpool, w’ere 
very remote, Walter, witli a smile on 
his'face, took his seat on the front of the 
grinding w’heel, as directed by Bobby 
Ducks. He fully appreciated the novelty 
of the situation, as w’ell as the kindness 
that had prompted the tinker to place 
him in the post of honour. 

The first few miles of the journey w’ere 
made in silence, Bobby enjoynng his cutty 
pipe, and cultivating a dignified reticence 
at the same time. Walter enjoyed the 
ride through the beautiful Warwickshire 
lanes, the hedges glowing w’ith the 
thousand-and-one brilliant wild flowers 
that make up the glory of an English 
autumn. 

Occasionally tliey w ould leave the high 
road, hoisting the w'heel, which Bobby 
Ducks insisted was a “ barrer,” over the 
stiles, and drive through rich meadows 
begemmed with daisies peeping out from 


CHAPTER V. 

the most verdant grass it had ever been 
Walter’s lot to see. 

The tinker seemed to be in no hurry'. 
Noting that the boy was pleased at the 
sight, he stopped the barrow' in the shelter 
of a hedge, and invited his passenger to 
stretch his legs on the green turf, a per¬ 
mission which the lad eagerly availed 
himself of. He supplemented his run by 
picking masses of “ragged robins,” daisies, 
buttercups and cowslips, with wdiich, with 
boyish eagerness, he decorated Bobby 
Ducks’ barrow'. 

The tinker, falling in wdth the humoiu' 
of the situation, cut large branches from 
the hedge and made a leafy canopy’ over 
the fi’ont wheel, so that w hen the boy 
returned to his seat, Bobby Ducks de¬ 
clared emphatically that he “ looked more 
like a sort o’ Jack-in-the-Green than 
a first-class passenger on a hindustrious 
mechanic’s barrer.” 

“ I s’pose,” said Bobby Ducks, who 
evidently felt it his duty, as host, to ori¬ 
ginate the conversation, and looking over 
the top of the barrow as he spoke, “I 
s’pose j’ou don’t know much of politics ? ” 

“ No, sir,” answ’ered Walter, promptly. 

“ Don’t even know' vether you are a 
Liberal or a Tory; Church and State ; pro 
rege, lege, grege, constitution or reform— 
everybody—by — machine — made —Acts 
—of—Parliament, eh ? ” 

Walter had to confess that his educa¬ 
tion had been so wofully neglected that 
he didn’t even know w'hat the tinker w'as 
talking about, but he added that his father 
was a Kepublican. 

“Your guv’nor w’as quite wise,” said 
the tinker, who knew as much of American 
party names as liis guest knew of British; 
“ a Republican is one who believes in 
every man for hisself, and the hindmost 
look out for squalls ! ” 

Walter had never heard it so defined, 
but he w'isely said nothing, and the lively 
tinker continued: 

“ I’d like to talk politics with you, but 
I strongly suspect that wattles is more in 
your line.” 

“ Yes, sir—Mr. Ducks, I mean.” 

“ Bobby Ducks, or hoff you go from the 
barrer of a hindustrious mechanic,” said 
the tinker, sharply. “ Come to think of 
it, it’s time to dress for dinner. Mess 
jackets or full-dress swallow-tails not 
iiabsolutely necessary, but decidedly 
pleasing.” 

The tinker’s idea of full dress seemed 
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Ducks ? ”—addressing the same little 
girl. 

“ You is,'’ replied the grammarless 
maiden. 

“ Now you see, ^Valter,” said the 
tinker, turning to the bov, “ vy I'm so 
careful of my hidentity. Nobody knows 
Mr. Ducks. Hut, as you vos a-saying, ! 
your v’ice is halto. Mine ain’t; mine is a i 
tcnore-robiisto, and the song I sing ain’t ! 
so piirty in scumd, and it ain't got no ' 
such sentiment, but it’s much more likely j 
to bring in tlie witlles.” 

lie sti)pped the wheel in front of the 
ublie-house, and, clearing his throat, j 
egan to sing: 

“Kiuvrs t>> scisMirs t<> L'.iii'l, 

aii'l kcttlfS to UKinl. oh : i 

Hohl'V I'-Jok-i h;l' '-uim* to town: 
i'ois ;uiil to iiUMid, oh I” 

“ Tlierc! ” said Mr. Ducks, with a I 
sigh of satisfaction ; if that ain’t ^x>etrv 
as fetches ’em, tell me. Now we ll wait 
for the applause and bokays.” 

What Hohliy Ducks meant by the ap¬ 
plause and boiKpiet s came along almost as j 
soon as tlie notes of his song—which he 
was proud of as his own composition— i 
had died a%vay. I 

Tlie housekeepers of the village had | 
evidently been saving for Bobby Ducks’ j 
advent. Knives and scissors made their i 
appearance from nearly every house, and I 
the dames who brouglit them stootl around 
tlie wheel. Bobby, who had mounted a ; 
formidable pair of spectacles, w’orked the 
treadle and made the sparks tly from his 
wheel, to the intense delight of tlie 
children, every one of whom seemed to I 
regard him as his or her particular friend, i 
Their mothers hung around Bobby, for , 
they knew that he hatl also a store of in- | 
formation, gossip, ami anecdote. 

He knew everybody outside tlie big I 
towns in several coimlies, and there was 1 
always a warm welcome for him. Scissors 
and knives seemed to get dull quickly 
when Ducks was expected. 

As a matter of fact the pennies began 
to flow into the tinker’s pocket. His price 
was the lowest, but he never chaffered, ! 
and the women knew it. Any remon- j 
strance as to price was cut short by the 
emphatic: “ If my price is too high, | 
ma’am, take the work for nothin’, with | 
the compliments of Bobby Ducks. My j 
invariable discount is 100 per cent.” 
This generally had the effect of shaming 
the cliafferer into paying at once. I 

At last Ducks called a halt, and gi-a\ ely | 
announced that he had an engagement to j 
dine with a young gentleman on his way 
to America, and that he w’oiild have the | 
honour of attending to the cutlery of the ! 
ladies of Coplcyhurst at some future time. I 
This burst of elo<iuence was too mucli 
for the dames. They departed to their 
home ; and the tinker, driving his wheel 1 
into the inn yard, entered the neatly 
sanded parlour and inquired if dinner 
was ready. 

“ Dinner’s been W'aiting for you, Bobby 
Ducks,” said the landlady. There’s a , 
lovely sirloin of beef, fit for a king, and a j 
pie as will do your ’art good.” j 

“ Hooroar! ’’ said the tinker. ” Covers 


for two, ma’am, if you please. Here is a 
young gentleman as is on his way to 
America. 'SVhat’s the price for two ? ” 

“There ain’t no price, Bobby Ducks,” 
said the landlady,** and well you knows it.” 

“Ninepence for me, sixpence for the 
kid; take it or leave it, ma'am,” said 
Bobby Ducks, decisively. 

“Get along with you!” retorted the 
Luidlady. *‘ There’s seven quarts, twelve 
pints, and almost twenty half-pints to 
scour, and there's eigliteen-pence and the 
dinner for the job. Will that do ? ” 

“ That’s me ! ” said tlie tinker, firmly’. 
“ No one shall say Bobby Ducks was tlie 
wictim of a charity dinner. Go to the 
pimip, young Wliat’s-your-name, and get 
a clean mug.” The boy did ils he imagined 
lie was directed. A cup stood on the top 
of the pump. It w'as promptly brought, 
while Ducks and the landlady laughed 
heartily. 

“He doesn't understand English, 
ma'am,” said the tinker, apologetically. 
••How’ should he, when he was eddicated 
in America, you know’. AV'ould you tliiiik 
he couldn’t imderstaiid what v, ashing his 
face means ? ” 

The landlady relieved Walter’s per¬ 
plexity by taking him to a ivioui, whence 
he emerged looking rosy red from eoiitact 
with hard water and a harder low el. 

“ There, my pretty dear,” said the old 
lady. “Nowjoin in witli Bobby Ducks 
and do the table of the * Shoulder of 
Mutton ’ justice by taking a good appetite 
in with you.” 

Tlie boy w’illingly obeyed. Ducks en¬ 
livened tlie repast by many a jest and 
anecdote. He was an entertaining host, 
and though he occasionally used slang, 
the tone of his conversation was percep¬ 
tibly more refined than it had been. In 
all, no word or idea unfit for the child to 
hear fell from his lips. 

The dinner over, Bobby Ducks gathered 
the “pewters” together and set about 
the work of polishing them, the boy 
assisting. In less than an hour the row 
of polished mugs W’os ranged on a shelf in 
the parlour again, and surveyed by the 
landla^lv and Bobby Ducks with e<[ual 
satisfaction. 

“ Here’s the eighteenpence, B<jbbv, 
and threepence for the l^y,” said the 
landlady, beaming on Walter. 

“ No, ma’am,” said Ducks, promptly. 
“ A bargain’s a bargain. The boy 
shares with me.” 

“ You’re a queer ’un,” said the old 
dame. “ But you ain’t going away from 
here to-night, are you ? ” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Ducks—and it 
must be remembered that after dinner 
the tinker alw’ays stood on his dignity, 
and used other forms of speech than 
those pertaining to the ” hindustrious 
mechanic,”—Madam, my young rela¬ 
tive—I should say prodigy ” (he meant 
protefjc) “ desires to push on for Liverpool. 
I am his mentor, so to speak, his guide, 
philosopher, and friend. I must, there¬ 
fore, hasten my steps tow’ard that 
emporiimi of British commence, from 
w'hence our hardy mariners carry the 
meteor flag, which, as you are doubtless 
(To be continuecL) 


I aware, madam, has braved the battle and 
j the breeze for an indefinite period, roundly 
I enumerated as a thousand years.” 

I ” Oh, Bobby Ducks, liow can you ? 

I and only to answer a simple «iucstiou, 

! too ! ” 

i “ How can I ! ” said Mr. Ducks, who, 
if he had not been interrupted would have 
gone on as indefinitely as the flag, “ why, 
because I can’t help it, ma’am. That 
sirloin of beef was an inspiration; tho 
vegetables w’ere a poem, harmoniously 
* blending, and there was eloquence in that 
pie.” 

“ There w’arn’t no such thing,” said tho 
, indignant landlady. “ There warn’t no¬ 
thing but a few cloves and the best Ribston 
pippins, which 1 picked myself from 
that there tree, and 1 made tho pio 
I myself.” 

“ Madam,” said Bobby Ducks, gravely, 
“ you speak after the manner of your 
kind—and very kind you are,’' he added, 
for he saw that the good-natured but 
i illiterate landlady hopelessly misunder- 
1 stood him, and that he must descend to 
the vernacular; “ the dinner was stun¬ 
ning, ma’am. I’ve earned three-and-six- 
pence, and w'onldn’t call the Emperor of 
Russia my mother-in-law’.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” interrupted 
the landlady. 

” So good-bye, ma’am. Come, saddle 
my horses and bring out my men; ” 
sang the tinker, in liis ** teiiore l obusto ” 
voice ; and the landlady, now all humour 
again, appeared at the door v/itli a pint 
of foaming ale. 

*‘ If you are going to saddle your horses 
and call out your men you must have tho 
stirrup cup, Bobby Ducks ! ” 

“ Right, madam ! We will leave to 
them radicals the bonus of haboiishing 
our ancient customs,” said Duck ; and 
' then he chanted : 

“I like my beer. 

My gruu'ther likes Lis beer.’* 

I “ And — you know the rest, jua’am. 
’Tis a precious farewell, but I prythee, 
dame (that’s Billy Shakespeare), turn thy 
. face away.” 

i “ Wliat for, Bobby Ducks, I’d like ta 
i know? I was never ashamed to look 
' man or w oman to the face yet I ” 

“ Madam,” said Ducks, with stupen¬ 
dous gi’avity, as he held the pewter to his 
lips w ith one hand and hid it partly with 
tho other, “ because, if this ruddy brown 
ale—and excellent ale it is—catches sight 
of your rosy cheeks it will turn white 
with envy—and I don’t like white ale.” 

“Get along with your imperence ! ” 
shouted the landlady, not half displeased 
either. 

“ All right, ma’am. My foot is on my 
native heath, and my name is Bobby 
Ducks. Bring out the barrer, Walter.” 

, He sang the last words in a sort of 
i chant; said good-bye to the landlady; 

1 w’aved his hat to the admiring dames of 
I the village ; scattered a few coppers 
among the crowd of delighted children, 
I and with the boy Walter by his side set 
I out on the second stage of the journey to 
; Liverpool. 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 

By GonDON Stables, c.a., m.d., b.s., 

Author of ^^The CruUe of the Snoubird'' Our Home in the iiUrer HVi/,** etc., itc. 

CHAPTER XX.—“ OH, ZACH, THERE’S A CROCODILE IN* THE CAVE ! ’’—HEAD HUNTERS—PREPARING FOR SIEGE. 



moon was high in the heavens now. ' 
Almost a full moon it was, and very clear | 
it shone. The bar of light that fell on the | 
smooth, waveless sea was like molten j 
silver, the coral sand looked as white and | 
cold 09 snows on Greenland’s shores. j 

It was indeed a lovely night. 

Small time or inclination, how’ever, had 
either of our heroes to think about its 
loveliness, for no sooner had Jack stivg- 
^ered—still but half awake—to his feet | 
than he tripped over something, and as he , 
fell his hands touched something else. It j 
was hard nnd cold and scaly to feel. 

“Horrible brute 1 ” he shrieked. “Oh, | 
Zach, Zach, there is a crocodile in the 1 
cave!” | 

Not the most awful nightmare that 1 
ever Jack had suffered from in his life 
could have equalled the agony of cold | 
terror he now' felt. 1 

Looking out from the mouth of the 
cave, Zach could see something large 
and dark creeping along slowly by the 
smouldering fire. 

He fired at once several shots from his 
revolver. Meanwhile Jack Skye was 
fighting with something, his growling and 
barking changing now and then into yells I 
of anger. 

“ ’Tain’t nary a ’gator,” cried Zach. 

“ We’d have been down his throat long 
ere this. No,’taint a’gator. Down, Jack 
Skye, down ! " 

Zach had not gone to bed w ithout the 
means of obtaining light. He had, a day 
or too before, manufactured a kind of 
torch from the candle-nut tree. 

This had been placed against the wall, 
and ho now lit it. 


The scene around them W'hen, after 
spluttering for a few' moments, the candle 
finally blazed up w as one not easy to be 
forgotten. But at the first glance Jack 
Boss recovered his equanimity, and in a 
short time could scarce refrain from 
laughing. 

Here w’as no ’gator, no dreadful open- 
jawed scaly crocodile, but, if there was 
one huge w'arty crab in the cave, there 
must have been a score. And the cry 
was, “ Still they come.” They w'ere taking 
rank in close order round the walls, fall¬ 
ing in, in fact, as regularly as if they had 
been soldiers. And there they stood, 
w aving their feelers and their nippers and 
their stalky eyes, and apparently breath¬ 
ing defiance at their liuman enemies. 

No w'onder Jack Skye w’as indignant. 
Jack had killed a fox in his time ; he had 
fought with ferrets and polecats, and come 
off victorious; and he had even carried a 
hedgehog home from tlie hills and laid 
it at his master’s feet. But never before 
had he engaged in deadly combat with 
such foes as these. They had even nipped 
his tail and pinched his poor nose till it 
bled. And although Jack had torn their 
toes off and scattered them broailcast over 
the ffoor of the cave, the crabs w'ere as 
boldly defiant as ever. 

Buc whence had this midnight visita¬ 
tion come *? And why had they come ? 
These questions could not be easily 
answered. Tliey had in all probability 
come up out of the sea, and it may have 
been that an attack had been made on 
them by the crocodiles. But I do not even 
know' this for certain. 

What w*as of greater importance at pre¬ 
sent was how' to rid the cave of these 
unwelcome midnight invaders. That 
must be done if they were to enjoy any 
more sleep to-night. 

“ Cheerily does it, I guess,” cried Zach, 
after he had taken a frw moments time 
to consider the situation. “ There’s more 
o’ them gentry a-coming. Jack, and I 
reckon they think the cave kinder belongs 
to ’em. And maybe thej' ain’t far out. 
Now* you lie down, .Jack Skye. There’s 
more'll you can eat here, if you were as 
big again. You go out, my son, and take 
an oar, and turn the current o’ the coinin’ 
regiment, and I’ll soon tiing out their 
comrades.” 

Jack did as he was told, and very suc¬ 
cessfully too ; and at the risk of his fingers 
and flesh, Zach commenced hurling forth 
the intruders one by one, till the cave w as 
empty. 

Presently there was not a crab to be 
seen anywhere, except one or two half¬ 
dead ones on the sand. The main part of 
the regiment had gone on. 

The fire was now replenished and 
gathered more round the cave mouth, and 
despite the smoke which entered their 
strange bedroom, all tliree slept W’ithout 
fm-ther adventure till daylight. 

It was sunrise W'hen Zach crept out of 


! the cave, followed by Jack Skye. But, for 
I once in a way, .Tack Boss slept heavily 
I for two hours more, and the old skipper 
I busied himself about the breakfast. 

I When our principal hero at last came 
I out rubbing his eyes and laughing, he 
I found breakfast all ready, and hmigry 
I enough he w as too. 

I He ran to a little pool and laved his 
I face, then came and sat down on the sand, 

I feeling as fresh now as a mountain trout. 

“ Hungry, lad ? ^\ ell. I reckon you’ll 

enjoy your breakfast. It’s taken Jack 
Skye and me a powerful while to get it 
■ ready.” 

I “ And wh.at is it ? ” 

“ Why, just one o’ them same critturs 
that gave you sich a scare last night. 

I IStooed, beautifully stooed.” 

' Zach look the lid off the saucepan as 
I he spoke, nnd the savoury aroma that 
; floated upwards on the morning air would 
! have made a dying man hungry. 

80 Jack Boss said, anyhow ; and Jack 
Skye was of the same opinion, as he sat 
on one end begging, and snifting the air. 

This was going to be another busy day 
with the Crusoes, so no unnecessary 
delay was made over the matutinal meal. 

A few hours put the finishing touches 
' to the house they had built on Castle Hill, 

1 as they called it —and a very comfortable 
little box it was, both inside and out. It 
I W’as so well roofed over with sago leaves 
that not even tropical rain w’ould be able 
to find its w ay inside. Moreover, it had 
been erected, not in the centre of the 
grass}’ opening, but against the wall of 
rock at the corner farthest from the gap 
in the bvdwarks, as Zach called the 
natural ramparts all roimd. 

I The house then being complete, Zach 
I showed himself a true sailor by coia- 
I mencing now* the manufacture of a couple 
of rough gl ass hammocks. 

These reall}' were indispensable to the 
comfort of om* Crusoes; for to lie on the 
bare ground would not have been con¬ 
venient, and might have subjected them 
to the danger of a bite from an itinerant 
snake. 

There was plenty of a tall fibrous kind 
of grass growing on the island, and quite 
a quantity of this was collected and 
conveyed to the beach. 

Zach then manufactured, by means or 
his knife and some pieces of string, a rude 
kind of w’ooden-sw'ivelled crook. I do 
not know how better to describe this than 
! by saying that the crooked end of this 
implement w as like that on a Highland 
w’aiking-stick, the bent portion being’ 
retained in position by means of a morsel 
of string, the other end going tlirough 
a movable handle in which it could 
turn. 

With this excellent contrivance it w’as 
very easy to make thin ropes of any 
length, Zach sitting by the heap of grass 
gradually spinning the string through his 
fingers, Jack, crook in hand—the com- 
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mencement of the string; attached to its 
point—walkin" slowly backwards and 
twirlin" and twisting the implement. As 
soon as the rope was about twenty yards 
long it was made np into a ball and 
another one commenced. Slow work, I 
must confess, biit by no means tedious, 
for as they worked the Crusoes cliatted 
away right pleasantly, so the time went 
merrily by. Zach’s next “ holt,” as he 
phrased it, was to car\ e from a piece of 
hard wood a huge broad and curious 
shaped needle, almost as big as the largest 
paper-cutter in existence, and as soon as 
sufficient rope was manufactured he pro¬ 
ceeded to knit the hammock. 

He managed to complete both in three 
days’ time, and very glad indeed was Jack 
Boss to transfer himself of an evening to 
the new bungalow, instead of sleeping on 
the sand in tlie cave. 

This latter would now bo used as a 
boat-house, so that in the event of savages 
landing on any part of the beach, they 
would be unlikely to find and destroy the 
dinghy. 

“ For who knows? ” said Zach ; “ that 
bit of a boat may save our precious lives 
Gome day.” 

But the bungalow was not yet quite 
complete. The sea-chest must be got np 
to it, to say nothing of the store of tools, 
clothing, cooking utensils, etc. 

First, however, Zach and his “ sonnj’,” 
as he termed Jack Ross often enough, 
formed a kind of litter, or what navvies 
call a hand-barrow, and on this, after 
many a toilsome journey to and from the 
bench, they managed to convey as much 
of the silvery coral sand as quite bedded 
the floor of the bungalow to the depth of 
several inches. This was a delightful 
improvement, for here they could squat 
to enjoy their meals or talk in the evening 
after sunset. 

To move that chest and carry it all the 
W’ay up to the bungalow on Castle Hill 
was an Herculean labour, despite the fact 
that they had first emptied it. 

When the chest was refilled and the 
hammocks hung, things began to look a 
little more shipshape. 

However, Zach was never tired devising 
means for the comfort and safety of him¬ 
self and friends. He even made a de¬ 
lightful little bed for Jack Skye near to 
the entrance of the bungalow, and the 
little fellow showed his appreciation of 
Zach’s thoughtfulness by sleeping in it 
the very first night. 

The old skipper’s next concern was the 
fortifying of Castle Hill. 

The gap that led into it was not a wide 
one, so that a rude but effective kind of 
fortification in the shape of two barri¬ 
cades was not difficult to construct. 

One barricade was placed at the bottom 
and another at the top of the green 
eloping path that led into the main 
stronghold, and ladders were constructed 
that could easily be drawn up in case of 
invasion. 

The upper barricade quite hid the 
bungalow from the sea, and the addition 
of a few bushes made the disguise com¬ 
plete. 

Being now well fortified against the 
incursions of ’gators—and they firequently 
encountered these terrible reptiles quite 
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a long way from the water—it was alto- | 
gether unnecessary to light a fire at i 
night. " ^ I 

It was indeed determined to use fire as i 
seldom as possible, and to cook their 
meals in the cave. j 

A camp fire is always pleasant and ; 
cheerful, but it was a luxury that for 
safety’s sake the Crusoes were fain to | 
dispense with. | 


I 


They had arrived in the island about 
the end of December, when summer w’as 
in its prime, and so busy had they been 
that six weeks sped away almost before 
they could realise the flight of time. 

They were not reduced to the real 
Robinson Crusoe plan of marking day 
and date by cutting notches in a tree, 
for Zach had not only pens, ink, and 
paper, but an almanack as w^ell, and so 
every morning the date of the previous 
day was scratched out. 

One day while standing on the highest 
hilltop, a vantage ground constantly used 
by the Crusoes as an outlook station, 
Zach took the glass from his eye and 
handed it to Jock, pointing silently sea¬ 
ward as he did so in a direction diametri¬ 
cally opposite to that in which the bun¬ 
galow' stood. Jack eagerly scanned the 
horizon, and lo! his eyes fell on a 
strangely-shaped black boat, with a row' 
of flashing oars at each side. The boat had 
a very high prow% higher even than that 
of a gondola. At first Jack took this for 
a mast. 

The boat’s stem w'as directed towards 
the island, to which they appeared to be 
rapidly advancing. 

“ What are they ? ’* said Jack, with a 
little flutter akin to fear at his heart. 

“ Head-hunters ! ” 

“ Never fear, lad,” added Zach, “don’t 
think they’ll come this way. And if they 
do, why, we’ll give ’em fits unless they’re 
civil.” 


Nearer and nearer came the boat, and 
even Zach was uneasy. But presently 
oars were drawTi in, and they could see 
the savages low’ering nets. 

“ It’s fish they’re arter,” said Zach, 
“and I reckon this is the fishin’ season.” 

But though the day went on and the 
sun began to decline in the west, they 
never left the hilltop, hungry though they 
were, imtil at long last they saw the 
strange boat once more being speedily 
, rowed aw ay to the distant horizon. 

I “ Strikes me,” said Zach that evening 
I as they all sat together. Jack Skye in the 
' centre on the soft sand of the bun¬ 
galow,—“Strikes me, Jack, we haven’t 
just done all wo might do to make our¬ 
selves safe in this ’ere digging.” 

“ \Miat else can we do ? ” said Jack 
Boss. 

“WTiy, sonny, it’s like this, ye see. 
We can fight a battle, but skiver me, 
sonny, if we could stand a siege. The 
biscuits would hold out quite a long time. 
But man is not meant to live by bread 
only. Sonny, this must be seen too.” 

And sure enough, next day Zach set 
about laying in a store not only of pro¬ 
visions but of firesh water. 

Let me say here, however, that every 
day the two Crusoes were drawn irresis- 
I tibly towards the outlook station on the 
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hilltop, and that every day they could 
see the head-hunters filing. 

Usually there was but one boat, but at 
times there were two. 

It took two whole weeks to provision the 
Castle in a manner that should enable it 
to stand a siege of any duration. First 
there was salt to prepare. This w^as done 
by pouring calabashes of water on hollow' 
rocks, w'aiting till the sun evaporated it, 
then adding more. The sea-salt could 
then be scraped up and placed in a dry 
calabash. 

These strange-looking nut-shells were 
very large, and quite a quantity of them 
were collected. As small an opening as 
possible was made in them. They were 
then ranged around the bulwarks of the 
natural castle, in other words, at the foot 
of the rocks inside, and filled w'ith cool 
fresli water from the stream. After this 
a piece of nut-shell w'os placed over the 
opening and glued on with a putty made 
from the parina nut, which hardened in 
a few hours. 

So much for water. Next came the 
question of meat. 

Now I am not aware that goats belong 
to the wild fauna of these islands, though 
I believe I am right in saying pigs do. 
But here on this Crusoe island they found 
several goats—evidence, I think, that 
white men had once lived on it for a 
time. 

The pigs were plentiful enough, and 
Indeed they killed several, with three or 
four young kids. All these were care¬ 
fully cut up and packed in the calabashes 
between layers of sea-salt, and closely 
sealed with shell and paHna putty, as in 
the case of the little w ater tanks. 

All the calabashes were then covered 
up with branches of trees, and almost 
every day they were lifted from one posi¬ 
tion to another in case white ants might 
attack them. 

“ And now, sonny,” said Zach, w hen all 
W'as finished to his complete satisfaction, 
“ I feel kinder easy in my mind. Guess 
we can give battle now, and stand siege 
as well.” 

But this was still to be proved. Mean¬ 
while Zach was most saving of his 
ammunition. There really w'as but little 
necessity for expending it. Most of the 
wild creatures in the island were very 
easily captured in snares, made from 
twisted grass, and Zach had quite given 
up his cherished notion of collecting 
’gators’ hides as “speciments,” though he 
told Jack over and over again there was 
money in the idea,—“ that is,” he added as 
a rider, “ if ever we manages to ’scape 
out o’ this bootiful isle of the sea.” 

Perhaps the last part of the sentence 
was “ spoke sarcastic,” as Arteraus Ward 
would say, for already our heroes were 
getting tired of their long imprisonment. 

They still kept up the habit of going 
on a daily expedition to the look-out. 
They might see a passing ship, and be 
able to attract attention by lighting 
a huge fire which they kept all ready 
laid for the purpose. 

But no ship appeared. 

The savages, too, had left off visiting 
their fishing bank. Sport, perhaps, had 
reached the vanishing point. 

So they were seen no more—-/or a time. 
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THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 

By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boixe. 


A t this period the Borneo Company 
had not established itself in the 
most lovely valley in Sarawak. Indeed, 
the antimony mines were really not mines 
at all. A few Chinese worked at the face 
of the cliffs in out-of-the-way places, 
picking lumps of ore from crevices, or 
wherever it w’as easy to procure. But 
when the Orchid Seekers reached the spot 
they found it deserted, though Chinamen 
had been seen on the road. A few empty 
huts, hardly distinguishable among the ' 
scattered grey rocks, were the only signs ; 
that tho Orang Kina had been there. i 
Said Boy as they crossed the valley ! 
towards the edible birds’-nest cave: “ Fifty ! 
Orang Kina here lived, Tuan» Not one | 
now.” ' 

Hertz turned to Wo-Sing, always close ; 
beside him. “Dese antimony miners 
vonld nodt belong to de Kunai ? ’* 

“No, sir; they might be members of 
the T"ien-tiy 

“ Ach ! Ja I Wang-lo has probably sent 
for dem. Dose fellows ve saw vere de 
messengers. Dey on de road to Bau now 
by anoder vay.” 

Passing the huts, winding in and out i 
among huge grey blocks of stone, Boy 
led tho way to a batang path, which he | 
moimted. Here the youths had, as usual, 
to remove their boots and walk barefoot. 
The few pairs of socks they had brought * 
hrom Sirambau were long since worn out. | 
Each had carried a spare pair of boots; i 
both pairs were badly in need of mending; | 
but they had others in Meta’s house. I 
The batang path terminated on the i 
banks of a stream, the bed plentifully be¬ 
sprinkled with rocks of all sizes. Boy at 
once took to the water, fortunately shallow. 
Aided by bamboo leaping poles, cut 
in the jungle, the youths avoided the 
deeper pools. Their progress was slow. 
Malays and Dyaks, and even the Collector, | 
halted every now and again to examine j 
curious holes in the rocks formed by the | 
attrition of pebbles in the rainy season, ! 
when the stream was high. 

“ What are you looking for ? *’ Harry ! 
asked of Hertz, who was on his knees, ! 
scooping the dirt out of a hole. 

For answer the Collector held up a tiny 
stone, dull, and much scratched. Harry 
did not recognise it. ' 

“ A bit of glass ! ” he exclaimed. 

** Glass! ” laughed Hertz, much amused. 

“ Dink you I dirty my hands und make . 
my knees ache for bits of glass ? You 
vould hafe to look a long time before you 
find glass here. Idt’s a diamond! Nodt 
fery valuable, perhaps, budt a diamond all I 
de same! Ach ! dere are many pretty dings ! 
to be found by dose dat use deir eyes.” ! 

Thenceforth Jack, Harry, and even | 
Bounce diligently sought those odd little * 
pockets in the rocks. They found none ^ 
unriflod. The keen-sighted Malays and i 
Dyaks who preceded them were perfectly 
well aware that in such places diamonds 
might be looked for. They raked out the 
contents of cn ery hole they saw. , 


chapter XXI.—in the valley of bidi. 

Leaving the stream at length, Boy 
struck along the fern and shrub-covered 
foot of a limestone precipice, 150 feet high, 
its face almost perpendicular, halting 
before a broad dark opening in the cliff, 
with fantastic stalactites hanging dow'n at 
the extreme edge. 

“Here cave, Twan,” he said. 

“ Budt, Boy,” exclaimed Hertz, “ if de 
Orang Kina gatch us in dere, dey viU 
nefer let us gome oudt.” 

The Malay laughed, showing all his 
jetty teeth; his eyes twinkled. 

“ A road to top, Twan,” he said. “ Orang 
Kina not know. If him did, him not 
dare go. Nyait he know, but Dyaks not 
many.” 

“ Goodt I Ve make sure dat de road ish 
dere.” Turning to the youths, he added, 

“ Nefer get into any sort of hole mitout 
being sure dat you gan get oudt first. De 
prudent gommander alvays sees dat re¬ 
treat ish possible.” 

The Dyaks plunged into the jungle, 
seeking resinous wood. They returned 
w ith a number of rude torches, split at the 
top, like a ragged, stubbly paint-brush. 
These were lit, and Nyait led tlie way into 
the cave, some sixty feet high beyond the 
low-brow’^ed entrance, the roof supported 
by huge natural piUars. The floor at first 
was firm and dr 3 % trodden hard by various 
animals, but it soon became damp and 
slippery, then muddy; water dripped and 
flashed from the roof, gathering in pools. 
The youths could not see the roof, the 
flickering light of the torches was too 
feeble. Tho air w'as very cold, making | 
their naked leaders shiver. 

“Where are the swallows and their j 
nests ? ” Jack asked. Not a bird could be ' 
seen; not a flutter heard. { 

“De birds are migratory,” Hertz an- , 
swered. “ Only Gott dat guides deir flight ! 
knows vhere de^' are now'. De Dyaks ■ 
probably hafe taken deir nests.” 

Presently' the^’ heard the splashing of a | 
larger bod^y of water. Boy held up his | 
torch and dimly revealed a cascade. From j 
an apertiure some nine feet from the floor , 
a stream of w'ater poured, losing itself 
among the rocks below; it did not flow 
through the cave. 

Nyait left the group, but soon returned 
witli a notched pole, which he leant against 
the wall. A D^’ak climbed up with a 
torch, and disappeared in the water- 
channel. 

“ Gracious ! ” cried Jack, “ is that the 
way ? ” 

“ Idt appears so,” said Hertz. 

“ Whj’, it’s up a drain! ” cried Harr^-; 
and Boimce groaned aloud. 

iVseending the pole one by one, they 
found the “ drain ” to be seven or eight 
feet wide and about ten high. It led in an j 
upward direction, a very gentle slope. 
Boy carried his torch near the ground, as 
also did the Dyaks, advancing cautiously*. 

“l)yaks stick ranjowSj Tuana,^ Boy 
explained. 

“Bamboo shpikes to lame t’ieves,” said 


Hertz. “ Mind vhere you put your 
feet.” 

So they went on very carefully. A rapid 
I stream ran down the passage; on the left, 
i generally, but sometimes in the middle, 

I sometimes on the right. In places it 
I spread all over the path, with here and 
j there deep pools in the rock. 

“Blind fish here, Tuana," said the 
guide, extending his torch over a pool. 
The youths looked, but saw no fish, blind 
or otherwise. 

Soon the height of the passage dimi¬ 
nished to six feet, then to five. Hertz and 
Jack, the tallest of the party, had to bend. 
For a short distance it was a hole not 
more than four feet high; then it again 
became lofty and fairly wide. Fifty yards 
of this, and it narrowed to a mere crevice 
I not two feet across, through which Hertz 
! had some difficulty' in squeezing his big 
i frame sideways. Boimce gnimbled loudly, 

I but nobody took any notice. Suddenly, 

I however, they emerged into a lofty hiJl, 

I nearly oval. The Dyaks and Malays held 
up their torches and revealed a huge 
I colunm, very nearly in the centre, sup- 
I porting the roof, its top lost in the gloom. 

I Looking round Jack failed to see the 
narrow slit in the wall through wliich they 
' had entered. 

“ Tills is grand ! ” he exclaimed, “ but 
where are the nests ? They must be 
here.” 

The floor w'as covered with guano, a 
foot deep, but inodorous. The drip-drip 
of water was continuous. Here and there 
a stalactite could be seen hanging from 
the invisible roof, fantastic in the torch¬ 
light. 

“ Nests up top,” Boy replied, pointing 
to the roof with his torch. 

“ Ninety feet high, perhaps,” said 
Hertz. “ De Dyaks fasten long poles 
togedder, und so reash dem. Idt’s fery 
dangerous vork.” 

“ But surely the birds don’t fly along 
that dreadful passage ? ” interjected 
Harry. 

“No, Tmai/,” said Boy. “Birds come 
way we be go now*.” 

“Can’t we get a nest?” said Jack, 
thinking of the days w’hen he rambled 
through pleasant English woods, birds- 
nesting, 

“Nodt mitout risliking your life,” 
Hertz answered. “ Budt sometimes de 
Dyaks drop von imd don’t find idt. Boy, 
ashk Nyait to look about.” 

A diligent search- of the guano-covered 
floor resulted in the discovery of two. 
They resembled the sectional half of a 
dirty glue cup, measured about four inches 
round the upper rim, and looked anything 
but a gastronomic delicacy. Nevertheless 
Jack carefully stowed them away in his 
knapsack. 

“ Dere are two kinds of shvallow's 
whose nests are eadten,” said Hertz. 
“ Dese are efidently de inferior. I hafe 
seen de nests almost vhite, like pure 
isinglass.” [Leaving 
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Leaving the hall they entered another 
long sloping gallery, drier beneath the 
foot, and loftier, finally emerging in dense 
jungle on the hillside opposite to whore 
they had entered. Hertz looked around. 

“Are you sure de Orang Kina don’t 
know dis vay ? ” he asked of Boy. 

The Malay conferred with Nyait and 
answered: 

“ Dyaks know; two—three — Orang 
laiit know, Tuan. No Orang Kina.'* 

“ Den ve’ll garrison de cave, und make 
idt our headquarters.” 

They did not return by the unpleasant 
way they came. Boy led them by a Dyak 
path, overgrown with jungle, reaching the 
valley through a gap in the limestone 
cliff. In the cave the Collector placed 
the baggage,emptying the tamhoks, which 
would be required for the orchids. He 
left three well-armed Malays in charge, 
with orders to construct a breastwork of 
the rocks scattered about in every di¬ 
rection. 

“ Now, my boys, for de orchids, blue and 
odervise ! ” he cried gleefully. “ If Wang¬ 
le sends his shkellums here, he nodt gatch 
us unprepared.” 

Back down the stream, along the ha- 
tangs, and across the valley to the lovely 
Benantliera and the Va/nda terea. These 
secured and safely stowed away in tarn- 
hoks^ the search was renewed. Hertz 
desired to work round to the cave, care¬ 
fully examining every likely spot, and, 
of course, every tapong tree, for on one 
of these the Chinamen had seen the 
famous blue orchid, and Bounce, when 
questioned, had corroborated to the best 
of his memory. The Collector had no 
doubt that the long-sought flower, if found 
at all, w’ould be discovered on a tapong. 

They took precautions against surprise. 
Jack and Harry had their double-barrels 
elung on their backs. Hertz, Wo-Sing, and 
Boy each carried a rifle. Bounce bore 
his musket cocked. Si Buntak, which 
may be translated “ Mr. Short,” the only 
Malay who remained with Boy, and a 
very little fellow, had a gun. The Dyaks 
scouted about, searching each patch of 
jungle before the Orchid Seekers entered 
it, sending their dogs where they could 
not easily penetrate. 

Many were the orchids found and 
deemed worthy to be taken as “ ploonder ” 
— Vandas, Fhaleenopaia, Cypripediuma, 
Coalogenea, Derulrobiuma —but even at 
Bidi, then almost unknown as an orchid 
ground, real prizes, new flowers of excep¬ 
tional beauty, were not to be discovered 
unsought every five minutes, or every day, 
or even five days. The first that excited 
Hertz’s enthusiasm was found by Harry. 
He had climbed a tree for a Phalcenopais 
growing on a low branch, when, chancing 
to look up he saw, a few feet above his 
head, a flower the like of which he had 
never before looked upon. 

“ Oh! ” he cried, letting the Phalca- 
nopaia fall to the ground, and with 
difficulty preventing himself from fol¬ 
lowing it, “ if that isn’t a prize I never 
saw one! ” 

Careful to avoid attracting the attention 
of those beneath—Hertz was not far away 
—he climbed higher, and got on the 
branch bearing the treasure, very nearly 
at the top of the tree. 

“Oh, you beauty—you beauty I” he 
cried; nobody could hear him up there, 
fifty feet from the ground. “ What genua 


do you belong to ? Are you an orchid ? 
If not, what are you ? ” 

The plant comprised only three stems, 
each bearing two rows of arching, chan¬ 
nelled leaves, bright green, with darker 
markings. But from the stems drooped 
no less than fifteen flower-spikes, some 
two feet long; not with blossoms here 
and there only, or in a spray at the end, 
but completely clothed with lovely pure 
white flowers an inch broad, massed all 
round the cylindrical spike as close as 
they could be, each with a pouched lip I 
Imagine fifteen swarms of white butterflies 
covering and hiding a like number or 
drooping rods two feet long 1 —these 
butterflies emitting a dehghtful fragrance I 
Beside such an object Harry sat in 
bewildered admiration. 

A brief examination of a flower told him 
that the plant was an orchid; but how to 
get it down to the ground ? He wished 
to surprise those below. CarefuUy loosen¬ 
ing the roots from the branch, he cut a 
stout stick, which he slipped beneath the 
plant, King it with string. Then, having 
tightened his belt, he removed his braces, 
and suspended the stick and its burden 
round his neck, resting it 6 n his bent 
back, and so reached the ground. 

The Collector was scrutinising the top 
of a lofty tree through his field-glass when 
Harry walked up with his treasure, and 
said in a tone meant to be indifferent, 
but which failed to conceal his pride and 
delight: 

“ I think this thing is new, isn’t it, Mr. 
Hertz ? ” 

The Collector looked, dropped the glass, 
and leaped on the lovely “ thing ’’—well— 
as a panther might spring on its prey, but 
with no intention of rending it indeed ! 

“New—new!” he cried; “dis ding 
new' I ” 

He put the plant on the ground and 
squatted before it like a Dyak. 

“ New! you young shkellum 1 How dare 
you bring me soosh a flow'er mit a sober 
face und ashk—yoost as if you dinked 
idt vort noding adt all—if dia dmg'a new ? 
New ! Idt’s heafenly—heafenly 1 Bah I 
your Englisch von’t egspress idts heafen- 
liness 1 ” 

And then he apostrophised the flower in 
his native tongue, applying to it a string 
of compound w ords of astonishing length, 
which Harry, never having learned 
Herman, did not xmderstand, and pro¬ 
bably would not if he had. 

“ But what is it, Mr. Hertz ? ” the 
youth asked, when the Collector stopped 
for want of breath, and not because he 
had used up all the German compound 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 

“ Vhat idt ish ? ” Hertz chuckled, 
catching his breath. “ Idt’s a Saccola- 
bium, sir, a new Saccolabium, nefer, I 
dink, seen before by vhite man on dis 
eart’t Ye gife idt a name dis minute. 
* Sa^icolahium Harryanum.' See now dat 
nobody else has a besser right to ghristen 
idt somedings else; und don’t gome to 
me mit your * I dink dis ding ish new, 
ishn’t idt ? 

Be sure Harry was a proud lad then. 

Hertz packed the plant with his own 
hands, and accompanied Harry to the 
tree on which he had found it. While 
they were earnestly seeking more 
treasures a shot rang out, followed by 
two more. 

“ Ach ! vhat’s dat ? ” cried Hertz, 


promptly springing behind a tree trunk, 
and cocking his rifle. Before Harry could 
join him Jack’s voice was heard: 

“ I’ve got him. Boy I Hurrah! ” 

“ Got vhat ? ” Hertz shouted. 

“ I don’t exactly know,” said Jack, 
walking up, carrying a tiny animal by the 
legs. “ The Dyak dogs put up this. Boy 
shot at it and missed. Then it came by 
me, and I rolled it over with the second 
barrel. What is it ? It’s very pretty—not 
unlike a gazelle.” 

The animal was only some eight inches 
high. Hertz recognised it at once. 

“Idt’s a doe palandok,” he said, “a 
mousedeer; very rare indeed! Idt’s a 
pity to kill soosh a lofely liddle animal. 
Ach / I dought de Shinese vere on us! ” 

So apparently did the Dyaks. They 
rushed up in a great hurry, and seemed 
relieved to find that a deer no bigger than 
a rabbit had provoked the firing. Soon 
afterw'ards Hertz halted for luncheon. 
While Wo Sing, in the absence of Gani, 
prepared it, the youths rambled aw'ay with 
Boy, ostensibly seeking orchids, but really 
looking for game. The imlucky palandok 
had aw'akened the desire to “ go and kill 
something.” 

Pushing through a patch of jungle, 
Harry noticed a fine bunch of fruit, not 
imlike grapes, a few feet above his reach. 

“ They look delicious, don’t they ? ” he 
remarked to Jack. Then, turning to Boy, 
“ Are they good to eat ? ” 

Boy looked, and instantly shouted: 
“ Vldr ! ” 

Jack threw up his gun and fired both 
barrels, apparently at the fruit. Down 
came the bimch, and with it a snake—a 
cobra, writhing, but nearly dead. Its head 
was smashed. 

“ Bidi very bad place for snakes, Tuana," 
repeated Boy. “ I many see, but nothing 
say.” Then, remembering that Hertz had 
called him a jungle crow’, he added with a 
sly twinkle of his eyes, “ Tuan Beaar him 
no afraid of snakes, so it no use to shout 
when him hy." 

“ What was it doing ? ” Jack asked ; 
“ going to eat that fruit ? Its head lay 
on the bunch.” 

“ Snake wait for bird come eat fniit. 
WTien bird become, he eat bird,” laughed 
Boy. 

They returned to the Collector. The 
cobra and the many serpents Boy said 
he had seen diminished their ardour for 
sport. Bidi, apparently, was a bad place 
for snakes. 

Hertz grumbled at the firing, pointing 
out that it would save Wang-lo much 
trouble, if the Chinamen had followed 
them, by telling exactly their posi¬ 
tion. He observed that it would be a 
great pity if they had to leave such a 
splendid orchid ground before it was half 
searched. 

After luncheon the quest was resumed 
in the direction of the cave. One pretty 
flower was foimd w’hich Hertz called 
“new,” a Cypripedium, C. Fairieanum, 
with only two blossoms on the plant. The 
petals were curved like rams’ horns, white 
and yellowish green, streaked with brown¬ 
ish purple, and fringed with black hairs; 
the pouch was dull purple veined with 
green. 

About four o’clock a very heavy shower 
of rain drove the Orchid Seekers to the 
cave. The Malays left as a garrison had 
been very industrious for orang laiit, not 



great lovers of work as a rule. They had 
blocked the mouth of the cave with rocks 
to the hei;:,dit of a man’s waist, collected a 
great heap of firewood, stripped the leaves 
from a number of boughs for couches, and 
caught a dozen fish from the stream near 
by. One leant on his gun outside the 
cave, on sentry duty. Born soldiers all 
of them, as they are also born sailors. 

Very soon Wo-Sing was cooking fish 
for the orang putih. The smell was 
most appetising; and the youths were 
curious to know how they had been caught, 
as none of the men had nets or fishing 
tackle of any kind. IV\v explained that 
his fellows had poisoned the stream with 
“ tuba,” a narcotic root found in the jungle. 
This tliey had pounded in water with 
stone^^ in a large jar found in a deserted 
hut of the A'j/oi. afterwards pour¬ 

ing the water into one of tlie largest pools, 
when the fisli came to the surface. He 
further informed them that the orang 
laiit tied “ tuba ” roots to tlieir feet before 
swimming in water infested by sharks. 
No shark, he said, would attack a man so 
protected, and Hertz confirmed the state¬ 
ment. 

At dusk, the Collector posted two sen¬ 
tries, spreail his rug on the boughs, and 
went to sleep. The youths folhnved his 
example, and got a good night’s rest. 
Awaking stion after dawn, tiiey found 
breakfast nearly ready. Wo-Sing had 
scarcely dared to sleep; Boy was taking 
his turn as sentry ; Nyait and his fellows 
had gone “ tuba ” iisliing. They returne<l 
loadcil, and were soon feasting on their 
easily taken captives. 

Hertz got to work early. He had noticed 
a number of giant tajwngs near the stream 
when hurrying to escape the rain, and 
wished to examine them the first thing. 
So leaving the three Malays in charge of 
the cave, lie set out with the others as 
soon as tlie D 3 'aks had eaten as much fish 
as they couhl conveniently’ carry’. The 
Dyalvs scout('d about as before, making a 
circuit of the jungle containing the ta~ 
g^ongs before Hertz led his party into it. 

Bounce remembered that he had rested 
near the Chinese huts; and Boy W’as sure 
that they had gone up the stream tow’ards 
Sirambau. All the evidence pointed to 
those identical tapovgs as being the home 
of the “ blue ” orchid. The Chinamen at 
Bau said they saw it near the antimony 
mines. The so-called mines xvere not 
more than half a mile distant. Neverthe¬ 
less, Hertz was not by* any means sanguine 
that the long search would be rewarded 
with success; the plant might not be in 
blossom. Ho knew so well the difficulty 
of finding a definite plant in the jungle, 
even when certain that it was there and in 
flower. And he w as not certain that the 
“blue” orchid was there, though the evi¬ 
dence was strong. Indeed, the difficulty 
can hardly be conceived by those unac¬ 
quainted w’ith the tropics. A thousand 
pretty things may bo found, the collector 
may come across a treasure within a dozen 
feet of the particular object sought, stay 
there half an hour, and yet miss it. The 
proverbial phrase, “ looking for a needle in 
a bottle of hay,” hardly fits ; the collector 
is in the bottle, mixed up W’ith the hay in 
which he is seeking, not outside it, ex¬ 
amining it with a magnifying glass. 

In Borneo, orchid collectors generally 
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keep to their boats, paddle up or down 
the scores of rivers, and search the 
. banks with their glasses. Barely do they 
traverse the difficult jungle paths. But 
the blue ” orchid had been seen during 
a land journey, near the foot of a moiin- 
' tain, or on its slope. Bounce’s ideas 
hitherto had been very indefinite. No 
1 navigable streams ran by Sirambau exce})t 
' the Sarawak river, and the boats, if not 
left at Siniawan, would have been com¬ 
paratively useless, unless to bring the 
Orchid t^eekers to Bidi. 

Hertz led his party into the jungle in 
' W’hich the lofty tajmnga showed so con¬ 
spicuously from the high ground near the 
cave. Every tree they’ approached, not 
tapongs alone, they endeavoured to exa¬ 
mine from each point of the compass, 

! crushing through slirubs and creepers, 
j heedless of serpents and ants. Scarcely 
one but what xvas surrounded by a 
close-woven veil of vegetation inter¬ 
vening between its branches, perhaps a 
I hundred feet above; and the eyes of the 
seekers. And this had to be pierced 
through. It was possible, as Hertz well 
knew, to examine a tree from two, or 
oven three points of view, and yet leave 
the “ blue ” orchid on a branch visible 
from the point not occupied. And when 
trees grow so closelv together, the eye 
and brain got confused, so that many are 
passed without being examined at all. 

Flowers they saw in great numbers, 
orchids, nej)enthes, rhododendrons, blos¬ 
soming creepers, fragrant shrubs; passing 
by, w’ithout a second look, countless floral 
treasures, any one of which in an ordinary 
hot house would be looked upon as a 
marvel. 

I Here, too, they became convinced of the 
; truth of Boy’s reiterated remark con- 
i cerning serpents at Bidi. “ Sun ” and 
” Flower” snakes glided swiftly over the 
blossoms in search of insects. Boy cut 
, in two w'ith his parang a beautiful goldon- 
1 ringed viper not three yards from Hertz’s 
I feet. Harry fled in terror from a boa 
which he declared to be thirty feet long I 
Nyait and his fellows went in search of 
it and killed it. It proved a monster, 
measuring twenty-six feet! Land tor¬ 
toises dropped firom the trees; grey frogs 
os large as a dinner plate bopped clumsily 
out of the way, each a meal for a boa with 
a moderate appetite. 

Shortly after Nyait killed the huge ser¬ 
pent Jack rushed up to the Collector wdth 
a scared face. 

“ I nearly trod on an alligator! ” he 
cried. “ It’s over there 1 ” 

“ An alligator I ” exclaimed Hertz, in¬ 
credulously. “ Vhat’s he doing here ? I 
don’t dink an alligator vould get into soosh 
a place ash dis.” 

“ But I’m sure I saw it. Look, look! 
There it goes I ” 

Some large body was retreating through 
the brushwood. Hertz pushed his way 
after it, laughed, and shouted for Nyait. 
The Dyaks came up with their dogs, soon 
on the scent of the reptile, followed by 
their masters. They caught it, and dragged 
it to the Collector, laughing in anticipation 
of a feast; not an alligator, but a lizard 
six feet long, a biawak, or iguana, w’hich 
they quickly cut up into portable pieces. 

“W^at will they do with it?” Harry 
asked. 
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“ Eadt idt, to be sure,” w’as the reply. 

I And the search was resumed. 

Suddenly a pleasant gurgling sound was 
heard close at hand, like water being 
poured from a bottle— a very largo bottle. 

I “ What on earth is that ? ” cried Jack, 
alarmed, hurriedly cocking his gun. 
j “ Wah — wall —monkey, Tuan," Boy 
i answered. And everybody laughed at 
j Jack, who w’alked away, vexed. But he 
! had his revenge shortly. Observing a tree 
: I)retty free from creepers he examined it 
carefully, and saw*, very near the top, a 
I distinct gleam of blue ! Unlike Harry, 
he hastened to make his discovery known. 

I “ The blue—the blue orchid 1 ” he 
, shouted, at the very top of his voice, with- 
! out looking twice. 

Ah, then there was a stir in the jungle I 
' Heitz, Harry, Bounce, Wo-Sing, Boy, 
even the Dyaks, rushed up, breathless. 
Nyait did not, of course, understand the 
orang pulih'a erv, but knew from the 
tone that a great discovery had been 
made. 

‘‘ Vhere, vhere ? ” cried Hertz, field- 
glass in hand. 

” Where ? ” echoed Horry. 

“There!” answered Jack, proudly 
' pointing upw’ards. 

Hertz levelled his glass ; not ten seconds 
did he look through it. 

“I’m sorry to dishappoint you,” ho 
said, “ more sorry to dishappoint raeinself. 
Idt ish a ‘ blue ’ orchid. Yack, und a prize, 
j or I’m moosh mistaken, budt idt’s nodt 
de ‘blue.’ Boy, send a Dyak oop de 
tree.” 

In a very few minutes the agile little 
: fellow was seated astride the branch on 
I which the plant grew*, 
i “ Boy, tell him to be garefiil und nodt 
' drop idt,” Hertz resumed. “ I dink idt’s 
a treasure.” 

I The Dyak carried it safely in his arms. 

I Soon ho stood on the ground. 

“ Why, it must be another Sacco- 
labium I ” cried Harry’, “ but how dif¬ 
ferent!—how lovely I ” 

I “Idt ish a NoccoZaWum,” said Hertz, 
“ prettier dan yours, budt nodt nearly so 
i grand.” 

The plant was small, not more than a 
! foot high, with deep green cmrved leaves, 

' and erect densely flowered spikes, six in 
! number, each completely clothed with 
I white flowers tipped with sky-blue, and a 
I sky-blue pouch. It was a blue-and-white 
orchid, but not, as Hertz had said, the 
' blue, or anything like it, as described by 
Bounce. 

I . “I dink vegall dis Saccolahium Yachii^ 
eh ? ” Hertz w’ent on. 

I “Wouldn’t Saccolabium sound 

I better?” suggested Harry. 

, Hardly haid he spoken when a shot 
, rang out from the direction of the cave, 

I followed by another—then a volley I 
! “ De Shinese shkellums are on us ! ” 

! cried Hertz. “ Dey attack de cave 1 Dis 
I vay, eferybodies !—dis vay 1 ” 

As they crashed through the jungle in 
I the direction of the cave the firing was 
continuous. Then, as suddenly as it 
began, it ceased. Hertz uttered a cry of 
' despair. 

! “De bloodt’irsty shkellums! Ve are 
I too late I Boy, lead de vay to de gap in 
de cliff. Ve enter de cave on de oder side 
; und avenge dose poor fellows 1 ” 


Cro bf continued.) 
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THE BOTS OF BIRCHWEIL HALL. 


OT only was “ our picnic ” a thing of the 
past, but (worse luck!) the Michaelmas 
holidays were of the past, too! 

Lemon had remained at Birchwell Hall 
during the holidays, having for a companion | 
Thergold, Dr. Strong’s nephew, who was an 
orphan, and whom the Doctor was educating j 
free. Thergold’s position in the school was j 
not a good one. He was a sly, cunning boy, 
somehow always in hot water, and, I fear, 
rather looked down upon on account of his de¬ 
pendent position. He was, in fact, jii-st the 
boy to lend himself to a mean action in the 
hope of currying favour. Lemon could, of 
course, visit the Greens, and the parents of 
other day boys whom I have not had oc¬ 
casion to mention. One thing he was sure 
of—a hearty welcome. Had he been content 
with these true friends, all would have been 
well, but he fell among bad company, though 
the fact w^as kept a considerable time from 
Dr. Strong’s knowledge. 

As soon as we were again assembled at 
Birchwell Hall, Thergold told us all he knew 
about it. As he was a party to the deception, 
he thought they had been engaged in some¬ 
thing very clever. The substance of his 
story was that Lemon had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr. Draught, who kept the Spotted 
Pig inn, and there passed a great part of 
his time, though what was the particular 
attraction did not transpire. Neither does 
it matter. I suppose (by hearsay, I hope) 
we all pretty well know what the attractions 
of such places are, so I shall waive that part 
of the story without comment. All Thergold 
knew was that Lemon had taken to stealing 
out at night, and remaining somewhere until 
a very late hour. He suspected it was at the 
Spotted Pig. We opened our eyes at this, 
and naturally inquired how it was managed. 
The explanation was simple enough. The 
large dormitory window opened out upon the 
playground. It was about fifteen feet from 
terra fintm. Immediately beneath it was the 
kitchen window. It was “ frosted ” on the 
inside to keep us from peeping in at the cook¬ 
ing operations. At night it was barricaded 
by two heavy folding shutters, hung on great 
projecting hooks, and fastened by a pin which 
passed through the centre-bar of the frame 
into the kitchen. 

It w'as easy to slide down a sheet from the 
dormitory window, and this was the plan 
Lemon adopted. Of course he had to wait 
until all was quiet, which was soon after 
nine o’clock, for il was Dr. Strong’s rule that 
we should be in bed by nine in the winter 
and ten in the summer, retiring himself at 
the same time or soon after. The return 
was effected by Thergold’s assistance. He 
had to be in waiting to throw out the sheet 
as soon as he heard Lemon whistle. The 
ascent was comparatively easy, great assist¬ 
ance being gained from the hooks and 
ledgers of tlie shutters. To prove his words 
he showed us the back of one of the shutters, 
the paint of which was much scratched ; but 
these marks were, of course, concealed during 
the day, when the shutters were fastened 
against the wall. James usually closed them 
the last thing, and if he noticed the marks, 
he no doubt considered it was no business of 
his what the young gentlemen did -especially 
when his eyes were closed by a substantial tip! 

Thergold went on to inform us that once 
Lemon had not returned until nearly the 
middle of the night. “That time,” con¬ 
cluded Thergold, “ I had a pretty benefit. 

It was awfully cold. I didn’t dare go to bed 
for fear of going to sleep, in which case the 


By Burnett Fallow. 

VUl.—STEALING OUT. 

noise he’d have to make would have aroused 
the Doctor as well as me. So I sat and 
shivered, and vowed I’d tell him I’d never 
sit up later than twelve o’clock.” 

“Better have vowed not to sit up at all - 
and kept your vow,” said Jack, bluntly. 

“Why! don’t you approve of it?” asked 
Thergold, opening his eyes. 

“ That’s enough! ” interrupted Jack, i 
“ You other fellows can do just as you like. 

! I am not going to be a party to it—only so 
I far. I ought to tell the Doctor at once. It’ll 
j not much matter, for he’ll soon find it out. i 
I It’s no business of ours how parlour boarders 
I conduct themselves, but they must take the | 
j consequences,” and Jack strode indignantly i 
I away. I 

I Some of us echoed Jack’s sentiments; 

I others, I fear, thought the whole thing 
rather clever. We were unanimous only on 
one point—it was no business of ours; we 
would keep our own counsel, and Thergold 
could do as he liked about continuing to give ; 
his assistance. So, for a time, the subject ' 
dropped. I 

About a fortnight passed without Lemon 
attempting to steal out. We began to hope ' 
our presence deterred him, for we considered | 
he was disgracing the school-^ as, indeed, he 
was. But he was only feeling his ground. | 
The other parlour boarders, too, had to be 
j won over. I don’t think he found that dif- 
1 ficult, but you shall judge for yourselves. 

Lemon went out ono night the following j 
j week ; and the next. Then he missed two | 
nights ; and went again. Each time he re- ] 
I turned his face was Hushed. Jack declared i 
I openly that if this state of things continued j 
j he should “ speak up ’’ at all hazard. How- | 
I ever, he didn’t; and it was not long before i 
the other parlour boarders took to going out j 
I too. “ So much the better,” said Jack, “ the | 
I flare-up will come all the sooner! ” And it did! i 
j One morning, during recess, the Doctor was ' 
1 crossing the playground, when a violent 
I gust of wind tore one of the kitchen shutters 
from its fastening. He stepped up to it with 
the intention of replacing the fastening. 
Something attracted his attention. 

“ Dear me ! ” he said. “ Now this is very 
strange—ve—ry strange ! On the hack side 
of the shutter, too! Hum ! cats, perhaps. 
At night, too! Ah ! ” a new idea seeming to 
strike liini; “ not cats, but monkeys —apes I ” 

1 was close to him at the time, and heard 
what he said. I saw, too, a strange expres¬ 
sion come into his face, the like of which I 
j had never seen before. It was difficult to 
know which feeling predominated—sorrow 
I or anger. The look haunted me for a long 
I time after; and then, if ever, I knew that Dr. 

Strong, if a strict master, had our future 
! first in his heart. I, too, was unusually 
I grave when I rejoined my chums and told 
I them what I had heard and seen, 
j “ The sin is not with us,” said Jack. 

“ Thergold will warn them. After that- 

Well, I’d not be surprised if it’s not a case 
of expulsion.” 

After this we awaited the culmination with 
feehngs of disgust and awe. 

Grown reckless by repeated success, the 
parlour boarders, finding the Doctor made no ' 
further allusion to the marks on the shutters, j 
fell again into the evil way. First Lemon 
went out, only remaining a short time. The 1 
next night he and Selby, the medical student, 
stole out, and were gohe the best part of an 
hour. Then no more stealing out occurred 
that week. The next it was considered too 
light, being about the time of full moon. 


With dark nights the old practice was re¬ 
newed. To all but the parlour boarders it 
was a mystery why the Doctor had never 
alluded to the marks on the shutter. They 
said their parents paid too high a salary for 
the principal to interfere with them. 

It came to our ears that “ a smoker ” was 
to be held at the Spotted Pig, an extension 
into the small hours of the morning having 
been obtained from the licensing justices. 
When the parlour boarders announced their 
intention of going enmassCy we were not very 
greatly surprised. Jack shook hia head 
ominously. We all felt something would 
happen, but we were not quite prepared for 
what really did. 

In due time the parlour boarders slipped 
out, and Thergold drew in the sheet. An 
hour passed. Then a faint >>histle was heard. 

“ They're soon back,” some of us who 
were awake heard Thergold mutter, as he 
struck a light he held in readiness, and 
ignited a piece of candle. Then he gently 
raised the window and lowered the sheet. 
It immediately tightened; and from the 
puffing and scraping that followed, it ap¬ 
peared some one was struggling at the end of 
the line. How the shutters did rattle; so 
much so that Thergold called in a loud 
whisper: “ Hist! Steady does it. You’ll 
rouse Old Swisher,” a name we applied to 
the Doctor when he offended us, ever since 
tliat time we broke bounds. The noise, in¬ 
stead of diminishing, increased. . . . But why 
make a long story of it. The climber eventu¬ 
ally struggled up the sheet, and in at the 
window. The faint light of the stump of 
farthing dip revealed—not a parlour boarder, 
but Dr. {Strong I He was very red in the 
face from his late exertion, but smiled upon 
iLs benignly. 

“I am not so accustomed to gymnastics 
as I was in my young days; but I did 
manage it! ” which seemed to afford him 
considerable satisfaction. 

I can only say we simply lay in bed and 
shook—partly with suppressed laughter. 
Fancy !—Thergold was a caution; his jaw 
ha<l dropped, and a more miserable-looking 
object I never saw. 

“Thergold,” said the Doctor, “you arc 
cold. Retire to your well-earned rest. I 
will keep guard I A light, too, may betray 
us; we will keep guard in darkness.” 

He put out the light, but we knew he was 
there at the window. Sleep ! it was out of 
the question, with the knowledge that a silent, 
relentles.s, outraged guardian was waiting to 
mete out punishment to the evildoers. So 
the time passed until the small hours of the 
morning, the silence broken only by the 
suppressed breathing of the Doctor and the 
sobbings of young Thergold, who, doubtless, 
felt very much “in for it.” 

It was nearly two o’clock in the morning 
before another whistle was heard. The 
Doctor immediately struck a match and 
lighted the candle-end. Next, he softly 
raised the window and threw out the sheet. 
Then he retired into the shadow. Not until 
they were all three in the room did he step 
forth and confront them. The Doctor spoke 
only a few words, but they were to the point. 

“ I thought,” he said, “ I had young 
gentlemen in my school: I find some of 
them act as beasts.” 

He left the dormitory without anotherword. 

The parlour boarders looked very “ down ” 
and crestfallen when they came into the 
breakfast-room the next morning. Nor did 
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any of ns feel quite at onr ease, for it was 
ancertain how far the Doctor would con- 
aider us to blame. He eyed them sternly, 
and waited for them to speak. They fal¬ 
tered out a feeble “ Good morning, sir.” 
Dr. Strong acknowledged the civility by a 
stiff bow. Then a painful silence ensued. 

“ I had hoped you would see the error of 
your ways,” at last said the principal: *• 1 
regret to find it is not so. Or is it you have 
not the moral courage to declare it ? It is 
painful to me to find you lost to all sense of 
honour w'hen you sacrificed the self-respect 


which should have kept you in the paths of 
duty.” 

They flushed painfully; particularly 
Lemon, who was very “ touchy ” when any¬ 
thing affected his honour. But they still 
seemed to think silencewould serve them best. 

” I have two courses open to me,” con¬ 
tinued the Doctor. “There is only one 
punishment for such conduct as you have 
been guilty of—expulsion. That, to you all, 
would be a very serious matter, seeing two of 
you are on the eve of your examinations. I 
am, however, willing to forego that extreme 


I measure on but one condition—you are oon- 
I fined wholly to the house, and while you 
I remain here, give me your word of honour, 
as never to offend in like manner 

' again.” 

They gave it, and kept the compact faith¬ 
fully to the end. 

I Our punishment was a lecture on the 
1 danger of being parties to deception in any 
I and every form. Thergold, for being disre- 
. spectful, was severely caned - a canii\g he 
would be hardly likely soon to forget. 

I iTo be continued.) 


HOW TO BUILl) A BACIKO AKD CRHISIHG CATAMABAN. 

By E. Babclay Nixon. 


I N explaining the construction of things in 
general, from Euclid’s figures downw’ard 
to the surreptitious depiction of an irate Latin 


CHAPTER rn.—THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PONTOONS. 

! latter lies perfectly on the trestles. The sec¬ 
tions most also be square with the water line. 

For the inner side use red pine planking 



master construing for the “ million-and- 
oneth ” time a passage of old Caesar de Bello 
Galileo, it is usual to do so by illustrations, 
and it might be done here but that it w’ould 
occupy too much valuable space; therefore 
an illustration here and there, writh the ex¬ 
planation attending each, most be sufficient. 

Keferring then to fig. 2, the first steps of 
building the twin boats, or one of them — 
both boats being similar except that, like 
boots, one is a “ right ” and the other a 
“ left ”—are shown w ith the building trestles 
or donkeys, of which nine will be necessary 
and sufficient; ten would be quite super¬ 
fluous. Therefore, in preference to solving 
the question of the tenth donkey, proceed to 
secure the nine to the floor of the workshop 
parallel to each other, and in such position 
that the bearing board of each comes under 
a corresponding section. This is necessary, 
as working upon the sections would be re¬ 
tarded if they gave or “ sprung ” under the 
hammer or screwdriver, and so that the 
trestles also form a plane surface with one 
another. It will further facilitate matters 
to true them horizontal with the spirit level, 
as well as having them in the same plane; 
then the sections, if plumbed upright, will be 
exactly square with the inner side, if the 


^-inch thick when planed, excepting only for 
the gunwale and garboard strakes or planks, 


straight, or they may be narrower at each end 
and take a convenient curve. The manner 
of obtaining the suitable curve for each plank 
is explain^ in planking the outer side of 
each pontoon. Having temporarily secured 
the planks to the trestles, taking notice that 
all adjacent edges lie close together, and that 
the whole lie evenly on the trestles, set out 
at full size the sheer (following the directions 
given in the chapter on designing for so 
doing), using, however, a batten of the full 
length of the boat, and nails in place of 
needles to keep it in position. The sections 
will be set out at full size, and the curves 
drawn by a shorter and thinner batten or 
spline long enough to take in the whole curve 
and -^-inch thick. 

Ribands of oak, without flaws, f-inch thick, 
and inch broad, should now be screwed 
along the seams. No two screws should 
come opposite to each other. The screws 
should be spaced that they do not interfere 
with fastening sections and interspacing 
ribs, one of which latter, it may be observed, 
is shown in fig. 2. It is not necessary to 
employ many screws just now, as, when the 
planks are further fastened by the inter¬ 
spacing ribs, two or three or even four of 
which might be put in between each section, 
the side will be turned over and rooves * (i.e. 
copper nails which have a cap over which 
the point of the nail is riveted when driven 
through) of the required length, that is, 
1 inch and 1| inch respectively, will be 
driven from the outside and riveted on the 
inside. The interspacing "^Ibs are T inch 
broad by ^ inch thick ; they are notched or 
joggled to allow them to come down on the 



which should be of oak. The grain of the 
gunwale plank should follow the curve of the 
deck sheer, and the garboard plank the curve 
of the keel; the other planks may be cut 
either the same width from end to end and 


planks between the ribands, and are, there¬ 
fore, nailed on edgeways, otherwise they 
would be of no strengtli. 

* These may be procured cheaply at Nettlefold's, 
London. 
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The V-shaped pieces, a and b, shown in 
fig. 3, may be put in the stem round the 
garboard, and a similar piece to a at the 
stern. This binding the whole fabric together, 
for the reason that the sections and inter¬ 
spacing ribs may be mortised into b, as 
shown at e. The strips c c are for the 
fastening bolts of the connecting framework, 
and it is only on two sections that one on 
either side need be placed. 

This completing the whole inner side, 
we may proceed to the curved side, for 
which, as before mentioned, the inner side 
forms a foundation. To lay on the first 
plank, wliich in this case will be the gun¬ 
wale or top strake, take a batten and bend 
round the frames, marking off where each 


section comes. It is not well to remove the 
I ribands from the joggles for this purpose, 
, or they will not fit well after being frequently 
I replaced. You may then lay the batten 
! straight along your plank, and transfer the 
marks on the batten to the plank, and at 
[ each one draw a perpendicular, and mark off 
I the height of the respective sections above 
the water line below ; or, in other words, you 
I are again drawing the sheer by the directions 
I in designing, with the exception that the 
I sheer is lengthened by the curvature of the 
plank. This will be the shape of the top 
I side of the plank, the lower side of which 
I and of all planks is obtained by dividing each 
I section into an equal number of parts ac- 
I cording to the number of planks to be laid on ; 

(TV) continued.) 


but the division must be made so that the 
planks follow the turn of the bilge as 
nearly as possible. Then set off the width 
of the plank at each section, and draw the 
curve round those points; it follows that the 
bottom side of each plank will be the shape of 
the top side of the next adjacent plank below. 
In figs. 2 and 3, the ribands for the curved 
side are shown joggled into the sections. 

The interspacing ribs for this side should 
be well steamed and humoured to press each 
of the ribands equally, before being secured. 
A little red lead or tempered pitch should be 
sufficient caulking for these seams, as the 
ribands of oak, which will have been well 
painted before the planking was nailed on, 
effectually stop leakage. 


HINTS ON CHOOSING PHOTOQSAPHIC APPARATUS, AND BEGINNING WORK AS AN AMATEUR. 

By R. a. R. Bennett, b.a., 


A uthor of “ Holt to make a Simple Hand Camera," “ Photographic Developert" etc., etc. 


I F it happens that you have so little space in 
your house that you have no room, or even 
a cupboard, which you can set apart for de¬ 
veloping, then you must either be content 
to work at night in an ordinary room, or have 
a special minute apartment constructed for 
the purpose. Messrs. Davenport & Co., 32, 
Parkhouse Street, Camberwell, London, s.e., 
make a speciality of portable dark-rooms, for 
use either in an ordinary room or for erection 
in one’s garden, and you had better apply to 
them for particulars. Their “ ever-ready ” 
dark-room only costs £2 2s. for indoor use, 
or with an out-door roof for protection against 
the weather when erected in the garden, 
17s. 6d. more. You can hardly get anything 
of this kind cheaper anywhere else, so you 
had better write to them. 

Finally, I wish to consider what you are 
to do when you are away from home, have 


PART V. 

I have to nail and glue a quantity of black 
I opaque cloth or other material, so that it 
covers all round the edges of both boards 
I when one is placed at right angles to the 
I other, and hangs down some distance in front. 

' The boards can be kept at right angles to 
' each other by means of screw stays at the 
sides, one on one side will probably be enough, 
j To keep the black material closely round your 
I body when you are inside the tent thus 
j formed, you can tack a piece of strong, broad 
elastic to the bottom board, and place it 
! round your waist when you get under. Fig. 
j 3 will show you the machine in use. Of 
I course it folds up quite flat, except for tlie 
j cloth, which must be neatly folded over it. 

I If you liave a table, you can simply place 
I the bottom board on that, but if you have no 
J table, you can still use the “ tent ” by insert¬ 
ing a “ bush ” for a screw in the centre of 
I the bottom board, and a T screw to fit the 
top of your tripod (you can get these for Id. 

■ from Lancaster and Son); and then, after 
erecting the tripod in the room, or wherever 
you may be, you merely have to screw on the 

(the 


bottom board, like you do the base of your 
camera, erect the top board, get under the 
cloth, and fire away. If only used for 
changing plates, this arrangement is quite 
good enough as it is. If you arc to develop 
inside it, you ought to arrange some system 
of cross tin plates (like the top of your lan¬ 
tern), which will admit air but not light, in 
the bottom board, or you will find it rather 
close work. I should advise you to use it 
for changing plates, and develop in the 
room at night. You can, of course, make 
a larger one, or add considerably to its 
elaborateness; for instance, you can make 
sides, which will hold up the cloth more 
firmly, of course working on liinges so that 
all the sides fold up flat. But all this makes 
it a more bulky instrument. I have merely 
described it in its simplest form, so that you 
can put it at the bottom of your box or port¬ 
manteau when you leave home, and be 
thereby independent of all those uncom¬ 
fortable makeshifts which one has to go 
through in the house of an estimable, but 
unphotographic, friend or relative. 

END.) 
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Fig, 3.—Portable Developing Text. 

A, Ginary fabric, c. Cloth cnvelopiog operator. 

£, Elastic band. T, Tri))od. u H, Hinges. 

no dark-room available, and want to develop 
or change plates by daylight. There are lots 
of changing bags and tents, etc., in the mar¬ 
ket, for specimens of which see dealers’ lists. 
You can make a simple arrangement of the 
kind for yourself in the following way : 

Take two pieces of wood about j inch 
thick, and measuring 18 by 14 inches, and 
fasten them together at the side that is 
18 inches by hinges, so that one shuts flat 
down on the top of the other. Now in one 
of them we have to cut a hole about 6 by 5 
inches in the middle, and over this to glue a 
piece of canary fabric or ruby fabric, which¬ 
ever you prefer. Round the edges of the 
board with the window thus formed in it, we 


E are now in the thick of the cricket 
season, and the score for the champion¬ 
ship is beginning to shape, although the result 
' will remain in doubt for some weeks. We 
are so apt to imagine that what is has always 
been, that a glance at the vicissitudes of 
fortune the counties have met with in the 
past may not be unwelcome, even though it 
may serve to damp the enthusiasm of those 
j whose favourite is a favourite because it 
' seems always to win. 

Uncertain as cricket proverbially is, there 
is no greater uncertainty about it than the 
period for which a team will keep its form. 
The strangest and suddenest collapses are 
possible. Take the case of Surrey, for 
instance, which was at the bottom in 1870 
I and 1871, at the top in 1872, at the bottom 
I in 1873, and did not again reach the top for 
I fourteen years. 

I The county championship, as we now 
I know it, practically began in 1870. In that 
year the eight counties who have in turns 
taken championship honours were for the 
: first time all in existence, the new arrival to j 


complete the set being Gloucestershire. 
Lancashire had formed its club four years 
before; Middlesex and Yorkshire date only 
from 18G3 ; Kent from 1859 ; but Kent, like 
Surrey, which, in its present form dates from 
1844, was really a revival. During the two- 
and-twenty seasons ending with the l^t, 
Hampshire has been for a short period 
admitted within the first class circle, and 
retired owing to ill success; so has Derby¬ 
shire, and so has Somerset; but last year 
Somerset came again to fonn the ninth of 
the round in last season and this. 

Of -late it has become the custom to con¬ 
sider as champion county the one that 
obtains most points, these points being 
simply the number arrived at by deducting 
the losses from the wins and ignoring the 
draws. Applying this method to the results 
of the long series of matches, it will be found 
that during the twenty-two years seven of the 
eight counties have in turn lield champion¬ 
ship honours. 

Notts has been champion seven times, 
Surrey five times, York.shire four times, 





Gloucestershire twice, Lancashire twice, and 
Middlesex and Suss x once apiece. But when 
Sussex was champion county, which was in 
1H71, it only played four matches ; and when 
Middlesex was champion, which was in 1878, 
it obtained its record on only six matches. 

Surrey has played more matches than any 
other county ; out of a j)ossible 310, it has 
played 288, and since 1880 it is the only 
county which has playetl all the other 
counties every year. The county with the 
fewest matches is Middlesex, which in the 
two-and-twenty years has had only 177 
engaRements. Surrey, too, has won more 
matches than any countv, and lost more than 
any except Sussex. But if we take all the losses 
and deduct them from all the wins, we shall 
put Notts at the top of the tree by a long 
way. Notts has won 113 matches and lost 
only 48, so that it has 65 to the goo<l. Second 
on the list comes Lanciishire with 91) wins 
and 58 losses, making 41 to the good. 
Third comes Yorkshire with 113 wins and 86 
losses, being 27 to the goml. Fourth comes 
Surrey wdth 124 wins and 112 losses, being 
only 12 to the good. Gloucestershire heads 
the minus brigade w’ith 69 wins and 85 
losses; next comes Middlesex with 56 winsand 
74 losses; seventh comes Kent with 64 wins 
and 96 losses ; and last comes Sussex w ith 43 
wins and 121 losses. Somerset only appeared 
last year with 6 losses and 5 wins; if we 
were to take this as an average for the 
22 years, its place would be between Middlesex 
and Kent. liooked at in another way, it 
appears that Sussex has been at the bottom 
of the list ten times, Gloucestershire five 
times, Surrey four times, Kent twice, and 
Middlesex once. 

In 1870, when Yorksnire was champion, 
the eight counties played only 22 matches 
amongst them, of which Surrey played in 
14, Kent in 8, Notts and Yorkshire each in 6, | 
Sussex in 4, and Lancashire, Gloucestershire, i 
and Middlesex, each in 2. In 1871, when 
Sussex was ahead, the same number of | 
matches was played ; but next year, when | 
Surrey came to the top of the poll, the I 
number of matches had been increased by 
3. In 1873, when Notts became champion, 
the 25 matches hatl become 30; but next 
year, when Yorkshire again took top place, 
the total had sunk to 28. In 1875 Notts 
again became champion, the card remaining 
the same ; but in 1876, when Gloucestershire 
headed the record, tlie number of matches 
had risen to 34. In 1877 the number rose 
to 36, with Gloucestershire again ahead, ! 
having held the championship without 
losing a match for two seasons, a thing 
never heard of before or since in first class 
cricket. In 1878 there were 38 matches, 
and Middlesex became champion with a 
Incky record of 3 wins and 3 draws. In 
1879 there were only 35 matches, and York¬ 
shire came out first. Next year was 
Nottingham’s turn, on a total of 38 matches; 
next year came Lancashire at the head with 
8 wins and no losses, on a total card of 43 
matches. In 1882 Lancashire was again 
champion with 8 wins, but with a reduction 
of a loss, and the number of county matches 
had become 45. In 1883 there were 44 
matches, Yorkshire coming out in front. In 
1884 Notts won 9 matches and lost none, 
the number of engagements being unaltered, 
na it remained unaltered in 1885, when Notts 
was again at the hecad of the poll. 

In 1886 the 44 matches had become 50, 
and Notts still remained first, but in the 
Jubilee year, Surrey, which had been working 
up step by step, stepped into first place ^ on ' 
an enlarged total card of 52 matches. Next 
year the 52 had become 54, Surrey retaining 
the leadership. In 1889 there were only 53 
matches, and Notts was again in front, with 
X<ancs8hire and Surrey equal for second 
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' place; in 1890 the card again ran up to 54, 
' and Surrey was easily first, with Notts down 
I to fifth ; and last year, owing to the inclusion 
I of Somerset, the card amountetl to 67 matches, 
of which Surrey won 12 and lost but 2, and 
again held the championship for two seasons 
running. 

Surrey has never passed through a season 
I witliout losing a match, but all the other 


counties have done so except Somerset; in¬ 
deed Gloucestershire and Notts have each ac¬ 
complished this feat four times, while Lanca- 
I shire and Middlesex have done it twice, though 
the feat has not always given the champion- 
I ship, even in the days when the position was 
; determined by the number of matches lost* 
I and not on the balance between the losses 
; and the wins. 
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HOW TO M.A.KE A P.VPER FISH. 

By Fra::k Hollixowoiith. 

Get a piece of iwper about a f<:»ot square, ami fold It 
as shown In fl*f. 1, to form creajjcs; then double the 


I meet B as shown in fig. 3, turn over and do the same to 
I the other side, and you will the same aa fig. 4 ; then 
turn .K to meet 1» as shown in fig. 3, turn the jaiper 
I over and do the same to the other aide, preu the edgea 


FIC.I. 


\ 



■\ 


flC.2 FIC.3. 



FIC.4. FIC 5. 




so as to crease them well, open the piece of paper out, 
so as to pet fig. 5 ; then crease c to c at back and front 
as you did to a A, so as to get fig. 6 oil creased, pinch the 
ixwnt B together and fold down the sides A A and c c to 



get the form fig. 7, oi)en the flaps on each side marked 
-x A iu fig. 7, and you will get fig. 8, crease it up so as to 
make A meet with B as in fig. 8, and you will get fig. 9, 
double up tlie point a to meet the fold E, and you will 


FiC.II. 



paper, holding two of the folds at opposite corners 
between the finger and thumb of each hand; press 



get fig. 10, then turn up the point B to meet c, and 
make the ends point upwards same as fig. 11, turn 
them down as in fig. 12, then your fish is complete. 

You can make a lot of these and get a fishing rod 


FIG.I2.' 



and line with a bent pin on tlie end, and one t rough 
tlie nose as shown in fig. 12, and arrange them about 
the table and fish. A number of persons can fish, Th<> 
object is to see who can catch most fish. 
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Accidkxt (Ed^r).—Whether the kneecap ia injured 
or not, the joint is. Yon must not attempt to play 
football or i/ny gome until it is pcrfi'ctly well, onri 
that wiil take six mouths at least. Bathe it well 
with cold water twice a day. Wtnra light elastic 
kneecap, and give it all the rest you can. 

White MorsE ('Violette J. E.)—By thin time it will 
be dead of course. You did not feed your mouse 
properly, and it had no companion, ’Pi>od: dry j 
biscuits, a sop of biscuits and rery fresh milk, grains : ' 
no hemp, nuts— nut oily, and cunary iM'ud. 

Don’s Aok tT. A. M.)—Only experts can tell, and even 
they may be deceiveii at times. 

(iciNK.V'Piori Dead (.\, Waters).—Cold and inflamma* 
tiuu. 

Lump ox Tah. fG. S.)—It is calbHl “pip;” we don't 
know why. Foment, and when matter forms let out 
with fine neoflle. How do you feed j'our canaries ? 
Not aocurding to rule, we fear. 

C.vviKs (Cavies).—1. Wliy, they are always tome, if yon 
lore them and make i)ots of them. '2. Yes ; run a'liy- 
where. 

Swollen Joint (A. B. Tomkins).- It stands to reason 
that we could not honestly advise you without see¬ 
ing the tw. It may be a bunion, or a thickeuinl 
ligament. Show it to a surgeon. Meanwhile give it 
all the rest imssiblc, no pressure on it, and Liathe it 
twice a rlay in cold water. 

Gnowtxo Tall AND Strono (Cap-a-j»ie).— You are 
not the toll sort, and never will be. Take a cold hath 
ever)* morning, and os you work all day, some 
ideaaant recreation iu the evening. 

ItABBrrs (W. G. L,)—Reml “Doings'* for March. Make 
a hayrack. Spratt's firm, however, have all rabbit 
fixings. 

Ftntxr SE.XSATIOX (Sensation).—It is called pins and 
iieetlles. It .shows your nervou.s sv.vteni is not quite 
right. Fellows* Syrup, we tliink,‘would do good. 

A tcaspoonful in water after breakfast and dinner. 
Keep the bowels often by taking one or two Bmn- 
dreth’s pills now and then. 

SqrriiiiEL (C. W. M.)—There is no stint; the squirrel 
likr.s a lut at a time, nuts, mast, aud grain. It will 
not over-cat. But a sop of milk and bre-.i<l slioitlil lie 
given fresh every morning. 

Oitmxo Thin (A. C. R. Pat hoys pl»*a§e ropy).— 
Exercise, early riving. The coM tub, and uvoiiiatiec 
of storcliy food, fata, aii«l sugar. 

PiOEoxs f J. C*. Gray l— 1. Y*es, you may breed in April 
or May. 2. They'll »lo in a “ iloocot.** 

Cast ix Eye (G. E. M.)—Most consult an oculist In 
some large city. 

CAtiSci (W. Graham).—About Kto. should buy the two. 

Jackdaw's Last Illness (K<lmund H. Rrietzche),— 
Don't grieve any more. In domesticity thirteen 
years is a fairly lung life, and no doubt lie dieil ofuld 
age. Get .muther pet, though of course you will not 
love him like the old one. 

Cold Bath < Hygiene).—1. Quite the reverse, it will 
make you grow. 2. Six weeks. 


A Glant Ailing (Six feet one, and still growing).— 
Continue the bath and the syrup (Fellows'). Take 
the cold botli alway.s and the‘syrup for a fortnight, 
then omit for a week. Exercise, fresh air, and good 
sleep, and you'll do well. 

Food FOR RAnniTS (Humpty Dumpty and others).— 
Read our “ Doing.s" for ApriL 

Foon FOR Birds and Pi:ts.—N.B. Before putting 
qtueitions to the Eilitor. Imys would much oblige by 
reading back numbers uu thi.s subject. 

Fowl Rl'n (Gehenna),—You must do M>metliing to 
harden the run, else yuii’ll liave lots of troubles 
anioitg the Inmates. I»ust bath in the sun aiul a dry 
place. (Jhiekeiis mu.st to* kept warm and not ex)iosed. 
Take them out of the run altogether. 

Swelling in Nose (L. Swales). Consult a surgeon at 
once. 

Fat No«k (W. F. Lloyd).—Your friend is foolish. I.,et 
him go constnnrlv into society. People will not 
think of his nose if he is otherwise pleasant. 

Collie Drw; (Willie).—Give him Spratt’s biscuits, 
bolUvi liglits mill livtT, ami scraps from table. Prize 
indeed ! Y’ou wouldn't take a prize yuur.-^lf, Willie, 
If Btorved. 

PiGFONB Dying (E. G. F.)—You gl'*e us no clue to the 
cause of the illiicHS, so we cannot help you. Review 
your feniiug. Do you give gravel, pure water, guml 
grains, etc. 

SLKBFLEf»,‘‘NF-'.'» (C. E. W.)— You sav you are “on/y a 
girL" Tills Is modest. Nine and a half hours is 
rather long to lie iu bed. Kat mcvUrately, take no¬ 
thing late, retire soon. But above all take jdenty of 
exercise even to the verge of fatigue. Dr. Gonlon 
Stobles's new work, “The Girl's (iwii Book of 
Health and Beauty," Messrs. Jnrrold & Son, devotes 
three long chapters to sleeplessuess. 

Bird Seed (W. W. N.)—Yes, all right. 

Watf.r Tortolxe (F. Holman).—Worms and morsels 
of meat. They will dive for It, The land tortoise 
likes lettuce best, but cabliage or any green juicy 
regctaliles will do, with a sop of broad if he will 
take it. The animal has trpiiiions of his oiiu on 
mo.st things. 

Hens TuKarAiiSlNG (Como).—Certainly not; but you 
enu imiKiund tlie^p till your neighbour pays any 
damage which they may liuve done. We don't see 
the drift or miNiniiig of your second query. 

Thf. B.atii (C. S. S.)—1. Don’t take a warm bath in 
the morning. ?. No, but you must take it todore 
breakfast. 3. Calvert's Dentophrenolyne Is gtnxl for 
the teeth, and you get a lut for the moiier. 

Ringirive (Janet’ Crichton).-Because It is a wild 
pigeon. 

Growing Tall (Daisy).—Rend back Correspondeiice, 

Black and Tan ( Anxious).—!. Table scraps. 2. Thrice 
a ilay. Give plenty, also big boucs. 3. Yes. 

lUiUND SilorLDERri (Inland).—Course of gymnastics. 
Wear a be lt, uot braces. Walk straight,stand straiglit : 
stomach in, shoulders back. Sit erect. Dumb-bell? 
every m' niiug. Cold bath. 


Bad Haritf (Anti-quack ami others).-He can’t cure 
yon ; lie may kill you; be is sure to rob yoiu Keep 
your money. 

Green Frogs, etc. (Salamander.)—Well, try meal¬ 
worms. 

T 1 PPI.F.R (F. E. S. Jackson).-Another name for tum¬ 
bler. 

Fau’oxry (Hawkhurst).- No, because it is rather a 
cruel and barbarous spurt. 

Owl** ( j. a. Bignold).—Thanks. Y’ou must liave quite 
a roeiuigerle. But give the owls scrn|«s of raw meat, 
stuff fnim the poulterers, etc. Liver will give them 
diarrha'a sooner or Inter. 

De-id Caxarik!* (Willie G.) The bird sent was very 
thill and empty, so no doulit yoiir surmise as to the 
mice is coTTcct. and the birds have been starved. 
You ma=>t get rid of the vermin. The sample of 
seed forwanlnl will do very nicely ; there was nothing 
w rung about it. 

Sn.KWor.M.** (May V.*ood).—Refer to back numbers. 
Y'ou must carefully weed cut the sickly, rise llie 
disease will spretvL 

Book on Pigkonr, etc. (A. B.)-L Write for Upcott 
Gill’s list of liook?, 170, Strand, or get Cassell’s 
“ Pig«f»n Keeper." 2. For dovecot«, fantails or runts, 
or indeed any. of the ordinary kifids. 3. A sort of 
eoualimptioll. 

VAiiion* (Campbell BrothersI.—L Wont of light and 
lilierty. 2. Small groins. 3. Y’ou con not easil)'tame 
field mice unless you get them young. 

Moor HkNi*, etc.—(N aturalist).-1. Get the eggs and 
hatch them. They will not. however, stay if the 
pond Is not quiet and in every way suitable. 2. ^ c 
object to hawking 011 priuciplc. 

CoNsrLT A Doctor (D, Williams, "Narrow Chest," 
and mauy othcra).—Coses cither t^ serious for «-lf- 
treatment, or tlie writera do not give us inforxuatiou 
enough to enable us to form an opinion. 

Canary “Queer" tTlionifield).—Tlie bin! Uprobably 
suffering from bidigestiuii. Y'our feeding may be 
wTong. Give green fooil, and put half a ten-spoonful 
of glycerine in the wntor <lailj*, Cliange tlic water 
every morning of course, else you would soon ha\ e 
it all glycerine. 

PiGKONi* (A. M.)-Begin with tumblers, say two polrs. 

Aviary (A. E. B.)-ln an avtary of the size mentioned 
Budgi*rigars would be very apt to injure the legs of 
other birds. However, if you wish to tir some more, 
Java sparrows and Weaver birds would be the beat 
able to hold their own against the little I’arrakeets. 
the mole of which has the membrane round the 
nostrils (cere) of a bright hluc colour; in the female 
the same part is cream colour when yoang. brown 
when adult. See “ Favourite Foreign Birds," by \\ . 
T. Greeuo, publUhed by Gill, 170, Strand. 2s. Cd. i>05t 
free, 

NoWo.NDKit (E, K.N).—No wonder your canary is bold. 
Why, the seoils you enclose are hemp. Poor birdie ! 
Feed on gooil eanary two ports, summer rape one 
part, mixed. This Is ivhot is callwl black and w hite 
seeil. Give green food aud frevh soft w ater daily. 
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ARCHIE McKenzie : THE YOUNG NOR’-WESTER. 


Author of 


S O Bwifb and sadden was the capture that 
neither of the boys could make a 
straggle before they were so securely 
bound that all struggling was useless. 
Uttering no soimd save deep “ ughs ’* ex¬ 
pressive of satisfaction at their success, 
the Indians, seeming to find their prisoners 
no more impediment to speed than they 
would have found the partridges, hastened 
onward until they reached an open glade, 
where, by the dim light, four horses could 
be descried tethered to the trees. Upon 
these they mounted, two of them taking 
a boy on in front, and, keeping the 
animals at a rapid walk, they pushed 
ahead, it evidently being their determina¬ 
tion to put as much distance as possible 
between themselves and the forts ere 
daybreak. 

It would not be easy to describe the 
thoughts that were passing through 
Archie’s mind while all this was happen¬ 
ing. So harmonious were the relations 
between Fort Chipewyan and the Indian 
tribes far and near that he had always 
been accustomed to look upon the red 
men as his good friends. Indeed, he was 
a great favourite amongst them, and many 
a trick of the paddle and artifice of the snare 
had he learned from their deft fingers, while 
in turn he would give them little presents of 
tea, or tobacco, or beads, that were always 
welcome. By being much in their com¬ 
pany he had scraped some acquaintance 
with their language, and by dint of 
vigorous goetures could make himself 
fiurly well understood in the Chipewyan 
and Beaver dialects. The tinge of Indian 
blood in him of course made this aU the 
easier, and, in fact, he felt almost as much 
at home among his dusky cousins as 
among the white men. 

Consequently, when he found himself 
carried off in this strange and startling 
fashion, he was not long in making up his 
mind as to who his captors were. With¬ 
out a doubt they were some of the Quar- 
rellers, but what reason they had for 
^eir action he could not imagine, think 
as hard as he might. Even though there 
had been no gag in his mouth it would be 
useless to ask questions, for the Quar- 
rellers’ dialect was utterly unknown to 
him, and it was already so dark that he 
could not see their faces clearly enough to 
read the expression upon them. 

The Indians who had charge of himself 
and Sawtloulai were in the middle of the 
single file, and when the horses came close 
together he could hear the poor, frightened 
little fellow behind him crying bitterly. 
His own heart was beating ^£y, and he 
knew that his face was w^hite with anxiety, 
but he resolved that, come what might, 
he would bear himself like a man, and let 
those Indians, whatever might be their 
design, see that the son of the Factor of 
Fort Chipewyan would not bring discredit 
upon himself by showing the slightest 
symptom of fear. 

T^ughout the night the journey was 
continued without a halt, the Indians 
seeming to find their way almost as 
readily as if it were broad daylight. In 


Bt J. Macdonald Oxlet, 

Up Among the Ice^Floet^ ** The Chore^Bog tf Comp Kippe 
CHAPTER V.—IN CAPTIVITY. 

this they had much help from the moon, 
which rose about nine o’clock, and threw 
its cold beams upon their path, enabling 
Archie to perceive that they were follow¬ 
ing closely the left bank of the Slave 
River, which forms the connecting link 
between Lake Athabasca and the Great 
Slave Lake, more than two hundred miles 
due north, and he began to wonder how 
far his captors would take him if he was 
not rescued from them. 

The gag prevented him from speakini^, 
but it was no obstacle to thinking, andhia 
brain busied itself with anxious specula¬ 
tions as to what the dear ones at the fort 
were doing, and whether they had yet 
found any clue as to his strange disap¬ 
pearance. He would, of course, be missed 
as soon as the night came without his 
return, and he felt sure that no time 
would be lost in sending searchers out 
after him. But alas! it was not much 
they would be able to do in the darkness. 
The ground was as hard as iron. Not 
even old Akaitchko’s marvellous eyes 
could possibly track his footsteps, and then 
he and Sawtloulai had wandered in all 
directions through the woods, seeking 
the partridge coveys, so that even the best 
of dogs would be at fault. The more ha 
thought this over the heavier grew his 
heart, and it required all his self-control 
to keep back the tears that tried hard to 
make their way down his cheeks. 

Soon after daylight the Indians turned 
off sharply to the left, and pushing through 
a thick Dunch of timber, came into a 
secluded dell, where a spring of clear 
water bubbled up through a growing rim 
of ice, and the grass grew rank and dense. 
The leader said something that sounded 
like a succession of grunts, to which the 
others responded with approving “ ughs,” 
and then they all dismounted, and hobbling 
their horses, let them loose to feed and rest. 

As soon as he was put down, Archie 
turned to the Indian with whom he had 
ridden, and with appealing looks and 
gestures besought him to remove his 
bonds. The Indian consulted with hia 
companions for a moment, and then, to 
the boys’ immense relief, took off both 
gag and thongs, and set them free. By a 
common impose the two lads threw their 
arms about one another’s necks, and then 
poor Archie, wearied with the long ride, 
chilled to the bone by the piercing night 
air, and overcome with a sense of nis 
utter helplessness, could control himself no 
longer, and the sobs, hitherto so manfully 
kept back, shook his whole frame, as little 
Sawtloulai’s tears mingled with his own. 

But it was not for long. His passion 
of grief presently spent itself^ and draw¬ 
ing himself up he said in a firm tone to 
his companion: 

“Crying won’t make it any better, 
Sawtloulai, so let’s cheer up and see 
what they are going to do with us. I 
don’t believe they’U do us any harm. 
Perhaps they only mean to keep us until 
father finds us out, and gives them guns 
and powder to pve us up again. 1 do 
think that must be it.*’ 


cte^ etc. 


Shivering, hungry, and exhausted, 
Sawtloulai looked like anything else 
rather than aunshinet yet he tried to 
smile hopefully througn his tears at 
Archie’s brave words, and the latter was 
encouraged to add: 

“ The braver we are the better they’ll be 
to us, Sawtloulai, so we won’t let them see 
any more crying if we can help it, will we ? ” 

In the meantime the Indians had 
started a fire, and were preparing some 
pemmican soup in a small kettle one of 
them carried on his back. There was 
nothing else for breakfast save this, but 
there was no lack of appetite, and 
even the boys foi^t their troubles long 
enough to eat a hearty meal, at which the 
Indians seemed very well pleased. So 
far as could be judged, they meant no 
harm to their young captives beyond the 
carrying them off, and what possible 
object they could have in this except the 
one he had mentioned to Sawtloulai, 
Archie was entirely at a loss to conceive. 

A couple of hours were spent in the 
dell, and then the horses were cau^t 
and remounted, the boys being put 
with different Indians this time, but left 
unfettered, and the little party moved off 
ftgn-in in the direction of Great Slave 
Lake, the same rapid pace being main¬ 
tained, and every hour meaning at least 
six miles more distance between the boys 
and their home. 

And now what was taking place at 
Fort Chipewyan? As the darkness ap¬ 
proached and Archie did not return, his 
mother began to worry about him, and 
again and a gain sent Rose-Marie to the 
gaite to see if he was not coming. Mr. 
McKenzie had been down at the lake 
fishing, and did not get back until nightfall. 
The moment he appeared his wife ask^ 
him if he had seen an^hing of Archie, 
and on his replying in the negative 
showed BO much anxiety, that saying 
reassuringly: 

“ Oh I the lad’s all right. He’s been so 
eager after the partridges that he hasn’t 
noticed the sun going down,” he called 
up one of the half-breeds, and sent him 
off to the woods to hurry the boys home. 
An hour passed, -during the course of 
which the factor himself began to share 
his wife’s concern, and then the half- 
breed returned, saying that he could not 
find a trace of the boys, although he had 
shouted and fired off his gun, and in every 
way tried to attract their attention. 

Now seriously alarmed, the factor 
ordered out every man in the fort, Md 
rapidly organising them into three parties, 
commanded respectively by Mr. Wentzel, 
Mr. Stewart, and himself, and well sup¬ 
plied with pine torches, set forth in search 
of the missing boys. If he hod only 
known that the Factor of Fort Wedder- 
burn, standing at his ^te, and catching 
the gleam of the torcnes as they flitted 
like fire-flies through the trees, smiled 
with grim triumph, saying to himself: 
“ Hunting for your cub, eh ? Wish you 
luck in finding him. It’s Miles McDou- 
gal’s turn now,” he might have tried other 
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measures to get upon the track of his son. 
But he knew nothing then of his remorse¬ 
less rival’s part in the matter. 

Sending the other two parties on ahead, 
with orders to search as though their 
lives depended upon success, Mr. McKen¬ 
zie went over to the camp of Quarrellers 
to try if they could give him any hinl as 
to the whereabouts of the boys. But his 
visit was finiitless. Most of the men were 
either still drunk, or stupid from the 
effects of their prolonged debauch, and 
any way the Beaver Indian, by whose aid 
alone it would have been possible to hold 
communication with them, was not to be 
found, the truth being that, shrewdly 
anticipating such a step, McDougal had 
the Indian at that moment lying in a 
drunken sleep in one of his store-rooms. 

Soon seeing that there was nothing to 
be gained from them, Mr. McKenzie 
hastened to the woods, and joined the 
others in their eager search, which con¬ 
tinued without pause the whole night 
through, none being more active than 
Akaitchko, who loved Archie but little 
less than he did the darling of his old age, 
bright little Sawtloulai. Neither he nor 
the factor could in any way understand 
their sons’ disappearance. It was too early 
in the winter for wolves or wild cats to be 
dangerous. Tliere were no bears known to 
be in the neighbourhood, and the Indians 
round about were considered almost as 
trustworthy as the employes of the fort. 

The more he turned the matter over 
in his mind the more convinced Mr. 
McKenzie became that the Factor of Fort 
Wedderbum was in some way at the 
bottom of the boys' disappearance. But 
how, in the absence of any evidence, was 
he to bring the thing home to him ? If 
the Quarrellers knew anything they could 
not tell it, even though they would, and 
none of McDougal’s men would dare to 
betray their master’s secret. 

Wearied, worried, and perplexed, Mr. 
McKenzie returned to the fort at day¬ 
break, to be met at the gate by his wife, 
who had not closed her eyes all night, 
and who, on seeing him without Archie, 
burst into a passion of tears, and fell half 
fainting into his arms. Forcing a hope¬ 
ful expression the factor sought to com¬ 
fort her, although indeed his own heart 
was very heavy, and it was only because 
he knew he must eat in order to bear the 
fatigues of the day before him that he 
could taste the food made ready for him. 
In twos and threes the other searchers re¬ 
turned, all having the same disheartening 
reply to make to Mrs. McKenzie’s eager 
questionings; and while they were resting 
and eating their breakfast Mr. McKenzie 
determined to swallow his pride, and go 
over to Fort Wedderbum in the faint hope 
of their lighting upon some clue to his boy. 

He found McDougal enjoying a morning 
pipe, and his suspicion that this man knew 
something about the matter was deepened 
by the malicious leer which marked his 
ugly countenance as, rising from his chair, 
he greeted his visitor with mock courtesy: 

“ I’m sure this is an unexpected honour, 
Mr. McKenzie. Pray take a seat, and fill up 
your pipe. There’s a great deal of com¬ 
fort in a smoke these cold mornings ? ” 

Not heeding either the tone of the 
speaker or his invitation to smoke, Mr. 
McKenzie plunged at once into the 
subject which engrossed his thoughts. 
8till wearing that malicious leer which 


made his visitor long to smite him in the 
face, McDougal answered lightly : 

“ Do I know anything about your boy ? 
Well, I don’t iust understand how I am re¬ 
sponsible for him. He has not been in the 
way of informing me as to his movements.” 

Mr. McKenzie’s hand clenched, and an 
angry flush burned on hb bronzed cheek, 
but restraining his rising wrath, be said in 
a quiet, firm tone : 

** I did not imagine that Archie would 
have told you where he was going, but I 
thought that perhaps you or some of your 
men might have seen him yesterday i^r- 
noon, and I would be oblig^ if you would 
kindly make inquiry amongst them.” 

” Oh, certainly ! Very happy to do so, 
I am sure,” replied McDouged; “come 
with me, and we’ll ask the men. They’re 
all about the fort somewhere.” 

So the two men went out together, the 
one already despairing of gaining any^ing 
by his visit, the other rejoicing in the 
depths of his evil heart at the father’s deep 
concern, and the knowledge that every 
hour’s delay decreased the chances of 
Archie’s recovery. 

The men were closely questioned by 
Mr. McKenzie, without result. As a 
matter of fact, they were quite as much in 
the dark as he was himself. Except 
McDougal, only one man at the fort pos¬ 
sessed the secret, and that was the Beaver 
Indian, stiff safely shut up in the store* 
house, and thus prevented from revealing 
it even though he had been so disposed. 
After a firuitless hour’s inquiry Mr. 
McKenzie returned to Fort Chipewyan, 
and gave direction for one half of his 
force to make ready to set out again, this 
time upon their horses, and with provisions 
for several days. 

The necessary preparations took some 
little time, and the sun was well up in the 
heavens when Mr. McKenzie bade good¬ 
bye to his weeping wife and daughter, 
and telling them to pray for his speedy 
return with Archie safe and sound, rode 
off at the head of a dozen of his best men. 
As Lake Athabasca lay to the southward 
there was no chance of Archie having 
gone in that direction. He must be in 
the north somewhere, and accordingly the 
little band pressed forward rapidly towards 
the Slave River, and was soon lost to 
view in the depths of the forest. 

In the meantime the quartette of 
Quarrellers, with their two captives, had 
been making good progress in the direc¬ 
tion of Great Slave Lake. The day was 
clear and cold, the ground hard with 
firost, and they followed as closely as they 
could the line of the river, occasion¬ 
ally making a short cut across country 
where its windings were too frequent. 
Aside from his natural anxiety, Archie 
found the journey intolerably wearisome. 
He had not a comfortable position, 
perched up behind a none-too-clean 
Indian, and compelled to cling tight to 
him in order to save himself fi*om falling 
ofil His guardian never uttered a word, 
and even if he had it would not have 
been intelligible. Sawtloulai was too far 
away to taJk with. So he had no other 
resource than his own thoughts. But 
these were moving briskly enough. Now 
they were turned to Fort Chipewyan, 
and what was being done there to recover 
him. Anon they were occupied planning 
out schemes for escape. 

He felt sure that already every man 


that could possibly be spared from the 
fort was out in search of him, and that if 
they could only hit upon his track they 
wo^d not rest until they had overtaken 
him. But would they find any traces of 
his capture, and of the way in which he 
had been carried off ? Alas I he knew well 
enough the chances were very slight, and 
that only by some happy accident could 
they get any hint of what had happened. 

The more he thought over the matter 
the more clearly it came to him that his 
best, if not his only plan, would be in 
some way to delay the progress of his 
party in ordei that his father might have 
as much time as possible to catch up in 
case he was upon their track. To effect 
his own escape was out of the ques¬ 
tion. He wo^d be run down and re¬ 
captured in a few moments, even though 
he should succeed in breaking away. If 
then the point was to retard the speed of 
the Indians, the most natural way to gain 
it must be to deprive them of their horses, 
and, impracticable as this might seem, 
Archie's bright brain, during the course of 
that long day’s ride, brought forth a scheme 
that was no less hopeful than daring. 

At midday the little party halted for a 
couple of hours, the horses grazing while 
the Indians smoked an after-dinner pipe, 
and Archie had an opportunity of talking 
with Sawtloulai, and telling him of his 
scheme. The little fellow was in a very 
miserable mood, and it did not cheer him 
much. It did not mean immediate escape, 
and he was so desperate with cold and 
weariness, that at a word from Archie he 
would have made a dash for liberty there 
and tken, although all four of the Indians 
were sharply watching every movement of 
the two boys. But Archie was full of hope, 
and did his best to cheer his companion. 

The afternoon was the same as the 
morning; up hill and down dale, tlirough 
bunches of timber, and across streams 
already wearing their winter breast-plate, 
keeping up a steady jog-trot most of the 
time, Ike Indians pushed on until by sun¬ 
down Fort Chipewyan lay nearly a hundred 
miles to the south, and their tired animals 
had no more go left in them. Then the halt 
for the night was made, and the time for the 
carrying out of Archie’s project drew near. 

Every nerve tingled with excitement, and 
his heart beat so wildly that he dreaded lest 
he should betray himself, but he managed 
to appear composed enough, and sho^y 
after nightfall lay down near the fire, and 
apparently fell into a sound slumber. 

The others soon followed his example, 
the Indians not thinking it necessary to 
keep watch, and presently all was sffent 
save the soft crackling of the expiring fire. 
Half an hour passed, and then one of the 
sleepers stirred, lifted his head gently, 
looked round about him warily, and 
listened intently to the heavy breathing of 
the Indians. A moment later he rose to 
his feet and crept noiselessly towards the 
horses that were standing in a group to¬ 
gether not many yards away. He held a 
knife in his right hand, and when he 
reached the animals, who started at his 
approach, but were soon reassured by his 
soft cooing, he stooped down to their fore¬ 
feet, and gave four cuts in quick succession. 
Then straightening himself up he crept 
back to his place as noiselessly as he hadleft 
it, and rolling his buffalo robe about him 
seemed as though he had never stirred. 

{To be contUiwed,) 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “ BOADICEA.” 


“ T HAKE it a rule never to sleep in a bed 

X or a house when the weather is fine 
and the travelling is good,*’ said Bobby 
Ducks, as they trudg^ along the roadL 
“ The habit has grown to be second nature 
—and, by the way, there’s a moral to that 
somewhere, which you should pick up and 
paste in your hat.” 

“ What is that, Bobby Ducks ? ” 

“ That it is best nevsr to have any in¬ 
convenient habits—don’t you see ? ” 

The boy nodded. 

** I like now to feel myself free, in the 
open air, with the stars above to light up 
my chamber and draw ray thoughts, sleep¬ 
ing or waking, upward and higher. I 
have seen them shining down on men 
sleeping in the midst of thousands of 
other men, maimed or killed by their 
hands, and I have woke with the cries of 
the wounded scarcely able to break on the 
sleep of their wearied conarades.” 

“ Have you been a soldier, Bobby 
Ducks ? ” 

“ I was a corporal in the Cheshire Cats, 
and I served in the Crimea”—he opened 
his vest and showed the boy his four- 
clasped medal—“and a grateful Govern¬ 
ment gives me ninepence a day for it.” 

“ Yes, sir—Bobby.” 

“ Sir is the title of a baronet or knight,” 
said the tinker, gravely. “ I am neither the 
one nor the other. Just fancy how it would 
sound—Sir Bobby Ducks 1 ” He con¬ 
tinued, after a little chuckle, “ After we 
get to Liverpool, and you are off on the 
deep blue sea for Boston, I go to Chester 
to draw my pension. It ain’t much, con¬ 
sidering what it cost to get it, is it ?” 

He went on, as if Walter had assented 
to the statement: 

“ When the war broke out I had a wife 
and a fine boy about your age. The pay 
of a corporal wasn’t much, but we saved 
a little, for my wife was a hard worker, 
and we had many advantages. I went 
out and faced death in almost every form 
—in the cholera-haimted swamps of the 
Dobrudscha, the bullets of the Russians 
at Alma and Inkermann, the deadly cold 
of the winter, and the starvation and the 
misery of the trenches before Sebastopol, 
and came out of it uninjured. And those 
whom I had left at home sickened and 
died.” 

Bobby Ducks paused for a moment. 
Something had got in his eyes, and he 
wiped them industriously. Then, taking 
up the liandles of his barrow, he pro¬ 
ceeded again: 

“ After I came home I had my discharge. 
But what could I do ? I had no family— 
no one outside the regiment who knew 
and cared for Bobby D.ucks. So I took 
up the trade of a grinder. I like to be 
out of doors at night, and I hate the great 
reeking cities, where battalions on bat¬ 
talions of houses shut out the sight of 
God’s stars, os they shut out the pure 
air. I seem to be nearer Polly and Joe 
while I can sec the stars shining above, 
and I am waiting for the time when I 
shall rest by their sfde. It’s all prepared 
for, Walter. Here, in this pocket, with 
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the medal and papers, is a note, telling 
what arrangements I have made to be 
buried by the side of my wife and boy. 
No pauper’s nameless grave for me, and 
no pauperised living, either.” 

The boy listened with deep interest to 
the old man’s words. His bright eyes 
seemed to be expressing a question which 
his lips did not ask. The tinker saw it, 
and encouraged the lad to speak. 

“ Bobby Ducks, how is it that now you 
talk so that I tmderstand every word you 
say ? ” 

The tinker laughed. 

“ Well, my boy, maybe I’m not so 
ignorant as my manner of life might seem 
to show. Besides, I have fallen into a 
habit of using slang, and it is not without 

its uses in certain quarters- What is 

that ? ” 

It was not much to shake the nerves of 
a Crimean veteran, surely. Only a bi¬ 
cycle rider who had come upon and 
passed them noiselessly. As the silent 
wheel rushed past, the old man observed: 

“ They are dreadfully dangerous machines, 
fidghtening horses and scaring timid 
people out of their wits. I’ve seen many 
a horse- Hark 1 ” 

The sound of rushing wheels was home 
to them, mingled with piercing shrieks 
and cries for help. 

“ That’s a horse running away! ” 
shouted Bobby Ducks; “ frightened by 
that bicycle. Look out for yourself^ 
Walter; tumble into the ditch I ” 

The boy nimbly jumped aside as the 
old man spoke, and expected him to 
follow. He saw a pair of horses mcidly 
galloping up the narrow roadway, ab¬ 
solutely beyond the control of the driver. 
In the carriage were two ladies, whose 
terrified shrieks filled the air. 

Bobby Ducks took in the situation at a 
glance. He saw that he might be able to 
stop the frightened horses if, instead of 
standing waiting their approach, he ran 
in the same direction, allowing them to 
come up to him, so that he might be better 
able to stand being dragged a few yards. 
He knew that the horses could be stopped, 
if the attempt was made properly. 

The horses overtook him as they ran 
forward, and he made a lucky grasp at 
the bridle of the one nearest him. 

For a minute there was an exciting 
struggle, but the old man managed to 
paiiffully compress the mouth of the horse 
he held. Although dragged a consider¬ 
able distance he maintained his grip, and 
finally succeeded in stopping the animals. 

The ladies, whose terror was increased 
rather than diminished as they saw the 
fierce struggle between the old man and 
the horses, gradually recovered their self- 
control as the panting animals were at 
last held down by the united exertions of 
the driver, who had been able to reach the 
groimd, and the tinker. One of the 
ladies rose in the carriage as Bobby Ducks 
approached and held out her hand. 

“ Sir,” she said, “I cannot find words 
to express my gratitude for your bra¬ 
very -r” 


She stopped, horrified. The old man 
staggered, placed his hand over his heart, 
swayed for a moment, and then fell for¬ 
ward, apparently lifeless, his body half 
resting on the floor of the carriage t^ugh 
the door space. 

“ Lift him in, John, quick I ” said the 
lady hastily. “The brave old man has 
fainted. Drive quickly to the village! ” 

They dragged the insensible form of 
Bobby Duclu on to the seat of the carriage, 
and drove to the village which he 1:^ 
left so happily a few hours before. The 
landlady of the Shoulder of Mutton, who 
had before entreated him to stay, now saw 
that he was placed in the best room in the 
house, and sent for the doctor. 

Walter had seen the first part of the 
struggle with the horses. He followed 
them with his eyes until they turned the 
comer of the road. He thought he heard 
the carriage stop, the shrieks and cries 
subside, and then waited with feverish 
impatience, but, on listening again, the 
same sounds as of a carriage rapidly 
driven returned to him for a moment, and 
soon died away. 

For many horns the boy waited for the 
tinker’s return, but there were no signs 
of his coming. He determined to return 
to the village and inquire for him, and 
had just set the wheel in motion when he 
felt a hand on his shoulder. 

“ What are you doing with this wheel, 
youngster? ” asked a stem vpice. 

“ It’s Bobby Duck’s, sir,” said Walter, 
trembling. He saw that his questioner 
was in uniform, and, boy-like, had an 
awful terror of a police officer. 

“ I know it’s Duck’s wheel,” said the 
constable, “even if I didn’t see this.” 
He pointed to a japanned tin plate on 
which was painted, “ Robert Drake. 
Licence 66,579.” “But how did you 
come with it ? ” 

“ He left it on the road, sir, and went 
to stop a runaway horse, and he hasn’t 
come back yet.” 

“ We’ll try to find him, though I think 
your excuse is a pretty poor one. You 
had better come with me, and let Bobby 
Ducks explain matters more satisfactorily.” 

Poor little Walter was in awful terror. 
To his chUdish mind the police officer, 
who was really a good-natured fellow, 
and who had mentiily charged the boy 
only with playing a prank on the old 
tinker, represented all the horrors of a 
prison for him. He released himself 
from the grasp of the officer by a sudden 
jerk, and fiew down the road at a pace 
that soon outstripped the lumbering gait 
of the constable, who at length gave up 
the chase. 

The flight of Walter satisfied the officer 
that the b^oy had no right whatever to the 
possession of the tinker’s wheel, and he 
congratulated himself on its recovery 
from the boy, about whose capture and 
escape he wisely determined to say as 
little as possible. 

Meanwhile poor little Walter ran as 
fast as he coul^ not daring to glance over 
his shoulder xmtil at least a couple of 
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miles had been placed between himself 
and his pursuer. Then he sank breathless 
behind a thick hedge. 

During the few days he had spent with 
Bobby Ducks he had become very much 
attached to the old tinker, and now that 
the overmastering terror of a prison had 
largely disappeared, his thoughts reverted 
to the cheery old grinder who had made 
his trip through English lanes and fields 
80 pleasant. Then the realisation of his 


own forlorn condition came to his mind, 
and he cried bitterly. 

It was not a very wise proceeding, for 
he was by no means anxious to attract 
notice, but then he was too young to be 
exceedingly wise. He had no idea how 
far he had yet to go to reach Liverpool, 
and the difficulties of a long journey 
without the help of Bobby Ducks were 
very plain to his mind. Added to this, he 
was getting very hungry, and the whole 

{To be continued.) 


store of provisions for the road was in the 
box imder the wheel which the constable 
had driven ofiE. 

He was roused from his sad thoughts 
hy the ringing of bells and the sound of 
heavy 'wheels. He crouched yet more 
under the shelter of the hedge and 
watched for the new comer, calculating in 
his own mind the chance of finding help, 
or at least instruction as to the road to 
Liverpool. 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 
Bt Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

Avihor •* The CruUe ef the Snoiebird,'* “ Our Some in the SOver West” <fe, etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—JACK 

F our long months went slowly by, 
March, April, May, and June. Yet 
nothing startling had occurred from out¬ 
side the island to mark or mar the even 
tenor of the Crusoes’ life. 

Many a weary look they took to sea¬ 
ward, scanning the horizon on every side 
for that ship that it seemed would never 
never come. 

Except for the £ict that hope itself had 
; begun to die in their hearts, their lives 
.could not have been considered in any 
'Way unpleasant. 

It was winter in this lovely island 
jnow, and although storms at times blew 
- with almost hmricane force, accompanied 
by terrible thunder and lightning, and 
fearful seas that almost washed the 
shores away, winter was indeed more 
pleasant than summer, because cooler. 
There were, moreover, memy delightM 
days, and catering for the camp was sel¬ 
dom, if ever, interfered with. 

Jack himself had now become quite an 
adept in the making of nets and snares, 
working under the able tuition of the good 
old skipper, so that not only was the 
larder kept well supplied, but Zach was 
able to preserve many a curious ** speci- 
ment ” as well. 

The “ stooard ” had not even forgotten 
to enclose in that Noah*s ark of a sea 
chest his master’s huge pot of preserva¬ 
tive, so that the making of skins, as it is 
called, was reduced to a very simple art 
indeed. 

There were many curious specimens of 
both flora and fauna—in other words, of 
vegetable and animal life—on the island 
that few white men had ever clapped eyes 
upon, and some of these were quite as 
curious as beautiful. 

Old Zach declared it to be a naturalist’s 
paradise; and so it was, apart of course 
from the trifling drawback that the 
islands of the terrible head hunters and 
cannibals were within a measurable dis¬ 
tance. Even a naturalist rather objects 
than otherwise to being clubbed, cooked, 
-and served up as an entree, cold side dish, 
or piece de reeUtance^ to come on again as 
•a stew on the following day. It would 
put most naturalists in a stew to think 
of it. I have myself while collecting 
“ speciments ” here and there in many 
lands had all sorts of queer adventures, 
but I have always managed to hold on to 
Number One. Number One is my head; 
although I have often lost my head, 
figuratively speaking, I still stick to it 
anatomically. 

I am sure I wish that I had space in 
which to tell you about even a tithe of 
the strange animals and plants that Zach 
and our hero came across while roaming 
in the wild woods over the plains and 
hills of this cheu-ming island. 

In making a collection, for the good of 
science remember, and not for sport, as 
some cniel boys catch butterflies and 
moths, Zach was never cruel. He had a 
soft kind heart of his own, and if at any 
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time he wounded a creature, say a cuscus 
or opossum, and it looked up at him with 
its pained and pleading eyes, the look 
went straight away to old Zach’s heart, 
and the tears were sometimes seen stand¬ 
ing in his eyes. 

** Reckon I’ll hafe to poot ye oot o’ 
pain, little un,” he would say. 

Then, in as humane a manner as possi¬ 
ble, he would do so. 

Just at this place I had to put down 
my pen for a short space and go and take 
a turn round the garden. I put down my 
pen because I was puzzled. Puzzled 
where to begin in teUing you something 
about the arWeal, floral, and faunal—(I 
wonder, by the way, if there be any such 
word as £sunaL Anyhow, if not, I’ve 
made one)—beauties of this Crusoe island. 

I’ve been in the garden then, and the 
flowers all said to me: 01 begin with us; 

flora are far more lovely than fauna, and 
they never bite.” 

“Don’t they, though,” I replied. “ J 
can tell a different story.” 

I peeped in under a flower-pot tub, 
where two pet frogs of mine live, and 
some pet newts with a centipede or two, 
and a lot of huge slugs as big as mackerel 
—more or less. 

The newts, on hearing of my difficulty, 
said, “ 0 I begin with us, of course.” 

Well, taking this advice, I may begin 
by telling you that there were many crea¬ 
tures on the island shaped somewhat like 
newts—lizards I mean. There was the 
ugly little ghecko, grey and horrid, but 
hannless, and which were in our hero’s 
hut all day long, hunting moths and 
catching flies. I think they bolted the 
flies whole, but the big moths wanted 
killing, to prevent them from clapping 
their wings and making a fuss in Master 
Ghecko’s stomach. The gheckos didn’t 
jump on them to kill them, nor catch 
them round the neck and garrotte them, 
he simply hit them against a board, and 
of an evening after the candle-nut torches 
were lit you would have heard this tap¬ 
tapping going on constantly. 

But in the bush were millions of pretty 
and hideous lizards, probably twenty dif¬ 
ferent species in all. Some were bronze 
or metedlic, and of most elegant shape, 
others changing colours like a starling’s 
breast. These last exhibited no fear, and 
would stand on a branch of a bush while 
Jack Ross stroked them with a twig. 
One, the loveliest of all, was a bright 
emerald green with a crimson streak or 
two on the back, and a whitish pouch or 
dewlap under his chin, which moved as 
he breathed, or w'hile he squatted on a 
shrub, apparently studying the weather 
or the midges. 

There was one terrific fellow, a kind of 
monitor, fully three feet long from nose 
tip to tail tip, and with a mouth of teeth 
that would have frightened a Frenchman. 
Very elegant in shape though, dark steel 
blue in colour, with bars of orange spots. 


Jack Skye met a specimen of this kind 
one day, out in the open. 

“I daresay, now,” said Jack, “you 
think yourself a fine fellow. What d’ye 
live upon ? ” 

“Frogs, butterflies, small lizards, little 
snakes, and birds when 1 can catch them, 
or even a small dog. I’m not dainty.” 

“ Oh I ” said Jack, “ a small dog, eh ? 
Well, I'm going to have a go at you. My 
friend Zach wants a specimen just like 
you. ril shake the small snakes out of 
you.” 

“ You needn’t try to firighten me, 
mister,” said the monitor; “ I don’t 
care worth mentioning. Come on.” 

And before Jack was aware, the terrible 
creature had seized him by the tail. 

Jack uttered a yell of fright and pain 
that made the hills resound again. 

Then he fled. It is the first and last 
time on record that ever Jack Skye was , 
known to turn tail to anything. But then * 
you see the monitor had that t^ in charge, 
and stuck to it. 

Jack Ross rushed to his pet’s assistance 
and quickly killed the monster, and after¬ 
wards Zach duly skinned and stuffed it. 

Jack Skye’s tail bled incontinently, and 
the doggie sat down to lick it and con¬ 
sider. 

“ Verily, master,” he said, a moment or 
two afterwards, “ there are more things in 
heaven and earth than you and I have 
dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

Or words to that effect. 

But our hero came across a bigger 
lizard one day, a huge great fellow who 
had lost his tail. He was in an isolated 
patch of bush round which Jack walked, 
the monster following him everywhere 
and glaring at him. 

“ Jack Skye,” said his master, “ there’s 
a chance for you.” 

“ So it is,” said Jack, looking at the 
beast; “ a most interesting creature, to be 
sure! ” 

“ Well, don’t stand there and stare. Go 
for him.” 

But Jack shook his head; his tail was 
still too sore to shake. 

“ Oh, no 1 ” he replied, “ I much prefer 
to admire him at a distance.” 

So Jack had to shoot the “ speciment,” 
which was as big and ugly as a small 
'gator; he had lost one tail, and had 
another one sprouting. He’d been in the 
wars. 

The crocodiles were very numerous 
and very daring. They used to live in 
the creek and in the sea. It was one of 
those awful brutes, I think now, that 
chased the regiment of big crabs into the 
cave on the night Jack and the skipper 
got such a fright. 

But the ’gators used to leave the water 
and go up into the bush sometimes. And 
it was not to hunt for frogs and slugs 
either, but bigger game, (hie day Jack 
met an enormous fellow a long distance 
from the water, with a young pig in hia 
mouth The poor creature was scream- 
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inff most dismallj. Jack fired, but he 
did not shoot the ’gator, nor did he kill 
the pig. The ’gator simply increased his 
speed, and soon disappeared. 

Another day, while little Jack Skye 
was rooting round in a patch of bush at 
some distance from his master, the latter 
thought he heard a door slammed to with 
considerable violence, and presently up 
came Jack with Ills tail between his 
hooks, and looking all over as serious as 
if he’d been to a funeral. 

** What, been to a funeral ? *' said Jack 
Ross, laughing. 

“ Very nearly,’* said Jack Skye. ** The 
vault was opened, but I didn’t walk in.” 

Out came a great shambling ’gator a 
moment after, but stopped short when he 
saw Jack Ross, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt to appear perfectly at his ease. 

” Oh, you're there, are you ? ” he seemed 
to say. ” I was only going to have a bit 
of fun with your pretty little dog. Another 
day, perhaps. Good morning. Nice wea< 
ther, ain’t it ? ” 

Jack Ross fired a bullet after him , 
which glanced off and hit a tree. 

The ’gator shook his tail, and went off 
headlong through the bushes and was seen 
no more. 

Jack Skye was at first in mortal terror 
of the snakes, but seemed to get hardened 
to them at last, and killed them with dne 
quick bite through the back. Once he 
was bitten himself in the neck. Zach 
gathered some strange herbs and doctored 
the poor fellow. But really, I do not 
think tlie snake could have bi^n a poison* 
ous one, for Jack Skye was none the 
worse. 

But Jack’s particular enemies were the 
rats. Many and many a tough battle he 
had with these vermin that seem to be 
common in every part of the world, with 
the exception of Greenland, perhaps. Ho 
never minded engaging a dozen at a time 
when they were of ordinary size. He 
used to lay them dead all round him, and 
when the battle was over he would place 
them all together in a heap and sit down 
and look at them, no doubt giving himself 
credit for a considerable de^ of pluck and 
prowess. 

But one day Jack came upon an em* i 
pCror rat scjuatting by the foot of a tree, j 
eating a fi^i, of ^1 things in the world. ! 
The rat was almost, if not quite, as big as i 
Jack himself, and did not appear to be in ! 
the slightest degree afraid of the dog. So | 
Jack remembered the old proverb about I 
discretion versus valour. | 

“ Good morning to you! ” said Jack. j 

“ Morning to you 1 ” said the rat, who i 
for his gigantic size had a very squeaky 
kind of voice, and did not seem inclined 
for conversation. 

” Eating a fish, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Squeti 1 ” 

“ Is it a nice one ? ” 

“ Squawk I ” 

“ If you won’t reply,” said Jack, ** except 
by squeaks and squawks, perhaps you’ll 
fight. My friend Zach will be pleaded to 
have you as a * speciment.’ ” 

So the battle began, and a very dreadful 
one it was. But victory finally declared 
itself in favour of Jack Skye, whose im¬ 
mense coat saved him firom many a bite. 

Jack Ross got in at the death, and very 


much Surprised he was at the size of the 
emperor rat. 

“What d’ye think of that ? ” Jack Skye 
seemed to say, as he looked up in 1^ 
master’s face. 

I believe, reader, that dogs have quite 
a deal of pride in their composition. 

In the present instance, for example, 
Jack Skye would not hear of his master 
carrying the big rat home. He carried or 
dragged it all the way himself, and finally 
deposited it at Zach’s feet. 

A “speciment,” said Jack Skye, and 
received a pat and a compliment. 

This rat, there is no harm in mention¬ 
ing, was covered with fleas. And still I 
have heard it said that fleas were remark¬ 
ably scarce in the South Sea islands. 
Well, nobody wants these gentry, but still 
it is as well to get close to facts if we can. 

Jack never ^d have a set-to with an 
opossum, though he wanted to ever so 
much. Only they kept high up among 
the trees when Jack was about. 

“It is a great drawback,” Jack Skye 
would say to his master, “ not to be able 
to climb trees Why, even the fish can.” 

This was true enough, for in the South 
Seas there is a fish that climbs the 
mangrove trees. The flying foxes, as they 
are (^ed, puzzled Jack very much. He 
used to sit down beside a tree and wonder 
at them. 

I’m sure the doggie thought they were ! 
rats that somehow or other had grown j 
wings, and I dare say too he was wondering i 
if ever he would have wings, and what ; 
he should do if he had. 

Jack’s walks along the beach were at ; 
times rendered very impleasant to him, 
owing to a kind of crab with one large | 
pincer toe, all the rest of the creature’s 
body being buried in the sand, with the 
exception of its stalky eyes. To see the ; 
doggie walking among these was highly 
amusing. He stepped through them as , 
gingerly as if they had been prize egra at 
ten shillings a setting. He wouldn’t 
willingly have trampled on one for any- ' 
thing. He “catched” it when he did; I 
don’t mean he “ catched ” the crab—he i 
caught grief. Then his master laughed 
at him, and Jack Skye lost his temper 
and began scraping, making the sand fly 
in all &‘ections, and the crabs too. 

This was Jack Skye’s method of 
studying natural history. j 

“I’ll go for a walk with my doggie | 
this morning,” says Jack Ross one <&y ; 
to the skipper, “while you’re skinning 
that cuscus.” 

And away they ran along the beach j 
first and foremost. There are no sand 
crabs here, so Jack Skye skips and jumps 
and tumbles for very joy. At an early 
hour the sea and sky and all the island were 
hidden with mist. But this has all fled 
now, and the sun shines bright and clear 
in a rift of blue among the rolling clouds. 
The sea is patched with blue and grey. 
Gulls are percliing on the dorsal fins of float¬ 
ing sharks. A great grey thing like a tree ' 
trunk is mo\dng steadily horizonwards | 
through the water. It is not the sea i 
serpent; but a huge crocodile. An eagle < 
is soaring high in the air, and hawks too ! 
are tacking about. I think the eagle feeds j 
on the rats, though not certain; the beau- | 
{To be continued.) 


tiful hawks get smaller vermin, mostly 
lizards. 

There are plenty of lovely seabirds, and 
the seabeach is covered with all kinds of 
charming “ speciments,” alive and dead, 
the former moving in the weeds or racing 
across the sands. The sea-weeds are a 
study in themselves, for yesterday it blew 
big guns, and mountains of waves thun¬ 
dered in on the beach, the spume in 
pieces as large as one’s hat flying over the 
nringe of cocoa-palms. Hence &e weeds. 
It is already hot, but not uncomfortably 
BO. There are black bees here burrowing 
in the sands. Jack walks the other way; 
he is fond of honey, and once he under¬ 
took to unearth a wasp’s nest. That 
one experience was enough to last the 
little dog a lifetime. 

They walk on now to Crocodile Creek 
to have a peep at the ’gators. Although 
Jack Ross often dreams about them at 
night, by day they have a horrible fasci¬ 
nation for him. 

A long string of snow-white herons fly 
high overhead, their pinions glittering 
in the sunshine; then flock after flock of 
beautiful pigeons, their colours best seen 
when the ba^groimd is a grey-blue cloud. 

Up the brae now, and past the water¬ 
fall, Jack Ross carrying Jack Skye over 
his shoulder, for o^ety from itinerant 
’gators. 

Clouds of kingfishers start and change 
ground, looking like rainbow chips. 
Noisy starlings, bright metallic green and 
blue, chatter in the fig-trees. Noisier 
cockatoos and parrots, that make such a 
hubbub and din that the two Jacks are 
glad when they find themselves in more 
open ground. 

The trees, starred over with flowers, or 
bearing rich and luscious fhiit, are a sight 
to see ; so are the many lovely flowers 
that creep and trail and climb everywhere. 
And there are flying flowers too. Well, call 
them butterflies and dragonflies if you 
please, but I lack words to describe their 
gorgeousness of colours, while in size 
some of the former are big as fans. 

Jack Ross, with his httle active friend, 
wanders on and on and on, heedless of 
nothing save the sense of enjoyment and 
the beauty and wealth of nature every¬ 
where around him. No sorrow, no care, 
no thought even for the morrow. 

He has quite crossed over the island 
now, and, emerging from the bush, is 
about to step on to the white sandy 
beach, when to his horror he finds him¬ 
self face to face with a naked savage. 

On the beach, but partially surrounded 
by water, was a tall-prowed black boat, 
and in this boat there could not have 
been less than twenty natives. They 
were armed with shield and spear and 
hatchet, and some had bows and arrows. 

Jack stood still, rooted with fear, and 
for just a moment the savage stood gazing 
at him with looks that denoted both 
terror and surprise. Then, with a wild 
shout or scream, he fled towards the boat. 

Jack Skye, however, gave chase, and 
as he sampled the savage’s naked calf his 
screams increased. A dozen spears were 
hurled at the dog, but Jack made good 
his retreat, and he and his master hudly 
ever stopped to breathe till they reached 
the camp at Castle HilL 
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THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STOKY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 


T hbouohout that desperate rush to reach 
the cave in time to save the garrison, 
Hertz kept firm hold of the blue and white 
Saccolabium, It was a matter of in¬ 
stinct ; he was not aware that he carried 
it. 

When about half-way to the gap in the 
cliff, they heard two smothered booms, 
immediately followed by another echoing 
volley. It was certain that the first shots 
had been fired within the cavern, some dis¬ 
tance from the mouth; the volley from the 
entrance. Welcome sounds 1 They told 
that two, at least, of the Malays lived. 
But Hertz suddenly remembered another 
danger. 

“ De poor fellows vill bring down de 
shtalactites on deir heads! ” he cried. 
“ Get on—get on! ” 

. All strove their utmost. Even the lag¬ 
gard and grumbler. Bounce, showed that 
]^s sailor’s training had not been wasted 
on him* by keeping very near Jack, the ath¬ 
lete, who was not far behind the Dyaks. 

Fortunately the jungle extended up to, 
and through, the break in the cliff, which 
they were able to pass without being seen 
by the Chinese, themselves invisible. 

Hertz entered the cave first, and 
listened. All was stilL Then he gave 
place to the Dyaks, who stepped care- 
fuUy, each with his left hand upon the 
shoulder of the comrade in front, to avoid 
possible ranjowa; they had no torches 
now. 

Boy and Si Buntak followed, then 
Hertz, the youths, and Bounce, with Wo- 
Sing last—groping their way in the pitchy 
darlmess, stumbling over stones and in¬ 
equalities, knocking their heads against 
jutting rocks. In the large hall, where 
the birds built their nests, they halted, 
whilst Nyait felt round the wall for the 
narrow aperture. When he had found it 
he uttered an. exclamation. Instantly a 
voice near the huge pillar asked in Ma¬ 
lay : 

“ Is it the Tuans ? ” 

Boy recognised the voice and answered. 
The man came forward. He had re¬ 
mained silent imtil Nyait spoke, fearing 
the comers were Chinese. 

He told how the Orang Kina —forty or 
more, he had not counted them—had 
crept towards the cave—how the sentry 
had seen them, and fired. In the volleys 
returned one Malay had been shot dead, 
another wounded. He himself had re¬ 
treated with his gun and that of the dead 
man, fired both from the interior, and 
climbed into the passage over the fall, 
pulling up the notched pole after him. 
He had been followed until the light failed, 
when the Chinese returned to the mouth, 
he thought, for torches. 

Hertz instantly ordered an advance. 
Great caution was now necessary. The 
enemy might have discovered the passage 
through which the Malay had escaped— 
difficult with torches to light the way, 
now both difficult and dangerous. Slip¬ 
ping on the slimy path, falling into the 
pools, crawling on hands and knees ■where 
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CHAPTER XXII.— A SURPRISE IN THE CAVE, 
the roof was lowest, they hurried forward 
as fast as they dared, and reached the 
outlet. Nyait listened, but the noise of 
the tumbling water drowned every other 
sound. The Dyak chief slid down the 
notched pole, and soon all stood beside 
him in the great cave. From this point 
the many huge pillars supporting the roof 
obstructed the view of the mouth, and 
they stole forward noiselessly until they 
could see it distinctly, themselves in- 
; visible in the gloom. 

Two Chinamen crouched at the breast- 
I work, watching, apparently, for the ex- 
I pected Orchid Seekers. Well within the 
cave, near the side, at a bend hidden fi:om 
I persons entering, were between forty and 
I fifty more ruffians, naked, except for the 
I usual blue trousers, well armed, and with 
! their pigtails coiled round their heads. 
The dead Malay lay beside a pillar some 
distance from the mouth of the cavern; 
near the body the wounded prisoner sat, 
bound and gagged. The enemy’s inten¬ 
tion was obvious—to lie concealed until 
; the expected victims came, then to spring 
I upon them. 

As Hertz watched, he saw a Chinaman 
I approach the orchids, carefully placed in 
I a comer. The Collector intended to fix 
1 them on branches that night. The fellow 
1 pulled the lovely things from their hiding 
I place, and kicked them savagely. Hertz 
I saw that his foot struck the beautiful 
I Benantliera, His blood boiled. Another 
ruffian went to help the first to destroy 
I them. 

! ** Are dere shtalactites oferhead ? ’* the 

i Collector whispered to Boy. The Malay 
did not, of course, understand. Hertz 
explained. Boy took a spear and examined 
the roof, there fortunately within reach. 

I “No, Tuatij'' he whispered. “They 
I near mouth.” 

j “ Make ready ! ” Hertz signalled, level- 
; ling his o-wn rifle. Cautiously the others 
I got into line as well as they could. 

I All except the Dyaks had firearms. 

I The escaped Majiay had carried off his gun. 
i Eight guns and rifles, two double-barrels, 
in all ten shots. Very cautiously they 
cocked them. Yet two or three of the 
Chinamen started and turned; they were 
' only some sixty yards distant. 

I The ruffians kicked the orchids again 
j and again ; each blow struck the Collector. 
They drew their swords to cut them to 
pieces. 

“ Fire 1 ” Hertz shouted. 

Eight distinct flashes, followed by tw'O 
’ more. Simultaneously a roar as of 
thunder^—rolling, reverberating in the gal- 
; leries and among the pillars, rumbling hke 
an earthquake! The smoke hid the 
i mouth of the cavern, but the crash of 
I falling stalactites could be heard, with 
shrieks and yells. Harry and Wo-Sing 
I added to the awful din with their revol¬ 
vers. firing at random. 

“Loadt!” cried the Collector, setting 
I the example. 

I Tl;ie smoke lifted slowly in that heavy 
i atmosphere. ^ Two Chinamen lay still— 


! dead—one crushed by falls firom the roof; 

I two writhed on the ground, badly 
wounded. The rest had fled. That sudden 
discharge from the darkness and thun¬ 
dering roar would have put braver foe^ 
than Chinamen to flight. 

The Dyaks rushed forward, yelling and 
brandishing their para/nga. They gave 
I no quarter to the woimded. The youths 
averted their eyes, but scarcely pitied the 
wretches who had so richly deserved 
their terrible fate. In two minutes aU 
was over. Hertz covered his face and 
turned away. 

“ Ish efery flower ve get to be bat’edin 
blood ? ” he cried despairingly. , 

He walked to the breastwork, and 
looked over it cautiously, lest the enemy 
should be lurking in the jimgle near. He 
saw another wounded Chinaman crawling 
towards the bushes, seeking shelter. No 
exclamation was uttered by the Collector. 
The man had been left behind by his oomr 
panions, who had hurried from the neighr 
bourhood. Hertz heard them shouting a 
quarter of a mile away, on the road to Ban. 

“Dis ish terrible!” he resumed, re- 
taming, his bronzed face pale. “ I hate 
to hafe to shed blood.” After a thou^tfni 
pause, he added, “ I viU send Boy und 
Nyait to Meta for fifty Dyaks; vhen dey 
gome I "vill go meinself to Kuching. I 
must see Misder Crookshank meinself— 
I must write to de Rajah. Dere ish a 
rebellion going on, nodings less. De 
shkellums vould nefer dare to do dis 
odervise. Und de Rajah ish miles avay ! 
He must gome back ; if he nodt gome for 
a letter, he must be fetched, pr perhaps he 
vill find his capital burned to de ground. 
Dose shkellum Shinese—dose shkellum 
Shinese I ” 

He took Boy and Nyait aside, and 
spoke to them earnestly. The Malay 
; shouldered his gun, the Dyak took up his 
I spear. In a moment they had disap- 
I peored in the jungle. ' 

I “ Ve vill shtay in de cave until Meta 
! sends his men,” Hertz went on. “ De 
I Dyaks shall cut bamboos, und ve vill 
I make platforms to dry de orchids on. 

Wo-Sing, send de Dyaks for de tamhoka 
I dey pudt down, imd dat flower I had. 

Tell dem to go t’rough de cave ”—he did 
' not wish them to see the track of the 
I wounded man at present, knowing well 
what would happen. 

He attended to the wounded Malay. 
His hurts bound up, the orchids were 
examined. They were not damaged, 
beyond recovery. Si Buntak buried the 
de^ Malay and the headless trunks 
of the Chinese outside the cavern. The 
bodies of the infidel Orang Kina were 
not allowed to rest near the Moslem. 

Presently the Dyaks arrived outside 
the cavern with the flower baskets, and 
I put them down. They hod been unable 
1 to carry them through the narrow 
I passage. One uttered a cry. His restless 
j eyes had seen the spots of blood across 
I the open. Yelling loudly he dashed off 
, on the trail, followed by the others. 
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Hertz shouted—Wo^Sinsj shouted—it was , orang putih. He laughed at the idea 
of no use. Had they been Sea Dyaks of another attack. 

few of the retreating Chinamen would I The Collector chose a Dyak guide, and 
have taken their heads to Ban, unless prepared to set out. 

they had kept in a body. The Sea Dyaks “ Searsh for do ‘ blue,’ ” he said to the 
would have hung on their flanks all the youths, “ und goUect all you can. Leave 
way, picking off every straggler. a shtrong garrison in de cave alvays to be 

“ Well, young gen’lemen,” said , on de safe side, budt de shkellum Shinese 
Bounce, as the Dyaks disappeared, > nodt soosh fools ash to attack a shtrong 
“ does you still think as theer ain’t no 
danger in these ’ere parts ? ” 

“ Hush—hush ! ’’ exclaimed Harry. 

The half jocular question of the old 
sailor, used to scenes of violence, jarred 
upon both him and Jack. They imagined 
themselves in a dream, from which they 
would awake shortly. Still, every now 
and again, the appalling roar of the guns 
repeated itself in their ears, whilst the 
mad laughter of the Dyaks, who had 
quickly returned, very excited, fiu*tlier 
falsified the unreality. The Dyaks 
laughed on. Perhaps never before in the 
unwritten records of the tribe had four 
warriors taken six adult heads in an 
expedition 1 They anticipated a glorious 
reception and head-feast at home. 

The Orchid Seekers did not leave the 
recaptured stronghold that day. But the 
Dyaks w’ent into the jungle and cut a 
large number of bamboos and rattans to 
make platforms or stages, which, on the 
morrow, were erected in the airy shade 
without. 

Towards midday Boy and Nyait, wdth 
'Meta himself, emerged from the jungle, 
followed by a long line of Dyaks, sixty 
in all. Hertz and the youths ran out and 


Then Meta sent the heads to Sirambau m 
charge of half a dozen of his men. This 
done, he bethought himself that the 
orang putih were flower seekers, not 
head-himters. He at once offered to gar¬ 
rison the cavern with one half of his men, 
whilst the other, under his son Nyait, ac¬ 
companied the youths into the jungle to 
assist c-nd guard them. * Jack promptly 


Looked over it cautiously.’* 


met them, shaking hands heartily with 
the orang kaya^ and thanking him for 
having so promptly responded to the 
summons. Hertz told him that he was 
going to Kuching, and that he left the 
young Tuans in his care. Further, that he 
was to consider himself in the service of the 
Rajah, as it was Government business 
that took him. Hertz, away. 

Meta replied that he would protect the 


Dyak force, or any Dyaks. Dey are nodt 
altogedder idiots.” 

He gave the youths a few more in¬ 
structions and much advice, shouldered 
his rifle, summoned his guide, and left 
for the capital, promising to return as 
soon as possible. 

The orang kaya went off to inspect the 
ghastly trophies. For haK an hour the 
Dyaks laughed and ; ^lled with delight. 


accepted the offer, and the party set out 
forty strong. 

Naturally, feeling themselves seciu:e, 
as indeed they might with a small army 
of Dyaks to guard them, gloom and 
depression soon left the youths’ minds. 
In Hertz’s presence they had been cautious 
in expressing their opinion. The Col¬ 
lector was not often sarcastic, but ho 
could be—very. In his absence their 
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remarks were of a free-and-easy cha¬ 
racter. 

They resumed the search at the tapong 
jungle, going over the ground previously 
explored, in accordance with the Col¬ 
lector's advice. The new Dyaks were 
very cinrious, watching every action of the 
mysterious orang putih, Nyait and his 
three men were bursting with importance, 
swelling and strutting like so many 
plucked turkey-cocks. Harry, the ob¬ 
servant, was so much amused by their 
airs and assumption of superior knowledge 
that he sometimes neglected to seek the 
“blue" orchid. "When the new Dyaks 
looked serious at some incomprehensible 
action the old ones grinned. When the 
new ones laughed boisterously at some¬ 
thing which they fancied they compre¬ 
hended—and probably did, Nyait and his 
men looked as grave as owls. As much 
as to say: “ What do you know about it ? 
Ybtt, who have been at Sirambau while 
we have accompanied the ortmg putih 
through all sorts of dangers, have no right 
to laugh, or to look grave; you can’t pos¬ 
sibly understand, and your pretence of 
doing so is nothing less than an imperti¬ 
nence." 

Presently Jack, who, as leader and 
chief, carried Hertz’s field-glass, saw a 
pretty Cypripedium growing on a dead, 
low branch. 

^ “That’s new, I’m almost sure," he 
cried. “ Boy, send a Dyak up the tree." 

Jack stepped back to get a better view, 
whilst the Malay instructed the nearest 
Dyak, who happened to bo one of Meta’s 
men. The man hesitated a moment, then 
stepped forward and began to climb. 
Nyait rushed up, took in the position at a 
glance, and instantly seized the climbing 
Dyak by the ankle, hauling him down. 
The climber fell on his back. Nyait 
scolded him, and took his place, while the 
youths roared. Nyait pulled himself up 
the tree like a monkey, swinging from 
creeper to creeper. Every movement 
said: “I’ll show you how to do it. I 
know what the orang putih want." In 
a moment the agile fellow was on the 
dead branch, approaching the orchid, 
which grew some distance from the trunk. 
An ominous crack—the branch snapped 
in two, and down came the plant. But 
Nyait clutched a creeper, and hung in the 
air, kicking and struggling. The creeper 
was strong, but the branch above, to which 
it clung, was also rotten. It snapped 
under the strain, and Nyait crashed 
through the mass of vegetation, feJling on 
his back. He got up, looking very 
sheepish, while every Dyak yelled with 
delight at his discomfiture. Even the 
Malays laughed boisterously. The youths 
and Bounce roared again. Wo-Sing, who 
had not laughed much latterly, exploded. 

But Nyait was too good a fellow and 
had been too useful to be allowed to sulk. 
While watching him. Jack had seen 
another flower. He now pointed it out to 
Boy. 

“ Tell Nyait," he said, “that even Dyaks 
must fall when the branches break. Ask 
him to get that." 

Eagerly the orang haya^s son seized 
the opportunity to redeem his character 
and recover his self-respect. He dashed 
at the tree, and went up it hand over 
hand. Boimce stared open-mouthed in 
admiration. 

“ After all’s said an’ done. Master Jack," 


he muttered, “that's the chap to send 
aloft in a gale o’ wind. He’d take the 
shine out of a first-class, four-handed, 
long-tailed monkey as had stole a nut 
from another twice his size, he would." 

Nyait tore the plant from the branch, 
seized the roots with his teeth, and de¬ 
scended with almost incredible speed. 
Smiling all over his face, and with the 
self-satisfied look of the acrobat who has 
performed a difficult feat to everybody’s 
satisfaction, he stepped jauntily up to 
Jack and gave him the flower. 

Jack shook the Dyak’s hand by way of 
expressing the thanks he could not utter, 
except through Boy, and examined the 
flower—a Cypripedium —a great blossom 
six inches across, with heavily-margined, 
wavy, purple and green petals and sepals, 
the back of the latter densely covered 
with soft black hairs, and a helmet¬ 
shaped ]^uch or “slipper,” of green 
shaded with purple. 

“ This is new, or I’m much mistcdsen," 
he cried to Harry, who was carefully 
removing the first xdant from the broken 
branch. “Look at it, and give it a 
name." 

“ It’s got a beard," said Bounce, who 
was fast becoming a botanist; he could 
reco^se a Cypripedium at a glance. 
So, however, could anybody who had 
seen one or two, and been told the name; 
the pouch or “ slipper," the distinctive 
feature of the genue^ making it difficult 
to err. 

“ How would C. Whishcrandoe do ? " 
Jack went on. 

“Not at all for Mr. Hertz," Harry 
rejoined. “ But just look at this beauty I 
Give this a name." 

“ C. ploondeTy" laughed Jack. “ That’s 
what Mr. Hertz would be sure to call it." 

The flower of the first Cypripedium 
was four inches across, variously shaded 
with green, yellow, and violet, spotted 
with black and deep purple: the pouch 
purplish green. Bounce guffawed. “I 
reck’n everything as the skipper sees 
is lovely, or heavenly," he said, winking 
one eye after the other to point the pun. 

“That’s quite another ‘see,’ " returned 
Harry. “ The ‘ C ’ Jack meant stands for 
Cypripedium, ’ 

“ I axes your pardon, I’m sure," mut¬ 
tered Bounce, conscious that bis joke had 
missed fire somehow. 

The plants were packed in a tamhoh^ 
and the search continued. With such a 
large force of keen-eyed Dyaks, every 
I man e^er to distinguish himself, it may 
be easily understood that the youths were 
kept moving briskly. Calls of “ Tuan ! ’’ 
on the right, the left, before, behind, were 
almost incessant. The new Dyaks were 
particularly anxious for the orang putih 
to inspect their discoveries, standing with 
spear or index finger pointed, anxiously 
grinning. Barely was the discovery 
“ plunder," not always an orchid; but 
the youths did not like to disappoint the 
willing seekers. A nod of the head and a 
gesture w’ere sufficient to send a Dyak up 
a tree at a speed almost equal to Nyait’s. 
The orang kayaks son, however, had no 
match. The tsdlest and finest formed man 
in the tribe, he was also the most agile. 

Now and again a real prize was found. 
Boy, who disdained to emulate the boiste¬ 
rous excitement of the Dyaks, discovered 
a marvel, and quietly called Jack’s atten¬ 
tion to it. 


“ Tttan," he said, “ here flower I no see 
before." 

Jack looked through his glass, and 
shouted: 

“Harry! Harry! here’s a what-is-iti 
Look sliiffp!" 

Harry ran up at the head of the al¬ 
most n^ed regunent which followed and 
sought orchids for him. Soon two of the 
Dy^s were clambering up the tree, 
laughing and chattering. The mystery 
had vanished from the proceedings of the 
oramg putih^ therefore the Dyaks did 
not now fear antus. They brought down 
the plant and set it on the ground. 

“ What do you think of it ? " cried Jack, 
in great delight. 

“ It looks like a sort of superfine deck 
mop," muttered Bounce, cutting a huge 
chunk of tobacco from the roll he was 
never without. .“ I reck’n I’d ought to ha’ 
said a cap’n’s cabin mop," he added, with 
his mouth fuU. “ It wouldn’t last long oh 
deck." 

“ Be quiet, you scoffer I" exclaimed 
Harry. “ You can’t appreciate the beauti¬ 
ful." 

“ Well," said Jack, “ did you ever see a 
flower more like a touzled head of yellow 
hair ? " 

“ Say ambrosial locks, and I am with 
you." 

“Ambrosial fiddlesticks! You mean 
hyacinthine. What in the name of won¬ 
der is it ? " 

“ A Cirrhopetalum* I believe," said 
Harry, promptly. “ I don’t think it’s new 
—I’ve seen a drawing very like it. But 
it’s grand and singular, and I think we 
may safely call it a treasure." 

A very odd-looking plant indeed! ^ The 
fleshy, deep-green leaves grew singly, 
each springing from a four-angled pseudo¬ 
bulb. On the erect flower spike was a 
dense head of straw-coloured blossoms, 
spotted with pink. Most of the sepals 
were thread-like, and five or six inches 
long. These gave the flower-head a 
curious dishcveUed appearance. 

Having searched the tapong jimgle for 
the second time without finding the “ blue 
orchid, the youths tried new ground,whence 
the Biffi serpents had not been scared. 

The Dyaks soon halted before a tr4o 
loaded with fruit, which grew, not on the 
tree itself, but on a huge creeper which 
had climbed forty feet up the trunk of the 
forest giant and covered its lower branches. 
A Dyak climbed up and threw a quantity 
of the fniit down. It was orange-colomed, 
the size and shape of a large pear. The 
youths forced open the rather tWek rind 
and found witlun a substance like gutta¬ 
percha, surrounding some pulp-covered 
seeds, the pulp pleasantly acid. 

“ What do you call this ? ’’ Jack asked 
of Boy. 

“Inggris Tuans call it india-rubber 
plant. Orang laiit call Jintawan," Boy 
answered. 

“Who’d ha’ thought as india-rubber 
grew on a tree, like yellow pears ? ’’ mut¬ 
tered Bounce. 

“Who would?" echoed Jack, equally 
surprised. 

Refreshed by the odd fruit, they moved 
on, but Jack soon came to a standstill before 
a prone forest giant, beside which no less 
than twenty Dyaks had gathered, con¬ 
scious that here was a prize indeed! 


• C. Meduta. 
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Every man stood pointing with his spear, 
grinning. When Jack halted, then dashed 
forward, every Dyak laughed with plea¬ 
sure. 

“ Oh—oh I ’* cried the youth, ** here's 
another acrobat—another Bulbophyllum t 
Mr. Hertz will go wild with dehght when 
he sees this," he added, as Harry joined 
him- “ It’s ‘ ploonder' with a capital * P,’ 
and no mistake ! ’’ 

It was indeed beautiful. Old gold, 
crimson-striped flowers two inches across, 
the dorsal sepal transparent, Showing the 


membrane, the effect silver embroidery on 
gold.* 

Harry stepped forward and touched a 
lip. Over it went t 

“ You are right, Jack," he said; ** I’m 
not sure if Mr. Hertz won't t hink this a 
match for the RenantlieraJ'' 

Reverently they removed the lovely 
thing from the prone tr unk on which it 
grew. Bounce assisting them. Even he 
was struck by its beauty. 


* B. Oodiftfflanum. 


“Can’t you give it a name, young 
gen’lemen ? " he said; “ I reok'n as it’s a 
fly-oatcher.” 

Jack opened his mouth, laughing. 

“ No—no 1" cried Ha^. “ No dese- 
(nation ! It may be a fly*(satohing acro¬ 
bat, but it’s also a flower angeL Leave it 
alone." 

Soon afterwards they returned to the 
cave with their treasures, more than satis¬ 
fied, thou^ the “ blue " orchid was still 
undiscovered. 

iTbheeontinued.'i 


T eb general idea associated with a fat boy 
is that he is of little use except for 
indulging a gastronomioal propensity whirii 
more or less makes him a misery to him¬ 
self and to all who come in contact with 
him. This was not the case with Podgy 
Smith. Truly, he was a remarkable excep¬ 
tion. He was by no means a dull boy. He 
had aims and ambitions which would shame 
many, only somehow most of them ended 
in difficulties and disaster. It was so with 
the one which forms the substance of my 
present story. 

Who would have thought Podgy Smith 
was to one day contract a taste for natural 
history ? It first appeared early in the spring 
succe^ing our memorable picnic. By the 
commencement of bird’s-nesting he was tho¬ 
roughly ** fired," so much so that other 
subjects would have been sadly neglected 
but for the fact that Dr. Strong was of a 
different opinion, and stepped in, and, with a 
firm rod, put other branches of study in 
their true light. But I much doubt whether 
Dr. Strong's drastic measures would have 
proved quite so effective, but for an incident 
which might have ended tragically. I have 
sometimes thought, in the interest of science, 
it was rather a pity it did not 1 

Of course, Dr. Strong had no objection to 
Podgy turning his gigantic intelligence to the 
great fields of natural history. All he de¬ 
manded was that school routine should not 
be interfered with; in fact, when a number of 
others (myself included) were also “ fired," 
4he principal would occasionally discourse 
leiumedly." But as Jack Brag was wont to 
oomment: " No doubt, it’s all true enough, 
only I never seem to get the hang of the 
thing." 

We, the members of the Birchwell Hall 
Field Club, which consisted of eight members, 
president, Charles Smith, Esquire, ceased, 
pro tern., calling the illustrious one “Podgy." 
Instead, he was dubbed G. P., t.«., “ Great 
Promoter." It was effective at first, but an 
ill-disposed boy suggested the initials stood 
for that savoury edible, German polony. It 
was unkind; it hurt his feelings. We 
changed the initials to O. P., after which it 
was immaterial whether he was called “ Our 
President" or “ Old Podgy." The last pre¬ 
dominated. 

Such trifles as this disconcerted us very 
little; for true enthusiasm was not to be 
turned aside by the throwers of cold water. 
We did not doubt for a moment that science 
would lose many valuable discoveries were 
we to disregard our “ call." And this con¬ 
viction becoming firmly established in our 
minds, we availed ourselves of every oppor¬ 
tunity to put our new study into practice. I 
am afraid, with the exception of the inci¬ 
dent 1 am going to relate, natural history 
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did not leave a very deep impression on my 
mind. 1 know we each invested in a penny 
notebook, and tor a time t(X)k copious notes. 
What eventually became of these “ notes ’’ I 
cannot say. If they are not kept under a 
glass case in the British Museum, there 
must be something wrong somewhere. 

Lemon took an early opportunity to show 
us what he knew of natural history. It 
belonged to the “ culinary department." fl 
am chronicling a fact I) He prepared a disn 
of snails; and every boy in the school, to 
uphold his honour, ate one. 

It was on a glorious afternoon towards the 
end of May that our Field Club sallied forth, 
armed with climbing-irons; for to-day we 
were on an “ egging " expedition. We called 
at Fairholme for young Green, who, though 
not very enthusiastic in the cause of science, 
was always glad to accompany us, and could 
generally put us on to a nest or two. On this 
particular day he was unusually jubilant. 

“ We’re in luck to-day, you fellows 1 " he 
cried ; “ father’s gamekeeper has been in this 
morning, and told me where there is a 
hawk’s nest. It’s in the top of a tremendous 
high tree, in the deep dell near the middle of 
the coppice. I at once ran over to have a look. 
When you stand on the edge of the dell you 
can look right into the nest and see the eggs, 
four of them. The tree don’t look any 
height, but when you get down to the butt 
things seem different The trunk of the tree 
is as smooth as a pane of glass, and there 
ain’t a branch for at least thirty feet. I see 
you’ve brought your climbing-irons, and 
you’ll want them. Come along; and then 
you're to stop and take tea with me. It’s to 
be on the table early, so as to give you plenty 
of time; and I don’t mind telling you it’s a 
beauty." Whether he meant the hawk’s nest, 
the tree, or the tea, did not clearly transpire. 
Past experience told us what the last 
would be: there was a doubt, if he meant 
the tree. 

Schoolboys, when propelled by some con¬ 
genial inducement, get over intervening 
space with surprising celerity. Being thus 
“possessed," we soon arrived at the dell. 
The contents of the nest were duly admired 
from the edge of the pit; one boy narrowly 
escaped falling into the depths below on 
account of his getting so near the brink in 
his endeavour to obtain a few inches nearer 
view. Jack dragged him back, just as the 
edge gave way and went crashing below. 
Somehow, in our excitement, we did not 
attach any serious importance to the in¬ 
cident, neither did it seem to strike us that 
Jack’s promptness had a second time saved 
a boy’s life. 

The dell was in reality an ancient chalk¬ 
pit. Some time during previous centuries 
the chalk had been used for agricultural 


purposes. Now a number of giant beeches 
had gone up to a great height, straight, well- 
grown—too well-grown for our purpose. 
Green had considerably underrated the diffi¬ 
culties, which we saw as soon as we entered 
the pit. Some of us were for giving up in 
disgust, without an effort to reach the nest. 
Not so Jack Brrg. He at once began strap¬ 
ping on his irons, I very willingly assisting 
him. 

“ Strikes me, you fellows," said our Pre¬ 
sident, “ that Jack’s got his afternoon’s work 
cut out. I don’t want hawk’s eggs for my 
collection, having some already, so I’m 
going * prospecting ’ around a bit, and will 
come back presently." 

Podgy rambled away—and didnH return t 
One by one the other boys, tired of witness¬ 
ing Jack’s ineffectual attempts to scale the 
tree, had also wandered away. Jack and I 
were alone in the dell; our chums laugh¬ 
ingly telling us, as they went off, we might 
have all the eggs ourselves—when we got 
them. That put Jack’s back up. 

“ Sammy," he said, “ I mean to get those 
eggs, if I have to cut the tree down with my 
p<^et knife." When Jack vowed in this 
wise he generally accomplished his object. 

First he took a long rest; and thought 
deeply. 

“ I have it," he cried at last. “ I’ll do the 
same as I read the other day the Indians do. 
Yon see the trunk’s too big for me to clasp 
properly, and I can’t get to use the irons 
with any effect. Well, I’ll make a band out 
of wild vine big enough to go round the 
tree’s trunk—and mine! I’ll also cut a long 
pole, and yon can give me a good posh up. 
If I can once get high enough to properly 
clasp the trunk, it’ll be easy as going up a 
ladder." 

With considerable labour we cut down the 
longest pole we could find, breaking my 
knife and taking the edge off Jack’s. Then 
we got some long wild vines, and I wove 
them into a stout band, round Jack’s body 
and the trunk of the tree at the same time. 
Then—but I daresay many of you may have 
had similar experiences whilst pursuing your 
natural history studies. Suffice it that it 
was not without considerable difficulty Jack 
eventually reached the “ ladder " part of the 
tree. I used the pole freely, and to some 
purpose, so much so that Jack lost his 
temper, and promised me “ something ” when 
he came down. Therefore it was manifestly 
to lily advantage to keep him up. And I 
did it, too! Jack was only too glad to get 
out of reach of the top of the pole. Ever 
after, when I wanted to annoy my chum, I 
used to recall the hawk’s nest incident, and 
tell him he would never have succeeded with¬ 
out my backing him up with a pointed 
argument. 
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As soon as Jack reached the first branch 
he had to cast off the band of vineSt which 
had been of material assistance. After 
that he reached the nest with little difficulty. 
Abstracting three of the eggs, he prepared to 
descend. He lowered himself easily as long as 
the branches lent their assistance, afterwards 
he had to proceed with caution to avoid 
coming down with a run. As long as he 
could clasp the trunk, all was well. The 
limit of the circle inside his arms was 
reached when he was yet a good dozen feet 
from the ground. Then his hands unclasped, 
he gave a gurgling sort of cry, for which I 
could not then account, and came down with 
a bump, which, as he afterwards declared, 
“loosened the roots of every tree in the 
pit I ” 

It was impossible to avoid laughing. I 
did laugh—loud, and should have continued 
long, only the expression on his face sud¬ 
denly caused me alarm. It was distorted 
until it was perfectly hideous. It flashed 
upon me that he must have injured his 
i^ine. He was trying to articulate some¬ 
thing, but it ended in a spluttering cough 
and a violent fit of vomiting. 

“ Oh, Jack! ” I cried, bending over him, 

“ where is it ? What have you broken—your 
—your back ? ” 

Then he spoke—to the point. 

“Don’t be an ass, Sammy!” he cried. 

“ It’s only the beastly eggs—addled every 
one of them— and Fd got them in my 
mouth ! ” 

Then I laughed longj and Jack gloomily 
chewed a quantity of leaves to take the taste 
away. If any would-be wit wants to 
“ shine ” he may suggest this is a stale joke. 

I don’t! Jack always declared it kept 
fresh in his memory. 

At this juncture the other boys began 
coming in. Each fresh arrival joined in the 
laugh at Jack’s expense. At last all but 
Podgy had assembled. I suppose there is a i 
limit to every one’s good temper. A calm 
ensued when Jack suggested “ he’d take it 
out of the lot presently.” A diversion was 
created by Green. 

“ I say, you fellows,” he interrupted, 

“ tea will be waiting at the farm. I hate i 
having to ‘ scramble ’ through my tea. If 
Podgy don’t put in an appearance in five 
minutes, I vote we go without him.” 

Tea ! We were all ready for it. Minutes 
seemed hours. Still no Podgy. We left the 
dell, and united our voices in a shout which 
rang through and through the great wood. 
No reply. It was a still afternoon, the air 
was unusually rarefied, and our voices must 
have travelled to a considerable distance. 

If he had answered we must have heard the 
reply. None came. 

“ He’s got hungry, and preceded us to the 
farm I ” suggest^ Earls wood. 

As the suggestion inclined in the direction 
of our own ^nt just then, we accepted it 
without hesitation ; and, I fear, giving the 
absent “president” no second thought, 
hurried off to Fairholme. He was not there. 
We began wondering what had become of 
him. The announcement that tea was 


waiting drove him from our thoughts; Mrs. 
Green suggesting he would arrive later on, 
and she would keep his tea nice and hot for 
him. But when tea was over, and still no 
Podgy, we began to be really alarmed. We 
held a hurried conference, and decided 
Podgy must have met with some mishap. 
We were pretty certain he had not gone to 
the school—the prospect of tea at the farm 
would preclude ^at. 

So it was decided to search the great wood. 
Mr. Green was consulted. He also viewed 
the matter in a serious light. He suggested 
we should send one boy to the school, to tell 
Dr. Strong one of our number was lost in the 
wood, and that the others were engaged 
hunting for him. This was done. Then 
Mr. Green summoned a number of the farm 
hands, and we set out in a body for the ' 
great wood, a dull presentiment stealing its 
way into our hearts that Podgy was in some 
serious difficulty. 

Just before we reached the wood Earls- 
wood suddenly exclaimed: 

“ Don’t you remember the jackdaw’s nest 
we found three weeks ago. It had eggs then, 
but we left them so as to get the young ones 
for pets another time. You remember the 
hole’s a difficult one to get at. If Podgy 
went there, he’s got in a hole and no 
mistake.” 

This gave us a clue. The tree was on the 
farthest confines of the wood. We made for 
it direct. Our worst fears were realised— 
Podgy was hanging from a low branch of the 
tree, insensible; his face a pale, ashy-grey, 
to all appearance dead. The sight induct 
low cries of horror. 

“ He’s gone an’ ’mitted sooside I ” cried 
one of the men. 

“ Nonsense, man ! ” cried Mr. Green, who 
had taken in the situation at a glance. “ The 
poor boy’s arm is fixed in the hole, and the 
whole weight of his body is upon it. No 
wonder he has fainted—I don’t think he’s 
dead ; though he must have been hanging a 
considerable time. Here, you Jock and Bill, 
hold up his body ; it’ll ease his arm. And 
if the arm’s much swollen we’ll have a fine 
job getting it out.” 

Jock and Bill did as directed; and we 
looked on in a half-stupefied way, anxious 
to lend assistance, but without the power of 
doing so. This will be better understood 
when I explain poor Podgy’s position. 

The tree was a noble beech, though in 
places stricken by the hand of Time. These 
were most apparent where branches had 
died and decayed away from the trunk. In 
many places the decay had penetrated the 
trunk, leaving holes of considerable extent. 

It was into one of these that Podgy, in his 
eagerness to capture the young jackdaws, 
had forced his fat arm, not calculating on 
the fact that when he attempted to with¬ 
draw it the flesh would be forced back in a 
roll, and extrication a work of difficulty. But 
this was not all. To reach the hole he had 
had to climb on to a high rail fence, which 
formed the boundary of the wood. As soon 
as he found his arm firmly fixed in the hole, 
no doubt in his endeavour to free himself, 
(7b he continued.) 


I he had slipped off the rail, and the whole 
I weight of his fat body been suddenly thrown 
I on the imprisoned arm. The terrible agony 
I thereby induced must have rendered him 
I unconscious almost immediately. This was 
I the reason we had not heard any cry for 
' assistance. How long he had been thus 
hanging it was impossible to say : we after¬ 
wards ascertained it was upwards of an hour. 

The imprisoned arm, on account of its 
being much swollen, was not released with¬ 
out difficulty. It was first proposed to run 
to the farm for tools with which to enlarge 
the hole. It would, however, take too much 
precious time. The task was ultimately 
accomplished by Mr. Green, Jack, and I 
holding up the inanimate body by the legs, 
whilst Bill, mounted on Jock’s broad 
shoulders, and exerting his full strength, the 
arm suddenly “ gave,” and we all rolled over 
in a heap together. 

It was plain the sooner our schoolfellow 
had medical attention the better. First, 
however, it was necessary he should 
be got to the farm without delay. One 
I boy was sent to summon the village 
j surgeon. We others, directed by Mr. Green, 

, broke down a quantity of small brushwood. 

; This was placed on some stout poles the 
men cut down with their great knives; 
Podgy was placed on this roughly-con¬ 
structed litter, and Jock and Bill taking 
each an end, we proceeded slowly in the 
direction of the farm. In spite of the men’s 
great muscular arms and broad shoulders the 
load was almost too much for them. 
“ Why! ” as Jock grunted, pausing to mop 
his heated brow, “ he be as heavy as a ten- 
score hog, maister! ” We lent what assis- 
I tance we could, and the farm was reached 
I at last. 

Dr. Strong had arrived, as had also the 
village practitioner. When the latter an¬ 
nounced, “No bones broken ; only a very 
severe strain ! ” we gave vent to our feelings 
in a shout that would have told Podgy, had 
he heard it, though we often made game of 
him, that his schoolfellows were really proud 
of their fat chum. 

A week later Podgy was about again, 
looking as well as ever. He carried his left 
arm in a sling, and was excused lessons for 
a whole fortnight. Jack, as usual, declared 
with a grin that it was favouritism, and that 
he’d get “in a hole” the very next half¬ 
holiday. He did ! It was at Mr. Green’s. 
It was the hole in which all the manure- 
water from the farmyard was collected. 
When he presented himself at the school 
(Jack was not mean enough to expect the 
Greens to help him out of such a “ mess 
in a pretty plight. Dr. Strong apparently 
feared he might take a chill, and proceeded 
to warm him most effectually. Jack was 
more than ever convinced the Doctor showed 
favour. 

The Birchwell Hall Field Club dragged cn 
a precarious existence a few months longer. 
Then a fresh branch of science was taken 
up, and the Club, like, alas I too many of 
our “ specimens,” came to an untimely end. 
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HOW TO BVILH A BACIHO ABB CBTJISDrO CATAHABAIT. 

Br E. Babclay Kdlon. 


CSAPTBB IT.—TBB CONNECTIKO rRAlOEWOBK, ETC. 


T his is feature of the catamaran, and long by 3 feet broad, and the distance from forward serves as a bobstay for the bow> 

over it any amateur may expend well either side of the grating to the inner side of sprit, 

his best energies in combating the many each pontoon is 2 feet, malung the distance The frames over which the bearing beams 
difficulties which arise, in older that it may 



Pio. 4.— Deck Plan. 


Fio 6. 


essential qualities to be sought after are ! apart of the pontoons 7 feet The bars of 
flexibility, combined with strong restraining ! the grating h are of oak inch square in 
power over the independent motions of the thic^ess, and the backbone is formed of two 
hulls, also slight resistance to wind and bars 3 inches deep by 14 thick, bolted to- 
water. Referring to the deck plan, fig. 4, gether through blocks wnich keep them 2 



Fio. 5. 


the general idea of the connection between inches apart; these bars extend beyond the 

the pontoons is shown, whilst the particulars framework over which the supporting beams 

are obtained from figs. 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10. at either end pass 1 foot 9 inches. This ex- 

For the purpose of identifying the various tension at the stern has sockets for the jigger 

parts, the letters whi(^ describe them are the or boom of the mizzen sail, and also the 

same in all, figs. 4, 9, and 10. socket of the rudder yoke, and is stayed on 

The virtual deck is a grating 7 feet 4 inches either side by the iron arms l ; the extension 


are trussed are 1 foot in height at either side, 
measuring from the bottom side of the cross 


SUDE & CON- 

NECTINC RiNC 



bar to the top side of the curved bearing rrfU. 
They are made from oak 3 inches bro^ by 
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from fine close-jointed bamboo 2| inches 
thick; but if you could obtain oak with the 
grain running true throughout, it would be 
even more reliable, in which case the beam 
might be tapered towards each end. 

The fitting of the bearing beams is further 
enlarged upon in tig. 9. d is one of the sockets 
for the bolt m, which is allowed a little slide 
by compressing the india-rubber block c; 


again in fig. 7. The length of the slide is 
I 2 inches, and the thickness of the loop is ^ 
I inch by 1 inch broad; the central fastening 
or stretcher, fig. 10, is of |-mch hardened iron 
I or steel, the latter by preference. It must 
I be just large enough to make with its con- 
I nection the length of 2 feet, which is the 
I distance of the pontoons from the sides of 
I the grating. The well is simply a small box 


them so, fasten the connection to the upright 
w shown in fig. 11, exactly opposite the end 
of the stretcher ; the stretchers when bolted 
up then keep the pontoons upright. 

The rudd^s demand a few words of expla¬ 
nation, for the reason that when a catamaran 
comes about, one boat makes a shorter 
circuit than the other, and therefore one 
rudder must tom to a greater angle than the 










M 


these are blocks such as are sold by carriage 
builders for non-vibrating carriage shafts ; 
they are prevented from uneven compression 
by iron washers on either side. The upright 
arm of the T-shaped bolt must be welded to 
the cross bolt, not screwed or otherwise 
fastened. The bolt is bar iron of |-inch 
thick. The trussing cord b should be of wire 
to prevent stretching; the slide f is shown 


of the shape shown in figs. 4 and 11, and may 
be very small, or large enough for three or 
four passengers-that is, 4 feet by 2 feet 6, 
and 3 inches waterways, with 4 inches 
coming. 

In fixing up the connections, proceed by 
trussing up the bearing beams as much as 
is required, place the pontoons in position 
and plumb them upright; and while you have 


other. This is managed by the two arms of 
the yoke raking sternwards, and the connect¬ 
ing rods to the rudders crossing each other 
as shown in figs. 4 and 8. The third arm s 
is for the connection inward to the tiller. 
The two arms of the yoke rake aft such a 
distance that the angle between is a right 
angle. 

(Tott continued.) 


A LESSON IN HARMONY. 


P RAT, con the music lesson well 

Comprised in these few rhymes, 
Toung gentlemen, I know you can 

enough sometimes. 



Affected airs are out of vogue. 
Men only laugh thereat; 

If you adopt such, take my word. 


They’ll write you down 



THE ODD HALF HOTTB. 

By William Crompton. 

Seem just yourselves, no idle fears 
Your sweet content need mar ; 

I pray you to 

Whatever else you are. 

I’d trebly press you to commit 
These simple lines to heart, 

A harmless crotchet ’tis of mine 
Containing no base part. 

IRISH MUSIC. 


Or, B A C (Be aisy!). No wonder a Rest 
is required after this. 

QUEER SUBTRACTION. 

Five from five you take— 

Does it not seem strange ?— 

And the act will make 
Quite a curious change. 

So it does, the result admonishing such 
frivolity. See;— 

FIVE 
"FI E. 
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nOH NO MOBN, LiDin. 

The Bev. B. Egerton Warbarton*s ingeni- 
oot pazzle is well known:— 

*«UOaO, bat 10 thee; 

O 0 no 0, but O 0 me; 

Or else let my 0 thy 0 go. 

And give back 0 010 ^ee so! ** 

'* Ton sigh for a cipher, bat I sigh for thee, 

O sigh for no cipher, but 0 sigh for me; 

Or else let my sigh for thr cipher go. 

And give back sigh for sigh, for 1 si^ for thee 
sol» 

A riTTINO BEtLT. 

By the late Professor WhewelL 
** 1 d 0 yoar 0, and 0 a not, 

A 0 am I, and can’t 0 yoar lot; 

I send you a 0 and 0 your pain. 

Bat a 0 yoar 0 a 0 in vain.'* 

**I decipher your cipher, and sigh for yon 
not, 

A cipher am I, and can’t sigh for yoar lot; 

I send you a cipher and sigh for yoar pain. 
Bat a sigh for your cipher yoa sigh for in 
▼ain.** 

TEST ODD. 

He certainly had a peculiar name when he 
wrote it thas:—** Doable LE, doable U, E 
doable L, Y doable N ; O double T, I doable 
U, E double L; double U, double OD; ” but 
how OD(D) there shonld be all this fass 
aboat such a name as Llewellynn Ottiwell 
Woodl 

m rOBTT THISTSS. 

At a well-known place of entertainment 
was once a performance to which this 
“Mystic Scroll” was the Bias Chamber. 
Any budding (Edipus in the audience was 
requested to peep into it—if he could find 
the key! 

Wh owou Idth emys Tioo aver Nse e 
Ma stfirs tsay**op Enses ame.” 

Coa ntten Fee tfr omthec aver Ndo or, 
Ther emas then eit herle Ssn ormo re, 

Th eNlo okt owaBdsth ehe ado Fsto nE 
An dmanf all Ythes ewor Dsint one: 

“ For mold rea Dandmy ste By 
Sa yho Wlma ywea Lth ybe 1 ** 

We will not trouble our friends to pazzle 
over this matter, but present them with the 
words in their usual English form:— 

“ Who would the mystic cavern see 
Must first say ‘ Open Sesame.’ 

Count ten feet from the cavern door— 
There must be neither less nor more— 
Then look towards the head of stone 
And manfully these words intone;— 

* Form of dread and mystery. 

Say how I may wealthy be! ’” 

CEIiEBBATSD XNIOMAS. 

Voltaire put one, on Time, thus:— 

“ What of all things in the world is the 
longest, the shortest, the swiftest, the slowest, 
the most divisible, the most extended, most 
regretted, most neglected, without which 
nothing can be done, and with which many 
do not^g, which destroys all that is little 
and ennobles all that is great ? ” 

A BED. 

“ Form’d long ago, yet made to-day. 

And most employ'd when others deep. 
What few would like to give away. 

And fewer still to keep.” 

Cha&lbs James Foe. 

CAPITAL. 

What word printed in capital letters reads 
the same backwards, forwards, and upside 
down? NOON. 




BEDUCnO AD AB8UBDUM. 

One thousand, two hundred. 
Nothing, and one. 

Transposed, give a word 
Expressive of fun. 

“Jest sol”—as the negro (bnmt-oork) 
minstrels say; it is MCCOI, or COMIC. 


LIGHTNINO ADDITION. 

To five, dear friend, add four, 

A one, and then five hundred, 

A lively word you then will scan 
Unless you’ve strangely blundered. 

Quite correctV. IV. I. D. - Vivid. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

JULY. 


I.—In Aviary, Poultry-Bun, Pigeon-Loft, 
Babbitry, Zonnol, Garden, etc. 

Bt Oobdom Stables, c.if., m.d., xln. 

The POULTRT-Rtrx.—We call It the Potiltiy iZim, 
jet many of our readers go in for fowls who have 
nothing worthy of the name of a mu for the poor 
birds either on grass or on graveL Probabl v the fowls, 
four or fire hens and a cock, are cribbed up in a kind of 
aviary with a morsel of a hen-house at one end. Well, 
as far as their sleeping accommodation is cencemed, 
fowls are by no means difficult to please, but they do 
like a i;daoe to stmt about in, where there would at 
least be room to swing a cat. However, even a very 
small yard can be made tolerably comfortable, and 
wholesome too, if there be a good depth of gravel, so 
that it shall be bard and dry. If it could be roughly 
cemented all over, and a sprinkling of gravel put over 
that, so much the better, because then it could i)e 
properly cleaned out about once a week and a little 
more gravel put down. But a floor of black, filthy, baked 
earth or mud is most unhealthy. The birds will be 
attacked by cramp, by diarrhtea, bumble-foot, and no 
end of other illneues, and no matter how judiciously 
you feed them you won't have eggs to cover the 
expense of their victuals. 

in a small yard 1 al\VBys recommend that green 
stuff from the garden be thrown down, and a handful 
of grains scattered among it. This will give them 
employment. A bone with a little meat on it would 
also be a treat Of course you ought to give the soft 
food in the morning, and grains at midday and before 
roosting time. Fowls that are aw'ay all dav on a nice 
grass run will not require the midday handfuL 

It is evident to me that some of our boys manage to 
get plenty of eggs, for I have had enquiries lately about 
the preservation of eggs for next winter. TTiere are 
a variety of ways, all of which I have not tried. The 
French varnish the eggs with a mixture of linseed 
on and bees’ wax. We bury in unslaked lime, or bed 
them in salt. 1 have known them keep at sea for many 
months simply packed in salt. Or they may be oiled 
and packed in bran or dry sand. But perhaM the b^t 
method is first to varnish them as the French do, then 
bed them in dry salt, covering each layer well up. But 
remember this whatever you do, the egg or eggs must 
be packed away as soon as laid. 

Read ** Doings" for June. Begin to weed out your 
stock. Over-crowding is ruinous. Be most particular 
in this hot month to keep everything clean and tidy. 
See well to the drinking water, and dh not n^leot the 
dust-bath. 

Thx Pioeon-Loft.—W e may have too much warmth 
in the loft this month. This, if the place is not kept 
clean and dry, is most apt to breed mseases, of which 
probably canker, as it is called, is one of the worst and 
most troublesome. 

When everything is working well in a pigeon-loft, 
and all the birds are well and happy, there is no more 
delightful fancy, but when trouble comes all seems to go 
wrong together and you want to give it up in disgust. 
Yet the trouble is nearly always preventable by atten¬ 
tion to the ordinary laws of bM health—clean food 
free from dust and maggots, food not too hard in 
summer, soft water fresh daily in a clean fountain, a 
dry, sweet loft; the occasional use of Sanitas disin* 
fectant, gravel, green food, and, as a relish, salt-cat. 
This, with ventilation and a moderate degrtt of sun- 
: shine, should keep any loft healthy. Remembo’ the 
I scraps must be kept going not only in July, but all 
the year round. S(« to the cleaning out periodically of 
dove cots, but do not disturb sitting hens, of course. 

Still go on breeding. 

Thx Aviart.— By the time this reaches many of our 
readers the season will be wearing through. It is not 
well to breed too long. It weakens the birds for 
another season. But probably you will have another 
brood. Your nursing cages for the old brood will 
therefore have to be got ready if the parents want to 
start business again in a hurry. Young ones must be 
weaned gradually. The cock, if they are hung in a 
nursery cage alongside, will see to it that they do not 
starve. But see that your egg and bread crumbs are 
nice and fresh every day. Crushed seeds must first be 
given to the young. 

Thk Sixorxo Gaxart.— This paragraph is written 
more particularly for our girt readers, of whom we have 
many, and so is the next about hemp. If yon buy a 
canary hear it sing first. It doesn't matter much what 
breed you choose. Yofee and health are everything. 


Do not be persuaded to purchase one that is not bold 
and lively and young. You will take him home in one 
of those little wicker cages. But you must prepare his 
living cage as soon as possible Let it be clean, the 
bottom strewn with clean sand, and fine, clean gravel. A 
bit of fresh green food on top. Clear, glittering, fat¬ 
looking canary seed in the box, mix^ with a little 
summer rape, and clear, toft water in the fountain. 
Mo dainties except a crumb of surar. The best dainty 
you can give a singing canary is a change of green 
food every day. I hope to tell you girls more next 
month on this and kindred subjects. If girls do us the 
honour to read us, the least we can do is to put them up 
to the ropes. 

Hemp.— This kills more birds In England every year 
than cold docs. Beware of it. It is as bod for birds 
as brandy is for human beings. It should be looked 
upon as a stimulant medicine rather than food. 

Thk Rarbitry.— Read the paper on Rabbits in a 
back number. 1 think it is rather complete, but of 
course, if I have forgotten anything, write, and you 
shall be answered. In fine weather rabbits must now 
Imve abundant exerci^e. It is a sin, and a cruel sin. to 
keep poor bunnies and guinea pigs confined to a badly- 
smelling. unwholesome hutch. If you do so you cannot 
expect to have them well, and they will be more 
trouble to you than they are all worth. Give them a 
bit of fre^om, then, and fresh air, a dry bed and 
regular feeding, and they will be a pleasure to keep. 

Thb Eeknkl.—I am writing these lines in April, and 
haven’t heard of any mad dogs yet. Such a thing as a 
mad dog is as rare as a blue moon. But I wish those 
of my boys who read the daily papers to take note that 
a so-call^ mad dog forms a capital paragraph for the 
unprincipled journalist, and that if a mad dog is found, 
sqy, at John o' Groats, there is sure to be one discovered 
about, say. Land's End or Pembroke Dock the day after. 
Vetbutn $ap. Those who love dogs should do as 1 did 
some years ago. I refused to d^ at any shop where 
water was not placed outside the door for thirsty dogs 
to drink. I am near to the town of Reading, and 
to-day every honest tradesman puts down water to the 
dc^ My ctMom didn't effect this, but as I made it 
public, other cuitomen took the keynote, and so the 
doggies have a drink. 

Our Gardeks in July.— Make use of every portion 
of spare ground in the kitchen garden. One crop up 
another down must be the rule, but a little trenching 
and manuring must be done. See to your vegetable 
beds. Do not give weeds a chance to seed. Keep the 
hoe going, and, if very dry, water must be put on in 
the evenings. Earth up celery. Plant greens for 
winter use before it is too late. 

See to your flower-beds and flowers in windows, re¬ 
moving all dead leaves and stirring the earth around 
the plants. Guide creepers. Attend to walks. Fill 
window baskets for ornament. Stake flowers that 
droop too much, or coming rains will soil and spoil 
them. Bud roses. This is in itself an art, and a very 
pretty one. Try to get a lesson or two from a gardener. 
Shade balsams, etc., that are in pots from a too hot 
sun. Keep everything tidy and trim. 


n.—Entomology. 

Bt Bet. Theodobb Wood, t.b.8. 

There is so much to be done in July, that the 
entomologist always feels that he requires the hundred 
eyes of Argus to look out for all the insects which be 
may expect to find, and the hundred arms of Briareus 
wherewith to catch them when they are seeiL Only it 
is doubtful whether even that many-Iimbed mytho¬ 
logical hero could have managed to set fifty butterflies 
or moths at once with his hundred hands; and unless 
he were able to do this, he would have found his 
numerous arms rather a nuisance to him, entomologi- 
cally speaking, than otherwise. For, even to the 
ordinary two-handed mortal, the task of setting the 
results of a good day’s work in July can only be 
described as appalling. 

Again more than halt the British butterflies are on 
the wing. Look out especially for the Purple Emperor 
{Apatura /rit), which flies in oak woods in the south. 
You won't be able to work the forty-foot net which 
some authorities (?) recommend, and are far more likely 
to entice his Imperial Majesty to his doom by laying 
down a few dead rats in open places, and visiting them 
on sunny days when they are in an advanced stage of 
deoompositloii. For onr emperor Ukee bis game "high.** 
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Several of tlio larger fritillariea are flyiog. and have 
a way of sunning themselves on spinys of bramble, to 
the great discomfiture of the collector if he makes an 
incautious stroke. The pretty White Admiral (Limen- 
ifii aibjflla) may.be seen fioating down many a wood¬ 
land riding, and if you visit the Cambridgeshire fens 
or the Broads of Norfolk, the much-covetetl Swallow¬ 
tail (PapUio Jiachaon) will give you a long and 
exciting chase before he at last falls a victim to your 
dexterity of hand. On chalky downs you may meet 
with the Marbled White (Arge Golafea) and theSilvdr- 
Btuddrd Blue (Lgama ^^gon), and several of the Hair- 
streaks may be found flitting about low trees. 

As for the moths that are, or ought to be, on the wing. 


their name is simply legion. Use the treacle-pot on every 
dark, quiet evening, and sugar the same trees night 
after night. , For some reason, which I have never been 
able to discover, moths come much more readily to 
trees which have been regularly sugared than to those 
to which the mixture is applied for the first time. If 
a friend accompanies you, never get him to hold the 
lantern while you work the pill-box, as some books re- 
commoad. The one who does the boxing must regulate 
the light, and a very little practice will enable you to 
manipulate the pill-box and lid with your right hand 
alone, wliile you hold the lantern with your left. The 
idea of fastening the lantern to a belt (!), or of hanging 
it round one's neck (If), or, as one sapient work advises. 


strapping it in. front of one's hat (It!), is simply pre- 
po-sterous. 

Only the early riser wUl liave a chance of doifig much 
good at the palings, as the moths fl^xu^ soon as the sun 
shines upon them. But in the cveii^ one miiy often 
find newly-emerged moths on a fen<% busily engaged in 
drying their wMngs. So, too, with CTce-trunks. Light 
is very attractive on dark nights, and many moths 
will come in at the window of the room in which one 
is w'orking. So they used to do with me in my school¬ 
days, and many a nice s^imen have I box^, killed, 
and set as 1 sat preparing my lessons for the morrow. 
It Was a pleasant interlude ; only I am afraid hat my 
exercises suffered in consequence 1 


Etk 8 (“Qculus”).—1. Thanks for your kindly wishes. I 
3. By all means consult an oculist, but you need ' 
have no such gloomy apprehensions. Properly made 
glasses will remedy the defect. 

Hev Laying Irkkoulaiily (A. J. Hammond).—It is 
not always easy to account for this. But w’e should 
try change of diet. Give good grain Instead of these 
doubtful screenings. Spratt's fowl food is also 
capital for causing hens to lay. We have given it a 
good trial, so speak from experience. 

Lkttixg Birds Away (Bobbie Drinkwrater).—If they 
have only been confined a few mouths, w’e should let 
them go in spring. 

Giddiness (A. F. H.)—Too little fresh air. Yon must 
not begin athletics all at once. Do walking daily for 
weeks to tone the system. Take the morning tub. 

Bunions etc. (Cantab).—!. These may be very .serious. 
Painting daily with tlncti'je of iodine and the 
removal of all pressure may do good. If not, consult 
a doctor. 3. Yes, bock numt^r can be had, send 
sLamps to publisher. 

Bad Feeding (R. S. Hosfortl).—You'll kill all your 
birds ; feed not as yon ore doing, but on clean tick 
lieans, wheat, dari, tares, etc. Keep the hoppers full. 
Pigeons should feed themselves, not be fed like hens. 

Short op Wind (L. R Coper).—Don't play football. 
You're not in form. Bead our Health pai>er 8 . 

KiTfEx's Eyes Weak (Robin Hood).— May be caused 
by cold or bad feeding. Fecii on the best, and plenty 
of it. Bathe tl»e eyes with warm (not hot) water 
frequently ; keep In doors. 

Shortness op Bre.ath in Dog (Amicus Canis).—It 
may be more apparent tfian real. Many dog!« pant 
that are quite well. Feed as you are doing, but only 
give gentle exercise for a tims. 




Varicose 'Veins (L. W. Thompsob).-It isn't the 
veins simply showing on the logs when w’alking, 
as dd those of a thoroughbred horse. In the true 
ailment they are in knots and bunches, and painful 

Recommending Dog Fanciers (S. J. Newland).— 
1. We won't do it. 3. If you wish a really good dog 
of any particular breed you must consult an autho¬ 
rity. ' Best bew'are of Leadenhall and Seven Dials, 
etc. 3. You might pick up something you liked at 
the Dogs* Home. 

Himalayan Rabbits (Iloup-la).—Certainly not. IIow 
would you like to be kept iu the dark ? 

Pain Inside (W. L-m).—We cannot say anything 

else but “ Consult a doctor.” Such pains may arise 
from so many different causes. 

Photography (Demonde Butler).—Either of the 
lenses you meutiou w'ould do ; probably the instan¬ 
taneous lens w'ould be the best, unle.s3 3 ’ou use a ^ 
plate or 5 X 4 ; in which case the W.A. woidd be best. 
Get a lens which w'orks at F, 6 or F /8 if it is for instan¬ 
taneous w'ork, You had better consult the makers as 
to wliicii is best for a hand-camera. Either are. of 
course, better than the Instantograpli. If you want 
a “fixed focus” lens you had better get one of 
Fallowfield's “ Facile ” detective camera lenses, from 
Jonathan Fallowfield, 146, Cliariug Cross Road, 
Loudon, w. 

Loco.—1. The link motion must be fitted to both 
cylinders and the excentrics work iu between the 
wheels as shown in the drawings. You must not put 
anything in between the seams when riveting up; 
metal must lie close to metal to make a goo«l job of 
it, and it may nftcrwaitls be well sweatcii iu with 
solder, as described in the irtstructions, which you 
should read again before commencing to build. 

Antiql'a.— Send to 56, Paternoster Row for the back 
numbers you want. 
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Snakes and Liz.^rd (A. W., Har|ow).— 1. The Ani- 
traliuu diamond snake, a memWr of the BQid<r, or 
pythonoid serpents, is usually classified as Morelia 
^lotes^ aoconiitig to the nomenclature of LacApeda 
It Is a dark reptile, almost black as to ground colour, 
but speckled aith white ; and, like most snakes, it is 
white underneath. Its body is long and slender, 
unlike the boas and pythons proper; its bead large, 
flat and angular, and it kills its prey by constriction. 
The carpet snake {Morelia vnriegata) Is found in the 
same country. 2. The lace monitor (Varanus 
tarvis), a fine* species, and Gould's monitor ( Varanus 
gou/di), are both Australian. 3. No species of Coro- 
nella is venomous. Some of them are very fieroe, 
such as Coronella phocai^m, the great black snake 
of Robben Island. 

Pyro.—Y ou cannot prevent prints from fading through 
insufficient washing, but you can tell when they are 
sufficiently washed by taking a small quantity of the 
wosliing water in a tumbler and adding to it a few 
drops 01 the following solution : 

Potassium {jcrmanganate . . 2 grs. 

Potassium carbonate . . ,20 grs. 

Distilled water . . . . .40 fluid ozs. 

This will be of a pinkish colour, and will remain so 
when diluted ; but if it turns greenish or brownish in 
■the washing water, this proves that tlic prints are 
. not washed enough, and that there is Hyposulphite of 
soda present in the water. You must go on washing 
them till not a trace of it is left. 

Microscope (H. P. C.).—Have you seen the articles 
which appeared in parts for November, December, 
1890, and January and February, 1891 (weekly num¬ 
bers 614, 617, 618, 620, 621, 624, 628) ? If not, you 
will find full directions therein. The stuff to mount 
insects In is Canada Balsam, they need no further 
presendng. Very fine tissues of insects are usually 
mounted iu a cell with preservative fluid. 





Rubbing it in.’ —(Dratm for the ^Boy's Oim Paper" by W. Foster.) 


[♦*♦ Our special extra Summer Number is now ready at all booksellers', price Gd. Every boy should endeavour to secure a copy!] 
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A single report awoke the echoes of the valley. 
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CHAPTER VI.—IN THE NICK OF TIME. 

I N his haste to make ready and get away 
after liis son, Mr, McKenzie did not 
notice that Akaitchko was not among his 
followers. But alter they had gone a 
little distance he bethought himself of the 
veteran hunter, whose rare gifts and long 
Experience made him peculiarly valuable 
for just such work as that which they 
now had in hand, and he called a halt to 
inquire, with some anxiety, if any one 
knew what had become of him. 

“ Oh I Akaitchko’s all right,” said Mr. 
Wentzel; “ I saw him riding off to the 
woods on his best horse a few minutes 
after you went over to Fort WedderWne. 
He’s just gone on ahead to try and pick 
up the boys’ trail.” 

“ God grant he may lind it soon ! ” ex¬ 
claimed the factor fervently. “Every 
moment is precious. But hark I isn't 
that the sound of hoofs ? ” 

They were approaching a glade in the 
forest, and distinct upon the still morning 
air came the hoof-beats of a galloping 
horse, and the next moment, as they 
came out into the open, they saw 
Akaitchko bearing down upon them at 
full speed. Reining up his horse with a 
suddenness that threw it back upon its 
haunches, the old Indian, with intense 
excitement expressed in every line of his 
wrinkled face, cried out: 

“ Me found him !—me found him ! ” 
The factor’s heart gave a wild bound 
of joy, and j^asping the Indian’s arm he 
shouted to him as though he were deaf: 

“ Found who ? My boy Archie ? ” 
Akaitchko sjhook his head. “ Not 
Archie, but him trail, certain, sure.” 

Tlie answer was disappointing, though 
it gave grounds for hope, and in a quieter 
tone the factor inquired : 

“ Found his trail ? Where ? Far from 
here ? ” 

“ Not much far,” replied Akaitchko. 
“ Come, I show you,” and, wheehng his 
horse round, he set off in the direction he 
had come. After going about half a mile 
he reached a sort of shallow gidley along 
whose bottom ran a little stream, and 
there in the newly fonned ice, as plain as 
print, were the marks w'hero fom- horses 
had crossed within the preceding twenty- 
four hours. 

By the subtle, incomprehensible instinct 
of his race the old hunter had hit upon 
the truth. 

“ Bad Indians with horses—pick up 
boys—take ’em away—But Akaitchko 
catch ’em, certain, siu'e,” and his face 
darkened into an expression that boded 
ill for the men who had carried off his 
son, if he should ever get his hands upon 
them. 

‘‘Yes, I believe Akaitchko’s right,” 
cried Mr. McKenzie ; “ and as sure as 
I’m alive that scoundrel McDougal is at 
the bottom of this. These Indians, who¬ 
ever they are, will be sure to follow the 
river bank. We must run them down, if 
we kill oiur horses in doing it. Go ahead, 
Akaitchko. You take the lead. We’ll 
keep you in sight, how^ever fast you go.” 

Without waiting for another word 
Akaitchko obeyed, and the others, string¬ 
ing out into a long Indian hie, did not 
allow him to leave them far behind as, at 
a pace possible only for perfect riders, he 
hurried on, making light of the many 
obstacles that crowded the way, and 


would have seriously hindered less daring 
horsemen. 

Know'ing every j’ard of the coimtry by 
heart, .Akaitchko w as able to avail himself 
of many short cuts and helpful detours, 
wdiereby the speed of his party was made 
much greater than that of the men he 
was tracking, and every now and then he 
was encouraged by finding traces of the 
objects of his pursuit. In the excitement 
of the hunt both he and Mr. McKenzie 
w'ere able, in some measure, to forget 
their anxiety about the boys, and through 
the long hours of that day they spoied 
neither themselves nor their horses, until 
at length the coming of night made fur¬ 
ther progress impossible. 

It was very trying to stop when per¬ 
haps they were not many miles behind 
the four mysterious horsemen; but the 
animals were exhausted, and, any way, 
they were more likely to lose ground 
than to gain it by proceeding in the dark. 
So a fire w’as made, a frugal meal of 
pemmican and tea prepared, and then, 
leaving one to take his turn at watching, 
the others rolled up in their bison robes, 
and were soon in slumber deep. 

If the fathers had known that only ten 
miles further on their own dear boys 
were also in camp with their captors, the 
darkest night that ever came to Athabasca 
w-oidd hardly have prevented them from 
rushing forward to their rescue. But 
there w’as no little bird or fairy to tell 
them this, and, wrearied with the fatigues 
and anxieties of the day, they slept as 
soundly as any of their companions. 

For some time after Archie got back to 
his place by the camp fire he felt too 
excited to compose himself to sleep, but 
at length he fell into a deep, dreamless 
slumber, from w'hich he did not aw ake 
until broad daylight. The moment he 
awoke ho looked eagerly about 1 ini, for his 
first thought was : “ Have I succeeded ? ” 

M'ith a delicious thrill of delight he saw 
that he had. Not a horse was to be seen, 
and three of the Indians had disappeared 
also, no doubt in search of the missing 
animals. The fourth Indian was sitting 
sullenly by the fire with his gun across 
his knees, and when he noticed Archie 
moving he pointed it at him, muttering 
something that clearly meant: 

“ If you make any attempt to escape. 
I’ll put a bullet through you.” 

But Archie was not frightened. He 
felt too happy at the success of his scheme. 

‘‘ Don’t look so cross,” he said, with 
a smile ; “ I’m not going to run away, I’m 
just going to get some breakfast.” 

The kettle w as still on the fire with 
some pemmican in it, and, rousing Sawt- 
loulai, Archie proceeded, with his help, to 
scrape it clean. Then, feeling ready for 
anything, he sat down opposite his surly 
guardian to await developments. He was 
quivering w'ith suppressed excitement, and 
apprehensive lest the Quarreller, oV serving 
it, would suspect him of having something 
to do W’ith the disappearance of the horses-. 
But no such notion seemed to enter the 
stolid savage's brain as the minutes slipped 
by and the sun rose higher in the heavens. 

Comfortable in the knowledge of the 
Indian not being able to understand a 
word they were saying, the tw’o boys 
talked freely together. 

“ Now wasn’t my plan a good one ? ” 
asked Archie, triumnhantly. “ Don't you 


see, the moment the horses found them¬ 
selves free they started out for home, and 
the Indians have no more chance of 
catching them than they have of catching 
that bird,” pointing up to a hawk swooping 
swiftly through the air above their heads. 

“ But how do you know the horses 
belonged to the Fort ? ” asked SawTloidai. 

“ Oh 1 that’s easy enough,” replied 
Archie. ‘‘ The Quarrellers hadn’t any 
horses with them w'hen they came, so 
they must have got them at the Fort. 
And then another thing: if father’s on 
our track, and I’m perfectly sure he is, 
he’ll likely as not meet those horses on 
their way back, and that’ll tell him we 
can’t be very far ahead, and he’ll hurry 
on just as fast as he can. You see if he 
doesn’t catch up to us to-day.” 

‘‘ Oh, how I hope he will!” exclaimed 
Sawtloulai. “I w^ant to get back! I’m 
afraid to be with these bad Indians,” and 
the poor little fellow looked as if he were 
ready to burst into tears. 

Archie put his arm about him tenderly. 

“ You will get back, Sawtloulai, never 
fear. The great God up there will take 
care of us both. He won’t let those bad 
Indians do us any harm.” 

His constant companionship with 
Archie, a companionship which extended 
even to his sharing the benefits of the 
factor’s teaching in the winter-time, had 
given this Indian boy a coinprehensioni 
far beyond that of his fellows, and the 
mention of God, the mysterious and all- 
powerful manitoii of the white men, to 
whom Mr. McKenzie prayed so often, 
calmed and comforted him. If Archie 
W’as sure of such help, they would certainly 
get out of all their troubles yet. So he 
set himself to wait in patience. 

Two hours passed, and Archie w as be¬ 
ginning to find the suspense intolerable, 
when there w’as a rustling in the under¬ 
brush to the right, and all three sprang 
to their feet, the Indian with finger u^n 
trigger, and the boys with hearts throbbing 
with hope. But it proved only the other 
three Indians, returning from their un¬ 
successful hunt after the horses. They 
were evidently in the worst of humours, 
and the boys felt cold shivers of apprehen¬ 
sion going down their backs as the angry 
savages regarded them wdth looks whose 
meaning it was not difficult to make out. 
Archie could not help thinking that in 
some way they held him responsible for 
the loss of the horses. 

As they consulted earnestly together 
he thought to himself: ‘‘ Oh! what 
wouldn’t I give to know w’hat they’re 
talking about! ” Had he been able to 
understand the succession of guttmral 
grunts and growls that did duty for a 
language with them, he w'ould have found 
goc^ cause for anxiety. The fact was 
they w’ere in a very serious dilemma. 
They had been bribed by McDougal to 
carry off the boys, their reward being & 
horse, a gun, and a lot of ammunition 
and pemmican apiece. They w’ere all 
the more willing to undertake the jol> 
because they knew two such sturdy lads 
W'ould be w’elcome additions to their tribe, 
and especially the white boy, whoso 
presence would, they thought, bring them 
good luck, and ensure them victory over 
their inveterate enemies, the Eskimo. 
But now’, without horses to carry them, 
what w'ere they to do ? They could not 
get along as fast with their prisoners as 



without thorn, anti if pursuit were beinj? 
made, as was most probable, they would 
be overtaken withoiit fail. Then, if 
caught with the boys in their custody, 
what else could they expect than condi^ui 
punishment at the hands of the eura;;ed 
pursuers ? The simplest way out of the 
dillicultN' seemed to be to make away with 
the boys, and then to scatter into tlie 
wo:)ds, and try and meet a^ain at tlie 
shi>re of (ircat Slave Lake, when all 
danirer of pursuit was over. 

'I'iiis was the plan proposed by the 
oldest of the (piartette, and supported by 
the youn^^est. Ihit happily the others 
were either too tender or too faint of lioart 
to a^rce offhand. They tliou^jlit it would 
l)e better to turn the hoys adrift to shift 
f.)!' tliemselv('s as best they mi‘,dit, and to 
imiko p<)od their own retreat llius unen¬ 
cumbered by their captives. The discus¬ 
sion waxeil warm, and as the minutes 
dra^^j^ed hy, Archie, waitin*' xvith intense 
anxiety for the issue, kept eye and ear 
strained i’l hope of delectiu" some sij^i of 
coming rescue. No Indian surpassed him 
in shari)ne>s of si.i^ht or keenness i>f hear- 
imr. yet notliin;; could he see or hear. 

At len;^uli the eldest Indian, rfcttiu" 
into a pa-'sioM. bmuj^dit the disL“usj,ion 
sudtlcnly to an end hy a tierce whoop, 
and ran to ;;et his ^Min, wliich he had left 
wnipiM'd up in his rohe by the fire. 
Archie t^uessed the nu'aiiinjj: of tliis action, 
and prepared to make a strn^ij^le for liis 
life. At the same moment there came 
from the other side of the valley a sound 
that sent a tlirill of hope to his heart. 
W as it an answerinjj whoop, or was it 
only an eclio ? He did not wait to decide. 
Crvin<j out, “Now, Sawtloulai—for your 
life !” he f?ave his companion a sharp pnsli, 
and with the le.ap of a deer spraii" off in 
tlie direction wdience the sound had come, 
Sawtloulai close at his heels. 

So sudden was the movement tliat they 
had made nearly twenty yards before the 
Indians recovered sufficiently from their 
surprise to start after them. Wdth a 
ferocious j^rimt, the one who had "one for 
his "un took (piick aim at the fugitives, 
and pulled the trigger, but there only 
came the sliarp snap t»f the cap. Dashing 
the gun to tlie ground he darted off after 
the others, uttering another of his awful 
w'hoops. 

It was a magnificent race. Arcliio and 
Sawtloulai were as fleet a pair of boys 
as ever W’ore moccasins, and their pur¬ 
suers men in the prime of life. The 
valley bottom was fairly level, and the 
grass, thick and dry, made a springy 
cushion for the feet. The boys were in 
far better condition than the Indians, the 
latter being much the worse of their late 
‘* drinking match.” For a short distance 
the odds were decidedly with the lads. 
But where and how was the desperate 
struggle to end *? 

Across tlie level the runners sped, and 
up the farther slope whose ascent caused 
their speed to slacken, and brought their 
pursuers nearer. They were already 
losing breath and strength, and little 
JSaw'tloulai, lagging behind, was but a few’ 
yards ahead of the foremost Indian, 
when from above them the whoop that 
Archie’s acute ear had caught a few 
moments before rang out again, and 
mingled w’ith it a gM “ Hurrah ” that 
he knew at once came from his father’s 
throat. He looked up in joy inexpress- 
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iblo. Upon the edge of the slope stood 
; his father and Akaitchko, with guns at 
shoulder. 

” Dow n, Saw tloulai, dow’ii! ” shrieked 
I Arcliie. Instantly the boys dropped to 
I the earth, and at the same moment the 
, two men pulled trigger. There w’as no 
; empty snap of cap this time. A single 
report awoke the echoes of the valley, 

, and the tw'o foremost Indians, each w’ith 
, a bullet in Ins brain, plunged headlong to 
; the ground, w bile their companions turned 
and lied backward in wild dismay. 

I Springing from their horses the two 
men rushed down the slope, and clasped 
I their boys in a passionate embrace. 

I “ Thank God ! thank God ! ” w’as all 
the factor could say, while tears of joy 
streamed dow’ii his cheeks. “ You’re not 
hurt, laddie, are j’ou? ” 

' ” Hurt, father ? ” cried Archie, joyfully ; 

f “ not a bit, only a little out of breath.” 

' As if to make sure that he was correct, 
Mr. McKenzie held liim at arm’s lengtli. 
looked him all over, and then gave him 
another hug. 

" Oh ! Archie lad, but my heart’s light ■ 
, again ! ” he cried. “ Come now’ and tell 
' me all about it.” 

I If not quite so demonstrative, yet no 
less sincere, was the old hunter’s greeting 
' of his favourite son, and Saw'tlonlni 
' almost forgot how’ much lie had suffered 
in his enjoyment of his hither’s unusual 
exhibition of affection. ^ 

Meanw’hile the tw’o Qnarrellers had 
been running for dear life to the cover of 
the forest, and by the time Mr. McKenzie I 
thotiglit of them, had vanished into its 
deptlis. Akaitchko, re-loading his gun, j 
asked if he should follow* them. , 

“No, no,” was the answ’er. “We’ve 
got our boys, and those tw’o,” pointing i 
at the motionless forms upon the ground, 

“ have paid dearly for their crime. That’s 
enough. Let ns cache their corpses, and 
get back to the Fort as quick as w'e can.” 
The two fathers had outstripped the 
I rest of the party in their eager pursuit, 
and it was some little time before the 
other men came up. When they did, the 
I bodies were buried in a huge pile of 
i stones to protect them from the wild 
j beasts, and tlie guns and robes at the 
camp having been gathered up, the 
homew’ard journey was begun, botli 
Archie and Saw’tloulai having horses to 
ride, their rescuers, by great good luck, 
having caught two out of the four of , 
w’hich the Qnarrellers had been so cleverly ' 
deprived. I 

As they rode along together, Archie, | 
with great gusto, and a pleasant sense of 
having borne himself creditably, related 
all that had happened to him since he 
was carried off by the Indians—how he 
had been suddenly seized, and bound, 
and hurried away—how* all that night he ! 
had travelled without rest—how* during 
the following day he had thought out 
the scheme for his owm deliverance, and 
how successful it had proved. The 
factor’s heart glowed w’itli pride at the I 
recital. Truly his wms a son to boast of, j 
and one from whom the very best things I 
might confidently be expected. Such 
courage, such skill, such coolness would 
command success anyw'here. 

“ You are well worth rescuing, Archie,” 
said he, looking fondly at his boy. “ For 
all the trouble you have cost me, you will 
repay me a hundred-fold in due time.” 




“ I hope so, father,” responded Archie. 

, brightly; “and this I’ll piomise yon, that 
I if ever anybody carries yon off I’ll try 
and do as much for you as you have just 
done for me.” 

“ May you never get the chance, my 
boy ! ” said the factor; “ but if Providence 
should so will it, I have no fear but you 
will do your duty.” 

Little did either of them dream that 
(he future held in store for -\rclhe tlie 
opportunity to make good his words, 
which were not indeed spoken in jest, but 
in real earnest, although the event they 
contemplated seemed about as remote a 
possibility as could well be. 

They reached the Fort early the follow¬ 
ing morning, to ho welcomed with tears 
of joy by Mrs. McKenzie, and smiles of 
gladness by Bose-■\Iarie, both of wliom 
.showed in their jnalc faces tlic tolcons of the 
anxious hours of w aiting they Imd spent. 

“Oh! my darling boy,’ cried Mrs. 
^IcKenzie, folding Archie to her breast. 
“What should I have done if you had 
never come back to me!” And Archie 
was not ashamed to return the embrace 
witli interest, in proof of how* deeply lie- 
felt liimself. 

They had a long talk together over the 
matter. Mr. McKenzie's suspicion that 
the factor of Fort Wedderburne was the 
instigator of the attenqit upon Archie 
liad grown into a conviction, and yet 
he could not see his way clearly to bring¬ 
ing the matter home to his rival. He 
now* began to regret tliat he had not 
captured the two Quarrellers who 
survived, and extracted in some xvay 
from tliem the information winch lie felt 
sure they could give. By use of the sign 
language, wliich all Indians use more or 
less, they might have been made to 
understand what was wanted of them, 
and. so long as the bribe w’as big enough, 
there was not much fear of their per¬ 
sistently refusing to reveal the tnitli. 

But it was no use crying over spilt 
milk. In his joy at recovering his son- 
lie had for the moment forgotten every¬ 
thing else, and now the only witnesses 
against McDougal were utterly out of 
reach. Yet he could not deny himself 
the satisfaction of letting the scoundrel 
know* that his part in the matter was 
well understood, even if it could not have 
been proved in a court of justice. So 
taking Archie with him, and accompanied 
hy Mr. Wentzel, he went over to Fort 
Wedderburne that very afternoon. 

They found the factor alone in his 
room, having a good spell with pipe and* 
bottle. There was not much standing, 
upon ceremony in that primitive socl^y., 
and, having knocked at the door, and: 
been ordered in a gruff voice to “come 
in,” they had entered without further 
ceremony. The moment his eyes fell 
upon Archie, the factor started, and a 
guilty flush spread over his face. Then, 
recovering himself by an evident effort, 
he rose from his chair, and invited bin 
visitors to take seats and make them¬ 
selves at home, wliile lie procured some 
more mugs, that they might drink witli 
him. Mr. McKenzie and ^Ir. Wentzel 
exchanged meaning looks as Mr. 
McDougal covered his confusion by 
bustling about the room; and after he 
had brought the mugs, courteously de-, 
dined the proffered w'hisky, saying that 
they never drank at that time of day, 
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Mr. McKenzie then inquired if the 
factor had lost any of his horses. 

“That I have,” exclaimed he. with a 
^l oat show of indignation. “ Those rascal 
Qnarrellers ran away with four of the 
best of them ! ” 

“ The horses were not given them, 
then ? ” asked Mr. McKenzie, meaningly. 

“Given them?” roared McDougal. 
“ Do you think it’s likely I’d waste my 
horses upon such miserable beggars as 
those ? ” 

“ Possibl 3 ' not—although why not 


horses as well as guns ? ” replied Mr. 
McKenzie, looking at him very hard, 
and then continuing, “ But I had a 
reason in asking about the horses.” And 
without more ado he proceeded to tell 
the whole story of Archie’s capture and 
rescue, and how two of the Quarrellers 
had lost their lives. The countenance of 
the baffled rascal during this recital was 
an amusing study. He realised clearly 
that his guilt was knowui, and that the 
three before him had come over for the 
express puiq^ose of letting him know that 


it was known. He longed to rise and 
command them to b© gone, but he was 
shrewd enough to understand that this 
would be a most impolitic proceeding. 
So, keeping himself under control, he 
heard the story out, and then got rid of 
his unwelcome visitors with the best 
grace he could muster, giving vent to his 
pent-up feelings the moment they had 
disappeared in a volley of oaths that 
surpassed anything even he had pre¬ 
viously achieved in that direction. 

(^Tobe continued.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “ BOADICEA.” 

By Geo. B. Pebby, 

Author of “ VkcU Peter't Trutt," “ Corporal Bruce” etc. 


I T was a huge waggon, drawn by a team 
of six great horses, the largest Walter 
had ever seen, whose manes were traced 
in queer fashion and tied at the end of 
each trace with gaily coloured ribbons. 
The waggon contained a massive piece of 
machinery, and the driver, dressed in a 
long white frock, curiously braided and 
plaited in the front and back, bore a long 
whip, which he ever seemed to be switch¬ 
ing around the ears of his great horses, 
yet so gently that they seemed to enjoy 
the sound as it reached them. 

He began to sing, too, as he reached 
the spot where Walter was hiding, and 
added to the effect of his chorus by crack- , 
ing the great whip at regular intervals, j 
He seemed a jolly fellow, as fat and as I 
sleek, and apparently as strong, as tlie 
handsome horses he drove. 

There was something irresistibly invit¬ 
ing in the broad grin that now and then 
lit up his rosy-cheeked face. The boy 
thought he had never seen any one look 
so thoroughly good-natured, as he smacked 
his great whip and sang lustily : 

“ Drive on, my Imls, sing 'whoa! 

Sing wlioa, my lads, -sing wboa ! 

And who can live a life, 

Like we jolly waggoners do I 
We (crack !) jolly (crtick 1 crack I) waggon¬ 
ers DO ! (with a succession of whip cracks). 
We jolly waggoners . . 

The refrain ceased suddenly, for the 
apparition of Walter stepping out of the 
hedge arrested the course of the long whip 
as it was snapped for a further accompani¬ 
ment. 

The driver stared open-mouthed at 
the little fellow for a moment. Then he 
dropped the stock of the whip in his arms, I 
like a musket at “ carry,” and said : 

“ Hulloa, young shaaver! What’s the 
matter wi’ thee ? ” 

“ If you please, sir, is this the road to 
Liverpool ? ’’ 

“ Of course it is, and zeveraJ other 
plaaces bezides avore you gets theer. Art 
on the tramp ? ” 

“ I want to get to Liverpool, sir. Is it 
far?” 

“ ’Bout a matter of thirty-voive mile, I 
reckon. Going theer on shanks’ mare, 
eh ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ ’Tain’t much of a boss vor the job, ' 
said the driver, looking at the little fel¬ 
low’s legs and his well-w’orn boots. “ What 
do ’ee want to go to Liverpool var?” 


CHAPTEB Vn. 

“ Please, sir, I want to go to America.” 

“ Whew’! ” The driver whistled so 
loud and long that he actually woke up 
the sleek, sleepy horses. “ Goin’ to walk 
theer, too ? ” he asked with a broad grin. 
Then catching sight of the tear-stained 
face, he said quickly: “ What be crying for 
—tired ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“ I’ll give ’ee a lift, if thee bain’t rimning 
avaj- vrom no school nor nothing like 
that. . . . You’re all right when you get 
to Liverpool, eh ? Whoa! ” ‘ 

The last word was addressed to the six 
horses, which had plodded on while the 
brief colloquy was taking place. 

“ I’m going a good twenty-zeven of the 
thirty-voive mile. Up with ’ee,” he said, 
as they reached the waggon. “ I’ll get up, 
too, and we'll ride together. Gee up ! ” 

He cracked his long whip and took up 
the unfinished chorus: 

“ Like jolly wagrgouer^ do-o o-o-o-oo ! ” 

The bo}- thanked the generous carter 
for his aid, and that worthy, having the 
chorus off his mind at last, turned to 
Walter and said: 

“ I zee thee hast been cristlin’ (crying). 
Doan’t ’ee do that no mooar. Theer 
bain’t no trouble worth a-cristlin’ vor. 
Theer’s an old ’ooman down to Gorland 
in Staffordsheer wot vrets all the time. 
If I’ve got a job of xnretting or growling I 
turns it over to her. Her’ll do it vor vour- 
pence an hour, and cristle vor two volks 
j vor sixpence. That’s cheaper than 
I worryen’ one’s zelf to death vor nort 
(nothing). Zo I zay, zend the crying to 
the old ’ooman to Gorland, and we’ll do 
the laughing ourzels.” 

There w^as something so jolly in the 
carter’s manner that the boy's spirits rose 
at once. The driver saw' the change and 
laughed heartily. 

“ That’s right; cheer up. Now% art 
hungered ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ I thort zo,” said the waggoner,nodding 
! his jolly head sagaciously. “When I was 
I your age I could eat these six horses for 
dinner, pick my teeth w ith the spokes of 
the w heels, and wonder wdiat time the 
I zupper would be on the table. Oh, I do 
; know' what boys is. I’ve got dree on ’em 
I at home mysel’. You’ll vind a munchen 
i of bacon and some bread imder this heer 
; zeat.” 

Walter made a hearty meal from the 


generous store. Meanwhile the driver 
woke up his horses and paid particular 
attention to keeping the Hies off the 
leaders’ ears with his long whip, so that 
he should not seem to be watching the 
little fellow eat. Nor did he look around 
until Walter, having fully satisfied himself, 
stood lip behind the seat, from which the 
burly waggoner was dining. 

“Wal, young un, hav ’ee had enough?” 

“ Y’^es, sir, thank you.” 

“ Doan’t veel like vretting zo much as 
you did ? The old ’ooman dowTi to Gor¬ 
land ’uU lose a job, I reckon. What’s 
your name, and who be you ? ” 

The boy told as much of his story as 
would accoimt for his presence, but, with 
an unaccoimtable shrinking, did not enter 
into detail, and merely stated that he had 
been going to Liverpool in the company 
of Bobby Ducks, and that he had missed 
him after the carriage had passed. 

In his childish eagerness to reach 
Liverpool Walter gave the impres¬ 
sion that he w ould be all right w'hen he 
arrived there, and the good-natured 
driver’s curiositx' w'as easily appeased. 

“ My n-a-a-me’s Jarge,” he said. (It 
is possible he meant George; at least 
Walter thought so.) He remembered 
having read at some time that “ George 
W'as a homely name, and smacks of fields 
and lanes,” and thought he would have 
called him George, even if he had not 
heard the driver say that that was his 
name. For want of something better to 
say, however, he merely repeated : 

“ Yes, Mr. George.” 

“ Not Mr. Jarge, but Jarge Vry (Frj ), 
and I coom vrom Zummerzet. Times 
was pow'erful hard donn to Milverton, zo 
I coomed up to the Midlands in this parts, 
and hired out to (at) a mop.” 

“A mop, sir?” 

“ ’Es, a mop; a hiring or statty (statute) 
fair, where they hire men and maids vor 
varm zervice vor a year. I hired out to 
a varmer, but left un vor a better job, and 
now I’m a driver, and, as I zaid, I’m 
gwain twenty-zeven mile to Liverpool, 
and you can easily walk the rest of the 
vay. So, gee up! King George! Whoa, 
Prince ! is^ow then, Dolly ! Wake up 
there. Champion! (This to the horses.) 
Tune ’er up, Walter I ” 

“Drive on, my latls, sing wboa! 

For who can live a life 

Like we jolly waggoners do ! ” 

(To be continued.) 
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could comprehend, and 
would not lead to awk¬ 
ward questions, Meta, in 
his tiu’n, endeavoured to 
astonish the orang putih. 
Inggrisland had not a mo¬ 
nopoly of wonders. The 
orang kaya in his youth 
—it was very long ago— 
had been a great traveller 
and head-hunter, and had 
a lot of strange stories at 
his tongue’s end, most of 
them with a strong super¬ 
natural element. The old 
chief was garrulous ; w hen 
once started ho emulated 
a certain familiar brook 
in his desire to “ go on for 
ever.” Perhaps, had he 
known how’ biiefly Boy 
sunmiarised liis long 
yarns, he w'ould have 
curtailed them. In truth 
Bo\’ heard them with 
quiet scorn, often omit¬ 
ting the supernatural 
element altogether. Ho 
naturall3' supposed that 
the Christians would hold 
it in equal scorn with him¬ 
self, knowing that they, 
like the Moslem, are 
“people of the Book,” as 
he expressed it, that is, 
possessed of a Revelation 
from on High, which 
forbade them to believe in the magic and 
evil spirits of the Kaffirs, “ people without 
a Book.” But it was this fact alone, the 
possession of a Sacred Book, thougli 
imperfect, which caused Boy to scorn the 
Dyak legends. He put implicit faith in 
I numberless evil spirits and stories of 
magic art which are sanctioned by his 
own creed, and he did not doubt that 
the Chnstians did the same. Of course 
he w'as unable to comprehend the 
student's love of knowledge for its own 
sake, therefore was unaw^are that the 
most absurd tale of them all had an 
interest for Harry, if not for Jack, quite 
apart from its direct bearing, as tending 
to comprehension of Dyak thought and 
m3 thology. But though the Malay was 
] scornful in a quiet way, he w'as too well 
bred to laugh in the wTong place, or other¬ 
wise moke his contempt very apparent. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—META FINDS A PRIZE, 

AND LOSES ONE. 

EATED round a great fire wdthin a few’ 
feet of the mouth of the cave, Harry 
entered into conversation with Meta and 
Nyait, through Boy. He told the Dyaks 
of many marvels to be seen in England, 
the accounts of which, by the way, were | 
not received wdth open-mouthed credulity. 
Very shrewd, indeed, were some of the old 
orang kaya's comments, as he squatted ' 
on his haunches, with his skinny yellow’ 
arms twined round his bony yellow’ knees, 
the brick-red penang juice staining lips 
and chin,—the jaws moving mechani¬ 
cally even when silent. 

“ Wonderful things in the Tuan's coun- | 
try,” he said. “ I have seen the big boats 
that want no sails. I have seen the guns ! 
that kill almost as far as the eye can see. 1 


Jigging and capering.’ 

I have not seen the snakes that n\n as 
fast as a bird Hies and carry men on their 
I backs ”—Harry had tried to describe a 
I railway train—“I can believe that; but 
' the orang putih are men, they eat as the 
Dyak does, how then do they exist w'hen 
they have no rice—no rice ? ” 

Meta glanced round his audience, whilst 
Boy interpreted, with the air of a man 
who has propounded a poser, which in¬ 
deed it was, to a Dyak. Without rice 
they w’ould die of starvation, probably. 
But Harry w’as not beaten. 

“ We have much money, as Meta know’s. 
Though rice w'ill not grow in England, we 
buy much, and give cloth for it. Rice is 
a white grain; we grow a yellow grain. 
It is not rice, but it is good, and we eat 
it.” 

When Harry had described all the 
wonders which he thought the Dyaks 
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It rather showed itself in an interpretation 
of the supernatural passages in words so 
few as to be comical. 

Meta, in describing a head-hunting ex¬ 
pedition, told, in flowery language and 
at great length, how Singalang Burong— 
the Dyak Mars—descended from heaven 
to sharpen some tribal hero’s jiarang, 
strengthen his arm, and at the same time 
blunt the edge of his adversary’s weapon. 
Boy let him go on to the end—the usual 
decapitation—and thus disposed of the 
episode. 

“ He say aniu help. He enemy kill; 
take head.” 

Boy’s careless interpretation, his use of 
the word antu, was tantamount to com¬ 
paring and confounding Mars with a satyr. 
The great and powerful Singalang Burong 
an antu —an impish spirit ? A greater 
insult could scarcely be imagined. 

“But,” said Harr^’, whom very little 
escaped, “the orang I'ltja has many 
times mentioned Singalang Burong with 
every appearance of respect, if not awe. 
He must be a great somebody or some¬ 
thing ; I can tell by Meta’s tone and 
actions.” 

“Dyaks say Singalang Burong great 
spirit warrior. I think”—here the con¬ 
tempt in Boy’s tone was very pronounced, 
while his flattish nose lifted —“he only 
common antu —fool antu." 

From which verdict there could be no 
appeal in Hertz’s absence, though Wo- 
Sing said he thought Singalang Burong 
was a great Dyak god. He could not draw 
an analogy between him and Mars, as he 
had not been taught ancient mythology 
at the mission school. 

Soon afterwards the ornng JiUgUj who 
talked on in blissful ignorance of the 
nature of the discussion, alluded again 
and again to orang hoentoet. Boy, 
in interpreting, used the same w'ords, the 
first of which the youths, of course, 
understood to mean “man.” At lejigth 
Harry said: 

“ What is the meaning of hoentoet ? ” 

Boy’s deep-set e^^es twinlded; he 
showed all his jetty teeth in a broad 
smile. Wo-Sing’s face was very grave, 
but he appeared to be struggling hard 
to avert an explosion, watching Boy 
narrowly, as if waiting for the cue. 

“ Orang hoentoet man with tail,” the 
Malay answered. 

“ I’ve heard of tailed men before,” 
cried Jack, suddenly becoming alive to 
the conversation. “ Has Meta seen 
them ? ” 

“ He say so, Tuan" 

“ Have you ? ” 

“ No, Tuan." 

“ Do you believe there are such men ? ” 

But Boy did not care to reply posi¬ 
tively either way. He was not sure 
that the orang hoentoet had no existence, 
but perfectly well aware that the Ing- 
gris Tuans at Kuching generally—not 
always—laughed when they were men¬ 
tioned. Therefore he would not commit 
himself. 

“Dyaks believe, Tuan" he said. 
“Many orang laiit same.” 

“ Ask Meta where he saw them, and 
what they are like.” 

Boy asked the questions. The orang 
I'aga answered at great length. The 
IMalay briefly interpreted. As a con¬ 
denser of verbose speech he might have 
been unequalled. 


“ ^leta say go long journey many 
I years ago. Far away from Sarawak go, 
where sun soon after mid-day [south¬ 
west]. Orang hoentoet many see. Tails 
he feel. Stitf as stick be; long as my 
hand. Orang hoentoet sit down, tail he 
go in round hole in seat. He not break 
then.” 

The youths laughed heartily. Boy and 
Bounce joined in. Wo-Sing allowed his 
gradually accumulated hilarity to escape 
—it exploded with the usual sharp 
crack. Every curious listening Dyak 
within hearing, including Meta himself^ 
also laughed, simply because the orang 
jjutih set the example.* 

At ail early hour in the morning the 
youtlis went out with their strong body¬ 
guard of Dyaks. Both Meta and Nyait 
accompanied them. 

“ Tapongs again. Jack? ” said Harry, 
as they entered the jungle. 

“ By all means. You remember when 
we saw the Ophiophagus Mr. Hertz 
said : ‘ Boys, we’ve got to kill that snake- 
eater.’ Now we’ve got to find that 
‘ blue ’ orchid. There’s no ‘ ’ in it; 

we’ve got to do it.” 

“ I hope there mayn’t be,” said Harry, 

“\\hen the cap’n sings out ‘Aloft! ! 
Furl all! ’ ” said Bounce, “it’s got to be | 
done, if the wind’s blowin’ great gims. j 
Now this ’ere place gets familiar like. 

I can a’most see the werry tree as the 
blue awkard were a-growing on-” 

“ Where—where ? ” interrupted Jack. 

“ In me eye, M aster Jack ; inme eye. 
It were a big slick stem with no monkey 
swings about it ”—Bounce meant creepers 
j —“ Thinks I to ineself, ‘ What a capital 
' mainmast you’d make, pared down a 
j bit! ’—a goodish bit, of course. I measures 
I it with my eye, an’ theer, on a branch, 
about the first branch on the tree, I 
sees the awkard with the blue flowers ail 
a-hanging down. If I’d only known as 
it was a awkard an’ worth a heap o’ 
money—if I’d only known o’ this ’ere 
jaunt,” bobbing his head to give point 
to his words, “ I’d a chipped a bit off a 
tree every twenty yards or so betwixt 
here an’ Sirambow ! Why, I’d me 
I cutlass at me side as handy as could 
I be.” 

I "If," laughed Harry, “ w^e could only 
see that capital mainmast, we’d have it 
rigged with a bamboo ladder very soon, 
wouldn’t we. Jack ? ” 

“ We w ould. Fire away! Boy, look 
j for a smooth tapong, w’ith no monkey 
I swings about it.” 

I Ah, the thousands of trees that an- 
I swered more or less to that description ! 

The tapongs, perhaps by reason of their I 
! great height without a branch, are more I 


« T)i<? Dyaks, Malays, and some Europeans in the Far 
East, firmly believe in the existence of the men with 
tails, a missing link of the Darwinian theory. Carl 
Hock, a recent Bornean traveller, heard of them so fre¬ 
quently that he endeavoure<i to find them. Having 
been informed that they live<i in the dominions of the 
Sultan of Passir, near Banjermassiu. on the south¬ 
west co;ust, ho scut an embassy to the monarch with 
a request to forward two or tliroe of his orang boentort 
for the traveller’s insp«x'tion. The Sultan was greatly 
enraged; the messenger had to flee for Ids life. Tli’o 
only orang hoentoet the monarch was acquainted with 
were liis own personal attendants—hisfollowers, literally 
his *' tall-mcu.’’ To demand these was a gross insult. 

It has been suggestet.1 that the belief liad its founda¬ 
tion iu the custom of several of the interior tribes wlien 
on Avarlike cxiMjditions wearing jackets of tiger cat’.s 
skin, witli the tail hanging down behind. But it is not 
worth while to seek tlie explanation of a fanciful notion 
which has prevaile<I, .at one time or another, amongst 
every race of maukiiiJ probably—our own include'! 


I free from creepers than any other forest 
I giant. 

I Meta’s presence with the Orchid Seekers 

; was apparently owing to a little jealous 
I feeling. Orang ’kaya of Sirambau thougdi 
' he was, he seemed envious of Nyait. 
Probablj^ the latter had been boasting of 
the flowers he had found for the orang 
putih, and Meta thought, having good 
I eyesight, that he might be equally useful. 

I He peered about, poking his withered 
I face into all sorts of odd corners—likely 
I spots for orchids all the same—parting 
j bushes with his skinny arms, and cr3’ing 
I “ Tuan!" in a cracked voice on the 
j slightest provocation. Colour of any kind 
set his tongue wagghig; and one may 
imagine how often it wagged when it is 
[ considered that flowers grew and 
bloomed in the clearings of that Bidi 
jungle much as they do in a hothouse 
here. Jack got rather tired of answering 
Meta’s call, running up in haste to find— 
not nothing, a beautiful flower almost 
always, but far, very far from “ ploonder” 
often. 

Presently Meta called “ Tuan ! Tuan ! 
Tuan!" three times, and again “ Tuan ! ” 

“ Shan’t go,” said Jack, bluntly. “ It’s 
another case of ‘ Wolf.’ ” 

“ I shall,” said Harry ; “ he’s found 
Bomethmg this time.” 

“ Oh, yes, he always has. It would be 
difficult not to find something here.” 

But Harry turned and walked back 
quickly. Meta, forgetful of his dignity, 
skipped to meet him, cutting extraordinary 
capers in bis excitement, hopping first on 
one yellow leg, then on the otlier, while 
the brass anklets and bracelets clashed 
and tinkled, and the blade of the spear he 
carried bobbed up and dowm like that of 
a lancer trotting. Clutching Harry’s arm 
with his bony fingers, he hauled the 
youth—willing enough—through a huge 
rhododendron one mass of crimson 
blossoms, halting before an orchid. Down 
went the spear-head horizontally, pointing 
towards the plant. 

“ Grand ! ” cried Harry, “ lovely ! 

‘ Heavenly! ’—as Mr. Hertz would say.” 
Then to show that he appreciated the 
“ find,” he also began to dance and cut 
odd capers. Well, if Mrs. Rider could 
have been spirited to that jungle to see 
that witch-hke old chief and her younger 
son jigging and capering opposite to each 
other, with the sharp spear in appa- 
j rently dangerous proximity to the 
youth’s chest, she would have thought 
both had temporarily lost their senses, if 
she had not imagined something infinitely 
more dreadful. Meta was decidedly un¬ 
canny-looking, and one might easily have 
supposed that a humorous old cannibal 
was amusing himself by prodding a 
prisoner with a spear to make him dance— 
and tender. 

The orang haya's comical aspect sent 
Harry into a fit of laughter, iu wEich 
Meta joined. 

“ Hullo ! ” cried Jack, at a distance. 
“What has he found ? ” 

“ Ploonder, this time,” Harry answered, 
bursting out anew. 

Jack ran up, crashing through the rho¬ 
dodendron. “ Why—w'hy—surely you’re 
not laughing at that ? It’s lovely ! ” 

“ Indeed we are not,” answered Harry, 
checking his mirth. “ I was laughing at 
Meta. Meta was laughing at me. Isn't 
that so, you jolly old brick ? ” 
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The orumf Iniftj r^'riiinod, and iniine- 
diatfl.v iissiiiin-il las most <li;,aatio<l aspect, 
lie had acNer been called a “jolly old 
brick" iM-fore. That, however, which he 
certainly did not understand, had not 
caused tin' sudden assumption of dignity. 
A dozen curious Dvaksha*! followed Jack, 
and Mrta was too wise to act the buffoon 
before his clansmen. 

“ \Vhat do you call it ? " Jack asked. 

“ A riiolfrnopsiji. Isn’t it a beauty ’? 
liOok at the purple and white petals, and 
the violet-pur])le three-lobed lip. .\nd 
look at th(‘ pale purple column ! AVhat 
do you think it’s like?" 

“ An elepliant's trunk. The leaves are 
verv pretty, too. More excitement for Mr. 
Hertz." 

The plant (Phtil. Lowii) fp*ew on a low 
branch, close to the trunk ; indeed, it g^rew' 
partly on the trunk—a tuft of five dark 
green leaves, spotted and blotched w itli 
purple. From the tuft rose a slender 
purple tliover-spike, bearing sixteen blos¬ 
soms, an inch and a half across. Sepals 
and petals white, ffushed with purple; 
three-lobed lip, rich violet-purple, the centre 
lobe darker than the others. The apex of 
the column pale purple, shaped like an 
olephant’s trunk ; as Jack had remarked, 
“ ploonder " indeed ! 

“ Ask Meta what he tliinks of his 
find ? Where’s Boy ? ” the youth went 
on. 

Boy came up at that moment, and asked 
the question. 

“He say good, Tuan —heafenly ! “ Boy 
had borrowed the word, pronunciation 
and all, from the Collector. The youths 
laughed again. “ He say find plenty— 
more you carry—more all Dyaks 
carry." 

“ Tell him to fire away, then," said 
Jack, removing the PhaltcnopsU from the 
tree. 

Very soon Meta was poking and prying 
about again. When next he called 
“ Tuan ! " Jack did not ignore liim. The 
orang kaga was very successful that 
day. He discovered two lovely Ca'logenea 
and a splendid Calanth^, which, with 
other pretty things, were safely borne to 
the cavern. 

Bay after day the youths went out, 
generally accompanied by both the orang 
kaya and his agile son, who thoroughly 
enjoyed the occupation, as, indeed, did 
everybody. They left the cavern early 
in the morning, retui’ning about four in 


the afternoon. After that hour it fre- 
(luently rained. They found much 
“ploonder," amid great excitement, of 
course. I.ike the Collector, the youths 
were able to go into ecstasies half a dozen 
times a day OAer every grand plant 
they discovered— Acridcs^ Dcjidrohiuma, 
l*hal(rn(tj)sU\ Cymbidiums, Cypripe- 
diumn, specimens of all of whicli were 
added to the store. I^e sure no tajyong 
tree, wdietlier free from “ monkey swings " 
or clothed witli creepers to the branches, 
escaped scrutiny when tliey came across 
it, but day after day passed without the 
discovery of the chief oliject sought. That 
would have driven them wuld with de¬ 
light. 

As no Chinamen appeared in the beau- 
, tiful valley of Ihdi, the youths began to 
I hope that danger w-as past. Anxiety there 
was, but most especially on the Collector’s 
account. Still, they had such faith 
in his courage and resource, that they felt 
almost sure no harm would befall him. 
For themselves they had no fear, they 
, were well protected: but they never left 
I the cavern without a strong garrison. On 
! dry evenings they went hunting; the wet 
; ones were passed in pleasant conversation 
wnth the Byaks. Strange indeed was 
1 some of the information they gleaned, 
j especially when they conversed on natu- 
I ral history. Meta, in his jungle rambles, 

* had seen the most extraordinary crea¬ 
tures, at least the descriptions were extra¬ 
ordinary. He spoke of scarlet monkeys, 
of a rat w'ith a feathery tail—this queer 
animal amused them very much : they 
imagined that Meta had devised it as a 
I “ set-off" against the railw'ay train, until 
Wo-Sing assured them that the Hajah 
had a stuffed one. The China “ boy " de¬ 
clared that it w'as very like a rat, with a 
curled-back tail of feathers. 

I On the sixth day after the Collector’s 
I departure, the youths went out as usual 
! W'ith their body-guard, crossing the valley 
j' in the direction of Sirambau. Meta was 
j as anxious as ever to distinguish 
i himself, but seemed unlucky. He 
found nothing of value. At lunch-time, 
however, while the youths and Bounce 
were eating their rice puddings, with a 
I nice fish provided by Wo-Sing os a treat, 

I the orang kaya stole aw'ay, on discovery 
j bent. Nyait w'oited a moment, then 
' slowdy rose and followed him. 

, Presently Meta ran back, crying, 
j “ Tuans ! Tuans ! " 

(7b he continued.) 


“ More plunder." said Jack, rising at 
once. Hurriedly tlie Orchid Seekers fol¬ 
lowed the old chief, crashing through the 
undergrowth until they came 4 o a huge 
trunk on the ground, crumbling to decay. 
On such logs orcliids love to grow', as the 
youths were well aware. iMany a grand 
plant htu\ they rified from a prone mon¬ 
arch of the forest. But here was none. 
The trunk was not bare—indeed, it w'as 
completely clothed with creeping and 
climbing things innumerable. But the 
youths expected to find an orchid. So, 
apparently, did Meta. He stared, and 
rubbed his eyes, and stared again. Then 
he talked volubly in Byak, staring harder 
than ever. Boy laughed. So clid Wo- 
Sing. They understood the old chiefs 
rather angi-y remarks. 

“ What is it. Boy ? " Jack asked. 

“ He say pretty fiow'er grow; no grow 
now'. Antu took it.” 

The orang kaya peered about as if he 
fancied he had brought the youths to the 
WTong spot. Then he again approached 
the log, examining it closely. Suddenly 
he uttered a loud cry, pointing to a par¬ 
ticular place with his spear. 

It W'as evident that an orchid had been 
tom away very recently. The place w'as 
bare, except for a few broken roots. Boy 
laughed louder than ever, and glanced 
overhead. Jack saw' the momentary 
glance, and also looked up. On a low' 
branch sat Nyait, nursing an orchid. The 
joker had followed his father into the 
jungle, and when the old man’s back was 
turned, had stolen the prize ! 

Everybody roared except Meta. In 
the midst of the uproar a voice in front 
hailed them in Byak. In the silence that 
foUow'ed the approach of several persons 
could be heard. The Byaks rushed away 
at once to meet them. Hurrjdng forward, 
the youths found their body-guard gath¬ 
ered round the man w'ho had accompanied 
the Collector, talking excitedly. 

“ Boy, ask what new's of the Tuan 
Besar } " cried Jack. 

Boy stepped forward, but before he 
could utter a w'ord of Byak the bushes 
beyond parted, and Paham appeared, w'ith 
his rifle on his shoulder. A word in Ma¬ 
lay, and Boy jo3'fully shouted : 

“ Tuan Besar here ! ” 

The Byaks fell back right and left as 
the Collector emerged from the jungle, 
looking tired, but apparently in the best 
of health. 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n.. 

Author of “ The Cruise of the Snoubird," “ Our Home in the Silver West," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—THE BATTLE—BURSTING BOMBS—A 


T he season of the year was what we call I 
the dead of w'inter at home, and as | 
Christmas was drawing very nigh, Zach 
had determined to surpass himself in the 
noble art of cookerj'. 

They were going to have stewed pigeons 
for dinner, a roast opossum, witn pork 
fixings, os the old skipper called them, a 
crab, hams, and firuit, in fact a dinner fit 


for a king. But consternation for a time 
seized even bold old Zach when Jack 
returned and reported the arrival of 
savages. 

“They may be here at any moment," 
Jack said, “though I went a long way 
about, and even crossed the water to de¬ 
ceive them." 

Zach soon recovered his sang-froid. 


PANIC. 

“Could you hear the varmint cornin’ 
up behind you ? " he asked calmly. 

“ No," said Jack. 

“ Well, I reckon I’ll have time to save 
! the larder. These naked fellows ain’t 
goin’ to do old Zach out of a Christmas 
dinner—not if old Zach knows it." 

And off he set, and in a few minutes 
returned with quite a load of good things. 
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that by-and-by would have been cooked 
in the cave. Placing theae down he went 
off again, and when he came back he was 
loaded np with cooking utensils. 

“ Now then, Jack Ross,” he said, “ let 
us fortify.” 

In less than an hour the ladders were 
taken inboard, the barricades all strength¬ 
ened, rifles and ammunition and re¬ 
volvers placed handy, and Castle Hill in 
a condition to stand either battle or siege. 

“It do seem tantalising, though,” Zach 
said, “ just as things were a-movin’ on so 
pleasant; plenty o’ good food and plenty 
o’ speciments. But let ’em come. Let 
the cannibals just pop a head over the 
barricade, and I’ll drap ’em fast enough, 
one down t’other come on.” 

“And noWj” he added, “we’ve fortified 
the camp, let us fortify the inner man. Oh, 
I doesn’t believe in fightin’ on an empty 
stomach.” 

So down they sat and made an excellent 
luncheon. Jack Skye of course was not 
forgotten, nor was another friend of our 
hero’s. This was a wonderful cockatoo 
he had caught while young, and tamed. 
The bird could not o^y dance and sing, 
but talk and whistle tunes. His sole faiUt 
was that every now and then he gave vent 
to a startling scream that would not have 
disgraced an American Indian in his war¬ 
paint. Jack was very fond of the bird, 
and the bird of him. 

The forenoon wore away with painful 
slowness, but the sea lay imder a dreamy 
haze, and all the woods were as silent and 
still as if nought save peace and love 
could dwell within their cool depths. 

Yet at that very moment a dozen armed 
savages were scouring the island, intent 
on slaughter, heads, and blood. 

The old skipper, smoking his pipe, sat 
quietly at the door of the sago-pahn hut 
preparing his “speciments,” and evidently 
thinking about nothing else in the wide 
world. 

Jack Skye was sound asleep on the 
sandy floor. His master lay near him 
trying to study. Since his arrival on the 
island, now nearly a year ago. Jack had 
tried hard to overcome his spirit of pro¬ 
crastination, often punishing himself by 
abstaining fi:om food when he had been 
delinquent. To some extent he had 
managed to conquer his w'eakness and 
had made fair progress with his studies. 
But to-day, who could blame him if he did 
not really know which end of his book 
was uppermost ? 

It must have been well on towards three 
o’clock, when suddenly Jack Skye sprang 
up and rushed towards the barricade, 
uttering a series of angry barks so quickly 
that they almost resolved themselves into 
a long savage howl. 

The cockatoo yelled at the same time. 

“ Come on, come on,” cried the bird. 
“ Give me sugar-cane. Give me sugar¬ 
cane.” 

An answering yell came from the 
woods beneath—a scream of almost 
demoniacal fierceness, and our heroes 
knew that their stronghold was found 
out. 

Zach laid down his specimens. Jack 
threw away his book, and both stood to 
their guns by the barricade. They had 
fotir rifles in all, and three six-chambered 
revolvers, and Zach never doubted his 


ability to give a good accoimt of the 
cruel foe. 

“ Soon’s a head appears,” he said, “ I’ll 
drap ’im I ” 

A fierce rush was now made up the 
green slope towards the first barricade, 
which, shortly after, the enemy was seen 
to mount. 

This part of the fight was of but short 
duration. The report of two rifles fired 
almost together rang out on the still air, 
and one savage fell. 

This was evidently a hotter reception 
than they had bargained for, and they 
retired helter-skelter to hold a coimcil of 
war and consider the situation. 

Meanwhile the besieged stood on the 
alert for the next onset. 

It was not long in coming. But so 
stealthily did they now approach the first 
barricade, that they had mounted it and 
! were rushing on to the next before either 
I Zach or his companion had time to level 
I a rifle. 

i Zach made a dash now for the re¬ 
volvers. Spears were being thrust over 
the barricade, so that the battle was 
really hand to hand, and both defenders 
had narrow escapes. 

In the hand of the tall Yankee, how¬ 
ever, those six-shooters did severe 
execution. Another savage threw up his 
arms and fell, and fully half a dozen 
must have been wounded. 

High over the shouting and din of the 
fight, it was strange to hear the eldritch 
screams and wild laughter of the 
cockatoo, while she danced a mad medley 
in her cage. 

The enemy had enough of it for a time, 
and made a speedy retreat, carrying the 
dead native with them. 

The place they thought was defended, 
not only by a score of armed whites, but 
by a grey evil spirit and a white demon 
as well. 

It is needless to say that Jack Skye 
represented the grey spirit, and the 
cockatoo the white. 

No more fighting was thought about 
by the foe for the present. In fact, they 
drew off towards the beach, luckily for our 
heroes going nowhere near to the cave 
where the boat was hidden. 

From their vantage ground on Castle 
Hill, our friends could plainly see them 
rushing about the sands and gesticulat¬ 
ing. Presently several of them rushed 
down towards the sea, waving their arms 
wildly in the air. 

“ The savages can see their boat 
a-coming,” said Zach. 

This was true, for presently it was 
visible, as it rounded the bend of the 
island. 

The great black tall-prowed gondola 
was soon run upon the beach, and the 
crew landed. There was further gesticu¬ 
lating, and much pointing with spears 
towards Castle Hill, and now and then a 
little rush towards the trees was made by 
some of the more daring; but as the time 
flew on better counsels seemed to prevail, 
and presently thej^ were aU seen squatting 
in a ring on the sands, smoking short clay 
pipes, which, from the very colour of the 
smoke, Zach rightly guessed contained 
only the coarse native rank tobacco that 
grows on some of these islands. 

The head-hunters sat in conclave for 
quite a long time, but as soon as the smi 
began to decline in the west they sprang 


to their feet almost simultaneously, and 
it was evident that something had at last 
been decided upon. In all probability 
the whole situation had been discussed, 
and a plan of action laid down, and it was 
very unlikely indeed that they would 
allow themselves to be defeated, when so 
much inducement existed to fight and to 
win. White men’s heads to hang in 
their boathouses, white men’s flesh to 
eat, white men’s goods to become theirs, 
and the pleasme, if not actual glory, of 
shedding white men's blood 1 

They were busy enough now, as if to 
make up for their previous pleasant leth¬ 
argy. Dry wood was gathered from the 
bush, and piled upon the sand till one 
immense heap appeared large enough to 
roast an ox upon. 

It was not an ox, however, they were 
looking forward to roasting. 

“ The cruel savages expect ‘ wild 
pig ’ to-night,” said Zach, quietly; “now 
I reckon they’ll be consid’ably diser- 
pinted.” 

“ And what is ‘ wild pig ’ ? ” asked 
Jack, shuddering. 

“ Why, you and me for instance. But 
bustle a^ut, sonny. Load all the six- 
shooters, and the rifles. I guess I’ve got 
summat else to do.” 

For the next half-hour Zach was very 
busy indeed. 

He was making bombs, only two, but 
they were bouncers, and if they did not 
kill any one they w’ould most effectually 
scare not a few, and this was precisely 
what the old skipper desired. He w'ae 
very much averse to shedding more blood 
than necessity sternly demanded. 

The bombs were simply a sort of large 
maroon ; the gunpowder w’as contained in 
bottles corded round. The cords were 
drawn very tight in a peculiar way, and 
the w'hole W’as covered with parina putty 
which hardened in half an hour. Each 
bomb had a time fuse. Time five 
seconds. 

But there was more wnrk for Zach yet 

And the thoughtfulness of his next act 
showed that this old Yank’s head was 
screwed rightly on. The night, from six 
o’clock up till nine, would bo intensely 
dark, but after this there would be a 
flood of moonlight over sea and over land. 
Zach guessed rightly, therefore, that these 
spear-armed savages would choose the 
very dark hours in which to attack the 
castle once more, and finally. 

How the fight would end, or who 
should be the victors, he could not tell. 
He was going to do all in his pow’er for 
self-protection, and leave the rest in the 
hands of that kind Providence to whom 
he had trusted all his life, for verily the 
old man’s faith was hke that of a little 
child. So Zach manufactured an im¬ 
mense torch from candletree nut and 
the fibre of the cocoanut, one that would 
burn for hours. 

All being now ready, Zach once more 
served out provisions, as he phrased it, 
and although Jack Ross’s heart was 
heavy with the thoughts of impending 
evil, he managed, at his companion’s sug¬ 
gestion, to eat a fairly good meal. 

There w’ere no thoughts of impending 
evil, or any other sort of evil in Jack 
Skye’s mind, and he made a very hearty 
dinner indeed. So did the cockatoo, who 
received a handful of finiit, and was per¬ 
mitted as usual to leave his cage. 
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The result of this liberty will be seen 
presently. 

Zach had been on the war-path before, 
and he knew from experience that the 
savages would not commence the attack 
until at least an hour after nij^htfall. 

What a weary, anxious hour this was I 
The stars w’ere twinklin" here and there 
in rifts of blue sky; there was not a sound 
in all the wooded island to break the 
st.illno^Q, except thf' sob of the breaking 
waves, and now RJid then the melancholy 
cry of an owl as it flew over the fort. 

Neithor Zach nor his companion spoke. 
What the thoughts of the former were I 
know’ not, but Jock w’as thinkiu" of his 
mother and father and Ella in India, and 
of the happy days he had spent in that 
lovely Shetland isle w’here dwelt his uncle 
in his bonnie home. How’ he would have 
liked to have been there just then! 

Hark ! 

Zach’s quick ear had heard some 
branches crack. 

“ They come I ” he said. “ Be ready, 
Jack. Trust in Heaven, and be brave.” 

As he spoke he lit his jp-eat torch, and 
stuck the pole to which it was attached 
at one corner of the second barricade, its 
red li^dit quite Hoodin^ the space outside. 

A moment more and a dork head or 
two appeared above the first barricade. 
Ban", ban", went Zach’s double-barrelled 
ride, and ban" w'ent Jack’s. 

The shouting that followed w’as terrible 
and terrifying. 

The savages were working themselves 
into frenzy, the result of which was pre¬ 
sently seen, for they clambered over the 
barricade cn masse. 


“I’ll give the fellows a bomb. 
Jack.” 

I Zach spoke as coolly as if he’d been at 
! breakfast, instead of face to face with an 
implacable foe. “ Keep popping aw’ay, 
boy.” 

At that very moment, with a startling 
scream, the cockatoo llew’ on to Jack’s 
shoulder. “ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ” he yelled. 
“Sugar, sugar, sugar, ha! ha! ha!” 

. Ajod the great bird clapped its w’ings and 
screamed again. 

The space between the tw’o barricatles 
W’as now dark w’ith the furious savages, 
and at that moment Zach’s bomb de¬ 
scended. 

It burst W’ith the roar of an Armstrong 
gun, and, though killing no one, the force 
of the explosion mowed the cannibals 
dow’n as wind levels grass. 

“ Scray 1 Scray ! ” screamed the bird. 

Panic seized the blacks, and next 
moment they were dying pell-mell back 
over the barricade. 

But the strangest part of this battle- 
story has still to be told. 

Jack Skye had been prospecting on his 
own account, and had found out a nice 
little hole in the upper barricade through 
w’hich he could pop, and just such another 
under the lower one. The bursting of 
that awful bomb had somewhat discon¬ 
certed him, else there is no doubt he 
would have been in the melee at the 
beginning. But now there was a lull, 
and this was Jack Skye’s opportunity; so 
while the savages were in full retreat out 
' he popped, and the first intimation his 
master had that his pet had escaped was 
I obtained from hearing Jack barking and 

{To he continued.) 


snarling, and the natives yelling, down 
beneath the lower barricade. 

Now’ Jack Ross was altogether a queer 
boy, and ho dearly loved his dog—I care 
little for a boy w'ho does not love his dog 
—Jack w’ould have gone through fire and 
water for his little favourite, and to think 
that he was now being beaten to death 
by those awful savages was more than he 
could stand. 

“ Oh, my doggie ! my doggie ! ” he cried 
in anguish. In less time than it takes 
me to tell it. Jack Ross had clambered 
over first one barricade and then the 
other, and stood for a moment or tw’o in 
the very midst of the enemy. 

“ Scray ! Scray ! ha ! ha! ha! ” laughed 
and screamed the cockatoo, wdio still 
clung to his shoulder. 

This was altogether too much for those 
superstitious natives. 

Much to his ow’n astonishment, Jack 
Ross beheld in the glare of the torchlight 
a dark confused mass of human anatomy, 
that seemed chiefiy composed of legs and 
arms, rush hurtling dow’n the grassy 
slope and finally vanish in the darkness 
beyond. 

And high over their frightened yelling 
and shouting could be heard Cockle’s 
w ild “ Scray ! Scray ! ” and that eldritch 
laugh, “ Ha ! ha! ha! ” 

Jack Ross W’as alone and safe. 

Jack Skye was in his arms. 

The battle was over and victory won. 
Then Polly stooped down and kissed her 
master lovingly on the ear and said so 
coaxingly, 

“ Polly w’ants a bit o’ sugar.” 

And I do think Polly deserved it. 
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“ 4 in’t it just prime ! ” cried Podgy Smith, 
uA. removing his fat fingers from his mouth 
to duly emphasize this fine flow of language, 
‘•/can enjoy this ! ” 

“ Prime, is it ? ” grumbled Jack Brag. “ I 
call it beastly I ” And Jack actually paused 
in the middle of a game of one, two, ^ee.* 
The subject alluded to was the English¬ 
man’s topic, the weather. It was ever 
thus. However variable our climate may 
be, and is, some one is sure to be unsuited. 
When science has parcelled out the weather, 
and confined certain fixed temperatures to 
a given area, we shall be able to take our 
choice. 

Now each of us had expressed himself 
according to his sense of enjoyment. “ One 
man’s meat, etc.” In reality the weather, 
for the time of year, was all that could be 
desired. It was the first week in December, 
and we were looking forward to the Christ¬ 
mas holidays with varied feelings. Some 
(the majority) with gladness: others (myself 
in particular) with sadness. I will explain 
this in its proper place. 

Frost had set in with severity. It con¬ 
tinued a week, and the last half-holiday had 
been spent skating. Many were the plans 
for the succeeding one—never to be put into 
practice. On the Friday evening a heavy 
bank of cloud had swept down from the 
north. Soon a heavy fall of snow was fast 
blotting out the familiar landscape. When 
morning dawned, a white mantle lay on the 
ground several inches in depth. It was soon 
after going out into the snow-covered play¬ 
ground that Podgy Smith and Jack Brag 
gave forcible utterance to their feelings. The 
subject was duly descanted upon. Podgy 
being the only boy “ suited.” It may have 
suited us, if we had been as fat as Podgy. 
It is no joke to have to kick one’s ‘‘toes’* 
together in a narrow bit of playground, or sit 
disconsolate in a cold schoolroom. It did 
' not improve our tempers. We tried snowball¬ 
ing, and Jack and Earlswood came to blows 
over it. Each champion had his supporters; 
they were about equally divided. A general 
was on the eve of breaking out, when 
Dr. Strong called ; ‘‘ School I ” 

‘‘All right! ” said Jack, “I’ll have it out 
during recess, see if I don’t.” 

Grefin was late that morning. He ex¬ 
plained to the Doctor the snow had delayed 
him. This was true ; but not in the sense 
understood by our learned principal. Green 
entered into details immediately we went 
for our recess. Something in his story 
interested us, and that little “ difference ” 
just alluded to was allowed for a few 
minutes to remain in abeyance. He told us 
how a number of village boys had thrown up 
a barricade across the street, and were hav¬ 
ing fine fun. He stopped to look on—that 
was the reason he was late. 

“ Tell you what, Earlswood,” said Jack, 
suddenly, “ if the Doctor will give permis¬ 
sion, your party shall have two hours’ grace 
to go out into the cricket field and prepare 
what defence you like; at the end of that 
time we’ll come and snow you ouV' 

“ Agreed ! ” cried Earlswood and his party. 


® This game was iutrotluced by Lemon. It Is rather 
good for getting up one’s ciroulation on a cold morn¬ 
ing. Two boys face each other. One advances his 
leh toe until ft encounters the other’s right too. Tlien 
one, two, three is countwl, and each boy takes a like 
number of short steps, harping on (hn sam* ground. At 
what would be the fourtli step the toes are again 
advanocfl. It will be fouml each bop'» leg hat changeii. 
Exactly 1 So the game continue.s ad lib. And, as Dr. 
Lynn would say, “ That is how It's done ! ”—B. F. 


THE BOYS OF BIRCHWELL HALL 

By Burnett Fallow. 

X.—SNOWED OUT. 

vociferously, more, I believe, at the prospect 
of a change than a “ row.” 

Immediately after dinner Jack asked the 
Doctor’s permission to repair to the cricket 
field, to engage in a friendly bout at snow¬ 
balling. Not only was permission readily 
granted, but the principal deigned to take 
considerable interest in the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings I The day-boys, too, entered into the 
fun. Green enlisted himself under Jack’s 
banner, but the others, understanding they 
would be behind a barricade, took sides with 
Earlswood. At least, so we construed it. 

Old James’s tool-house, much to his dis¬ 
gust, was invaded by Earlswood’s party, 
headed by Dr. Strong. Spades, shovels, 
etc., were handed out, and away trooped the 
“ defenders ” to construct the fort, barricade, 
or any defence their strategetic brains might 
invent. You see, half the fun was in not 
knowing what to expect when we prepared to 
attack. 

Nor were we idle. Ammunition had to 
be made; conveyances provided; and here 
again the Doctor came to the fore. A 
number of baskets and old boxes were forth¬ 
coming; and by the time the two hours’ 
grace had expired we sallied forth, the 
Doctor’s last words being an injunction to 
keep our tempers, which, it will be remem¬ 
bered, had been lost early in the day. 

I suppose I had better say we were armed 
to the teeth. Jock had a basket filled with 
well-kneaded snowballs, which he would 
have to put on the ground each time he 
“fired.” Podgy had a great metal tray, 
which he had converted into a sledge, with a 
piece of cord to throw over his shoulders to 
ull it by. A large bath, which would not 
old water, was rigged up on similar lines, 
and four boys were told off to effect the 
transit to the field. The others had baskets, 
boxes, buckets, just what came to hand. 
Jack declared we had enough “ pepper ” to 
make the whole lot sneeze ; seeming to for- 

g et that our opponents might very possibly 
ave provided cayenne for us. 

I must here make a slight digression. 
For some time there had been rivalry between 
Jack Brag and Earlswood. The latter re¬ 
sented Jack being “ cock.” Of course he 
found sundry backers, so you see some 
importance attached to the issue, for Jack’s 
power was at stake. Knowing this, we 
sallied forth prepared for a stubborn fight. 

I fancy we heaved sighs of satisfaction 
when we found the principal did not 
accompany us. His presence would have 
put a certain restraint on our actions, for 
he would not have countenanced rough play. 
Seeing the interest he manifested, we fully 
expected he would accompany us, and were 
proportionately relieved to find he was re¬ 
tiring. It did not strike us he might put in 
an appearance later on. 

Arriving on the field of battle, we natu¬ 
rally expected to be confronted by a formid¬ 
able fortress: instead, excepting for their 
tracks in the snow, no sign of the enemy 
appeared. We set up a ringing shout of 
defiance, hoping to induce them to show 
themselves. It brought no response. Save 
for the keen east wind, which beat hard 
pellets of sleet mercilessly into our left ears 
as we faced to the front, no sound disturbed 
the stillness of that winter afternoon. 

“ The cowards! ” cried one boy. “They’ve 
gone and run right away.” 

“No fear of Earlswood doing that,” 
said Jack, generously. “ They’re concealed 
in some natural stronghold, and may surprise 


us at any moment. Stay,” struck with a 
new thought, “ we can track them.” 

“ No need of that,” I interrupted ruefully. 
“ See there ! ” as I pointed to a red flag run 
up at the flagstaff, which projected out of 
the top of the summer-house. 

Expressions of mingled rage and dis¬ 
appointment were freely vented. I believe 
Jack could have cried —he certainly looked 
it. His humiliation was pitiful to see. And 
as we gazed upon the troubled face of our 
leader we suddenly found our tempers. 

It may be asked what there was in the 
enemy’s position to cause such consternation. 
If you refer back to “ A Stray Shot ” you 
will find the summer-house described as 
being for the most part composed of glass. 
Now do you understand ? 

Undoubtedly Jack was out-general led. 
He sat down in the snow, and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“It’s all up, you fellows,” he said, brokenly. 
“ Earlswood has won: we don’t dare attack 
his fortress. If we did we’d have them out 
in no time.” 

“ And why don’t we dare ? ” asked Podgy, 
whose courage prompted him to go right at 
an enemy without calculating what kind of 
a reception he was likely to meet with, 
and whose little eyes were shining with a 
strange light. 

“ Because in five minutes there’d not be a 
whole pane of glass in the place ! ” said Jack, 
petulantly. 

“ Is that all ? ” asked Podgy, giving a 
vicious lug at his sledge-line. 

“ All! Isn’t it enough ? ” 

“ Look here,” said Green, chiming in; 
“ I came out to fight —and I’m going to! A 
few panes of glass more or less don’t 
matter. I’ll tell father all about it. Jack’s 
a prime favourite round our way, and I’ll 
promise dad will pay every farthing of 
damage.” 

“And we’ll pay him back out of our 
pocket-money,” we shouted excitedly in 
unison. 

“ Green,” said Jack, springing to his feet, 
“ you are a brick.” He said no more, but I 
knew Green felt amply repaid. 

I have told in a former chapter how the 
summer-house was built in a cavity in the 
side of a very steep hill, about a third of 
the way up the side, the front and two ends 
being of glass, as was part of the roof. All 
being fair in war, Earlswood had made a 
wise choice, though we thought if he had 
“ fought fair ” he would have shown better 
form. 

When we had advanced to within about 
fifty yards, they threw open the windows 
and greeted us with derisive cheers. They 
ceased, however, as w^e continued to advance. 
At twenty yards w-e again halted, and the 
cheering recommenced, coupled with such 
expressions as “ Yah! Afraid 1 ” “ Boo ! Go 
home! ” Jack stepped to the front and held 
up his hand. 

“ Will you fellows come out and fight 
fair ? ” he asked. 

“ Not likely I ” shouted Earlswood. “ You 
said we were to prepare what defence we 
liked, and your party would snow us out. 
This is our defence. Now keep your hair 
on, ha I ha I I don’t think you’ll attempt 
an attack here, for the damage would be 
heavy. But mind, Jack Brag, and all you 
of his party, if you don’t, henceforth I’m 
cock of the school.” 

Jack’s answer was a snowball, which not 
only broke the first pane of glass, but took 



Krirkwoo 1 full in lh' faco. As-J;u;k liad 
in 1»*>, tlian five inimitos there 
was not a whole pain- of ^lass in tin? place. 
Hilt, for all that, wo wore no nearer snowin|:» 
the enemy ont than at the first tire. They 
were well |)raviilo(l with snowballs, and had 
also shovelled in a j^reat (juantity of loose 
snow. It was not lon^ beloro bli\Kl he;,Min 
irieklin;^ down more than one boy’s face. 
At first we could not understand it. Tim 
4‘Xj)lanation w.is. however, simple enon;»h. 
It c ini ■ from the fra'^m ‘ills of ^lass wliieh 
the enteny could not h. Ip bin lin;^ up when 
iisin^' the snow tle'y had had loose ; of course 
they did not di? it intentionally. 

“This is ^ettine serious,” said Jack. “ If 
we were all prot 'ete 1 like Pi) l^y it wouldn’t 
matter.” Allulin;» t? the fat one liaviiij' 
improvised his tray for a shield. 

“ I3ut tlieir ammunition must soon be ex¬ 
hausted at the rale and reekless way they 
are exp?ndinj:t it.” I sug^'ested. “ Wliy not 
make a grand rush ? ” 

“ Well,” s.aid Jack, “ I suppose that is 
what it must come to ; but the danger is 
c )nsiderable. Not,” he ha.stene 1 to add, 
“ that you fellows funk it. Only we are 
playing, and if a fellow gets an eye injured 
It will be a serious matter.” 

This conversation t')ok place during a 
momentary “ ceasL* fire.’’ Tiie enemy chose 
to consider it a n'pulse, and cheered accord¬ 
ingly, daring us to come on, an-l generally 
making thems'lves out con»pierors. Our 
blood, already up, fairly boiled over as taunt 
after taunt was hurled at us. The climax 
was reached when Earlswood came to the 
front, and. beating his hands on his hips, 
crowed like a cock. 

“ T/'ezf settles it!” said Jack, with his 
old determination. “ If you fellows will 
.stand by in > we’ll conquer now at any cost.” 

We loudly cheered him, and held our- 
s Ives in realiness for a renewed assault. 
In honesty to Jack, I must g.vo him credit 
f)r never attempting to claim any laudation 
for that which ens\ied. All the praise was 
du? to Green and l^)dgy -the former as pro¬ 
moter, the latter for valuable assistance 
rcnlercd. Grecm was a genius. Even as 
a boy. and as you have had opportunities 
of observing, there was always somei-hing in 
his ideas. It was so in particular on the 
present occasion. 

“ Look here. Jack,” he said, “ I don’t 
want to interfere with your command, but 
I’ve an idea. Let me have one man—Podgy 
will do capitally—and we’ll soon turn the 
tide of battle in your favour. Keep up a stiff 
fire on them, but don’t charge.” 

Jack was too straightforward himself to 
gni'lge a chum the chance of distinguishing 
himself. He readily consented, and Green 
and Podgy, to all appearance, went off to the 
village. 

We were now content to keep at a respect¬ 
able distance, but kept up a continuous 
fire of snowballs, which did more or less 
execution amongst the ranks of the defenders. 
Lut all the time we were wondering what 
could be Green’s idea, and in what way he 
intended putting it into practice. In a short 
time the explanation was given. Upon the 
top of the steep hill at the back of the 
summer-house a huge white mass was slowly 
rolling toward.s the descent. Then we 
understood—the defenders were doomed — 
the great mass of snow falling on the devoted 
band would accomplish in a fe>v seconds 
what we had been trying to effect for the 
last hour. 

“Redouble your exertions!” cried Jack. 

Don’t let them suspect what is coming,” in 
a low tone. 

We did redouble our exertions, and the 
“shots” poured into the summer-hou.se as 
thick as hail. And all the time that great 
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white was slowly — surely nearing the 

fat.il (hop. At last it seemed to hang upon 
the brink, as if hesitating to speed on its 
fateful errand. Green and Podgy gave the 
final push, and 

“ Ci'dst' tire ! ” rang out loud and clear. 

We all started round in amazement -the 
voice was Dr. Strong s. He had come upon 
us unperceived, and given an order we un- 
liesitatingly ob« yed ; for, next to the prin- 
, cijial, the proceedings on the hill commanded 
' our attention. It also attracted Dr, 
JStrong's. 

“Dear me!” lie ejaculated, hastily ad¬ 
justing his glass. “ Why, the hill is moving— 
it is an avalanche ! The summer-house will 
be wrecked ! And- ” 
j He never concliulid. The great ball of 
j snow, increasing in size at every yard, come 
rushing down with a noise like mutlled 
thunder. A moment later there was a thud, 
a loud, splintering crash, yells, shrieks, and 
howls, and the defenders who were fortunate 
enough to escape came tumbling out like an 
angry swarm of bees. They had been 
“ snowed out ” with a vengeance. Jack’s 
honour had been upheld—but at what a 
cost! 

The work of extrication immediately com¬ 
menced. Side by .side attackers and defenders 
worked with a will. Dr. Strong taking com¬ 
mand by right of seniority. At last all those 
buried in the snow were rescued, happily 
none of them much the worse. This was 
from the fact that the timbers of the 
Bummcr-housc were very fragile. Boys 
don’t as a rule heed a few bumps and 
' bruises ; wliat we heeded most just then was 
the Doctor’s grim humour. 

“Fall in ! ” he commanded. “Fours — 
right ! Left wheel! March ! ” In this order 
we reached the school. “ Front fonn— 

! company ! ” ns soon as we w'ere in the play- 
I ground. “ Now, men, you liave fought a 
good fight; and your pocket-money will be 
stopped until the expense of rebuilding the 
summer-house is defrayed. Right turn! 
Dismiss!” 


] 

j The next mdining Green brought a note 
from his father, olTcring to pay for any 
I damage done at the instigation of his son. 

Dr. Strong thought fitting to decline the 
I offer, “else there would be no punishment 
; to discourage such lawless proceedings as 
I had never before been enacted at Biichwe!! 
j Hall.” We thought it very hard lines. I 
! suppose it was only just we should be made 
: to pay; and the punishment, to schoolboys, 
j was a very severe one. We wrote to our 
I parents: the Doctor had forestalled us. N(>t 
a penny would any of our parents contribute 
I to the “ relief fund.” Somehow, the rest of 
I that term fell flat. But one and all (Earls- 
I wood had dropped his petty jealousy, and 
Jack and he were fast friends now) vowed, 

I in spite of no pocket-money for an indefinite 
I i^eriod, that under like circumstances they 
would act in the same way again. Right or 
wrong, I fancy I have met other boys who 
would do tlie same 1 


Circumstances wbich need not be intro¬ 
duced here rendered it imperative I sliould 
I leave school at the end of the next term, 
i By that time I had been enabled to draw 
1 tliree weeks’ pocket-money. We had not 
I had at all a “high old time.” I left the 
school with a genuine sigh of regret. It 
may be 1 realised the happiest time of my 
life was ended. Before me was the wide 
I world, which stern necessity compelled me 
to face. The parting, too, with my chums 
' w'as a sad one. Most of them I never saw’ 
' again. Jack Brag, Podgy Smith, and Green 
have always been in communication with 
, me. I anticipate they will enjoy this recall 
I of the old happy schooldays. I advised 
j them of my intention; and they have sug- 
I gested there is something else worth telling. 

I I have not yet replied; but I don’t mind 
i saying that on a future occasion, surrounded 
, by new* scenes, fresh faces, and many an 
I interesting adventure, you may again make 
I the acquaintance of some of The Boys of 
I Birchwell Hall. 

: (tub end.) 


A GOLDEN BULB OF CBICKET. 


ITCH your stumps, and mark the creases ' 
Take the field where you are told. 

, But—mind, keenness never ceases 
I Till the final ball is bowded! 

Come, boys, term-time’s opened gaily. 

Green the gra.ss and bright the sun. 

Crack of bat and ball say daily 
I That our cricket has begun. 

! Work your hardest in the classes, 

I Application stamps you men, 

I And you’ll wonder how time passes 
Quickly o’er your lessons :—Then 

I Pitch your stumps, and mark the creases, 
i Take the field where you are told, 

: But—mind, keenness never cease" 

Till the final ball is bowled ! 

' “ Business first and pleasure after,” 

Is a maxim old as old. 

! Then, the merry playground’s laughter. 

With its “ Played, sir! ” and “ Well 
bow'led! ” 

Mensa put aside, and bonus, 
j And that puzzling hk, htec, hoc ; 

Come, for cricket is upon us, 

Learn to cut, and drive, and block. 


I Pitch your stumps, and mark the creases, 
Take the field where you are told, 

! But—mind, keenne.ss never ceases 
I Till the final ball is bowded I 

If at first the ball’s contrary. 

Or your bat seems out of luck, 
Lohmann, mind, is known to vary I 
Grace has often made a duck I 
Practise well, and practise often : 

Don’t despair if scores are low: 

Soon Dame Fortune’s sure to soften, 

And you’ll make your hundred so 

Pitch your stumps, and mark the creases, 
Take the field where you are told, 
But—mind, keenness never ceases, 

Till the ^al ball is bowled 1 

Don’t go in for swiping blindly, 

Style like that is never good, 

Take the umpire’s “ Out, sir ! ” kindly. 
Play the game as sportsmen should. 

Do your best. No more’s expected: 

Catches often slip ’twixt thumbs! 

Play the game, by all respected. 

By your masters, selves, and chums I 


Pitch your stumps, and mark the creases, 
Take the field where you are told. 

But—mind, keenness never ceases 
Till the final ball is bowled ! 
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HOW TO BTIILD A RACING AND CRUISING CATAMARAN. 

By E. Barclay Nixon. 


Y ou have now completed the hull of your 
catamaran, and perhaps in anxious 
eagerness have carried her down to the 
water and launched her, and there she lies with 
her dark framework and bright gun-metal fit¬ 
tings, if you have gone to the expense of that 
metal, and now she wants only her life and 
motive power, viz. the sails. Fig. 11 shows 
the craft in cruising rig, and gives the 
dimensions of the various sails. It is seen 
that the masts rake considerably, which is a 
distinct advantage in a catamaran, as when 


CHAPTER V.—THE SAILS. 

running before the wind they derive from it 
more lifting power. The mainmast plumbed 


through a small brass eye above c, through 
the after of the twin blocks, back through 
the block c, and running downwards forming 
line 3 is fastened to the boom again at b. 
Line 1 is in a similar manner fastened to the 
boom at e, and runs through the block next 
the mast, and thence through the little brass 
eye above f to the other of the twin blocks, 
and back through block f downwards, form¬ 
ing line 2, but is not fastened to the boom, 
being the hauling part, but is belayed to the 
cleet o. The hauling part might, if desired, 
lead through a block at o to one at the foot 
of the mast, and aft to the well, for single- 
handed cruising, k is the topping lift, and 
is snaphooked to the mast on one side the 
sail, and, running under the boom, passes 
through the sheave n, and thence downwards 



CAFF & 
FITTINGS 



from the truck to deck should rake or lean 
aft 18 inches. 

The various fittings are shown in figs. 12 
and 13. The reefing arrangement of main 
and mizzen, though fully illustrated in 
fig. 14, may be incomprehensible to the un¬ 


' to the foot of the mast. The parts marked p 
I are strengthening patches. 

I Space forbids that the general method of 
I sail manufacturing should be given here, 
I but one look at a properly made one will 
, give any intelligent boy a suflScient wrinkle 


BATTEN 



BOOM 


Pio. 12. 


initiated, and therefore a few words of explana¬ 
tion may not be deemed unnecessary. The 
lines numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4, in fig. 14, are 
the lines w^hich draw the sail in, in even 
folds. Commencing with No. 4. No. 4 is 
fastened to the boom at a, and is led up 
through the block next above, and passes on 


to enable him to proceed. The battens are 
laced to the sail in a similar manner to the 
lacing of the gaff; the lacing comes through 
small holes in the sail, the cord from one 
seizing to another passing on the side of 
the canvas aw’ay from the batten. Wlien 
you wish to canvas your craft for racing, 
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the mizzen would be done away with, and 
the mainsail increased to these dimensions: 


^'0 



will no doubt find a few technical difiicultieS; 
but none that may not be overcome by extra 
application. 

A few words only in conclusion. 

It may not appear evident on the first 
glance how the pontoons are kept on a 
straight keel, or why the upright arm bolt m 
should not “swag” out of the vertical; but 
what may appear to readers weak points, are 
in reality the essence and actual elasticity of 
the whole fabric. The description 
of the whole craft, if none of the 
work is scamped, will prove in every 
way trustworthy. A hint or two as to 
sailing shifting ballast, that is, a mem¬ 
ber or two on the weather boat, is not 
only permissive, but is peculiarly suit¬ 
able to this craft, and if you wdsh to 
go out in lifeboat weather, you may do 
so with perfect safety if you dispense 
with the w'ell and stretch a few life¬ 
lines across the grating. 
In fact, the sea has no 
hold on such a skeleton 
framework, it can wash 
over the pontoons and up 
and over the grating with¬ 
out any effect. A word 
also as to the hatches in 
the pontoons. Unless you 
really intend long cruises, 
and want every available 


Foot of sail 
Luflf . 

GalE . 


The centre of effort would remain about 
the same, and would not require any alteration 
to be made in the size of the foresail. You 


(the end.) 


THE COUHTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


space for stores, a ventilating pipe into each 
bulkhead is sufficient, and safer than any 
hatch can possibly be made. 

Should any reader want any further in¬ 
formation, he will always be able to obtain 
it from me through the ever-obliging editor. 


I N 1870, when Gloucestershire played its 
first county match and began a new era 
in cricket history, the championship had 
come to be looked upon as the private pro¬ 
perty of Yorkshire and Nottinghamshire. 
Cricket in the south of England was in a 
very poor way indeed. Surrey had lost all 
het^ in the game, and played a sort of fossil 
eleven which even the Surrey crowd scoffed 
at; Kent put a team into the field ** four of 


whom were unknown and six of whom ought 
never to have played; ” Sussex, the most 
hopeful of the three, was Itever to be depended 
on; and Middlesex was chiefly occupied in 
looking for that bowler whose arrival was for 
so many years anxiously expected. 

In short, it was taken as only natural that 
the north should lead the van, by the north 
being meant Yorkshire and Notts, for Lan¬ 
cashire was a mere parvenu which the great 


counties would hardly treat seriously. A nice 
little game of it these “great counties ” had. 
“ Surrey ? Kent ? Sussex ? Pooh ! All 
played out, my boy ! Middlesex ? No good 
at all! Lancashire ? Pooh ! pooh ! Glou¬ 
cestershire ? What ? All amateurs ! do 
you think an amateur eleven will ever beat 
us, the only genuine professionals of Eng¬ 
land? Pooh! pooh! pooh!” This was 
the sort of thing one heard at Trent Bridge, 

And the two professional counties with the 
championship quite a little plum of their 
own, fought for it—among themselves—in 
a marvellous manner. How excited a crowd 
can become over a cricket match can be seen 
to-day at the Oval when Surrey plays Notts, 
but that excitement is a mere milk-and-water 
affair to what prevailed on Trent Bridge 
when the “ Tykes ” came to play the Not¬ 
tingham “Lambs,” or, at Bramall Lane, 
w'hen the said Lambs had journeyed north 
to meet the said Tykes. 

Nottinghamshire generally had the best of 
it, for Nottinghamshire took to cricket very 
early, and has always managed to keep up a 
strong eleven. But in 1870, the first year of 
the new epoch, Yorkshire drew one match 
and won the other, and settling, as usual, 
Kent and Surrey, was unmistakably cham¬ 
pion ; particularly as Notts, more by want of 
luck than want of skill, had managed to lose 
one of its matches with SuiTey. It was true 
that Gloucestershire had won all its matches, 
but then Gloucestershire’s only county 
attempt had been against Surrey, and a 
double victory over that eleven was not 
worth much in the opinion of those who then 
swayed opinion in the cricket world. 

Next year the usual seesaw took place, 
Notts winning at Trent Bridge and Y^orkshire 
winning at Bramall Lane; but there were 
disturbing signs in the cricket atmosphere. 
Sussex, the fitful, managed to beat Kent by 
an innings and 133 runs, and to wdn the other 
Kent match, though not so easily, and to win 
both its Surrey matches; and thus being 
unbeaten became, as we should now consider 
it, champion county. And further, Notts for 
the first time went to Bristol, and instead of 
gaining an easy victory only managed a draw, 
and when Gloucestershire went north for the 
return, “ W. G.” astonished and exasperated 
the Lambs by making the first three-figure 
innings ever seen in a county match on 
Trent Bridge ground. Although Notts won 
the match, that innings was evidently a por¬ 
tent, and as the same year Y’^orkshire conde¬ 
scended to play Lancashire, and only suc¬ 
ceeded in winning one of the matches, the 
two leading counties began to talk of fresh 
blood for the coming season. 

Richard Daft -was then the pride of Not¬ 
tinghamshire ; his average for his county 
was 65, and in J. C. Shaw and Martin 
McIntyre he had two remarkably good bowlers. 
The Y'orkshire cracks were George Freeman, 
the best of fast bowlers, the hardest of hard 
hitters, and excellent anywhere, who headed 
both batting and bowling averages; with 
Ephraim Lockwood second to him as a run 
getter, and Allen Hill only just inferior to 
him as a bowler. Hill was not as fast a 
bowler as Freeman, and seemed to bowl much 
more slowly than he really did, owing to his 
taking so short a run before delivering the 
baU. 

The wet season of 1872 was a memorable 
one. In those days a cricketer could play 
for any county by residence, but could be 
claimed at any time to play for the county 
of his birth. Under the residential qualifi¬ 
cation Mr. George Strachan left the Glouces¬ 
tershire team, and accepted the Surrey 
captaincy; making a clearance of some of 
the professionals, he practically got together 
a new eleven, and playing every county but 
Lancashire simply electrified the Surrerites 
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by scoring 7 wins and only 3 losses, one of ! 
the wins being over Gloucestershire, owing to ^ 
a curious piece of good fortune. I 

Here was Surrey all of a sudden champion 1 
county. It is true that Notts lost no matches 
this year, but neither did Lancashire, and 
the 2 wins in each case could hardly be set ' 
against Surrey’s 7, and, if they were, Lan- I 
cashire had won all its matches, while Notts I 
had drawn 5, so that to object to Surrey’s 
claim was merely to let in Lancashire on the 
strength of the two victories over Yorkshire. 
Gloucestershire, too, had only lost the one ! 
Surrey match, while Middlesex had lost all ' 


its matches; so had Kent; and Yorkshire had 
actually lost 6. 

In 1873 Mr. Strachan met with disaster, 
and Surrey slipped right down to the bottom 
again, but at the same time he laid the foun¬ 
dation of Surrey’s recovery, for on August 18 
in the Kent match he introduced into the 
eleven “ Mr. W. Bead, an amateur colt from 
Reigate,” who made 39. 

Surrey only won two matches this year, 
to set against 10 losses, but one of these wins 
was brought off on the first appearance of 
“ W. W.” Great was the rivalry then be¬ 
tween the partisans of amateur and profes¬ 


sional cricket. Notts and Gloucestershire 
did not play each other, but they had exactly 
the same engagements, and neither suffered 
a defeat, although Notts had one draw and 
Gloucestershire 2 ; but then Gloucestershire 
beat Y^orkshire twice, while only one of the 
Notts and Yorkshire matches was played out. 
Evidently there was not much to choose be¬ 
tween the two teams, but it would have been 
better if they had met. It was not, however, 
until two years after that the long series of 
matches between Notts and the western 
county began. 

{To he continved.) 


A NEW GAME FOR BOYS. 

By a. Alexander, f.r.g.s., Director of the Liverpool Gymnasium, 


“ ^Phat dreadful football; ” “ that dangerous 
X hockey ; ” “ I am afraid the boys will, 
catch cold playing that tiresome cricket; ” 
these and sundry other adverse opinions of 
our favourite games proceed from the mouths 
of our guardians. They are certainly not 
made without some reason, for unprejudiced, 
nay enthusiastic followers of the games agree 
that football is played with too little regard 
to skill, that brute force too often wins the 
game; that hockey is suggestive of broken 
skin and bruised shin bones; and that you 
possibly might catch cold waiting for your 
innings in cricket, especially if young Slogger 
is in form, and keeps in the whole afternoon 
until stumps are drawn, while you are pacing 


up and down in your flannels, waiting and 
watching for your turn, which never comes. 

Why not try “ lacrosse ? ” some votary of 
that game exclaims. A good game we admit, 
but Aunt Primrose, who is shortsighted, and 
whom we brought to see our great victory 
over Puddincombe’s School, declares she 
never even saw the ball; and young Gander 
received a pair of black eyes yesterday, and 
cannot sing in the choir this morning. Truly 
the ball is small and hard, we admit. 

Our great objection, however, to grumblers 
is that they do not suggest any practical 
remedy. One thing is very certain, and may 
as well be at once admitted, that as long as 
England wishes to maintain her supremacy 


Author of*^JIoilern Gymnastics," etc. 

and reputation as a great nation, our boys 
must be trained in those games which deve- 
lope physical strength, endurance, skill, and 
courage. 

“ Civium vires civitatis I’is,” says Juvenal; 
it was an evil day for Greece and Rome 
when their healthful games were given up to 
make place for pomp, show, cruelty, and evil 
passions. 

A game then which, while retaining the 
qualities that go to make football, hockey, 
and lacrosse so popular with players and 
spectators, would eliminate many, if not all 
the objectionable features of the game, would 
certainly prove very acceptable both to 
guardians and boys ; and with this view, and 
after protracted practice with 
prominent athletes, I venture to 
submit to boys the new game of 

‘‘GOAL-BALL.’* 

Rules of the Game. 

J. A “ goal-ball ” team shall, unless other- 
wi.se agreed by the respective captaijis, 
consist of eleven players, viz. 5 forwards, 
3 half-backs, 2 full-backs, and goal-keeper. 

II. The ground shall be 100 yards long aiid 50 yard.s 
wide: the longer sides to be calleil the “ side lines,” 
and the shorter sides the “goal lines.” 

III. The goals used shall be those of the Aasociation 
or Rugby game at the discretion of the captain. 

IV. The average circumference of the ball .shall not 
be less than 27 inches or more than 28 inches ; the 
racquet shall not exceed 4 feet in its entire length ; the 
throwing end sliall not exceed 14 inches long and 7 
iuche.s wide. * 

V. The objects of the game are for each team to 
obtain as many goals os possible by placing the ball 
through their opjionents’ goal; the duration of the 
game being 1 hour and 10 minutes, divided into two 
halves of 35 minutes eacli. 

VI. The ball may be dribbled, passed, or thrown, but 
not carriel by the racquet. If it gets fastened in the 
racquet it must be immediately disengaged, and must 


*To be obtainetl from F. Brj'an, 38, Charterhouse 
Square, Loudon, k.c. 


not, ujider any circumstance.s, bo played vrith the 
hand.s, feet, head, or any ptirt of the body, and any 
goal obtaino<l in this manner will not be allowed. 

VII. No player must attempt to strike tlie ball across 
the player having posfee.'*siou of the ball, such an 
offence being ileeine<i “ off-side.” 

VIII. No player with his racquet or otherwise shall 
hold or trip another, nor push with the hand, nor shall 
any player deliberately charge, shoulder, or endeavour 
to throw an opiwnent. 

IX. In starting the game, the winner of the tos.s for 
sides shall start the ball from the centre of the field. 
At this time the players of his own side must not be in 
advance of him, while none of the players on the 
opposite side must be nearer than five vards of the 
bull. 

X. A player who attempts to place the Iwll through 
his opponents’ goal, unless there were three players of 
the opposite side between him and the goal when he 
first idayed the ball, shall be deemefi “ off-side.” 

XI. In the event of a player playing the Imll over the 
side-lines, a throw-in, in any direction, will be given to 
the opi)Osite side ; and in tlie event of a player passing 
the ball over the goal-lines, a corner thro\v-lu—i.e., 
from the angles of the side goal-lines—will be given to 
the opposite side. When these throw-ics are made, no 
player mustapproach within fiveyardsof the thrower-in. 

XII. In the event of a player infringing any of the 
above rules, a free shy at goal will be allowed to his 
opponents from the place wliere the infringement took 
place ; the usual five yards rule being observol. 

XIII. The captains of the respective sides shall 
either agree upon an umpire, or themselves decide 
upon any differences arising in the game, and shall 
decide ui>on any modifications of the ground, players, 
or game considered under 6i>ecial circumstances to be 
necessary. 

Players will find that the ball can be drib¬ 
bled faster than in football; passed more 
accurately than in hockey; thrown more 
easily and distinctly than in lacrosse; while 
the shooting at goal is more certain and 
more frequent than in Association or Rugby, 
hence the spectators are better pleased. 

I can only add that I have played at all 
field games. I love them all, but for a game 
possessing the qualities of skill and physical 
strength in due proportions, and giving real 
pleasure to player and spectator, I have not 
met the equal of Goal-Ball. 
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CHESS. 

Problem No. 300. 

By J. B. of Bi:inr-oiiT. 


! ni-^t K. 



Remarkable English Problems. 

After referring to many foreign problems, 
it is time to review the best home com¬ 
positions. 

Tlie above diagram by John Brown forms 
the beginning of these beautiful inventions, 
because there were only a few composers 
before this author, and they have not left 
anything in a few moves of a very striking 
character. There were W. Bone and H. 
Bolton who have surpassed J. Brown in 
long and complicated positions, but have not 
attained the pleasing beauty of artistic moves 
in short stratagems. One might select six 
or ten “ gems ” from Brown’s book of 174 
problems, all of which would show the stamp 
of lasting beauty, but the most brilliant of 
them would be the following graceful po¬ 
sition ;— 

Problem No. 301. 

White, K-Q R 2; Q-K 3; B-KKt4; 
Kt-Q B 7 ; P-K R 3. Black, K-K B 3 ; 
P—Q 4. White to play, and mate in three 
moves. 

Brown’s collection appeared in London in 
1865, two years after his death at the early 
age of 36. 

Next must be mentioned Silas Angas, who 
is the author of the following two strata¬ 
gems :— 

Problem No. 302. 

White, K-Q B 2 ; Q—K R 5; Kts-K 6 
and K B 3; Ps-Q B 4 and K B 2. Black, 
K—K 5 ; B—K B 4 ; Ps—K Kt 4 and K R 3. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 

Problem No. 303. 

White, K—K Kt 4; Q-K R sq.; B- 
E Kt 2; Kts—K 5 and K B 3. Black, K— 
Ko; Q-Q3; R-K2; Bs-K6andKB2; 
Kt—Q Kt 3; Ps—Q B 4, K 3, K Kt 3, and 
K R 5. White to play and mate in four 
moves. 

Then there is T. Smith, of London, who 
from 1850-70 published a number of note¬ 
worthy problems, one of which is this 

Problem No. 304. 

White, K—K Kt 4 ; R—Q 3; Bs-K B sq. 
and K B 8; Kts—Q sq. and K 6; Ps— 
Q R 6 and K R 5. Black, K-K 5; R — 
Q B sq.; B—K Kt 8; Kt-Q Kt 6; Ps— 
Q R 4, Q Kt 4, K 4, K Kt 2, and K R 3. 
White to play, and mate in four moves. 


The five-movers by F. H. Deacon are not 
sufficiently striking to be quoted here. 

The problems by H. Turton show pretty 
ideas, as is evident from 

Problem No. 305. 

White, K-Q R 6 ; Rs—Q B sq. and K sq.; 
B—K R 5; Kt-Q 6; Ps-Q R 3, Q Kt 2, | 
and Q B 3. Black, K—Q 7 ; B—Q B 2 ; | 
Kts—K B 2 and K R sq.; P—K 4. White I 
to play, and mate in three moves. I 

{To be coHlinued.) i 



OcR Heroes. 

Ueiu^.'s a hand to the boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right; 

When he falls In the way of temptation 
He has a hard battle to fight. 

Who strives against self and his comrades. 

Will find a most powerful foe; 

All honour to him if he conquers, 

A cheer for the boy who says “No 1” 

There's many a battle fought daily 
The world knows nothing about; 

There's many a brave little soldier 
W^hose strength puts a legion to rout. 

And he who fights sin single-handed 
Is more of a hero, I say, 

Tlian he who leads soldiers to battle. 

And conquers by arms in the fray. 

Be steadfast, my boy, when you’re tempted, 

To do what you know to be right; 

Stand firm by the colours of manhood. 

And you will o'ercome in the fight. 

“ The Right ” be your battle-cry ever 
In waging the warfare of life; 

And God, Who knows who are the heroes. 

Will give you the strength for the strife. 

Ebkx E. Rex ford. 

What Christianity has Done.— Some gentlemen 
tell us very complacently that they have no need of 
religion ; they can get along well enough without it. 
I..et me tell you, my friends, the worst kind of religion 
is no religion at all. All these men who live in ease | 
and luxury. Indulging themselves in the amusement of j 
going without religion, may be thankful that they live , 
in lands where the gospel they neglect has tamed the , 
l)eastline83 and ferocity of the men who, but for 
Christianity, might long ago have eaten their bodies ' 
like the South Sea Islanders, or cut off their heads and 
tanned their hides like tlie monsters of the French 
Revolution. ... So long a.s these men are dependent 
mxm tlie religion which they discard for every privilege 
tliey enjoy, tliey may well hesitate a little before they 
s<*«'k to rob the Christian of his hope and humanity of 
its faith in that Saviour Who alone has given to man 
that hope of'eternal life which makes life tolerable and i 
society xx)ssible. and robs death of its terrors and the I 
grave of its gloom. ' 

J.\MEs Rus-sell Lowell. I 
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The late Admiral Sir Provo Wallis. 

IFrom a Photograph by Fradelle d; Young.^ 

OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A Hint Likely to bb Useful. 

A Westmoreland correspondent writes: “ I have 
just been from Westmoreland to Portsmouth for 
examination prior to entering the Royal Navy, and 
have been rejected simply through being almost deaf 
with one ear, although up to the mark in everything 
else. As I have gone successfully through the process 
of examination, and as some of your correspondents 
seem rather inclined for a sea-faring life in the navy, if 
you can find space I will give a few hints likely to be 
useful to intending candidates. 1. Boys must be pei feet 
in their hearing; no running in the ears whatever. 
2. Must have very good eyesight, and must not be 
short-sighted. 3. Must never have had any serious 
blow on the head. 4. And are to be able to pull them¬ 
selves up to ‘how far’ with one hand, from a ring 
suspend^ from the ceiling—of course, to tost mus¬ 
cles. If falling in these respects no boy Is eligible for 
the navy, and will be returned at the examination.” 


A Suggested Boy’s Own Club. 

A Sunderland correspondent writes: “I have been 
thinking it would be a goo<l thing if the lads of every 
town of any size wlio take in the ‘ B.O.P.’ would start 
a club to be called the Boy’s Own Club. Every member 
of tiie club to be a Boy’s Own boy, and to give proof of 
reading the paper regularly betore he can become a 
member. Members could order their paper through 
the club, to be liad either weekly or montlily, paying in 
ailditiou to the paper say a penny a week for tlio 
maintenance of the club. Then there could be cricket 
and football, and a small gymnasium, with dumb-bells 
and Indian clubs. I tliluk clubs of this kind would do 
a great deal of good.” _ 


A Use fob Old Postage Stamps. 

An Isle of Wight correspondent writes : “ Here is a 
use for old foreign stamps. It consists in covering 
various articles with the stamps. To begin with, you 
must select the article you intend to perform on, Vav 
a plate, and then pick out a quantity of stamps whicli 
have not got too many post marks on. Take one, and 
having gummed its under surface stick it on the front 
of the plate. Do the same with as many more as will 
cover the front of the plate, placing tliem * higgle<ly- 
piggledy,’ with the edges slightly overlapping each 
other, and mixing up as much as possible the colours 
of the stamps. The stamps may be placed in concen¬ 
tric circles or in radial lines. I should recommend a 
centrepiece of either a very rare or very pretty stamp. 
When the plate or other article is duly covered, get 
some mastic varnish, and with a small brush lay it ou 
quickly and thinly and let it dry. Then when quite 
dry put on another coat or so of varnish, and the work is 
complete. This makes a very pretty ornament for a wall.” 



Mr. R. Caton Woodville. R.I. 
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Cm.—You could get all tlie brass-work you require 
froui Messrs. Cox <t Co., 11, Fetter Lane, Fleet 
Street, E.c„ or the Scleutific Alliance, 7 and 8, 
Dyers Buildings. Holborn, f:.c. We may have 
ftu article on a model telegraph later on. 

Nn. DEsrF.n.i.NncM.—Cet a price list from the 
“ Cheap Wood Company," Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 
We cannot undertake any agency work. 

Elkctricity (P. H. D.).—It is a little vague to talk 
about a “ battery to work a small model" If you 
want to work a motor, and that to work a model two 
pint cells of a bichromate battery would verj’ likely 
be enough. For instructions on making this, see 
p. 286, rol xii. No. 577, from which you can easily cal¬ 
culate the cost for two cells. You can buy a “ tottle 
bichromate " battery for 5*. (which would probably 
be as strong) from any electrician. 

IIarpi.st.—T he little finger of the right hand is placed 
on tlie sound-board of the guitar to preserve a steady 
position. It is not a hard-and-fast rule, although good 
performers wll be observe*! to follow it. In the 
rendering of certain passages and effects, it is ne¬ 
cessary for the finger to be raised. We cannot 
recommend teachers through these columns. We 
hope that you will persevere with the instrument, 
which is worthy of diligent stndy. 

Makint: Glue (J. G. W.).—This may be obtaine*! at 
any marine-store dealer’s. It must be run in whilst 
Act. It is not suitable for a crack the lengthways of 
plank, os we imagine yours to t)e. If only an inch or 
two long it will swell up watertight by soaking, but If 
longer than that mix a little red and white lead to¬ 
gether and rub in, and then cover the crack on the 
outside with a narrow strip of thin sheet copper, 
nailed on with copjier t.-icks, and you will have no 
further bother, with the leak. 


B. D. (Dundee).—Glad the 
boys like the papers you 
mention. Ivan the wolf 
has l)een for several yetirs 
an inmate of a private zoo¬ 
logical collection in the 
south of France,, and was 
alive and flourishing accord¬ 
ing to advices received six 
months ago, though as fond 
of the fire as a lap-dog in 
winter, and dispose*! to Ik* 
somewhat “ hasty.” But, 
excu.se us—we ore sure you 
will pardon us for mention¬ 
ing it. as it is a point on 
w'hich we are rather sensi¬ 
tive—while delighting in a 
tortoise you ban af/ reptiles, 
“except .Ambrose,” a toad, 
not a reptile at all! 

A. IIar\t.y.—Y ou will find 
everything that you want 
in an article on electric Im'IIs 
which will apftejir shortly. 
You have only to dissolve 
the sal ammoniac in water 
and pour into the outer jars 
until 3 j)artsfull The solu¬ 
tion should be nearlj'“ satu¬ 
rated," i.e. as much as the 
water will di.ssolve. You 
could hardly work both 
bells at once—unless they 
are very small ones, or very 
clo.se to the battery —with 
the number of cells you 
give. You could, of coursi*, 
work anj' number of bells if eacdi is worked at a 
different time. In this case each is connecte*! to 
the battery separately, in the former cjise t»ne ter¬ 
minal of one bell i.s connected to one end of the 
battery, and one of the other liells to the other end 
of the battery. Then 5 'ou have two terminals of the 
bells vacant, and they have to be joined by wire. We 
do not reply by po.st. 

“Drvza.” —You should not relax the pressure until 
you have put on 3 or 4 coats of gold size, and they 
are quite dry. No mouJitant quite comes up to 
glycerine ; you might use metal or glas-s cells, and if 
they wiTC dee^Kr probably J'ou would not find so 
much difficulty in preventing air-bnbbles. Another 
inethotl is to construct them of marine glue. We 
think your difficulty aris«.*s mainly from faulty con¬ 
struction of .vour cells. Bnt if it is not so, you can 
use prx^serv'a’tive gelatine instead of glycerine. To 
make this, soak 1 ounce of gelatine (ti)e best : Nel¬ 
son’s) in cold water until soft, then add 4 ounces of 
honey which has been raised to the boiling point in 
another vessel. Boil thi.s mixture for about 5 
minutes, and add 6 drojjs of creosote dissolved in A 
ounce of spirits of wine, when it has cooled a little” 
Then filter tlxrough thick flannel to clarify' it. When 
mounting, heat the bottle gently, and put a drop or 
two in the centre of a warm slide, covering with a 
warm gla.S8. It soon sets, and you can go round the 
edge with Brunswick black to make it quite safe. 

George Tweddkll. —As you give us no particulars 
whatever about the coil, it is rather guessing in the 
dark, but we should think probably* the failure was 
due to defective insulation. But you wouM not get 
much of a sjoarl from a coil of the size given in the 
“ B. O. P.," which is intended for shocks mainly. If 
you want larger sparks you must put more secondary- 
wire on. We supp*)se you have no joins in the wire ? 
It may quite possibly be snapped somewhere without 
your kmowing it. 

L. WILUA.M.S.—1. Midshipmen in tlie navy do wear 
dirks. 2. The number of marine officers dejKnds on 
the .size of the ship. 3. There are no ensigns in the 
army* now. 

F. H. D.—There are many more applications than there 
arc vacancies, and weshould not advise you to cross the 
Atlantic on a remote cliance of being admitted. Glad 
to hear you succeeded with the catamaran. 


G. Bowden.— The inner-light shaded portion of the 
frame in fig. 4 (page 29 this volume) is the part on 
which the plate rests, the dark portions are the siil^ 
of the “ well,” and the outer light portion is the body 
of the frame of the slide. We do not see how it is 
possible to exi)lain further. It is merely a dtsA deep 
enough to hold the plates. It Is very creditable to 
“ a young schoolboy " to have made the hand-camera, 
and we Iioimj you will be able to do the rest, and that 
it will be a success. 

J. Ogilvv.— They are pretty much the same price 
evorywliere, but you cannot get one under 5i. that 
will be of any use, so don’t try. W'rite to Mr. S. K. 
Bottone, Wallington, Surrey. ’ 

Dynamo (R. Royal).—We believe you have been 
answered before, as we recollect your handwriting, 
but cannot remember for certain. One cannot tell 
the length exactly, and it is not in the least necessary 
to know it. Buy 2 ounces of No. 24 B. W. O. for 
magnet, and 1 ounce No. 26 for armature. Both 
are to be B. W. G. This you uill find quite enough. 
Use these instead of the numbers you gave. ' 

Dynamo. —1. Your wires are too thick. Acconiing to 
tliat gauge. No. 19 or 20 for armature, and 22 or 
24 for magnet, would be about right. 2, Yes, but 
you will want more for magnet than for armature, 
and had better get J lb. of No. 20 and f lb. of 
No. 22 or 24, We do not think you will grt it all 
on, however. Double insulation is much to be pr^ 
ferre<l to single, but the latter will do if you soak it 
in melted paraffin w'ax after winding.* 8. Eveiy- 
tiling double works well, so one of our readers who 
has done it himself informs us. 4. Double : perliaps 
slightly more. 

A. J. E. P.—You will not require any very out-of-the- 
way tools for the work. You will find the following 
useful, but all are probably not essential : A pair of 
tongue mill groove planes (for | inch wood ; but this 
i.s nither thick for the shutter), smooth plane, rabbet 
plane, tenon .«aw'. two gauges—one for marking, one 
for cutting -small square, small spokesliave, small 
scrcwdrivcT, small gouge, a small American plane, a 
chisel, (I inch, another ^ inch, another A incln A 
mitreing blcK'k and two shooting blocks will be re* 
(juired : of the latter,one has the “stop" at right 
angles, the other at an angle of 46 degrees. You 
could make these yourself, but had better purcliase 
them, a.s, unless they are most carefully in^e, your 
joints will not be light tight. As for your queries : 
1. You can get the frame true and square by means 
of the T-sfiuare. ITie mitreing board will cut the 
Cilgcs .*0 that the sides are sure to be parallel if you 
cut it carefully. 2. You had better not attempt to 
groove the woixl yourself, but buy it ready grooveil, 
as it is accurately done by machinery. In former 
days, Mr. Marcus Waine, 39, Legh Street, 'Warring¬ 
ton, supplic*! botli grtxived wooii of the kind required, 
and also mitreing and shooting blocks. Poesibly he 
does .so still 3. A mitreing machine is convenient, 
but a board is sufficient. 4. A fine saw and the 
“rabbet plane” will accomplish this. It is a better 
plan, no doubt, but more difficult. Hope you will be 
succes-sful 

Amateur (J. H. R.).—Messrs. J. Lancaster «fc Son, 37. 
Colmore Row, Birmingham, if you want a cheap 
camera ; Mr. W. F. Stanley, 13, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge, s.E., if you want a first-class but 
more expensive one. Oiu article on choosing appo- 
ratus is exactly wlint you want, and you had better 
read it carefully. 

F. J. Medcai.f. —Hydroquinone answers first-rate for 
argentotype, much better than Ferrone oxalate. Try 
the following : A. Hydroquinone. 160 grains ; stidiiim 
sulphite, 2 ounces ; citric acid, 60 grains; potassium 
bnimide, 80 grains; water up to 20 ounces. R. 
Sotiium hydrate, 160 grains ; water to 20 ounces. 
equal parts of A and B, and, if you prefer it, dilute 
w*ith an equal quantity of water. 

C. H. CnoMBlK.—1. Tlie rabbit in captivity lives very 
differently f nmi wbat it does when wild. 2. Hot air is 
not heat, but air expaiidnl by heat, and hence of 
different density to colder air. 3. The “ Swiss Family 
Robinson” is pure fiction. It was written by De 
Wyss. 





ARCHIE McKenzie, the young nor’-wester. 
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CHAPTER Vn.—WINTER AT FORT CHIPEWYAN. 

A n Athabasca winter is no trifling 
matter. The frost king is monarch 
of all he surveys, and even though there 
may be some who feel disposed to dispute 
his right to freeze their noses and congeal 
their cheeks, he receives their protests 
with cool indifference, and continues his 
mischievous work with unabated zeal. 

His advance agents, the early snow¬ 
storms, first make their appearance about 
mid-September, but only for a flying 
visit. They come in the evening perhaps, 
stay all night, and vanish before the 
morning sunshine. Later on they re¬ 
appear in greater force, and prolong their 
stay, until at last, by the end of October, 
the ground having been prepared for them 
in the meantime, they enter into full 
possession, and far and near, from horizon 
to horizon, the prairie is covered w'ith the 
white robe of winter. Then the autumn 
blasts, upon whose bosoms the snow¬ 
flakes have been borne, having done their 
work, sink to rest, and the long, still, cold 
winter is fairly begun. 

Mr. McKenzie was not at all sorry 
when the snow came. During the haste 
and bustle of the brief summer many 
things had to be left undone that the 
ample leisure of the winter permitted him 
to accomplish, and moreover it gave him 
much more time with his family, a privi¬ 
lege which ho heartily appreciated. For 
the verj’ same reason Mrs. McKenzie 
and Eose-Marie shared his views, but 
Archie held an entirely different opinion. 
He could see no fun in the much confine¬ 
ment the intense and incessant cold made 
necessary. He found it very hard to 
endure this patiently. There was of 
course a certain amount of snow-shoeing 
and tobogganing to be done; but even 
these amusements became rather monoto¬ 
nous when they were the only ones, and 
he looked forward with no little impa¬ 
tience to the return of spring, when with 
the warm days came freedom to do just 
what he pleased. 

The programme of his day ran pretty 
much as follows. In the first place, and 
here no doubt many another boy would 
heartily' envy him, he tumbled out of his 
warm bed into the frosty atmosphere of 
his room just whenever he liked. There 
was no nine o’clock school at Fort Chipe- 
wyan, nor anything else to make it neces¬ 
sary for our young hero to get up at any 
particular time, especially as he knew 
that his fond mother w'ould have break¬ 
fast hot for him whenever he appeared. 
So if his dog Edaiye (Friend), the gift of 
an Indian chief, and a creature of extra¬ 
ordinary sagacity, rubbed his cold nose 
against his face, and challenged him 
sooner than he felt inclined to respond, he 
could with on easy conscience say with 
the sluggard of the nursery rhyme, “ You 
have waked me too soon, I must slumber 
again,” and turn over for another nap. 

As the McKenzie household, however, 
W’as run on the sound principle “ early to 
bed, early to rise,” Archie did not often 
feel tempted to lie long abed, but, obeying 
Edaiye’s gentle hint, would roll out of 
the bedclothes and plunge into his own 
clothes with all possible despatch, for 
there were no hall stoves or registers at 
the fort, and the only warm place was 
the living-room, where glorious w'ood 
fires, crackling and roaring upon a hearth 


that occupied one whole side of the room, 
waged successful battle with the cold, so 
long as they were faithfully attended to. 

After breakfast the factor always had 
prayers, Mr. Wentzel, Mr. Stewart, Mr. 
Eobertson, and Mr. McGillvray generally 
joining in the service, which consisted of 
the singing of a few verses of a psalm, the 
reading of a passage from the Bible, and 
then a brief but fervent prayer from Mr. 
McKenzie. This over, Archie was firee to 
do as he pleased, unless his father should, 
as sometmies happened, want his help in 
the storehouse, where there was always 
something to be done to the goods or 
furs; or in the office, where the accounts 
w’ere kept. 

Beside Edaiye, Archie hod a follower 
who vied with the dog in his devotion, 
and that was Sawtloulai. Since their 
adventure with the Quarrellers the little 
fellow was more than ever wrapped up in 
his “ white brother,” and as sure as Archie 
went out of a morning, no matter what 
the weather might be, he found the Indian 
boy waiting for him as patiently as the 
1 immortal lamb that Mary had. He really 
seemed to know no happiness apart from 
Archie, and his absolute submission to 
the latter’s will would have spoiled a boy 
I less sound at heart, and led him to tyran- 
I nise over his dusky subject. But instead 
I of playing the part of tyrant Archie much 
preferred that of patron and protector, 

1 with the result of maintaining a relation 
I that was creditable to himself and emi- 
i nently satisfactory to Sawtloulai. 

With Sawtloulai and Edaiye in willing 
; attendance then, Archie would sally forth 
; warmly Wrapped in furs, to find amuse- 
I ment for the few hours of daylight, 
i Sometimes, gathering together the other 
boys about the fort, of whom there were 
a dozen or so, Indians and half-breeds, 

I they all would take their toboggans, and 
j go over to a long steep slope that ended 
at the edge of the lake, and offered a per- 
i feet natural slide. If the cold did not 
I bite too keenly this was grand fun, for of 
I course they had races, and trials as to 
, who could go the farthest, and compari¬ 
sons of skill in standing up, and all that sort 
of thing. Archie stood easily first at 
these sports, and longed for more serious 
opposition than any of his playmates 
could give him, so that he was very glad 
I w’hen now and then Mr. Wentzel or one 
of the other clerks would come down with 
his toboggan and challenge him to a con¬ 
test of speed and skill. Then there would 
be great excitement. All other sliding 
would be suspended to watch the struggle. 
The spectators’ sympathies were all with 
Archie, and if he won they would split the 
air with joyous whoops, while if he were 
beaten they would disappointedly grunt: 

“ Ugh—ugh,” and scowl at the auda¬ 
cious victor. 

Beside the tobogganing the boys had 
another resource in which they took even 
more delight, and that was trapping. 

I As has been already mentioned, the skirts 
, of the great northern forest reached well- 
nigh to the lake, and among its mysteri¬ 
ous mazes the bear, lynx, wolverine, 
marten, mink, and other animals whose 
ill-fortune it is to wear valuable skins, 
had their lairs, while tlie foxes swarmed 
everywhere, and the wolves ran about in 
howling packs, seeking what they might 
devour. Then at intervals along the 
course of the river were colonies of beaver. 


living cosily in their domed dwellings, 
veritable citadels for strength, and to be 
stormed only by well equipped assailants. 

Archie had a very tender spot in his 
heart for the beaver. He could not take 
any pleasure in killing them. They 
seemed such wonderfully clever, interest¬ 
ing animals that he thought it nothing 
i else than a shame to take away their 
lives, even if their coats were so well 
worth the trouble of securing. 

This feeling was very much strength¬ 
ened by what he saw one summer after¬ 
noon, when with Sawtloulai and Edaiye 
he h^ been following up a little stream 
that fell into the lake some distance front 
the fort. They were much delighted at 
I coming upon a beaver colony of whose 
‘ existence they had not previously known, 
and creeping up very cautiously they 
were able to watch the proceedings of 
the busy little animals for a long time 
without their presence being detected. 
Telling his mother and Rose-Marie about 
it on his return home, he said: 

“ But oh 1 if you could only have seen 
the five little baby beavers playing with 
one another, I’m sure you’d never want 
to kill a beaver again.” 

“I’m sure I never want to kill a beaver at 
any time, Archie dear,” smiled his mother. 

“ Oh no! of course you don’t; but 
father and the rest of them do, and it 
just seems to me cruel, when they are 
so clever and so harmless.” 

“ But tell us about the five little baby- 
beavers, Archie,” broke in Rose-Marie, 
impatient for the story. 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry, sister; I’m 
just going to. Well, you know, as we 
were hiding there, and seeing them all 
at work, we noticed a fat little fellow 
climb up on a log just on the edge of the 
water, and while he sat there blinking in 
the sun, and looking as if ho thought 
good deal of himself, along came another 
just like him, and giving him a push 
sent him headforentost into the water, 
while he at once climbed into his place- 
Then the one that was pushed off came 
back and upset the other, and they kept 
this up for some time, three others pre¬ 
sently coming along to join in the fun, 
and then the whole five went in for a 
grand time. They played with one another 
just like little children—and they' looked 
I like children too, mother, indeed the,v 
did,” added Archie, earnestly. “ I’m 
sure thev were talking to one another, 
and anybody could see that they were 
laughing just as we do.” 

Mrs. McKenzie smiled half incredu¬ 
lously, but Rose-Marie, accepting every' 
word, cried out eagerly : 

“ OKI Archie, how I’d like to see 
them I Won’t you take me some day ? 
And what else did the beavers do ? ” 

“ Why, they played about on the log 
for a time, pushing one another and play¬ 
ing chase in the w’ater, until Edaiye gave 
a bark which scared them out of tlicir 
lives, and they dived into the water, and we 
didn’t see them any more. But I tell you 
what it is, I don’t see where the fun comes 
in of killing such creatures as those.” 

“ I’m glad my boy has such a tender 
heart,” said Mrs. McKenzie, beaming 
proudly upon him, “ and I hope he will 
always keep it tender.” 

But Archie had no such compunctions 
about any of the other fur-bearing 
animals. They were all fish when they 
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came to his not, and there was nothing 
lie enjoyed hotter than to accompany 
Akaitchko when he made the round of 
his traps. No matter how cold the 
weather might be, ho was alw’ays ready 
for this, and this last w'inter he and 
tSawtloulni had been running a line of 
traps of their own, in W’hich they caught 
many a mink and marten. Akaitchko 
showed them how to prepare the traps, 
and went with them on their rounds, as 
Mr. McKenzie did not think it prudent for 
them to go alone. Sometimes he would 
accompany them himself, and then, oh ! 
how proud the boys felt if their artful 
snares were found to have been successful. 

Tlie traps used were of two kinds. 
For the larger animals it was a steel 
affair much like an ordinary rat-trap, 
only about twice ns big, and without 
teetli, and with two springs instead of 
one. To one of the springs a chain was 
attached, having a weight at the end, so 
that the animal could not drag the trap 
off, and then escape. In setting this trap 
it was spread out flat, and just covered 
w'ith snow, while upon it and around it 
chips of frozen meat or flsh were tempt¬ 
ingly scattered. This bait would be the 
only sign of the presence of the trap, and 
the animals never become so shrewd as 
to understand that a free lunch in the 
w'ilderness of the North might be less 
dangerous a temptation than it is in the 
cities to the South. They greedily take 
what is given them, asking no questions 
for conscience’ sake, and the first thing 
they know is they have put their foot in 
it—the trap -very seriously. 

The trappers prefer that w hile they are 
about the business they should put both 
feet in it, because then they cannot drag 
the trap any distance, nor can they e.scape 
the way that they do sometimes when 
only one foot is caught, by eating that 
unfortunate member off close to tlie iron, 
and hobbling aw ay, sadder if not wiser for 
the experience. 

For the smaller animals a home-made 
trap w’as used, it being simply two logs, 
one of which was supported over the other 
by means of a small stick in such a 
manner that when the mink or marten 
crept between the tw’o, and pulled the 
bait, he pulled the support away too, 
and down came the upper log upon his 
back, crushmg him flat. 

In order to encourage enterprise on his 
part, Mr. McKenzie kept an account writh 
Archie, in which ho w’as credited with 
every skin he brought in. and there being 
no opportunity at the fort to spend his 
earnings, he was accordingly laying up 
quite a snug little balance, which w’ould 
some day come in very handy. Some time 
ago he had admitted Saw'tloulai into a 
jimior partnership, and the two worked 
along together most harmoniously, for 
Archie did tlie thinking for both, and the 
little Indian w as really but another pair 
of hands for him—and a very deft pair 
they were too. Going the round of the 
traps, a business that had to be attended 
to every two or three days, was a very 
interesting, and sometimes exciting piece 
of work, and they both looked forward 
eagerly to the day when they could go off 
trapping on their own account, and with¬ 
out Akaitchko or Mr. McKenzie in charge. 

The present winter had so far not been 
a good one for the young trappers. They 
set and baited their traps again and 


again with deepest cunning, and gone 
bac-k full of hope only to find they had 
drawm a blank. Now the bait would all 
be gobbled up, and not a trap sprung. 
Again, the only trophy would be a fox’s 
foot gnawed off close to the cruel spring 
by Itej^Tiard, who, although he had never 
read the ninth chapter of Mark, knew 
well enough that it was better for him to 
“ enter hidt into life ” than, by keeping 
both feet, to lose life altogether. Or, 
what W’as most exasperating of tUl, they 
W’ould find that the trap had done its 
work, and caught a good mink or marten, 
but that the pest and plague of the Cana¬ 
dian trapp<?r, the hateful carcajou or 
wolverine, hod come along, and out of 
sheer viciousness “ made raggles ” of the 
defenceless captive. 

This latter aggravation ha<l hapi>ened 
several times of late, and the boys’ hearts 
wore burning w'ith desire for revenge 
upon their tormentor. With Akoitehko’s 
aid they set trap after trap for him with 
nicest care, but in vain. Detecting its 
exact position in some mysterious way, 
he would burrow underneath, and steal 
I the bait w ithout disturbing the spring; or 
waiting until some other animal had paid 
the penalty of venturing too near, he 
would coolly devour both it and the bait. 

However, it’s a long lane that has no 
turning. The boys persevered, and in 
the end they got their reward, although 
not without a stniggle. They had gone 
I out for the afternoon, imder the old 
Indian’s care as usual. It w’as a very 
cold but perfectly still day. The sun 
shone down from a cloudless sky, yet 
1 seemed to have no warmth in its rays, 
i The boys’ breath, as they pressed forwards, 
blew back and froze upon the mufflings 
of their neck and ears. They had to 
watch their noses carefully, lest Jack 
Frost should turn them into marble. But 
they did not mind the cold as, clad in furs 
' from head to heel, and shod with snow- 
shoes, they stepped rapidly over the un- 
' dulating drifts in the wake of Akaitchko. 
' The carcajou had been growing more and 
more daring, and they more and more 
i determined to catch him. Apparently 
I (he way he looked at it was that a kind 
^ providence was providing him with abim- 
! dant food in the fonn of bait or ready- 
j caught prey, and he proposed to enjoy the 
' situation as long as it continued. In order 
I to deceive the wily animal they placed 
the traps in a different spot each time, and 
had thus been gradually working away 
! from the fort, until now the end of the 
line was nearly tw’o miles distant. 

In the first few traps they found nothing, 
but presently came to one containing the 
shreds of what had once been a fine mink. 

“ Confound that brute 1 ” cried Archie, 
wrathfuUy. “ Here’s some more of his 
work. Oh ! if I could only get ray hands 
upon him.” 

“ Take care him don’t get him’s claws in 
you, Archie,” said the old Indian, signifi¬ 
cantly. ” Him bite like fiend certain sure.” 

” Oh! I’ll take good care of that, 
Akaitchko,” replied Archie. “ I know 
what he can do.” 

They w ere approaching the end of the 
line as they talked, and when they reached 
it Archie stopped short, looked around 
with a surprised expression, thnist the 
ramrod of his gun into the snow, and 
finally exclaimed: 

“ Well, what do you think of that ? 


That carcajou has not only eaten the 
mink, but I believe he’s eaten my trap 
too ! This is the very place I s^ it, I 
know by that blaze on the tree.” 

Akaitchko smiled in an amused, 
superior way. 

“ Carcajou got strong teeth, but can’t 
eat trap all the same. Most likely trap 
bite him. He try run away. See.” 

” To be sure,” said Archie, his face 
radiant at the thought. ‘‘The brute 
can’t have gone far with that heavy trap. 
Let’s see who’ll find him first.” 

There had been a slight fall of snow 
during the morning, so that whatever 
marks the wolverine might have made 
were comparatively hidden, but, deter¬ 
mined to hunt him up, the three trappers 
went off in different directions to examine 
the underbrush, which was very thick 
thereabouts. Akaitchko took the right 
hand, and the boys, not far apart, took; 
the left. It W’as not easy work getting 
tlirougli the underbrush on snow’-shocs.^ 
yet the snow was too deep to permit of 
laying the shoes aside. They had left 
their guns at the foot of the blazed tree, 
and were armed only with a hunting 
knife and small hatchet apiece. 

Now stooping low to avoid a snow-. 

I laden branch, and again springing over 
the trunk of a fallen tree, they made 
their w^ay carefully through the dense 
growth of young timber, not knowing at 
wliat moment they might encounter the 
object of their search. After a good deal 
of this, Archie, thinking it quite enough, 
called to Saw tloulai: 

” He couldn't drag that trap as far as this. 
Let's go back to the tree on another track. 

“ All right,” shouted Sawtloulai, and 
so, leaving Akaitchko to his own devioesv 
they retraced their steps. The little 
Indian w’as alone, but Archie had Edaiye 
with him, and tried to keep close behind 
the eager animal, w’ho seemed thoroughly 
to enter into the spirit of the hunt. Sud¬ 
denly there w as an exclamation fi-om Sawt¬ 
loulai, follow ed quickly by a cry of alarm, 
the harsh growl of some furious creature, 
and the rattling of a chain. This was 
what had happened. Pushing on rather 
carelessly, Sawtloulai had come to a 
fallen tree w Inch lay not fifty yards from 
where the trap had been set, and, without 
pausing to consider whether or not there 
might be anything on the other side of it, 
he attempted to spring over it. It was 
not a big tree, but one cannot take much 
of a jump on snow -shoes, and, instead of 
clearing it neatly, the toe of his left shoe 
caught at the top, and he took a header 
into the deep snow on the other side^ 
But before he fell he had time to- 
see w’hat called forth his cry of alarm, 
for, lying close to the tree-trunk was. 
a dark brown mass that could be naught 
else than the dreaded carcajou. 

For a moment the creature seemed too> 
startled to do any mischief. But it was 
only for a moment, and before Sawt¬ 
loulai could extricate himself from hia 
aw’kw’ard position, it sprang forward and. 
buried its terrible teeth in his lefl 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Archie ! Archie ! quick I He’s kill¬ 
ing me ! ” shrieked the poor little fellow. 

‘‘All right, I’m coming!” Archie 
shouted back, and with hunting knife in 
one hand, and hatchet in the other, h« 
rushed to the rescue of his fnend. 

(Tolw eonfinMcl,) 
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THE VOYAGE OP THE “BOADICEA. ’ 

By Geo. B. Perry, 

Author Uncle Peter's Trust," ** Corporal Bruee," ete. 


rilHE jolly waggoner, “ Jarge” Fry, had 
i need of all his philosophy during 
the night that followed. The rain fell 
heavily, and when the waggon reached 
the old city of Chester it presented any¬ 
thing but a cheerful appearance. 

Walter had fared better than his pro¬ 
tector, for, covered by a tarpaulin, and 
resting on a bed of loose hay, he had 
slept soundly all night, and awoke only 
when the lumbering waggon stopped at 
the quaint old inn, and he was roused to 
take breakfast with the carter. 

“Jarge” showed signs outwardly of 
the all night travel, but his good temper 
had not been washed away. He had a 
few miles yet to travel before the piece 
of machinery reached its destination, and 
there was no rest for him, save that which 
he obtained while his horses were being 
baited. 

He was anxious to deliver his freight, 
oven at the expense of working his horses 
hard. There would be plenty of time for 
rest when he had the responsibility off 
his mind, which he could not readily turn 
•over to the “ old ’ooman down to 
Garland.” 

The few remaining miles were soon 
got over, and Walter parted from his 
friend with many expressions of good¬ 
will, and with an injunction to push on 
for Liverpool, and be sure not to “ vret.” 
“Jarge” supplemented his advice by the 
present of a sixpence, which increased 
Walter’s scanty finances by nearly one 
hundred per cent. 

Believing that all was now fair and 
plain, Walter’s heart was light, and lie 
set out hopefully on the last stage of his 
journey. Noticing a sign-board, “Birken* 
head, seven miles,” he ahnost laughed 
at the shortness of the pleasant walk 
before him to reach the place where a 
ferry would take him to Liverpool, 
whence he easily could find his way to 
Boston. 

He had heard of boys working their 
passage, and his spirits being light and 
his courage high, his mind overleaped 
all the obstacles that would have sug¬ 
gested themselves to a more experienced 
lad. 

He set “ Shanks* mare ” to work with 
such good-will that three hours later, 
travel-stained and hungry, he stood at 
the window of a baker’s shop in Birken¬ 
head, eagerly gazing at the tempting 
cakes displayed, but so ignorant of the 
values and names of English coins as to 
be doubtful what to ask for, or how 'to 
pay for the article when he had got it. 

It took him some time to muster 
courage to enter, but he indicated the 
cakes that pleased his fancy, and placed 
a sixpence on the counter as he did so. 
The woman in charge handed him the 
cakes selected and a few coppers, and 
then the boy timidly asked the way to 
Liverpool. 

“ Liverpool I why, right across the 
river, to be sure. Take the ferry at the 
foot of the street.” 

The boy thanked her and withdrew. 
He followed the course of the street, 


CHAPTER VUL 

jostled here and there by the crowds 
that moved to and fro, and at last reached 
the riverside and the ferry. He stood 
there, watching the people earnestly, in 
order that he might know how much of 
his rapidly diminishing store of money 
it would be necessary to pay, when he 
was accosted by a lad of about his own 
age, or perhaps a little older, so dirty, 
and such a tatterdemalion that Walter 
instinctively shrank from him. 

The new-comer had no hat, and but 
the merest remnant of a shirt. His 
principal garment—almost his sole one— 
was an old pair of trousers, which might 
have been his father’s, tucked up to his 
dirty knees. The waist of the trousers 
came close up to his shoulders, from 
which it was suspended by two pieces of 
rope yarn. 

Water’s clothes were better in shape 
and quality, but they bore such evident 
marks of ill usage and were so dirty that 
there did not seem to be much reason 
for his shrinking from the little English 
i tramp. 

I “Can’t you give a cove a penny to 
{ cross the ferry ? ” said the boy. “ I saw 
! you buy them there cakes, so I knows 
I you got some money.” 

I “Does it cost only a penny to cross 
, over ? ” replied Walter, greatly relieved, 

I and feeling that the information was well 
I worth the gift. He also thought it wise 
I to conciliate his newly-found acquaint- 
! ahce who seemed to know so much. 

I “ That’s all, my buck. ’Tain’t much to 
I the Marke%ds of Vestminster nor the 
I Prince of Vales, but ven a gemmen ’as 
left his porte-raonnay on the pianner at 
; ’ome, it’s kevite a lot.” 

“ Why did you leave all your money at 
I home?” asked Walter, titnidly. “Be- 
I sides-” 

I “Ain’t you green, though,” said the 
; other boy, spitting on the newly-acquired 
I penny “ for luck ” and tossing it high in 
; the air. ^ “ I’fi toss you double or kevits 
—’eads, I win, tails, you lose; the chances 
bein’ more than ekwival, for me, and no 
( fairer game goin’.” 

I “I don’t want to play,” answered 
] Walter; “ but will you show me how to 
1 get across the ferry ? ” 

“Vill I show you? Von’t I! I’m 
gwine myself to ’tend a meetin* of the 
I Dock Board. Five monarchs and a swell 
I dinner for the job, and I must make haste. 

1 If you vants to come, Valker’s the vbrd, 

! for business is business.” 

1 He took Walter’s hand and led him up 
I the stage, and, having deposited the two 
I pennies, escorted W'’alter along to the boat 
' with the air of one overwhelmed with 
I business, but determined to be courteous 
I to a stranger, even if the Dock Board had 
! to wait indefinitely for his presence. 

A Cimarder was in the river as the boat 
! made its way across, and Walter saw the 
i Stars and Stripes floating gaily in the even- 
[ ing breeze from the foremost head of the 
I liner. The sight of the flag brought the 
tears to his eyes for a moment. It seemed 
I as if he was nearing home at last, 
i His companion saw the ship, but, of 


course, guessed nothing of what was 
passing in Walter’s mind. 

“ That’s the Aurania,^* he said, with a 
pride in his voice that almost indicated a 
sense of proprietorship. “ As soon as my 
business hengagements vill permit I’m 
goin’ on a tower to the Younited States.” 

“Are you very busy, then?” asked 
Walter. “ I thought maybe you did not 
have so much work, or-” 

He was about to add “money,” but 
checked himself in time. 

“I sells Vesuvians,” said his escort, 

“ and I can make a bob a day, ven I’m in 
luck. But the fact is, I’m strapped—tight.” 

As far as Walter could judge, “ strapped 
tight ” did not seem toi. ^ply to his condi¬ 
tion at all. He looked surprised. 

“ The firm of Linky Jim and VaxligM 
Joe has stopped payment,” said the 
strange boy. “Ye’re going to make has- 
sessments on the stockholders to relieve 
us from tempuary hembarrassments, you 
know, and then resume business.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said Walter, though the 
boy’s language was even less intelligible 
than Bobby Ducks’ had been at first. 

“ You vants at least threepence to buy 
hannythink like a stock, you know,” said 
the senior partner of the firm. “Some 
fellers try vith less, but there ain’t more’n 
a brown in the turnover. Look ’ere,” he 
added, whispering mysteriously to Walter, 
“would it be ill-convenient for you to 
lend the firm threepence, till—till the 
stockholders pony hup ? ” 

W'alter had the hope that before the 
stockholders relieved the suffering firm he 
would be well on his way to Boston. He 
therefore quickly transferred the remains 
of Jarge Fry’s sixpence to the dirty paw 
of Linky Jim. 

“ He’s just as green as grass,” muttered 
Jim. “If I’d said sixpence he’d have 
ponied up like a Briton.” 

His little eyes tw'inkled covetously for a 
moment, but he soon repressed the feel¬ 
ing. Jim had a conscience, even if he 
never had heard the thing mentioned. 

“How much money ’ave you got?” 
he asked. 

Walter put his hand in his pocket and 
drew forth the sevenpence hal^enny. 

“Is that all?” said Jim. “Vy, I 
thought you had more than that I ’Ere, 
take these,” he added, thrusting back 
the three pennies into Walter’s hand. 

“ No, no,” replied Walter, eagerly. 
“ Keep it, if you please. Only teU me how 
I can work my way to America.” 

Jim dropped the pennies on the deck 
of the boat in his astonishment. 

“You goin’ to vork your p^g to 
America I Oh, my heye, ain’t it 
What do you think you can do?” he 
asked, the tears fairly beaming in his eyes 
from excess of laughter; “ go as chief 
gardener, or Lord ’Igh Hadmiral of the 

fleet?” . , rro. V 

Walter felt terribly disappomted. That 
which seemed so easy a few hours ago 
was now a hopeless enterprise, since the 
boy w'ho had seemed to know all about it 
had so decided. 

{To he continued.) 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., h.d., r.n., 

Author of*' The Cruise <\f the Snotebirdy' “ Our Home in the Silver West,” etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXIII.—RETURN OF THE SAVAGES IN FORCE—PEACE, BLESSED PEACE. 

T here was no more fighting that night, ( away, leaving only crimson glowing their feet to the fire, thoroughly ex- 

but there was feasting. 1 embers, a huge wooden grating was ♦ hausted, and must have gone speedily to 

For, long before the moon rose, long placed over it, and on this, to Jack’s i sleep, 

before its sweet soft light flooded hill and I horror, a body was laid to roast. ' Jack Ross was very tired, and Zach 

dale and glittered on the sea, the red ' I am not going to shock the sensitive compelled him to go to his hammock, 
gleams of a great fire upon the sands 1 nerves of my readers by describing the and, though he lay long awake thinking, 

were cast far across the water. ! orgies that followed, nor my own by he dropped off at last and dreamt he was 

If any doubt remained in Zacli’s mind thinking of it. Suffice it to say that it spending a happy Christmas at the 

that the men were cannibals, it was I did take place, and that long before Puffin’s Nest with his uncle, his father 

quickly dispelled, for as soon as the fire 1 twelve o’clock, after setting a sentry, the and mother, and Ella, 

burned lower and the smoke had cleared I savages threw themselves down with > It was broad daylight when Zach 
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awoke him. The wiry old Yankee had 
paced about the ramparts all night long, 
till the moon’s pale light gave place to 
the glory of day. Then he quietly lit a 
hre and cooked breakfast. 

“They’re all gone,’’ he said. “Took 
their dead and wounded with them. 
Praise be to the Giver of all good I ’’ 

Jack Ross was himgry, and relished the 
crab that Zach had cooked so nicely. 

They had no bread or biscuit now, but 
a kind of cake made from sago, and 
boiled yams. 

“ Do you think,’’ said Jack, “ that the 
savages will return ? ’’ 

“ You may bet your bottom dollar on 
that,*’ replied Zach, as he cracked a crab’s 
toe between two stones. 

Next day was Christmas, and as coolly 
as if he had been at home in old Ala¬ 
bama, Zach set about cooking the dinner. 
Jack had been to the hill-top, and there 
were no signs of boats, so he returned to 
camp as happy as happ}’' could be, singing 
to himself, and with an excellent appetite. 

I don’t beheve anj^one ever enjoyed a 
meal more than our Crusoes did that 
Christmas dinner. 

Of course their thoughts would go 
wandering homewards, and Jack Ross 
told Zach many a little story of what he 
called the days of his boyhood—“ When 
I was young, you know, Zach ’’—at which 
Zach laughed immensely, and gave Jack 
in return many a sketch of his life, in 
which the doggie and the cockatoo 
seemed very much interested indeed. 

Jack Skye said nothing, but Cookie, at 
the close of each yam, said : • 

“ Bravo! Bravo I Bravo toro ! A 
bit of sugar! ’’ 

A whole week flew by, and Jack Ross 
began to think they were to be left to the 
peace and quiet of their beautiful island. 

Zach knew better; and one day, on 
turning the glass towards the distant 
flshing-bank of the head-hunters, he saw, 
not one boat, but half a dozen at least, 
bearing straight down towards the 
island. 

Even Zach’s heart now gave several 
anxious thuds as he noted the over¬ 
whelming force with which they would 
have to contend. 

He said but little. He had no desire 
to alarm his young friend, but he felt in 
his own mind that, if fighting once more 
commenced, there could be but one 
ending to it, and that a very bitter one. 

However, he went cheerily enough to 
work to strengthen the defences. He 
would do his best, he thought, and in 
cases like this there is always one thing 
a brave man can do, namely, keep cool 
and sell his life as dearly as possible. 

On the self-same beach they had left, 
and just about noon, while Zach and our 
hero were on their knees engaged in 
prayer, the savages landed. There were 
in all seven boats, and three were loaded 
to the gunwales with women and children 
and stores. 

Every creature and every thing was 
landed, and three boats pushed off again, 
to return to their distant island. 

Without doubt tlien, these black 
fellows liad come to stay, and that tall 
powerful-looking man, in the jacket of a 
red marine, the feather-bonnet of a High¬ 
land soldier, but without either trousers 
or kilt, was king. 


One savage was particularly noticeable, 
because he was dressed. He wore a dark 
merino cutaway coat, merino breeches, 
and a little round straw cap set jauntily 
on one side of his head, and gave himself 
airs accordingly. He was doubtless the 
prime minister. 

It does not take long to build a few 
huts out in the South Sea Islands, and 
this strange tribe had not long landed 
before they set busily to work in the 
woods, not far from the sea and close to 
Castle Hill. Both women and men 
worked. But not all the tribe. No, for 
before long it was evident that the king 
and his chosen warriors contemplated an 
attack on the camp. 

The prime minister was extremely 
busy in marshalling the troops, and it was 
evident, too, that he knew something 
about military' tactics. Much to Zach’s 
astonishment he heard him shouting 
orders to his armed squad in fairly good 
English. “ Shoulder arms 1 Trail 
arms,’ ’ and so on and so forth. 

Zach’s mind was made up at once. 
He would interview this fellow. 

While he was still wondering to him¬ 
self how best this could be done, he was 
delighted to see the general, as Jack 
called him, advance towards the lower 
barricade with a white rag on the end of 
a spear. 

Hiis was a flag of truce, and Zach, 
sticking a revolver in his stem pocket as 
he called it, went quickly to meet him. 

“ Homin’,sah,’’ cried the darkie. “Y^ou 
respeck de flag ob truce, I see.’* 

“ Certainly,’’ said Zach, quietly squat¬ 
ting on the top of the barricade and 
lighting his pipe. 

“ Fine flavour ’baccy that.’’ 

“ O, here,’’ cried Zach, “ have a piece; ’’ 
and he pitched him a cake, a lump of 
which at once found its way into the 
fellow’s big mouth. 

“ You hab much of dat stuff in de 
fort? ’’ 

“ Did you come here to talk about 
’baccy, friend ? ’’ 

“ 0 no, I mean bisness, sah I I been 
far trabbel. Been to Queensland. De 
king, my massa, want your head and de 
heads of every one in dat fort.’’ 

“Tell the kmg your master,’’ said 
Zach, “ to go and hang himself. Look 
here,’’ he added, “ I guess it ain’t the 
whole bilin’ o’ your wretched squad 
that can root us out o* that fort under 
two months; so now, do you care to 
make peace ? ’’ 

The prime minister stroked his chin. 

“ I dunno,’’ he replied. “ King want a 
white head badly. 1 dun’t mind tellin’ 
you, sah, ’cause you seems one gem- 
lem. But, sah, white men come in one 
I big ship ten day ’go, kUl plenty ob king’s 
i people. Dey now go to Fiji. By-and- 
by dey come back to take us all to 
Queensland. White sailor said so. Dey 
am blackbirders, sah.’’ 

Hope now beat high ip old Zach’s 
heart. What was this ship ? he won¬ 
dered. 

“ Here,’’ he cried ; “ come nearer.’’ 

“ You not shoot? ’’ 

“ No—honour ! ’’ 

Zach put his hand in his breast, and 
taking out his mother’s Bible, pulled 
therefrom a photograph of the Oregon. 

“ That am site. That am the ’dentical 
ship, sah ! ’’ shouted the negro. 


Zach smoked in silence for a short time, 
then he looked quietly round. 

“ \^Tiat may your name be, stranger ? ” ^ 
he asked. 

“Jack ! ’’ 

“ 0, Jack. Well, ther’es two more on 
’em up yonder.’’ 

“ How many strong you am, sah, all 
togedder ? ’’ 

“ I guess, stranger, that’s more my 
business than youm. But just you listen 
to ,what I’m goin* for to propose. You’re 
a sensible chap, and you’ve travelled a 
bit.’’ 

Nigger Jack drew himself up to his 
fullest height. “ I am one gemlem, 
sah,’’ he said, “ and hab trabel all ober 
Queensland. I was blackbirded, sah, but 
dey no can keep Jack long. I reckon 
Jack too cleber for dat.’’ 

“ Listen, Jack. There’s nothing to be 
gained by fighting this fort. You may 
bet your coat on that. But there’s every¬ 
thing to win by makin’ peace. Well, 
you’ve come here to be out o’ the way o’ 
that blackbird ship. But I know her, 
and she’ll follow ye here, sure as I’m a 
sinner, and what she doesn’t kill of ye, 
she’ll ship and take away.’’ 

“ You speakee for true ? ” 

“ I’m speakin’ the truth. Jack. Now I 
guess that old Zach, and that’s me, can 
save the lives and the liberties o’ the 
whole bilin’ of you. If, mind, you and 
your king make peace. And I’ve plenty of 
tobacco too. Now, Jack, go back to your 
king, and have a palaver with him, and 
if he comes here with you in an hour. 
I’ll know you mean peace, and I’ll trust 
to your W'ord and honour as a gentleman. 
Jack, and to the king’s. Here, take these 
cakes of ’baccy with you, and give them 
to your royal master. Tell him that the 
white men in the fort want peace, that 
they will help him to fight the black- 
hiring ship, and give him half the good 
things in her.’’ 

Off went Nigger Jack, and in less th^ 
an hour he had returned, and with him 
was the king. 

His prime minister had put the matter 
very straight to him, and his eloquence 
had prevailed. 

The king now promised most solemnly 
that no treachery should be resorted to, 
and he placed his taboo on the barricades 
of the fort; only two bunches of scented 
herbs, culled by his own royal hands, but 
still so sacred in the eyes of his people 
that none w'ould have dared to pass the 
emblem. Indeed, any one who did so 
without his majesty’s permission would 
have been beheaded by the king himself. 

As soon as the taboos were put up. 
Zach invited the king and his minister 
into the fort itself, and very much sur 
prised they were at the smallness of the 
garrison. 

Jack Skye was at first very much 
inclined to resent the intrusion, and 
seemed determined to sample the royal 
legs, but his master explained matters to 
him, and the doggie went to his comer, 
keeping his eyes on the newcomers never¬ 
theless. Even at this stage of the 
amicable proceedings, had Jack Skye— 
whom, by the way, his majesty at first 
took for an evil genius—sampled the 
royal legs, it might have gone far to 
spoil all. 

He asked Jack Ross through the inter¬ 
preter how old he was. 
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Jack lauj^hed and said, “ One hundred 
Mid fourteen.” And the kiii" felt Jack 
Koss all over and marvelled much. 

Then Zach showed his visitors the 
"uns and the revolvers, and his majesty 
at once asked the Yankee to shoot a 
little boy for dinner. 

Of course Zach refused, but he said he 
would let ofif a bomb to startle all his 
people. 

Well, there would be no longer any use 
for the bomb anyhow, though the powder 
mi^dit have come in handy, only Zach 
rightly judged that the effect would be 
salutary on the king and his people. 

They were all summoned to the foot of 
the green path by Jack the nigger through 
the medium of a conch shell. 

Then Zach fired his bomb. The effect 
might have been salutary, but it was both 
startling and comical, for the king himself 
jumped backwards and spun three times 
head over heels before he stopped, while 
his whole army, and even his women and 
children, rushed away with such precipi¬ 
tation, that they all fell together in one 
huge squirming, shrieking heap. 

Jack Ross helped the king to his feet. 


The cockatoo screamed and laughed, and 
peace was soon restored. 

Zach next opened the sea-chest and 
I took out a pair of beautiful white pants, 
and arrayed the king therein, and the 
king laughed aloud with joy. 

I Tlien dinner was cooked before the 
I king’s eyes, and while it was yet over 
the fire, behold the returning boats hove 
I in sight, though still a long way off. 

' Rut Zach focussed the telescope, and 
j bade his majesty peep through, and lo ! 
j they w’ere brought so near that he could 
see every face. After the king had done 
I marvelling at this, Zach made him ltx»k 
I through the glass the wrong way, and hey, 

! presto, the boats seemed to recede to the 
I other end of the sea. 

I And the king maiwelled once again, 

I and made his prime minister say that his 
: heart w as warm with joy at having made 
peace with such an all-powerful medicine 
man. 

His majesty ate a hearty dinner, and so 
did Nigger Jack, and after this they all 
sat dowm in a circle and smoked clay 
pipes. 

1 But ever and anon this -queer king was 

{To be continued.) 


! forced to take the pipe out of his mouth 
I and burst into a hearty laugh, in w’hich 
the cockatoo most readily joined, 
j Ho explained through his ministers 
that he was so happy that he couldn’t 
I help laughing, and that ho felt sure he 
' would have to sit up all night and laugh. 

He was certainly a droll king, even if 
, he was a savage and cannibal. And w'e 
should judge no one too harshly, for I 
have no doubt that this man lived accord¬ 
ing to his lights, if indeed I dare call the 
I darkness of ignorance lights at all. 

' Peace, blessed peace, reigned once more 
I that night in the Crusoes’ island. Zach, 

' though he had the most perfect trust m 
I the honour of this savage potentate, did not 
! retire till past midnight, and by that time, 
saving the occasional cry of a night bird 
and tlie boom of the restless waves on the 
I beach, all w'as as 

j ** Hushed and serene as a region of dreams.” 

But no sooner did the sun’s crimson disc 
shine over the waters than all the king’s 
camp was once more astir. 

It was going to be a busy day. 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
Bt Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


ACH ! boys, I’m glad to see you I ” cried 
the Collector, hurrying forward 
and shaking hands w'ith everybody— 
Bounce, Wo-Sing, Boy, Meta, Nyait, and 
every Dyak on the spot. “ Ach ! dis ish 
glorious! I vould ratder find you v ell like 
dis, laughing und yoking, don discofer de 
heafenliest flower on eart’ 1 Vhat news 
of do shkellum Shinese ? Vhat luck ? 
You must hafe had a grand time in dis 
eart’ly Paradise. Hafe you got de * blue’ 
orchid ? ” 

“ No,” Harry answered, shaking his 
head. ** We haven’t found the blue, but, 
Mr. Hertz, we’ve got a lot of grand plun¬ 
der. As for the Chinese, there might not 
be a Chinaman in Sarawak.” 

They talked on eagerly for a few 
minutes, then Harry sudde^y said: 

“ Where’s Oani ? ” 

“ De poor fellow nefer reashed 
Kuching,” Hertz replied. “I dink he vas 
gaught imd killed by de Shinese soon 
after he left us, und de letter read. Dat 
vas vhy dey attacked de cave. He 
might hafe deshtroyed de despatch, of 
gourse, but I dink he vas surprised.” 

” Did you see the Rajah ? ” Jack 
asked. 

“ No. He ish adt Singapore. I saw de 
Resident, Misder Crookshs^, und Misder 
Merriman. I stayed mit de Resident a 
day imd two nights, und talked mit him 
seriously. A shteamer vas adt de capital; 
idt sails for Singapore to-day. I wrote a 
shtrong letter, und de Resident wrote 
anoder. De Rajah vill get dem—he vill 
gome back adt vonce, und all, I hope, vill 
be veil. Now, boys, for de cave, to see 
vhat you’ve found ! ” 

They returned at a rapid pace, laughing 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A HEAD-FEAST AT SIRAMBAU. 

and talking, the youths glad to have the 
Collector once more with them. Proudly 
they showed him the plants they had dis¬ 
covered ; eagerly they awaited his opinion 
of each. The dishevelled Cirrhojpetalum 
enraptured him. 

“ Idt’s nodt new,” he cried, “ budt idt’s 
fery rare, und idt’s heafenly—heafenly! ” 
One plant they carefully concealed until 
he had examined everything else. It was 
the new Bulhophyllum^ with its lovely 
flowers of old-gold, crimson-striped, the 
dorsal sepal of each embroidered with 
silver. This, they imaged, would arouse 
his enthusiasm to a high pitch, and they 
were right. 

“Vhat hafe you dere?” he cried, as 
Jack smilingly removed the tamhoh which 
had hidden it. “ So — so— Ach! you 
young shkellum 1—So you hide dat oontil 
I’ve seen all de oders! You dink idt 
vould t’row dem into de shadow, und dey 
disappear entirely? Pooll idt oudt—be 
garef^! Dere — pudt idt dere — right 
before my eyes 1 Dat vill do. Now 
shtand aside, und don't shpeak 1 ” 

They gave him room to feast his eyes, 
which he did in silence for at least five 
minutes. At length he said, while the 
satisfied eyes twinlded: 

“ Ach ! now you egspect me to go into— 
vhat ish dat for a vordt ?— Ach ! egstacies, 
don’t you ? You shan’t be disappointed. 

I vill—in Greek 1 Dat’s a language you 
don’t oondershtand, eh, Harry? ” 

“ Spare us the Greek, Mr. Hertz ! ” 
cried Jack ; “ you can do it justice in 
English.” 

“ Ja I Budt a shange ish beneficial! ” 
He uttered rapidly a string of sentences, 
laughing all tlie time. 


“ Happy dought I ” he cried, after a 
pause. “ I hafe seen you shmile vhen I 
hafe let mein self go in vhat ought to be 
Englisch. Bounce, here, has laughed 
many times. In future I blow off shteam 
in Greek! If you shmile den, idt viU be 
adt your—finish idt, Harry.” 

“ At our own ignorance ? ” 

“ Of Greek. Yoost so. Take gare of 
dat BulbopliyUum ; idt’s a heafenly 
treasure I ” 

They did not again leave the cave that 
day, but passed the time attending to 
the plants on the drying stages. On the 
morrow the search was resumed under 
Hertz’s supervision. Day after day 
passed, a week, two weeks, three, and the 
“ blue ” orchid was still undiscovered. 
But the Collector did not cease to hope. 
He knew that an army could not have 
examined the thousands of trees in the 
vale ofBidi in the time. At the end of 
the third week Meta said that he 
must return to Sirambau. Hertz pressed 
him to stay, but the ora/ng kaya sulked. 
At length he said he had business to 
attend to—friends coming to see him. 

That gave the Colleotor the clue. 

“I dhik,” he said to Boy, “Meta 
vants to go home to give a head-feast.” 

“Yes, r«arr,” the Malay answered. 

“ A head-feast! ” cried Jack; “ I should 
like to be present.” 

“ So would I,” added Harry. “ I find 
the Dyaks most interesting people.” 

Hertz demurred. “ Ve hafe nodt found 
de ‘ blue ’ orchid,” he urged. “ I don’t 
like to go avay mitout de ‘ blue.’ Dough vc 
hafe nodt been sugeessful, somedings tells 
me idt’s here, vhere ve hafe found so many 
grand dings.” 
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“ Mr. Hertz,” said Harry, “ when you 
described the new Bulbophyllum in 
Greek, you said a change was beneficial. 
I am of the same opinion now. Our 
clathes are in shreds, our boots worn out.” 
The youths were as ragged as scarecrows. 
“ At Sirambau we have new clothes and. 
new boots. Now don’t you think another 
change will be beneficial ? ” 

“ We can return, you know,” Jack 
add^d. 

Hertz laughed. “ Ach ! Ja ! Fery 
beneficial. Budt Meta has nodt invited 
us to his head-feast.’’ 

“Would a hint be contrary to Dyak 
etiquette ? ” Harry asked; adding, “ I 
think Boy wiU be able to do it very 
politely.” 

“ I nodt doubt idt. Veil, suggest idt.” 

Harry did so, with the residt that a 
hearty invitation was promptly given 
them. Hertz prevailed on the orang kaya 
to remain another week, promising that 
if the “ blue ’’ orchid were not then found 
he would let him go willingly. The week 
passed like the others, not fruitless, much 
plunder was secured, but, alas ! the chief 
object w*as not with it. Then Meta pre¬ 
pared to return home. 

“ Pack oop I ” said Hertz, “ ve go mit 
Meta for a rest. But ve gan und ve vill 
return, please Gott! ” 

The orang kaya lost no time. A score of 
new tamboks were made, no long task, 
with bamboos and rattans plentiful, and 
sixty Dyaks to make them into'^ba^ets. 
In a few hours the orchids were packed 
and on the road to Sirambau. 

It was a noisy, indeed a boisterous pro¬ 
cession. The Dyaks laughed, joked, and 
yelled like schoolboys after a month’s 
close confinement. Nobody sought or¬ 
chids, or anything else. Nothing was 
heard of bad birds or antus ; nobody 
dreamt of listening for good or bad 
omens. 

Some miles firom home Meta sent two 
swift-footed, unencumbered Dyaks to an¬ 
nounce his approach; so that w'hen the 
tired orang putih arrived in sight of the 
long Dyak “ houses,” almost buried in the 
palms, they found the place alive. All 
the inhabitants able to stand, and many 
unable—infants in arms—were assembled 
in the outer verandahs, or below' in the 
open space. But Hertz’s eyes sought the 
stage he had erected to dry his orchids. 

“ Ach / ” he cried, “ somebody has gol- 
lected orchids mit a vengeance! ’ 

The stage was heaped up wdth plants. 
Every adjacent branch, easy to be reached, 
was loaded. The magic-lantern, and the 
sight the orang kaya had of the treasures 
in the cases and bales left in his charge, 
had done their work. . Apparently the 
Dyaks had gathered indiscriminately 
every plant in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. 

But now was not the time to examine 
them. Yells, mad bursts of laughter, the 
beating of gongs, w'ild dances, w'elcomed— 
the return of the Orchid Seekers ? Not 
precisely—the arrival of the warriors who 
had taken six new' heads. 

Meta saw the orang putih safe up¬ 
stairs—that is, up the notched trunk—then 
left them, to despatch messengers to all 
his finends for twenty miles round, ur¬ 
gently apprising them that a “ head-feast” 
would be held on the morrow without fail. 

The uproar gradually died dway. The 
Dyaks had much to do. Food in vast 


quantities had been collected gradually 
for weeks past. Its condition by this 
time, in a tropical country, may be ima¬ 
gined. But arrack, rice spirit, had to be 
strained off into huge jars, the decorations 
to be fixed, etc. Wo-Sing pro^dded a meal 
for his masters, after which they slept till 
dawm, when the hubbub of the busy Dyaks 
aroused them. After breakfast Hertz 
took the youths away to escape the crowd, 
with the intention of examining the or¬ 
chids on the stage and the trees round it. 

Here was the great Grammatophylliim^ 
which had required tw'enty men to carry 
it, still on the makeshift handbarrow, its 
flowers ragged, its spikes crushed and 
broken; it could not have been brought 
intact. Here were the lovely little Anoec- 
tochilif not much the worse for the 
journey; the odd, acrobatic Bulbophyllum 
—all the plants which had been left for 
Meta to fetch. Here, also, was proof that 
some very unscientific collectors had been 
at work, men, women, and children, with 
the haziest of notions of what constituted 
an orchid. Sirambau was rich in Ne¬ 
penthes —here were dozens, all plunder, 
and many plants unknown to Jack and 
Harry, not orchids. One huge “pitcher” 
provoked many exclamations of wonder. 
Hertz measur^ it, and noted down the 
dimensions. 12finches long, 23 inches in 
circumference, capable of holding more 
than two quarts of W’ater. Colour—^pale 
violet; convoluted mouth pale coral; lid 
men, with a pale violet centre; the shape 
uke a pot-bellied claret-jug. A brief ex¬ 
amination convinced them that the ama¬ 
teur collectors had been no more success¬ 
ful in the search for the * blue ’ orchid 
than themselves—at least, if it W'ere in 
flower at this season. Summoning Bounce, 
Wo-Sing, and the Malays, Hertz set out 
on a tour round the neighborhood. 

“ If^e shtay here,” he said, “ ve may 
be poisoned mit de stench of de cooking 
food. Ve hafe to stand idt to-night; 
imd I dink ve viU hafe more dan enough 
of idt.” 

Eetuming towards dusk, they found 
the feast in full swing. Hun^eds of 
visitors had arrived fi*om all parts. Meta’s 
“ house ” was decorated with ^een 
boughs. At regular intervals in the inner 
verandah ’werepandongs —trophies of arms 
and war charms, set up on posts and cross 
pieces. The ghastly chandelier had been 
removed from the pangeran hotise, and 
its load, with the new heads, placed in a 
rice measure in a propainent position. 
The horror with which the youths had 
at first regarded them had almost 
vanished. Save the twhite teeth there 
was little of humanity left ; indeed, one 
would hardly have known them for heads 
at a view from behind. 

The whole population and the visitors 
had put on their best clothes. The men 
were mostly clad in red jackets, yellow 
or red headdress, and gay waist-cloth, or 
Malay trousers; the women w'eighted 
down with beads and brass wire. Meta was 
even grander than at the previous feast. 
More gold lace had been added to the 
hussar j acket, and festooned round it. His 
yellow, skimiy legs were bare as before, 
except for the usual brass rings; but his 
body, from his head to his thighs, was 
astonishingly decked out. When he rose 
to W'elcome the orangputihy he resembled 
a “ jack-in-the-green ” in a military jacket, 
puffed out a foot thick all round with 


gold lace, brass wire, and necklaces and 
waistbelts of beads and tiger-cat’s teeth. 

Before each door was a fire, but the 
principal Dyaks and their visitors had 
gathered round Meta’s hearth—rough 
I planks laid on the floor, with big flat 
I stones for the fireplace. Their arms and 
ornaments gleamed luridly in the glow. 
Brass armlets, anklets, and necldaces 
tinkled with ever\' movement. 

As every Dyak of eminence wished to 
shake hands with the orang putihj it was 
some time before the latter got settled on 
their mats in the place of honour, from 
which they soon wished themselves far 
away. The feast proper was over, the 
drinj^g had begun; but half-eaten frag¬ 
ments of food, not savoury, littered the 
verandah, and the smell was fearful! 
Here and there were piles of firuit— 
awful duriens, and other kinds—with 
strange compounds of mouldy rice and 
stale fish, heaped up on tall bronze dishes ; 
but nobody paid any attention to the 
dessert, for the jars, full of arrack, had 
already been replenished once. 

The tumult was indescribable; the 
heat awful; the smell worse than the 
odour of the Rajflesia Amoldii ; it resem¬ 
bled a blend of that and the terrible 
Bulbophyllum^ with the durien thrown 
in wholesale! 

Apparently the Dyaks had been await¬ 
ing the orang putih, for the uproar 
suddenly decreased. Meta again rose, 
and spoke to Nyait, who with his four 
companions, the warriors who had taken 
the heads, proceeded to march up and 
down the verandah in solemn file. Very 
grand looked the five heroes as they 
strutted in their choicest bravery, with 
every eye upon them 1 The solemn tramp 
appeared to be the signal for silence. As 
soon as something l^e it had been ob* 
tained, Nyait . began to recite in a loud 
monotonous tone. 

“ Idt ish de Mengap,** Hertz whis¬ 
pered, “ de song of Klieng,: a myt’ical 
Dyak hero. Idt ish an invocation to d© 
god of var, Singalang Burong.” 

“ We had a controversy about him in 
your absence,” Harry rejoined, “Boy 
said he was only a common antu," 

“ Gracious 1 Vhy he’s de equal of Mars I 
Nyait ish ashking him in a roundabout 
vay to gome to dis feast. He nodt pre¬ 
sume to ask him down directly, so he teU 
how de hero, Klieng, enticed him to his 
feast. Idt’s a modest hint. Budt I teU 
you all about idt afterwards. Listen 
now.” 

They listened, and this—much con¬ 
densed—is what they heard, as afterwards 
interpreted by the Collector, who, though 
unable to converse in Dyak, was familiar 
with the Mengap: 

It is the evening of Klieng’s feast! 

The Heavens are dark and close as a weJl-joiued box; 
The sun of day is fast sinking; 

Night clouds Uke black cloths are spreading; 

See the moon 1—the stars 1—the Milky Way 1 
Beneath are young warriors crowned 
With diadems of jeweUed gold; 

Women, with touch nf gentle fingers, 

Decking the house like a forest flower; 

Hoary w^arriors, wise and grave, 

In the voice of prudence diw'oursiiig : 

Young girls—here a soft, cooing dove— 

There a painted argus pheasant. 

Light-hearted, merrily laughing. 

Oh, come all things that breathe and move— 

Come flowers, trces-conie stones and earth. 
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To mighty Elieng’s feast ! 

They come—they call—they cry— 

^ Oh, Singalang Bnrong, come ! 

Oreat a'arrlor, hear aud come ! *’ 

He hears not, or he hewls not. 

Tlic wife of Klieng approaclios her lord as he sits 
among the eMers. 

**The house is gay,” she cries, “the warriors all are 
here! 

The maidens laugh, the old men round the Are dis¬ 
course wisdom ! 

fountains of goo<l foo<l we liave, and rivers of drink ! 
But whore is the joy of your feast, 0 Klieng? 

The hearts of men are not lifted up ; 

Your feast drags, husband—we wait for the mirth,” 

Oreat Klieng answ'crs, quick- 
■“Cease, wife. That I begin I end.” 

He sings—“ Indah keha aku nunggo^ 
yja kala aku pulai trbu, 

Makau henong tegau hnjang. 

* 0h, moth and swallow fly! 

To Heaven fly, and fetch Siiigalang Burong !” 

Tlicy leave the earth, they fly, tijey soar. 

They reach the kingdom of tiie winds. 

And she that rules there, Antu Rilutt, 

Even she that througii the smallest erack, 

Oreiit Heaven at will can enter. 

Of her, Antu Ribut, the messengers. 

Fluttering moth and swallow swift. 

Pray a hurricane o'er Heaven and earth. 

To rouse great Singalaug Burong ! 

Tis done ! Land and sea, all space below the Heavens, 
are convulse^l: 

The mountains bow and toss like leaves of the coeoa- 
nut when the north wind blows; 

Tlie depths of ocean arc stirred as maidens toss 
patldy In the wiunow'lng; 

As the Imsk flies upon the wind, so fly the waves of 
the sea in scud; 

The sand and the rocks beneath the wild waters are 
to3sc«l like rice In a basket! 

The clouds ami the stars arc mingled, and Siuga- 
laug Burong wakes ! 

He rises girt with cliarms—he grasps his spear ! 

The bracelets clank on his red hand as lie takes the 
ileath-dealer ! 

His eyes are like great forests burning—his mouth 
is a deep pool I 

At the dread sight the Wind Chief, Antu RIbnt, 
with pale fear trembles; 

Silently she creeps away, and the hurricane slacks 
and faints and dies down 

Like the sea beneath the mountain of Tiiujoug Api 
at low tide. 

See -where the Wind Chief steals away, round the 
house creeping. 

Where in a room below, Unjay, the war god’s wife, 
in her chamber sits weaving ! 

See—through the window tlic Wind Chief creeps, 
puffing softly ! 

Aha ! the loom—the spinning thrcails ! 

Aha ! they blow—they fly—they spread ! 

Unjay, the war god's wife, is vexed. 

‘•Hear I” cries the Wind Chief, Antu Ribut, 

“ Send your lonl, great Singalang Bunmg, 

To Klleng’s feast! Then shall my brentli’ 

Te.x you no more, your loom and thread:?.” 

She bears, she pleads, the war gol yielJs I 


Forth walks great Singalang Burong, like the tapong, 
chief of the for^t, 

Summons the omen birds, his brothers-in-law, to 
attend him ; 

But tlie wife of the lariak refuses, loudly complaining 
Tliat her dress is poorer than others’, her choicest 
ornament missing; 

I My.stcrious it is as the growth of the flowers in the 
forest. 

Wonder working, and strong as the bore that rolls up 
the Rejaug ! 

Fortli fly the omen birds, the marvellous ornament 
seeking; 

Old men and gods and the king of the sea they 
question ; 

Not one has seen or heard of the wife of the kariak*s 
jewel." • 

• • • e « » 

Not once did Nyait’s memor^^ fail him. 
Never ceasing his solemn stalk round and 
round, up and down, followed by his com¬ 
panions, he recited at astonishing length 
and in the most grandiloquent language 
how the ornament was eventually dis¬ 
covered in the house of Nising, grand¬ 
father of the Night-omen bird. 

At this point the audience shouted 
loudly. 

“ Will it never end ? ’’Jack asked. Two 
mortaJhours had passed since Nyait began. 
Two hours of almost unendurable heat 
and odour! 

“ Hush—hush ! ” Hertz whispered. “ I 
don’t oondershtand de vordts, budt I know 
I de shenerol meaning. Idt’s most inter- 
I eating. Yoost dink of Nyait’s feat in re- 
, membering it all! Vhy de dialect ish so 
archaic dat de Dyaks demselvqs only 
oondershtand shenerally.” 

Nyait went on to describe how the 
Night-omen bird’s grandfather refuses to 
lend the ornament. So the birds make 
him drink too much arrack, and steal it 
from him—when it proves to be a human 
head I 

Here the audience yelled. Many sprang 
up and danced. Evidently the discovery 
was of great significance, symbolically. 
Nyait stalked on, and talked on, almost 
as fresh as when he began. 

With the ornament, Singalang Burong, 
the birds and their wives, set out for 
Klieng’s house. Great marvels attend 
the journey, many difficulties and dangers. 
But all are surmounted, and wherever the 
war god goes with the head, the dumb 
speak, the blind see. Finally they reach 
the home of the Dyak hero. 

At this point Nyait and his companions 
went round, touching everybody. 

Fowls w^ere killed and waved to and fi:o, 
demonstrations of welcome to Singalang 
Burong, now supposed to be in Kheng’s 
house. 

Amid much excitement Nyait de¬ 
scribed how Singalang Burong is made 

* Aliy who take interest in the very curious song of 
the Head Feast may find a prose sumuiiiry of it in the 
Tninsjicti(uis of the Asiatic Society (.‘Straits Branch), 
n>ad by the Rev. U. IVrham, July 1, Tlic recita¬ 

tion lasted gcucrally ft oui 13 to 9 or lu I'.u. 

(7’o be continued.) 


intoxicated, when the head rolls out of his 
head-handkerchief. The war god leaves 
the head with Klieng, and returns to 
heaven. This is the end. 

As Nyait ceased, every man and woman 
sprang to his or her feet, yelling and 
laughing. Singalang Burong was now 
supposed to be in Meta’s house. A 
squealing pig was carried up the notched 
pole, cut in two with one tremendous blow 
of a keen parang^ and its liver taken out. 

Over this Meta and the elders bent like 
witches over a cauldron, examining it with 
short sticks. From some sign, some ar¬ 
rangement of the veins, Meta was able to 
declare the war god present. 

Cocoanut shells, cut into the form of a 
cup, painted black and red, adorned with 
the semblance of a bird’s head and tail, 
and filled with arrack, passed round in¬ 
cessantly. Each possessor in turn danced 
wildly, with the odd loving-cup in his 
hands, then with a yell, leapt before some 
friend, and presented it to him to drink. 

“ De proper name of dis feast ish Gairc 
Burong^" Hertz explained, “ literally 
* Bird Feast,’ nodt ‘ Head Feast.’ ” 

Presently Nyait seized a cup and made 
towards his orang putih friends. The 
champion dancer of the tribe excelled 
himself in their honour. But in the 
midst of his mad g^'rations he suddenly 
paused, his hand, w’ith the bird-cup,” 
still outstretched, staring over the he^s 
of Hertz and the youths. 

They glanced in the same direction. 
At the top of the notched trunk stood a 
Dyak not in holiday attire, a stranger. 
Behind him, travel-stained and woe¬ 
begone. her dress tom, her lustrous black 
hair dishevelled, her eyes swollen, the 
Chinese maiden—Lidah !' 

Hertz and Wo-Sing sprang to their feet. 

“ Lidah, why are you here ? ” Wo- 
Sing asked. 

The girl wrung her hands, unable to 
reply, leaning heavily against the make¬ 
shift railing. The tears rolled down her 
cheeks. 

The uproar died away, the roysterers 
curiously watching. 

“ Shpeak, Lidah t Yhat has hap¬ 
pened ? ” Hertz cried. 

The girl sobbed, her words came 
brokenly. 

“The Bajah has returned, suddenly. 

' Six hundred of the kunai were ready, in 
I the boats, when I came away. They 
I would start at dusk. At midnight 
Kuching will be biu’ued, and the liajah 
; and all the English gentlemen be dead I ” 

' Lidah sank on a mat and covered her 
face, sobbing hysterically. 

Boy involuntarily drew his kris. The 
Dyaks, instinctively guessing that some¬ 
thing tragic impended, crowded round, 
sobered in a moment. 

“ Dey hafe invoked Singalang Burong,” 
cried Hertz, solemnly, “und he ish here ! ” 
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N ot as ft pet—most emphatically, no. It’s 
an interesting little reptile enough in 
its way, but the possible risk of a bite is too 
serious to justify you in preserving such a 
ereaturc alive, both for your own sake and 
that of others. I believe that its venom is 
rarely, if ever, fatal to human beings; 
nevertheless, the injury inflicted by it is very 
great, and the effects are not unfrequently 
felt throughout life. I myself have many 
vipcrish pets, both common and uncommon 
— asps, rattlesnakes, copperheads, and other 
serpents more to be feared than a tiger or a 
wolf; but then, special opportunities and 
special study, as well as a lifelong close and 
constant companionship w'ith snakes of all 
kinds, have given me a knowledge and 
facilities of dealing with them such as 
naturally you do not possess. 1 am simply 
stating what I may fairly presume to be a 
fact, not bragging about it. If you had had 
the same chances, no doubt you would under¬ 
stand them as w'ell, or better than I do. 
Besides, I have reasons for keeping these 
things other than mere curiosity. Much as 
I love and respect them, 1 would strongly 
counsel you^ if ever you encounter such in 
their wild state, to kill them, because the 
harm that they may possibly do more than 
outweighs every other consideration. 

You may, however, like to know a little 
about the manners and customs of the 
English adder, the only snake bearing poison- 
fangs which is found in this country. But 
first let me mention, chiefly for the benefit 
of those who may read this in foreign lands 
where venomous reptiles abound, the sort 
of boxes with which I used to furnish those 
friends who kindly consented to catch for me 
anything snaky which they might happen 
to come across. In cases where they were 
doubtful as to the character of the creatures 
secured, they would be quite safe with this 
kind of apparatus. My boxes were of dif¬ 
ferent sizes, varying from two to five feet in 
length, from eight inches to twenty in height, 
and from one to two and a half feet broad; 
but they were all constructed on the same 
principle. They w'ere so arranged as to take 
partly to pieces and fit one inside the other, 
for convenience of packing and carriage 
when not in use; but that is a detail into 
which I need not enter. You will see from 
the above dimensions that the boxes were 
long and low; there was a door at each end, 
the entire size of the end itself—in fact, each 
end was a door. The two long sides were 
of stout plate glass, but all the rest of the 
cage was made of tin or zinc, for lightness, 
the roof being perforated for the admission 
of air. A long wire, arching from end to 
end, served as a handle, by which it might 
easily be balanced and carried, and there was 
a thin wooden lining as a carpet for the 
floor, divided into two sections, and made to 
take in and out to be cleaned. A stout 
canvas bag made a covering for each box 
which would prevent the possibility of 
escapes should the glass be smashed by 
accident in travelling; and to avoid the 
likelihood of such a catastrophe I used to 
recommend that a piece of old rope, the 
thicker and clumsier the better, should be 
tied four-square around the sides, to act as a 
buffer—one of the very best dodges, by the 
way, if you are sending glass by rail or par¬ 
cels post. 

But the point about these snake-boxes of 
mine was this :—the top or roof of perforated 
zinc had a thin slit running transversely 
across it from side to side through its w’hole 
breadth. The edges of this slit were strongly 
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bound with metal to keep them from curling 
up, but the space between would not have 
permitted the escape of an earthworm, being 
in fact only just wide enough to admit a 
sheet of tin, which could be slipped in, and 
which, passing down till it fitted in between 
the tw'o floor-boards, formed a complete 
partition which divided the cage into two 
coinpartmenis, each having its own door. 
So now, do you see?—a snake is brought to 
you in a bottle or a bag (as they usually are, 
unless they happen to be suspended in a 
noose, when the matter would be simpler 
still); you slip in your partition, and place 
the bottle or bag in one chamber, removing 
the cork or string as you do so. When the 
snake has crept out and has begun to explore, 
you put food and water, a piece of bark, 
some moss, a branch or whatever else you 
deem desirable, in the other half of the box, 
raise the slide, and when he has gone through 
shut him in on that side. Then remove the 
bottle at your leisure, and make all comfort¬ 
able for him in that quarter too, and finally 
give him the nm of the whole box. New¬ 
comers can, of course, be introduced in the 
same manner, and feeding and cleaning carried 
out at any time without the least difliculty. 

Then, too, sutfli a box is very handy when 
you yourself are snake-hunting, whether 
your prey be venomous or non-venomous. 
You stand the box upright on one end on 
the ground, with the slide in position. Next 
catch your snake (w'hen you find him)—and 
for snake-catching I know of nothing better 
or safer or simpler than a long stick with a 
gimlet-hole bored through one end of it, and 
a loop of string passed through ; the ends of 
the string —which must be something more 
than double the length of the stick—are 
held in hand, so that the loop can be drawn 
tight sharply when the bight of it has been 
dropped over the snake’s head. You then 
carry him to the box, slacken away the string 
in your hand and let him slip out of the 
noose, draw back the slide so that he falls to 
the bottom, shut it over again, leave the top 
door open, and go off and catch another. A 
long bag or pillow-case, closed in the middle 
like a figure of 8 by means of an elastic ring, 
is a convenient form of game-bag for secur¬ 
ing newly-caught snakes, but is not safe in 
inexperienced bands for poisonous ones ; an 
ordinary box is the worst thing possible, for 
while you are putting one in, all the rest get 
out. You would laugh if I were to tell you 
all the straits to which I have been reduced 
at different times when I have caught a 
snake, and have had nothing at hand to 
carry him in ; a sock has done duty as a 
receptacle more than once, though it is not 
an easy garment to divest oneself of with one 
hand, and I have gone home with an enraged 
serpent hissing away like a steam-engine 
between the cloth and the lining of my coat. 
Once, when I had no coat on, my companion 
cut off the sleeve of my shirt while I held a 
captured snake in the other hand, and we 
made it into a bag by tying the ends with 
twine, and so transported the creature-a 
small specimen of the deadly “ bush-master ” 
—until we reached our quarters at the end 
of the day. The reptUe was too big for a 
sock, and though my friend— selfish chap I 
—had got on long stockings, he wouldn’t 
spare one for the purpose. He hated snakes, 
though he was sane enough on other points, 
and a very good fellow. I’m sure he would have 
given me one or both of his stockings to protect 
my poor bare arm, which got awfully blistered 
and bitten before the day was over, though 
he declared it served me right. A tali hat 


is a perfectly safe lodging for a serpent of 
' suitable size, but somehow one doesn’t often 
go serpent-hunting arrayed in a hat of that 
I description. I shouldn’t have the least fear 
! of any snake inside my hat biting me, and 
should .entertain not the least objection to 
taking a walk with a cobra or rattlesnake on 
my head, however fierce he might be. 

You probably know that in Great Britain 
we have only three snakes : the grass-snake 
—easily distinguished by its greater size, 
greenish hue, and bright yellow collar— the 
viper or adder; and the smooth snake, excus- 
, ably mistaken for a viper sometimes, but 
very rare. Of course, none of you would be 
' guilty of the error of calling our little legless 
lizard, the slow'-worm, a snake. I made use 
I of the expression “ English adder ” just now, 

' but there is no such thing as an English 
I adder. There are lots of them in Scotland ; 

I the past summer, in spite of the vret and 
I cold (for the viper is one of the hardiest of 
all snakes), they are said to have been un- 
' usually plentiful in Boss-shire, the centre of 
: Sutherland, and the south of Caithness, and 
. I read in one of the medical journals that on 
August 29 (when it was as chilly as Novem- 
I ber), a little girl was bitten on the leg on a 
moor near Garve, in Boss-shire, and was so 
j dangerously ill in consequence that she had 
! to be taken to the hospital at Dingwall, 
i fourteen miles distant, where she eventually 
; recovered. And they are spread all over the 
I continent of Europe and Northern Asia as 
I well, extending as far north in Bussia, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden, and reaching as great a 
height on the mountains, as any snake. Only 
two other poisonous snakes are found in 
Europe, both vipers - the black, or asp viper, 
and the long-nosed viper. Venomous species 
with fixed fangs, the group to which the 
cobras and coral snakes, the hamadryad and 
the poison-bearing serpents of Australia 
belong, are unknown on this continent. All 
the vipers—and they are a huge family, in¬ 
cluding the great tribe of rattlesnakes and 
their relatives, the bulk of the venomous 
snakes of Africa, the daboia and krait of 
India, and many others—all these are dis¬ 
tinguished by the possession of fangs which 
fold backwards on hinges, and lie along the 
upper jaw when they are not wanted. 

If you were not up in snakes, you might 
be pardoned, as I have already hinted, for 
taking the smooth snake {Corcmella Icevis) 
for a viper, though you would never mistake 
the one for the other if you saw them 
together and could compare them. But 
there is a little serpent, common enough 
anywhere in the south of Europe, just in the 
very situations where adders abound, which 
is ridiculously like the ordinary viper, though 
it is destitute of poison-fangs, and is, indeed, 
a near relation of the grass-snake. It has 
just the same ground-colour, presenting much 
the same variations of hue, and the same 
double row of partly-joined rhomboidal black 
marks all down the back; it is called the 
viperine snake {Tropidonotus viperinus) from 
this close resemblance. The funny thing 
about it is that in some places vipers are 
found which arc more or less pink under¬ 
neath, and in these places—about the 
Pyrenees, for example —the viperines have 
pinkish ventral scales too, as if they were 
determined to keep up their name and get as 
bad a reputation as possible. They certainly 
I do wear a most evil aspect; I don’t know 
! any snake with an uglier face and head, 
much more sinister than the viper itself; 
though they are exceedingly inoffensive crea¬ 
tures, never biting, in spite of their extreme 
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nervousness. Three of them are roaming 
about the cage in front of me as I write ; 
they are always restless. One is a very 
pretty “ colour-variety,’* of a pale yellow 
ground with two light stripes running along 
it. The grass-snake and other members of 
the same genus (Trapidoriotus) seem to be 
peculiarly prone to display this kind of 
pattern, especially those found in southern 
climes. Closely allied to the viperine snake 
is another, found in the same regions, the 
tesselated {Tropidonotus tcsselatus), also 
simulating the viper on its upper surface, but 
displaying a curious red and black chess¬ 
board mottling underneath. I ought to say 
“ concealing ” rather than “ displaying,” 
because a snake never ‘‘ displays ” its lower 
surface. Very few, even among the dwellers 
in Australia, know that the so-called “ black 
snake ” of that country is brilliant crimson 
below. 

Vipers are usually found in dry situations, 
on moors and heaths, and on rocky or sandy 
ground, while the grass-snake affects the low- 
lying and damp districts, by ditches and 
streams, where frogs do dwell. They rarely 
exceed tw6 feet in length, or the thickness of 
a man’s thumb, whereas the common snake 
may grow to five feet or more, with the dia¬ 
meter of a broomstick. As you go about the 
country you will hear of black adders, brown 
adders, speckled, red, grey, and even white 
adders; but all these are merely variations 
of ground-tints, such as most other creatures 
exhibit in some degree; there is only one 
species. The “white” viper is sometimes 
so light as to be of the colour of cocoa and 
milk, half-and-half, the black double-lozenge¬ 
shaped marks being the same in all cases. 
As to the much-talked-of V on its“ forehead,” 
it has some black cross-lines there, certainly, 
but they are more like an X than a V. But, 
for the matter of that, you can find V’s 
on most snakes’ heads, and X’s too, if you 
look for them. 


I advised you to kill a viper whenever you 
find one, and killed they usually are when 
found, though I have known of an astonish¬ 
ing exception. I was having a regular 
“ gorge ” of blackberries on the edge of a 
plantation on Haldon in Devonshire, and had 
been chatting at intervals to a farm-labourer 
(by no means the kind of man usually dis¬ 
posed to unduly favour the serpent tribe) who 
was chopping and cutting away at the under¬ 
wood or something just inside the copse. 
Suddenly, after a pause and silence, he called 
out, “ Du’ee jist luke here, zur, and zee how 
vierce these little thing be a peekin’ at my 
vute 1 ” And sure enough, when I had 
scrambled through the dry ditch and hedge 
which separated us, there he had his foot on 
a viper, pressing it to the soft, leaf-strewn 
earth with sufficient force to prevent it from 
running away, but doing it no injury'. Its 
head and about half its body w’ere free, and, as 
he had said, it was striking away most fiercely 
at his boot. That article of apparel, how¬ 
ever, would I think have defied the assaults 
of any serpent at present existing on this 
earth; the tusk of an elephant might have 
made some slight impression on it. After 
looking at the reptile for a few moments 
with amused curiosity, he lifted it up on the 
handle of his axe, and tossed it away into the 
bushes. It wouldn’t hurt nobody if nobody 
didn't do it no harm, he said. An uncle 
of mine, who had been at school in the south 
of France, told me that the boys often caught 
snakes there and kept them as pets; and 
that when they got a viper, for some 
mysterious reason they always put him in a 
box thickly carpeted with flower of sulphur, 
without which they considered he could not 
possibly survive. I don’t suppose such a 
bed would do the poor adder any harm, 
though one can hardly see what benefit he 
could derive from it. 

All snakes are very prolific,—vipers and 
their kind especially so. It is said that, 


with some of the larger species, a single 
brood often contains a hundred viperlings; 
eighty, to my certain knowledge, is not an 
uncommon number, and our common viper 
produces from thirty to fifty. We should 
soon be knee-deep in adders if they all sur¬ 
vived, but they are surrounded on all sides 
with enemies from the moment of their birth. 
Almost anything and everything will eat a 
viper,—anything, that is, that lives on flesh 
in any shape or form, carnivorous, insec¬ 
tivorous, or omnivorous—even creatures that 
are otherwise by nature exclusively pisci¬ 
vorous or fish-eaters. Peacocks are so partial 
to this species in particular that they will 
desert the home where they are fed in districts 
where vipers abound; pigs and foxes have a 
high opinion of them; and the remains of 
one liave been found in the stomach of a 
wild cat. On the continent the contingent 
of foes is larger still; here, birds of various 
kinds, stoats, weasels, polecats, rats, mice, 
even toads and lizards, go in for them. A 
trout was caught in the autumn of 1891 with 
a swallowed but undigested adder concealed 
about its person—which reminds me that 
two deadly sea-serpents were extracted, along 
with other marine “small deer,” from the 
inside of a shark killed in the Indian Ocean. 
Gulls, flying inland at the approach of storms, 
do not disdain to solace themselves on the 
moors with casual vipers as well as young 
grouse; while the crops of three pheasants 
shot in the same district in one season re¬ 
vealed respectively 1,200 wireworms, 440 of 
the destructive larvae of the daddy-longlegs, 
and three juvenile adders. 

The sea-stickleback, a fish five or six inches 
long, bearing fifteen or sixteen spinous rays 
on its back, is often called the great sea- 
adder, and the lesser weever is known as the 
adder-pike. There are fish which carry fangs 
and poison-bags, though on the exterior of 
the body instead of in the mouth, which 
almost exactly resemble those of the viper. 


THE CHANGING BOOK 


H 


ERE is rather a curiosity in books. Picked 1 reader—a kind of inexhaustible book adapted 
up at one moment it seems to be a | for all tastes I 
treatise on natural history; picked up at I But a little observation will show that the 



another it is apparently a book of fashion 
plates. One boy will find it a book of birds, 
another will find it a book of something else. 
In fact the book changes its subject with its 


book is always on 'the same subject when 
turned over at the same height of the page, 
and that on examination it proves to be much 
on the same principle as the familiar “ cut ” 


index of our ledgers and letter-books. Such 
a book ought to easily made. Let us try. 
To begin w'ith, let us have a double book 


showing two series only. Every alternate 
opening of this book will have to be used for 
one subject, and every other alternate open¬ 
ing for the other ; and the pages must be so 
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cut that one set projects just the least bit at 
the top, while the other projects just the least 
bit at the bottom, as well as each coming 
nearly half-way down the front edge. In 
this w’ay the alternate leaves are out of 
reach of the fingers, and two leaves at a time 
will be turned over, so that only the series 
with which you start will be opened up. 

To make a book with three subject.^^, all you 
have to do is to have one subject on the first 
opening, one on the next, and one on the 


next, and then begin the series of three 
again. Every third page must project at the 
top corner of the book, every other third 
page at the bottom, and every other third 
page in the middle of the front edge. Try 
this ; and when you have succeeded you can 
make a book in fifths on tlie same principle 
by arranging the projecting pages between 
the top and middle, and the middle and 
bottom of the front edge. You will soon 
find that you do not want to trim off very 


much, in fact the least hair’s-breadth is 
sufficient; and if you make too deep a cut it 
I will show, and the trick will be no mystery. 

Having prepared your book—and our illus¬ 
tration should make our description clear— 
you can proceed to astonish your friends. 
“ Here is a book of birds,” you say; and a 
botjk of birds it looks. “ I will change the 
subject! ” and slipping your finger down an 
inch you do ; and you can change and change 
until your friends discover the device. 



OUR TRICYCLING EXPERIENCES. 

Bv Will 0. Chaecole, 

Author of “ Thr l^rrotct of Peter Pastel, Photographer” “Some Touching Memories 
of Uncle Bung,” etc. 


NCLE Buno • had often talked of it, but it 
was not until we were sketching at 
Clanjamfrie that Whiffin and I became 
convinced that life was not worth living with¬ 
out tricycles. 

Everybody seemed to have one except our¬ 
selves, and there we were toiling along the 
road, mad with heat, groaning under moun¬ 
tains of leaden sketching materials. 

Uncle Bung said that, although he had 
never tried it himself, he knew that the 
great charm of tricycling was its extreme 
simplicity. You just mounted your machine 
and glided off without the least trouble. He 
urged us to lose no time in hiring two while 
we were in the country. It occurred to us 
that w’e might do worse. 

Whiffin—who lives with his grandaunt 


Sarah when he is in town—foolishly men- I 
tinned our new idea when w'riting to her; 
and by return of post he received a pamphlet | 
of nine pages, in which she implored him 
! not to think of a “ dreadful velocipede.” 

She said she might agree to a tricycle if 



' prevent its running away. 

She added that it was the look of the 
wheels she could not bear, they seemed such 
frail, dangerous things; could he not get 
one with solid wheels ? (The word solid 
was underlined.) 

The last thing she said was: “ P. S. No. 
4.—Don’t get a tricycle.” 

It was evident that she had been reading 
a list of cycling fatalities. 

After severe thought, however, Whiffin 
‘ decided in favour of the common type of 


machine. It appeared to him, he said, that 
the chances of his Aunt Sarah’s ideal being 
realised in this imperfect world were but 
small. 

Accordingly. we wrote and hired two 
tricycles from the nearest towm, and awaited 
their arrival in frantic impatience. The 
man wrote back to say that tliey would be 
forwarded immediately. He added that 
mine was the last he had left, and it was 
not quite so exquisite, therefore, as the ane 
Whiffin had secured; but it was nevertheless 
very superior, and quite out of the common 
run of tricycles “ lent out on hire.” 

Later on we remembered these words; 
we did not realise their full meaning at 
first. 

As our treasures were coming by passen¬ 
ger train, we set off to the railway station, 
five miles distant, to bring them home. It 


• Vide **£.0.P.” Summer Number, 1892, p. 9. 
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was a hot, grilling dny, and when we got 
there we were hal! dead. We had the 
additional pleasure ol finding ourselves an 
hour and twenty minutes early, but we sat 
down and gave ourselves up to visions of a 
refreshing homeward fliglit along the road ; I 
only 1 noticed that Whiltin did not seem to 
be in such high spirits as when he started. 
He said he reproached himself for not getting 
a bicycle. Tricycles, he felt, were so sage 
and childish, that he would be quite ashamed 
to be seen on one. He railed at his Aunt 
Sarah, and regretted he had not hired a 
perambulator, as, he averred, there would 
have been a real spice of danger and riski¬ 
ness about such an investment! 

At this point, however, the malignant 
train, being unable, I suppose, to waste any 
more time on the way, steamed slowly into 
the station; and almost the first thing the 
officials did was to open the luggage van and 
produce a very disreputable old tricycle. 

Whiffin smiled pleasantly, and said, 

“ That’ll be yours.” I was perfectly certain 
it was not; but I w’ent forward to see to 
whom it belonged, and to ask for ours, 
when I was suddenly dragged aside by the * 
guard, just in time to escape from a piece 
of heavy machinery—probably a bit of a 
reaping machine—which was hurled out of 
the van.* 

The next moment Whiffin touched me on 
the shoulder. I never saw Whiffin so 
radiant, so filled with serene joy and glad¬ 
ness. He positively chortled “ That's 
your tricycle I ” and pointed to the mass of 
old iron—the dislocated reaping machine 
that had nearly been the death of me. 

I do not exactly remember what happened 
next. 1 wished to faint, but did not know 
how. I have a dim recollection that Whiffin 
disappeared, and was found in the waiting- 
room, where he was hiding from his tricycle. 
What aroused me was the voice of the 
porter: 

“ Here, take your boneshakers out o’ there, 
you two. We can’t get the luggage out I ” 

Perhaps it was these words/ or the sight 
of Whiffin’s sufferings—more probably the 
latter—that revived me. It was evident, 
anyhow, that I must do my best to remove 
my machine out of the way. 

At that moment, too, an excursion train ; 
came up, and it seemed to me that the j 
station was literally crammed with people— j 
callous monsters who came and gloated over 
my misery. “ Nerved with the courage of ! 
despair ” (as Whiffin says in his MS. novel), 

I seized the “ tricycle,” and gave it a valiant 
shove, whereupon it swung round and did 
its best to run over me; and a Sunday- 
school trip, which filled half the excursion 
train, hailed my struggles with a hideous 
rattling of tin mugs, and yells. 


Escaping by a mere miracle, I clutched 
what I now believe to have been the steering 
handle, and instantly the machine made a i 
wild rush at an old lady who was hovering 
over a pile of four bandboxes and a bundle 
in a spotted handkerchief. I 

Another moment, and the excursionists— I 
who apparently yearned to see their contents | 
—were satisfied. The bandboxes ceased to 
exist, and I wished I could follow their | 
example. 

What made me more nervous was that 1 
heard Whiffin following me with his machine, 
which also seemed to have a weakness for 
killing people. The old lady —my old lady— | 
who made day hideous with her lamenta- j 
tions, tearfully fished up her mutilated i 
possessions, which, if I remember rightly, 
included a little of everything, for I dis¬ 
tinctly recollect a bunch of flowers, some 
dried fish, seedling cabbages, a bonnet, a 
Paisley shawl, and a cheese. 

After that the people made way for us. 
They flattened themselves against walls, 
and climbed posts in an unobtrusive 
manner. 

Shortly after, Whiffin and I reached the 
road. We paused. The cries of the 
wounded rent the air, and warned us to 
hasten our departure if we ever wished to 
leave at all. 

The road stretched before us, but we 
somehow didn’t feel so enthusiastic as we 
had done. It began to dawn upon us, indeed, 
that our first trip along the road would not 
perhaps be quite so stylish and imposing as 
we might wish. 

A horrible thought occurred to us. We 
shuddered, and said faintly to each other: i 

“ The Man with the Teeth ! ” | 

Every time we had walked to the station 
before, Whiffin and I had enjoyed passing a ! 
little cottage on the road, which was tenanted | 
by a phenomenal old man, on whom we had i 
bestowed that name. He was a cheerful | 
looking personage at any time, but when he I 
performed a particularly large smile upon j 
passers-by, he appeared to consist almost , 
exclusively of teeth. How we had enjoyed j 
him I—and we began to think he must have , 
noticed it. His hour of revenge had un¬ 
doubtedly come. I 

“He will smile to-night,” said Whiffin, I 
with a groan; “ but it will be at us 1 ” 1 

“ He may be in the house when we pass,” ! 
I suggested feebly. I 

“ The Man with the Teeth ” replied Whiffin, | 
despondingly, “is never indoors. I believe | 
he sleeps in the garden, so as not to miss a 
single passer-by.” I 

“ Well,” I said desperately, “ unless we ! 
start now we won’t reach Clanjamfrie till I 
midnight; ” and I clambered upon the weird j 
form of the “boneshaker.” Whiffin also : 
mounted his. 


I N 1874 Nottinghamshire suffered three 
defeats, two from Yorkshire and one 
from Sussex, which was Sussex’s only 
victory. Gloucestershire only lost one, the 
early match with Surrey, and in the way the 
championship was then decided, by merely 
reckoning the losses, was easily first. York¬ 
shire, however, by winning eight matches and 
losing but three, should have the leadership 
according to the present system of reckoning, 
which we adopted in our summary. At the 
same time the relative strength was clear 
enough. Yorkshire beat Notts on both 
occasions, and Gloucestershire beat Yorkshire 


THE COITNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 

nr. 

I on both occasions, “ W. G.” being in great 
form, scoring 167 in one match and 127 in 
another. His aggregate for the year before 
had been 2,139, and his average 71; in 1871 
it had been 2,739, and his average 78; 
this year it was 1,6.58, with an average of 53. 
] Of the 1,679 runs made by Gloucestershire 
j in county cricket, the three Graces w'ere 
' responsible for 948, and during the season 
I the eleven averaged 240 runs an innings. 

1 On every ground the crowds were thick to 
I see this wonderful team who had broken the 
j Northern supremacy, and shattered the faith 
' of those who held with undiluted profession¬ 


Our first attempts at “gliding along the 
road ” were very interesting. They con¬ 
sisted of a sort of circular gambol, accom¬ 
panied by the most lugubrious groans from 
the wheels, which had apparently never 
seen oil. Any one upon that road would 
have inferred from the noise that a 
threshing machine and a road-roller were 
at hand. 

After a quarter of an hour’s hard work we 
found that we had almost gone a quarter of 
a mile, but Whiffin declared that our zigzags 
amounted to three times as much. 

At the first hill we came to I discovered 
that my “ boneshaker ” did not possess a 
brake. 

The first intimation I had of this was 
that I found myself rattling over an exhila¬ 
rating bed of new metal at (for the old 
engine) an appalling rate. It then, as far 
as I can recollect, darted up a bank, and 
made interesting efforts to climb a tree. 

Whiffin* picked me out of the mass of old 
iron at the foot of the hill. I was battered 
all over, but the “ boneshaker ” was alive, nay, 
even more robust-looking than of yore. 

After that we had to walk up hill and 
down, pushing our “ tricycles ” before us. 

When the road was level my tyres came 
off every hundred yards; and now we saw 
looming on the horizon the cottage, and its 
proprietor—the Man with the Teeth. 

There was no escape. 

When we reached it, he smiled a large, 
genial warm smile; but we did not care, we 
had got beyond caring—we only thanked 
him for the tyres he picked up for us, and 
crawled on. Then we met a particularly 
nice-looking band of tourists, who watched 
us till we were out of sight. A young lady 
who was with them took us with her detec¬ 
tive camera. I know she did. 

Then it began to rain cats and dogs! and 
how we reached the village I really do not 
know. 

That night Whiffin and I slept the sleep of 
exhaustion, in spite of our landlady’s pig, 
whose chromatic scales had hitherto dis¬ 
turbed our dreams; and next morning we 
visited our “ boneshakers,” which were in a 
shed. 

They looked so terrible by daylight that 
we marvelled we had had the courage to mount 
them. Whiffin said he did not tlunk it was 
a day for tricycling, and I agreed with 
him. 

We kept up thiff harmless mutual delusion 
until we left Clanjamfrie, and then we hired 
a victim—a boy—to wheel the primeval 
engines to the station at dead of night. 

Whiffin said he thought at one time of 
sending them to my Uncle Bung, but since 
he received the bill for their hire he gave up 
the idea—he said it was too inhuman. 

And I think so too. 


alism. Surrey was last county but one, but 
it had got Mr. W. W. Read, and to him if 
added this year Mr. A. P. Lucas. Kent was 
in a bad way; it won a match, but its batting 
averages w'ere all under 17. Lancashire 
only won a match, but then it only had Mr. 
Hornby on one occasion. 

In 1875 Nottinghamshire, strengthened by 
Arthur Shrewsbury, recovered its old position 
and ran a dead heat with Sussex for the 
championship. Two fixtures with Glou¬ 
cestershire were added to the pro^'amme, 
one of which it won, the other ending in a 
draw. There was the usual see-saw with 



Yorkshire. B\it interest was fairly shared 
all along the line. Kent was in a transition 
state. Lord Harris had taken the reins, and 
had introduced Mr. Frank Penn into the 
eleven. Mi<ldlesex had secured Mr. A. J. 
\Vebbe. Lancashire was on the rise under 
Mr. Hornb}’. It was a wet year, and the 
bowlers and the unexpected had matters 
all their own way. 

Very different was 1876. The grounds 
were hard and dry, and the scoring terrific. 
Gloucestershire swept all before it. York¬ 
shire stepped into second place with only 
two defeats. Notts was third with three, 
two of them at the hand.s of Gloucestershire, 
the other from Lancashire on the occasion 
of the first meeting. Kent was fourth, with 
the same number of losses. Middlesex was 
fifth, Sussex sixth, Lancashire seventh; 
Surrey had lost Mr. Straclmn, Mr. Lucas 
only played in four matches and did little, 
and the only batsmen who did anything 
were the peculiarly steady Jupp and Mr. W. 
W. Head, who had the capital average of 40. 

The curiosity of the year was a tie match 
between Surrey and Middlesex, but the 
feature was the w'onderful batting of Mr. 
W. G. Grace. He scored twice over 300 in 
first class matches, and five times over a 
hundred, besides his big 400 score over the 
Grimsby XXII. On the Friday and Saturday 
of the Canterbury week he scored the 344 
for the M.C.C., which still remains the 
highest in a first class match. On the 
following Monday against Notts at Clifton 
he ran up 177 in three hours and ten minutes. 
The Notts men on their home journey met ! 
the Yorkshiremen coming down to play 
Gloucestershire at Cheltenham, and w'arned 
them to look out for squalls. “ Oh ! ” said , 
Emmett, “ the big ’un has exhausted him¬ 
self. He can’t do the century trick three 
times running. If he does, I mean to shoot 
him, in the interests of the game; and I 
know there will be general rejoicing, amongst j 
the professionals at least! ” The shooting 
thus jocularly threatened did not come off, , 
but the squalls did. When the stumps were 
drawn on the Thursday W. G. was not out 
21G, and on the resumption of the match 
next morning he increased this to 318 not 
out, the highest score yet obtained in a ' 
county match. This year his average in 
first-class matches was 62, or an aggregate 
of 2,622. I 

This seemed to have demoralised the | 
Northerners. In 1877 Gloucestershire was 
again unbeaten, and even beat England; but 
by the inclusion of Midwinter it had ceased 
to be an entirely amateur eleven; Surrey had 
come up into second place ; Kent into third ; 
Lancashire into fourth; Notts was fifth; 
Yorkshire sixth; Middlesex being last but one, ; 
from which position it was to rise next year I 
to championship honours on a curious record ' 
Qf three wins and three draws. 1 

Middlesex was now an entirely amateur 
team, and the amateur element was strong I 
in the Kent eleven, which now included | 
Lord Harris, the Hon. Ivo Bligh, the three 
Penns, and Foord-Kelcey; and Surrey had ; 
now gained its second great acquisition in I 
Mr. John Shuter, under whom it was eventu* i 
ally to rise to eminence. 

In 1879 we had one of the wettest summers , 
on record, and consequently as many as j 
twenty-eight county matches were drawn. | 
Yorkshire was at the top with seven wins | 
and tvro losses ; Notts and Lancashire tied I 
for second place; Kent was last of all, and 
Gloucestershire stepped down to Iftst place 
but one, with only one victory, that over 
Surrey. For the first time in its history it 
was defeated by a county on its own ground, 
and that at the hands of Notts at Chelten¬ 
ham. It still had all amateurs, except Mid¬ 
winter and Woof, and of those playing now 
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there were playing then, Woof, Dr. W. G. | 
Grace, Mr. Townsend, Mr. J. Cranston, | 
and Dr. E. M. Grace. Yorkshire even then 
had riyett and Hall. Notts had Barnes, 
Shrewsbury, Sherwin, and Flowers. Lanca¬ 
shire had Mr. Hornby, Briggs, and Watson. 
Middlesex had Mr. A. J. Webbe and Mr. G. 

F. Vernon. Surrey had Mr. J. Shuter and 
Mr. W. W. Bead. But neither Kent nor i 
Sussex liad any in its team who have lasted I 
on till now. 

In the ten years Gloucestershire had lost ] 


but 12 matches and won 35; Notts held 
second place with 19 matches lost and 40 
won ; Yorkshire came third with 31 matches 
lost and 49 won; Lancashire was fourth, 
with 20 matches lost and 26 won ; Middlesex 
was fifth with 20 matches lost and only 11 
won; Kent and Sussex tied for the next 
place, the first with 35 losses and 20 wins, 
and the other wdth 36 losses and 21 wins; 
and last came Surrey with the terrible tale 
of 63 matches lost and only 34 won. 

{To be eontlnu^.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


I EASY METHODS OF MARINO SLIDES FOR 
THE mack; lantern. 

I By Joiix Boyd, 

I’AllT I. 

T he new 3 wick nml 4 wick magic lanterns, costing 
£2 to £4, wlii*'li arc’now nuide, are so goo<l, and give 
so much tM'ttcr results tiiaii the old oil lanterns, that 
they are coming largely into use, and for onliti.'iry pur- 
ixjses they do remarkably well. The better cla-ss of 
them st4indrt com[larisim even witli the oxy-hydrogen 
light, ttlthough of course they are excelleil by it. They 
. are so easily uiuIIi palate.J tliat many boys now possess 
: them, an<l work them with good effect. The more 
expensive ones, costing C:i 3*. to £1 4#., are fittetl with 
I flrst class leiiMvs and can be used also with the oxy- 
hydrogen light. 

Two years ngomy lH>ys l^■came the happy owners of 
I one, and many a pleH.sanr evening has been pas.se<l 
since hx»kiiig at phou^gniphs and pictures by its aid. 
It luis been use<l with gt-Ksl effect even in largo rooms, 
t I show diaomms etc. to illustrate lectures, and to 
exhibit pictures to tlie .Sunday .'-icliool children. 

No sooner had the lantern been obtained, however, 
than a deuuiuil aro.se for pictures to show with it. In 
most large towns they can be lure<l from the opticians, 
but they cost at least one ^K'niiy each per night, and, 
ai>art from the expense, it i.s not'always convenient to 
get them. Then to purchase them is more than most 
Ixiys can afford, as the commonest full-sized chromo- 
litiiographed slides cost ten or twelve shillings a dozen, 
whilst liand-painted pictures or photographs vary from 
twelve to thirty-eight shillings a dozen. 

Accordingly we determintsl to try if we could not 
make slides for ourselves, and as our efforts were 
crowned with a fair meiusnre of succc.sh, I think it will 
interest the boy readers of t lie “ B.O.P.," many of whom, 
I feel sure, own lauterns, to hear tvhat systems we 
found to be the best and easiest. I shall con'fine my.self 
to those pictures that can be made entirely by hand, 
by any boy tvho is ueat-fiugeretl and painstaking, and 
acconiingiy will leave photographs out altogether. 

Ruight haud^painted slides are usually first photo¬ 
graphed on to the glass from a large outline drawing, 
and then coloureil, but so few boys luivo the means of 
making their slides in this manner, that it will be b^ 
to pass this system by, especially as I shall describe a 
method of making the sketch which answers as well, 
and is much easier. 

At the very outset we were met with a difficulty that 
we feared would be insurmountable, ami that was that 
it was almost impossible to make a nent, fine-lined 
sketch with a brush and paint on plain smooth glass; 
and even when this had at last been managed, the 
colouring process often washed out the outlines, and 
made unsightly smudge^ and as every little line, spot, 
or smear shows with painful distinctness when magni¬ 
fied on the sheet, we soon saw that amateur work on 
the.se lines would never do. Fortunately I remembered 
a process, which I believe was first maile use of by the 
Rev. Dr. Dallinger, the eminent microscopist, to make 
diagrams for the lantern to illu-stratc his lectures, 
which answered admirably. 

This was simply to draw with a very hard lead pencil 
on ground glass, then to cover the ground surface with 
vaniish, which rendered the glass perfectly transparent. 

1 tried this plan, and got such go(^ results from it that 
I can strongly recommend It. By following out the 
instructions and hints I shall give, any boy can readily 
and rapidly make a large series of excellent pictures for 
his lantern, which will answer his purpose quite as well 
as the most expensive bought slides. 

This system has four great advantages : 1. Pictures 
can easily be traced on the ground glass, and to those 
who like myself would find it difficult to invent their 
own picture or to copy them, this counts for a great 
deal 2. The outline can be made very fine but still 
ver 3 ’ distinct. 3. The paint will not take on the leatl 
marks, this renders it much easier to prevent the 
colour going over the elge of an outline. 4. It is also 
very much easier to paint on the slightly rough surface 
of the ground glass. 

Tliere should be no difficulty about procuring llii? 


glass at any glazier’s. Itnec<l not be plate glass, onlinary 
ground glass will do, care being tixken to select that 
with a sufficiently fine and smooth surface, and not too 
thick. 

I have found Barnanl’s trater colours for lantern 
slides to do the best for painting with. They arc very 
much easier to use than the oil colours, and are quite 
as transparent. Ordinary paints will not do, as some 
of them come out perfectly opaque, but a box of the 
special iiaiiits can be procured for two to five shillings. 
A camel's-hoir brush, however, is of no use ; you must 
have a stiff sable brush. One, No. 3 or No. 4, costing a 
shilling, will be a handy size, and will answer for all 
purposes, even for the finest lines. 

If you will look hack to Vol. IX. of the “B.O.P." for 
1885 and 1888, p. 255, you will find a scries of twelve 
pictures, “ Balbus Building a Wall.” This will serve 
flrst-rately for your first set of slides. I have a very 
nice set tracwl from It. Tlie outlines are dear and dis- 
I tinct, which is essential in copies for this puiqxise, and 
I the size just right for the usual sort of slides, which are 
invariably made now three and a quarter inches 
I square. 

First nib a dozen ground glas.ses ^lorfectly clean, with 
* a woshkathcr that has boon washed in water in whicli 
a little soda has been dissolved, to make it quite free 
from grease. During this cleaning process, tlie surface 
of the glass can be sufficiently moistened by breathing 
on it. Trace the entire series of outlines on thegiound 
glasses with an H. H. H. pencil, making the lines even 
lighter than the original, for it will be found most con¬ 
venient to have a number of slides, say a dozen, in 
process at one time. Brush off any loose fragments of 
black lead, taking care that they do not mark the glass. 
You are now ready to proceed with the colouring, but 
as you will wish to tie sure as you go on that you are 

I keeping them sufficiently transparent, it will be found 
to be a great help if you can always see through them, 
even wliilst jiainting them. 

You had better, therefore, make an inclined stand, 

I and this can easily be done, the only tools really re- 
I quired being a knife, a bradawl, and a screwdriver. 

I Procure one piece of wood 14 inches by 6 inches, one 
piece of wood 12 inches by G inches, one piece of wood 
14 inches by 12 inches, all | inch or | inch thick. 
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Divide the first piece along the dotted line a to b, by 
catting right through it with the point of your knife. 
These two pieces will make the ddes of your stand. 
The piece 14 inches by 12 inches will make the 
bottom. 

Cut 2 laths 14 Indies long, 4 inch wide, out of wood 
J inch thick, and tack them along the upper inner 
edges of the 2 sides a quarter of an inch below the top. 
These will form two ledges. Now fasten the piece 
12 inches by 6 inches to rest on these ledges, which wiU 
serve to support the hand. Tlie upper portion remaix^- 
ing must be filled up by a piece of strong clear glass, 
14 inches by 8 inches, which will rest cn tlie ledge at 
each side, and need not be fastened in, as it will some¬ 
times have to be removed to be cleaned, 
r Fasten all the parts together with screws, so that 
you can take it to pieces and pack it away flat when 
not in use. Those screws with a ring at the end instead 
of a head, such os are used to fasten into the backs of 
picture frames to hang them by, are the handiest, aa 
they can be put in with the fingers, and cost hardly any 
more than ordinary screws. 

(To be continued.) 








Elkctricity (Toronto).— 1. The wire certainly ought 
to l)e all ill one piece. If you must join it you must 
solder the ends and bind silk round the join as neatly 
as you can. 

Electkical. —To light the shed you certainly ought to 
use accumulators. The batteries would only give you 
a light for a very short time continuously ; at in- 
tetwals they are all very well. Either system would 
be rather expensive, the former from initial cost of 
apparatus, the latter from the continuous oousump- 
tion of zinc and chemicals. 

Dynamo (P. E. W.). —1. The best book we know of, not 
expensive, is “Electrical Instrument Making for 
Amateurs,” which Mr. Bottone will send you for 3^. 
Get someone to give you “ Experimental Science,” by 
George M. Hopkins, for a birthday prestmt. This 
cost.s 18s., but it is worth twenty times as much to a 
boy who is fond of that kind of thing. There is no 
other book that Comes anywhere near this of its kind.' 
The book you mention will no doubt be of use. 2. 
Yes, Puller’s battery will do for the lamps very well, 
but will dissolve more rinc than the battery given 
in the articles. 3. If you get the tx>ok from Mr. 
Bottone, tell him to send you his list of dynamos, 
etc.; they vary from 15i. to £20 and upwards. The 
size you saw would be rather expensive, say £6 or 
£6, but you can often pick one up cheap in the “ Ex¬ 
change and Mart.” 

Sydney (C. G. Howe), Victoria (G. A. W., and 
others).—Always glad to hear from readers in the 
colonies, very many of whom, we are happy to say, 
regularly take part in our various competition.^. 
Why, w’e have quite a “colonial corner” in our home 
given up to mementoes we have received from friends 
abroad. 

W. F. It—We have several times given directions for 
the making of both tracing aud transfer {japers. Sec 
back. 

Dynamo. —We will see what can be done. The 
coloured plate of all the British reptiles has beeu 
glveu, and is now out of print. 

Gordon Memoriau— We have received 20s. from “A 
Friend ” for this ; but os our fuud is now close<l, we 
have forwarded the amount direct to Dr, Barnanlo, 
in whose hospital in Stepney Causew’ay the “Boy’s 
Own Gordon Memorial” exists in the form of a 
handsome “Gordon ” ward. 

Nbwcome.— Apply at the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, Broadway, Westminster. 

Amicus. —No honest person would use a coat-of-arm.s 
to which he had no right. If you have no anus you 
can obtoiu a grant from the Heralds’ Office. The 
fact of a coat being used by some one of the same 
name os yourself is no reason for your using it. 

Jehu.— The article on bnilding a model locomotive is 
out of print in part form, but has been reprinted in 
“ Indoor Games.” 

Horace. —There is a good moflel boat for lieginners to 
try their hands on in “ Indoor Games.” 

Rounders. —There is an article on rounders, with the 
rules, in “ Outooor Games.” 


M. Hardingk.— Yellow comes from the old English 
“ geolu,” gold colour, which is akin to the German 
“ gelb.” 

C. J. Gujjett, —You can get lenses for magic lanterns, 
and for all other optical purposes, at Dolloud's, or 
any other of the leading opticians. 

G. H. Vernon. —Yonr best plan would be to uTite to 
Messrs. Cook & Sons, the tourist agents; they will 
answer all your questions, and give you all the par¬ 
ticulars as to hotels, etc. 

^ Nauta.—T he section of the man-o’-war was lu the 

i fifth volume, long since out of print. 

I T. H. H.—The Thames Conservancy people have 
charge of all such matters. Apply to* them. 

I F. Dike.—S uch a thing is called a “graph,” and 
there are instructions how to make one iu “ Indoor 
Games.” 

E. S. M.—There is a shop in Queen Victoria Street, 
opposite St. Paul’s station, where there is a window 
full of amateur’s tools. Try there. 

Engineer.—A letter to either of the Recruiting De¬ 
partments will procure you theinformation by return. 
It is much better to go to headquarters. 

T. J, SPRATT.KY.— The glass jar of the Leclanch6 cell is 
filial with sal ammoniao and water; the porous 
earthenware jar is filled with a mixture of man¬ 
ganese binoxidc aud broken ga.s carbon. It is easy 
to fill up the outer jar, but when the inner one goes 
wrong you had better get a new on®. 

T. S. C.—It is of no use your going to sea if you are 
deaf, aud the money* spent on the book would be 
wasted. 

0. E.—1. It is almost impossible to identify an egg 
from description, but “ -G x '45, white with reddish- 
brown spots,” would seem to show the chiffcliaff, 
2. Write to Dolloud’s. 

.\FHiiirTED.— Could you not use a type-writer? or 
draw ? or paint ? or even knit or do other fancy 
work ? It seems a melancholy state of things, but 
w'e can do nothing beyond expressing regret. 

A. C, B.all.—T he canvas ^>'ill do very well; nail it on 
to the canoe and then paint It over with boiled lin¬ 
seed oil as sold. 

Ensign (Canatla).—If you want to enter as an officer 
you must go to the Military College at Kingston ; if 
you want to be a private you can enlist at Halifax. 
A few commissions are given every year to men who 
have pas-setl through the non-commissioned ranks ; 
and the chances of your being one of tlie lucky ones 
are. we supiiose, as the ratio of the number of the 
rank and file of the army to the number of those 
commissions. 

S. M. B.—Wash the leather with soap and water, but 
do not rinse the soap out of it; if you rinse leather 
you spoil it. Brooke’s Soap will clean marble. 

Cock-y-Boxdau.— There are coloured plates of trout 
fiies in Francis Francis’s “ Art of Angling,” aud in 
many of the better-class books on fly-fishing. We 
have liad no such plate. 


B. J. S.—If there is property you will have to employs 
law'yer whetlier there be a will or no. It is better to 
have a will; it costs something to prove it, but that 
cost is less than if there were uo will. 

R. N. S.—Old schoolbooks have no value; if you 
receive a penny each for them, it is as much as you 
can expect. You must select your own bookbuyer. 

The Tiger Chief.— The contemptuous opinion of the 
soldier is not genorul; it is only lield by a few claases 
of the community who know no ‘better and are 
honestly acting within their limited lights; but as 
to the relative advantages of different trades, you 
must be your own judge. 

H. V. R. Oliver.— You could get a suit of armour from 
some of the “Objects of Art and Virtu” people; 
but if genuine it would cost money, and if mere 
Brummagem it would be wortldess. If you want it 
merely for show you should apply to some of the 
theatrical costumiers, but you must say what date 
you want your knight to be. There were as many 
fashions iu armour as there have since been in over¬ 
coats. 

F. R. A.—Your simplest plan would be to write to tb® 
Registrar, University of London, for jiarticulars as 
to the B.A. degree. 

J. Cumberland.— 1. All tutors for musical Instnunents, 
at any music seller’s. 2, E^lward Newman’s “ Birds- 
nesting,” published by Fisher Unwiu, Paternoster 
Buildings, K.c. 

A New Reader. —Any single part of either “ Indoor " 
or “ Outdoor Games ” can be obtained by ordering it 
through a bookseller. 

Horace.—G ive it two or three thin coats of shellac 
vaniish. 

W. J. L.—All private soldiers have to groom their ow'n 
horses. You had better not enter the army if you 
expect the cleaning of your “horse aud aocoutne- 
ments to be done for you free.” 

P. Montgomery, Electricity ate, A Ventriloquist, 
New Reader, G. C. Thomson, Pedestrian, E. A. 
Wilson, and many others.—We have liad articles on 
the subjects, but all are now out of print, and appear 
only in our “ Indoor Games.” 

C. J. W.—Torpedo boats are usually painted grey. 
How can you possibly hope to succe^ in a model if 
you liave never seen the original ? 

M. C. Clifton. —^Try Newman’s “ Birdsnesting,” pulv 
lished by Fishei Unwin, or Kearton’s “ Birds’ Eggs,” 
published by CasselL The latter has coloured plates, 
but costs more than the other, tliough it has less in¬ 
formation and is not so authoritative. Both books 
are good. 

E. C. Sands. —Every bookseller has “Carpenter's 
Reciters,” published by F. Worne & Co. There are 
several volumes of them. The “ Encore ” has also a 
good selection. 

W. Turner. —We have often said that an imder- 
sbeward is practically a waiter, and that the wages 
are not high. He is simply employed in the hotel 
department of the ship, and to talk about {tcemium 
in regard to liim is mere folly. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—FIRE AND FAMINE. 

HE sight that met his eyes when he 
reached the spot was startling enough. 
Lying flat upon his breast, and unable to 
regain his feet because of the clumsy snow- 
shoes, little Sawtloulai was completely in 
the power of the carcajou, which, infuriated 
by its sufferings, was biting at him sa¬ 
vagely, and had already given him serious 
wounds, as the blood upon the snow made 
plain. 

It would not have been easy to shoot at 
the animal without running the risk of 
injuring the boy, but Archie did not wait 
to get Ws gun. He had no fear of fight¬ 
ing at close quarters. His one thought 
was to save Sawtloulai, and springing 
forward he raised the hatchet, and aimed 
a blow with all his might at the wolverine. 
The wily creature saw it coming, and 
made a quick movement, which saved his 
he*ad but not his shoulder, into which the 
sharp steel bit deeply, causing him to 
forget the boy prostrate before him, and 
to turn with a horrid snarl upon his 
plucky assailant. 

Owing to his being on snow-shoes 
Archie could not entirely escape the 
wolverine’s onrush, and one of the big 
fore-paws, catching him just below the 
knee, cut through the thick legging as 
though it had been paper, and scored a 
deep gash right down to the ankle, from 
which the blood flowed profusely. But 
that w^as his last advantage. The keen 
hatchet did not miss its mark the next 
time. Swinging it desperately as the 
brute turned to renew its attack, Archie 
buried it in his brain, and with a con¬ 
vulsive struggle the carcajou rolled over 
dead. 

Not stopping to examine his prize, 
Archie hurried to lift up Sawtloulai, and 
at the same moment Akaitchko, whose 
quick ear had caught the boy’s cries, 
came rushing to his side. They found 
that the poor little chap had fainted 
through terror, pain, and loss of blood, 
and- they placed him tenderly upon the 
tree-trunk, Archie holding his head in 
his lap whUe the father bathed his face 
with snow, and strove to staunch the 
gaping wounds. 

In a few moments the boy opened his 
eyes, and putting his hand to his shoulder, 
moaned piteously : 

“ It hurts me—it hurts me ! Oh I how 
it hurts me ! ” 

Archie had no thought for his own 
wound, which was still bleeding freely, 
and the tears that came into his eyes as 
he bent down and softly kissed the brown 
face in his lap were tears of sympathy, 
not of pain. 

“ I know it hurts you, Sawtloulai dear,” 
he said soothingly. ** But it will soon be 
better when we get you back to the fort.” 

Akaitchko’s only remark was one of 
his expressive “ Ughs,” which meant in 
English, ” This is a bad business.” But 
there was no doubt as to his anxiety, nor 
as to the skill either with which he 
quickly boimd up his son’s shoulder, and 
made ready to bear him to the fort. This 
was all done before, he noticed Archie’s 
hurt. 

‘‘Carcajou do that?” he inquired, 
pointing to the woimded leg, and Archie 
nodding his head aftirmatively, he added, 
*‘ Him cruel certain sure,” and without 
another word proceeded to bind it up in 


the same skilful fashion. “ Come now,” 
he said, “home quick.” 

Picking up his son as though he were a 
mere baby, he placed him gently upon 
his broad shoulder and strode otf in the 
direction of the fort, leaving Archie to 
bring the guns and follow him as best he 
could, the carcajou, whose undoing had 
cost so much, being left neglected in the 
trap. If all were well the next day they 
might perhaps return for him, but at 
present they had a much more important 
matter in hand, the saving of Sawtloulai’s 
life. 

Archie had a hard job getting back to 
the fort. His leg was exceedingly sore, 
and only constant motion prevented it 
from becoming so stiff as to be useless. 
Happily the bleeding ceased altogether, 
and he had not lost enough blood to | 
weaken him at all. Yet he sometimes | 
felt as though ho could not go a step 1 
further, he must lie down and rest a little, j 
Then it was that Akaitchko’s exaiilple in- | 
spired him, as the stalwart old Indian, 
bearing his precious burden, urged his 
way onward without pause, seeming to 
be entirely superior to the ordinary limits 
of hmnan strength and endurance. Keep¬ 
ing close behind him, Archie plodded on 
with a dogged determination, until at 
last the welcome w'alls of the fort came 
into sight, and sununoning all his energies i 
for a final spurt he even took the lead of ^ 
the Indian, and kept it until he dropped | 
exhausted at the gate. 1 

The return of the trappers in so da- I 
maged a condition made quite a sensation , 
in the fort, and they were at once sur¬ 
rounded by an eager crowd of questioners. 
But Akaitchko, thinking onlj^ of his boy, 
would answer nobody as he hastened to j 
his own quarters, where Suwtloulai’s \ 
mother would dress his wounds far better i 
than he could do, and Mr. McKenzie i 
j hurried Archie in to have his injury at- ' 
tended to, so that the crowd had to wait | 
some time before their curiosity could be ' 
satisfied. I 

AVhen the story came to be told Archie 
received abundant praise for the brave I 
part he had taken, and Sawtloulai much : 
sympathy for his sufferings, while every¬ 
body rejoiced that the carcajou had met 
its reward at last. 

The little Indian was not able to leave | 
his bed for some weeks, but Archie, after ' 
limping around for a week, had no further | 
bother with his leg. 

Determined that so much trouble should j 
not be taken for nothing, Mr. Wentzel 
thoughtfully set off the following morning | 
after the killing of the wolverine, and find¬ 
ing the body untouched, brought it to the 
fort on a toboggan, when one and all de¬ 
clared it was the largest of the kind they 
had ever seen. The skin of course went 
to Archie’s credit in his steadily growing 
account with his father for furs supplied. 

The weeks followed one another un¬ 
eventfully as the winter dragged its slow 
course along. January was an intensely 
cold month, and marked by many snow 
storms, which piled up the drifts about 
the walls of the fort, both inside and out, 
until it seemed as though the buildings 
must be buried if the storms continued. 
The paths shovelled out between them 
became deep cuts whose sides rose above 
Archie’s head, and it took no small 
amount of work to keep the road open to 
the lake whence the water supply was 


draw’n. For days at a time Archie would 
not go outside of the fort, and he took 
advantage of this enforced inaction to 
learn from Akaitchko how to weave snow- 
shoes and bend toboggans, two very valu¬ 
able accomplishments for one who expected 
to spend the greater part of his life in the 
Canadian wilderness. 

In his own home there were books to 
read with Rose-Marie, and chess to play 
with his father, and other employments 
which helped the time to pass. A good 
portion of each day was of course spent 
with Sawtloulai, who was never so happy 
as when Archie kept him company. The 
two boys presented a curious contrast. 
Archie, now in his sixteenth year, stood 
five feet seven inches in his moccasins, 
and weighed full one hundred and forty 
pounds. His hair was light and curly, 
his eyes dark blue and as clear as crystal, 
his complexion fair where it was not 
freckled, his countenance, if not precisely 
a handsome one, for the mouth was rather 
large and the cheekbones over-prominent, 
was thoroughly pleasing; good humour, 
courage, honesty, shrewdness, and deter¬ 
mination being written upon it in un- 
miscakable characters. His figure was 
about as good as it could be. He was 
broad of shoulder and hip, narrow of 
waist, deep of chest, and stout of limb, 
the leg tapering to a trim ankle, and the 
arm to a neat wrist that many a lady 
might have envied. Strength, speed, and 
endurance were his in no small measure, 
and very proud was he, naturally enougii, 
of his superiority in all things that de¬ 
manded these qualities over any' of his 
companions. 

Sawtloulai, on the other hand, was an 
out-and-out Indian, albeit a ^rticularly 
prepossessing one. He was slight of 
figure, dusky of face, and his hair hung 
in long straight black locks upon his neck. 
Speech did not flow as freely from his lips 
as from Archie’s. He had not much to 
say for himself, but he seemed to think a 
great deal. Although a year younger, 
and not at all his equal in strength, he 
was almost a match for his “ white 
brother ” in speed and endurance, and h© 
had inherited from his father in large de¬ 
gree that subtle acuteness of eye and ear 
which ensured his being a successful 
hunter. He had a singularly bright and 
affectionate disposition for an Indian, 
and, as has been already mentioned, he 
held towards Archie an absorbing, un¬ 
selfish affection that W'as really beautiful. 
The companionship of the factor’s son 
was a grand thing for the young Indian. 
Archie insisted on his learning to read as 
well as speaJc English, and was even 
teaching him to write. 

“You may be a postmaster some day, 
you know, Sawtloulai,” he would ^y, 
“ and then if you can read and write just 
think how much more all the people will 
think of you.” 

And, thus encouraged,little “Sunshine” 
would once more attack the difficulties of 
pot-hooks and hangers, wishing all tlie 
time to the bottom of his heart that ho 
was using bow and arrow instead of pen 
and ink. 

Ever since the attempted abduction of 
Archie no communication had been held 
with Fort Wedderbume. It was reported 
by some of the Indians that McDougal 
spent most of his time drinking brandy» 
and had shown such brutality towards 
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his employes that many of them had left 
early hi tlie winter, and gone south to 
other establishments, leaving him witli 
but a handful. And presently the news 
came that the factor had followed them, 
his supply of food having failed owing to 
a proper stock not having been laid m 
during the summer. 

“A mighty good riddance,” said Mr. 
McKenzie, when he heard it. “ May his 
ugly face never be seen in this neighbour¬ 
hood agam ! I knew well enough he 
wasn’t getting in enough meat to last liim 
all winter, but it wasn’t my business to 
tell him. Thank Providence wo haven’t 
made that mistake. We could have a 
featin a tout manger once a week, and 
still have plenty to last until spring.” 

A featin a m iugcr, it may be explained, j 
is a very popular institution among the 
Indians. The literal meaning of the term 
is a feast at which everything must be 
eaten up, and as the host on such an 
occasion endeavours to provide as muc!i 
as he possibly can, it generally happens 
that his guests go away feeling very un¬ 
comfortable about the waist-band. Could 
Mr. McKenzie have seen but a few days 
into the future he would hardly have 
spoken so complacently about giving a 
featin d tout m ingcr every week. 

Archie’s room in the factor’s house was 
at the back, and the one window, which 
had a sheet of parchment in lieu of glass, 
faced in the direction of the storehouses, 
these buildings being placed between the 
house and the walls of the fort, and a little 
distance apart. There were two of them, 
one containing the goods for barter and 
the furs that had accumulated, and the 
other the stock of pemmican, jerked meat, 
dried ij^h, dour, salt, etc., besides the 
ammunition, spare guns, hatchets, and 
other things of corresponding value. 

The end of February was approaching, 
and the worst of the winter seemed to 
have passed. In a little while the days 
would grow warmer and the immense 
drifts begin to waste away. One cold, 
still, moonless night Archie got so excited 
over a bison hunt in a dream that, just at 
the critical moment when a huge bull 
was charging down upon him with most 
murderous intent, he sprang out of his 
way so energetically as to spring clear 
out of bed, and woke up to lind himself 
shivering on the door. lie was about to 
dive back under the warm clothes again, 
when it struck him that the window 
showed out with unusual distinctness, and 
if his ears did not play him false he surely 
heard something that sounded strangely 
like the crackling of fire. 

It was not his way to hesitate. Rush¬ 
ing to the window, he dashed his fist 
through the parchment and looked out, 
unheeding the stream of frost-laden air 
that poured in upon him. The next 
moment he bounded into his father’s bed¬ 
room, crying out: 

“ Get up quick, father, the storehouse 
is on fire I ” 

In an instant the factor was awake. 
“What do you mean, Archie?” he ex¬ 
claimed. “ Are you siu-e ? ” 

“Yea, father,” answered Archie. 

“ Come into my room and see.” 

One glance was sufficient. 

“Heaven help us, you’re right,” i 


giv)aiied Mr. McKenzie. “ Get into your 
clothes quick, and call the men.” 

In a w’onderfully short time both father 
and sou were dressed and were arousing 
the sleeping men, who, tumbling into 
■ tlieir clothes, hurried to the fire. But by 
‘ this time the flames w'ere in full posses¬ 
sion of the storehouse in which the pro- 
I visions were kept. Crackling and liissing 
in the calm still night, they rose higher 
and higher, filling the air with the odour 
of burning meat, while the men whose 
only supply of food was being destroyed 
before their eyes looked on in helpless 
horror. Mr. Wentzel, Akaitchko, and 
some others, drawing the hoods of their 
capotes about their heads, dashed fear¬ 
lessly into the burning building, and 
brought out a few bags of pemmican, salt, 
ainl flour; and Archie, inspired by their 
gallantry, was about to imitate it, when 
tlie factor grasped him by the arm and 
drew him roughly back. 

” The pow der! ” he cried, in conster¬ 
nation at the thought that had just 
occurred to him. ‘* Get back for your 
lives ! get back ! ” 

He did not speak a moment too soon. 
Indeed, the words had hardly left his lips 
before a loud explosion shook the very 
gi'oimd upon w’hich he stood. Another 
and another followed, and had not the 
men fled from the spot many of them 
must have been killed by the broadside 
of heavy timbers and burning fragments 
that came from the doomed building. 

Only for the snow’ that lay deep upon 
the roofs and high about the w’alls of the 
otlier buildings, they too w ould inevitably 
have shared the same fate. Happily, 
however, the firebrands quenched them¬ 
selves harmlessly in the protecting drifts, 
and only the storehouse w’as destroyed. 

But of all the buildings in the fort, , 
that very one was the most precious. 
The goods and the furs might easily have 
been spared, but the food and the powder, 
how was it to be replaced, and what was 
to be done in the face of such a cata¬ 
strophe ? The group that gathered in the 
factor’s room after the fire had biumed 
itself out bore very gloomy and troubled ! 
faces. Two bags of pemmican, containing 
eiglity pounds each, a bag of flour, and ■ 
another of salt of the same w’eight, | 
represented all that was left of a stock of ; 
provisions calculated to last until mid¬ 
summer. 

Counting all hands, there were sixty 
persons to be fed at the fort. The five 
loaves and two fishes for the multitude 
were hardly a less adequate provision, | 
and alas! there was no one here to 
multiply each bag of pemmican into a I 
himdred. i 

“ ’Tis a grievous state of things,” said 
Mr. McKenzie, looking anxiously at 
Virginie and Rose-Mane, who, not yet 
entirely recovered from the excitement of 
the night, were sitting together beside the 
tire. “ There’s not much more than 
enough pemmican for them, and where 
can we get more until the snow goes ? ” 

“But we don’t want it all, Duncan 
dear,” cried Mrs, McKenzie. “ You and 
Archie must have some too.” 

The factor smiled sadly. 

“ I’m not thinking only of myself,” 
said he. “ But there are other women 

(To be continued.) 


and children, and they must have a bite 
too. As for us men,” glancing round at 
tlio clerks, “ w’e must just live on the 
skins until we can get some meat.” 

The other men nodded a gloomy assent. 
They understood well enough what the 
factor meant. Mr. AVentzel in particular 
had already passed through a similar 
experience, having lived for weeks upon 
nothing but dried beaver and moose 
skins. 

What made the situation so serious 
was the absence of game w'lthin reach of 
the fort. The hares, which usually were 
a safe dependence, had totally failed, 
and the moose seemed to have been 
driven southw^ard by the severity of the 
winter. Neither could the lake be 
looked to for food supplies. The intense 
cold had covered it witli an icy armour 
from three to five feet thick, and mode 
the fish so torpid that they would not 
touch bait, w’hile net flsliingwas ot course 
out of the question. There was no dis¬ 
guising the fact that famine, gaunt and 
pitiless, stared them in the face, and that 
unless a supply of meat were obtained in 
some w ay many of the w’eaker ones must 
perish, for the diet of dried skins would 
not furnish sufficient nourishment to 
sustain life very long, except for the very 
strongest. 

Gathering into his own hanfls all the> 
provisions that remained, so that lie might 
dole^them out to tlie best advantage, Mr. 
McKenzie prepared for the w'orst. His ; 
wife and daughter were his chief conceni. 
He and Archie might endure to the full 
limit of human slrengili, but they W'ere ill 
fitted to bear extreme privation. He hswl 
always cared for them according to the 
best of his ability, and they had never 
before been called upon to suffer actual 
need. 

Yet none were calmer or more cheerful 
than they. Not because they failed to 
realise the seriousness of the situation, 
but because they had such implicit faith 
in the big father and the sturdy son that 
they felt perfectly confident of their prow 
ing equal to the emergency. 

“ Don’t you feel so badly about us,” 
said Rose-Marie, looking bravely up into 
her father’s face. “ We’ll eat such a little 
every da 3 ^ that we’ll make what we have 
last all right until j'ou get some more.” 

As though some malign fate had befaHen 
the fort, the w’eek following the fire 
proved so w'ild and storing’ tliat hunting 
w’as out of the question, and the men, 
eager and anxious as they might be to try 
their fortune on the prairie, were com¬ 
pelled to sta.y indoors. Archie found the • 
skin stew’ a poor apology for the comfort¬ 
able meals he had been accustomed to,, 
but he did his best to be cheerful over it,*, 
and even refused decidedly to take the* 
tempting bite his mother pressed upon 
him from her own all too scanty por¬ 
tion. 

“ No, no, mother dear. I’m one of the 
men, you know,” he rephed proudly’, 
drawing himself up to his full height. 
“I must not have any^thing better than 
they have.” 

Yet, poor fellow, how his mouth did 
water for what would have seemed very 
unattractive fare to many of our reeider^ 
had it been placed before them. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE »BOADICEA.” 


By Geo. B. Perry, 

Author of “ Uncle Peter's Trust," ^’Corporal Bruce," etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 



“Von of our crack boats, I mean, von 
does the trip hacross in six days, nioiv 
less hours—thouf^h, mind you, lliat ain’t 
dock to dock, but onlv from Prow- 
lad to Sandy ’Ook. See ? It’s often 
ven or eight days, even in the Ilcctroo- 


' The ' Boadicea ’ was at length reached.’ 


the lap o’ luxury, y’ know, and would 
miss the servants and tlie finger bowls— 
like we ’as at the Dock Board dinners, y’ 
know. But you ain’t got no money ”—he 
stooped and picked up the three pennies— 


rested themselves in the sunny corner of 
a building. “ Vere do you vant to go ? ” 

“ Boston,” said Walter. 

“ None of our ships go there,” said the 
senior member of the Dock Board. “ Ve 


“Veil,” continued Jim, after cogitatiu;: 
a few minutes, “hup at the Alexandry 
dock there’s the Boadissyy of the Ancient 
Briton line, and if you does as I tells 
you, I can get you a passage hacross on 
her.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Jim I ” 

“ Vait until hit’s hall settled afore you 
thanks me,” said Jim, condescendingly 
“ because I hain’t by no means sure, 
kervite, has I can do it. I hain’t on has 
good terms vith the captain and mate us 
I could vish I VOS for your sake. H in the 
langvidge of Parliament, ‘ Our relations is 
strained.’ 


ri'^UE little Liverpool mudlark saw the 
i effect of his words on his companion, 
and changed his tone. 

“ Not but what it can be done, Greeny, 
if you’re kervite sure you ain’t pertickler, 
and don’t vant no stewards 
to vait on ver, and vouldn’t 


' “ ’ere, take these; ” but Walter refused 
the money once more, and Jim slipped it 
into his capacious pockets. 

“ Now', let’s see,” said Jim, after they 
1 had landed on the Liverpool side and had 


alvays go to New’ York in the crack 
boats. But perhaps you ain’t pertickler 
vether you goes in a greyhound or 
not.” 

“ A gi-eyhound, sir ? ” 
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“You see,” continued Jim, ‘‘I tliou'^ht 
last summer tlic bracing Iiair of tlie 
Hatlantic vould suit my 'ealth, vicli ’ad 
been liimpaired by attention to business, 
you know; and so I vent down to tlie 
BoailUmj to en^ai::e a passaj^e. The 
skipi)er and tlie mate vasn’t tliere ven 
I called, and so I vaited for ’em. 
See ? ” 

A nod fnuii Walter, who was too inter- 
esteil to speak, encouraged him. 

“ \o*ll, not vishing to be in the vay of 
the men who vere at vork loading the 
ship, I got avay in the corner and 
vaited till I fell hasleep. I s’poso the 
capting and mate come aboard vile I 
vas sliimhering, for vcn 1 voke hup 
ve VOS out in the river, and all ready 
for a start. 

“Just tlien von of the Paddy Vesters 
come into tlie fo’k'sle, vere I vos vaiting 
kecvietly under a hunk, and kieke<l a 
pair of old sea boots right in my 
face. 

“ Of course I yelled, and he stoops 
down, drags me hout, and takes me to the 
capting, who nearly kicked me over tlie 
side into the tug, without vaiting for 
hexplanations.” 

“ Wliat did lie do that for ? ” asked 
Walter, 

Jim looked at him for a moment, ae if 
in doubt whether Walter could possibly 
be so innocent as to ask the question. 
Then he said : 

“ You see, my liap])lication for a pas- 
sige hadn’t been made out in the reg'lar 
way. I 'adn’t been to the liolhce 

hrst, and perhaps-’’ as if the 

thought had just occurred to him, “ the 
capting didn’t like passengers, anyvay. 
But Tom Hawkins got hacross in her 
before, and is doing very well hover 
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there. Would you like to go in the 
Boadiasu ? ” 

The prospect was not very clieering, 
but Walter felt tliat lie could not expect 
to get to Boston without some hardsiiij), 
and so he replied in the allirmativc. 

“ Werry good,” said Jim. “ Now let’s 
’old a nieetin’ of tlic Vays and Means 
committee. You’ve got sevenpence ha’- 
' penny, and there ain’t a saloon passige 
I to bo had at the price. That’s self- 
I evident. Y'ou can’t vork your vay, ’cos 
j you’re too young, and they don't use 
I powder monkeys nowadays. Conse- 
kevontually, has to-day is Thursday, and 
[ the Boadiasy sails on Saturday, you’ve 
, got to be on board to-night or lose your 
passige. 

“ Buy some gnib and get a bottle or 
two of vorter, and do as I tell you.” 

I Tlie purchases were soon effected, Jim 
^ spending the threepence ho had borrowed 
on the provisions. 

“ Now come with me,” said the little 
wharf rat. 

They walked through streets that 
seemed interminable in their length, and 
past miles and miles of ships, now and 
then liiding as they reached some dock 
, gates, waiting for a chance to elude the 
gate-keeper. 

The Boadicca was at length reached. 
Work had ceased for the day, and onlj- 
I one or two men were about. The boys 
^ cautiously climbed up over lier side, Jim 
assisting Walter to get up; and then, 
stealing their way forward, the Liverpool 
boy showed Walter tlie hiding place he 
, had selected. 

It was scarcely possible to conceive of a 
more uncomfortable place. It was dark 
and dirty beyond description, and smelled 
horrible, Walter felt all his courage 

iTo he contimieil.) 


JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE 
By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n., 

A uthor of “ The Cruise of the Snowbird," “ Our Uome in the Silver TJVif, 
CHAPTER XXIV.—THE HEAD-HUNTERS AT HOME—COCKIE’S WILD ADVENTURE, IN 


ZACH 

W ELL, Zach had made two friends, and i 
having made these he did not care 
a fig for all the other savages put together. , 
One of these was Nigger Jack, the king’s 
prime minister, who between you and me 
and the binnacle, reader—though w'e must 
not let it go any hirther—was just as big | 
a'scoundrel as they make them down ' 
south there. All the worse in that he had 
travelled a bit, for his character was a 
mixture of arrogance and ignorance, with , 
a leaning towards dishonesty and a par- , 
tiality for rum. But he had a lively love ; 
for No. 1—his dark sweet self—and it ! 
being to his advantage to keep well in 
with our heroes, why—he did so. Had 
tlie boot fitted the other foot — ho 
would have thought no more of chopping 
old Zach’s head off than he would have 
thought of spearing a pig. Only Zach had | 
got him “ the right way up,’’ as he plirased 
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it; and having got him, he knew how to ' 
hold him. j 

And Zach’s other newly-made friend i 
was the king himself; really not a bad j 
fellow in the main, despite the fact that he 
had a way of liis own of studying human i 
anatomy, and preferred a human head 
dangling before his door to the sight of ‘ 
a fiower-pot with a beautiful fern in it. | 
There is no accounting for tastes, you ■ 
know\ We in these islands prefer flow’er- i 
pots. Down in those other islands they ' 
like heads better. 

But, with all his superstition and igno- ' 
ranee, the king could be faithful to his 
wnrd, and he respected his taboo. ! 

Zach was sole adviser now'. And why ^ 
not *? Had he not promised to protect these 
islanders from the vengeance of the white 
men blackbirders *? Yes, and tliat promise 
Zach meant most faithfully to fulfil. 


desert him. He w'ould give up his 
chances. 

Jim immediately began to show signs 
of anger. 

“ Tell 3 ’cr vot it is, Grecnyr’ he said 
impressively, “ hif yer don’t lie still 
and keep very kerviet I’ll raise a row on 
yer, an<l they’ll send you and me up to 
Kirkdale jail. But ’old yer tongue and 
keep still for a day and a night, and then 
the Bvadissy takes you to Boston and 
’omo. Vill yer do it ? 

“ I’ll stay with you for an hour or two, 
and p’raps I’ll see yer to-morrow'. But 
keep kerviet, anywaj', and liotf yer goes 
t’ Yankeeland ! ” 

The two lads sat down in the empty 
fo’k’sle, and Jim carefully laid out the 
plan of action for the trip. To do him 
justice, the ready-witted little fellow 
sketched out a course that would have 
been excellent, and probably wdiolly suc¬ 
cessful for himself. He knew the officers 
w’ould not ])itch him overboaril, and aU 
other possibilities were trivial. He was 
too much used to being kicked and cuffed 
to care for rough usage, and though ho 
thought the little Y'ankee boy might be 
more delicate, he scarcely realised tho 
condition, and could not be expected to bo 
too considerate over it. 

Before he left the vessel the arrange¬ 
ments had been so impressed on AValter’s 
mind, and so reinforced b^'strongly urged 
pains and penalties, that, though suffering 
mortal terror, tlie poor little fellow' held 
out for forty-eight hours, and then, 
betw een sickness, hunger, and discomfort, 
ho gave up entirely', and found in uncon¬ 
sciousness a relief from the horrors of his 
position. 

In this state he was found by the sailor, 
as already told. 


B Pv E E Z E. 


etc., etc. 

W'HICH JACK SKYE TAKES PART— 

It is needless to tell the reader what ho 
did not tell Nigger Jack, namely, that ho 
had an object in defeating the wdiite men 
of the Oregon. The ship having been his 
own, he did not see why it should not be¬ 
come so again. 

But he would see. 

And now' Zacli’s advice to these savage 
people was that they should once in or o 
make tracks for their own country. Ho 
assured the king this w'as best. 

And w'oidd he, Zach, come with them, 
the king asked, with just the sliglitest 
shade of doubt and anxiety on his ratlier 
handsome black face ? 

Assured!}' ho would, Zach hastened to 
inform him. The king must still keep 
his taboo on Castle Hill fort, for there the 
skipper was to leave his “ speciinents ” all 
carefully sealed up in calabashes and nut¬ 
shells of various kinds. But Zach pro- 
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mised to take with him his sea-chest and 
all the tobacco, providing that his majesty 
v.ould also taboo this. 

And so it came to pass that in a few 
days’ time the prows of tlie great black 
boats were once moi e headed for home. 
The king’s people rejoiced greatly at this. 
Home is home be it ever so liomely, and 
in these lovely but savage islands lay the 
bone? of their ancestors, and stood the 
shrines of their heatht?n gods. 

Zach and his companions in exile found 
the new island even more gorgeously 
beautiful than that whicli they had left. 
For it was wilder far; the mountains were 
higher, the glens more green and wdde, 
and the trees in the forest more lordly and 
spreading. 

The huts the people had left were prin¬ 
cipally built among the fringe of cocoa- 
pahns by the blue water’s side, and very 
quickly they ran back to them, as soon as 
they landed on the beach. 

There were some splendid boat-houses 
too, though, sad to relate, each one of these 
had been declared open by the king only 
after the performance of a fearful tragedy, 
in the shape of a human sacritice. 
Human blood had to be splaslied all round 
the house, and human heads hung up on 
the rafters above the boats. 

When Jack lloss looked up and saw 
those rows of grinning heads, many of 
which were those of women, with long 
black flowing hair, he could not keep from 
shuddering, and longed to be far away 
from all these scenes of massacre and 
hlood. 

The most curious thoughts and feelings 
sometimes come to the front with persons 
situated as Jack was now, and as he stood 
there he felt the self-same creepy sensa¬ 
tion steal over him that he used long ago 
to experience, when reading at his father’s 
fireside the story of Jack the Giant-killer, 
and the blood-stained castles of the mighty 
giants themselves, all of which he as a 
boy believed implicitly. 

But here were horrors far more dread¬ 
ful than anything depicted in even the 
showiest pictorial editions of his boyhood’s 
favourite tale. 

Ugli! No wonder the poor lad shud¬ 
dered, or that a cold hand seemed to 
clutch at his heart. 

But coming out from the gloom of the 
great boat-house into the bright and 
glorious sunshine, with the blue sea spread 
out before him, stretcliing away and away 
to the far-off horizon, with, yonder, the 
coral sands and the lisping waves, and 
yonder the cool greenery of the nodding 
trees, all feelings of horror fled at once 
awav. 

The people themselves, too, did not 
appear so very dreadful. Despite the 
f.iet that they were all but naked, and that 
there were ugly-looking, long-shaftetl toma¬ 
hawks lying about, with suspicious-like 
spots of rust on them, their owners 
squatted here and there, and laughed and 
chatted right merrily, while many of the 
men were almost handsome. They ap¬ 
peared to be industrious too. Some were 
making nets, others fashioning hooks for 
catcdiing fish from the simplest of 
materials, such as shell, or very hard 
wood, while others again were making 
ornaments from strange and beautiful 
shells, and necklaces or armlets from 
sharks’ teeth. 


' Wlien he wandered inland a little way 
he found women quite as busy by the 
i side of brooks, 'washing chattees or prepar- 
I ing food for their husbands’ dinner, 
j The children ran screaming away fi-om 
^ Jack Ross and his little grey evil spirit 
at first, but by making collections of 
pretty shells for them and gathering nuts 
i to present them with, he managed after a 
! time to ingratiate himself into their favoiu', 

' and even got them to pat and smooth Jack 
i Skye as well. 

I jack Skye was pleased at this. He 
I used to wag hi.s stump of a tail, and gaze 
I up at them with those kind unfathom¬ 
able brown eyes of liis, as much os to say : 

“ My dear little black morsels, I 
woiildn’t bite you or harm yon for all the 
world. I’m the kindliest little animal 
that ever had the honour of walking on 
I four legs. It is your fathers’ legs I want 
i to get a snap at, not j’our poor little | 
I trotters. You just watch and see me go for 
I the king some day.” 

, The cockatoo amused the children most, 

I however. He had picked up some native 
j words, and used to laugh till the woods 
I rang, and shout “ Kaee, Kaee ” (food) 

' whenever ho saw them. Indeed, I think 
I that Cockie was prouder of his knowledge 
1 of Cannibalee than he was of English. 

! The cliildren brought him nuts. I 
I think though that this was more through 
fear than anything else. Their parents had 
told them that the poor bird was an evil 
! spirit, and the offering of nuts was simply 
. propitiatory. 

But one day a dreadful thing happened, 

I and our heroes had reason to be very 
' thankful it was no worse, and that the 
! king took a very lenient view of the 
matter. There was then, in a sago-palm 
grove not far from the sea, a strange ; 
enclosure into which Jack Ross would 
fain have peeped, but was forbidden by 
the prime minister under pain of death. 

Once, however, his curiosity got the 
better of liini, and as no one was about 
I he cut a little peop-liole in the enclosure 
I and looked in. He saw the most horrible¬ 
looking idol it is possible to conceive. It 
' was situated at one end of a mound, and 
! was made of black polished wood, ^^'ith a , 
j grinning red mouth filled with sharks’ ' 
' teeth and awful-looking eyes. The mound 
I was composed of human skulls, over which I 
I wild flowers and weeds were growing and I 
, trailing. | 

• Jack had seen enough, and hurried 
away—somewhat ashamed of himself if j 
all the truth must be told. | 

“ I ought not to have done it,*' he said i 
to himself; “I have abused confidence. ' 
I feel a sneak, a downright sneak. I’ll go 
I and tell the king right away what I have 
I done, and if he chooses to cut my head 
: off it will serve me right,” 

I This was just like Jack. Still, I cannot 
help saying that, though it was mean of 
! him to peep into that sacred enclosure, 

I it was manly of him to go and confess. 

The king sat smoking in his tent, and 
I his minister squatted by liis side, when 
I Jack entered boldly and advanced to the 
j throne. The throne was a gi’ass mat | 

; spread upon a raised dais. [ 

! “Suppose,” said Nigger Jack, “ I tell 
' the king what you hab tell me, he cuttee 
your head off plenty much quick.” I 

“ Y’’ou do as you’re told,” cried Jack, 
angrily, “ and don’t give advice to your ; 
I superiors.” i 


“ ^ly supererrers ! Hey ! ha! ha! 
Y'ou look bery mooch my snpererrer 
when you head hang wagee-wagee in Jc 
boat-house.” 

The king was told nevertheless. 

He looked at Jack for a moment 
curiously, and then made liim sit down 
beside him. He took his hand in his 
own big black paws, and fondled it. The 
king was thinking. There was a germ of 
good in these thoughts, an opening bnd of 
civilisation. He really appreciated Jack’s 
manliness, for none of his own people 
would have been capable of such straight¬ 
forward honest}’. Altogether the boy’s 
conduct pleased him, and he was freely 
forgiven. 

But, as the old story-books say, I have 
not told you yet of the dreadful thing 
that happened. AVcll, here it is. 
AVhether Cockie had seen Jack come 
from the enclosure or not I cannot say; 
however, the bird seemed to know that 
the place 'was tabooed, so he made up his 
mind for that very reason to pay it a visit 
soon. The opportunity came, and otf 
flew Cockie, and alighted on the very 
bead of the graven image, and forthwith 
commenced such a performance as had 
never before taken place within those 
sacred precincts. Ho danced on the idol’s 
heail, he talked, he sang, he whistled, he 
“ scrayed,” and he screamed. 

The whole village rose cn masse, and 
the unholy bird was speedily driven off 
with sticks and stones. No\v Jack Skye 
had a kind of sneaking regard for Cockie, 
and it w’as not likely he was going to 
stand by and see the bird badly used. 
Besides, he had been longing for days to 
have a snap at a black bare leg. 

So Jack went for that mob with hearty 
good w ill, biting right and left and in the 
middle, and next minute the curious 
spectacle was witnessed of a mob of 
howling savages rushing pell-mell post 
the door of the king’s tent, chased by 
one little fury of a dog. 

His Majesty jumpetl off his throne and 
ran to the door; but instead of being 
angry he laughed till he fell over on the 
gi-ass, and when his prime minister 
lielped him up he laughed till he tumbled 
over again. 

At long last Jack Ross managed to 
secure his doggie, and as he returned he 
was asked into the tent. 

He told the king all that had hap¬ 
pened, fully expecting that his poor little 
favourite, and Cockie also, would be exe¬ 
cuted forthwith. 

Nigger Jack’s surprise knew no bounds 
when the king bent down and patted 
Jack Skye’s towsyhead, and after indulg¬ 
ing in another hearty fit of laughing, 
cried : 

“ He shall do it again. He shall do it 
again. It is bettor than medicine to me.” 

But the affair did not (]uitc end here. 

In fact, since his arrival in this strange 
wild island, honest Zach thonglit it w as 
his duty to preach the Gospel to these 
poor darkened souls. 

“ Y’ou never know where a seed may’ 
fall,” he said to our hero. “ And we can 
always do a little good.” 

And the king liad really become a con¬ 
vert to w’hat he called in his own lan¬ 
guage the kindly’ religion. 

Especially had Zach preached against 
the horrors of head-hunting and the 
worship of idols. The king promised to 





give lip the former by de^^rees. As for 
the idols, he now st-eined to see they were 
but useless blocks of wood or stone, and 
could do good neither to himself nor his 
people. 

The exploits of Cockie and Jack decided 
him, and next day, much to the surprise 
of the villagers, a huge pile of wood was 
'leaped into the idol’s enclosure, and with 
liis own royal liands, and a lucifer match, 
the king set light to it. 

Skulls, idol, and all were consumed to 
ashes, and peace once more reigned in the 
village. 

But the king and Jack Skye became , 
almost constant companions in rambling 
through the village, and many a snap at a 
bare leg the doggie now got, very much 
to the delight of the king. 

. . . . . I 

A month—six weeks—two months flew i 
by, and yet there was no sign of the 
returning Orrtjon. Zach had not been | 
idle all this time, however. Quite the I 
reverse indeed. 

He had commenc.Hl to drill the king's 
best men as soldiers. i 

He had been through all the terrible 
Civil AVar in America, and knew a good 
deal about this work, and his determina¬ 
tion to make it warm for Kicardo Torres 
and the rest of the mutineers was fixed 
and immutable. i 

Three of the very best men he trained | 
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to the use of rifle and revolver. Albeit 
the store of cartridges liad got ratlier low, 
Zacli felt certain m his own mind that 
there would be enough to secure a | 
victory over Ricardo. ; 

Tlio spearmen, whom he initiated into 
all the mysteries of company and batta¬ 
lion drill, numbered forty all told. After 
they were well drilled, even to charge 
under fire, Zach divided them into | 
two little armies, and, greatly to the 
king’s d( ’iglit, mananivred them all over 
the island in battle array. 

I am sure King Kravo—for that was , 
his name—never before in all his dark 
life spent two such happy months. And 
when Zach put him in command of one 
army his delight was complete, his cup , 
of joy was full. I 

But Zach’s plans of operations were 
not yet complete. He formed an ambush 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
with a cleared road leading thereto from . 
the village. 

It was most artfully contrived, and 
indeed was little else save a big sylvan 
prison-house, with only one road in, and 
one secret door out at the back. A 
gigantic man-trap, in fact. We shall 
presently see how this was to be worked, 
and how it worked when at long last the 
day of battle daw ned. 

Everything was now as complete as ' 
human foresight could make it, and Zach 

{To con tinu?d.) 
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even drilled the w omen and cliildrcn in 
the parts <if tlie strange drama and tragedy 
they should have to perform. 

So now' they hud but to w'atch and to 
wait, but every day Zach gathered the king 
and his people together, and in simple 
language—their own, for the old skipper 
had s])eedily acquired it; his previous 
knowledge of South Sea dialects standing 
him in good stead—he expounded the 
Scriptures to them, and told them the 
wondrous story of the world and of our 
salvation. Then he would sing simple 
old puritanical hymns, and it was tr^y 
wonderful to note how quickly many of 
the savages acipiired the music of these. 
Even the little children used after a time 
to sing them together as they played on 
the sands or splashed and danced in the 
brook. 


One day a sentinel from the hill-top 
riished into the village w'ith the new's 
that a sail was seen on the distant 
horizon. 

Great was lilt excitement now in the 
village. 

Zach and our hero made their way to 
the hill, and viewed the advancing ship 
through the telescope. 

Yes, it was the Oregon^ and in two 
hours at the farthest, if the breeze held, 
she would cast anchor in the bay that 
laved the shores of Kravo. 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


fTHAT long invocation to Singalang 
I Burong, the Dyak god of war, had 
indeed an unexpected answer, but one in 
keeping. The dogs of w ar had been let 
lovise in Sarawak. Even w'hilo Nyait 
recited, the Chinese were descending the 
river. Hertz asked Li-dah when she 
loft Ban. She answered; “ At noon, as 
soon as I learned the real object of the 
KunsL Father tried to deceive me; he 
said he w'as going to attack a Dyak village 
in Sambas, where several Chinese had 
been killed.” 

“ Yon hafe heard Li-doh’s shtory, Boy, 
und you, Wo-Sing,” the Collector went 
on. “ De Orang kina shtarted adt dusk 
to attack Kuching. Idt ish barely pos¬ 
sible, budt ve might get to Siniawan first. 
If ve gonldn’t shtop de Shinese, ve might 
vam de capital.” He glanced at the sky. 
“ Dere ish no moon—no shtars. De 
shkellums vill surprise Kuching mit ease. 
Ve mmt try to shtop dem adt Siniawan. 
Dere ish a fort, eh ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” Wo-Sing answered; “Bile- 
dah, on the other side of the river. But 
the garrison is always very w'eak.” 

“Idt must be reinforced. Boy, egs- 
plain to de Dyaks. Tell dem dey must 
get to Siniawan before do Orang kina. 
How many men follow’ Meta ? ” 

Boy asked the question, and replied: 

“ Two hundred Dyak men live Siram- 
bau. Orang kaya Bombak go fetch tw'O 
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hundred. Orang kaya Peninjow he 
fetch hundred fifty. Orang kayas I 
speak this time—all here be. Many of 
men be, too.” 

Fortunately the head-men of the 
neighbouring “ houses,” with scores of 
their follow’ers, were at the feast. Boy 
addressed them in Dyak- 'Exery parang 
was drawn before he had uttered tw’enty 
words. But had Li-dah reached Siram- 
bau an hour later the Dyaks w'ould most 
probably have been helpless—intoxicated 
with aiTock—and Hertz could have done 
nothing. How’ever, the terrible news— 
the Rajah’s danger—acted as an antidote 
to the small quantity they had drunk. 
When Boy had spoken, Meta answered. 
The Malay interpreted. 

“ Sirambau men slaves of Rajah. They 
follow Tuans all same as dogs. Meta 
he say ”—here Boy could not resist a 
smile of scorn at Dyak gods and antus — 
“ Singalang Burong in house—he follow, 
too. Omen say it. Meta send spear 
roimd Bombak and Peninjow. Dyak 
men come fast—same as sharks. Soon 
warriors here be.” 

“ No! ” cried Hertz, foreseeing the loss 
of precious time. “ Bombak ish on de 
vay. Send messengers to bid de varriors 
arm und avait us. Quick, Boy—quick! 
Dere ish nodt a minute to lose.” 

Men left the verandah hurriedly. 
Bounce brought his masters’ rifles and 


ammunition. The Dyaks threw off their 
finery—their yellow skins gleamed in 
the firelight. They seized their spears 
and brandished them. The uproar, 
checked for a moment, broke out afresh 
louder than before. Threatening yells; 
beating of war-gongs. 

Through all the noise and bustle Li- 
dah sobbed on her mat. The rebels were 
her people. She, loyal to the Rajah, was 
a traitress to them. Wo-Sing regarded 
her wistfully, but made no effort to con¬ 
sole her. He, also, was an Orang kina, 
loyal to whom he owed allegiance, an 
enemy to his own people. 

Meta had a stock of resinous firewood. 
This was speedily converted into torches 
and distributed. Torches w'ere absolutely 
necessary. The path, with here and there 
long notched poles leading from plateau 
to plateau, was difficult and dangerous 
by day; more than perilous by night— 
and such a night 1 There was no moon, 
and not a star visible. No advantage 
corresponding to the risk of life and limb 
was to be gained by a secret advance. 
Indeed, Hertz was of opinion that the 
bigger the show of force the greater the 
probabihty of success. 

Ten minutes after the messengers had 
left, the Dyaks were ready, assembled on 
the open ground before the “house.” 
The Collector gave the word: 

“ Forvardts 1 ” 
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Some events—some scenes—stand ont ! 
before all others in the memory of those 
who participated in, or w'knessed them. 
They need no effort to recall them—they 
are ever present. Such was the night [ 
march on Siniawan! 1 

The flickering lights—the flashing i 
w’eapons—the yelling, goblin figures— 1 
here, where a dozen torches luridly j 
gleamed together, of grotesque propor¬ 
tions—there, almost invisible in the 
blackness, moving shadows—these made 
a picture which the youths never forgot. 

The Bombak and Peninjow men were 
waiting on the road. Their respective 
orang haijaa placed themselves at their 
head—there was no halt. Now the Dyak 
force was upwards of five himdred strong. 

It -was not a march. It ■was rather a 
tumultuous rush, in which the weaker 
were left behind. 

In the van, with Meta, Nyait, and 
their own immediate followers, were Hertz 
and the youths. Had they been in the 
rear tliey might not have reached the 
little Chinese tow’n on the river Sarawak 
that night. Occasionally the leaders dis¬ 
placed or broke the notched poles, and 
with a 'w'arning shout to those behind, 
hurried on. Freriuently Dyaks fell, and 
lay groaning beside the precipitous path. 
Many nasty tumbles the orang putih 
had, but they pressed on, tholigh torn, 
battered, and breathless. 

On the more level groimd, half a mile 
from Siniawan—where lights could be 
seen moving about—Hertz halted to 
enable the straggling line of Dyaks to 
form in better fighting order. 

“Forvardts!” he cried again, almost 
immediately, “ to de river! Nefer mind 
de people here ! ” 

Boy shouted the order, and with ear¬ 
piercing yells the wild warriors dashed 
through the Chinese town. Not a China¬ 
man did they encounter. Those who 
carried the torches were Malays, with a 
few Dyaks from neighbouring “houses.” 

Hertz seized a torch and ran at the 
head of the Dyaks, halting on the river 
bank. The stream w’as deserted. No 
sign of the Chinese flotilla. 

“ Are we in time ? ” panted Jack. 

“ I dink so ; und yet idt’s shtrange. 
Surely de mad shkellums hafen’t passed 
mitout leaving men to keep open de vay 
of retreat ? Did you see a Shinaman in 
de town ? ” 

“ Not one; but then it’s very dark.” 

“ IdPs odd—ferj'.*’ 

“Taaw/” Boy cried-^he had stopped 
to speak to a Malay^—“ Orang Kina go 
by half an hoin*. Biledah fort take, and 
go on. Boats fill river. Siniawan Orang 
Kina women and children run to Bau. 
Men go with Wang-lo.” 

“Too late!” Hertz rejoined, w'earily. 
That desperate rush had been useless. 
He reflected a moment. 

“ Look for boats ! ” he suddenly cried. 

The search proved almost fruitless. 
One small sampan only was foimd. j 
Wang-lo had probably long since seized 
the boats left in his charge. They w’ere 
now' conveying the enemy to Kuching. 

“If VC shvam de river, gould ve reash 
Kuching by dat hatang pat’ ? ” the 
Collector asked. 

“It a day’s journey, Tuan^"" Boy 
answered. “ In tw'o liours Orang Kina 
be there.” 

“ Ach Ja ! Dyaks might valk dose ' 


batangs adt night. No European on 
eart’ gould, soosh a night ash dis. Idt’s 
no use ; ve are too late ! ” 

“Would it be impossible to overtake 
the Chhiese and slip through them in the 
darkness?” Jack asked. “There’s one 
httle boat.” 

“ Idt only garry von. Besides, I dink 
idt’s certain deaf. Who dare go ? I 
gannot use de paddle.” 

“ I dare, Tuan," said a quiet voice in 
the darkness. 

“ Ach ! you —you. Boy ? ” 

“ Weh ! ’’answeredthe Malay, proudly. 

“ Den go in de name of Allah ! ” 

I Boy stepped into the boat without 
another word. His paildle flashed in the 
torchlight. Krook—krook—krook, and 

the bold fellow had vanished in the dark¬ 
ness that cloaked the rapid stream. A 
I moment, and the paddle ceased to be 
i heard. He had muffled it. 

I “ Hurrah—hurrali! ” cried the youths, 

I in their excitement. 

J “ Hoch ! ” cried the Collector. 

I Five hundred Dj^aks yelled their appro¬ 
bation of the Malay’s braverj'. 

' Boy’s answer floated back, every "word 
* distinct. 

i “ La ilaha illa-Ia, Mahmoud resool 
I ilia!" 

I “ The death cry of poor S’.\li, perhaps 
j of Boy,” said Harry, recognising the 
I Malay corruption of the Fctva* 

! “Fery likely,” said Hertz, with emo¬ 
tion. “ De Shinese boats cover de river 
from shore to shore, perhaps ten deep. I 
nodt see how he gan get f rough dem.” 

Lacking boats to transport his Dyak 
forces. Hertz could do nothing more, 
j Had he been able to follow the Chinese 
I immediately, the history of this terrible 
episode in the Saraw'c^ annals w'ould 
I have to be differently written. He con- 
I ferred with the orang kaija^ through 
Wo-Sing, who knew a little Dyak; but 
who, as an interpreter, was much inferior 
to Boy. All were of opinion that nothing 
could be done until the morning. 

The Dyaks camped on the river bank, 
squatting round huge fires. Hertz took 
possession of a Chinaman’s deserted house. 
He aroused the youths at an early hour ; 
and, after a scanty, hurried breakfast, 
taken, by the w'ay, from a deserted shop 
by Wo-Sing, the;^ went to the Dyak camp. 
Their allies were busy constructing rafts 
to convey the orang putih and their 
gunpowder across the river. Some of 
Meta’s men, indeed, living at a distance 
from a river, could not swim, a very im- 
usual failing—both Dyaks and Malays, 
as a rule, being ahnost as much at home 
in the water as fishes. The Collector 
and his party w’ent over on the first raft 
that W’as ready, pushed by a dozen naked 
Dyaks, w'ho laughed and chattered with 
their customary light-heartedness. The 
impending peril cast no shadow' on their 
! spirits. 

Hertz waited until most of the Dyaks 
had crossed, then made his way to the 
batangs and mounted the lofty path. 
Europeans never get used to these aerijd 
roads. Much practice may lead to few'cr j 
falls ; it never gives a feeling of security, | 
to say nothing of comfort. Jack and 
Harry slijiped off aga in and again; Bounce, 
as usual, griunbled loudly. But Hertz 

* Allah is the one GoU, Mahomet is the prophet of I 
Allah. 1 


urged them on. They did not rest until 
they reached the tiny glade where Harry 
had asked his great question, “ What is 
an orchid ? ” Here Hertz sat down on 
the log, and glanced round. 

The Ccelogene pandurata, with its 
flowers like green frogs with black tongues, 
was still there; the huge Nepenthe, the 
Pkaltenopsis grandiflora, the little Ccclo- 
genes like lilies-of-the-valley—everything; 
the garden in the jungle was just as they 
had left it. 

“ Nodings has been toushed,” said the 
Collector. “ All de ploonder ish shtill 
here; budt ve gan’t take idt now'.” 

Onward, through the sw’amp and by 
batangs to the orang utan creek. Be¬ 
yond this the jungle path led through a 
terra incognita to the Europeans, and 
Nyait took the lead. So far not an 
individual had been met or overtaken, 
not an imusual sound heard. But as 
they neared the capital they occasionally 
heard a dull report, like thunder at a great 
distance. 

“ Dere's firing going on 1 ” Hertz re¬ 
marked. “ I fear de Shinese vere sugeess- 
ful.” 

The path now turned to-wards the 
Saraw'ak river, touching it at one point, 
and, for a short distance, running along 
the left bank. Not a boat w'as to be seen. 
But Nyait and the Dyaks with him sinl- 
denly halted, w'aiting at a patch of dense 
jimgle until Meta and the Collector came 
up. Nyait spoke a few words, which 
Wo-Sing interpreted: 

“ Men, women, and children were here 
a few minutes ago, sir. They have lied 
into the jtmgle, fearing us.” 

“Fugitives!” cried Hertz. “Idt ish 
ash I feared! Shout to dem, Wo-Sing; 
tell dem yliat ve are.” 

Wo-Sing shouted at the top of his voice, 
informing the poor creatures, whoever 
they might be, that the Inggris Tuans, 
the Raja’s friends, with many Dyaks, 
were there. He was answ'ered imine- 
diatidy. Three Malays emerged from the 
jungle, foliow'ed by a crowd of trembhng 
women and children. 

“ W’hat has happened at Kuching?” 
Hertz asked, in Malay, addressing the 
foremost. 

The man’s face w'as gloomy, lead- 
coloured ; his eyes sought the ground; 
his fingers twitched nervously, signs of 
deep feeling. His low reply was terrible. 

“ Tuan, the Rajah is dead ! The fidend 
of the orang lailt has been killed by the 
Orang Kina pigs! ” 

A Dyak standing near understood. He 
repeated the news in his own language. 
It ran dowm the long line like fire down a 
train of gunpowder, hushing talk, paling 
cheeks. Many wild warriors shed tears. 
The just, brave Rajah was almost wor¬ 
shipped by his people. The orang hint, 
the Malays, claimed him as friend and 
father. Equally, if not more, was he the 
friend and father of the Dyaks. 

“ Tuan" said Meta, in a choking voice, 
“ the bad old days have returned upon 
us; the sun will no more shine on Sara¬ 
wak. We are too late; let us go back.” 

The blow had staggered the old orang 
Icaga. The desire for vengeance had 
not yet aw'aked. 

“I do not believe it,” Flertz answered. 
“The Rajah would not let himscU be 
taken like a fluttering fowl. Ihnv do 
you know he is dead ? ” 


[“ Tuan," 
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“ Tuan,"' the Malay answered, “ the 
Orang kina have his head on a spear! 
I saw it. Then I fled. That sight made 
the ‘ men of the sea ’ like leaves in the 
wind.” 

“ Might it not be the head of 
another ? ” 

“ I heard them shout—‘ See ! we have 
killed the Rajah ! ’ ” 

“ His guards ! Where were they ? ” 

“The Rajah was caught alone in the 
great house. It is ashes, and all the 
Inggris houses.” 

“ Dose shkellum Shinese! ” Hertz 
burst forth in English, his blue eyes 
flashing, convinced at last that the man 
spoke the truth so far as he knew it. 

“What has happened?” cried the 
youths together. They had heard the 
news without comprehending it. 

“ De Rajah ish dead I Ach / boys, he 
vas a man—he vas a man ! Ach I now 
his gountrymen vill oondersbtand vhat a 
great Enghschman ish gone from dem 
for efer 1 He made de desert places 
shmile, und gared for de vidow imd de 
fatderless. Und dis ish his revard! 
Killed by de man whose daughter he 
brought oop ! ” 

“ We will avenge him ! ” cried Jack. 
“ Let us march on Kuching I ” 

“ No—no ! Vengeance ish nodt ours. 
Dink you Gott vill let dose murderous 
shkellums go oonpunished ? No, idt vill 
be quick und terrible.” 

Again he turned to the Malay. 

“ Where is the Tuan Mudah ? ” 

“ At Sakarran Fort, Tuany 

“ Ve must be prudent, boys. Our 
Dyaks vould perhaps hafe been a match 
for de Shinese adt Siniawan, budt nodt 
now dey hafe armed demselves from de 
Kuching arsenaL De Tuan Mudahf 
Misder Johnson, de Rajah’s nephew, 
governs de Sea Dyaks. Ash soon ash he 
knows dis he vill send de shpear roimd 
among a hoondred t’ousand varriors, men 
dat fear nodings, pirates a few years ago. 
He vill avenge his ooncle; he viU re¬ 
capture Kuching, und drife de Shinese 
like shaif. I dink Meta besser go back 
to cut off de retreat.” 

He called the Orang kayas round 
him, and consulted with them. They 
also thought an attack on the well armed 
Chinese, flushed with victory, would end 


in disaster. Their proper sphere of action 
was Siniawan, Sirambau, and the Chinese 
road to the Dutch frontier. They agreed 
that the Orang kina could not hold 
Kuching a day against the Tuan Mudah'8 
Sea Dyaks. 

The Collector chose a D^^ak bodyguard, 
including Nyait and liis well-tried men, 
intending to push on to the neighbourhood 
of the capital, and obtain confirmation of 
the terrible news. Then Meta and his 
forces turned sadly back. 

Warily the Orchid Seekers pushed up 
the left-hand bank of the river, cutting 
a path where necessary. As they ap¬ 
proached Kuching the sound of firing 
was incessant, not volleys, but straggling 
shots, as though the victors were dis¬ 
charging their guns heedlessly, at no 
particular enemy. This, they afterwards 
learned, was the case. They met many 
fugitives. All told the same tale. The 
Rajah was dead, and many of the English, 
whose houses were even then in flames. 
Many of the Malays turned back, so that 
Hertz soon found himself at the head of 
quite a respectable force. 

They avoided the capital, keeping W'dl 
to the left of it, and passed by, as Hertz 
was confident that any English who | 
might have escaped would go down the | 
river towards the sea, and not up into 
the interior. A wounded Malay they met 
just beyond Kuching, wdien questioned, 
gave them a little hope. He said he had 
seen the head carried on a spear by the 
Chinese, and had heard their shouts, but 
he did not think it was the Rajah’s head. 
Asked whose he thought it, he was unable 
to say. It was not Tuan Merriman’s, 
nor Tuan Crockshank’s, nor Tuan 
Crymble’s ; it must be a stranger’s. Asked 
if he knew the Malay, Buyong, he said he 
did. He had heard that Buyong paddled i 
into Kuching the previous night, woimded, 
and hardly able to stand; that he had 
gone to a Malay chief, Ahang Gapur, and 
told him that the Chinese w'ere coming, 
that he must go and tell the Rajah, as 
he, Buyong, was unable. Gapur went to 
the Datu Bandahar, one of the Malay 
ministers, but the Datu said : “ The Rajah I 
is imwell ; we have heard similar stories | 
for the last five years; don’t go and 
bother him about it. I will tell him 
what Buyong says in the morning.” 

(To be continued.) 


Wliat had become of Buyong the Malay 
did not know*. 

This w’as news indeed! Hertz derived 
a gloomy satisfaction from the know¬ 
ledge that Boy had succeeded in getting 
through the Chinese, and that only the 
misplaced confidence of the Datu Banda- 
har had prevented him from warning the 
Rajah. 

Advancing, thej" presently saw a Malay- 
sitting on a log with a gun between his 
knees, and his head hidden in his arms. 
As they approached, the man suddenly 
sprang to his feet, brought his gun to the 
ready, and challenged : 

“ Siapa ada ? ” [Who comes there ?] 

The challenger lowered the muzzle of 
his gun immediately, shouting, in rather 
a weak voice; 

“ Tuan Besar here! Yotmg Tuans, 
Dyaks, orang laiit with him I 

“ Why, that’s Boy himself! ” cried 
Jack. 

“ Ach ! Ja ! T’ank Heafen 1 Now ve 
shall learn de tniff 1 ” 

A tall European emerged from the 
jungle and stood beside the Malay. The 
youths knew him instantly—the one- 
armed, courteous Mr. Merriman. 

Hertz hurried up to the Englishman, 
’with Boy, who had a blood-stained ban¬ 
dage round his left arm. 

“ Ish de terrible news ve hafe heard 
true ? ” he asked breathlessly. “ Are dose 
shkellum Shinese garrying de Rajah's 
head about on a shpear ? ” 

“ No, thank God I ” Mr. Merriman 
answered, wdth deep feeling. “ That 
was the head of on unfortunate young 
fellow whom you did not know, I think.” 
He stepped aside, pointing to a jungle 
glade a little distance beyond him. 
“ There is the Rajah, without a 
scratch I ” 

All looked and saw the ruler of Sarawak, 
bare-headed, seated on a log, surrounded 
by a little silent band of devoted English¬ 
men, and no less devoted orang laiit. 

“Thank Heaven 1 ” the youths ex¬ 
claimed fervently. 

Bomice muttered a hoarse “ Hurrah ! ” 

A Malay murmured reverently: “ * I 
am the Just, the Merciful One ! Which of 
my loving kindnesses will ye ungratefully 
deny ? ’ ”—a quotation from the famous 
55th Chapter of the Koran. 


CAUGHT IS THE ACT. 

By Rev. C. N. Barham. 


fPHiEVES and theft are alike as vulgar and 
JL commonplace as they are wrong, and 
the readers of this journal ought to have os 
little to do with one of these as with the other. 

The policeman is the natural foe of the 
thief, who pits his cunning against the 
machinery of the law, only to find, sooner or 
later, that the forces which he has defied are 
too strong for him to successfully resist. 

Occasionally swift and unsuspected justice 
overtakes the offenders. I once knew a thief 
to be caught in an extraordinary manner, 
while the penalty which he paid was alto¬ 
gether disproportionate to the offence of 
which he had been guilty. 

In order to tell the stery properly, I must 
sav something about myself. It was near 
the end of the winter. The sun’s rays fell 


' warm and life-inspiring upon valleys and 
I hillsides, brightening the sombre woods and , 
lighting up the heathy common until its i 
j sands glistened like burnished gold. The ' 
I linnet sang in the hedgerow to his sitting i 
mate, and the colony of rooks in the elms 
' cawed incessantly as they alternately nested . 

‘ and quarrelled. But wherever the shadows i 
I lingered the air was chill and penetrating, as i 
; if the breath of winter were still in it. 

The showers seemed to be gaithering up 
their strength for those April days when they 
would be called upon to weep lovingly over 
buds and flowerets, to swell the volume of 
unbound streams, and to nourish the fanner’s 
; growing crops. As yet, however, there was 
! more than a suspicion that snowflakes min- 
; gled with the rain. 


Although March was dying, it was not 
dead. The sea, with a pathway of amber 
stretching across its heaving bosom, rolled 
away beyond the common as far as the eye 
could see. A little fleet of oyster-fishing 
boats were anchored outside the harbour, 
which was distinctly visible from the low 
hills by which the town is overlooked. There 
is usually something attractive in the sight 
of a harbour, with its clustering vessels, 
forests of masts, and network of cordage. It 
was not so here. An aspect of general decay 
j prevailed; the vessels were few hi number. 
I battered and weatherworn in appeai-ance. 
! It was the same with the two or three bri- 
^ gantines which were up on the shipbuilders’ 
, “ways” for repairs, as if the custom were 
I to furnish coflin ships for the mariners surd 




rottonnr-ss for the ’wri^lits. Some four or 
five e(»lli« r vessels lav r.wav under the Ness, 
waitin': for the tide, and a schooner in 
ballast ini;:ht have been seen stealin;: out 
seaward. But the peojde thought little of 
these. Kver since the West An;:liaii Knil- 
w'ay liad ^^iven up its manufacture of coke, 
the coal trade liad been a declining one. Of 
late years the oyster fishery had been our 
staple industry ; it now promised to be our 
salvation from decline and ruin. 

A long line of low-lying, agueish marshes 
strctclied away to the left. These, inter- 
sectr>l by broad shallow ditches, were the 
fet'ding grounds of hundreds of .she<*p all 
througli the year, and of myriads of wild 
gt‘(‘se and seabirds in winter. They formed 
the paradise of wild fowlers, who pushing 
their punts up the streams, or ensconced in 
sunken tubs, and disregarding winter storm 
and cold, wrought rare execution among our 
feathered visitants from northern climes. 

Between the town and the sea a steep de¬ 
clivity shelved towards the beach, beyond 
which, at low water, lay a wide expanse of 
dark blue tenacious mud. This clay abounded 
in fossils of the flora and fauna of a .sub¬ 
tropical region. Whenever the tide was out 
these “flats," as they were called, were 
thronged by the industrious poor, who ekc<l 
out their scanty living by collecting mussels, 
cockles, and other coarse varieties of shelllish. 

I am a Northwood man born, hence I have 
been explicit in my description of our sur¬ 
roundings. The town itself was a quaint, 
old-worbi-looking place. Its naiTow tortuous 
streets, lined on either side with low weather- 
boarded cottages, which looked very much 
like stranded Noah's arks, impressed 
.strangers unfavourably. An ancient fish-like 
.smell hung about everything, and the drain¬ 
age from the cemetery flowed into the wells 
from wliich the greater part of the water j 
.supply was obtained. It may be tliat these 
in part accounted for the fever which never 
wliolly left the lower part of the town, and 
which, if it had gone, would have left us 
with a sense* of something wanting, we were 
so used to it. | 

The men, half-coasters half-longshoremen, 
when at home hung about the public-houses 
or lounged at the corners of the streets, with 
hands deeply buried in trousers pockets, as 
if they neither had vrork nor desired it. 
They were not, however, the indolent, shift¬ 
less race which they appeared to be. On ! 
the contrary Northwood was a nursery for 
skilful pilots, a school for adventurous sea¬ 
men, and these men furnished the raw crude 
material out of which heroes were made. i 

The old house in which I was born stood 
a long way inland, having the whole town 
and common lying between it and the ocean. 
Near at hand was the grey old .schoolhouse, 
wherein, under the tuition of good old 
Master .\mos, now dead, I had found multi- 
l)lication to be vexation, and had wept over 
the difliculties of /^ic, luac, lu'tc. 

I am and have always been a lover of 
nature ; one of those persons who find their 
principal pleasure in collecting the rare and 
curious specimens with which the mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms teem, but 
which are too often disregarded by the many 
who do not care to look beneath the surface 
of things. This propensity must have been 
born in me. I love everything that lies, 
crawls, runs, or flics. Who will may choo.se 
to live in towns—give me the shady lanes, 
leafy woods, or wild seashore, and I am con¬ 
tent. I 

Upon tlie morning in question I started 
upon an excursion in quest of specimens, 
armed with specimen boxe.s, botanical case, 
and spirit flask. Just at this season, when 
winter is departing, the beetles and reptiles 
begin to emerge from their retreats. During 
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the middle of the day they love to lieba.sking 
! in the sunshine ; but with the first recurring 
hnath of cold, they are driven by their 
instinct to seek shelter under stones, grass, | 
or hushes. Here tliey continue in a state of 
semi-vitality, and, when capture«l in this 
condition, may easily be transferred to box j 
or flask without injury to their value as 
specimens. | 

My excursion led me to the seaside under , 
tin* low dill, calhd for some occult reason 
“ The Parson and Pig,” which was crowned 
with tamarisk and giant fennel. Here a 
, diligent search was rewarded by the dis¬ 
covery of a tooth of Kleph'is jiriviigcnius, 
which, as it was imbedded in a mass of in¬ 
durated clay, took some time to free from its 
matrix. In the course of the morning I was 
enabled to transfer such a heterogeneous 
colleetion of insects to my boxes, that, when 
I started for home, it was with the pleasant 
conviction that my journey had been both 
fruitful and profitable. 

I was crossing the common when my 
attention was attracted to a monstrous 
spider^ which, seeing me, darted under a 
large stone which lay sheltered by a dwarf i 
furze bush. In my eagerness to effect a I 
capture I seized the stone with both hands, ! 
only to start back with consteniation, for 
there, close to my hand, lay a couple of 
vipers coiled in a heap, and evidently half 
torpid with cold, llecovering myself, I 
seized the larger of the two with my pincers 
and consigned it to my flask. Then, before 
the remaining reptile could realise the loss of 
its mate, it also was a prisoner. 

I naturally felt elated at my capture, for 
it was a grand haul, especially for so early in 
the year. Besides, although it was known 
that there were vipers on the common, the 
reptiles were only rarely met with. 

As a precautionary measure I kept the 
flask tightly closed for some time after this, 
while 1 continued to poke about among the 
heath and furze, looking for whatever might 
happen to turn up. How singular it is tliat 
possession only whets the appetite for still 
farther acquisitions. At the end of half an 
hour a fat larva was found, wliich had to be 
consigned to the flask, and, as the large ‘ 
reptiles appeared to be dead, I put the 
vessel in the pocket in which I always I 
carried it, without troubling to replace the 
stopper. 

It was soon required again, when I dis¬ 
covered, to my chagrin, that one of the ser¬ 
pents had gone—had either fallen out or 
effected its escape. 

What was to be done ? At first I contem¬ 
plated return, and careful search along my 
line of route; but reflection assured me that 
the viper, if it had escaped, must have re¬ 
tained sufficient vitality to enable it to 
seek shelter and security in the undergrowth. 

A few drops of rain, and a rising wind, also 
decided me to hasten homeward; so, resolv¬ 
ing to be content with what remained, I 
abandoned my first intention. 

If I had not done so, what followed would 
probably never have happened. The issues 
of life hang upon the simplest things. 

Kecorking the flask, I drew my macintosh 
closely around me and started off at a mn. 

I had entered Northwood, reaching the 
corner of Victoria Street, opposite the Duke 
of Cumberland Hotel, wlien I debouched 
suddenly into the centre of a surging crowd. 

Such a spectacle as a crowd wa.s an un- 
w’onted sight with us, so, turning to a sea¬ 
faring young fellow, named Stroud, beside 
whom I found myself, I inquired of him what 
was the matter. 

“ Hardly know, sir,” replied the guern.scyed 
young giant. “ It’s some cove as is drunk, I 
think.” 

“ Is it any one I know, Jem ? ” 
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No, sir. He’s a hout an’ hout stranger. 

! There’s bin scv’ral on ’em down ’ere tliis 
last week. I’ve seed ’em.” 

“ Stand back there, some of you. Give him 
air. Ain’t none of you ever seen a man in a 
faint before ? ” 

“ Hold on, you there. Where are you a 
scrowgin’ to ? ” 

“ oil I Keep back, do you want to kill the 
women ? ” 

“ Mind, there, what you are a-doing. You 
are a-smothering my baby.” 

Tlicse were some of the cries which were 
being raised in the heart of tlie concourse , 
whicli swayed hither and thither like a 
vessel in a storm. 

At this juncture somebody sang out: 

“ Mind your pockets; there are thieves 
about.’' 

Instinctively the hands of every one who 
had anything to lose went to those pockets 
in w’hich purses or watches were carried. 
Mine did not. Having no valuables about 
me, I felt I could afford to remain a dis¬ 
interested spectator of events. 

Suddenly a small body of roughs, who 
certainly did not belong to Northwood, made 
a determined rush : the crowd reeled, then it 
parted in the midst, and I was nearly carried 
off my feet. At the same instant some one 
fell heavily against me. Immediately after-, 
ward a yell struck upon my ear. Others 
heard it also. Then some one shouted: 

“ Here he is. We’ve caught the pick¬ 
pocket. Hurrj’^ up with the police.” 

I looked around. Two men, one of whom 
was the fisherman, Jem Stroud, held a burly- 
looking fellow, of the genus coster, in their 
grasp. The prisoner was as pale as death, 
and whimpered like a baby. 

“ I seed ’im sir,” said Jem, excitedly. ’E’d 
’is ’and in yer pot;ket. No, you don’t. ’Ere 
’e his, p’liceman. Take ’im.” 

But what had made the thief cry out ? 
Surely it was neither the roughness of his 
captors nor any dread of the police. To 
judge from the appearance of his closely 
cropped bullet-head he was no stranger to 
the mysteries of the stone jug. 

No. It was neither of these. Fear, craven 
fear, an absolute terror, was written upon his 
face. 

There was no w'onder, for, coiled around 
his hand, with its venomous fangs driven 
deeply into the wrist, was a serpent. I re¬ 
cognised it in a moment; it was my escaped 
viper. 

I saw at once what must have occurred. 
The reptile, instead of having escaped, as I 
had supposed, must have lain ensconced in 
my pocket. The shelter and warmth had, 
to some extent, revived it; and I had been 
unconsciously bearing about with me a 
terrible, living, lethal in.strument. 

The rogue had noticed my convenient 
pocket, and, taking advantage of the rush, 
had thrust his hand in with the intention of 
appropriating whatever it might contain. 
Unluckily for him he had gripped the snake, 
which, being unused to such rough treat¬ 
ment, had turned upon him in anger. 

Although the culprit had been caught 
in flagrante delicto, it was impossible not to 
feel pity for him, so I suggested to tlie 
policeman that he had better at once take 
Ilia prisoner to a surgeon. 

“ That will be all right, sir,” responded the 
official. ” I am an ambulance man myself.” 

“ Here you, give us your hand.” Baying 
which the policeman bound a ligature tightly 
above the livid punctures. There, now we 
will look in at the chemist’s on our way to 
the station; after that our doctor will see to 
it, and pull him through. It’s queer, sir, 
how chicken-hearted these London scamps 
alw’ays are.” 

The policeman did as he had said; and. 
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after Knight, the chemist, had dressed the 
wounded limb with olive oil, and dosed the 
sufferer with a copious draught of ammonia, 
procee<led, with his nearly half-dead prisoner, 
to the police court. 

Here the divisional surgeon gave close 
attention to the uncommon and interesting 
case, which appealed to his professional in¬ 
stincts ; but all his skill proved unavailing. 
The bitten man became first delirious, then 
comatose, and before morning he was dead. 


I In a conversation which I held later with ' 
the police surgeon, that gentleman said: j 
[ “ The fellow must have lived a hard queer i 
I life—-in fact, he had been half poisoned with j 
' alcohol. If it had not been for that, I think 
I he might have pulled through all right. If | 
j only a person is in ordinary health, the bite 
j of our English viper seldom proves fatal. 

Besides, the reptiles are not nearly so veno- 
I mous in spring as they will be in the heat 
I of summer.” 


Although I was greatly shocked at the 
occurrence, I felt devoutly thankful, for, if it 
had not been for the pickpocket, I should, 
in all probability, have been bitten ; in which 
case his fate might have been mine. 

When I tell the story, some of ray friends 
remark, “ It Nvas singular, certainly.” 

“ Yes,” I reply, “it was a tragic rendering 
of the familiar, but not always remembered 
passage, ‘Be sure your sin will find you 
out 1 ’ ” 



“ Two Runs more to win!” 


SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT. 

By Feed Edmonds, 

Author of Lay■< of School Lifc^' •Ic. 


T here was plenty of excitement at the 
finish of the play, 

It was singularly doubtful who would 
really win the day ; ^ 

The Tipton College fellows wanted very few 
to win, j 

When (oh most important crisis!) their j 
last man wandered in. i 

He asked for “ middle,” slipped a three, and 
scored a brace of twos, ^ 

Which brought the scoring level—made it j 
likely we should lose ! 

But the confident new-comer, all alive in I 
every joint, | 

Tipped a ball and sent it tenderly to , 
Itobinson at point. 

There's no mistake about the thing, it uas [ 
an easy catch, i 

He ought to have accepted it with neat- | 
ness and despatch ; I 

But Robinson, whom v.e considered safe as | 
any bank, i 

Ju.st muffed it unaccountably and left us 
looking blank. 

Another ball and all our chance had vanished ; 
into air. 

They ran a rm and won the match, and 
left US in de.spair. 

To think that but for Robinson’s mysterious 
mishap. 

We could feel our.sclvcs unbeaten, and we 
shouldn’t care a rap. 


I Alas! alas ! for Robinson, he felt intensely j 
small. 

Our feelings were as nothing to the bitter¬ 
ness and gall 

Which sunk him in a misery undoubtedly 
profound; | 

I saw him in a corner lying prostrate on i 
the ground. 

“ Oh, jump upon me somebody, and punch j 
me in the eye, i 

Or kick me in the ribs, and I’ll submit i 

without a sigh.” I 

These sorrowful expressions showed the j 

burden of his grief. 

In vain I sought to give him any perma¬ 
nent relief. 

“ You pity me, old fellow? Well, I’m sure 
it’s very kind! 

I’d give a youngster twopence to belabour 
me behind. 

I’ll never never smile again, my happiness is 
wrecked, 

I’m just the biggest donkey you could pos¬ 
sibly select.’’ 

II. 

The school is playing the M.C.C., 

The school has a decent score. 

For Holmyard rattled up fifty-three, 

And Tliorowgood forty-four. 

We thought they wouldn’t have time to win. 
Their w'ickets began to fall. 

Amid the cheers, and the cheerful din 
Of fellow^s who stand and bawl. 


Of course the “ they ” means the M.C.C.; 

But our confidence droops and drops— 

A famous hitter, a batsman free. 

Comes to the wicket and stops ! 

He hits to leg, ai d h3 cuts like mad. 

He drives to the oil and on— 

Oh, where is the chance we thought we 
had ? 

Not very far short of gone. 

Forcing the game at a fearful pace. 

He plays for a win, no draw ; 

And gloom has settled on every face. 

And sinks each under-jaw. 

Sec, Miggs is on as a last resource. 

He tries with his tempting slows, 

His second is swiped with awful foic?, 

And out of the ground it goes ! 

I Like Tuscan ranks in Macaulay’s lay, 

I We “ scarce forbear to cheer,” 

I Or rather we, in an awkward way, 

] Applaud despite our fear. 

Again the ball (’twas an overpitch) 

Is soaring hard and high. 

It Hies aloft like a rocket which 
Would startle the summer sky. 

Away in the distance, deep long-on, 

Stands Blake with his eager gaze ; 

I Usually safe as a church is “ John, 

1 His steadiness always pays. 
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With careful eye he has jud^'od the catch, 
Nor to right nor to lt»ft he swerves, 

To miss the catch is to lose the match. 
What is the state of his nerves ? 

He thinks of a thousand things at once, 
That come and go like a flash, 

Of how old Whiflin had called,him dunce, 
And how he is short of cash. 


He thinks he shall die if he fails to hold 
The never-descending ball; 

For a single second his blood runs cold, 
And he isn’t himself at all. 

’Tis past, and Blake is himself again. 
He’s “ ready aye ready ” now. 

The sphere of leather arrives, and then 
It’s a treat to hear the row. 


“ NEP.” 

A TALE OF A DOG. 

By Paul Blakk, 

Author of ** School und (hr M’orld” etc., etc. 



"’ere sitting round the empty grate in 
T T the “ best room ” of the only inn of a 
remote Welsh village. The day was pouring 
wet; even the anglers had given it up in 
despair. Three hours of desultory conver¬ 
sation had exhausted all the topics we could 
think of, and a depressing silence ensued. 
Then somehow the talk started again, on 
the advantages of London in bad weather. 

I forget how it happened that in two 
minutes we were telling anecdotes of the 
marvellous intelligence of dogs. But so it 
was, and the subject seemed to interest a 
stout-set middle-aged man in the corner who 
had hitherto been silent. 

“ Dogs intelligent? ” he queried scornfully. 
“ Greatest idiots on the face of the earth.” 

He evidently had an instance to give, and 
we were ready enough to listen. 

“ That gentleman there,” he continued, 
pointing to a tall man in mountaineering 
get-up. “thinks Newfoundland dogs are 
next to human beings. I had a Newfound 
land once. Never again.” 


“ Perhaps he wasn’t well bred,” 
suggested the mountaineer. 

“ Ho was a pedigree dog, and I gave 
ten j)ounds for him before he’d gone 
through the distemper. 1 had a fancy 
for a big dog, and I believed all I’d 
been told about their intelligence. 
Neptune was the name of my beast: 
Nep for .short. I trained him up my¬ 
self, and he seemed fairly sharp for 
a young animal: he’d fetch and carry, 
and go into the water after 
sticks and so on, and if you 
told him to guard anything 
that article was safe. So I 
thought I’d got hold of a trea¬ 
sure, and had no idea what a 
champion idiot he’d turnout. 

“ One day I and a friend, 
Tom Dixon, you may perhaps 
know him ” (we didn’t, of 
course), “ went out for a swim 
in the river, and we took Nep 
with us: I thought he’d be 
useful to look after our 
clothes; and if one of us got 
the cramp, ’twould be handy 
to have him near to bring us 
to shore like you read in books. 
So we began to take our things 
off on the bank. But Nep got 
impatient, I suppose; the 
sight of the water was too 
much for him, and in he went 
splash, and kept swimming 
about in fine style, waiting 
for me to throw a stick in. 

“ That, however, wasn’t the 
idea on tliis occasion, so I 
tried to whistle him out. But he wouldn’t 
come. We hung about some time till it be¬ 
gan to get chilly, and then thought we had 
better go in. 

“ Of course he came to land directly I 
touched w'ater. I slanged him, and told him 
to guard our clothes. He saw I was getting 
angry, so he ran up the bank till he got to 
our things. Then he shook himself over 
them, and I can tell you the water flew 
round as if you had been shaking a mop; 
he held water like a sponge. Then he rolled 
over—on our clothes, of course—to dry him¬ 
self, and finally lay down on my things, to 
guard them. 

“ This was pretty well for a start, but I 
was in the water now, and had to make the 
best of it. W^e swam about a little, and then 
Tom thought he’d do a little dive and see if 
he could pick up a stone from the bottom. 
Down he went, and a moment after I heard 
a tremendous splash, and there was Nep 
swimming like fury towards poor Tom. 

“ I tried to stop him, but 1 was too far off. 
Of course I saw how it was; the intelligent 
animal thought Tom was drowning, and he 
meant to save him or perish in the attempt. 
Tom saw him coming, and grasped the 
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“ Well caught from a most prodigious hit I ” 
I He thrills with a keen delight. 

Envy an emperor ? No, not a bit! 

^ It’s jolly for “ John ” to-night. 

, The be.st of it is we won the game, 

. With just two minutes in hand; 

( After the catch their play was tame, 

I And the catch was simply grand I 


situation ; down went Tom again, and swam 
under water, but directly his head was mp 
away goes Nep for him. Tom shouts to me 
for help, which makes Nep more excited and 
determined to re.scue him. The dog had 
I just got up to poor Tom when I got hold of 
his tail and slewed him round. 

“ His superhuman intelligence then made 
it clear to him that we were both in danger, 
and we had to fight that dog tooth and nail 
to prevent him from rescuing us by the primi¬ 
tive method of taking hold of us with his 
teeth. We got into shallow' water at last, 
and then he went ashore content and happy, 
andw’cnt and shook himself over our clothes 
once more and rolled in them, and then lay 
down on them according to his former pro¬ 
gramme. 

“ We found that we were a mass of 
scratches from his wretched paws, and Tom 
had BW'allowed about three pints of water. 

“ We thought we’d just swim back to the 
proper landing-place o])posite our clothes, 
and then give up this bathe as a bad job. 
But when w’e crawled out and went to get 
our towels, Nep sat up and growled. 

“ More exceptional intelligence : the beast 
didn’t know us without our clothes on. I 
w'histled, and strained my conscience with 
‘ Good dog, then,’ but he only looked nasty. 
Tom began to get angry, and looked round 
for a stone, but when he’d found it he 
thought on the whole ’tw'ould be wiser not 
to throw it. We were beginning to get un¬ 
commonly chilly, and I didn't sec how’ it 
was going to end. 

“Then viy intelligence came into play. 
I got hold of a piece of stick and told Tom 
to get into the river again. We tumbled in, 
and stood with only our heads above water. 
I whistled to *Nep, and threw' the stick half 
across the river. 

“ He was after it like a shot. He’d just 
got intelligence enough to recognise me when 
he could only see my head. Before he’d 
had time to get back to land I’d jumped into 
my trousers and shirt (I’d no time to dry 
myself), so that when he proudly brought 
back the stick I’d thrown, I was sufficiently 
like my ordinary self for him to allow' me 
to touch my own w'ardrobe. 

“ Well, you can guess that the next time 
we w'ent out to bathe w'e didn’t take the dog 
with us. Not quite. The bathing-place was 
a deserted kind of spot, there w'as no real 
fear of anyone’s interfering with our clothes ; 
and anyhow, preventing it by means of Nep 
was a poor speculation. 

“ We had a jolly sw'im : ’twas a hot day. 
and we stayed in half an hour, I should think. 
Every now and then we took a glance at our 
things : they seemed all right, and not a soul 
had come into sight. 

“ Yet when I came out, and had towelled 
myself dry, I found that my trousers w’ere 
missing. 

“ ‘ Tom ! ’ I cried, ‘I’ve been robbed ! ’ 
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“ He wouldn’t believe it, but as he couldn't 
find my trousers he had to give in. 

“ * How much hod you in the pockets ? ’ 
he asked. I told him, as near as 1 could, 
about ten shillings. But then came the odd 
thing, my waistcoat with my watch in it was 
all safe. 

“ We couldn’t puzzle it out, but there was 
no getting over the fact that my sine qud 
nons had vanished, and that I couldn’t go 
home without them. I made Tom hurry on 
his things to run home and bring me a fresh 
pair. Meantime I dressed as far as I could, 


feeling more like a Highlander than I liked, 
and then hid myself behind a bush to wait 
for Tom. 

“He wasn’t so long as I expected. He 
soon came back with a spare pair of unmen¬ 
tionables, and my brother Jack came with 
him. Jack laughed a good deal. 

“ ‘ It’s Nep,’ he sai^ when I asked him 
what was the matter. ‘He jumped over 
the wall and came after you : followed you 
by scent. He turned up at home about half 
an hour ago with your trousers in his mouth ; ] 
they’re pretty well spoiled. I guessed what , 


had happened, so I started out with another 
! pair and met Tom.’ 

I “ ’Twas a clever dog. It didn’t matter to 
him what he fetched and carried so long as 
he got hold of something. But I’d had 
enough of that sort of game, so I sold him 
I next week for five pounds. Don’t talk to 
I me of canine intelligence; it’s like the 
I Parliamentary Intelligence in the news- 
I papers.” 

“ Why ? ” asked some one. 

“ Because there isn’t such a thing,” was 
the reply, with a chuckle of satisfaction. 


THE COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP. 


I N 1880 the leadership of the counties was 
shared between Notts and Gloucester¬ 
shire. Their two meetings resulted in a 
draw each time, and it w’^as evident that they 
were fairly level. But Yorkshire had beaten 
Notts at Sheffield, as per usual, and Surrey 
also, much as per usual, had defeated 
Gloucestershire at the Oval. The two great 
counties had thus each lost a match; but 
as Notts had won G while Gloucestershire 
had won 4, the midland county was clearly 
champion on our present system of reckon¬ 
ing. There is something remarkable in the 
steady way in which Notts worked up from 
fifth in 1877 to fourth in 1878, to second in 
1879, and then to the top in 1880. This 
was the year, by the way, in which Gunn 
made his first appearance for his county; 
and among the other recruits to the county 
teams were Mr. W. H. Patterson to strengthen 
Kent, and Maurice Bead to strengthen 
Surrey, which was then seventh down on the 
list. 

Next year came the inevitable; and Lan¬ 
cashire, which had been taking full ad¬ 
vantage of the residential clause to strengthen 
its eleven, rose to the championship with a 
splendid record of 8 wins, no losses, and B 
draws. Notts was beaten by 10 wickets at 
Manchester and drawn with at Trent Bridge; 
Kent was beaten by an innings and 4G runs 
and an innings and 129 runs; Surrey was 
beaten by an innings and 125 runs and 21G 
runs ; Y'orkshire was beaten by 50 runs and 
by 8 wickets ; Gloucestershire was beaten by 
an innings and 36 runs at Manchester, and 
drawn with at Clifton, and, in fact, the “ best 
fielding side in England ” was invincible, and 
Lancashire,after fourteen years’ toil,achieved 
its triumph. At the same time, it was fairly 
enough pointed out that things might have 
been different had not Notts been crippled 
by seven of its professionals going out “ on 
strike ” in anything but a cricketing sense. 
It is hardly worth while saying much now 
about what is merely a “ curiosity,” but 
that the cricketer, like the docker, may have 
his grievances, and that Shrewsbury, Shaw, 
Morley, Barnes, Flowers, Scotton, and Selby 
once thought it worth while to go on strike 
in the interests of “ cricket labour,” is a fact 
perhaps not generally known. 

Next year, however, Lancashire was again 
top of the tree, or at least the equal of Notts, 
with 1 loss, 8 wins, and 3 draws. But in 
1883, when Notts expected to head the poll 
unchallenged, Yorkshire, to the general sur¬ 
prise, slipped into top place, and Lancashire 
went down to fifth. Gloucestershire was for 
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the first time last county, Kent was seventh, 
Sussex was sixth, Middlesex was fourth, and 
, Surrey was third. Surrey, in fact, was 
' “ coming.” It had been seventh county in 
1880 and 1881, it had been fifth in 1882, and 
I it was third both in 1883 and 1884. The 
team now included Mr. John Shuter, who 
I had begun by playing for Kent, Mr. W. W. 
i Read, who was scoring heavily, Mr. K. J. 

I Key, Maurice Read, Abel, Henderson, and 
I Wood. 

I In 1884, Nottinghamshire regained the 
championship, and did not lose a county 
1 match. The team was almost entirely a 
professional one, Mr. Dixon only playing in 
i 4 innings, and Mr. Wright in 6, and doing 
practically nothing, while the eleven regular 
' professionals had averages varying from 
11 to 37, three of them being over 30, and 
three over 20, the head man being Shrews¬ 
bury with 37. Y’orkshire was second county, 
Surrey third, and Gloucestershire, as in the 
I previous year, was last. Surrey was evidently 
1 .strong, and it was stronger than it seemed, 
i for this year it had added to its ranks a colt 
i v*'ho was to prove simply invaluable, the said 
I colt, “ likely, with care and attention, to be a 
' really good all-round cricketer,” being George 
1 Lohmnnn, who was then nineteen, he having 
been born at Kensington—which is not in 
j Surrey—in June 1865. 

I In 1885, Surrey rose to fourth place, and 
: Notts had to share championship honours 
I with Yorkshire, though it was slightly the 
I better of the two if we take the draws into 
account; and it is noteworthy that two of 
the Notts draws were w'ith Surrey. Another 
of the draws was with Middlesex, and another 
I with Yorkshire, which this year managed to 
I win the Trent Bridge match, very much to 
I the disgust of the “ lambs.” 

The 1886 season was a remarkable one. 
Three of the counties—Notts, Yorkshire, and 
Surrey—played a complete card, and each met 
I all its fellow first-class competitors in turn. 
I Y’orkshire won only 2 matches and lost 7; 

I but Notts and Surrey each scored 7 points, 
j and lied for the championship, although 
I Notts lost no matches and Surrey lost 3 ; but 
then Notts played for draws, while Surrey 
I played out every game it could, one side 
' trjdng to save its matches, the other to win 
I them. This fact was curiously brought out 
in the matches with the Colonials. With Notts 
! both the matches were drawn; but Surrey won 
I both of its Australian matches, winning the 
' last of them by an innings and over 200 
’ runs. Cricket at Trent Bridge and cricket at 
! the Oval were two very different games. At 

(the end.) 


the Bridge the ball was kept out of the 
wicket and runs came as it were accidentally; 
at the Oval, the ball was hit and runs were 
made whenever practicable. Needless to say 
that all who wished the game well rejoiced 
in the rising South, and were delighted to 
find that Surrey was to follow Gloucester¬ 
shire in breaking the Northern monopoly, 
and that on the same lines, by dashing, 
vigorous batsmanship, and persistent alert¬ 
ness in the field. 

Next season the reward came. It was the 
Jubilee year; a jubilee for Surrey in many 
respects. For the first time for fifteen years 
1 it was undeniably champion county. It had 
been defeated by Lancashire and by Middle¬ 
sex, but it had won 10 times; whereas 
I Lancashire, w'hich occupied second place, had 
won 7 times and lost 5, and Notts had done 
only as much and had had more draws. 
Surrey had beaten Notts both at the Oval 
I and Trent Bridge; it had beaten Yorkshire 
I both at the Oval and Bramall Lane; it had 
' beaten Gloucestershire both at the Oval 
' and Moreton-in-the-Marsh; it had won 5 
matches by more than an innings, it would 
have won a sixth in the same way had not a 
draw taken place, and its only other draw 
was similarly unmistakably in its favour. 
Its Jubilee team was the strongest it had 
known. Mr. K. J. Key headed the batting 
averages with 56; Mr. W. W. Read came 
second with 52 ; Mr. J. Shuter was third with 
33 ; Mr. W. E. Roller was fourth with 30. 
Lohmann was fifth with 26, Abel sixth with 
25 ; Maurice Read also averaged out at 25: 
Henderson averaged out at 22; in fact thei e 
were thirteen of its members with doublt- 
figure averages, and six of its bowlers with 
averages under twenty. 

That the 1887 record was no mere chance 
t was proved next year, when Surrey was easily 
i first with 11 points, while Kent, which 
i had suddenly risen to be second, only had 
2. Yorkshire was third, Gloucestershire 
fourth, Notts down to sixth, and Sussex last, 
where it was to remain for some time. 

Next year Surrey, Lancashire, and Notts 
divided the championship honours, each 
with 7 points, the advantage being in favour 
of Notts, which lost only 2 matches to its 
rival’s 3. Next year was 1890, and again 
j Surrey w’as easily first. If the feature of 
I the first ten years had been the rise of 
I Gloucestershire, and with it the rise in 
I popularity of county cricket, the feature of 
! the next ten was the revival of Surrey after 
’ its long eclipse and the recovery of the 
i championship from the North. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 300. 

By G. Mora>oH, 



Remarkable English Problems. 

(CoHtinneJ, Srcomi Articl<.) 

Another clever stratagem, by H. Turton, 
is this four-mover:—• 

Problem No. 307. 

White, K-K R 3 ; Q-Q Kt 5 ; Rs-K B 8 
and K Kt 5 ; Kts —K 7 and K R 4 ; P -K B 2. 
Black, K-K 5; R- Q R sq.; B-K R 3; 
Kts—Q sq. and K 8; Ps Q R G, Q R 7, 
Q.B 3, Q 4, K B G, and K R 4. 

In the three-movers by R. B. Wormald, 
the white K is often in danger of being 
checked, as is shown in 

Problem No. 308. 

White, K—K R sq.; R—Q sq.; Bs— 
Q R 2 and K B G; Kts—Q B 4 and Q 5; 
P-K Kt 4. Black, K-K 3 ; B-Q B 3 ; 
Ps—Q 2, Q 3, and K B 2. White to play, 
and mate in three moves. 

Among the compositions by H. J. C. 
Andrews are some superior ones in six and 
seven moves, but the general character is 
expressed in this three-mover:— 

Problem No. 309. 

White, K—K Kt 7 ; Q-Q B 7 ; R-K R 4 ; 
Bs- Q G and K R 3; Kts-Q 3 and K B 3 ; 
Ps—Q Kt 5, Q B 6, K 2 and K Kt 4. Black, 
K—K 3 ; Q-Q 8 ; Rs-Q 5 and K B 5 ; B— 
K R 2; Kts-Q R G and Q B sq.; Ps-Q R 4 
and Q Kt G. 

W. Coates’s style is more elaborate, like that 
of many composers of the present day, and 
is seen to advantage in these two strata¬ 
gems : — 

Problem No. 310. 

White, K—Q B sq.; Q —K B 7; R—K 2 ; 
B—K 4 ; Kts—Q Kt sq. and Q 4 ; Ps—Q Kt 3 
and K Kt 2. Black, K—K 4; R-K R 2; 
B—K B 7 ; Ps-Q R 5, Q Kt 3, Q Kt 4, Q B 6, 
K 6, K Kt 2, K Kt 4, and K R 3. ^\^lite to 
play, and mate in three moves. 

Problem No. 311. 

Wliite, K-Q Kt 5 ; R—K 3 ; Kts-Q 4 
and Q 8; Ps —K B 2 and K B 4. Black, 
K—Q 3. White to play, and mate in four 
moves. 

J. A. Miles, the great collector, shows his 
style not only in many long self-mates, but 
also in this direct problem in three moves: — 




Problem No. 312. 

White, K-Q R 7; Rs-Q B G and K R 7 ; 
B —K Kt 3; Kts —Q 4 and K Kt G; Ps — 
QR4andQ3. Black, K-Q 4 ; Q - K R 8 ; 
U K R 3; Kt-K 4; Ps-Q Kt 3 and 
K Kt 4. 

His skill in self-mates is manifested in 
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Problem No. 313. 

White, K—K B 8 ; Rs -Q Kt sq. and Q 8; 
Bs — K 4 and K R 8; Kts - Q 5 and K 8; 
P-Q R 6. Black, K-K 3; R-Q R 2; 
B—Q Kt sq.; Ps- Q R 3 and Q Kt 2. White 
compels Black to mate in six moves. 

{To b€ continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


EASY METHODS OF MAKING SLIDES FOIl 
THE MAGIC LANTERN. 

By John Boyd. 

J AUT II. 

T il IS stanti will be larec eiioui^h to hold six slides at onc'', 
and enables the linht to sliiiie rlRlit through theiu. 
A sheet of white V)aiier sliould be placed uiKlerneatli to 
throw the light up. Siiould tlie light be toil strong it 
can easily be in<Hliflt-il by spreading a sheet of tliin 
white tissue paper lietween the glass and the slides. Of 
course daylight is liest to work by. but I find you can 
gi't on very nicely with an ordinary oil lamp, If place-J 
at a conveuieut distance from the stand. 


FIG.a. 



An ordinary paintbox will contain twelve colours, 
namely : two’bluea, neutral, crimson, brown, yellow, 
scarlet, burnt sienna, orange, two greens, and black. 
All but the last being quite transparent. These will 
be found suffloient for ordinary work, as they can be 
greatly varieil by judicious mixing. 

First of all the skies should be paintcil in on all 
twelve slides. As long as j'ou do not go over the out¬ 
lines, great care nee«i not be taken about laying the 
colour on evenlv. Now cut off a small piece of clean 
wiishlcathcr, whicli h.os an even smooth surface. Let 
the colour become nearly dry, then proceed to dab it 
all over with the wasldeather, held on the end of the 
finger, breathing on the slide when necessary', in order 
to keep it sufficiently moist. Tliis process must be 
continued carefully until tlie whole paintol surface is 
perfectly even, and shows no marks of the brush, and 
oidy sufficient paint must be left on to give a blue tint. 
You must always remember tliat if too darkly painted 
the pictures wiil be too opaque. Clouds can in? put in 
nicely also with the bit of wasldeather, but extra wt.rk 
of this sort is hanlly worth while. Thc:i pukhciI to 
tint the other jwrtions of the pictures with suitable 
co'ours, doing one colour at a time right througli the 
sot of slides, but after applying each colour, Imme¬ 
diately dab with the washlea’tlier, to render the colour 
even and light. You will find that by keeping to one 
colour at a time, you will got along much quicker, and 
will also make tlic pictures more uniform. Wlien you 
have completely tinteil aW the pictures, and “ dabbed" 
all the coloured portions, you may thou go over tliem 
all again, and sh.oile them up where required with 
rather stronger colours, taking care, however, not to 
overdo tliis. 

You will find for faces yellow with a very slight 
addition of crimson answers the best, it may not hv»k 
all right on the slide, but it will when thrown on the 
sliL-et. Y'ou will need to consider the effects of the 
various colours, as some show much more strongly thau 
others. 

The next process is to varnish the glasses to render 
them transparent. 

With most colour boxes for painting magic lantern 
slides, a bottle of varnish for this purpose is supplied, 
which answers fairly well. It lias to be paintetl on, 
after the slides are thoroughly dry, with a large 
camel’s-halr brush. Lay one coat oli by drawing the 
brush right across from one sirle to the other, taking 
care tliat the lines of varnish so deposited slightly 
over-lap one another. When this coat of varnish is 
jierfectly dry and liard, anotlier, and sometimes even a 
third coat must be applied, and it is best to lay it on 
at right angles to the previous coat, so that all the 


1 surface is sure to be covered. Make each coat as thin 
as posslldc, and to fiu'ilitate this keep the brush Kift 
by occasional'V applying a little turi*eHtine to it. Tliis, 

I however, is a slow and tantalising process of varnishing, 

I and there is an easier and Inlter one. rroenre a bottle 
I of Canada bal.-iiui in benzole. It is used for mounting 
' microscopic obji'cts In, and can l*e got from any 
I optician*s. It should be quite fluid. Get a larger wiile- 
I muutheil bott'e ami jour the bulaim and benzoic into 
I it. Then add to it as much again pure benzole. It 
sliould now be nearly os fluid as water. This is your 
varnish. Apply it just os a photographer coats Ids 
glass plate witiiculloilion. Thai is done in this manner. 
Take iiold of the slide by one corner and pour on to ii 
a sufficient quantity of tlie balsam and benzole to cover 
^ it. You may nec<rto cnoouiage it to flow by slightly 
i tilting the slide, and sometimes it may even be needfvil 
to take a ckan quill toothpick and direct It inb) some 
corners that oilierwlse would be misse<L Then poiur 
liack all the siqx^rfluons varnish into the bottle from 
one comer of the slide; the vandsli remaining will 
rapidly harden, as the benzoic evaporates quickly, and 
the hardening may be hastened by applying a little 
heat, but whilst liardening the slides should be pro- 
tocteil from dust. I make mine perfectly hard by 
baking them on a thin iron plate fixed a few inches 
above a small spirit lamp, but you need to take care 
not to make the slides too hot, or they may crack. 1 
can easily varnish and Iiarden a dozen slides in less 
than an hour. A thin plate of iron, such os is used lor 
fui oven plate, can be arranged on blocks of woo<l, a 
sufficient height over the spirit lamp. One coat of this 
varnish is usually sufficient to render the slides jar- 
fect'y transparent, but a second coat can be applied as 
soon as the first is hard If necessary. 

The slides are now fini»he<l, but the v.arnihhed surface 
will easily scniteli, ami must be jirotected by a piece of 
clean glass. Between the glasses a thin paper mount 
should be laid, which may be a circle, an oval, or a 
square, acconling to whicli is most suitable to tlio 
pictures, and then the two glasses must be fastened 
togetlier by narrow slips of paper gumme<l round tlie 
edge. These mounts, and slips of paper ready gummed, 
cun be procured from Mr. A. Pumphrey, Camp Hi I 
j Works, Emily Street,- Bimiingham, or from moi-t 
opticians, at If. per gross respectively, and will save 
labour, especially in fixing up the wlgcs. 

Before vou join the glas.ses together insert at the 
right hand top comer a number, so that by looking at. 
this number you can readily arrange the jiictures in 
their proper sequence, and also tell which is the ri^ht 
side up when putting them into the lantern carrier. 

Apart from the cost of points, brushes, and varnish, 
our (luzeu hand-painted slides will probably have coat 
us say - 

f. d. 

1 dozen ground glosses ... 0 9 

1 „ jiia u glasses . . 0 4 

1 „ inuunts .... 0 1 

1 „ gummed papers for edging 0 I 

or very little more than the cost of hiring them for one 
exhibition. 

Sometimci you may wish to copy some other slides, 
but owing to tlieir having the covering glosses on you 
cannot trace them readily direct on to your grouud 
glasses. 

This difficulty is overcome by using tracing paper, 
marking the lines with a fine crowquill and ink. Then 
you con easily trace from these copies through the 
ground glass. 

We a'so made some very good sets of shadow 
pictures by cutting out suitable sketches in paper 
from the comic and other illustrated journals, and 
mounting them between two sheets of glass. These 
answered admirably, and when carefully cut out, no 
one would believe, wheu thrown eu the sheet, that they 
hail not been painted. 

I We also made some sets of tracings on plain glass, of 
I sketches in block and white. Of course ink would not 
do, as a fine line could not be drawn with it, and it was 
I too transparent, but we found that, by using black 
water colour in which a drop or two of thin gum ha<l 
been mixed, it was quite eo^ to draw upon plain glass 
, with a fine pen, and then tlie solid ports could be filled 
in with a sable brush. Comic sets copied from the 
illustrated pipers were very easily made, and came out 
exceedingly well on the sheet and afforded great 
amusement. This system, and the cutting out in 
paper, is exceeilingly simple, and of course takes much 
less time than the coloured and varuished drawings on 
roughened glass. 

fTHE END.) 
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SoyM Owii l^apei^. 



Skv.— You wonM «»«> nilrertifk'ments of such tliincrs In 
tbc “ KMglii*h M'vliankV* ami clioosc for \'our4rff. 

S, IlAnniHox,—^YriU• to the Secretarv, National Life- 
iMKit Institution, John Street, A'ielphi. lie will give 
you the latest in format ium There ore L)o<.ikA by 
iiilraoiir, tJuttie, ami other*, of ohlisk date. !SomV> 
articles by R. M. liollautyac iii)|)earei In our 

pagia. 

t)EATH*<« llKAD Jlrit^All.— There lx no *nch regiment ns 
tliiii in the liriiisli army; ttur «l«ith‘» In'atla are 
I«Aneer8—the 17th. There is no reason why anv mati 
ftlmulil bo axtinimAl to Ik* n Mihlicr: if he waiU to 
]»lease evervboilv he will be an **out o’ work" for 
Ufe. 

C. If. URM.Aros.—Wchnve no further information eon- 
«'erning the lv»at Iteyonrt that given in the article ; 
but it IS po.ssible that the spet'i Heat ion could be dis¬ 
covered on reference t'» an Imiex of Patents such as 
exists in the Advocates’ Library. 

A. J. Trukm.vx.—G ive the calico a coat of thick white 
(■aint: then give it a coat of tone colour, and then 
paint your jiicture on that. It will look none the 
worse for being rather rough in the ground. 

Ladt UsoBnutiAO.—There are certain schulastic 
agencii’if, a li.vt of which apttears in the Lomluu 
Directory, through auy one #/ which you would pro¬ 
bably hear of iRimetliiug to suit you. 

AXKI..—A Ktrong solution of orllnarv washing Bo<Ia 
will remove the i^<niiit. As to a muufd the best thing 
i» to m.ike one for yonrself with plaster of Paris. 
Dip the boll iu oil before you apply the plaster. 

Cir. Uauk.—T he oiMress is William Lincoln, 238, High 
llulburn. We have imnle u note os to the special 
Canadian w'nip|ier, not coataiuing the home n>lver- 
tiaemeiits, and were ghvi to hear again from Orillia. 

Canadian Fuikvd.—I f you dissnh’c eqnal parts of sal 
ammoniac ami blue vitriol iu water, vou will get an 
ink which wi.l be invisible until hrateil. Onion 
juice and turnip juice also work well as iulis, becom¬ 
ing risible only when held to the fire, but you must 
write with a clean quilL 

M. HooitRV.—You get sheets of cork for cork-modclling 
at the c«>rkcutters’, a list of whom you will hud in 
the lanidon Directory. It is simply sv’oste of time to 
tiUk alMiut an answer next Friday, or to send a 
stamped envelope. Y.’hy, next Frldoy’s, or rather 
Paturday’s, pajMfr, has been priutiug for the last six 
weeks I 


J. G Our seamanship articles are mostly out of print. 
They appt'ari'il in our earlier volumes.' 

U. W.—There is a Chaplain General of the Army, to 
whom you should apply for {larticularsof the senrlcc. 
His aihlress is the War Olllce, a.w. 

Broken Thikti.k.—P rofessor Blaekie only told your 
friend what has been accepted bv most ^ot-^mcn as 
the truth for very many years, 'j’here Is practically 
no difference in race between the Lowland Scot and 
the Knglishmnn. One lives on one side of a river, 
and the other on the other. And os far as fipcecli is 
concerned, the provincial Scutch is nearer the old 
common tongue than the modern Kiiglish of the 
towns. Of course there is a Celtic clement in the 
Scotch, due to iutermurriage with the IlighIntid*.T8 ; 
but that is nut enough to spoil the professor’s geuera- 
lisaUoii. 

iNQUiMmvit—The rust is not on the silver, but on the ' 
steel, and it has enten through the thin silver pintiiig. 
And rubbing will only make it worse. You bod far 
better get a liottle of enamel and (mint it over ; or 
else send the uiaclune back to the makers aud liavc 
it done up. 

P. H. M —Send aevenpence to Secretnrv, Science and 

, Art Deportment, South Kensington, Loudon, aud ask 
I him to forward you a copy of tlie Science Directory. 

DiBbiOTiniCAltY.—Mix some gohi sixe and lampblack 
together and give tlie leather bag a coot of it. It 
will do no harm, and will wear for some time. 

Petfr Duncan. —A plumber in the navy, continuous 
service, gels Z*. a day, his mate gets 2i.*W., Ins crew 
li. Bi/., but no plumlH'r's crews are now apixiiiited. 

WTATT-PmriiER.—IU*th have been published in our 
liotikshelf S**nes. See list in monthly j«rt. ” My 
Friend Smith’’first ii|t{ieiiri*d iti our fifth volume'; 

" A Dog with a Bad Name ’’ in our ninth. 

J. M. Ki.DRinr. r,— Tlie sra'e of fiKxl for mbbits was on 
page 2u8 of the twelfth volume. 

B. G.—.A, long wries of articles on the Indian Civil 
Service apitcurcil in our slxtli volume. 

K. F.—For instructions in soldering see page 156 of 
tile thirteeiiih volume Hints for Handy Boys." 

S. SMinr.—There arc fall instructions as to how to set 
up a gymnasium In " Indoor Games." 

F. HofK. -Tlie ycnrlv volume contains all the coloured 
phites, aud nuiie of the udrertisements. 


O. A. Da vnw.—There are occosirmal advertlsementi 
for asfd-iUiits in lilirarles in sucli |ia|icrs as the 
" Athenamm," which you can sec at your Free 
Librarj-. 

Eno INKER.- -lliere is nl\rays a clause in the articles for 
the transfer of an apprentice t/i Knottier master by 
mutual consent, or fori-ome special caus*': hut there 
is no sliortcning the term by (laseing examinatiuns 
unco the contract is entered into. 

Salmon.— For a Kilmon liccijce yon j«.v five shillings 
on the Wear, Coquet, aud Sussex Ouse; seven and 
six|ience on the Avon, Brue, Parrrt, Tamar, and 
I’lyiu ; half a sovereign on the Kent, lawen, Dorey. 
SeVeru, <'!amel, Fowey, Axe, Trent, and Ynrksliire 
Kxe : half a guinea on the Claldy, Tuff. Kly, and 
Riimney ; fiftwii shillings on the West Cumberland 
rivers, and a sovereign or a guinea on all the rest. 

I R. J. Simms.— It will do your son no liarm to join the 
Rojinl Naval lUfiervc iii any capacity. All the mer¬ 
cantile oillcers take a step down in tlie navy, so tliat 
the cuptotna of the mail boats become lieutenants, 
the other offiotTS midshipmen, etc. Of course, the 
w ay Is for your son to wait till lie is extra master 
and tlieti join--but he may never get to tliat. 

L.—If you cannot find what you want in Hoffmann's 
articU-s on “Tlie Y’ouiig Wiianl ’’ which appeared in 
our (Niges, you miglit perliaps find it iu his btok on 
“ Modern Magic." 

J. W. IsMAY.—The article was In one of the Christmas 
numbers. We may reprint it some day, but it is now 
unobluiiiabie. 

ANXiors Learner.—W e liave already haii a series of 
articles on violin playing, and we cannot rcficat. 

8a ruiR.—Go to the Mercantile Marine Office at Liverpool 
and tell them what you want A go.xi hook on the 
subject is timt by Franklin Fox, entitled “ How to 
Send a Boy to Sea," which costs a shilling, and can 
be lia<i through any bookseller. 

Omnium (very much so) and some twenty otliera.— 
Tlh>se Indottr Games ! Those Indoor Gaines ! Tlie 
things you want nre In “ Indoor Game*." We cant 
rcjirir.t* or give the names, but they ore all to be 
found in our “ Indoor Games I " 

F. H. Frkkiasd.—T lie articles were by the Rcvcjrnd 
Frederick C, R Fairey. We know nothing ^nt 
his itciligree. You might sec a Directory, or Clergy 
List of tlie colony at the Colony’s offices in vlctoru 
Street 
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AltCHIE JrcKENZIE, 

THE 

YOUNG NOll’-AVESTEE 


By J. Macdonald Oxley, 

J ulhor of “ Up A momj the Jce-Floet^' “ Tlie ChoresBo^ 
of Ciimp Kippfini" etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE MOOSE HUNT. 

I >Y the time tlie weather cleared, Mr. McKenzie 
) had his plans perfected for dealin*^ with the 
crisis. Taking a strong party of his best men, 


Look out, A.chie ! Run to me, for your life ! 
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he would follow the Elk Biver south* 
ward, in the hope of finding a band of 
the noble animals from whom the stream i 
was named, while the others should 
remain at the fort to await his return. I 
The moment Archie heard of the arrange- | 
ment he was determined to accompany | 
his father. But the factor at first did ' 
not approve. 

“ I think you had better stay at the I 
fort, Archie. Here you are sure of at ' 
least something to live upon, poor stuff | 
as it is ; but if you go with us, who knows 
what you may have to suffer ? ” he urged. | 

“ If I could do any good by staying at i 
the fort, father,” replied Arcliie, respect- | 
fully, “ I would Hot mind staying. But j 
you know I can’t. There’s no hunting , 
or trapping to be done, for all the animals 
have vanished somewhere, and it’s just ' 
miserable hanging about in this way, wait- ' 
ing for spring to come.” I 

The factor regarded his son with a 
sympathetic smile. i 

“ You certainly don’t lack energy, , 
Archie,” he answered, “ and I know it’s i 
hard work for you to do nothing; but 
don’t you think your mother and Rose- 
Marie would be better pleased to have 
you with them ? ” 

“ Doubtless they would, father,” said 
Archie, “ and if I could be of any use to 
them I’d stay quick enough. But what 
can I do ? I can’t get them food, and 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. McGillvTay and 
plenty of the men are staying to take 
care of them. Oh I father, you must let 
me go with you. I con stand about as 
much as you can yourself.” 

Now the truth of the matter was that 
Mr. McKenzie was no less eager to have 
his son with him than Archie was to go, 
and it was onl^^ a feeling of affectionate 
anxiety lest he would have to suffer too 
much hardship in the enterprise, that 
prompted him to refuse his rec^uest. But 
as he listened to his earnest pleadings 
he saw plainly that it would make the 
boy very unhappy to leave him behind, 
so, after some further show of resistance, 
more to satisfy his own conscience than 
for any other reason, he gave his consent, 
and Archie went off delightedly to tell 
Akaitchko that he was to be one of the 
hunting party. 

Without loss of time the necessary 
preparations were made. The party 
consisted of fifteen men, and included 
Mr. Wentzcl, and of course Akaitchko, 
but not Sawtloulai, much to the little 
fellow’s grief. It comprised the best 
hunters in the fort. The factor, Archie, 
and the Norwegian were the only white 
men, the others being either half-breeds 
or Indians. Each man took a toboggan, 
upon which he put his gun and buffalo 
sleeping robes, and which he hoped to 
bring back heavy with moose meat. A 
small quantity of pemmican and salt was 
taken as a resource in extreme emergency, 
and also a quantity of beaver skins with 
which to make ^kin stew when there 
was nothing else to be had. 

In the matter of ammunition their 
supply was all too scant, and but for the 
happy accident of a small quantity of 
powder and bullets having been left in 
the storehouse that was not burned, 
although as a rule they were all kept in 
the other, the only available stock would 
have been what each man happened to 
have in his own room. As it turned out 


there was sufficient to furnish each mem¬ 
ber of the hunting party with twenty- 
five rounds, and to leave a hundr^ 
rounds or so at the fort in case of an 
opportunity to use them presenting itselfi 

” Now, my men,” said Mr. McKenzie to 
his little company, **you see how little 
powder we have. Not a shot must be 
wasted. Let all who can use the bow 
take one with them, and plenty of arrows. 
If we have the luck to find some ptar¬ 
migan, we can kill them better with 
arrows than with bullets.” 

The parting was a trying one for the 
McKenzies. None knew whether they 
should ever see each other’s faces again. 
For the hunters there were perils from 
storms, starvation, and wild beasts to be 
encountered; for the women the long 
wearing anxiety of waiting, and the 
possibility of succumbing to the inevitable 
privations of their life. Before starting 
out the father gathered his family about 
him, and in earnest prayer committed 
them to the care of the Omnipotent. 
Then, banishing all sign of worry from 
his rugged face, he strained his wife and 
daughter to his breast, and hastened out 
to take command of the men awaiting 
I him at the gate. Archie delayed for one 
final parting hug, and then darted after 
him, his mother’s prayer: “ Kind God, 
take care of my boy,” following him as 
he hastened to join the little procession, 
which had alre^y begun to move through 
the gate into the vast white wilderness, 
where they must take their chances of 
life or deatli. 

It was a very grave and quiet party. 
The men were in no mood for joking or 
laughter. They fully realised how much 
I depended upon the success of their ex- 
I pedition. They were all dressed alike. 
A long coat m^e out of either bison or 
wolf skin protected the body, and a capote 
of the same material covered the head. 
Trousers of thick blanket cloth were 
tucked into stout leggings that fitted close 
to moccasins gaily decked with beads and 
quills, and round the waist was a broad 
! leather belt, from which hung a hunting 
j knife and hatchet, while across the 
I shoulders were suspended the powder 
horn and bullet pouch. They were of 
I course all mounted upon snow-shoes, 

I without which not a mile of progress 
could have been made. 

Taking a short cut across the lake they 
struck the Elk River where it loses itself 
in the lake, and finding that its frozen 
bosom, covered with firm packed snow, 
made an excellent road, they tramped all 
the rest of that day steadily southward. 
The factor’s idea was to keep on until he 
reached the confluence of the Buffalo with 
the Elk River, and then, turning off to 
the west, to hunt for moose among the 
thickly timbered valleys which make dark 
lines in the rolling prairie between the 
Red River and the Buffalo. This would 
entail a full week of hard travelling, 
during which they would have to find 
sustenance along the route somehow, 
but Mr. McKenzie felt sure it would be 
only wasting time to stop short of the 
Buffalo River, as there were no really 
good hunting grounds in the intervening 
country. 

Of the whole party Archie was the only 
one who did not have to drag a toboggan 
after him. He was quite willing himself 
to do it, but his father insisted that they 


should have only one between them, and 
that he himself should drag that one; so 
that, being free to move about as he 
pleased, Archie, accompanied by Edaiye, 
instead of keeping in line with the rest, 
made himself busy beating the cover 
along the banks of the stream in search of 
partridge and ptarmigan. 

They were by no means unsuccessful 
either. Edaiye was a capital himting dog. 
Nothing could escape his keen eye or 
nose, and many a bird did Archie con¬ 
tribute to the camp kettle, brought down 
with a well-aimed arrow. His gun he 
did not use at all. It had to be reserv ed 
for larger game. And as time after time 
his arrow sped to its mark with unerring 
aim, he thought what a fortunate thing it 
was that he had taken such trouble to be 
expert with the bow as well as with the 
gun. He missed Sawtloulai very much, 
and felt inclined to find fault with his 
father for leaving the brave little Indian 
behind. But he did not express that 
feeling, knowing well that Mr. McKenzie 
had a good reason for everything he did, 
and moreover liad required to be coaxed 
into letting him (Archie) go. 

The weather seemed to be settled feir. 
One cold, clear, bright, windless day 
succeeded another, and under happier cir¬ 
cumstances the party would have been 
quite a merry one, but as they were all 
half starv'ing, never being able to get 
eno\igh to entirely appease their hunger, 
and in addition to their own sufferings 
could never forget the families and friends 
at the fort, the preservation of whose 
lives depended upon their securing abun¬ 
dance of meat, they talked little and 
laughed less as they tramped on towards 
the hunting groimds. 

The part of each day’s pro^an^e 
that pleased Archie most was going into 
camp for the night, partly because he was 
always very tired by that time, and 
partly because there was something 
romantic about it that appealed to 
his nature. The manner of preparing 
the bivouac was as follows. A sheltered 
nook amidst the trees was chosen, and 
the snow scraped away with the snow 
shoes in the shape of a circle to the 
depth of three feet or more. The hatchets 
were then busily plied until a great pile 
of firewood was ready. In the centre of 
the circle the fire was then built, and 
upon the snow around it the men spread 
their buffalo robes, and stretching tnem- 
selves out with feet towards the 
fire, and heads protected by the wall of 
snow, rested as only weary men can rest. 
Archie never failed to sleep soundly. 
Not even hunger coiffd keep him awake, 
and in the blessed oblivion of sleep he 
forgot for the time all his discomforts and 
anxieties. 

When they were three days out ffiey 
came to the junction of the Red River 
with the Elk, and some of the party 
were for leaving the Elk and following 
up the other stream. But Mr. McKenzie 
would not consent. 

“ We can’t afford to lose a single day,” 
he said. “ If we keep right on to the 
Buffalo we can then work back to here, 
and if there are any moose about we’ll 
have all the shorter distance to carry 
them home. Don’t you think so, 
Akaitchko ? ” turning to the old Indian. 

‘‘ Me think so too,” assented Akaitchko. 
“ We get moose near Buffalo, sure.” 
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Archie was so ea<»cr to have a try at 
the moose that ho felt rather disappointed 
at his father’s decision. 

“Might it not be worth while to stop 
here for one day, and see if there are 
any moose about ? he asked. 

“ Don’t be impatient, laddie,” replied 
his father, patting him on the shoulder. 

“ You’ll have plenty to do once we find 
moose, I can tell you.” 

So for two days more they tramped and 
camped, and at hist reached the mouth of 
the linrtalo in better spirits than they 
had been since setting out, because 
partridges and hares had been found in 
siillicient (juaLtity to keep the pot pretty 
well supplied. Turning away from the 
Klk Itiver, upon whose bosom they 
had marehed for about a week, they 
struck oil* up the Buffalo and followed I 
its course until sundown. The farther ! 
they went the higher rose their hopes. ’ 
On every side they saw in abundance the j 
trees and shrubs upon whose tender juicy 
twigs the groat creature they w'ere in ^ 
search of loves to feed. Where its food ! 
was so plentiful, tlie animal itself could 
not be far distant. 

With every sense upon the alert, and 
his gim ready for instant use in his hand, 
Archie, accompanied by Edaiye, kept 
along the river bank, every moment 
hoping to light upon some trace of the 
moose. Presently the dog gave a quick 
eager bark, and hastening forward Archie 
to his delight found printed in the snow } 
the mark of hoofs that there was no ‘ 
mistaking. Only the broad foot of the 
moose could leave such a track behind, 
and it liad not been long made either. 

A yoimg birch tree stripped bare of 
its^ smaller branches explained the 
animal's presence. He must have had a 
good meal, and have gone off feeling very 
comfortable. Possibly then he was not 
far away, and reposing in some cosy 
nook W’hilo his dinner was digesting. 

For a moment Archie was possessed 
with the wuld idea of following up the 
track alone, and venturing to attack | 
the moose single-handecl. One vrell | 
aimed shot might do the business, and 
then wdiat good grounds he would have 
for boasting I He would undoubtedly be 
the hero of the hunt. His heart beat 
like a trip-hammer, and his breath almost 
ceased as he struggled with the tempta¬ 
tion. Then there came to him the 
thought of his father’s grave, loving 
countenance, and the tones of tender 
reproof in which he would say, could he 
read what was passing in his mind : 

“Don’t be rash, my lad. Don’t be 
rash. You’ve only one life to lose, and 
you’ve no right to risk that recklessly.” 

“ No, I won’t,” he exclaimed, as though 
his father were present and he were 
answering him. “ It w'ould be a crazy 
thing to do.” And calling Edaiye to him, 
he hastened down the bank to apprise his 
father of what he had seen. 

His piece of news aroused the greatest 
excitement. The eager men w’anted to 
leave their toboggans where they were, 
and rush off after the moose. But the 
factor would not allow that. 

“ We can’t be too careful, my men,” he 
said. “ I shall be much mist^en if the 
moose have not yarded somewhere near. 
It’s just the right sort of a coimtry for a 
yard, and to go flying off after that 
fellow might perhaps spoil our chances of 


I taking a score of them—and it’s meat, not 
sport, we’re after now.” 

The whole party accordingly climbed 
the bank, and, piling their toboggans in a 
heap together, prepared for a syKtcmatic j 
hunt. Every man siiw to it tlwit his gun i 
was properly loaded and capped, and liis 
hunting-knife ready for immediate action. | 
Then, leaving two of the men in cliarge of 
the toboggans, Mr. McKenzie directed the j 
otliers to .spread out in a long line, yet 
keeping within Jiearing distance of etich | 
other, and to steer due nortli until the : 
game should be found. The factor’s ^ 
position was in the centre of the line, 
with Archie on his right, the end men , 
being Mr. Wentzel and Akaitchko. As | 
silently as it was possible for them to ; 
move, they stole on llirough tlic forest, ‘ 
each man eager to be the tirst to catch 
sight of their prey. They must have I 
gone at least a mile without seeing any- , 
thing s*ave a partridge or two, wliicli were , 
permitted, to flit by unhurt, when Mr. 
McKenzie’s attention waa attracted by a | 
sound as if a sudden breeze had sprung ' 
up and was shaking the trees not far 
ahead of him. | 

“ Hist! ” he cried, imder liis breath, and 
held up a warning hand to Archie, who 
looked inquiringly towards liim. 

They both stood perfectly still for a 
moment, and listened intently. The dis¬ 
turbance among tlie branches increased. 
Archie hastened to his father’s side. 

“ It’s one of them riding down a tree,” 
said Mr. McKenzie, his face beaming at 
the prospect of soon achieving the object 
of Uieir long journey. “ Let’s creep up 
on him, and see if he’s alone, or belongs 
to a herd.” 

Redoubling their care, and bending 
low, so as to remain unseen as long as 
possible, the hunters crept forward 
breathlessly until they reached a sort of 
ridge, to the crest of whicli they made 
their way, and peeped cautiously over. 
Then a sight met their eyes that made 
them thrill with joy, for in the hollow 
below, a cup-like depression about a 
hundred yards in diameter, was a moose - 
yard, containing nearly a hundred of the 
splendid creatures, bulls, cows, and 
calves, some moving lazily about cropping 
the branches of the surrounding trees, 
others reclining comfortably upon the 
well trodden snow, enjoying the sunshine 
which poured down upon them, and ! 
which their complete protection from 
the wind enabled them to fully enjoy. 

It was tlie first time that Arcliie had 
ever seen a mmiber of moose together, 
and they looked so stately, so contented, 
so happy, that his heart smote him at the 
idea of disturbing their peace with 
murderous buEets, even if their flesh was 
so badly needed. But his father had no 
such compunctions. 

“ Shp off quietly along the line that 
w’ay, and I will go this way to get the 
men together. We mustn’t open fire 
until we have the yard surrounded,” he 
whispered, his eyes gleaming with eager¬ 
ness. 

Archie instantly obeyed, and the two 
dropped down behind the ridge, and sepa¬ 
rated in search of the others. One by 
one they w'ere found, and tcld of the good 
news, without any alarm being given to 
the moose. As directed by the factor, 
one half of them, making a wide detour, 
approached the yard from the opposite 




side, wliile tlio rest awaited the signal 
that would announce their being ready. 

These few minutes of waiting were 
very hard to bear, for the moose, seeming 
to get some wind of the danger threaten¬ 
ing them, showed signs of restlessness, 
aufl began to sniff tlie air suspiciously, 
and utter strange inquiring gnmts. But 
at last the weird shi*ill whoop, that only 
Akaitcliko knew liow to give, pierced the 
air, and, released from ^ restraint, the 
impatient hunters sprang forward. 

The sudden appearance of so many 
men, all shouting at the tops of their 
voices, threw the moose into the wildest 
confusion, and they huddled together in 
the centre of the yard trembling with 
terror. This was precisely what the 
hunters wished. Aiming with the utmost 
care, for every bullet was as precious as if 
it had been made of silver, they tired a 
volley into the stmggling mass of animals, 
which brought a number to the ground. 
Then hurriedly reloading, shouting loudly 
all the time so that the frightened crea- 
tiu*es should not break away, they repeated 
the volley, and still more were laid pros¬ 
trate. The massacre bid fair to include 
the entire herd, when just after the second 
volley, and before any one had time to 
reload, a huge bull that had been only 
slightly wounded in the neck broke away 
from tlie others, and uttering an appalling 
roar charged down upon tlie circle of 
slayers. 

It chanced that Archie w’as right in the 
line of liis onset. His father had moved 
some distance from him, but saw the 
danger even before Archie did. 

“ Oh—the lad I ” cried the factor, lead¬ 
ing his gun w ith feverish haste. He could 
not possibly reach the boy in time to get 
betw’een him and the bull, but a well- 
aimed buUet might save him. 

“ Look out, Archie. Run to me for 
your life ! ” he shouted, ramming down 
a heavy charge. 

Archie, intent upon watching the strug¬ 
gles of a young moose that he had shot, 
had not noticed the hull bearing down 
upon him until liis father’s call fell on his 
ears. Then, aroused to his imminent 
peril, he started to run tow ards the factor. 
It was the best thing he could do, and yet 
it served to make him all the more con¬ 
spicuous to the infuriated creature, which, 
sending forth again its awful roar, and 
looking terrible beyond description, with 
its black mane erect, bristling hair, blood¬ 
shot eyes, and foaming mouth, turned as 
he turned, and ploughed through the snow 
in hot pursuit. 

Now', had Archie been in his moccaains 
on smooth ground he might have safely 
defied even a fierce bull moose, for the 
latter is a clumsy animal at best, but ho 
waa upon snow-shoes, and in the midst 
of woods where the roots and branches of 
trees protruding through the snow were 
ready to trip him at every step. He 
could not flee at full speed from his 
furious pursuer, but had to look carefully 
where he placed his feet, so that his rate 
of progress seemed agonisingly slow to 
his father, wlio, having by this time got 
his gun loaded, w’as hastening to meet him. 

“ Quick, Archie, quick 1 ” cried Mr. 
McKenzie. “ He’s right behind you.” 

Archie gave a nervous glance over his 
shoulder. Sure enough the moose, coming 
on at his lumbering gallop, was not more 
than twenty yards behind. Oh I if only 
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he hail winj^s insteail of snow-shoes ! 
His feet seemed wi ij^dited with lead. A 
terror such as he hail never known in bis 
life before struck to his heart. He felt as 
thoup^h he could not breathe. A horrible 
sense of suffocation oppressed him. His 


THE 


T he gale wore itself out late in the 
morning of the next day after the 
discovery of the stowaway. By noon 
the wind had gone down to a fresh 
breeze. It still further decreased, and 
hauled to the northward; the sea gra¬ 
dually fell, and before the day closed the 
Boadicea was much more comfortable. 

There is an agreeable sense of triumph 
in thus having struggled through diffi¬ 
culty and danger. Captain Kobie felt 
well pleased that he had not yielded to 
the impulse to return to port. 

Yet the present was not without its full 
measure of anxiety. The change of wind 
made it necessary to get sail on the ship, 
and this operation clearly showed that 
many of the crew were utterly -worthless 
so far as practical seamanship was con - 
cerjied. 

Some of them positively refused to go 
aloft, and others, while not daring to re¬ 
fuse. were so evidently inexperienced, and 
witlial 80 fearful, that it seemed brutal to 
sc!id them up the rigging. 

“It’s all very well,” said the mate, in 
spealving of it afterwards to the writer, 
“ to say these men shipped as able sea¬ 
men and should be compelled to do the 
work thej^ bargained for; but if through 
fear or inexperience they fall and are 
killed, it lies on one’s conscience that one 
sent them up into the rigging.” 

This, of course, left the real seamen the 
bulk of the arduous work, and the sliam 
sailors were sure to fare hard at the 
hands of their justly incensed siiipmates. 

The boatswain vented his ^VTatli at the 
incompetents to his old crony, the third 
mate, regretting that the day had gone 
by “ when a skipper could order three 
dozen apiece for the backs of the Abraham 
men.” 

“ What -would be the use of that ? ” 
avowed the mate. “ Scoring a man’s 
back will not ratike a sailor of him, or 
make him more ready to lie out on the 
t’gallant yard, will it ? ” 

“ Do you know why they shot the 
admiral in Plymouth Sound ? ” said Ben, 
the boatswain, not directly answering the 
mate's question. 

“ Not doing his duty, or being faint¬ 
hearted, or something,” said the mate, 
indefinitely. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Ben, promptly. 
“ All that was past and gone, and if lie 
had made a mistake it was too late to 
alter it. They shot him on the quarter- 
deck of his own ship, and in sight of the 
fleet, just to encourage the other fellows. 

“ Now,” continued the boats-wain, “ I’m 
just in favour of the same sort of disci- 


I 

father appeared to be hopelessly in the 
I distance. Y’et life was sweet, and he 
would put forth one more effort to reach 
him. Gathering himself together for a 
' supreme spurt, he leaped forward over the 
I snow. But before he had taken two 

{To be continued.) 


more steps the toe of his right snow-shoe 
caught in a projecting root. He made a 
frantic but futile effort to retain his 
balance, and then,' with a piercing cry of 
terror, plunged headlong into the snow 
right in the path of the moose. 
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CHAPTER X. 

pline to encourage these shore jacks to 
stay ashore where they belong.” 

' “I wash they would,” said the mate 
; wearily. “ It’s mighty hard on every one 
else.” 

I An order to set the mainsail ooUed the 
: boatswain to the spar deck, and Captain 
I Kobie had another exhibition of the in- 
I capacity of many of the crew. Most of ; 
I them were willing, but no amount of | 
^ willingness can manufacture a sailor out i 
of a shore “ ne’er-do-well,” in one trip at | 
I least. I 

' Many a man in Robie’s place would 
have vented his disgust in extremely i 
' forcible language, but the captain had ! 
long since learned the first lesson of j 
successful command—to control himself, ' 
' and he was especially down on any officer ! 
' who displayed a lack of such control. 

' Nevertheless, the captain’s face showed 
' plainly what he thought of the incom¬ 
petent men, and, strangelj^ enough, his 
ideas found full expression from an un¬ 
expected quarter. 

“ The worst set of duffers I ever seed ! 
Paddy Vest never sent out a wuss lot! ” 
exclaimed a strange voice behind the 
captain. 

He started and turned around sharply 
to see who it was that had so accm*ately i 
expi-pssed his own opinion and sentiments i 
--and there was our old friend Linky I 
Jim, critical!}^ surveying the operation of 
^ hoisting the mainsail. j 

; If Jim’s appearance at Birkenhead had ^ 
startled tlie little stowaway who had been * 
I promoted to the captain’s cabin, it would | 
have fairly frightened him to see that ' 
lively individual now. He still retained i 
his old suit of a full-gro-wn pair of trou- ' 
, sers, but the lack of a shirt or other 
J articles of attire was concealed by thick i 
1 layers of coal dust that covered his skin 
1 everywhere. 

i His matted hair held a large quantity 
of the same material, but far less than the 
folds of his capacious but solitary gar¬ 
ment, As he moved his feet, a stream of 
coal dust trickled down inside the legs of 
his trousers, and his tracks from below 
were plainly indicated by a double black 
line along the white pla^s on wffiich he 
stood. 

To say that Captain Kobie was asto¬ 
nished but faintly describes his feelings. 

I He looked at the boy before him as if 
I doubting the evidence of his senses, and 
I turned to look at the chief mate ; but that 
i worthy was, if possible, more surprised 
i than tlie skipper himself. 

The very excess of the captain’s anger 
checked the strong language that, in spite i 


of his habitual self-control, rose unbidden 
to his lips. 

He fairly glared at the boy, and Linky 
Jim, who had calculated every chance, 
and knew the explosion had to come 
some time, and that it might as well 
come now, returned the gaze with quiet 
confidence. 

He knew' they wouldn’t throw him 
overboard, and he was too well acquainted 
with a rope’s end and the boots of irate 
mates and stevedores to care for all that 
could be done. 

At last the captain, half ashamed of his 
anger, managed to stammer out: 

“ Where did you come from ? ” 

“ Liverpool, sir,” said Linky Jim, 
touching his coal-matted hair respect¬ 
fully. He was astonished now'. He had 
expected an avalanche of oaths and blows, 
or a kick at the least. 

“ How did you get on board ? ” 

“ Stowed myself aw’ay in the coal 
bunkers, sir.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Friday night before you sailed, sir.” 

The captain glanced at the mate, and 
-w^as amazed at the consternation depicted 
on that officer’s face. He knew that 
Wade had searched the sliip thoroughly, 
and he almost pitied him for this second 
proof that his search had failed. 

“ Are there any more of your tribe on 
board ? ” 

“ Not as I know'S on, sir. But there is 
a little feller as is none of ray tribe stowed 
aw'ay in the fo’ks’le , under the bunks, 
and oh, sir, he am't used to hard living. 
I kno-w'ed him for a Httle softy as wanted 
to get to Boston, where he lives, and he 
may be dead for all I know. Will you let 
’em look for him, sir? ” 

“ Did you stow* him away ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The captain seized the lad by the 
waistband of his dirty breeches w'ith one 
hand, and took up the end of a line with 
the other. 

“ You dirty little blackguard ! ” 

“Y^es, sir,” said Linky Jim, looking 
fearlessly up in the captain’s face, “I 
ain’t nothin’ but a dirty little blackguard, 
and can’t remember ven I vos colled 
hanytbink else; but this poor little 
Greeny—he lent me threepence w hen he 
hadn’t got but little himself, sir—he 
wanted to get home to Boston, and I 
brought him here. He may be dead, 
sir ! Won’t you let me or some other 
feller look for ’im hiinder the bunks, 
sir ? It wasn’t his fault. He vos afraid 
till I jaw'ed ’im into stoppin’, and he ain’t 
fit to stand it, he ain’t, sir.” 
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The poor little wharf rat’s eyes w’ere 
streaming with tears, w'hich ran tlo\vn his 
face, making queer white canals tlirough 
the black coating. 

“ You’ll have all yon can attend to to 
look after yourself,” said the captain, as 
sternly as possible. He was strangely 
moved by the generosity of the little 
fellow, but he made no sign of relent¬ 
ing. 

“ I can do that, sir,” pleaded Jim. 
“ I’ve been kicked, and cuffed, and jawed, 
and starved, ever since I can remember, 
and I’m used to sleeping wherever tlie 
bobbies would let me halone.” 

How did you live on board ? ” 

“ I’d crawl out ven there vas nobody 
looking, and pick hup the bits out of the 
cook’s slush buckets, sir. But the little 
feller in the fo’ks’le, sir, he couldn’t do it, 
and he may be dead. If ho is dead, 
I’ve killed him, I ’ave, and he ’elped me 
hout veti I vos stimiped. I took it, sir, 
from him, but I spent it for his grub, but 
he mightn’t ’ave been liable to get at it. 
"Won’t you searcli for ’im, sir ? ” 

“ If I find him he’ll have a rope’s end¬ 
ing too ; unless ”— the captain bent a 
searching look into the boy’s face—“ mi- 
less you take it for him.” 

“ Take it for him ! Vy, of course I 
vill I Vy, you don’t know him ! Just look 
at the poor little Greeny’s skin, so vite 
and so soft. Vy, he can’t stand nothink, 
he can’t. It von’t 'urt me ’alf so much. 
But you vill search for 'im, sir ? ” 

The hand that held the rope's end fell 
nerveless to the captain’s side. He 
hardly dare own to himself how’ much 
he was touched by the unselfishness and 
bravery of the little outcast; but the 
mate saw that the victory was won, and 
that there was no rojie in the ship likely 
to make hostile actjuaintance with the 
wharf rat’s back. 

” What shall we do with this young 
blackguard, Wade ? ” 

“ We might tie him up by his two 
thumbs, sir, and give liim two dozen for 
himself, and two dozen for the boy he 


brought on board,” said the mate, loudly, 
” or,” sinking his voice to a whisper, ” we 
I miglit do as Mr. Hick suggested in the 
case of David Copperfield.” 

** What w as that, Wade ? ” 

“Wash him, sir.” 

“It would be a new experience for 
him,” said Captain Robie; “and I sup¬ 
pose there is water enough around us for 
the purpose. At any rate we’ll try.” 

, Jim had been watching the two men, 
but they kept their countenances so w'ell 
I that he coiild only hope from the di'Op- 
I ping of the rope that the promised 
I Hogging w ould not take place just tlien. 
If he only knew what had become of 
Walter! 

Captain Robie whispered to Watson, 

I and soon a couple of seamen appeai*ed 
bearing a coil of small hose. Then, 

I turning to the boy, the captain said, 
sternly : 

I “ Strip ! ” 

I “ Vill you find the little feller first, sir? 

! I'll take his share, but it’s lionlj' fair to 
, find him first.” 

j The captain could hold out no longer : 

! “He is found; he’s all right and w’ell 
I cared for. Now are you ready ? ” 

“lam. Hu-roar I ” 

In his delight ho turned a Catherine 
wheel, leaving two black hand juints on 
the deck, while a shower of small coal, 

I loosed from the folds of his garment, 
scattered over him. 

“ Strip, and turn your back. If you 
look round until you’re tell to, I’ll take 
the skin off your bones.” 

The boy turned, and stripped by merely 
slipping the pieces of rope yarn from 
I his grimy shoulders. Then he held firmly 
by the handrail, and mentally determined 
j that nobody should see him “ squeal.” 
j But, instead of the rope’s end, a well- 
directed jet of salt water, fresh from the 
mighty Atlantic, struck him squarely in 
the back. Then it seemed as if another 
deluge had been let loose upon him. It 
dashed upon his head, his back, his legs; 
i it descended from him in ink}’ streams, 
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gradually, but very slowly, becoming 
I clearer. Then the mate’s voice was 
, heard: 

I “ Right about face ! ” 

I Tlie boy promptly turned, and faced the 
deluge manfully. The pressure was, of 
I course, only a little more tlian enough for 
I the purpose, and after the first stroke 
Jim w’as delighted at tlie fun. It w^as a 
, rough experience that just suited his 
notions of a practical joke. As soon as 
he recovered his breath, he bent his head 
till the shagg}' locks yielded up their 
tribute of small coal, and danced in all 
I directions to catch the How'. The nimble 
little legs and feet w’ere soon dancing 
a hornpipe amid the ceaseless shower of 
spray, till captain, mates, and crew joined 
in a hearty laugh at his capers, and the 
hosemaii had to drop the nozzle to hold 
I his aching sides. 

! The boy settled the matter of w’iping 
! himself by simply turning hand-springs— 

1 “ all legs and wings,” as the mate ex¬ 
pressed it—till the salt water had given 
I place to healthy perspiration, w’hen he 
I submitted to be rubbed by a fireman wdth 
some clean cotton waste. 

Then a dire dilemma presented itself. 

, The mate had sent Jim’s only garment 
overboard by a well-directed kick, and 
i there w as nothing on board that came 
: near a fit. 

Here waa a problem, indeed! Two 
little boys on board, and not a shred of 
clothing for either of them. But sailors 
! are equal to any emergency of this kind, 
and until they could get a better fit, the 
mate tossed him a pair of trousers and a 
woollen shirt, which the lad, ha\'ing 
experience in such matters, proceeded to 
reef and clew up so that they should 
come somewdiere near his size. 

! He had just managed to get himself 
fastened in them—there was ample room 
for two, as the mate was a man of 
I generous proporiions—when he caught 
j sight of Walter, and with a glad cry of 
recognition hastened to his side. 


JUST LIKE JACK: 


A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE 


BREEZE. 


By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n.. 

Author of ''The Cruiie of the •‘^'lowbini” "Our Home in the Silrer }Ve$t," etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XXV.—ON BOARD THE “ RINALDO ” —BATTLE AND VICTORY—FAREWELL TO THE KING—SOUTHWARD HO ! 


O N the quarter-deck of the slowly 
advancing ship stood Ricardo Torres 
—Captain Ricardo Torres, of the barque 
Binaldoy for that was the Oregon's new 
name. 

She had even been differently painted 
and somewhat differently rigged, but there 
was no deceiving brave old skipper Zach. 

The barque sailed down on a beam 
wind, and very beautiful she looked 
creeping nearer and nearer towards the 
green and wooded shores. 

Ricardo felt in very good temper with 
himself to-day; fortune had smiled upon 
him lately. If ever he thought at all 
about the two mutineers he had basely 
deserted on the Crusoes’ island, or of the 
skipper he had marooned, it was but for 


a moment at a time. He would hum an 
operatic air to himself and light a huge 
cigar. Both the old skipper, he 
thought, and the men as well, must be 
dead long ago. 

The Or eg on f as I must still continue to 
call her, had made one or two very 
successful voyages indeed, both to Fiji 
and to Queensland. Ricardo’s trip to 
Fiji on the present occasion had also been 
a lucrative one. And he now knew’ 
w’here to pick up a good voyage. Those 
blood-stained head-hunters would make 
capital men to work in the bush of 
Queensland. There were plenty of them; 
they had defied and fought with him 
before, but now they would find him not 
so very easy to deal with. 


j He looked round the ship with an air of 
j defiance. 

Here were many of the old crew, and 
ten additional hands. So his victory 
would be a very easy one. 

He should leave ten men to keep 
the ship, and land wdth about tw’enty. 

Presently he struck the deck twice with 
the heel of his boot, and the stewoid ran 
up the ladder. 

“ Sir ? ” he said. 

j “ A bottle of w’ine, stew’ard, w ith the 
little table and a chaii*. And look here, 
bring some food and fresh cigars.” 

“ Mighty pleasant he is to-day,” said the 
stew’ard to himself, for it was Zach’s old 
favourite. “ I hope he’ll never come off from 
1 the island alive. Heigho ! I daresay my 
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dear old friend Zach is dead and gone 
long ago, and the poor bravo boy. 
Wonder if ever the dog got on shore, 
and if ever the chest was found. Long 
odds that it w’asn’t. Ah ! well, well.” 

“ Have a glass yourself,’ said Ricardo. 

The steward tilled a glass of wine and 
tossed it off. 

The mean coward, he thought: he 
knows I hate him, and is afraid I shall 
poison him. Feel that I could shoot him; 
but poison—no ! 

Ricardo now called to his mate. 

“ A glass of wine ? ” he said, when the 
man appeared. 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ Let the men have dinner, and splice 
the main brace. Let it be a double 
splice, Roberts. We’ve got work to do. 
You’ll stay on board in charge. And 
look here. Bend nearer. Keep a good 
look-out on the stew’ard. He is a traitor! 
Also on that big hulking negro. He shall 
never sail with us again. Shoot either 
through the head if you scent anything 
like treason. I w’ant none but friends 
around me.” 

” I’ll see to all you say, sir.” 

About an liour after this the Oregon 
was brought to anchor, and in an incre¬ 
dibly short time three boats left her sides 
filled w’ith armed men. 

Jlist as the anchor was dropped, 
Ricardo had seen the beach crowded 
with men, w omen, and children, but when 
the boats w’ere drawn up, lo ! the village 
seemed deserted, and not a soul was to be 
seen. 

They hurriedly entered the huts; all 
wore empty. 

Then the men crowded round Ricardo. 

“ They have fled to the bush, probably 
to some stronghold there. See, there is 
the path, and it is strewn ivith household 
articles, evidently thrown away in the 
hurry ef flight,” they said. 

‘‘We’ve got to follow them and fight 
them, that’s all,” replied Ricardo. 

“ But, boys, mind this ; we want as few 
dead ones as possible. Dead ones arc of 
no use in Queensland. On then, lads I 
Follow me! ” 

If ever sheep w^ere prettily penned, if 
ever bears were scientificaUy trapped, 
those mutineers of the Oregon were beauti¬ 
fully and skilfully boxed just ten minutes 
after they had left the deserted village. 

When tliey w'ere all in, and right, away 
at the other end, Zach and his merry men 
rushed from the bush in which they had 
been concealed. There was no wild 
shouting; all was calm and orderly. 

Up went the barricade at the entrance 
to the ambush, and near it w-ere stationed 
the riflemen. 

Ricardo and his men ran round the 
bush-hidden barricades like ants inside a 
ring of water. Ricardo was wild. 

“ Back, men! back 1 ” he shouted. “ This 
is an am^iscade. We are trapped. Give 
the niggers tits.” 

And back they came, helter-skelter. 

It was then that old Zaeh's tall figure 
stood forth against the sky. 

‘‘ Surrender, Ricardo,” he cried. “ Guess 
you’re trapped. We’ve got the drop on 
you.” 

“Fire!” It was Ricardo gave that 
order, and half a dozen bullets whistled 
harmles.sly over the old skipper’s head. 

“Fire!” It was like the echo of 


Ricardo’s own voice. But very different 
indeed was the result of the volley that 
followed Zaeh’s command. The men of 
the Oregon w'ere all too closely packed, 
and they fell as sparrows fall w’hen fired 
into in flocks. 

“ Charge! ” That was Zaeh’s voice 
again. 

In less than a minute, and even before 
the smoke of the volley that Ricardo’s 
men had fired to repel the advance had 
cleared away, thirty sturdy spearmen had 
leapt the barricade and had surrounded 
the mutineers of the Oregon, 

The fight w’as fierce, but of short 
duration. Guns were wrenched from the 
hands of the blackbirders and many w'ere 
speared, and although the revolvers did 
deadly w'ork, the enemy were soon over¬ 
powered and made prisoners. 

Had it not been for the leniency of 
Zach, not a single prisoner would have 
been made. 

The old skipper had left nothing undone 
to secure a complete victory, and ropes of 
cocoa fibre hod even been prepared to 
bind the prisoners’ limbs withal. 

Have you ever seen a newdy captured 
hawk, reader? Have you noticed the 
fierce, glaring, vindictive eyes, and the 
lowered brow's, the whole face filled with 
hate and fear. If you have and can 
recall it to mind, you may imagine you 
see the face of Ricardo as he leaned against 
a tree, bound hand and foot. 

Seven of the mutineers in all were killed, 
and many more wounded, some seriously. 

When quiet was restored, Zach ad¬ 
dressed his prisoners. 

“ Men of the Oregon ! ” he began. 

“ Y’ou mistake, sir,” said one man ; “ we 
don’t belong to the Oregon, but to the 
Mineildo.'* 

“Y’ou are a stranger, lad. It ain’t 
difficult to spot that, and well have the 
mutineers kept their guilty secret. Now 
I guess we’d better put it to ye straight. 
Among the thirteen left o’ you—and 
that ain’t a lucky number either—five 
are guilty of murder and mutiny on the 
high seas, the other eight are strangers. 
I want to ask you strangers if ye knew 
you were shipmates with men whose 
hands had been stained in the w'arm blood 
of their officers and messmates. Speak 
up and tell me.” 

“We never knew’,” cried more than 
one. “ We never would have sailed with 
murderers had w'e known.” 

“ Well, supposin’ now ye listen a bit, and 
I’ll tell ye as terrible a story as ever fell 
on human ears.” 

Then in plain and simple language, and 
in his own droll draw’ling dialect, Zach 
told those men all the story that you and 
I, reader, know so well. 

“We’ve been foully deceived,” cried 
the principal spokesman, who turned out 
to be second mate. “We were told we 
were only going with notions to Fiji. 
Then some of us were killed here when 
we landed, and wo thought w'e’d pay off 
old scores on our return, smd do a bit of 
blackbirding.* It was to be all just—all 
fair and square.” 

“ Well, men, I believe you. And now 
supposin’ I take your fetters off and for¬ 
give you on the spot, I reckon you’d take 
the first opportunity o’ mutinying and 
scuppering your lawful captain and this 
lad, Jack lioss.” 

The second mate advanced. He lifted 


his poor rope-hanked hands to Heaven, 
and there were tears in his eyes as he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ Captain, we swear—don’t we, men ? ” 

“ We swear,” they said. 

“We swear if you forgive us we w-ill be 
faithful, good, and true.” 

“And sail back with mo to Queens¬ 
land ? ” 

“ We sw’ear—don’t you, boys ? ” 

There was a shout. They gathered 
round Zach, and as well as they could 
with fetters on, they grasped his hands 
and arm. 

“ I believe you all and trust you," said 
Zach. Then drawing their knives. Jack 
Ross and he cut the ropes that bound 
them, and all were free with the excep¬ 
tion of Ricardo and the old mutineers. 

“Y’es, pick up your rifles, men; old 
Zachariah Washington don’t trust any¬ 
body by halves.” 

There was still, how’ever, the Oregon to 
be recaptured. But this was effected 
without the loss of a single man. 

And as soon os Zach regained the 
quarter-deck of his dear old ship, he called 
the ship-keepers aft. The mutineers 
among them were ordered to be bound or 
put in irons at once; to the first mate and 
the others he related the story as told on 
shore, and they swore to be loyal. 

And now there rushed up to the old 
skipper both the “ stooard ” and the big 
nigger. 

Their hands met in hearty clasp, and 
then the steward fairly broke down and 
cried like a child. 

“Oh, sir,” he said, “it is too much, I 
never, never thought I’d live to see you 
again.” 

Old Zach patted him kindly on the 
shoulder. 

“And now,” he said, “cheer up, lad. 
All’s w’ell th^ ends well, as Bret Harte 
or some o’ them said. But I’ve one ques¬ 
tion to ax ye, stooard. What did ye do 
with my speciments ? ” 

“The sj^cimens, sir?” The steward 
W'as laughing now. “ Oh, sir, I lived in 
hopes you mightn’t bo dead, you know.” 

“ Yes, well, I reckon you’re a kinder o’ 
right, steward. I ain’t much like a dead 
un, am I ? ” 

“ Well, sir, I kept those boxes sacrcdl}*, 
I had them booked as stores, and they are 
here now in this very ship safe and 
sound.” 

“ Stooard,” cried old Zach, joyfully, 
“you’re the best fellow' that ever lived. 
Thanks be unto the Giver of every good 
thing! ” 

Next morning, much to the grief of the 
Eling of Kravo, Zach and our hero bade 
him farewell, promising that he would 
assuredly return, if ever the Oregon passed 
within three hundred miles. 

“Don’t forget all I told j'ou,” said 
Zach. 

The king bent low over the old skipper's 
hand, which he touched with his brow’. 

Then Znch’s boat left the shore. 

“I reckon w'e’ve done a bit o’ gwd 
there,” he said to Jack. “There ain’t 
any sayin’, ye know, where a good seed 
may fiadl.” 

The ship dropped anchor that evening 
at Crusoe Isle, and all Zaeh’s specimens 
were taken on board. Then south and 
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away sailed the Oregon on the wings of a 
favonring breeze. I 

And Jack, with his doggie beside him, | 
stood on the after grating, and gazed at 
his island home till the fast falling shades 
of evening swallow'ed it up. ' 

And now, reader, as I have no desire to 
sadden the last chapter of my story, I must 
tell you here in this what was the fate ‘ 
of the mutineers. Brietly too. Ricardo 
Torres was hanged in Australia, as he 
richly deserved to be, and the others 
escaped with different sentences of im- * 
prisonment and penal servitude, accord- | 
ing to the degrees of their guilt. Their | 
sins had found them out. t 

Old Zach w as in no very particular hurry i 
to get home. The voyage to him and to 
Jack Ross too was one long delightful 
holiday or picnic, that portion of it at all 
events that led them through among the 
lovely isles of the South Pacitic. 

The weather was propitious too. It 
seemed that fortune had made up her 
mind to smile upon our friends, and pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out her intentions. j 

Zach and our hero landed on many of 
these islands, not forgetting to take Jack 
{Skye along with them. Indeed, the | 
doggie ga^ e his master to understand 
very distinctly indeed that if ever he 
dared to go on shore without him, that he 
should throw hinself overboard even at 


the risk of being swallowed up by a shark 
next minute. 

They met many natives, and although 
at times tliese were rather suspicious and | 
threatening, there was something so mild | 
and inoffensive in the old skipper's eye that | 
they never forbade his going inland pro- | 
specting and collecting “ speciments.” | 

A constant companion to Zach and , 
Jack in these island rambles was the tall 
burly negro. He was very strong and 
therefore very handy, for now that he 
had plenty of ship-room the “ skipper’s 
specunents ” were at times bulky in the 
extreme, huge slabs of rock, and gigantic 
fossils that took him hours of hard labour 
to separate unbroken from the stones 
around them. 

The Oregon encountered a heavy gale ! 
of wind before she ^reached Queensland, 
but the crew behaved splendidly, and so 
did the good barque, so at last they cast 
anchor at Brisbane. ' 

As a treat for Jack, the Yankee 
skipper took him for a few weeks’ tour 
right away up into the bush, and he saw 
more wonders in this country of marvels 
than he could have dreamt of. 

Zach did not leave his “ speciments ” , 
in Australia, however. Instee^ he loaded I 
up with “notions,” which mean every- i 
thing that is likely to be market- | 
able at home: and in due time the 

{To eontinutd.) 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A. STORY OF ADYENTORE AND PERIL IN 
Br Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


fFHE Rajah rose from the log and 
X advanced to meet the Orchid Seekers, 
smiling sadly. 

A king yesterday; to-day a wanderer 
in the jungle. Yet every inch a king still 1 

“Ah, Mr. Hertz,” he said, shaking the 
Collector’s hand, “ we little thought when 
we discussed Chinese Secret Societies 
that we should have such an object 
lesson as this.” 

Taming to Jack and Harry, he said: 

“ I am pleased to see you safe, young 
gentlemen; and you will believe me I’m 
sure,” he added, with a gravely humorous 
expression in his keen eyes, “ when I say 
that no one regrets the mconveniences to 
which you have been put more than I.” 

The boys laughed. “Oh, we quite 
believe that. Rajah I ” said Jack. “ It’s 
very kind of you to think of our little 
troubles under the circumstances.” 

The Rajah smiled and nodded kindly. 
Then his pale face became grave again 
as he turned to Hertz : 

“We are holding a little council of war 
here, and your opinion will be valuable. 
Y'ou know some of these gentlemen, I 
think?” The Rajah named the others 
and resumed his seat upon the log. “ In 
the first place,” said he, “ I thank yeu for 
the exertions you made to avert this 
terrible catastrophe. All here know how 
much we sire indebted to you, and thank 
you warmly. You showed greater know¬ 
ledge of the Chinese character than we 
possesa I am not by any means sure 
that things would have gone differently 


chapter XXVI.—INCIDENTS OF THE NIGHT. 

I had I been at home ”—this was said with ' 

I a gracious smile towards the officers, who ] 

I might think themselves to blame—“we 
I are used to expect reasoning power and . 

I some sort of computation of strength on | 
j the part of those w'ho give us trouble, and | 

1 therefore I think I should have been j 
very slow to admit the possibility that a 
' few hundred Chinamen in possession of | 

I their senses could dream of attacking the 
seat of government. It is all the more , 

' credit to you, Mr. Hertz, that 3 ’ou should ' 

I have grasped the situation so clearly. At 
least I am here, on the spot, alive and 
well enough to deal with these murderers, 
as, please God, I will deal with them ”— 
the Rajah’s face was terribly stem as he 
spoke these words—“ for that also we are 
indebted to Mr. Hertz, gentlemen.” 

The officers murmured assent, and all 
shook hands with the Collector. 

“ Budt, Rajah, how did you eshcape ? ” 
Hertz asked. 

“ I will tell you. I was in bed—feverish, 
and awake. The clamour and shouting 
reached me faintly from the other side of 
the river; and somehow, in a moment, I 
guessed what hod hapiiened. The China- i 
men had not begun firing then. I ran to * 
the window. It w'as dark, but I saw 
many figures on the lawn. They were 
creeping up fi:om the brook to surround 
the house. I had only two fortmen and 
my servants—they have all escaped, I 
trust. There was not an instant for re¬ 
flection. I jumped firom the window and' 

J ran through the crowd—they made noise 
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anchor was weighed, and the ship, after 
rounding the islwd, stood w'estward away 
ovar that wide and lonely ocean—and it is 
the widest and the loneliest in all the 
world—that stretches from Greater 
Britain to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Jack set himself to study now with 
heart and soul, and I must give him the 
credit of having at length conquered 
that terrible habit of procrastination 
which has been so often fatal to young 
men preparing to face the world. 

Land at last! 

Land lying like a blue and grey cloud 
along the western horizon. 

The sun goes slowly down behind this 
cloud-like land, lighting it up w’ith a 
glory such as none save sailors ever see. 

And next morning the good ship 
Oregon waa almost under the shadow of 
the heath-clad hills that frown over the 
beautiful town. 

Jack had been lying here just about 
a week, w'hen one morning he received 
news that caused him to mount a passenger 
bullock cart that w as going straight away 
on a pleasure trip to Simons Bay. 

And with him went Zach and—I need 
hardly add—Jack Skye as w'ell. 

“ Wonders wdll never cease,” said Jack 
Boss, as he stood on the balcony of the 
hotel and gazed at a brave ship that was 
floating at anchor in the bay. 


BORNEO. 


enough when they saw me—but I gained 
the brook, dived under their boats, and on 
the other bank.”—he turned laughingly 
towards his house steward, who stood 
among the group of Englishmen. 

Mr. Penny smiled back. “ I thought it 
was all over with me that time. Rajah,” 
said he. 

“Penny,” the Rajah continued, “had 
heard the disturbance in his cottage, and 
he reached the brookside just as I rcse to 
the surface. Whether he thought it was 
a water-rat, or a natural phenomenon, I 
can’t say, but he was peering dowm with 
the utmost interest when I came up just 
under his nose—” 

“ And the Rajah jumped clean out of 
the water, caught my throat with his left 
hand, and took his sword from between 
his teeth before you could wink 1 ” Penny 
interrupted. “ I could only just whisper, 

‘ It’s me, sir—Penny 1 ’ before I was choked 
—but I’ve cause to thank God that was 
the worst.” 

“Well—from there we ran to the 
Writer’s house. From there to the Datu 
Bandahar'a. My officers came, and we 
tried to get men. We got a few, but their 
wives came—crying. We had no arms to 
speak of, and we couldn't have done much 
good in any case. So we moved all the 
women and children we could to this bank 
of the river. We are now on our way to 
the Siol, where we hope to get boats to 
take us to the Samarahan. Then we go 
to the Batang Lupar, there te organise a 
well-armed force to deal with the rebels. 




)So 
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'hat is our plan. But you brin" the latest 
iformation. Pray tell us what you know.” 

Hertz recounted briefly the events of the 
ij;ht before ; the reciti j was interrupted 
y many expressions of warm approval. 

” We owe you more even than we 
lioufjht,” said the Rajah. “It was a 
•old and soldierly project to intercept the 
'hinese flotilla, and thou^li it failed, it 
las thoroughly roused the Land Ifyaks, 


“ Certainly.” 

“ If you don’t object, W’e’ll see the end 
of this. We’ve been in it from the 
beginning, and I think we’re bound to do 
what we can.” 

The Rajah smiled kindly. 

“But 1 do — I must object. Tiiis is 
xvar! Your father sent you here to find 
an orchid. I had no right to employ Mr. 
Hertz at Bau—to lead you into peril, j 


“ What are we to do, sir ? ” .Tack coi - 
tinned boldly. “ We’re safest with yor. 
you know, and”—glancing at their own 
ftirce of Malays and Dyaks—“ there ai < 
about twenty of us, all well armed, ami 
most of us have been tried. I don i 
see h(>w we can ask these men to d< • 
sert llieir Rajah, and I'm sure W'- 
can’t venture back to Sirambau withoM 
them.” 



I “ There’s some 

reason in that,” s^iid the 
Rajah, relenting. 

“ Tlien, sir, unless you order us away, 

‘' jr we’ll stay with you, and help you as well 
^ as we are able.’’ V 

w " What does Mr. Hcilz say ? ” 1 

] “I dink niit Yack, Rajah. I tun sure Misder 
Rider \oiild blame deni severely for leaving you.” 

*• Very well. It shall 1m* as you wish.” 

I'resently Iferlz ashed : Vas tie man whose heatl 
de Shinese are ganying abtdit von of your othcers. 
Rajah ? ” 

*• I do not kmiw y«'t. One of my othcers is 
killed. I fear Mr. Nieholets ; also a vtmng fellow, 
not eonnected with iny service, sta.v ing with Mem- 
t man. Only twt) men were killed that is, white 
^ men liul,” he w hispered. “ poor Merriman has A 
h*st two children. Crookshank’s wife is M 
woumled very dangerously, we hear. She M 
has been carried into the Mission by ^ 
Chinese boys, too, under fire. ^ 

We never forget 

that, 


“ Posted the mad fellow at the planks.” 


diich is a vast saving of time. T can 
Illy repeat our thanks. For the pn-.eoi, 
owovor, we must depeml on llie 
lyaks. whom my nepliew will simmion 
) arms as soon as he hears the new -. 1 

ope to carry it myself if 1 can g( i a I •oat. 
’. it what are w’e to tlo with yon, Mr. 
lertz, ami these young men ? ” 

“May 1 speak, Rajah’?” interjected 
uck. 


Had T foro.seen this, I would not have 
done so.” 

.lack hung his head, disappointed. 

“ 1 don’t know' w hat fatli* r will say,” 
he nn tl' if'd, “when wo tell liiiii that we 
d'l'ibd Rajah Rrooke in the middle <if 
the Iroiihlf. He’ll he ashnnietl of ns, I 
thiol.. 1 know I shall be asbaiued to say 
an> ililr.g about it.” 

*• .\nil I, ’ added Harry. 


he added, raising his voice, “ in tlie w ild 
limes at hand. Crookshank himself, yon 
see, is wounded. ISteel got off w itlioni ^ 
hurt. So did Crymble. His story i' 
interesting. Tell your adventuitK 
Crymble 1 ” 

“ I w'as in the fort,” said Mr. CrymMt. 
a bronzeil gentleman of medium height. 

“ You boys know it—Merriman showet 
you round-’’ 
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Oh. yt s,’’ siiid .Tack. “ Tlit* meal is 
ci.\ci'«mI with prdty wliitc blossoms, with 
pink lotuses on the cal^e.” 

-.lust so. I'lie Cliiiiese iliiln’t surprise 
us. 'I'iie seiilrv saw lliem, and called iiu“. 
Ilut I liad only four Malays. We hatl 
just time to load a si\-pound(T,, when on 
ilu y came, led by a man carryin^^ two 
Ion li«‘s. I sliot liim—the others stoppetl. 
I let them have tin* ^U'a)*e ! Away llu'V 
1 . Ill —behind the houses, into the ditelies. 
Noi all ol’ them, tliou;;h. I'lie t:rape 
Mi.icked o\er halt’ a dozen ! 1 heard the 

•.line of the man 1 shot- it was Inclii 
( ll’ell-" 

Wo-Sin:^' uttered an e\i-lamation. 

*• l>iil you know liim, Wo-Sm^^ ? *’ iho 
Ihijali asked. 

•• He was the Second chief of the Kanni^ 
y.mr Hi^hniess.” 

•• riiey soon u'ot o\a r their fi ijdit,” Mr. 
‘i. mhle resumed, and came on au'ain. 
>e:ne cro-'Std tlie inner diti-h to shift the 
I'hinks. riiey tlirew o\er little ir<ui 
ip mIs. holdiiiLT torches. That made it 
'..kuanl! 'riie heLtL^ars could see us if 
ue moM-d out of (M)ver. I'liey were in 
he dark. We had three men in tlie 
nii'-'u: (Mie mad lie'd killed his wife, 
i ■_:■l^■e till 111 arms and set them free. I 
I' •'ted tlu‘ nia»l fellow' at the planks. 

I t.'ld him what to do. Now we were 
i^ht. 1 tlioiiLrhl we could hold tlie place, 
hut my men dropp.ed one hy one. When 
■In tlie nunlman, myself, and hrave old 
l>.-;;t were left, I ordered a retreat, lint 
lie mad fellow wouldn’t ire! 

•• I s!:all neV('r foru'et the way he 
•hu-iit liis deliu'iit at the uproar and 
a Idood ! He eX]ii>seil himself all the 
rime. I don’t know how manV Chinamen 
a kilhd or wounded—not less than a 
!■>. t-n. Ife was liit lots of times—the 
■ ii).)d dripped otl’ liim ! Ihit ho wouldn’t 
,uvc in. 1 )oiU and I drapfi^ed liim and a 
■'.oinaled eorpoial to the top of the stairs, 
l iu re the mad tellow Iti'oke away ! He 
•!u:'- liiiie'elf on tlie Chinamen ! I thiidv 
a -.ived our lives. i)own they vent 
‘ i.c nine-pins under his tremendous blows, 

• •indjlini,' dow n tlie stairs in lieaps ! 'J'he 
1 ->a\v (if him lie was siirrouiideil by 
""• it a sore of yelling' Chinamen, all 
-•likiiiLt slioit, ded.udn;,' his blows. Hut 
•_:‘'wd many rusheil past liim. 'I'licy 
• I'.ed the wounded eorporal, and Dout 
.1 I Were forced ti) leave him. W'e 
nnpetlfrom ail embrasure into the ditch. 
I'l" rebels tried to stop us, but Dout 
! -rad one. I cut another across the face 
-tlie re>t bolted! So wo away, 

i’ r: the low went on for some time. The 
;w.i liiian dleil hard. A dozen men like 
dim. and the Cliineso wotildii’t have taken 
•’If i'ort witlaait a siege. He expiated his 
•rime, if a madman enn commit crime.’’ 

•*'I’he ('tlic r stockade.” said the Ihijah, 
■w ;is held Its stoutly. M’hen every strong 
[ lacL was tiikeii the brave fellows opened 
rile Lraie and rush oil out. They cut their 
w :iy through the rebels. .\11 were wounded; 
'"me severely.” He rose from the log. 
■' J think we will jiroceed now.” 

Dming the marcli to the Siol river 
•hick asked Hoy how he got throngh the 
( liines;- riotilla. Here is the Malay’s story, 
NN ;:h the gaps in his English tilled np: 

“ The SOU!pan was a feather on the 
w tcis. Tuiui\ my arms were the arms 
"I three men. The waters rushed under 
the boat as the shnrk swims ! I paddled 
as fur my life and the life of the Kajah, 


ai d my arms did nut tire. The paddle 
n ade no noise the tidmpan not more 
tli.tu a fish. An luair 1 paddled, then I 
lieard the Drnnff Kina ! 1 saw them not 

— the duikness biy thick on the water us 
blaek cloth. 'I’lieir paddles and oars 
Were mutlle<l also, but their boats were 
heavily laden, and the limbers groaned 
and creaked. As I crept up 1 lieard a 
hum like bees swanning. Here a voice 
spoke loud, giving orders ; there another. 
Sib iitlv as tlie night creeps over the 
forest 1 paildled to tlie left hank. Tliere 
w as no room to pass! I waited, and 
crossed to the right bank. The boats of 
the (iramf Kina tilled the river from 
sliore to shore ! I retnrneil to the middle 
of tlie stream and tried there, thinking 
to steal through. I passed two or three 
bviats. No one saw me. Hnt my heart 
heat fast ; my limbs trembled as with 
tlie fever. Soon, 1 thought, I shall 
liave passed all. Hnt it was not to be. 

J ran the bows of thi? sain pan against a 
boat in its path ! There w as a crash. A 
man swore. I knew the voice; it was 
M’ang-lo's ! I prepared to dive. 

*• He took a lantern from within a 
kajontf, and Hashed the light in my face, 
reproaching me in the Oramj Kina tongue 
for my carelessness. .Suddenly he cried : 
‘It is an oratKj laiit ! ’ 

*• iMy heart .sank w ithin me as lead i 
sinks in water. There was no room to 
dive the boats covered the river. I 
tlionght of my cliildren. 

“• Who are you?’ Wang-lo asked me. 

I bowed my head, so that he could not 
see iny face. 

‘‘‘I am a peaceful ora nr/ laiit,' I 
answered. ‘ My wife and children live 
at Hatu Kawa. They will fear if so 
many boats pass and I am not there to 
encourage them. They will Hy to the 
jungle and bo lost. Let me pass, I pray 
yon, to comfort them.’ 

“ Wang-lo said : ‘ I.et him pass.’ 

“ I struck my paddle into tlie water, 
and the sampan shot hy. I thought 
Waug-lo’s boat led the others—that none 
was before me, and I laughed ! Ev en 
before the Ora nr/ Kina shouted, I crashed 
into another boat, and felt another on the 
left. Tliere were many yet before me ! 
Wang-lo cried: ‘Kill him, but do not 
shoot! ’ Again I gave n[) life in niy 
thoughts. But I took my kris m my 
mouth, and paddled—paddled! Many 
blows struck tlie boat. I thought it 
would sink—it was hut an egg-shell 
floating. One cut deep into my left arm. 

I thought I would never pass that forest 
of boats. But soon I found myself alone 
on the water. I lieard the Orang Kina 
say they had killed me and sunk the 
sampan. I paddled swiftly then, wdiile I 
had strength. Much blood was leaving 
me—I could not stop the How. I reached 
Kuching fainting. I had just strength to 
paddle to the house of Abang Gapiir, and 
tell him the Orang Kina, were coming. 
He laughed. He told me not to tell the 
chiefs or the R.aj.'ih such a tale. My 
senses left me. When they returned 
Abang Giipnr was not there. His wife 
said he had gone to the Data Baiulahar, 
and I thought all was well. So»ui he 
came back, saying he had told the JJafn, 
who would tell the Hajah. He bound np 
niy wotind, and a deep sleep fell upon me. 
Tlie tiring awoke me. That is all.” 

He did not add that, tired as he was, 


and weak from loss of blood, he had 
fought his way to the Data Bandahar'i 
house, and there joined the Rajah ; nor 
did he say that, after a couple of hours’ 
rest, he had assisted to remove the 
women and children, and was on sentry 
duty when Hertz and his jiarty came np. 

'rhe Malay w'as a hero, despite hw 
fear of the tenible Bulbopligllum, 

The Rajah walked on, conversing with 
Hertz about the T'icn-ti Lodge, and 
other matters of interest. With regard 
to the ultimate result of the insurrection, 
he seemed to have no doubt whatever, 
though he was very anxious regarding the 
fate of the English otlicials of tlie Borneo 
Company, and the Bishop of Labiian, 
who resided at Kuching. But, troubled 
as his thoughts must have been, he did 
not overlook the reason of the Collector’* 
visit to Sarawak—the “blue” orchid. He 
asked if it had been discovered, and ex¬ 
pressed his regret at the ill success of the 
Orchid Seekers. 

At the mouth of the Siol they found 
the war-boat of Abang Buyong, a Malay 
chief, with sixty men, awaiting the Rajaln 
Six smaller boats soon arrived, and the 
entire party embarked. Before the Rajah 
left the Siol every Malay in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood able to bear arms had joined him. 
Now his just rule met with its reward. 
Now that he was a fugitive he 
learned that he was indeed enthroned in 
the hearts of his people. Such sympathy, 
tender attention, and delicate generosity 
had never, perhaps, before been shown t<# 
an unfortunate ruler of Oriental peojile. 
The 3Ialays vied with each other as to 
who should supply him and his party 
with clothes and food. Tliey stripped 
tliemselves, and received his acceptance 
of their gifts as the greatest honour he 
could bestow upon tliem. 

•* This is consolation, indeed,’’ he vet- 
niarked, sitting between Hertz and i\fr. 
Crymble. as boat after boat overtook 
them with men and supplies, eagerly, 
GN en anxiously offered. “ I was never 
quite sure until now that my government 
was really popular. I have felt that my 
people might sometimes long for the old 
lawless days. Now I know the truth, and 
I thank the Chinese rebels for it.” 

“ It’s more like a triumphal procession 
than a retreat after a disaster,” Jack 
whispered to Harry. 

“ The Rajah liasn’t been defeated yet,” 
Harry answered. “ I don’t think he ever 
will be, by the Chinese.” 

They passed the night at the little 
village of 8abang, on tlie iSamarahaii 
river, where fresh proofs of affection were 
offered, and thence a letter was sent ta 
the Taan Mndah. In the morning a 
messenger arrived from Kuching to urge 
the Rajah to return at once. The man 
hail a strange story to tell. 

The morning after the attack, the 
rebels, six hundred in number, half stupe¬ 
fied with opium, wandered about, dis¬ 
charging their muskets loaded with ball 
in every direction. But at an early hour 
AVang-lo and the other Chinese chiefs 
sent messengers to the few Europeans 
who had not fled, to say that the victors 
did not intend to‘ meddle with anybody 
not connected with the government. A 
message was also sent to the Bishop of 
Labnan requesting him to come and 
attend to the wounded. He complied, 
and found thirty-two stretched out. 
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Afterwards, the Bishop, the officials of 
the Borneo Company, and the Datu 
Bandahar, who had stuck to his post, 
were ordered to attend at the court house. 
They did so, and found Wang-lo in the 
Baja’s chair, from which he issued his 
orders. 

Two English officers of the Borneo 
Company, Mr. Helms and Mr. Ruppell, 
were appointed to rule the foreign por¬ 
tion of the town ; the Datu was to man¬ 
age the Malays; the Kunsi to be supreme 
over all, and to govern the interior. The 
THen-ti Hu6 was not once alluded to. 
The Hajah was even now supposed to be 
dead, the head taken being sUll exhibited 
in proof. 

Before the meeting was dissolved, some¬ 
body suggested that the Tuan Mudah 
might possibly be angry with his uncle’s 
murderers. This threw the Chinese 
into blank consternation. They had 
actually forgotten his existence! Yet he 
could march with ten thousand men at 
very short notice, and in a few days could 
muster one hundred thousand ! Hertz's 
estimate of the Chinamen’s character was 
thus verified. They are strangely deficient 
in “ brain vision ”—the capacity for look¬ 
ing ahead. After an animated discussion 
the Chinese chiefs decided to send a letter 
to the Tuan Mud ah ^ requesting him to 
confine himself to his own government, 
when they would not attempt to interfere 
with him. 

This remarkable piece of news pro¬ 
voked a smile from the Bajah, the first 
since the messenger began his long story. 
He knew the Tuan Mudah^a resolute 
character. 

“ If I were dead,” he remarked, ” there 
would scarcely be a Chinaman left in 
Sarawak in fourteen days. They must 
not expect mercy from my nephew.” 

The messenger resumed his story. The 
Chinese then called upon the English 
gentlemen and the Malay chiefs present 
to swear fidelity to the Kunai, under 
threats of instant death if they refused. 
The English and the Malays, being in 
the enemy's hands, and unable to help 
th3mselves, compUed, going through the 


Chinese formula of taking oaths by kill¬ 
ing fowls. This done, the Chinese pre¬ 
pared to retire from the town, and the 
prisoners, who were to rule the capital, 
were given their liberty. 

The Datu Bandahar at once caUed a 
meeting at his house to discuss future 
proceedings. Abang Fatah, son of the 
Datu Tumanggong^ another Malay 
minister, addressed the assembly. He 
spoke but few words, though very much 
to the point. 

“ Are we,” he asked, “ to submit to be 
governed by the Orang Kina, or are we 
to remain faithful to our Bajah? I am 
a man of few words, and 1 say I will 
never be governed by any but him, and 
to-night I attack his enemies.” 

All were imanimous, and the messenger 
was despatched to the Bajah to ask him 
to return and lead his people. 

After a very brief consultation with his 
officers the Bajah said, in words as few 
as Abang Patah’s: 

“It would be more prudent to wait 
imtil we are stronger, but I cannot resist 
this appeal. We return to Kuching at 
once.” 

In half an hour all were ready and in 
the boats.' The Orchid Seekers, with 
their Malays and Dyaks, had a large 
sampan entirely to themselves. Boy 
steered it, though his wounded arm was 
stiff and sore. 

Jack was delighted at the prospect of a 
fight with the T'i^-ti fiends, as he always “ 
c^ed the Chinese. 

“ Now we shall see a real battle ! ” he 
exclaimed almost gleefully. “ The T'ien- 
ti fiends had all their own way when they 
attacked the lang-han, but we made then 
run from the cave, and we’ll make them 
run now.” 

“ Gott grant ve may! ” Hertz rejoined. 
He was not exhilarated by the prospect; 
neither w'as the more sober-minded 
Harry. Bounce, however, chewed his 
quid in silent content, and carefiilly 
looked to the arms. A grim look on his 
comical visage, foreign to it, spoke for 
him. 

It was not necessary to go out to sea 
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to recu:h the Sarawak river from the 
Samarahan, as the two w’ere connected 
by a branch stream; but they did not 
get into the former stream until noon. 
They had not proceeded far up the Sara¬ 
wak when they were met by another 
messenger wdth even more stirring 
news. 

Abang Fatah had kept his word. Man¬ 
ning a boat with a dozen Malay's as 
desperately reckless as himself, he bad 
followed the retreating Orang Kina up the 
river, and had actually attacked the flotilla, 
capturing a boat and killing five of its 
defenders. Strange to say he brought 
the captured boat into Kuching. 

But the Chinese, who had been rein¬ 
forced by several hundreds of men from 
other gold-w'orkings, and had compelled 
all the agriculturists at various places 
to join them, returned to the capital at 
once to put dow-i the Malay revolt. They 
were now so nimierous that their great 
cargo boats w'ould not hold them, and one 
half marched overland. 

Ac soon as the Malays, inspirited by 
Fatah’s daring, saw the Chinese boats 
rounding the point, they dashed at them, 
capturing ten of the largest and driving 
out or killing the crew’s. 

But the Chinese, much better armed, 
kept up a hot fire from the rising ground, 
killing many Malays, among them Abang 
Gapur, to whose house Boy had gone on 
his arrival at Kuching. Nevertheless, 
the Malays towed awwy the boats and 
secured them to a trading prahu anchored 
in the centre of the river, whence they 
fired on their enemies who lined the 
banks. The Chinese, however, held the 
town, ^d when the messenger left, were 
feist destroying it. Smoke was rising in 
every direction. Some of the English 
were with the Datu Bandahar, who 
commanded the Malays, anchored in the 
middle of the river; others were miss- 
ing. 

“ Give way I ” cried the Bajah, when 
the messenger stopped breathless, with 
nothing more to tell. “ Give way! or 
there will be nothing of Kuching left 
except ashes! ” 


I. 

“ ^HET may well say that I ought never to , 
Jl have been bom, for there seems to be no ' 
place for me in the world, and no work that | 
1 can do there.” | 

These despairing words were spoken on a 
bright spring morning in the early part of 
the fourteenth century, by a short, clumsy, 
harsh-featured, ugly boy, who was lying on 
the brow of a low ridge in the north of 
Bretagne, or Brittany, and looking gloomily | 
at the dark grey battlements of an ancient I 
castle that rose above the encircling woods 
about half a mile to his left. 

“Many have thought thus before thee, ' 
lad,” said a deep voice beside him: “ but, ' 
trust me, there is in this world of ours a ^ 
place and a work for every man living, if he | 
will but .seek it out.” i 

The boy looked up with a start; and he I 
started yet more when he saw w^ it was 
that had spoken to him. I 


THE VHKHOWtr CHAMPION. 

By David Ker. 

By his side stood a grey-haired, stern-faced 
man in full armour (for in that stormy age 
no one ever went abroad unarmed), tall and 
strongly made, but disfigured by a deformed 
shoulder and a face almost as ugly as the 
boy’s own. But, grim as he looked, there 
was a kindly look in his keen grey eyes that 
went straight to the heart of the folorn 
lad. 

“ Messire Yvon,” cried the boy passionately, 
“ if it 1^ as thou sayst, what place or work 
in life is there for me ? My brothers mock 
me, and call me ‘Bertrand le Laid’ (Ugly 
Bertrand), and shut me out from all their 
sports and pastiraes. My father himself 
hates me and wishes me dead, and gives me 
no chance to learn knightly training or win 
knightly fame ; and all because I am short 
and ill-favoured, instead of being tall and 
goodly like themselves. Is it mtj fault that I 
was bom ugly ? And yet I feel that I could 
do somewhat, had I but the chance 1 ” 

“ Sayst thou so ? ” cried the old knight, 


j eyeing him approvingly. “ Nay then, there is 
no fear of thee; for he who longs to do 
' worthy deeds, and feels that he can do them 
j when a chance shall offer, will not wait long 
I for the chance, be assured of that. As for 
I their mockery, heed it not. Even so did men 
jeer at me when I had thy years, because of 
I my crooked shoulder and uncomely face; 
and many a time have I thought (as thou 
thinkest now) that tliere was no hope and no 
place for me among men; yet here I stand 
this day a warrior and a knight, by God’s 
blessing. And such as I am shalt thou be 
one day, an thou wilt but be a man, and 
( not let thyself be discouraged by the laughter 
j of fools.” . 

“ Thinkest thou so in very deed, Messire ? 
asked the boy, somewhat more hopefully. 

I “ Ay, that do I,” said the veteran, heartily, 
“ Now hark ye, Bertrand—know’at thou 
aught of handling sword and lance, and 
reining a war-horse ? ” 

, “Oft have 1 tried, answered Ugly 





Bertrand, flushing; “ but I have none to 
teach me, and who shall say whether I do 
aright or no ? ” 

“Marry, that will I!” cried Yvon du 
Chiitelet. “ He that is willing to learn need 
never lack teachers. Come to mo when thou 
wilt, and I will teach thee all I know of that 
w’hich beseemeth a knigbl : 1 wairant thou 
wilt not be slow to learn. There is my hand 
on it.” 

The boy took the offered hand with a 
brightening face, and thus was the strange 
compact concluded. 


Six years had passed since that talk on the 
hill-top, and they had brought many changes 
along with them. “Ugly Bertrand” was 
still as ugly as ever, but the Sire du 
ChAtelet's private lessons (the secret of which 
had been so well kept that no one but their 
two selves knew* anything of it) had already 
borne abundant fruit. The lad could now 
wield the heaviest lance and the longest 
sword as well as Sir Yvon himself ; the most 
vicious horse could not throw him when he 
was once on its back; and when one day, 
after many entreaties on Bertrand’s part, the 
old knight rode against him in full charge 
with levelled spear, and failed even to shake 
him in his saddle, the young warrior felt 
prouder and happier than if he had been 
suddenly made King of France; for he now 
felt that there was something for him to do 
in the world, and that he too might defend 
his country and serve his people. 

As for his three brothel's—w'ho were now’ 
the most renowme<l tilters in the whole dis¬ 
trict—they still made fun of him behind his 
back as much as ever ; but of late they had 
become rather shy of laughing at him to his 
face, and for this there was a very good 
reason. 

A few months before this time, the three 
young cavaliers had been exercising their 
borses and arms in the castle park, and the 
eldest had exhibited to the other two a 
favourite but not very easy feat of that age, 
viz., to strike with his lance-point, while at 
full gallop, a white spot on the trunk of a 
largo tree; and the blow was dealt w’ith a 
force that snapped the shaft in the middle, 
and sent the point so deep into the wood 
that the two younger brothers, strong as 
they were, tried in vain to pull it out 
again. 

The eldest — who was a very powerful man, 
and not a little proud of his strength— 
laughed scornfully at their failure, and 
seized the broken spear in his strong hands, 
feeling sure that he would bring it out with 
one pull. But he was mistaken. Thrice did 
be tug at it w’ith all his might, and thrice 
was he forced to desist, batfled, and gasping 
for breath. 

Just then Bertrand happened to pass by, 
and saw what was going on. Without a 
word, he stepped forward and clutched the 
spear-shaft in his turn, and then, while his 
liaughty brothers stood in silent amazement 
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at his presumption in daring to think of 
doing anything which they could not, he 
I gave a mighty heave and out came the im- 
' bedded spear! 

This was the first public proof that Ber¬ 
trand had ever given of the wonderful 
strength for which he was afterwards 
I famous; but it taught the three bullies a 
lesson which they did not soon forget. It 
occurred to them all at once that If this quiet 
brother of theirs, who ha<l so long been their 
laughing-sxKk, were suddenly to get up and 
! break their heads all round (as he seemed 
quite able to do) it might be rather un¬ 
pleasant ; and from that time forth they 
thought it better to let him alone. 

nr. 

Not long after this adventure, a great 
I tournament was held in that district; and 
Bertrand’s three giant brethren (like King 
David’s brothers in the Bible) rode gallantly 
I out to join the muster, leaving their youngest 
I brother at home—for w’hat business could 
j “ Ugly Bertrand ” have at a tournament ? 

I A fine picture they made in their glittering 
armour and w’aving plumes, as they pranced 
I along the road on their splendid horses ; and 
! beside them rode their father, with his stout 
men-at-arms at his back, and his ancestral 
banner floating over his head. But the old 
Baron—who was already advanced in years, 

< and had had his full share of glory—was 
going to the tournament only to watch the 
feats of his stalwart sons, fully expecting that 
these young giants, who had never met their 
match in single combat, would carrj’ off all 
the honours of the day. 

I His sons were quite as confident as him¬ 
self ; and when the contest began, it seemed 
; as if their confidence would be fully justified. 
Every one who dared to face their lances 
was borne down, horse and man, or sent 
flying out of his saddle like a stone from a 
sling. 

At last no more challengers seemed 
inclined to come forward; and the marshal 
of the lists (who w’as no other than the great 
Duke of Bretagne himself) w’as beginning to 
think of declaring the sports ended, and 
adjudging the prize to the eldest of the three 
redoubtable brothers, when suddenly the 
I blast of a trumpet was heard from the far 
' end of the course, and a single horseman, 

' sheathed in complete armour, and with his 
helmet closed, rc^e slowly into the lists. 

! His appearance was greeted with a mur- 
1 mur of mingled wonder and amusement—and 
I certainly not without reason ; for his figure 
I was so short and square that he seemed to 
be almost as broad as he was long, and he 
rode a horse quite as clumsily shaped as 
himself. But some of the more experienced 
: lookers-on remarked that this odd horse was 
i immensely powerful, in spite of its queer 
looks, and that its rider (who sat it like a 
practised horseman) must be very strong 
I likew’ise, for the spear and shield that he 
bore were so heavy that few ordinary men 
could even have lifted them. 


Then the trumpets sounded, and the 
I heralds proclaimed that this unknown 
I champion stood ready to meet whichever 
j of the three victors might first advance 
against him. Gaston, the eldest, hearing 
I this, said to Baoul: 

“ I w aste not a good lance on yonder 
. butcher's block; go thou aud smite him 
I down.” 

Baoul rode forth with a scornful laugh ; 

I but he found it no laughing matter. 'J hey 
' met in mid lists with a tremendous crash, 
and while the stranger sat almost unshaken, 

I Sir Baoul bent back to his horse's tail, and 
was only saved from b?ing unhorsed by t'.e 
bursting of the laces of his helmet, ui>on 
I which his foeman’s lance had struck with 
' the shock of a battering-ram. 
i The crowd (which hod no love for there 
I overbearing brothers) gave a hearty cheer; 

and Olivier, the second of the three, ro<!e 
j out in turn, grinding his teeth with rage. 
But he had no better luck than Baoul. The 
stranger’s lance hit him full on the breast, 

> and, losing his stirrups, he rolled on the 
' earth amid a whirl of dust. 

“Go thou and deal w’ith him, Gaston,” 

I shouted the fierce old Baron to his eldest 
son; “ he who lets himself be beaten by an 
unknown man is no son of mine ! ” 

I Stung by the taunt. Sir Gaston threw his 
w’hole strength into the charge, and the two 
met W’ith the shock of a thunderbolt. It 
I seemed to some of the lookers-on as if Gaston 
reeled in his saddle ; but he recovered him- 
, self, and wheeled his charger for another 
course. But he was not to escape a second 
' time. The unknown champion’s spear 
struck him on the helmet and hurled him 
from his saddle as if fired out of a gun. 

This was more than the old Baron could 
bear ; and springing from his seat, he roared : 

“ Ho, there ! bring my horse, quick ! I 
myself will deal with this nameless fellow’, 

' since these good-for-nothing boys have let 
him conquer iJi^m ! ” 

“ Nay, I must not fight w’ith thee” said 
the unknown; and, opening his helmet, he 
showed to the astounded Baron the harsh 
features of his despised son. Ugly Bertrand I 

“ What, Bertrand ! ” gasped the old man ; 

I and that was all that he could saj’ for the 
moment. 

Then Sir Yvon du Chatelet (who w’as the 
only man in the secret) said with a mis¬ 
chievous smile: 

! “ Let this teach you, my worthy neighbours, 

I that it is not well to judge any man by 
j appearance, and that great deeds are done 
by a strong arm and a stout heart, not by 
comely faces and gay clothing. This youth, 

I who hath begun so well, will make all France 
hear of him ere he end.” 

I And so it was; for that despised boy 
I became the greatest man in France, and the 
most famous soldier of his time. And you 
may see to this day, in the old Breton town 
I of Dinan, the statue of an armed man, which 
' —as any child can tell you—is the monument 
of Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, Lord High 
Constable of France. 
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AGE BEEORE HONESTY. 

By M. L. White. 


(With Illustrations by J. A. Shepherd.) 
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*He admitted with pain there were faults on both sides. 
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The King of the Beasts called a great Convocation 










Mankinrl and themselves. He admitted with pain 
There were faults on both sides; hut the facts would explain 
How much of the blame lay on Man for devising 
Such weapons and traps and machines for surprising 
Their innocent selves. And to kill from a distance, 

Deluding the Dog into giving assistance. 

Is so thoroughly mean, so base, so ill-bred. 

That honour in Man must be utterly dead! 



•* It was time, thought the King.” 


It was time, thought the King, to take means for disarming 
A creature possessed of such power of harming. 

Himself would have liked to have done it by force. 

Hut mo<lern opinion condemned such a course. 

To .Man's sentiment, then, it were best to appeal. 

To his reason, his nobUssc oblige sort of feel. 

“ So, my friends,” Lion said, “ I advise that we send 
Proposals that war shall henceforth have an end; 



*' That peace and affection and brotherhood reign.” 


That peace and affection and brotherhood reign, 

And the Age called the Gold begin over again. 

Man must lay down his weapons, the forest most spare, 
And get out of the way when we’re taking the air; 

And on our side we’ll promise to alter our habits, 

And giving up prowling. 

And howling. 

And growling. 

To practise reform, and to live like—say, rabbits. 


What think ye, my Lords, and my Commons respected ? 
Let each speak in turn when he’s duly reflected! ” 

The Tiger arose with his hands in his pockets. 

His eyes gleaming bright like red lamps in their sockets. 



“The tiger arose.” 


“ Your word shall be law, 0 dread monarch,” he cried. 
Then whispered the Bear in a hasty aside. 

If Man’s such a fool as to make such a pact. 

We shall certainly gain, and he lose, by the act.” 

The Crocodile rose 
On his tender toes, 

And a tear trickled down to the end of his nose. 

“I’m delighted to think, O my friends,” he began, 

“ That henceforth we no longer shall prey upon man. 





** I’m delighted to think, O my friends.” 


The thought of the many on whom I have fed 
Has lain on heart, stomach, and conscience, like lead. 

I consider the Lion’s proposal most wise.” 

(Could there bo just a wink in his nasty green eyes ?) 

Then np and spoke the Elephant, 

His tusks were long and white, 

His eyes were very small indeed 
But twinkled in the light: 
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** 0 Lion, you are mighty wise ; 

O Tiger, you are bold 1 
0 Crocodile, you’re full of guile I 
But I know Men of old. 



They’ll sign your treaty, I’ve no doubt, 

And then they’ll turn it inside out. 

Had you written each clause 

With teeth and paws 

You had won more surely my applause. 


Should be harmed by their innocent method of playing, 
Remote from the faintest intention of slaying. 

Then Cobra and Adder 
Crept up, looking sadder 



'* My days upon eaith are numbered, you see!'’ 

Than usual; and loud hissed the Moccasin, 

“ Abracadabra I what’s this that you mock us in ? 


** All swore to 


love, honour, and cherish the Shepherd.” 



But I’ll sign if you like : it is nothing to me : 
My days upon earth are numbered, you see 1 ” 
A shake of the head 
Expressed more than he said; 

And turning away with a sorrowful air. 

He sat down on his trunk for want of a chair. 


Then Bear, Wolf, and Leopard 

All swore to love, honour, and cherish the Shepherd : 
That never a lock 
Of him or his flock 


Man’s our foe from the first, and will be so for ever. 

We never can like, love, or live with him—never 1 
While a serx)ent still crawls, while a hole has a worm in. 
He’ll destroy what he heartlessly designates ‘ vermin.’ ” 

“ 0 Snakes,” said the King, 

‘‘ It’s a terrible thing 

Such feelings to own: but—if love him you won’t— 

Hate as much as you please, but pretend that you don’t! 

Up jumped Mr. Fox. ‘‘ 0 Sire most dread. 

Though I am but a Fox, ’tis meself has a head. 
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•* We never can like, love, or live with h-m-neverl” 


** Confessed he’d been a great sinner. 


Then rose the Hyena 
Confessing he’d been a 


’’And even the magpie took oath to abstain.’ 


Great sinner of yore- 
He would do so no more. 


’•And 


The 

And 


May I never eat chicken—I mane of course daisies— 

If 1 don’t make 'um sign what your Majesty plaises ! ’* 


” Though I am but a Fox, 'tis meself has a head.” 
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Then a straw tij'htly grippin". 

The Jackdaw came tripping. 

His head cocked askew, and one bright little eye on 
The noble assembly and one on the Lion. 

He stood on one leg, and he stuck up each quill 
btiaight on end, as he promised and vowed not to kill. 


And he put on an air 
As he said, “ I declare 

I will stick to my word—till I see fit to break it: 
^Vllich is all that you mean by your treaty, I take it. 
Tine words tickle ears; but, O Lords of the Forest, ye 
All know that Age will come long before Honesty! ” 



CorrfSjjanbnrtc. 


F. SjiojnoTT. Avnv Pwiiv, niiil otiirr?.—! ' 
r>(nic ! onr rL’cciii :Ul^^^crH rejartliiigr our oM 

coloured platt-;. 

L. Tl. (looU).—Becau-c the thin?'* huvo already hoen 
(lone. 

JI. W'YXN.—The articles on violin-making areout of ■ 

jiriut in every form. | 

II. S. M.—1. A^tik'M.s 1-92 inch, a “tluiok" i.s ten 
taks, a “ truon ’’ is sixtee-u foot. For the r«^t you enu 
wait until you .uur to Coehin riiiiiu. 2. Abbot's 
Cliff tuunol is exuotly L’.'HIo yards long. I 

Asrinox.—The H on pe-mii-.s show? that they were i 
coineii not at tl)>* T.niKhui Mint, but at fUuton’s | 
Mint at Birmiu.gbiitu, j 

D.MiiilT..—^We liavo given sovoral sketches for amateur 
entertainments in our Cliristiu.as number. | 

JI. Stk.I'HKN.s. -You skidefoiiise small anim.als l»y first ' 
skinning off ns niiieh of the flesli ns you cun. mid i 
jmtting Till* re^t into cold water to souk tor a week , 
or two. I’se an enumelled iron or cnx'kery disli —a 
tl(nver-pot suucer does very well—and ffl it uji duily. | 
Tlicfslour isiiot pleasunt, s»i that the hC">t pluce to keep | 
it i.s on the roof. Cet rM of the bruin au<l tlie lilood i 
as earlv as pos>il»le, un<l you will tlius .suvo dis- j 
coloration. Kvery few dity.s take the speeiiuens out 
a»i<l wusli tlurin under the rap or syringe tlieni Avell. | 
To whiten them u.sc a very weak solution of chloride 
of lime. I 

DonoTllK.v.—1. Grace Darling live*! on the Fume i 
Islands off the coast of Ahmliumberlaiid. 2. There 
is no reconl. 

jf s. W’,—We arc unable to trace the .sheets of mono- ^ 
grams. There is a l>ook on monograms by Noel 
Humi)hrey.s, fmt it lius long Ijeen out of print. There 
are pnjbaiily otliers desigii'il for sjkiuuI trades, but j 

we have no'kn*)wUslge of them. 

A Woi:i,i>-nK .\sTnoNovKn. Write to the E<litor of > 
the “F.nglish Meedianie.'* We liuve had no such j 
article. 

B.vnoMF.TFTP..—You hud better get ^Tr. F. 'Whyinper’.s I 
book t)ti the .Vneii'id. It co.s:> h.dl-u crowm You 
ask too many rpiestioiis. 1 


E. \.—There are several tran.shitions of tiie Fddas. 
Tliei'*; is Dusf'iit'.s •* Y<mnger Kdda:" there are 
William Morris's ]H>eti<'al ver.'ioiis : there is Ijiing's 
trunslalioii of tlu* }feim>kringla ; and there arc 
Benjamin Thorjie's triiislatious ami others. Yon 
shouM also srs* Keyser's *• I'rivate Life of tlic Old 
ISorthinen,'’ and Du (.’haillu’s “ Viking .Vgc." 

D. F.\s.suawk.—I, A “muffineer" is a dwarf jH’pper- 
box s^.rt of thing, in wliieh is generally put a mix¬ 
ture of salt and pepper; but the cont'-nts vary. 
2. The inehes in whicli rainfall is measured are the 
iiiclies on tin- n gi-ter of a:i instrument e ;il--*l a ruin 
gtuigo wbicli i.s us(*d for the purpos** of measuring 
the depth of rain falling on tlie area of its re- eiver. 
and which is taken as Ixung a fair sample of the 
amount falling in the district. 

F. i.Mop.k.—W e cannot reprint, our ohl stories in the 
paper. All those yon mention are now ohtainiible in 
volume form, and having pas-ied into current literu- 
ture, arc known by liuminsls of Iroys of all ages. 

W. Gr.oocof'K.—1. Your licst plan would be to write to 
one of tlu> first class music ]iublishing tirms, like 
Metzler of Gicat Marllxirougli J^rreer, or N'ovello, 
Ewer & Co. *'f Berners Street. 2. Wl.y not join in 
uur com[>etitions ? 

Sydm'.y There arc now no free or 

a.ssistixl |)a.ssages to the Colonics. Wliat<;-vor facili¬ 
ties tliere may lie you would licar of at the Emi¬ 
grants’ Information Office, wl»i*!h is, or should be, as 
Well known as tlie Treasury. 

Taf..— 1. Mo*lelling wax generally consist.sof bX) parts 
of clear wax. 13 of Venice tur]icntine. of Iar<l, and 
72 of ])recipitated hole. It can 1 k‘ bought retuly 
niixeil at most colour shops. 2. When casting in 
7 )la.st*‘r of I’ari.s, if you touch the air bubbles with 
the tip of a earner hair brush you will get rid of 
them. 3. .S(pu'e70 w.ux is made of four ounces of 
flour, an ounce of beeswax, .an ounce of raw linseed 
oil, ami a little rouge ; it i.s ustsl as a mould for small 
plaster c.asts. 

SwiMMlNU IN' FiiFAU Watf.u (GavirO.—No. it does not 
tend to weaken, only that fre.-!i water is not sn 
buoyant a.- salt to swim in ; it is therefore more 
fatiguing. 


WAr.vATTA. F.Tf .—]. You can .get the papcT off the 
jiicturfs with a warm flat-iron. If yon have only a 
low Spits to deal with, you will find that a we* 
]K>cker-hundkcrcliiof will remove tJicm. Thocolours. 
Ill ing mixed with oil, arc not sjioilt by wot. 2. 
our sail plan frequently referred to. 3. The Areli- 
bithop of Canterbury. There is no such iKTSon a-’ 
“the Frime Minister" kiiuwii in the list of pri>ce- 
deiicy. ’J'lic ord.T i.s, the Sovereign, then the Prince 

of Wales, then the Siver.-ign’s young**r .s<in8, then 
the Sovereign'.s grandsons, then the Arelibi-shop, thim 
tlie Dird Chancellor, tlien the Archbishop of 'Vork. 
then till' Lord Bre-ideiit of the Council, the lAinl 
I'livy Seal, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the Earl 
^Iar.>hal, etc., etc. 

r. Lisovski. The‘*Ma.st<T of the PheH" was in th.e 
timtb Volume. “A Marvellous Conf|Uest’’ ami 
“Allrift ill the Pacific ” were in the eleventh. 

I Fi.YINU Dt'TCUMAX.—TIic article descriptive of “Piio- 
I togiapliiiig the Dutchman’’ was in the April l>ai''. 
for IM'.IL It is still in [irint. 

Hf.vuy.— 1. The th.i-tle walking-stick doe.s not come 
from the thistle. It is really the stem of the mullein 
I f/inpfiix). Curiously enough, the tea.-el 

I .stick is the stem of the teasel. Both of these .stick- 
j are generally use<l in sniishadcs. 2. Sticks lure geue- 
I rally straightened in hot sand. 

I Cock ano TIk.v (R. F-vansF—It was most likely at hi« 
j reipiest he was so pecked. Tlie head is often held 
down to be iieckeil. Fact it i.s itehiness-u kind 
' of eczema. C-s.'.Sanita.s ointment. Take him awa\ 
for a time from the hens. 

To .'^I'FFFUKn.—Tlie compound gall ointment and <a 
mild laxative. They ari^e principally from liver 
disturbaii(;«\ 

Feurkts ( W. Tavlor),—What is called distemper i-' 
i gem-rally a Itad' cold. Give dry lx•dd!n^^ plenty of 
liirlit. and more stimulating diet. No lUiimal suffer^ 
1 more ill-treatment at fanciers’ hanSs than tlie 

I feri'et. 

I Wkak-k\! 11) (J. C.) -Yes, join the* gymnasium. 

.'Sirring so much and having 3o little .?xerciso is the 
[ cause. 






AiicuiE McKenzie, the young nor’-wester. 



" How kind the good God is ! ” 

By J. Macdonald Oxley, 

Author of'* Up Among the /ee-Floet” “ The Chore~Bog 
of Camp Kippeua^" etc.^ etc. 

CHAPTER X.—THE RETURN IN TRIUMPH. 

A rchie’s cry was echoed by a groan of horror 
from his father. Ejaculating a prayer for 
divine help, the factor levelled his gun and fired. 
But in his haste he aimed too high, and the bullet 
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did the moose no more serious damage 
than to pierce a hole through one of his | 
mighty antlers, causing him to shake his 
he^ a moment, and then continue his 
course. 

So impetuous was his onset that he 
could not check it when he came to 
Archie’s prostrate form, and planting his 
hoofs upon the boy’s back he lumbered 
heavily past. In this piece of good 
fortune lay Archie’s salvation. By a 
tremendous effort he regained bis feet, 
and ere the bull, finding out his mistake, 
could wheel about and renew the charge, 
he had dodged round to the other side of 
a stout birch that pro^^dentially stood 
near. 

In the meantime Akaitchko, intent as 
he was upon bagging the whole herd, had 
become aware of Archie’s peril, and 
hastened to the rescue. It was well, not 
only for Archie, but for his father, that 
the old Indian appealed when he did, for 
the latter, determined to aid his son at all 
hazards, and knowing there was no time 
to reload, had dashed down his gun, and, 
drawing his hunting-knife, rushed reck¬ 
lessly upon the moose with that inade¬ 
quate weapon. 

Seeing Akaitchko approaching from 
the other side, Mr. McKenzie stopped, 
and shouted: 

“ Fire! for mercy’s sake, fire 1 ” 

Akaitchko did not need to be urged. 
He was only waiting for the chance to 
take such aim as would make one bullet 
do the work. The next moment the 
chance came. As the great creature 
circled about the tree, striking it fiercely 
with his antlers in his blind fury, he pre¬ 
sented his full side to the Indian. 
Instantly the levelled gun spoke, the 
bullet went swift and straight to its mark 
just beliind the moose’s fore-shoulder, and 
' uttering an aw'fiil sound, half groan, half 
roar, he dashed his head against the tree 
and fell over in the snow, upon whose 
spotless white his life blood soon made 
ruddy stains. 

The moment he fell Archie forgot his 
terror, and, springing out from behind the 
birch, stood over his prostrate foe, crying 
exultingly: 

“ Turn about is feir play. You trod 
on pie, now I’ll tread on you.” 

The fallen giant of the forest, as if stung 
by the taunt, made a desperate effort to 
regain his feet, but all in vain. His 
power to harm was gone, and with a 
deep sigh he laid down his head and 
expired. 

“ Ah! him big moose,” exclaimed 
Akaitchko, admiringly, as with his eye 
he measured the magnificent proportions 
of the animal. He was indeed a monster. 
Mr. McKenzie in all his experience had 
never seen a grander specimen. He 
could not have stood less than twenty 
hands in height, nor turned the scale at 
much under two thousand pounds, while 
the branching antlers that so royally 
adorned his massive head w’ere full six 
feet from tip to tip 

“ Next to my joy at your fortunate 
escape, Archie dear, is my satisfaction at 
securing so splendid a moose,” said Mr. 
McKenzie, ” and it is you, my good 
Akaitchko, that I have to thank for both. 
Trust me I’ll not forget how much I owe 
you.” 

The old Indian’s eyes gleamed with 
pleasure at the factor’s words, but his 


only reply was a kind of pleased grunt as 
he bent over the moose, and began the 
work of cutting it up. 

Leaving him to finish this task Mr. 
McKenzie and Archie hurried back to the 
moose-yard, to find that there was nothing 
left for them to do except assist in the 
final operations. Barring a few, not more 
than a’ score altogether, which had 
followed the lead of the big bull, and 
broken through the fatal circle, the entire ! 
herd had been bagged. A grander day’s | 
work could not be conceived. On the 1 
trampled and stained snow before them 
the hunters had a sufficient store of de¬ 
licious venison to carry the fort safely 
through the remainder of the winter, and 
well on into the spring. No more fear of 
famine now. Tired and hungry as the 
men were, they could not settle down to 
work until they had executed a dance of 
triumph over their Mien victims, and 
hugged one another all round by way of 
expressing their exuberant joy. 

For the business of turning the moose 
into meat Archie had no hankering. On 
the contrary he was particularly anxious 
to see as little of it as possible. Yet he 
did not like to be idling about when all 
the others were working like beavers. 
Happy thought. There was something 
he co^d do. 

“ Father, hadn’t I better go back to the 
men we left in charge of the toboggans, 
and tell them to come along?” he sug¬ 
gested. 

*‘A capital idea, my lad,” said the 
factor; ‘‘ if you don’t mind going through 
the woods alone.” 

“Of course I don’t,” replied Archie, 
with a superior smile. “ There’s nothing 
in these woods to harm me. So come 
along, Edaiye; off we go.” And away he 
went, stepping swiftly over the snow¬ 
drifts, until he vanished behind a ridge. 

His route was plain enough, for all he 
had to do was to follow the marks of the 
snow-shoes back to their starting point 
on the bank of the river, and the distance 
being not more than two miles he accom¬ 
plished it in less than half an hour. 

He found the two men sitting beside a 
little fire, and almost wild with impatience 
and curiosity. They had heard the re¬ 
ports of the guns, sounding faintly through 
the still air of the forest like the popping 
of corks from distant bottles, and they 
knew that there must be exciting work in 
progress. As soon as Archie caught sight 
of them he took off his cap and waved it 
I in the air, shouting: 

“ Hurrah 1 Hiurah I We’ve killed a 
hundred! Hurrah I ” 

“ Killed a hundred what ? ” they cried. 

“A hundred moose,” he answered. 
“ Come along. Hurry up and help them. 
There’s any amount of work to be done.” 

The men did not need much hurrying 
up. Gathering everything together, they 
hastened to join their comrades, Archie 
helping by dragging two of the toboggans 
as his share. They were heavily loaded 
and could not go very fast, but the pros¬ 
pect of such a dinner as they had not 
enjoyed for many a day kept them from 
getting weary, and in good time they 
reached the scene of the hunt. 

On their way thither they noticed grey 
shadows flitting silently through the 
woods to right and left, and at intervals 
a wild weird howl broke in upon the 
stillness. The wolves had scented the 


slaughter, and were assembling for a 
feast. Clearly there would be need of 
watchers at the camp that night. 

As soon as he rejomed his father Archie 
reported having seen the wolves. Indeed, 
while he was speaking there came a howl 
that told its own story from the top of 
the ridge to the right. 

“ Just what I expected,” said the factor. 

“ If we want to keep what we have got 
we’ll have to fight those grey pirates for 
it. But I don’t think we need be afiraid 
of them.” 

Archie did not at all like the idea of 
being surrounded by wolves. They were 
a long distance from the fort. They had 
but a few rounds of ammunition apiece, 
and, loaded as the toboggans would be 
with the precious meat, it was bound to 
be slow work getting home. Boylike, he 
felt much more disturbed at the idea of a 
danger that might continue day after day 
than of a peril which, though far more 
serious, would, for better or worse, be 
over in a few minutes. The object of 
their expedition having been so fully 
accomplished, he was impatient to be 
back at the fort, and to see his mother 
and sister enjoying the juicy venison that 
would be brought them. 

“ Bother the wolves! ” he exclaimed, in 
a fretful tone. “Why can’t they leave 
us alone ? If they want moose-meat let 
them kill it for themselves, and not come 
sneaking round us watching for the first 
chance to steal what we’ve had so much 
trouble to get.” 

The factor laughed quietly. “It’s not 
the way with wolves to consult one’s 
feelings, Archie. They prefer follow’ing 
their owm sweet will. But we’ll do our 
best to disappoint them this time, won’t 
we, laddie ? ” 

“I hope so, father,” replied Archie, 
despondently. Then after a pause he 
added, “ Oh! how I wish we were safe 
home again! ” 

“ My poor boy,” said Mr. McKenzie, 
putting his arm about him tenderly, “I 
don’t wonder you say so. You must be 
very tired of tWs, and greatly in need of 
a rest. I’m thinking I was right in want¬ 
ing you to bide at home.” 

The fact of the matter w’bs that as to 
both mind and body Archie was in a very 
run down condition. The meagre fare, 
the continuous travelling, the stress and 
strain of the moose-hunt, had completely 
exhausted him, and, big boy as he was, he 
thought with inexpressible longing of his 
comfortable home and his beloved mother, 
and in the bottom of his heart wished that 
he had not left them to go upon this 
expedition. He would have given any¬ 
thing to be lying on the floor before the 
fire, with his head resting in his mother’s 
lap, and her soft brown hand gently 
stroking his forehead as she loved so to 
do. Oh 1 that dreadful distance of bleak, 
snow-covered wilderness. How could he 
be patient until the long journey was 
over ? And tben the wolves! Was 
there no getting rid of them ? 

But he had to keep these thoughts to 
himself, for everybody was too busy' 
cutting up the moose and packing the 
meat snugly into the hides for transporta¬ 
tion to the fort, to pay attention to 
anything else. It was not a particularly 
pleasant employment, and so Archie went 
off to the top of the ridge to see how 
many wolves were gathering. Sure 



enough there they were, skulking about 
among tlie trees in ever increasing 
numbers. How he longed for some 
magic power, something more deadly 
than the best aimed bullet or arrow, 
wherewith to destroy the miserable 
bmU's! 

The men’s work was but half done when 
night came and put a stop to it, so all 
hands turned to and cut an immense 
(juantity of wood, with which a circle of 
tire was built about the camp, and then 
two-thirds of the men slept, while the 
other third kept watch. 

Tired as he felt, Archie at first found it 
hard to get to sleep. The wolves drew as 
near to the fire as they dared, and, sitting 
upon their haunches, howled so dolehUly 
and persistently that every now’ and then 
those on watch, losing all patience, would 
snat<*h up burning bramls and charge 
upon the unwelcome chorus, causing a 
temporary panic amongst them, and 
securing silence for a w hile. At length, 
during one of tliesc lulls he droppe<l off, 
and did not waken until broad daybreak. 

That moniing the work was finished. 
All the meat that could not be taken was 
slung high in the trees out of the wolves’ 
reach, in order that if necessary a second 
trip might be made for it, and by mid-day 
the party started upon its return journey 
with nearly three thousand pounds of 
venison stowed carefully upon the tobog¬ 
gans. Heavily loaded though they w’ere, 
tliey hoped to be no longer getting buck 
than they were coming down, because, 
writh strength sustained by abundant food, 
tliey would be capable of much greater 
exertion. 

Greatly to their joy and comfort the 
fine weather continued unbroken, and as 
no more snow fell they had the advantage 
of the path broken on their way down. 
The wolves foUowed them day by day and 
refused to be frightened away. Every 
now and then one would be shot just 
to let the pack understand that the 
hunters w'ere not to be trifled with. But 
this had no effect upon the others. They 
just paused long enough to eat up their 
stricken comrade, and then continued the 
pursuit. It was fortimate for the heavily 
laden hunters that they w’ere passing 
through a well wooded country, which 
afforded them the means of keeping up 
big fires every night, or assuredly neither 
they nor their treasure would ever have 
reached Fort Chipewyan. 

Archie found the constant presence 
of these tormentors very trying. If he 
could only have waged war upon tliem 
with powder and bullet he would not 
have minded half so much. But it was 
the leaving them alone that bothered 
him. It seemed to him like sitting still 
and allowing yourself to be freely bitten 
by mosquitoes without as much as raising 
your hand to brush them off. Yet there 
was no other alternative. However, the 
longest journey, os weU as the longest 
night, has an end, and with the fort 
drawing nearer and nearer, his depressed 
spirits began to assert their elasticity. 

The closer he got to home the more 
absurd the conduct of the creatures 
seemed. WTiat a finitless cliaso was 
theirs. He almost pitied them os he 
thought of the profound disgust they 
would feel when the last toboggan passed 
through the gate, and the heavy door 
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shut them out contemptuous!}^ in the 
cold. 

On the twelfth day from their setting 
out the eyes of the wearied hunters were 
gbuldened by the waUs of Fort (’hipewyan 
coming into view’, the one dark patch 
amid the universal white. They luilted 
for a moment to send up a clieer, for 
powder was too precious to be expended 
hi a feu de joic, and then pressed eagerly 
forward. Ere the van of the procession 
reached the gate the whole garrison 
poured forth to welcome it. and the air 
was filled W’ith cries of joy and hearty 
greetings in English, French, and Chipe¬ 
wyan, as the w’ives and children gathered 
about tlie dear ones whoso return hati 
been so anxiously awaited. Never before 
in the history of the fort had such a scene 
been witnessed. All were included in the 
rejoicing, for the success of the expedition 
meant the rescue of all from the dreadful 
possibility of death by famine. 

As soon as he could, the factor withdrew j 
to his own quarters, and with Virginie 
and Hose-Marie for small but sufficient 
audience, and Archie as prompter, pro- | 
ceeded to relate the events of the trip, | 
the dew’y eyes, trembling lips, and 
changing cheeks of his listeners sho\vlng 
how deeply the story stirred them. I 
When he told of Archie’s narrow escape, i 
Mrs. McKenzie threw her arms about I 
her son, and pressing him to her heart, ‘ 
lifted her eyes upward as she mur¬ 
mured : 

**How kind the good God is! He | 
heard my prayers for my boy, and kept , 
him safe. What would I have done if j 
that dreadful moose had crushed him to | 
death ? ’* and she shuddered at the very 
thought. I 

In the comforts of home Archie soon i 
forgot all his tribulations while on the 
expedition, and retained but one regret, • 
namely, that he had not been able to kill I 
more of those 'scoundrelly wolves. He , 
found great enjo}’ment in relating his 
adventures to Sawtloulai and the other 
boys. They were of course eager for 
every detail, and if in his desire to satisfy 
their interest he added sundry embel¬ 
lishments to the narrative—why, what 
boy would not have been tempted to do 
the same imder similar circumstances? 
The fact of the matter w’as, he rejoiced in 
the prestige which the fact of his being 
the only boy in the party naturally gave 
him. The older he grew the stronger 
became his thirst for leadership. He 
could not brook the idea of any other boy 
at the fort being his match in anything, 
and the more complete and unquestioned 
his supremacy stood the better he was 
pleased. His position ns the Victor’s son 
was of course verj’ much in his favour. 
Indeed, lAit for tliis he might have had 
more serious opposition than he had in 
the various contests of skill and strength j 
that were often taking place. His com- ! 
petitors naturally shrank from doing their 
best against him lest they might incur I 
his ill-wUl, and from this cause he some¬ 
times won victories that might have been 
defeats. 

The result of all this was the develop¬ 
ment of a consequential, patronising 
manner that W’as much to be regretted, 
and of which the tw’o junior clerks, 
Stewart and McGillvray, were especially 
conscious. It irritated them exceedingly, 
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and caused them to cherish in their hearts 
a vigorous desire to “ take the young cub 
down a peg or two ” at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. The factor was not unaware of 
this foiling on his son’s part, but thought 
it well to say nothing about it. 

“ The lad's young, and if he sticks out 
his horns too far he’ll learn by plenty 
of hard knocks to haul them in again. 
Doubtless I was just as foolish myself at 
his years.” 

If the truth must be told, Mr. McKenzie 
was just a wee bit open to the same cluirge, 
even at his mature years. He too had 
been for many years wont to liave pretty 
much liis own way in his little domain 
in the heart of the Canadian wilderness, 
and, much as Mr. Wentzel, the next in 
command, loved and respected him, he 
could not help sometimes wishing that 
his chief had not quite so good an opi¬ 
nion of himself or such unshaken con¬ 
fidence in his ow’ii judgment. But there 
are spots on the sun, they say, and the 
McKenzies, father and son, had no more 
than their share of human frailty, to 
which it would not have been necessary 
to make any reference but for its bearing, 
as far as concerned one of them at least, 
upon forthcoming events. 

After the excitement occasioned by the. 
return of the hunters had subsided, life 
went on very quietly at the fort. Al¬ 
though sufficient meat had been brought 
in to last, with strict economy, until the 
spring, Mr. McKenzie thought it well to 
send off a party for what had been left 
hung up in the trees. Accordingly, the 
men w’ho had remained in the fort, with 
Akaitcliko as guide, were despatched, 
imder the command of Mr. Stewart, to do 
this work. Sawtloulai, much to his ioy, 
was permitted to accompany his fatner, 
and, far better provisioned than the first 
party had been, the second expedition 
started gaily southward. They were gone 
only ten days, and had a very quiet time 
of it, except when the wolves sat roimd 
and howled them to sleep. They found 
the meat untouched and in perfect con¬ 
dition, and brought back nearly as much 
as the others had done. This second 
supply removed all necessity for short 
rations, and plenty reigned where famine 
had threatened. 

Spring is a very laggard comer to Lake 
Athabasca. Not until April does the air 
grow really warm and the snow show 
signs of melting. Only one very new to 
the country would ever think of hunting 
for May flowers in the month their name 
suggests. May, indeed, is more a month 
of mud and slush than anything else. The 
hills are streaming with w’ater, the hollows 
are turned into ponds, the brooks into 
torrents. There is absolutely nothing to 
be done but to wait for the world around 
you to dry up. 

This was the time of year that Archie 
found hard to get tlirough. It was so 
fine overliead that staying indoors seemed 
out of the question, but then it was so 
wretched under foot that one could da 
nothing when out. 

The days therefore dragged heavily, 
and he looked forward W’ith much im¬ 
patience to the coming of summer in 
earnest, when everything was possible, 
and each long day might be filled with 
enterprise and achievement. 

{To boXondHtud,) 
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THE VOYAGE OE THE “ BOADICEA.” 


By Geo. B. Perry, 

Author of “ Uncle Peter's Trust," "Corporal Bruce," etc. 


T he two boys, thus strangely reunited, 
made a queer appearance on the 
deck of the Boadicea. 

In spite of Jim’s earnest efforts at reef¬ 
ing and clewing up the expansive shirt 
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boy resembled “a railway sandwich, all 
bread and precious little meat.” 

Walter’s attire was more classical—or ' 
primitive — and much more comfortable. | 
He was comparatively imimpeded in his | 


Athens, which title, with true Bostonese 
modesty, has been transferred from Edin¬ 
burgh to the Hub. 

Fortunately, the weather was very 
mild, and but little hardship was likely to 



and trousers, there seemed imminent 
danger that the boy would be lost in 
them. 

The cook, who discussed Jim’s appear¬ 
ance with the steward, declared that the 


“ Where did you come from ? ”— (Se: paje 676). 

movements, and had he known enough 
might have made some fun out of it by 
stalking round as a Bed Indian, or, by 
arranging his robe in classical style, have 
passed as a Greek from the modern 


result while it lasted. As 
far as Jim was concerned, 
he was so near to primitive 
barbarism in his general 
make-up, that he considered 
clothing as necessary only 
in winter and as a special 
privilege in summer of the 
“ swells ” ; while Walter, 
more delicately nurtured, 
W’as by no means free from 
that healthy taint of sava¬ 
gery, conmion to all bright 
boys, w'hich regards tight 
fitting vestments as an in¬ 
cumbrance to be discarded 
at the first chance. 

It w^as hard to tell which 
of the two boj"8 most ap¬ 
pealed to Captain Bobie’s 
sensibilities. The little 
fellow whom he had nursed 
back to life seemed in everj’ 
way w orthy of the care be¬ 
stowed upon him, and the 
fatherly heart of the brave 
skipper already had a w'arm 
place in it for the little waif thrust upon 
his care. 

Yet the sterling qualities of the other 
wharf rat though he was—no less im¬ 
pressed him. Sailors of all men appre- 
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date courage, and wljon this quality, as 
in the case of Jim, was united to a rare 
unselfishness, it appealed to the generosity 
which, no h‘ss than courage, is a part of 
the true sailor’s character. 

The first few words that passed between 
the boys convinced the capti\in that tlie 
little outcast had stowed himself away on ' 
the Jioadicra solely for the purpi.'.o of ' 
protecting his little companion and being 
near to him. He noticed that Jim 
adopted a patronising tone to ^Valter, as 
if he were his natural protector, as 
indeed, according to his light, he had 
been. 

Ih'uno had followed Walter to tlie deck, 
and, while well dis])osi'd toward Jim on 
general i)rinciples, refused to yield his 
trust to him fully. Evidently he luid a soft 
place in his doggish heart for boys—all dogs 
have, as all dec’cnt boys have for dogs — 
and s(j he permitted Jim to fondle tlie 
pale-faced little Yankee hoy, and to 
assume a sort of proprietorshii) over him, 
while he (llruno) sat down betwet'ii them 
as if he had an e<puU share in the whole 
business. 

Captain Kobie, leaning over the bridge, 
quietly beckoned to Wade : ' 

“ That’s a precious trio,” lie said with 
a twinkle in his eye ; “ the dog is as much 
of a boy as either of the two. Tliere’ll be 
many a prank on this ship before she 
reaches Boston, or my name’s not 
Rohie.” ' 

It was worth going miles to see how 
the weather-beaten faces of the two old 
seamen lighted up at tlie sight of the two 
hoys, and to note the intense interest , 
manifested in their welfare. ' 

The proverb that listeners never hear 
good of themselves was scarcely justified 
in this Instance. j 

“Greeny,” said Jim, “you’re in luck. 
In fact, both of us is. Yen I told you as 
you couldn’t hexpect vine and valniits for | 
dessert, or even halmonds and figs, I j 
didn’t think as you could ’ave ’em all, or 
that stewards vould vait on you, hexcept 
vith a rope’s end. The skipper’s a jollj’ 
old swell, ain’t he ? ” 

To bo a swell in Jim’s vocabulary ' 
represented the summit of human ambi¬ 
tion and admiration. ! 

“ He is, indeed, very kind,” murmured I 
Walter, gratefully. I 

“ Werry kind ! Hi should say he vos ! 
Vy, I thort as he’d rope’s end me just for ^ 
the fun of T, and keep me on bread and j 
vorter for the v’y’ge. I didn’t mind that, | 
Softy. I’m used to bread and vorter— 
oftentimes vithout bread—and a rope’s | 
bending comes nat’ral to fellers like | 
me.” 

“ Did your father beat j’ou, Jun ? ” 
asked Walter, the recollection of his own 
gentle and affectionate parents coming to 
him just then with keen force. 

“ Everybody did,” said Jim, compre- | 
hensively, “ and p’r’aps he vos among ’em. ■ 
Some say as he vos shipped on a v’y'ge 
to Sierra Leone and died there of the 1 
fever. Others told me as he vorked , 
around the docks long enough t-o got i 
money to drink ; and one old voman sfiid | 
she knowed my mother, but I never 
did.” 

“ Never knew your mother! ” exclaimed j 
Walter. “ Oh, poor Jim ! ” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said 
Jim, indifferently. “ The old voman said I 
as how- it vos no great loss, and p'raps it ^ 


vom’t. She used to say as she vouldn’t 
slied many tears if I vent too, for I vorn’t 
no use to nobody. 

” Then Bill ^lurray, he says to mo one 
day, says ho : ‘ 1 ’card a big swell, wlioso 
’oss 1 was ’oldiiig one day, say as tlu‘>o 
wdiarf rats gi'owa d up from tlu* dock mud.’ 

I R’pos(* they do; any way they often goes ' 
back to it. I’ve S('en ’em fished up, 
looking so vite ven they vos washed, and 
as if they vosn’t drowiub d, hut honly 
hasle('p, vith no hobbies to vtilve ’em up 
and kick ’em on to another place.” 

“ Poor Jim ! ” replied Walter, sooth- i 
ingly. 

” Oh,that‘sallright,”said Jim,defiantly. 
Someliow or other he never seemed to 
understand sympathy and kindness, or 
was afraid of being considered a “ softy ” 
himself. “ I halways got halong some¬ 
how, and if I could only keep at sea now 
I’m here, it vould be prime, vouldn’t 
it ? ” 

Walter had his own reasons for being 
grateful, but he had not such special 
cause as Jim; nor did the possibilities of 
good food or a comfortable place to sleep 
in .seem to him to represent positive 
luxury. At any rate, he tliought it would 
be ungrateful to say so, after their experi¬ 
ences, so he turnecl the subject by asking 
how' Jim came to “ engage a pas.sage on 
the Boadicen ” after all. 

There was a little spice of fun in tlie 
question as put hy Waller. His eyes 
were opening gi-adiially, and he better 
understood the language used by Jim on 
their first meeting at Liverpool. 

Jim fully realised the sarcasm in¬ 
volved in the question, and something 
of his old manner returned to him as 
he said : 

“ Greeny, ven I told you as ’ow my ; 
relations with Ca])tain Kobie vos some- 
w'hat strained, and ’ow I vonce tried to 
hengage a passige, I thort as ’ow you’d 
graduvally tumble to tlie facts ; but you 
vos such a precious greeny that you took 
all I said for gospel. I ditlri’t tell no lies, 
as you vill see ven tlie case is hexplained. 
Then you vos so hafraid to be left halone ; 
under the bunks that liafter I left you 
Friday night I talked the matter hover 
vith Valight Joe. . 

“ Joe hup and says as ’ow I vos bring- I 
ing hextra responsibil’ties cn the firm, 
vich in hour hembarrassed condition it 
vos not ekival to. Vot he meant vos,” i 
explained the wharf rat to the jiro- ! 
fessor’s son, “ tliat ve ’ad no money to j 
father any vun else’s horphans but our | 
hown. ; 

“ Then I says as ’ow I shall try to go i 
to America too, and Valight Joe and me ! 
dissolved partnership. It vos heasy to do | 
it; there vorn’t no bassets, no stock, and 
no debts. So he took all there vos, and 
I vent down to i\\Q Boadiissij. 

“ I tried to get into the fo’ks’le, hut 
somehow there vos halways some preslius 
Paddy Vester or hofficer haroimd, and 
I see the mate searching the ship, an’ 
dodged in so that I could ’ide in the 
bimkers after he got through. I shouldn’t 
ha’ come bout at all, Greeny, hut I vos 
hafraid that you vos sick or maybe dead, 
and so I got hup as soon a.s I could. Ven 
I sees you hall halive aud kicking I felt 
as though they could pitch me overboard 
if tliey vanted to. Now tell me 'ow you 
got halong.” 

There was very little for Walter to tell 
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except that with which tlie reader is well 
acquainted already, and the steward inter¬ 
posed with the suggestion that Walter 
iuul been long enough on the dock in his 
present lightly clad condition. Tlie boys 
parted with many regrets, and just a litth; 
misgiving on Jim’s pjirt a.s to wliat the 
future had in store for him. 

Tho little doubt soon gave way to an 
easy confidence tliat nothing very serious 
could happen to disturb tlie present 
pleasant i»r()sj)ect. 

Having safely disposed of Walter, the 
steward once more appeared and hcckoned 
to ♦Jim, who followed as promptly as hi-; 
ball(K)ii-like garments would permit. 

Tliere never was such a cosy, pleasant- 
looking place to be seen as that steward’s 
jiantry. It didn’t seem as if it were pos¬ 
sible for one to move round in it, but 
tliere were two men as Inisy as bees inside. 
And there were rows of securely fastened 
dinner and dessert plates and dislies, all 
\vith the picture of the Boadicca and her 
name encircled by a border patterned 
after a rope, and a reefing knot at the 
end. 

Then there were the silver-plated dish 
covers and cruets, that gli.stened almost 
enough to dazzle the hoy’s eyes, and in 
the curves of which he could see his own 
sharp little face, with the wolfi.sh gleam 
of hunger in tho eyes. 

He stared so strangely at these utensils 
that one might have almost doubted Ids 
acquaintance with the Dock Board dinner. 
But what was that look of interest as 
compared to the rapt devotion with which 
Jim gazed at a noble sirloin of beef, from 
which the steward was cutting great slices, 
and which sent up a smell tliat was posi¬ 
tively maddening to the half-starved but 
patient little wharf rat! 

The steward saw him, and he would 
have been a duller man than he was had he 
failed to interpret the look whicli the boy 
cast on the beef. He promptly sliced olf 
a piece of bread, and placing a generous 
cutting of the beef thereon, passed it to 
the boy. 

Jim looked at it for a moment. It 
seemed impossible that such good luck 
could be his ; but the sharp words of the 
steward recalled his wits. 

“ Is it forme, sir ? ” he asked at length ; 
and there was a pitiful look of longing, 
and yet incredulity, in his eye. 

“ Of course it is. Dt n’t stand there 
like a young fool! Hurry off and eat it 
somewhere! ” 

Jim took the sandwich with the mo.^t 
fervent “thankye ” that had ever greeted 
the steward’s ears. Then he went out in 
the alley-way, and with a heartfelt “ Oh, 
my heye, ain’t this preslius luck! ” 
which was a thanksgiving, a grace be¬ 
fore meat, and a bene<iietion on the 
steward all in one, he wasted no further 
time. 

His surprise had dimmished, but not 
his deep tliankfiiluess, when he was called 
upon to eat after tho .sliip’s company had 
been served. No happier subject of Her 
^Majesty Queen Victoria slept under the 
flag that night than lanky Jim. He wa.s 
given a bunk in tho second steward’s 
room, and closed his eyes with a thorough 
conviction tliat his lines had fallen in 
pleasant places, and that a rope’s ending 
was a small price to pay for such glorious 
privileges. 


(Tl' be coutinueii.) 
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JUST LIKE JACK: 

A STORY OF THE BRINE AND THE BREEZE. 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., b.n., 

Author of “ The CruUe of the Snowbird'' “ Our Home in the Silver Weitt." etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—BOUND FOR 

“ ^Hjlook, look,Zach! ” cried Jack Ross, 

Vy pointing seawards. “ Yonder at 
anchor lies luy dear old ship, the Va- 
lorovs." 

It was true; there, broadside on to 
the shore, for the tide was making fast, 
and looking so home-like to Jack’s way of 
thinking, lay the sturdy old paddle-wheel 
man-o’-war. 

“Bound for England,” said a bumboat 
man who had heard Jack’s exclamation. 
“ Sails day after to-morrow, sir. Be 
pleased to take you off, sir. She’s got up 
to the nines, you see.” 

“ Not at present—thanks.” 

The Valorous was up “to the nines,” 
as the boatman expressed it. Her hull 
never looked blacker, her rows of ham¬ 
mocks never more snow-white, even her 
funnel had been newly painted and her 
masts scraped, and slie was everywhere 
taut and trim, lying low in the water, 
with the great white ensign almost drooping 
on the blue sea. No wonder Jack’s heart 
went right forth to her there and then. 

He could see, too, the heads and 
shoulders of the officers as they walked 
rapidly uji and down the quarter-deck, and 
even the red jacket of Reade,the lieutenant 
of marines. 

“Zach,” said Jack Boss, “let us as¬ 
tonish the Valourites. Let us go right off. 
Our ship has been reported lost, you know, 
and you and I are supposed to be killed 
and eaten ages ago. Come, Zach, let us 
rise from the dead. Don’t look at your 
clothes, ray dear friend, they’re lovely. 
Besides, they are all gentlemen in the 
Valorous.” 

“I’m in,” said Zach. “But I wasn’t 
thinkin’ about my own clothes, but yourn. 
Jack. Those dungarees and that serge 
jacket ain’t hardly sootable for a British 
man-o’-war. No more isn’t that broad 
banana hat.” 

“ Zach, I’m going as I am. I’m risen 
from the dead. Hurrah I ” 

Just then a warrant officer touched Jock 
on the shoulder, and he looked quickly 
round. 

“ Why, Dickenson! ” 

“Yes, sir; nobody else. Let me be 
the first to welcome you—back from the 
dead. Our warrant officers’ boat’s just 
going to shove off, and if you and your 
friend—Captain Washington I think—At 
your service, sir—w’dn’t mind a seat in 
the stern sheets-” 

“ Delighted, I’m sure,” cried Jack, shak¬ 
ing the honest fellow heartily by the hand. 
“ But you’ve been promoted ? ” 

“Ay, sir, I’m full-blown bo’s’n now. 
But no more rum for me. Never no 
more.” 

Jack Skye was dancing joyfully round 
and round the blue-jackets, who were now 
dropping down towards the pier fast and 
thick. And w hile they smiled and saluted 
our hero, I am sure they were equally 
pleased to see Jack Skye. 

When tlie two Jacks and Zach got on 
board, and yomig Ross saluted first the 
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ship and then the officers, there was just 
a moment or tw'o of acute surprise, then 
the hearty welcome accorded to these three 
long-lost sailors was something for our 
Jack to remember for ever and a day. 

Even Captain ScuUamore came up and 
shook Jack heartily by the hand. 

Then came Dr. Grant. Just the same 
old rough, red-faced Dr. Grant; the same 
kindly manner, the old merry twinkle 
roimd his eyes. Dr. Donald—always 
rather serious—was here too, and last, but 
not least, Reade, the red marine, with his 
everlasting camera under his arm. 

“ Hurrah for a shot 1 ” cried this merry 
marine. “ Luckily, Jack Skye has gone 
forward, so my legs are safe. Stand back 
a little, gentlemen. Captain Zach, just as 
you are. Steady, Jack Ross.” Click 1 

“ That’s got them. As they returned 
from the Cannibal Islands ! ” 

“ Where is ray friend Jerry ? ” 

“ Oh,” said Dr. Grant, “ he’s gone fora 
walk. Strike right away to the left when 
you go on shore, and up through that 
geranium-covered hill; you are bound to 
meet him.” 

“ And now,” said Captain ScuUamore, 
“ go back as soon as you can to Cape Town. 
Get fitted with a decent suit of toggery, 
and sail home with ns.” 

“ Oh, thank you, sir,” cried Jack Ross. 
Then he turned to Zach. “ You won’t 
mind, wiU you’?” ho said, with a rising 
lump in his throat. 

“ I'U mind considerable,” said Zach; 
“ but go ye must, Jack, and I’m just going 
to live in hopes that we’U meet again.” 

Then Jack and his friend were invited 
down to the ward-room to talk for half 
an hour, and greatly did they astonish 
the officers by the brief epitome they gave 
of aU their strange adventures and suffer¬ 
ings. 

Meanwhile Jack Skye’s welcome for¬ 
ward was not one whit less hearty. Al¬ 
though some changes in the crew had 
been made, not a single old friend w'as 
there among them that Jack did not find 
out and embrace in his own faithful doggie 
fashion. 

Then finding himself quite overcome os 
memories of the dear old days crowded over 
him, he needs must aUay his excitement 
and feelings by a mad whirligig gaUop up 
one side of the deck and down the other, 
over and over the winch and round and 
roxmd the capstan, always uttering just 
one little half hysterical joyous bark as 
he feathered past the group of laugliing 
blue-jackets who stood by the fo’c’s’le 
head. And all the while Moll the ma^ie 
sat on the bowsprit jeering at Jack Skye 
and singing “ Lai de dal ” to herself to 
her old tune of “ The Grecian Bend.” 

Next up came pussy singing aloud, and 
rubbing himself against Jack Skye’s side. 

“I’m just awffilly glad to see you,” 
Jack seemed to say, as he licked first one 
of Tom’s ears and then the other. 

“ I say,” he added, “ won’t we be happy 
again once more ? But where is Jocko ? ” 


NE’ER COME BACK AGAIN ? ” 

Ah! Jocko was not far away. He had 
been swinging away aloft, and w’hether it 
was that he did not quite know Jack at 
first, or that he felt ashamed of himself 
because he was in deshabille, having no¬ 
thing on but a small pair of duck breeches, 
I cannot say; only he w'os the last to 
appear. Down he jumped at length, 
however. 

“ Yah ! yah ! yah I ” he said. Then in 
the gentlest way imaginable he patted 
and smoothed Jack’s towsy head. 

I must pass over the meeting of Jock 
and Jerry; they had parted in silence and 
with tears in the eyes of each, but there 
was no silence now. It was quite two 
hours before they returned from the hill, 
and during that time their tongues never 
ceased to wag. so much had they to tell 
and to ask each other. 

“Now, Jack,” said Jerry, w'hen they 
had reached the hotel, “ I’m going right 
off in this Caffre’s bumboat to ask leave 
to go wuth you to Cape Town. You see, I 
want to keep you in sight. None of your 
slipping away again, I can tell you.” 

Jerry was readily granted leave of ab¬ 
sence for a day, and off the two friends 
—nay, brothers I well might call them— 
went with Zach in the bullock waggon, 
and very much indeed they all enjoyed 
the drive. The conveyance was certainly 
a rough one and the road was jolty in the 
extreme, but that team of six bullocks 
did their work w'ell and willingly. The 
path was now uphill, now down, now 
through a lovely glen, now winding round 
great heath-clad hills, and anon across 
a sandy bay, where the bullocks went 
splashing through the very surf itself. 

They stayed on the Oregon for the 
night, and next day, with deep regret, but 
promising to write, and making Zach 
promise ffiithfully that he would come to 
the Puffin’s Nest and spend a long de¬ 
lightful holiday. Jack Ross bade his friend 
adieu, and the honest old Yankee skipper 
was left alone with his “ speciments.” 

The dear old life, as Jack Ross called 
it, was renewed in the Valorous —home¬ 
ward-bound. Indeed, it seemed to Jack, 
after a few days, that he had never 
left the ship, and that all his adventures 
on the Cannibal Islands were but the 
phantasies of a long dark dream. One 
thing was very evident—namely, that 
though Jack Skye must have had many a 
terrible fright while among the savages, 
he had now made up his mind to forget 
everything, and just live entirely for the 
joy of the present. And I do think Jack 
Skye was right, and that we human beings 
would do well to follow his example to a 
larger extent than we do. The past we 
are done with; the future is in the hands 
of Providence, whom we must trust; and 
the present is God’s gift to us—let us use 
it for the best. 

Now, reader mine, you must have 
guessed ere now that neither the ship’s 
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cat, Moll the nui^jrpie, Jack Skye, nor Jocko 
are mere creations of tlie brain. Indeed 
tlieyaro not. They had all their counter¬ 
parts in life. Well, I must now tell you 
about Jocko's death, and 1 am quoting 
from my own Navy log-book, the name of 
the monkey alone having been changed. 

POOR JOCKO’S DE.VTII. 

It happened on the voyage home, when 
the ship was otf the coast of Madeira, 
and I feel sure it was a great blow to 
Jack Skye. 

Dear old Jocko, he came by his death 
in a curious maimer. He was playing 
with the doggie one day on a grating 
abaft the wheel, when a bit of spun yarn 


The surly skipper grinned in his face. 

“ Dinna talk havers (nonsense), man,” 
he said. “ Stop ma ship for a beast of a 
dog! ” 

Jack’s mind was made up in a moment. 
Off came his coat. 

“ Stop the ship for a beast of a boy 
then ! " he shouted. 

Next moment ho sprang into the sea, 
and was soon alongside Jack Skye. 

‘‘ Why, Jack,” he said merrily, ” it looks 
like old times, doesn’t it ? ” 

The commotion on board the boat was 
terrible, and the skipper was soundly 
rated by several of the passengers. Of 
course a boat was lowered and the two 
friends picked up, and during the re- 


housekeeper out of her senses with his 
eldritch screams. But Jack and Jerry and 
Jack Skye went somewhere every day, and 
as often as not Ella accompanied them. 
There was so much to bo seen and done 
on these delightful rambles, that Jerry 
never tired of them. Sometimes they 
took the boat and went round the islands 
to view the grand and wondrous rock 
scenerj^ and more than once they 
landed on the ver 3 ’ beach from wdiicii 
Jack Ross had swum on that ever memo- 
able da 3 » when he was picked up by the 
ValoroNS. 

Seldom did these happy young folks 
return till the sunset glows were spread 
over sea and sky. 


niiglited near them. I suppose Jocko 
took it for a snake, of w hich reptiles many 
luonkeys have a mortal dread, for wdth 
a shriek of terror he sprang aft and 
bounded overboard. It W'as a verylovel,v 
morning, with a smooth blue sea and a 
cloudless sky. The ship was moving 
steadily through the w’ater, and quickly 
too, but she was at once stopped. No 
one who saw this accident was at all 
surprised to see Jack Skye spring after 
his companion and playmate. In the 
boat tliat was called aw’ay I m^’self went. 
We soon readied the pair of them, but 
I shall never forget the sight, Jack Sk^e 
Hwimming and panting, and Jocko with 
his two little arms on his shoulder. Both ! 
were got safely on board. But some time 
after this Jocko fell sick, and medical aid 
was powerless to avert the end. j 

Jack Skye was constantly by his sick i 
friend’s couch, often licking his head and 
paws—an attention that Jocko much I 


maindor of the passage the boy found 
himself looked upon as a bit of a licro. 
But—it was just like Jack! 

When, at length, Jack Rosa and Jack 
Skj’o landed from a fisherman’s boat on 
the beach at the Puffin’s Nest, much to his 
surprise a beautiful, graceful young girl, 
w'ith long flowing hair, came rushing 
up and threw her arms around his 
neck. 

It was his sister Ella. 

“Oh, Jack,” she cried, “ I could jump 
and weep for joy. Time about, you 
know. But how very very tall you have 
grown, and how very very browm, Jack 1 ” 
“ And father and mother ? ” 

“ Both living with uncle—and oh, we 
thought you dead, and I’m so rejoiced 
you’ve come. But Jack, p^r pa has only 
one arm now, and he is never, never 
going to the wars any more,” 

Uncle Ross appeared next on the 


After dinner was a pleasant time too, 
for then each and all, from Captain Ross 
downwards, had strange adventures to 
relate. And thus the time would pass 
till bedtime. 

But Jerry had to go at last, and very 
sad indeed he w'as to part with all, especi¬ 
ally, be it whispered, with Ella. 

“As for 3 'ou, Jack,” he said, “we’ll 
meet again.” 

“ Oh ! we shall all meet again,” cried 
Captain Ross, right heartily. “Live in 
hope, do 3 ’our duty, and fear the great 
good Being w’ho made us alL Heaven 
bless you I Farewell.” 


Ah I but even a sadder farewell had 
to be spoken some time after this. For 
Jack Ross, too old now to enter the Roy'a^ 
Navy as a cadet, had decided to try for 
the marines. And in order to make as¬ 
surance doubly sure, he was sent south 
to stud^^ for a year and a half, much to 


appreciated. 

But one forenoon the little patient was 
visibly weaker, and we human beings 
knew what was coming, even if Jack Sk^-e 
didn’t. I could not have left poor Jocko 
then had I wished to, as he grasped my 
finger. Presently he glanced appealingly 
up at me—the look was almost human— 
then the blue lids drooped partly over the 
sunken eyes, and Jocko was no more. 

Apart from this sad event, which caused 
more grief on the ship than landsmen 
could believe, the voyage of the Valorous 
was quite uneventful. 

After bidding all his fidends adieu for 
a time. Jack Ross took the train to London. 
There, for cheapness* sake, ho went by 
steamer to Aberdeen, w’here he arrived in 
time to catch the Shetland boat. 

During his passage north, Jack had 
one other adventure which I must relate. 
The steamer had got well into the Northern 
Ocean, where there was rather a lumpy sea 
on, though without much broken water, 
when by some strange chance or another, 
probably owing to a lurch of the vessel. 
Jack Skye slipped off the paddle-box into 
the sea. 

His master was wild with grief. He | 
rushed along the bridge to the captain. 

“ Oh, sir,” he cried, “ stop the ship and 
lower a boat; my poor little dog has fallen 
overboard.” 


I scene. 

“O you yonng rascal,” he shouted, 
shaking his stick, “O you couple of 
; young rascals, what a time you’ve given 
i us I But, God bless you, boy ! Why— 
I’m—I’m as happy now as if I were 
in command of a line-o'-battle ship.” 

“ Your father and mother are away 
over the hills for a walk,” he added. “ Go 
and meet them, lad ; go and meet 
them. They don't expect you; it will be 
fun. O Jack Skye, Jack Skye, you 
haven’t forgot me either. Well, well, j 
well, this is a red-letter day in l^e old 
man's log.” 

The meeting of the parents with their 
long-lost boy is one of those scenes that 
are best passed over by the writer. 

Suffice it to say that never a happier 
family circle was seen than that which 
sat around the parlour fire on that lovely 
autumn evening. 

Wellman had never left Captain Ross, 
and he was here now, just the same old 
Wellman. 

In less than a week’s time Jwry Smart 
paid his promised visit to the Puffin’s Nest, 
and then the fun began. 

The cockatoo that Jack had brought 
home as a present for his imcle was 
content to stay at home, flying about the 
garden, scaring the birds and hens, or 
walking and dancing about the kitchen, 
often almost firightening the poor old 


the grief of his mother and Ella. 

Wellman went with him. 

At the end of this time, and when little 
over sixteen j-ears of age. Jack Ross 
passed with flying colours. 

The telegram he sent his parents on 
this auspicious occasion was to the point, 
clear and decided. “ I’ve passed. 
Hurrah ! ” 

Just like Jack t 

A few weeks of holiday now, spent at 
the Puffin’s Nest, where his parents had 
finally decided to take up their abode— 
a few weeks’ holiday, then—a long, 
long parting. 

Poor Ella and her mother were in tears, 
and—if the whole truth must needs be 
told—there w'aa moisture in the good old 
captain’s eyes too as he turned away 
from the beach, from which Jack’s boat— 
Jack himself in the stem-sheets waving 
his handkerchief—was rapidly receding 
I seawards. 

And sitting so sorrowfully on the sand 
there was little Jack Skye, gazing after 
' the boat. What the poor doggie was 
thinking just then it would be hard in¬ 
deed to tell. 

Perhaps the sad look in those deep un¬ 
fathomable eyes of his might best be in¬ 
terpreted by the words of the old Jacobite 
song: 

“Better loved you’ll never be^ 

Will ye ne’er oome back again ? ** 


(the end.) 
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THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
By Ashmore Rdssan and Frederick Boyle. 

CHAPTER xxvn.— THE RECAPTURE OF KUCHING. 


T hroughout the rapid dash on the 
capital the boat which carried the 
Orchid Seekers maintained its position a 
few yards in the rear of the war-boat of 
Ahang Biiyori", with the Rajah and his 
officers on board. But Boy had con¬ 
stantly to encourage his mixed crew of 
Dyak and Malay paddlers. They had 
hard w’ork to keep their place. 

The Ahang's boat w'as seventy feet long, 
raised in the bows and stem, where it was 
decorated with rude carvings. From 
stem to stern extended a long kajotig to 
protect the paddlers, forty in number, from 
the sun. On either side, and in the rear, 
raced other smaller boats, carr\dng, in all, 
some two hundred men. 

The many-coloured head-handkerchiefs, 
jackets, and brilliant sarongs made a very 
pretty sight, but the youths had no eye 
for the picturesque. The shouts and 
songs and excited laughter of the war¬ 
riors, the certainty of a desperate tight at 
hand, kept every nerve in their bodies 
tingling. Hour after hour the jmihus 
swept on in the full blaze of sunshine. 
Only the prospect of fighting 'would have 
enabled even those hardy fellows to sup¬ 
port the strain. Drenched w’ith perspira¬ 
tion, their wild eyes starting with excite¬ 
ment and fatigue, still they grumbled at 
the orders issued from time to time to 
pause whilst the smaller boats closed up. 
Harry suggested that they would be in 
no trim for fighting after such a race. 
Hertz laughed. 

“ Dey vill dink idt a blissful rest,” he 
said. 

So they sped up the river; the faint 
rattle of musketry growing distinct as 
they neared Kuching. The Datu Ban- 
dahar still held out! The heavy pall 
of smoke ahead, wffiich had been visible 
for an hour past, became more and more 
dense, and pale flames glimmered be¬ 
neath it. The hot air w’as stifling wdth 
ftimes. They knew what to expect before 
turning the last bend, which showed them 
the realty. 

AH one side of the river, the Kling 
and Malay quarters, even the Chinese 
campong, was in flames. Small parties 
of Chinamen loaded with booty were 
hurrying to the sampans moored along 
the bank, or returning for another foray. 
Not a Malay could be seen. The other 
bank was still untouched, /excepting 
Government House, the handsome build¬ 
ing wdiere the Rajah had welcomed his 
young guests, and the bungalowf^adjacent, 
in one of wliich they^ slejit that niglit. 
Built of w’ood, though large and stately, | 
the Rajah’s palace had flamed like a bon- i 
fire, and nothing w'as left of it now’ except 1 
a shapeless mass of min wffiich poured ' 
forth thin wTeaths of smoke. On this i 
side a few Malays stood here and tliere, : 
helplessly w’atcliing the scenes of loot ; 
and devastation across the river. Not 
all were helpless, how’ever. From a largo 1 
trading anchored in the middle of 

the stream, a slow, dropping fire issued | 
W’henever a gi'oup of marauders passed j 


! within range; such a fire as prudent men 
I keep up w hen their supply of ammunition 
I is running short, and the prospect of re- 
I lief uncertain. It was eflective also, for 
several blue-clad corpses lay upon the bank, 
W’here their comrades dared not approach 
to remove them, even if they wished. 
Probably none thought of it. 

But this W’as not the firing the relief 
party heard. From the hill where Go¬ 
vernment House had stood, on one side, and 
from sheltered spots around the landing 
place on the other, a large detachment of 
Chinamen poured volleys incessantly upon 
the . The kajongs which roofed it 

in w^ere split in all directions. Doubtless 
I the Malays had built an effective shelter 
of some kind beneath the kajongs, or they 
could not have resisted that storm of 
bullets. 

“ The brave old Dafu Banclaliar still 
holds out!” cried Jack. “Let us join 
him ! I believe that ship’s the old Cock¬ 
roach / ” 

“ No—no ! ” Hertz answered. “ Idt’s 
certain deaf ! Obey de Rajah.” 

Ahang Buyong's praha had halted. 
One glance told the Rajah that the case 
was hopeless. He might run the gauntlet 
of that heavy fire, but the loss w'ould be 
terrible and the gain nothing. The Datu 
Bandaliar was in no urgent need of help, 
evidently; had the Chinamen courage to 
attack him by boarding, they w’ould have 
tried it long ago. Since they had burnt 
the towm and were storing the plunder in 
their boats, they did not intend to occupy 
it at present. In tw’o or three days, w ith 
God’s help, the Dyaks would assemble in 
force enough to emsh the enemy. He 
gave the order to retire. 

The quick-w’itted Malay chiefs about 
him, all experienced in warfare, obeyed 
without demur. But a few’ of the younger 
men, not hearing the command, or too 
eager to listen, dashed past, yelling. By 
this time the Chinamen had perceived the 
flotilla and they were ready. A hail of 
bullets from either flank sw’cpt the w'ater. 
Almost every man in the foremost sampan 
W’as killed or w’oimded ; all the others suf¬ 
fered. In desperate haste they took the 
shattered craft in tow’, and sped out of 
range. A moment more and the flotilla 
W’as retreating, pursued by triumphant 
yells and jeers. 

‘‘He laughs best who laughs last!” 
cried Jack, breathless with fury and dis¬ 
appointment. 

Beyond the bend the Rajali landed; he 
did not fear all the host of Chinamen on 
dry ground. Parties went out along each 
bank to seek fugitives. This lasted the 
remainder of the day. Most of the Eng¬ 
lish residents, including the Bishop, were 
found, and the ladies at once sent off' to 
the well-armed fort of Lingga, on the river 
of that name, where they would be safe. 

The Itajah spent the night rn tlic river. 
Every now’ and again through the hours 
of darkness the firing broke out afresh, 
proof that the gallant Datu still hold out. 
At early morning they continued their 


! retreat, intending to make Lingga a base of 
I operations and rallying place ffir the Sea 
I Dyaks, who w’ere mustering fast. They 
I had reached the sea to bear aw’ay east- 
I w’ard, wlien suddenly a great cry arose. 

“ Smoke—smoke ! A steamer! ” 
i “What course is she steering?” cried 
the Rajah. Hertz had his field-glass to 
his eyes. 

“ Shtraight for de river! ” the Collector 
joyously answered. 

I “ What is she ? Can you make her 
out, Mr. Hertz ? ” the Rajah went on, in 
, tones of great excitement. 

I “ Idt’s do Sarawak flag! Take de glass, 
sir! ” 

I A splash of paddles, and the Rajah 
had the glass in his hand. In a moment 
j he cried: 

“ It’s the Sir James Brooke ! Thank 
‘ God!” 

' It W’as the well-armed steamer of the 
Borneo Company, standing right in for the 
Sarawak river. 

' “ The country is saved ! ” continued the 

Rajah. “Give w’ay ! Get out my flag! 
i Run it up ! ” 

The crew’s had been paddling their best 
I before. Now’ the light craft skimmed the 
^ W’ater at an astonishing speed, 
j On board the Sir James Brooke this 
abrupt appearance of a little fleet was 
hailed with astonishment and delight. 
Visions of loot and head-money to be w’cn 
I whilst performing a service to humanity 
danced before the eyes of all on board. 

They supposed it a pirate fleet, of course, 
and hastily prepared for action. But tis 
the white flag W’ith a red cross, tlie ensign 
I of Sarawak, streamed out, their bewilder- 
: ment was utter. Cautiously, suspecting 
I a trap, the captain slowed down, and 
turned to meet them. Greater still was 
his bewilderment on recognising the ruler 
' of Sarawak at sea in an open boat, sur- 
I roimded by his officers, 
i The Rajah w’ent on board, followed 
I by all his port}’. The terrible storj’ was 
soon told, the native boats taken in tow, 
i and the Sir James Brooke proceeded up 
the river, the crew busy loading the giuis 
: with grape. 

The string of boats increased in length 
' every mile, checking the vessel’s speed, 
always slow’ in a w’inding river. Sud¬ 
denly the council of war upon the quarter- 
, deck—a cheerful council now’, eager w’itli 
the assurance of triumph—was interrupted 
by loud shouts and vehement demonstra¬ 
tions of joy from the boats in the extreme 
rear. Quickly the word was passed along: 

I “ The Tuan Mudah ! The men of 
, Sakarran! TheSeribas! The Sea Dyaks! ” 

“ Is it possible ? ” cried the Rajjili. 
“ Heaven blesses us indeed ! ” 

Jack and Harry ran to the stern. Be¬ 
yond the long string of prahns and sam- 
pans swept jl dozen boats of great size, 
crowded with men paddling rapidly. The 
sunlight sparkled on ilicir arms and orna¬ 
ments—on riiojrats of orange and crimson 
and pnrti-coloured saro7igs. 

“ They must be Sea Dyaks,” said Harry, 
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to whom the glad shouts of the Malays 
were unintelligible. 

“They are,” said a voice behind, the 
Kajah’s. “ It is the Tuan Mudah'a ad¬ 
vance imrty.” 

The steamer lay to. Swiftly, with 
measured clank, the fleet prahus ^w up. 
No sooner did the Sea Dyaks catch sight 
of their beloved Bajah than they set up a 
yell that boded ill for the rebels. In¬ 
creasing their exertions, they swept 
alongside, five himdred warriors, laugh¬ 
ing in excess of joy. Great painted 
shields, ornamented writh fluttering scalps, 
lined the sides of the boats and hid the 
brown limbs of the Dyaks. Their huge 
earrings of brass and boars’ tusks and alli¬ 
gators’ teeth flashed and glistened in the 
sun. Their arms w’ere spears and the 
terrible parang ilangt the Kayan sword. 

“ Grand varriors I ” cried Hertz, enthu¬ 
siastically. “ Dere are t’ousands more 
behind. Dose shkellum Shiuese forgot 
de Sea Dyaks.” 

“ What a difference between the 
Sirambau men and these ! ” exclaimed 
Jack. 

“ Ach ! de Land Dyaks are shtay-at- 
homes. Dese fellows vere all pirates 
nodt long ago. You vould dink dem a 
different race.” 

The Tuan Mudah, who was in com¬ 
mand, swung himself aboard the steamer 
—a stout man whose closely shaven face 
was burned red wdth sun and wind. He 
had been a distinguished naval officer 
before throwing in his lot with his uncle. 
With a pleasant smile on his firm mouth, 
and a voice as soft and cool as if dis¬ 
cussing the weather in a London drawing¬ 
room, he greeted the Bajah, shook hands 
all round, addressed a courteous word to 
Hertz and the youths, and drew apart 
writh his uncle. Leaning over the taffrail 
they discussed the situation briefly. Few 
words suffice between such men. In 
five minutes the interview ended. With 
the same cool and gentle smile the Tuan 
Mudah returned to his boat, and the 
avenging flotilla swept on. 

Slowly but surely the Sir James 
Brooke progressed, the crew standing to 
their gims, the English and Malays with 
rifles and muskets ready. The Chinese, 
if still in the town, must be aware of 
their approach. In fact, rounding the 
last reach, they were seen to be holding 
one bank in force, standing among the 
blackened posts of the M^ay houses— 
but panic-stricken parties were already 
stealing away in the hope of escaping the 
vengeance which had overtaken them. 
Those who stood their ground fired one 
wild volley. The bullets whistled harm¬ 
lessly over the steamer. Not a shot took 
effect. 

“ Fire I ” thundered the Bajah. 

The roar of artillery followed—the 
sharp crack of rifles, the duller report of 
muskets. 

The Chinese did not wait for a second 
broadside. Some fled in wild panic to 
their boats, impeding one another in their 
mad efforts to escape. Others ran along 
the bank. The wild Dyaks and enraged 
Malays dashed forward and were among 
the Chinese boats in an instant, cutting 
and slashing. Not an Orang Kina 
escaped by water. The greater number 
jumped ashore, and with those who had 
been unable to embark, fled towards 
Siniawan. 


Meanwhile the Bajah turned his atten¬ 
tion to that portion of the town which 
stood on the opposite bank, where houses 
recently fired were blazing. Here were a 
large number of deserted Chinese boats 
fastened together. 

“ Becall ^e Dyaks! ” he cried. “ Secure 
those boats! The enemy is burning 
what is left of the town.” 

“ Are we to do nothing ? ” Jack asked, 
appealing to Hertz. He had fired his 
rifle several times, but now no enemy 
remained to fire at. 

“ Ja ! ” Hertz answered. “ To de boat, 
und land mit de Dyaks 1 ” 

He signalled to Boy, chafing under his 
inaction, who paddled alongside. The 
Collector and the youths dropped into 
the boat, where Nyait, Bounce, and 
Wo-Sing awaited them. But Hertz 
ordered the China “boy” to board the 
steamer. 

“ De Dyaks vill kill you for a rebel,” 
he said, “ if you go ashore.” 

They padffied off to the left bank, where 
the Sea Dyaks were already landing, 
whilst Malays tow^’ed the Chinese boats to 
the prahu ii} the middle of the stream, 
held all through the trouble by the gallant 
Data Bandahar, 

It afterwards transpired that at an 
early hour that morning a large party of 
Chinese had crossed the river to burn the 
half of the town which had previously 
escaped. They had succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the greater portion before the steamer 
arrived. The experienced Bajah saw the 
boats and conjectured what was happen¬ 
ing. Hence the recall of the Dyaks. 

Led by the Tuan Mudahy accompanied 
by Hertz, Jack, Harry, Boimce, Boy, and 
several of the Bajah’s English officers, 
with many Malays, the Sea Dyaks sprang 
ashore—most of them, indeed, leaping 
overboard. A wnde space of gardens and 
clearings encircled the town on this side. 
The Chinamen ran for life, pursued with 
roaring laughter and jeers by the fleet 
Dyaks. Many of these danced and cut 
capers as they sped along, so sure were 
they of catching their prey, and so joyous 
over the prospect of securing heads—a 
delight long forbidden them. It was 
more like a schoolboys’ game than war— 
at first. In tw’o minutes the hindmost 
were overtaken, cut dowm, and beheaded; 
with the reeking trophy suspended to his 
waistbelt the victor dashed on. Now 
and again a fugitive or a small party 
would turn to bay. But no being upon two 
legs is more clumsy than a Chinaman. 
Strong he is, but his strength avails him 
nothing in a fight like this; his fat, awk¬ 
ward limbs are at the mercy of a more 
active antagonist. Many had thrown down 
their guns to increase their chances of 
escape, so that when the Dyaks overtook 
them they had only swords or spears to de¬ 
fend themselves, with which w'eapons one 
Dyak is a match for at least two China¬ 
men. The terrible parang ilangs cut 
through the spear shafts, often through 
the sword blades, and sliced away the 
wielders’ limbs. Few of those who were 
in sight when the avengers landed reached 
the protection of the jungle—they only 
deferred their doom. The Dyaks were at 
their heels, and burst after burst of exult¬ 
ing clamour proclaimed it. 

In five minutes, probably, the wild 
chose was lost to view behind the curtain 
of the jungle, leaving mangled bodies here 


and there for evidence of its passage; but 
such sights the youths beheld, and such 
sounds they heard in that brief space, as 
dwelt in their shuddering memory for 
life. 

The Tuan Mudah and his officers had 
halted at the river bank—they knew well 
what was going to happen. Hertz and 
Harry would have stayed with them, but 
Jack ran on, shouting like a Dyok almost, 
and they would not leave him. He 
paused, however, when a Chinaman was 
cut down almost at his side, and Hertz, 
catching him by the shoulder, made him 
sit upon a log. 

“ Shtop! ” he cried. “ Leave vengeance 
to de Dyaks! I hafe seen many fights, 
budt nefer any dings like dis ! ” 

Mr. Merriman came to them and sat 
down. 

“The scoundrels murdered my two 
innocent children,” he murmured, “but I 
feel pity for them now.” 

Even as he spoke a Dyak dashed up 
bespattered with blood, his eyes fixed on 
the groimd—a stalwart warrior, not tall, 
but apparently of prodigious strength, 
with necklace and earrings of tiger-cat’s 
teeth, and his Kayan sword in hand. He 
halted at the log, taking no notice of the 
Europeans, his eyes restlessly moving in 
every direction. 

Suddenly, with a burst of wild laughter, 
he thrust his spear down the log, wluch 
was hollow throughout. A terrified China¬ 
man instantly scrambled out at the other 
end, uttering a scream of mingled pain 
and fear. Hertz and the youths sprang 
up. They hod been sitting on the log in 
which the Chinaman had sought refuge. 
Thither the Dyak had tracked him. 

Unable to fly, he turned upon his cun¬ 
ning foe, his face ghastly. The w'ild 
warrior crouched and sprang at him. 
The desperate Orang Kina struck with all 
his force; his sw’ord, shattered on the 
back of the heavy broke at the 

hilt. Harry turned aw'ay his head. 

The Dyak played wdth his disarmed 
enemy as a cat plays wdth a mouse. Ho 
forbore from striking the fatal blow. 
The Chinaman tried to grapple with him, 
but the agile Dyak easily eluded every 
attempt. 

“ He's showing off for the benefit of the 
orang putihy^ said Mr. Merriman. “ He 
doesn't get such an audience and such an 
opportunity every day.” He spoke stendy 
to the Dyak, adding: “I’ve told him 
to finish it. We’ve seen enough of 
tragedy.” 

It was soon over. With one blow the 
Dyak stretched the Orang Kina lifeless 
at his feet, secured his head, and rushed 
on after his fellows. 

The relentless Dyaks never ceased the 
pursuit w'hilst a foe remained in front of 
them. Many Chinamen were found 
hanging to the trees—they had committed 
suicide, preferring self-destruction to death 
at the hands of the Dyaks, or by stacrva- 
tion, which was the fate of most of those 
who escaped the wild warriors. On many 
of the bodies was found money, with silver 
plate and jewellery, the plimder of the 
English houses. 

^turning to the steamer, they learned 
that the Bajah had gone to a little cottage 
w’hich had escaped the flames. Takink 
the youths with him. Hertz proceeded 
thither. They found the ruler of Sart- 
wak surrounded by his officers, English 
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anil Malay. Hero were the "allant Datus 
IhiJidahar and Tumangjotifj, the darin^ 
Al> ni(j Tatah, and many otheis wlio had 
distin^'iiislR'd tliemselves. Here, also, 
was an old aciiuaiiitanco, the Reis of the 
Cvekroach. 

I knew the prahii was the Cockroach ” 
Jack wliispered, shakin*' the brave Arab’s 
hand. He had made a voyai;e to Sinj^a- 
|V)re and back w'hilst the Orchid Seekers 
were in the interior. 

The Rajah at once addressed the Col¬ 
lector. 

“ MJien the Siramban and Bombok 
Pyaks returned,” he said, “ did you under¬ 
stand that they would homo ? ” 

“ No, Rajah, I consulted mit de ornng 
kiJjas. Dey vere of opinion dat de Sea 
Dyaks vould soon drife do Shinose oudt 
of Kuchinji, und dat dey vould <lo most 
service by cutting; off de retreat adt Sinia- 
wan. I dinked mit dem.” | 

“You think tlie}’ will attack the rebels 
at sijjht, without waiting for orders from 
the Government ? ” 

“ Yes, Rajah, if de Shinese are nodt too ■ 
shtrong for dem.” 1 

*• In that case they will resort to ' 
guerilla tactics, attacking small bodies. I 
tliank you, Mr. Hertz.” He tunied to 
the Ddfu Dandahar. “Hold yourself in | 
readiness to advance at dawn with two ] 


I WAS going to say the house was full of pets ' 
inside and out; but 1 am afraid that ^ 
sounds rather Irish. Perhaps it does not ' 
matter though, because, you see, the house | 
really was in Ireland. It was a country rec¬ 
tory, where 1 lived once, and a very jolly time 
I had of it. ^ 

The rector was a splendid man, and his 1 
wife was a charming woman ; the surround- I 
ing scenery was delightful; there was a river 
for boating and bathing and fishing; there 
was a wood for cool secluded walks; there 
were country lanes abounding in all sorts of , 
wild flowers ; there was a go^ field near the 
stiuire’s house where my pupils and I. to- | 
gether with the groom and the under-gardener 
and the stable-boy and the footman, could 
play cricket in the summer and football in 
the winter ; there was the little country town 
only a few miles away—Irish miles, of 
course, which, you know, are said to be rather 
longer than English ones, but not quite so 
wide; there was a ready-witted peasantry to 
converse with by the way (and landlord shoot¬ 
ing was not the favourite pastime then); 
and, to crown all, there w'as a well-estab¬ 
lished ghost story in connection with the 
rectory. But, certainly, a great deal of the 
life of the place was kept up by the pets, bi¬ 
ped and quadruped, which amused us all by 
their various eccentricities. 

It is wonderful how the characters of ani¬ 
mals are drawn out by kindness. It was so 
in this case. The pets had as happy a time 
of it as anybody. There were the cats—four 
of them; there were the dogs—five of them ; 
there were the pigeons—I do not know 
how many ; there was the superannuated old 
Shetland jwny, reported to ^ forty years of 
age, who lived at large in a field enjoying his 
well-earned rest and freedom ; there was the 
young unbroken colt who had not been as 
yet initiated into the ways of this “ workaday 
world,” and, with the lightsomcness and in- 
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hundred men, Malays and Seribas and 
Sakarran Dyaks.” 

The Data salaamed and retired to give 
the necessary orders. 

“ I think, Mr. Hertz,” the Rajah re¬ 
sumed, “ that you Imvo left your orchids 
at Sinimbau ? ” 

Tlie Collector bowed. 

“ If you would like to be on the spot 
in case the Chinese should retire up 
Sirambau, perhaps you had better go with 
the Data." 

Hertz bowed again. “I t’ank you, 
Rajah,” he rejoined. “Ve hafe many 
treasures odt Sirambau. Dey may need 
protection.” 

Accompanied by Jack and Harry, the 
Collector went in search of Boy and Nyait, 
last seen with the Sea Dyaks pursuing 
the flying Chinese. They were eventually 
found and given their orders, after which 
Hertz sought lodgings for the night. The 
river was covered with Sea Dyak boats; 
the banks swonned with warriors even 
wilder looking than the Tuan Mudak'a 
advance party. 

There w'ere Sibuyaus &om the Limdu 
river ; Lingga Dyaks; Balaus from 
Banting; stalwart, handsome Seribas and 
Sakarrans; Dyaks from the Batang 
Lupar; Milanaus from the Bdang; 
tattooed Eennowits armed with the deadly 

(To be eotUinued.) 


' sumpiian, all clamouring to be led against 
the Orang Kina rebels. 

“ Ach ! ” Hertz exclaimed ; “ here’s 
' a hornet’s nest! Dose mad shkellums 1 
— dose mad shkellums I Vhy dere are 
enough Dyaks here already to eadt efery 
, Shinaman in Sarawak mi tout salt! Und 
i t’ousands more on de vay, Misder 
Merriman tells me, mit t'ousands marsch- 
ing oferland from Sadong to attack dem 
' in de rear. Dese fellows are only 
advance parties, hurried off ash soon ash 
de shpear de Tuan Mudah sent round 
reashed dem. De mam bodies von’t 
reosh Kuching for a day or two.” 

They were unable to find lodgings, so 
Boy conducted them to his owui house, 
w’hich had escaped the general destruction. 

Thus was Uie capital of Sarawak recap¬ 
tured. But as a town it no longer ex¬ 
isted. The Malay portion was represented 
by charred posts and shapeless heaps of 
timber; the handsome Government House 
had disappeared, and, to the Rajah’s 
great sorrow, its magnificent library, once 
the pride of Sarawak, was ashes. Mr. 
Crookshank’s and Mr. Merriman’s houses 
had both been destroyed; but the Church, 
the Mission house, and the premises of the 
Borneo Company still stood, though they 
had been plundered. The Rajah had 
suffered the greatest loss. 


A HOUSE FULL OF PETS. 

By Rev. Geo. Lakeman, b.d. 

experience of youth, was as playful as a 
kitten ; and last, but not least, there was a 
peacock, and he was the greatest curiosity of 
them all. 

Which shall I begin with ? Say the 
pigeons, because, perhaps, there is least to be 
said about them. For my own part, I have 
always thought pigeons rather uninteresting 
pets, as they spend so much of their time up 
in the air, where they cannot be seen to good 
effect. But perhaps that is my fault, and 
people who have longer sight than I have 
can observe their habits to greater perfec¬ 
tion. 

These pigeons, however, were on the most 
familiar terms with the rector, and not only 
would come at his call, but made him come 
at theirs. He was a very early riser; but, 
if he was a little later than usual, they as¬ 
sembled on the window-sill of his bedroom 
and pecked at the window and “ woolako- 
kooed,” as he expressed it, till he got up and 
went out and fed and talked to them. They 
never went to anybody else’s bedroom win¬ 
dow ; they knew it would not be of any use. 

The poor old Shetland pony could not be 
expect^ to do much for the amusement of 
the family, but he took a deep interest in 
all that went on within sight of his field, and 
followed one about as far as he could with 
all the curiosity that horses and cows usually 
display, while his pensive eyes seemed to be 
saying: “ If I only knew bow to speak your 
language, I could tell you many useful 
things out of my long experience.” 

The young colt could do more than this. 
With all the frivolity of his youthful years, 
he was always on the look-out for fun. You 
never caught him in a serious mood; indeed, 
very often the man could not catch him at 
all when he wanted. If you walked in hi8 
field, reading perhaps, or immersed in 
thought, or deep in an interesting conver¬ 
sation, he would slyly come up behind. 


snatch your hat off in his mouth, and run 
away with it. And a nice chase you would 
have before you got it again. 

These two were kept in separate fields, 
because, somehow or other, they did not 
agree very well. Perhaps it was that, as 
Shakespeare says, 

Crabbed age and yoath cannot live togeth^. 

Very likely the aged “ Shetland ” was too 
mu^ given to imparting instruction, and the 
colt was too giddy-minded to listen to it, and 
became disrespectful. 

Inside the house there were none of those 
funniest of all pets, little children, and per¬ 
haps that is why there were so many cats 
and dogs. Of course they did not agree, 
because animals are always jealous of one 
another, and this used to be brought out 
strikingly at dinner-time. It was quite a 
curiosity to watch the scene then. First 
three or four newspapers were laid on the 
floor at the rector’s right hand. This was a 
tablecloth for the cats. Then as many more 
were put on the left. This was for the dogs; 
though generally only one came to table. He 
was a Skye terrier named Fury, and com¬ 
monly called Fu. Titbits were occasionally 
thrown to the animals during the meal, and 
as a rule they all kept to their own places. 
But if Fu refused a piece, and it was given 
to the cats, that was more than he could 
stand, and he immediately rushed over and 
seized it, when there was a lively scuffle. 
Now and then some of the rector’s racy 
reminiscences were interrupted by a pro¬ 
longed “ squawk ” as a cat got a bone in her 
throat. 

There was another terrier, a smooth one 
named Cooss, who only came to table on rare 
occasions, and that was when he had done 
the catering himself. Now and then Cooss 
would go hunting and bring in a rabbit, 
which he always took to the cook. When 
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that rabbit formed part of the dinner the 

dog knew it as well as anybody else, and he 
came for his share. He was given tlie head. 
Ihit he w’as a sensitive dog and very shy, 
and could never be induced to eat or drink 
while anybody was looking at him. So the 
rabbit's liead was taken outside the door and 
eaten on the mat. 

Flup was a large brown water-dog. very 
sliort-sighted and rather short-tempered, and 
often in trouble in consequence. His proper 
name was Drake, but they called him Flup 
because he made so much noise when he was 
eating. Dash was a setter, and had to be kept 
in close quarters to prevent nnauthorised 
hunting. And Cato was a large, smooth, 
black fellow, half mastiff and half New¬ 
foundland. The coaLdiman was in the habit 
of shooting trout in the river — not a common 
w&y of fishing, hut he did it—and Cato used 
to dive after them and fetch them out. He 
was young and playful, and a very pleasant 
companion when he did not knock you 
down in the excitement of high spirits. Fii 
was always in exuberant spirits if his master 
was there, but if he went away for a day 
poor Fu was disconsolate till his return, and 
spent the time in fretjuent visits to the hall 
to see if the broad-brimmed hat had been 
hung up again. 

One Sunday there was a terrible disturb¬ 
ance. It was a hot day in July. The dogs 
were all securely fastened in the yard during 
church time, but some careless person 
opened the gate and they got out and 
wandered about at their own sweet will. 
One of them in his wanderings came to the 
church door, which stood open, and hearing 
liis master’s voice he naturally enough went 
in. But he could not make out where the 
voice came from ; and, to the ainuseincnt of 
the boys and the dismay of the grave seniors, 


T hat is to say, the advent of the umbrella 
so far as our own land is concerned. 
The very earliest of history's records do not 
go back to a period when the umbrella was 
unknown. Assyrian and Egyptian sculptures 
of a bowilderingly remote age have been un¬ 
earthed in which the monarch is depicted 
attended by his umbrelia-beaif r, and it is 
not at all improbable that in the frequent 
references in the Old Testament to standards 
and standard bearers, beginning with the 
second chapter of Numbers, the word might 
just as well be “ umbrellas ” or “umbrella- 
carriers.” 

For to this day in most Eastern climes the 
umbrella occupies some such exalted position 
as the standard, its principal service being to 
denote the rank of the personage over whom 
it is spread. Upon state occasions few of 
the natives of any importance of China, 
India, or Persia would think of appearing in 
public without this indispensable mark of 
dignity, and when the Prince of Wales visited 
India some years since the handsomest 
umbrella that the ingenuity and skill of the 
native workman could devise was nianu- 
factnred for his benetit. Without it he never 
slhrcd abroad, and failing the nnibrella it 
would have been in vain to have attempted 
to persuade the untravelled Hindoo that be 
was the son of the Empress who ruled over 
him and his brethren. Even in Darkest 
Africa the negro potentate is distinguished 
by the comnum syndjol. The Soudanese 
chic ftain's tent is rendered eon.-picaous by an 
open umbrella of gorgeous iiu<-s, and King 
Coffee Calcalli’s umbrella is exhibited under a 
glass case at Kensington Museum in token of 
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I he went from pew to pew sniffing and 
I inquiring where his master was. .\t last. 
I when half way down the aisle, he descried 
him in the pulpit, and. sitting down where 
he was, he set up a scales of delighted barks. 

The cats had their ix-ouliarities too, and 

were very amusing. But sometimes Mrs.- 

I was more inclined for their room than their 
company, and then a curious scene ensued. 
] In a corner of the dining-room a little 
stick was kept. It was intended for the 
I chastisement of the cats. Not that they 
I were ever touched with it. But when “ The 
I Missus ” found the presence of the cats too 
much for her, if she did not care about send- 
' ing them out herself, she rang the bell and 
I called out: “Mary, bang the cals '’ on which 
: Mary would run in and bang the stick on 
I the floor, and in a moment the cats lied in 
dismay. Sometimes, instead of waiting for 
I Mary, she wuuld seize the stick herself and 
I bring it down on the table with a whack, 
and as the cats scainperc^d out of the room 
she would strike an attitude and exclaim : 
i “ Exit in a rage.” 

One of them came to a sad end, as so many 
j pets do, though this might have happemed to 
I any cat. Absenting herself from the house 
; for a long time, she was discovered to have 
I taken up her abode in the stable, w’here she 
j sat in the manger and caught the mice that 
came after the corn. The horse quite appre¬ 
ciated the kindness she was doing him, and 
1 w'as not in the least disturbed. But one day, 
I in the liorse's aijseruc, she lay down to sleep 
. in the straw, and there she slept so soundly 
[ that, when he came in ami lay down with a 
j flop, the result was disastrous. Her flattened 
corpse was discovered in the straw the next 
i day. 

I But the peacock, as I have said, was the 
queerest fellow of them all. Like other 


^ peacocks, he liked to display his tail to the 
general public in the yard, but he never did 
that anywhere else. He paraded in front of 
the liouse however, and occasionally walked 
inside and into .the dining-room. He could 
' easily do this, because the rector had a 
peculiar objection to sitting in a room with 
the door shut, and the dining-room door 
, always stood c[>on at my back when we were 
j at dinner. On such occasions I was some- 
i times stailled by the peacock appearing 
suddenly behind my chair and screaming 
aloud. And then he always refused to go 
out till somebody gave him a lump of butter 
on the end of a knife. Those screams of his 
were still more alarming when lieard in the 

j middle of the night. Mrs.-might well 

I say that “ he ought to take music Ic-isons.” 

He slept on the ridge of an outhouse 
j roof just under my window. Now it was all 
very well to be awoke at three o’clock in the 
J morning by a blackbird’s song, but it was a 
different tiling when a passing footfall dis- 
1 turbed the dogs, and the dogs woke the pea- 
I cock, and the peacock woke me. 

I But the funniest part of it was that he had 
I no business there at all. He belonged to the 
' squire, but he refused to live at the big house. 

The peahen did, and every few months he 
' used to go over and see her. But he never 
I stayed there. And sometimes she would 
I come over and pay him a visit and bring her 
two daughteis with her. But she always 
^ returned at nightfall. I suppose there must 
have been some incompatibility of temper, 
and they had had a judicial separation. 
Whicli of the two was to blame I cannot say; 
but they had evidently agreed to differ and 
to live apart. 

Altogether, the animals added very much 
to my enjoyment during those eighteen 
months of my stay at the rectory. 


THE ADVENT OF THE UMDRELLA. 

By T. C. Heath. 


I the prowess of our troops in Ashanteeland 
twenty years ago. 

But in all these cases the umbrella, if of 
service at all beyond that of marking the 
rank of its owner, is used purely and simply 
I as a sunshade. It was not until a couple 
of hundred years since, when it found its 
way to our own land, that its value as a pro¬ 
tection from rain was rv'cognised, and it 
became, to quote from an old dictionary, “ a 
portable penthouse, to carry in a person’s 
I hand, to screen him from violent rain or 
I heat.” 

Some time during the seventeenth century 
the umbrella was first seen in the streets of 
London. Michael Drayton, writing in 1030, 
si>eaks: 

^ “. . . L’lnbrclLis with tlioir foatliors 

* ShicM you iti all sorts of wcatliors.” 

What he meant by feathers it is impossible 
to say. Perhaps he was in difficulties for a 
rhyme, and so somewhat strained the licence 
usually accorded to poets. 

However, at the l>eginning of the following 
century, the umbrella was not an unfamiliar 
object. It was a terribly clumsy affair, out¬ 
weighing ])robably a score or more of the 
thin “ Paragon,” which by the process of 
evolution has come to represent the “ Bobin- 
son ” of a bygone period. “ Bobiiison ” it 
was in the vulgar tongue, for it is worthy of 
notice that the umbrella never has been an 
umbrella in p.opular parlance. l>e Foe s 
entianeing story was given to the world in 
171'.), and fortliwith the umbrella was re- 
christened and was known as “ Ptobinson,” 

1 just as nowadays it goes by the title of 


“Gamp,” “lettuce,” “brolly,’’ “gingham,” 
“ rag and stick ; ” or, under the most favour¬ 
able circumstances, “ umbereller.” 

Gay, in his “ Trivia,” that minute picture 
of the streets of London in the days of good 
Queen ;Vnne, could not fail to introduce the 
umbrella. He speaks of the “umbrella’s 
oily shade,” sufficiently indicating the ma¬ 
terial of which the cover was formed, whilst 
the heavy whalebone ribs would bring tears 
of envy into the eyes of a modern maker of 
corsets. What the Queen Anne umbrella 
was like may be gathered from the sketch 
we have copied from an early edition of 
the poet's works. 

Swift, likewise, in his “ City Shower,” tells 
j us how 

j “ Tlu? tiu’k(>11-1111 sempstress walks with hasty striih'S, 

I While streams run down her oiled umbrella'-s sides. 

And a woman might carry an umbrella 
! without let or hindrance, but the privilege 
was denied to the sterner sex. At a time 
when the number of liackney coaches was 
limited by Act of Parliament, and when 
sedan chairs, though plentiful enough for 
ordinary purposes, were altogether uiiecpial 
to the task of meeting such a demand as 
would uri.se on the occasion of a sudden 
shower, the hand.somely dressed gentlemen 
of the pericnl w’ero denied the opportunity 
of protecting the expensive silks, satins, and 
velvets in whicli they were wont to an ay 
themselie.s. Tliere was often no other 
refn-e for them than the shelter provided by 
the overhanging storeys of the old limber- 
built hou-es wliich lined Ijondon s narrow 
streets. It was a period when those who 
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could afford it went invariably in handsome 
garments, and the apparel of the quietest 
and most steady-going gentleman would put 
to blush the loudest costume of the most j 
gorgeous masher of to-day. A small fortune 
was often spent upon the easily soiled 
clothing in which everybody above the rank 
of the working classes delighted. j 

So when about 1750 the benevolent Jonas 
Hanway, returning from a trip on the | 
Continent, brought with him an umbrella, and , 
had the courage—nay, temerity—to carry it ! 
in the streets, there was doubtless much ' 
secret rejoicing on the part of the exquisites | 
who saw him. The umbrella was no longer i 
to remain exclusively, as a dictonary dated i 
1700 has it, “ a screen commonly used by | 
women to keep off the rain,” but it was to | 
spread its kindly shelter over mankind also. ; 
Yet it had its way to fight. The hackney 
coachmen and sedan chairmen, alarmed for , 


their occupation, assailed its owner with 
derisive cries of ‘‘ Frenchman, Frenchman, 
why don’t you call a coach ? ” Little ragged 
urchins pelted it with mud and stones; and 
even the caricaturist, not more than a century 
since, as one of our sketches proves, could not 
refrain from making it the butt of his ridicule. 

Nevertheless, it steadily w’on its w'ay. 
Before long it became the practice to keep 
umbrellas at the coffee-houses for the benefit 
of customers, and the useful “ Robinson ” 
gradually penetrated to other towns through¬ 
out the country, though as late as the reign 
of William iv there was at least one village 
where the clergyman was wont to hang the 
strange thing in the porch that his parish¬ 
ioners coming to church might gaze their fill 
at the curiosity. 

Nowadays it is too common an object to 
call for notice, though a century and a half 
since, whilst men of fashion might, and did. 


encase their delicate hands in muffs whenever 
i they appeared in the public streets and the 
wreather gave them the faintest excuse for 
so doing without exciting the least remark, 
to carry an umbrella was looked upon as 
effeminate in the last degree. Jonas Hanway, 

I however, was not to be defeated either by 
! clamour or ridicule, and he bore his umbrella 
j triumphantly until the year of his death, 

! 1786. To him and to John Macdonald, a foot- 
I man who had travelled abroad and who 
I brought with him from Spain ” a fine silk 
j umbrella,” we are indebted for the introduc- 
tion into everyday service of our useful old 
I (riend. Writing his life in 1778 the latter 
' tells us how he and his umbrella were in¬ 
sulted by hackney-coachmen, chairmen, and 
the rabble; but he “ persisted for three 
months, till they took no further notice of 
this novelty,” and soon “ foreigners began to 
use theirs, and then the English.” 


THE OLD SETTLER. 

By Robert Richardson, b.a. 

(See Frontispiece.) 


W HERE now there arc orchards and blossoming gardens. 

And long rolling acres of yellowing grain. 

Then spread the grea.L prairie, to westward, to southward. 

One boundless expanse of grey-green coloured plain. 

We hunted the buffalo, vve white-headed settlers, 

Where now stands the schoolhouse and Summerfield’s mill; 
And casting the memory forty years backward. 

To-day I can see it all vividly still. 


How’ well I remember that night of wild terror. 

That terrible night of the great prairie fire : 

When the hours seemed like days, as the flames rolled to heaven. 
And ever the red blaze rose higher and higher. 

And we fled, we few whites, and the scared Indian hunters. 
Before that fierce furnace as men fly from death ; 

With a roar in our ears like the bursting of flood-gates, 

And hot on our cheeks the fire’s fell breath. 


All the heaven above was one vast dome of crimson. 

And a pathway of crimson around us and under ; 

And ever increasing that ominous tumult. 

Like the crash of a cataract mingled with thunder. 

Then the hot air was thick with the flocking of wild birds. 

As before that diead foe all the forest brood fled; 

W^hile the rushing stampede of the elk and the bison 

Made the earth rock and shudder beneath their mad tread. 

Ah, those were strange days, boys ; few now’ are alive here 
^^^lo can the old pioneer dangers recall; 

We never could tell when we rose in the morning 
What hairbreadth escapes ere the night might befall. 

We needed cool heads — faith ! and strong hands to keep them; 
I could tell you old stories as startling as true. 

Of midnight surprises when guarding the outposts, 

And the sudden attack of the crafty Sioux. 


How’ all that is changed I Now the red men our friends are. 
For whenever we traded we treated them fair ; 

Where once I have heard the air ringing with war-w’hoops. 
You hear only the hum of the busy town square. 

Where once grew’ the swamp oak a chapel is standing, 

And the townspeople gather to praise and to pray; 

And we slept under tents on the banks of the river. 

Where the bells are now ringing for Thanksgiving Day. 
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Wlilte to play, and uiulo in two (2) movcA 


Reuarkarle English Proble.\is. 

Third arficlr.) 

After these eleven deceased authors must 
be mentioned two more who died a year ago, 
belonging to England’s greatest composers, 
namely J. G. Campbell and W. Grimshaw. 
Campbell’s three and five-movers are so 
retty that it is difficult to choose the best, 
ut the following two may be taken in ad¬ 
dition to the one quoted a year ago : — 

Problem No. 315. 

White, K-Q 8; Q-K Kt 3; R-K sq.; 
Bs-Q 7 and K B 4; Kts—K 6 and K R 7; 
P~Q B 2. Black, K Q 4; B-Q 5 ; Kts— 
Q R 3 and Q B 6 ; Ps - Q B 4, Q B 6, Q 3, 
K B 3, K B 4 and K Kt 5. White to play, 
and mate in three moves. 


Problem No. 316. 

White, K-Q Kt sq.; Q-K R 5; R- 
Q B sq.; Bs—Q R 6 and Q 3; Kts—Q 4 and 
Q 8; Ps—K 5 and K B 4. Black, K— 
Q B 4 ; Kt—K Kt 4; Ps—Q B 5, Q 4, K B 2 
and K Kt 2. White to play, and mate in 
three moves. 

The most surprising stratagem by Grim¬ 
shaw is this 

Problem No. 317. 

White, K-K Kt 7 ; Rs-Q 5 and K Kt sq.; 
B-Q B 6; Kt—K R4; Ps-Q B 2, K B 2, 
K R 3, and K R 5. Black, K—K 6; Q— 
Q R 3; Kt-Q Kt 2; Ps-Q Kt 3, Q B 6, 
E 7, K B 5, and K R 3. White to play, and 
mate in three moves. 

(To W continueJ.) 


TO CIIF-SS CORRE.SrOXDEXTS. 

W. T. H,—No. 287. If tlie two Ps were removed, 
then tlie black (j could play to R 8 or B 7. 

F. G. W.-The Rooks or Castles in the K Kt’s file are 
superflaous. 

G. F. S.—Taking a Pawn in passing is optional, but 
when there is no other move on tlie board then it is 
compulsory. The problem by A. Anderssen is a good 
illustration. Your two problems are liccejitable. 


I—Cats and Cavles; In Babbitry, Garden, 
Ponltry-Bon, Aviary, and XenneL 

By Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., b.n. 

Cats ,vnu C.vvuss. -I don't know that you an‘ aware 
of it, rt iiiler, but I am posse-AHCil of an article which, as 
the world grows older, is getting rarer and rarer every 
day, I {M>s.Hess a constuenee. Uh ! a real genuine one, I 
assure you, Al at Lloyd's,copiKT-bottom«sl, and all that 
sort of thing. I hapiKMusl to ts? in the front «*ats when 
consciences wore Udiig serve«l out, ami was const*, 
iineutlv Mipplinl with a gootl wearable one. Not tlie 
imliii-rubber affair that is given to grocers, pluml)ers 
lawyers, (TkU carters' horses, and pt*ople of that sort, 
whieh i.s us smootli as a billiard ball, never pricks, 
never interferes with busiiK*ss, and can be u.sed n.s a 
pillow to yo to sl»“ep upon at night. Mine is as prickly 
all over a.s a " friglitful isirkypiiie," and if I doi/t 
stroke it the right way it makes me jump. 

The worst of my conscience is, that it pricks me quite 
ns much alxnit little things iw big. Aiul not a bit «looa 
she care where I am when she makes up her mind to 
have a dig at me. Perhaps 1 am going out for a walk 
with my dogs when she gives me a sly stab. ** I sav,” 
she says, “ you haven't answered that boy's query.” 

Oh," 1 reply, " tliat will do again." " No, it won't," she 
insists : •* go and do it now, sir." And I've got to obey. 

Or I may be fulling asleep, when in goes the needle 
again. *• Come,” criw conscience, “ to.morrow is the 
day to write iVdngs." " Uii botlier." I cry, “can't voii 
let a fellow slet'j) 't " ‘‘ No, I won’t," is the stern reply, 
"just make a memorandum of it or it will l»e quite for¬ 
gotten." And I’ve got to light my candle and do it. 
Then she lets me sleep. 

To-day as I was sitting down to dinner, I thought I 
ha^l sat oil a hedgehog. It was only my conscience. 

“ iKm’t forget r<i/j ami txivifi," she said. 

Well. nUnit cats and cavics. It is all very well to 
put them together In print, but in real life cats and 
cavil's do not go well together. Cats in Britain are 
subject to a large nuinbi^r of ailments, inflammations, 
mange, wonns a kind of consumption, etc. I will tell 
you Hiiotlier time bow to cure these. Let me just say 
la're that worms are treated best by Spratt's worm 
powder-the composition of which I know—just as 
you would a dog of the same size. Sometimes a tonic 
is neetlcd for pu.ssyr when she has an irritable stomach. 

It is l)e.st to give a teaspoonful of warm castor oil the 
night before, or two if she be a large cat, then for about 
a fortniglit tlirce grains of the trisnitrate of bismuth 
in her food thrice daily. Prevention is better than 
cure, though. Feed pussy three times a day, ire//. Cats 
arc u.siially half starvwl. They won’t hunt if hungry. 
Feeil last tiling at niglit, a very tasty supper. She 
will come in to this. Then keep her in. Cats must 
have grass and clean water daily, an<l a warm bed at 
night. A little minced raw meat daily will often cure 
a cat, 80 will nice cream, fish, and eggs. 

I have constant queries about cavies. Nearly as 
many as I have about bandy legs. Now if you re¬ 
member that cavies are to be treated much in the 
same way as rabbits, but that the boar is not taken 
away when the young come, and that they need a very 
warm dry hutch, and plenty of exercise, I think your 
cavies will never be ailing. So much for cats and 
cavies. 

The Pol'ltry Run.—T he summer is waning fast 
away now, and the lengthening nights tell us that the 
season of cold and wet will soon be here. Let us be 
wepared. Take a turn round the run and fowMionse. 

It will strike you that there is many a little thing 
to be done, leaks to caulk perhaps, a better system of 
ventilation to be created, the perches and ImJder to be 
Rcrapeil, the nests to be seen to, the floor to clean and 
disinfect, etc. Besides, it is just time to go in for a 
thorough whitewash, choosiug a nice sunny day, and 
laying it on thick, with a bit of size dissolved in it. The 
dust bath wants special attention. It is such a splendid 
accessory to health. Plenty of gravel and dry sand, 
and peat earth if possible with sulphur, and all well 
protecteil from the rain. You want healthy, happy- 
looklng fowls, and you want eggs; well, see now to their 
comfort, or you’ll have neither. 

Separate sickly fowls and give them a more stimu¬ 
lating diet ill a warmer place. Fowls not coming well 
through the moult should be treated as invalids. Keep 
everything clean, and feed well. Don’t forget green 
stuff if j ou haven’t a grass run. 

The .Aviary. —Get your birds into their flight cages. 
Have these tidy and furnished first, nothing forgotten. 
The bird will then feel at home at once. If moulting, 
kei'p warm at night and beware of draughts by day. ' 
Keinl well and change the green fowl daily. If the ! 
birds have been fed on egg and bread crumb in the 
br(*eiling cages, it will not do to change all at once, 
but gradually. 

Tue Rappitry.— Continue givingyour buuniesexer- 
cise and fresh air whenever it is dry' Get into a habit 
of feciling regularly, and cleaning the hutches out, and 
your rabbits are sure to be healthy. It is not ttx> late 
yet to wllect bedding about the road-sides, only see 
that it is not dusty. I think my lost paper on rabbits 
did good, because I have not had anything like the 
usual number of rabbit queries lately. Rabbits really 
pay to keep if well attended to. But no creature looks 
worse than a starvling rabbit. Do not let Angoras get 
matted. Tb^y are beautiful creatures, but more trouble 


to keep. Lops tliat are very long-care<l want a deal of 
care. Especially should the bedding be kept dry. The 
ears may be washed occasionally, using a little saultaa 
in the water. 

The Kev.vel —What a happj' animal a dog is if only 
well tendwl, fed. and groomcil, and exercised I He is by 
far ami away the Ix-st jiei a l>oy can have. He should 
be trained to habits of rlmnliuess and kept in the 
house. The dog |H)ssess«s mental attributes more 
miirly akin to those of human livings than any otliiv 
animal, and we should remember this in all our treat¬ 
ment of him. If your dog be an outdoor one, see now 
that his kennel is extra dr>' and comfortable. Don't 
spare the bcdiiiiig. He ought to have enough to bury 
liimself ill. It will last all tlie longer. 

The Kitchen Garden.— still plant cabbages, kail, 
and other hardy greens. If we have a bit of fim* 
weather now they will get a start and do well. Get up 
onions and spr^ them out to dry. Lettuces and 
turnips may still be sown. Earth up celery, (Pr 
mushroom be<l8 ready. The kitchen garden should be 
as tidy now as in early spring. 

Flowtui and Window Garden.^.— Take geranium 
cuttings. Your beils and boxes should be full of bloom 
now, and you have only to take care the weeds are kept 
away, and the earth kept loose and well-mkeiJ around 
them. Water in the evening if the w'catlicr is hot and 
dry. Tie up trailing flowers to save the blooms. 


U.—Entomology. 

By Rev. Theodore Wood, r.E.s. 

In August the lepidopterist ought to be very busv 
indeed, and Ixith by day and by night he will find 
almost more work than ho can manage. 

The two Cloudeii Yellows (ColUis Edusa and Hyale) 
come out this month, and are very partial to clover and 
lucerne fields. About once in seven years they are 
fairly abundant, while a few may be pi'cke<l up every 
season. A careful watch should be kept for the variety 
JMice of the former. The same may be said of the 
Bath White {Fieris Dapliiiice), and I have heard of 
collectors who made a rule of catching every White 
that they saw, and examining it before allowing it to 
fly. But such wonderful energy as this is the lot 
of few. 

Most of the Geometrrv are over, and the beating-stick 
may be left at home. But Nocliioe will flock to sugar 
: in greater numbers than ever. If the collector should 
be staying by the sea-shore, ill a part of the coast 
wliere trees are not plentiful, he can attract manv 
good moths to tlieir doom by tying the long grass of 
the sand-hills Into bnnehes, and sugaring tliese. 

This is one of the best months for hunting for cater¬ 
pillars, most of which are pretty well full-fed. Beat or 
shake the low’er branches of trees into an umbrella or 
over a sheet; the latter by preference. Some of the 
j dealers supply a wonderful machine called a “ beating- 
tray,” over which I do not recommend my readers to 
waste their money. Low bushes and herbage must be 
carefully examined; and, ns many caterpillars feeil 
only at night. It is as well to go over the grounil again 
after dark with a bull’s-eye lantern. Always make a 
note of the plant from which a caterpillar is taken ; 
and never crowd too many larvBD together in the box 
in which you convey them home. 

This last is a very important point; for overcrowd¬ 
ing always means “sweating,” and sweating almost 
always means disease and death. The most convenient 
receptacle for larv® is a good-sized tin canister, with 
an extra lid slipped on over the bottom. Through thiH. 
lid, and also through the bottom itself, punch a round 
hole about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, ko 
managing it that the one hole exactly corresponds witii 
the other. By turning the lid a little way round, the 
hole will of course be closed; and thus a caterpillar 
can be easily introduced into the tin without the 
danger of cutting another one in two, an accident 
which often haiqiens when the lid has to be removeiL 
The tin should always be thoroughly washed and 
dried when the inmates have been transferred to the 
breeding-cage. 

See that the food is clianged at least once every day ; 
and don't get into that lazy wav of putting the fresh 
food into the cages without taking tlie trouble to re¬ 
move the old. 

Yon must e.xpect to lose a certain number of cater¬ 
pillars, and pup® too, by ichneumon flies ; and vety 
Irritating it is to find an evil-looking black fly in the 
cage when one has been expreting a valuable butterliy 
or moth. But don’t let tlic destroyer go, and don’t, 
crush liim into powder in your righteous indignation. 
Set liim, iiretcad, a.*! neatly and carefully as you can, 
and make a note of the insect from which he emergt^l. 
After a few years yon will have a really valuable col¬ 
lection of these carious iKirosites, and may even earn 
great renown by discovering a new speciesC 

One hint more. Put three inches of sifted earth at 
the bottom of your breeding cages, and, when cater¬ 
pillars bury themselves to change to pupa?, don't dig 
them up a^r about a week to see how they are getting 
on 1 Some caterpillars do not complete their trans¬ 
formation for mouths; and all are likely to produce 
finer moths if they are left altogether undlstnrb^ 
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SgciuREL (’Squirrel).—Certainly, you must line the 
house with tin or zinc. 

I’ALi'iTATiox (Funky).— You must not ride till wdL 

Teeth, FTC. (L. M.).- 1. Never saw the enamel you 
refer to ; should be careful. 2. BcneflciaL 3. Sulphur 
and cream of tarur. 

Eyes (Many Querists).—We receive constant queries 
about the eyes, dimness of sight, etc. Now the eye 
is such a delicate organ that ^ attempts at self-core 
of its man^' ailments are highly dangerous. We 
earnestly entreat our readers, therefore, to lose no 
time in having their eyes examined by a properly 
qualified oculist when anything serious seems to be 
the matter. 

Collie III (J. Stuart).—Have him examined by a 
skilled vet," if a dose of castor *011 does not put liim 
to rights. 

GF.TTINO o.v Nicf.ly (A. Fisli).—We are to glad. A» 
long as you do what you mention it will not hurt 
you. To some extent it is natural, so long as you 
keep pure in thought and deed. 

Guinea Pius (Cavies).—N o, the bread and milk didn’t 
kill it, though any sudden cluuige of food might 
have brought on indammatiou. Give roots also; the 
bran is not much good. 

EPUJ':rsY (Oxfordite).—No, you mustn’t cvcle at 
pre-sent. Walking e.xerei 80 in moderation, but you 
ought to be under treatment. 

Repetitio.v (Many (^ueri-sts).—Querists must read 
back, as knock knees, chilblains, red noses, pigeon* 
breasts, bandy legs, black-heads, bunions, and 
bumps, have been treated of ad nautfom. 

SwF.LLixu ON* Nose and Red Nose (Disfigured).—It 
is (os^ibly a movable growth or polypus. This in 
itself would account lor botli the swelling and red¬ 
ness. By all means have it seen to at once by a 
skilful surgeon. 

Beinu a Sailor (J. Holland).—Measurements about 
right, but take daily exercise, especially dumb*beUor 
Indian club. No, we don’t think the infantile rup* 
turc can have left any tendency to the complaiut. 


A “ hander.” 


Doitble-shelled Eggs (E. F. P.agshaw).—No¬ 
thing at all uncommon. 'Ilie strange for¬ 
mation takes place in the bodv of the bird, 
one egg being formed round one already 
shelled, but delayed in transitu. 

Dogs (Antonio P. Fachiri).—1.Thorough good 
setter about five months about £ 10. If broken 
£15. 2. On board ship the cook takes charge 
of them. 3. Scotch terrier for country. 4. 

Fox terrier or any short-haired dog for 
town. 

Bantam Bald (Fancier).—Read reply to R. 

Evans. 

Seeing Black Spots (Spes).—It may be from 
debility, when iron and quinine, cod-liver oil, 
good foMl, change of air, and bathing w'ould 
put you right; but it may be local ndschief, 
so you liad better liave your eyes examined 
by an oculist at once. (Drawn 

In a Fix (T. E. F.)—There is some trifling dilTerenceln 
social position between a dniggist and a surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. The former is a tradesman, the 
latter an ofllccr holding Her Majesty’s commission. 
Perhaps you arc confounding dispenser with surgeon. 
Your having been a druggist would fit you for that, 
but you would not be an officer. Study for the navy 
by all means, if you can afford the time and have the 
funds. The position is honourable and the life a very 
jolly one. 

Brain A.slkep (Afflicted Scot).—It Is usually the 
other way with Scotchmen. However, wo think the 
confined state of the system may account for the 
disagreeable feeling. Try one or two Brandreth's 
pills every third night. Eat fruit in the morning 
and with dinner, take oatmeal for breakfast, and tlie 
juice of half a lemon before breakfast and before 
going to bed in a tumbler of cold w*atcr. Remember 
this constipation cannot be cured by medicine alone. 

Injury to Brain (R. W. Foster).-The effects of the 
accident may wear off. But we fear a period of 
absolute rest and sea-bathing will be needed Have 
the eyes examined by a medical man. 

L.VNGUID (3. H. B.)—No, it is rest you want. Try 
cold bathing of a morning. Get the skin into good 
condition and keep the ^tem free. 

Jerboa, etc. (Lizard).—Read our coming paper OQ 
the ‘‘ Vivarium.” 2. Cross, of Liverpool, 


Puzzled ! 

r the ** Boif’t Own l*aper" by T. W. CoULDERY.) 

Doo Lickino a Sore (Ta-ra).—N o, not if the dog 
is healthy. 

Violin Playing (Hihla).—’Tlie tremolo can’t bo 
taught in wonls. It wants good strong fingers, 
so constant practice is required ; not uece-asarily 
always with the fiddle in your liand, because 
you can exercise tlie fingers on your iwilm. 

Dog’s Ryes (Inquirer).-Bathe gently with 
warm w’ater twice a day, and appl}* a little zinc 
ointment round the lids. 

NKRVOuaN*ias (Nil Desperandum and others).— 
Cto in for manly open-<iir exercises, good foo«l, 
and the bath. Lrave off the habits, or they will 
kill you. It really is a question of life and 
death. 

Swimming under Water, etc. (Smith).—It puts 
a strain on a weak heart, so, unless you are very 
strong, don’t. 

Weak Heart (Brisbane).—Your circulation is 
w'cak and the walk too much. Wait until you 
get strong, *tl)cn train. You cannot force 
nature. 

Doo Book (C. Owen).—Why, there Isn’t a dog 
l)ook extant that doesn’t give the Beddington. 
Don’t let this breed of dog worry you however. 
Get a Manchester or fox terrier; you will have 
more fun and less fighting. 


Obk^^ITY (Fat Subscriber).—The rule Is to avoid sugar, 
fat, ment.s, and farinaceous foo<l with the exception 
of toast. Take plenty of walking or cycling exerci>.e. 


WOUM.S (Strathblane).—She died of those most likely. I 
Perhaps .she had about a peck of them inside hc*r. 
Yon ought to have taken it in time and given her * 
Spnitt’s worm powder. I 


CALVE.S AND FOWLS (Ray).—1. Yes, there is no no- , 
cessity for knickerbockers. 2. Want of exercise and 
g(M)d feeding will make fowls weak in legs, especially I 
if kept on damp ground. , 

Stopfing his Growth (T. I. G.).—No, Tom, we know 
how to stop cocks from crowing, but can’t stop your j 
growing. Fifteen years old, G feet 2 inches in height. 
Grows five indies a year. Oh ! tliat will do famously. 

Ill five years’ time you will be S feet and over. Try 
to grow broad also, and try to grow good. 


Wants to Grow (Midget).—Nineteen, are you? It 
can’t be done. You’ll never be a T. I. G. Content 
yourself with remembering tliat little men are far 
more useful nowadays than giants. 


Rowing (Wally).—Certainly, rowing In n race would 
liurt you if the heart is weak. It might distend it. 


One last look. 


r 







•• Where in your Father ? ” 

(Drawn /or the " Dop’t Own Doper" he II. WJUJCKli.') 


































































ARCHIE McKenzie, 

TUE YOUNG NOR’-WESTER. 

By J. Macdonald Oxley, 

Author of “ Vp Among thr lee-Ftoet," “ The Chore- 
Bo}f of Cnmp KippevOy" etc^ etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—SUM3IER AT FORT 
t’HIFEWYAN. 

Qurelv and steadily, if not quite 
^ rapidly enough for impatient 
Archie, the days grew warmer and 
longer, until at last the thrice-wel- 
coine summer entered into full pos¬ 
session. An Athabasca summer has 


not the same length of life aj cne 


“ Archie was left hopelessly in the rear. 
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further south, but what it lacks in dura¬ 
tion it makes up in beauty. The days 
are bright, clear, and warm without 
being oppressive, the nights are cool 
and refreshing. Bain comes but seldom. 
The ground, so deep frozen in winter that 
it never really thaws out to the bottom, 
retains sutlicient moisture to render rain 
almost uimecessary. The prairie puts on 
a robe of richest green, spangled with 
flowers innumerable. The trees beside 
the watercourses rustle proudly in the 
breeze their flaunting wealth of foliage. 
The birds, glad to be back from their 
winter refuge in the south, express their 
joy in w'onderfiil warbling; while the deer 
grow fat upon their verdant pastures, the 
beavers toil earnestly at their dams, the 
fish leap sparkling from the lake, and 
everywhere there is life, life joyous and 
unfettered, in the midst of which any one 
possessing a sound body, a clear conscience, 
and a sure supply of ordniary comforts, 
can have no possible excuse for not being 
happy. 

And Archie was happy. Not a happier 
boy had foot upon the continent, for, 
beside enjoying all the essentials to 
happiness just mentioned, he was in the 
lirst flush of that precious pleasure which 
comes from the sense of being considered 
something more than a mere boy. He 
did not cherish the ideal of manliood. 
But to send a bullet or an arrow straight 
to its mark, to paddle a canoe hour after 
hour without missing a stroke, to tramp 
on snow-shoes four miles an hour for half 
a day without sitting down to rest, to 
bestride a half-broken horse and stick 
there imtil the creature, panting and ex- 
Imusted, confessed defeat, to set a trap so 
cunningly that even the wary wolverine 
would fail a victim : these were some of 
the attributes of manhood according to 
his W'ay of thinking, and all these he 
possessed in a degree which rendered the 
pretty high opinion he held of himself at 
least excusable, if not altogether admir- ; 
able. 

He found great enjoyment in recoimting 
Ilia various exploits to his mother and 
sister. They had nothing but applause 
for him. They never dreamed of offering 
either criticism or counsel. Everything 
tliat he did seemed good in their eyes, 
and he desired no more appreciative 
audience. But his tongue did not wag 
quite 08 freely in his father’s presence. If 
he had been talking much about himself 
and chanced to glance at the factor’s face, 
he was apt to find its rugged oiitlines 
touched with a kindly yet quizzical smile 
that sometimes caused him to feel as 
though his father w'ere amused at him 
instead of being impressed by him. In 
fact, although it mode his cheeks bum to 
take that view of it, he could not help 
thinking sometimes that the factor would 
have very much the same look if he were 
watching the antics of a conscious puppy- 
dog. 

One evening, after he had been dilating 
at some length upon the way in which 
he had mastered a tw'o-year-old horse 
whose education was but begun, Mr. 
McKenzie, who had listened with no 
small pride to the story of his son’s 
prowess, hiding this feeling beliind the 
ouiile that bothered the boy so much, 
said quietly: 

“ Eh, lad, no doubt but yon did well. 
It’s no easy job to stick fast to one of 
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those wild creatures. But though you’re 
learning how to master them finely, I was 
just thinking there was something else 
you need learn to master, Archie, which 
may be a tougher task than even the two- 
year-old.” 

Pleased at his father’s praise, which 
was all the more precious for being spsur- 
ingly bestowed, Archie forgot the curious 
smile, and asked eagerly : 

“What is that, father ? I’m not afi*aid 
to try anything ^a*} there’s any sense in 
trying.” 

“ There’s plenty of sense in trying it, 
Arcliie,” answered the factor. “ The 
wisest men have been those who tried it 
hardest.” i 

By this time Archie began to suspect I 
that it was not something in the physical 
world his father had in mind, and t^t he 
was coming in for a bit of a lecture. But ; 
determined not to flinch, he asked again : ! 

“ Well, father, what is it ? I’m in a j 
hurry to hear.” ; 

“ You’ve got to go no fai-ther than j 
yourself for an answer, laddie,” replied I 
Mr. McKenzie, the smile giWng place to | 
a look of profound affection as he added, 

“ You’re much concerned to be a man, 
Archie, and I’m not saying it becomes 
you ill to have such notions. But there’s 
no use in hurrying off if you’re not ready 
for the road. If the porridge is too hot, 
it’s better to let it cool than to scald 3'our 
mouth with it. And before thinking so 
much of breaking in horses, and such 
like doings, you’d do well to make sure 
that you’ve broken in yourself.” 

Archie blushed and was silent. He 
felt tempted to protest against his father’s 
words. He was sure he did not deserve 
them. But somehow’ or other the tongue 
that could say so much in argument w’ith 
I anybody else always seemed stiff and 
I halting when the discussion w’as with the 
I factor, so, deeming discretion the better 
^ part of valour, he held his peace, as well 
[ as his opinion that he knew W’ell enough 
I how to take care of himself. Had he, 

I however, been able to look a few weeks , 
ahead, he would hardly have deemed the 
hint so imdeserved. 

So soon as the travelling became good 
the Indians began to make their appear¬ 
ance at the fort, bringing wdth them the 
bales of furs which represented the results 
of their winter’s trapping. The first to 
arrive were of course the Chipew’yans, 
a quiet, peace-loving, and fairly honest 
people, sturdy of stature and dark of 
coimtenance, who, under various tribal 
names, but speaking much the same i 
language, occupied the vast region extend¬ 
ing from Hudson’s Bay to Lake Athabasca, 
and thence northward to the snow-covered 
territories of the Eskimo. They were ] 
excellent hunters, and generaly came (well 
loaded with valuable peltries, with which 
they discharged the dfebts incurrdd the 
previous autumn for supplies advanced, 
and then were granted fresh credits. For j 
the factor alw’ays found them trustworthy ^ 
customers. Their debts w’ere debts of | 
honour, and w’hatever their hunters and 
trappers secured came straight to him. 

If they returned with empty hands it w as 
entirely because fortune had not favoured 
them in their precarious business. 

During the trading season ever3’body 
was very busy at Fort Chipewj’an. The 
annual visit thither was the great event 
in the Indian calendar, and the^^ took care 


to make the most of it. Bringing all their 
families and possessions along with them, 
they would set up their tepees not for 
from the walls of the fort, and proceed to 
business with a deliberation and indiffer¬ 
ence to the flight of time that tried hard 
the patience of the white men. But to 
hurry them was out of the question. It 
would have given offence by suggesting 
that their concerns were not of the utmost 
importance, and a falling away in custom 
would have surely resulted. The only 
thing to do was to have as many to wait 
upon them as possible, and thus remove 
all excuse for unnecessary delay; and 
accordingly, as either interpreters, clerks, 
or packers, there w’as work for every¬ 
body. 

\Vhat Archie liked was to be in the 
trading room W’ith his father, and to watcli 
the Indians as they came in one by one, 
unrolled their packs, and selected their 
supplies. He had a decided bent for busi¬ 
ness, and was no poor hand at a bargain 
himself, having irdierited a good share of 
his father’s Scotch shrewdness, and tho 
factor afforded him opportunity for de¬ 
veloping his commercial talents by allow¬ 
ing him to do some trading in his own 
interest, the base of his operations being 
what stood to his credit for the furs he 
trapped himself daring the winter. 

The way they did business at the fort 
was as follows. The Indian with his pack 
of furs came to the trading-room, where 
he was welcomed by the factor, and given 
a small present of some kind to put him 
in good humour. Only one Indian was 
allowed in at a time. Having opened the 
pack, and separated it into lots according 
to the different kinds and qualities of skins, 
the factor then put a valuation upon each 
lot, and handed the expectant Indian a 
number of little pieces of w ood indicating 
the number of “ made-bcavers ” to whicli 
his “hunt” amounted. For the beaver 
was then, throughout the whole North 
West, what the dollar is amongst Ameri¬ 
cans to-day, the common standard of value 
and medimn of exchange. Everything 
that could be bought and sold had its 
value in “made-beavers.” 

Having mode sure that he had got all 
the sticks the factor could be coaxed or 
cajoled into allowing, the trapper, then 
feeling almost as rich as an Astor, pro¬ 
ceeded to the store-room, where he fcimd 
himself surrounded by a bewrildering 
wealth of blankets, knives, hatchets, 
kettles, traps, tobacco, tea, and so forth, 
until liis feelings, as he gazed eagerly 
about him, were pretty much like those of 
a hungry schoolboy let loose in a con¬ 
fectioner’s. Then would business really 
begin, and then would the dusky pur¬ 
chaser, by his hesitation, his indecision, 
his sudden changes of mind, his unrea¬ 
sonable demands and childish sulking at 
their denial, test the patience and diplo¬ 
macy of the factor and his clerks to tho 
utmost. The bimdle of sticks was soon 
found to be tjuite inadequate to the 
demands made upon it. A blanket took 
twelve of them, a kettle ten, a hunting- 
knife two, and there were not half enough 
left for all the tea and tobacco he 
craved. 

So there would be more coaxing and 
arguing and promising, until at last, having 
been granted as much credit as the factor 
deemed prudent, and realising that there 
was nothing more to be gained, the Indian 
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would Uiko himself off to his tepee to 
proudly exhibit his purchases, and boast 
of tlie ^^>od bargains he had made, while 
anotlier hastened to fill his place; and 
tluis it went on all day long, until the 
wliolo band ha<l been served. 

While part of the stafif were thus en¬ 
gaged, the other part were sorting, clean¬ 
ing, and repacking the furs in secure 
bandies for despatch to Fort William, 
thousands of miles awaj', on the shore of 
Lake Superior. The canoes, too, had 
to be put in thorough repair, new ones 
built if necessary, plenty of peumiican 
laid down, and otlier preparations made 
for the long journey by river, lake, rapidi 
and portige to the central depot. Mr. 
Went/el was to take charge of this expe¬ 
dition, and .\rchie begged hard to be per¬ 
mitted to accompany liim. 

“ Surely I’m big enough to go now, j 
father,” he pleaded, “and I would like ' 
it so much. Mr. Wentzel says he’ll be ! 
very glad to have me.” 

“ I <pute understand your being eager 
to go, Archie boy,” said the factor, kindly. ' 
“ 1 hit somehow 1 feel as if I couldn't be , 
without you this summer.” 

“ But, father, I haven’t been to Fort | 
William, or even to Red River, since I was I 
a little chap, and I do so want to go,” ® 
persisted Archie. j 

'Ihc factor took the boy’s flushed face 
l>etwccn his hands, and turning it up so I 
that their eyes looked straight into each j 
other, said in a tone so serious that it I 
went straight to his son’s heart: I 

“ 1 cannot explain why, Arcliie, but 
s iiuething tells me you had better not go 
away from me this summer, and to h^ 
your disappointment I’ll promise you this. 

If all is well next year, I’ll take not only 
you, but mother and Rose also, and we’ll 
till go to Fort William together. Wliat 
say you to that, laddie ? ” 

in an instant the cloud vanished from 
Archie’s face, and was replticed by a 
beaming smile. For the sake of such a 
dclightfiil prospect as that he was quite 
willing to forego the pleasure at hand. 

“ Hurrah, father,” he cried, “ that will 
bo just splendid. I won’t say another 
word about going with Mr. Wentzel.” 
And so the matter dropped, very much to 
the factor’s .satisfaction. 

But busy as they were at Fort Chipe- 
wyan in summer-time, it w^as not all 
work. There was plenty of play too. In 
the long level}' evenings, after the day’s 
work was done, there were races on foot 
and on horseback, wTestling contests, 
lacrosse matches, canoe races, and other 
sports, in which the garrison of the fort 
and the picked athletes of the lodges ’ 
round about were pitted against each 
otligr. No one enjoyed these games more I 
than the factor himself, and he en- { 
couraged them by offering prizes fre¬ 
quently, which were very eagerly com¬ 
peted for. 

About midsummer there came to the 
foi-t a large band of Indians from the 
plains of the Peace River. They were 
much superior in statiure and looks and 
general healing to the Chipewyans, and 
were in fact miusually fine specimens of 
the red man. They had a rich supply of 
skins, and from the way in which they 
prepared their encampment it was evident 


they proposed to make a long stay, taking 
advantage of their nearness to the lake 
to do a good deal of fishing. 

They proved to be very expert in all 
. the amusements in vogue at the fort, and 
not on evening passed without some 
exciting event t^ing place. Among the 
I boys of this band was one in whom the 
clerks Stew'art and McGillvray found 
what they had long been looking for, 
namely a rival that Archie would have 
hard work to defeat. This was the eldest 
son of the chief, a stalwart, shapely lad 
of sixteen, to w hom the name of Bedda- 
koonnai, or the Lightning, had been given 
because of his remaikablc fleetness of 
foot. i 

He was a very fine-looking young ■ 
fellow, of about the same heiglit as I 
Archie, but more lightly built. His j 
countenance was pleasing, if liis com¬ 
plexion w'os dark, and wlien ho smiled 
he displayed two rows of shining teeth ' 
that no dentist could have counterfeited. | 
Being the chiefs son he was always 
clothed in the best of buckskin and beads, j 
and altogether presented quite a striking 
appearance as he moved over tlie ground 
with the long lithe step peculiar to his 
race. 

The first time that Beddakoonnai and 
Archie met, the pale-face boy realised , 
that he was no longer to have matters | 
all his ow'n way, and the spectators con- | 
gratulated themselves on the prospect of { 
some more than usually exciting contests. 
The occasion was a race of about a 
quarter of a mile in lengtli. Archie had 
entered simply for the ftin of the thing, 
expecting to have no difficulty in winning. 
He noticed the new comer among the 
starters, but took it for granted he would 
have no particular trouble in defeating ' 
him. Accordingly he was careless about 
starting, and allowed the others to get 
well off before he moved himself. Then 
he put on a spurt to overhaul them, and 
one by one they were caught up to and 
left behind, imtU by the time the race was 
two thirds run only one remained. This 
was the tall dark son of the Peace River 
chief, and Archie did not fail to notice the 
ease with which he was speeding over the 
OTOund. Calling upon himself for the 
best that w as in him Archie made a des¬ 
perate effort to run down tho Indian. 
For a few moments it seemed as though 
he would succeed. The distance between 
them materially decreased. Already he 
had begun to exult in another victory, 
when, to his intense chagrin, jxist as they 
were shoulder to shoulder, the Indian, 
w ho seemed to have plenty in reserve, put 
on a sudden burst of speed that left 
Archie, who bad shot his bolt too soon, 
hopelessly in the rear, and carried him 
to the goal a winner by full fifteen yards. 

Archie felt his discomfiture keenly. 
He blamed himself for having been indhf- 
ferent about getting a good start, and 
burned to wipe out the stain of defeat. 
His keen eye at once caught the gleam of 
satisfaction in tho faces of Stewart and 
McGill\Tay, as they pretended to sym¬ 
pathise with him and encourage him by 
saying: 

I “ A sly chap that chiefs son, Archie, 
j He's no ^een hand at racing. You’ll 
have to give him a good beating next 




time for the honour of the Fort. It would 
never do for an Indian to worst our cham¬ 
pion.” 

And even his father’s well-meant 
words: 

“ Ah! Archie, my lad I Met your 
match this time, eh ? Well, we can't 
always have it our own way, you know. 
If the Indian boy can beat you at run¬ 
ning, you doubtless can beat him at 
something else, so don’t take it to heart,” 
— angered rather than soothed him, 
because they seemed to imply that Bed¬ 
dakoonnai had conclusively proved his 
superiority, and this the young Scotch¬ 
man was far from being ready to 
admit. 

He hardly slept that night for worrying 
over the surprising result of the race, and 
early the next morning, taking Sautloulai 
w'ith liim as interpreter, be sought ont 
the Peace River cliief s tepee, and gave 
Beddakoonnai a formal challenge for 
another trial of speed that evening. The 
young Indian accepted wuth an alacrity 
that rather disconcerted liis challenger. It 
seemed to indicate such a serene confi¬ 
dence in his ow'n superiority. But this 
was not really the case, the truth of the 
matter being that the night before Mc¬ 
Gillvray and Stewart had paid a visit to. 
the Indian encampment, and after ex¬ 
pressing in big words their admiration 
of the fleet-footed lad, had promised him 
what above all things his heart desired, a 
good gun and a supply of ammunition, if 
he would again defeat his pale-face op¬ 
ponent. 

Beddakoonnai’s eyes flashed eagerly at 
the offer of this tempting prize, and in 
his own tongue he cried, accompany¬ 
ing the words with expressive panto¬ 
mime : 

“ My name is the Lightning. To-mor¬ 
row I run like the lightning. My pale¬ 
face brother will see nothing but my back. 
Oh yes, I am the Lightning. No one 
can run so fast as I.” 

When Mr. McKenzie heard of the 
intended race he attempted to dissuade 
Archie from it. 

“ I doubt if you’re doing well to trjr 
that Indian chap so soon again, Archie,” 
said he. “ I never saw one of his kind 
show a cleaner pair of heels. You’d 
better have a Uttle practice first, I 
think.” 

“ Tat 1 father,” replied Archie, impa¬ 
tiently. “ I can beat him right enough. 
It was only because I was so foolish as to* 
let him get a good head start that he beat 
me last night.” 

The factor smiled one of his deep 
shrewd smiles, and shook his head in a 
sceptical way as he answered : 

“ Maybe, my lad, maybe ; but don’t be 
o’er-sure. They tell me the boy’s name 
means the lightning, and lightning’s 
pretty hard to beat, you know.” 

But Archie was not to be dissuaded. He 
could think of nothing else but the race, 
and would have no peace of mind until 
it was over and done with. Meanwhile, 
the news went round of his challenge and 
its acceptance, and everybody in the fort 
and among the encampments looked 
forward eagerly to the approaching cour 
test. 

(To be eoaiinued.} 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE “BOADICEA.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

E AN WHILE, the captain, chief mate, and 
boatswain had formed themselves 
into a commission of clotliin^; construc¬ 
tion and repair. Walter’s clothes, though 
ragged and dirty, had been retained, and 
one of the expert laundrvmen—that is to 
say, sailors—had so w’aslied and stretched 
them that they needed only a little dam- 
to be comparatively decent. 

As for Jim’s outfit, the old boatswain 
seemed to make as much mystery of it as 
possible. It was said that he consulted 
with the carpenter, and persuaded Chips 
to guess at the dimensions of the boy as 
he lay stretched out in the bunk enjoying 
the first sleep in a comfortable bed he 
had known for months. 

Then two of the handiest seamen in the 
ship were called upon for the service. 
All this was extra duty, but no one w ould 
have suspected it, from the pleasure these 
tailors (for the sailor that is not handy 
with his needle is no true seaman) took in 
their self-imposed task. 

The captain superintended the job, 
while the boatsw'ain cut, basted, and 
guessed at the measurement with an 
energy that infused speed into the needles 
of the tw’o journeymen tailors. 

There were flannel shirts and other 
garments contributed by the captain and 
ofliccrs, w'hich were cut down in a rough- 
and-ready fashion, but all ship-shape and 
comfortable. A few^ hours’ hard labour 
sufficed to complete the suit and to clew' 
up and take a reef in the vestments, and 
then the old boatswain, having dismissed 
his subordinates, started in on his own 
account. 

lie had a spare sou’wester in his own 
room, and this he determined should be 
his contribution to Jim's outfit. It was 
worth going on an Atlantic voyage to see 
this old shellback, wuth his mahogany 
coloured face all puckered up in a thou¬ 
sand seams, half buried in a scrubby 
grow'th of beard and whiskers that always 
seemed to bristle in anger, and with little 
eyes full of w'rath generated by troubles 
from many relays of “ Paddy Westers,” 
giving up his watch below' for the benefit 
of the little wharf rat w’ho had stow'ed 
himself away on them. He W'as a regular 
old sea bear w'as the boatsw’ain, but he 
had a heart as tender as a woman’s, and 
he stitched and cut and sewed by the light 
of a solitary candle till the job w'as 
finished, and he found himself W'ith only 
a few minutes to spare before his watch 
on deck. ■ 

He had stitched a portion of his heart 
into that little sou'w'ester. It is part of 
the wonderful reward w'ith which the 
Giver of all good blesses those who do 
good in His name that the heart becomes 
more tender, and that tliose for whom one 
has toiled and laboured become knit to 
118 by bonds of affection. The old boat¬ 
swain’s voice and temper were milder for 
his experience in his watch below'. 

The thought of the boy's pleasure and 
gratitude filled the boatswain’s mind 
during the morning w atch. It was such 
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glorious w'eather that there was very little 
to do but enjoy the scene. Eweighing 
was clear and bright, and wdth a fair wind 
the Boadicea was making good speed. 
It looked as if the “roaring forties” 

I would be passed before they h^ a chance 
to justify their name. 

Even when his w'atch had ended the 
boatswain lingered about in the hope 
that the boys or the captain would come 
on deck. He was not disappointed. The 
first streak of dawn saw Captain Bobie 
on deck, looking well satisfied from his 
night’s rest and the excellent weather 
I conditions. 

I The boatswain, who was as proud of 
his own handiwork as if he had been the 
sole inventor of the garments, took them 
to the chart room, w'here the captain was 
seated, and knocked at the door. 

! “ All ready, Ben ? ” said the captain 

, cheerfully, as the boatsw'ain opened the 
: door in response to his invitation. 

' “ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old man; 

' “ and I’ve ventured to put in this here 
' sou’w'ester, if you don’t mind.” 

■ The captain took the sou’wester in his 
hand and closely examined it. The work 
had been done with special neatness. It 
I w as hard to distinguish Ben’s work from 
the professional needlew'oman’s. 

' There was something in the voice and 
manner of the boatswain that caused the 
' captain to examine the sou’w'ester more 
I closely. Bobie knew' tlie old man tho¬ 
roughly, and read the lesson of the stitches 
! as plainly as if the threads had been the 
, let ters of the alphabet. 

” Bon,” he said, “ did you ever have a 
boy of your own ? ” 

i “No, sir. I had a darter once. 

! She married while I w'as away on 
j a whaling cruise. It was werry soon 
arter I left. When I got home—it w’as 
nigh upon three years, sir—she had gone 
j away to .Liverpool. I followed her up. 
j sir, only to find that she had been deserted 
by her husband; that she was dead; and 
from w hat I was told 1 was almost glad 
to hear it.” 

He stopped for a moment, and the 
little sharp eyes were dimmed with the 
tears that trickled unrestrained down his 
cheeks. The captain said nothing. He 
guessed how much might be implied in 
the last remark of the boatsw'ain. 

“She was my only child,” said the old 
I man. “ The others—there were three— 
had died yomig, and their mother soon 
joined them. I was alone in the w'orld 
when my darter died. I’ve heard she 
left a child, but I never could find out the 
right of it. I s'pose the child is dead, 
too; at least, I hope so. ^Vhat better 
! could happen to it ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said the captain. 

“ No, sir,” asserted the boatswain, 
promptly, “ nothing. Why, I’ve seen 
’em, and so have you, growing up, only 
the Lord knows liow', out of the mud; 
their little bodies loaded with dirt, and 
j tJieir souls as foul as the mud in 
w'hich they seem somehow to thrive, 
j And they are kicked and cuffed and ciursed 
I and starved till they Icam to steal, and 


live like Ishmaelites, with every man’.s 
hand raised against them and their hand 
against every man’s, till the jail doors 
open for ’em. Yes, better dead—better 
dead! 

“ I thought if the child had lived—and 
why mightn’t it have been a boy?—it 
would be about the age of that little 
wharf rat as come out of the coal 
bunkers, and, somehow, my mind was 
full of my poor darter as I stitched this 
sou’wester.” 

“ I could see that your heart was in the 
work, Ben,” said the captain. 

“ It’s little as we can do, sir,” said the 
old man, hesitatingly, “ but mebbe in 
this case it’s throwing out a line to the 
boy; perhaps it w ill save him.” 

“I never thought of that, Ben,” said 
the captain, not without a little self-re¬ 
proach at the thought. 

“I did, sir,” replied the boatswain, 
low'ering his voice, “ all along the time as 
I stiteli^ and cut and fitted away at 
this thing. I thought as mebbe the boy 
had been cut adrift, and only w'anted to 
be taken in tow by some one as had a 
little at least of the fear of God stowed 
away in the heart of a man. It’s hard 
work to save a jailbird, sir, one as has got 
the taint on him, but there’s alw'ays hope 
for a boy, sir; and a lad as w'ould stand 
up like a Briton ready to take his ow n 
share of punishment and another’s too— 
it might be possible to malve a man of 
him. 

“ There must be good in him,” con¬ 
tinued the old man, and the little eyes 
flashed and the old weather-beaten, sea- 
tanned face glowed yet more with the 
new' light of love that beamed from its 
every feature—“ there must be good in 
him, even to the making of a good man. 
for the one as w’ould stand in another’s 
place, bearing another’s reproach, anil 
willing to accept the punishment for 
another’s fault, has glimpses in his soul 
of the light that streamed from the cross 
of Calvary, where He who bore our sins 
and W'as bruised for our transgressions 
was stretched. It's the human witness ot 
His love, sir-” 

“ Ben, Ben,” exclaimed the captain, 
reaching out his hand to his Qld shipmate 
and friend, “ I always knew you for a 
good sailor and shipmate, but I never 
knew you till this moment, nor fully 
imderstood how good you w'ere-” 

“ No, sir; not that; but there’s an awful 
lacking in a lone heart that is likely to be 
filled by evil or good. I'm a lonely old man, 
never happy ashore, for there’s no wanner 
welcome for me there than a sailors’ home 
or a public-house tap-room. I thought I 
might keep this little chap a bit, for my 
own sake as much as his—perhaps more. 

“ Just think,” said the old man, looking 
earnestly at the captain ; “ it ain’t in the 
nature of things going to be long afore I 
slip my moorings; and if—I thought this 
all over as I stitched that sou’w'ester, that 
there boy w'ould say to me: ■ ‘ Ben, you 
made a man o’ me, and I thanks you with 
aU my heart,’ why, I’d die happy, 
and-” 
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“ And inasmuch as ye havd done it 
unto the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me,” quoted the 
captain, solemnly. “ Ben, I won’t say 
ril help you, for you want the boy to 
yourself, and I won’t be in your way.’* 
Thank’ee, sir; I know what you 
mean.” 

” If he falls back in the mud it won’t 
be for want of help to lift him out,” said 
Robie. “ Now, Ben, after breakfSsst we’U 
pipe all hands to a dress parade.” 

” A what, sir ? ” 

” A dress parade.” 

“ I don’t know” what you mean, air.” 

” Well,” said Captain Robie, laughing, 
‘‘we’ll have your boy and mine—it looks 
as if they were so dividi d and given to 
ns -up on deck and rig ’em out with their 
kits.” 

” Ay, ay, sir.” 


CHAPTER Xlir. 

W HEN Jim, who had ai isen, helped the 
steward, and, best of all, break- 
fist od, received orders to come on dock, 
Jic made up his mind that the time of the 
pr iiiised rope’s-ending had come. 

Ho found Captain Ri>bie, the chief and 
tliird mates, and the chief engineer on the 
di ck. Aloft on the bridge was the second 
mate, and the boatswain seemed to be busy 
about one of the lifeboats near the otiicrs. 

Nothing was fiuther from Robie’s mind 
tlian a flogging just then, but Jim knew 
nothing of the commander’s mind. He 
knew that he had been promised a thrash¬ 
ing ; was convinced he deserved it; had 
made up his mind to take it quietly; and 
was w’ell aware from years of experience 
that such promises were always most 
honourably kept, to the very letter of the 
law. 

Tlicrefore, when he w-as told to strip, 
;n as stern a voice as Robie could assume, 
considering the fun that twinkled in his 
c\ es, the boy slipped the rope yam from 
his shoulders, tmned his back to the deck, 
heltl on by the rail, set liis teeth firmly, 
and waited for the lash. 

The rough bath of the previous day had 
so cleaned his skin as to bring into view 
many ugly scars which bore eloquent 
testimony to his acquaintance with a 
liorsew’hip. His little shoulders were 
scan-ed and scratched with the coals 
which had been his resting-place for three 
nights and days, and there was a bruise 
on his side the pain of which he felt 
acutely as he moved, where a kick from 
some brutal person had landed. 

The boy’s attitude made plain to Robie 
that he expected the promised whipping, 
and hod made up his mind to take it 
(juietly. The captain admired his pluck 
more than ever as he saw the scars on 
the boy’s back and side. All of the fun 
died out of his eyes. He had simply 
planned a surprise for the lad, but he 
began to suspect that there was an ele¬ 
ment of brutality in his joke. 

He pointed out the scars to the chief 
ofificer, and then in a voice almost tremu¬ 
lous in its gentleness bade the boy turn 
round again. 

The little fellow promptly wheeled, and 
the captain, pointing to the triumph of 
Ben’s handiwork, said briefly; 

/* Put them on ! ” 

'‘For me, sir?” Jim’s eyes fairly 


bulged out of his head with delight at 
first, but the face wore a pitiful expres¬ 
sion of hope struggling witli doubt. He 
scarce dared to move, but repeated tlie 
question, ” For me, sir ? ” 

Poor little w aif I So unused to kind¬ 
ness that its every manifestation was 
treated with doubt! 

“Yes, for you. Piit them on quick. 
Let’s see how sharp you con be about it.” 

This was a ch^enge. In less time 
than it takes to tell it, J iiu had slipped on 
the blue woollen shirt, fastened the w'aist 
of the navy-cut breeches aroimd in ship¬ 
shape fa.shion, tied the lianclkerchief 
imder the wide collar of his shirt in a 
true sailor knot, and stootl before the 
spectators looking as trim a little siiilor as 
I luiy in Her Majesty's navy. 

There was a mist before his eyes, and 
he failed to notice how pleased the men 
I W'ere around him. The boatswain had 
I stepped up close, and was examining the 
I w’ork of his hands with much satisfaction. 

I But all Jim’s self-assertion disappeared. 

I He had not dared to utter a word. He 
I put forth his hands as if unable to see his 
way, and he staggered rather than walked 
to where, as in a mist, he thought he saw 
the captain. Finally, in spite of his utmost 
efforts, he burst out sobbing, and sank at 
the captain’s feet. 

” Wny, my poor little fellow,” said that 
Greatheart, “ what’s the matter qow ? ” 

AY hat could be the matter now ? 

“ Y’ou’re so kind,” Jim managed to 
stammer forth between his sobs ; ” and I 
am only a wharf rat, a beggar, sir, and—I 
—I—don’t hunderstand it, sir,—I don’t! ” 

Wliat could the big-hearted skipper do 
but take up the boy from the deck and 
soothe him, even as lie miglit have done 
to one of his own ? Was it possible that I 
such a little kindness could be so great an ! 
event in this boy’s life ? 

There w ere no w ords in Jim’s voca¬ 
bulary to express his gratitude, bht he 
fawned over the kindly brown hand of 
the skipper as if to express his thanks in 
dumb show, till Robie felt quite ashamed 
of such gratitude. 

The poor old boatswain W’atched the 
lad, hungry, jealous almost, at this mani¬ 
festation. Jim knew nothing of the old 
man’s feeling for him, and no one else 
suspected Ben’s state of mind. 

‘‘ One would think you had never met 
kindness before, my boy,” said Robie. 

‘‘ Werry seldom, sir,” said Jim, through 
his sobs. ‘‘The fellers would chip in if I 
was stumped, and none of us vent ’ungry 
if the grub vould hold bout. And there 
VOS little Greeny, him as you took out of 
the fo’k’sle. And there vos people as 
vould have put me to school and trained 
me hup in the vay I should go, they said; 
but I didn’t vant to be locked up in a 
hinstitution, and I ran avay, till they 
said I VOS inkw'orryjubbell-” 

‘‘ Incorrigible,” the captain thought the 
boy intended to say. 

“ They vos kind« p’haps, but it vom’t 
in your vay. It vos like throwing bones 
at dogs, sir. Ve vanted the grub, but ve 
didn’t like the giver werry much. I 
ain’t no good, captain, I know I ain’t; 
but I’ll do anythink for you, and I’ll work, 
if you’ll only let me, and try to pay 
you back again,” 

“Pay me back I” The captain was 
startled for a moment. A guilty feeling 
that he had stooped to make fun out of 
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the poor little fellow crossed his mind, but 
he managed to say: “ So you want to 
work, do you? ” 

“ Don’t I ? ” replied Jim. He was be¬ 
ginning to recover now, and failing back 
into the vemaculai*. 

“ Well, then, boatswain,”—the captain 
saw the old man staring almost wolfisi^y at 
the little fellow—“ see if you can keep this 
i fellow employed. Get all the work out of 
I him you can.” 

j Boatswain Ben stepped forward and 
took the boy. Unused as he was to such 
manifestation, Jim could not but help 
notice that the old man received him into 
I his arms. 

He slirank for a moment from the eager 
I embrace—it was strange to him, poor 
I little fellow ! Then he looked up into the 
I eyes of the old man, timidly at first, till 
he saw' the weather-beaten, scarred face, 
W’ith its many wrinkles, illumined with 
I the light of the new-born love that 
glorified every feature—and the poor little 
w harf rat, who had sat so long in the 
darkness of neglect, saw the great light of 
love and Christian pity streaming in upon 
him, and yiekled himself completely to it. 

He flung his arms about the neck of 
the old man, and laid his head on his 
shoulder, as if it had at last found its 
proper and sufficient resting-place. 

The “ inkw’orrjjubbell ” had uncon¬ 
ditionally suiTendered, and the big- 
hearted boatswain carried the uncon¬ 
scious boy forw ard to his own room. 

It was a relief to all when they dis¬ 
appeared. Sentiment was beginning to 
run riot on board the Boadicea. 

The captain was anxious to hear from 
Walter’s lips just how he had come into 
his present plight, and to learn what his 
prospects were on reaching Boston. He 
wisely determined to make the interview 
as brief as possible. Like most reticent 
men, he was ashamed of the feeling he 
had displayed. 

Fortunately he had different material 
to deal with. The boy Walter W'as 
neither unused to kindness nor good 
clothes. 

Thanks to the steward’s careful atten¬ 
tion in carrying out the captain’s orders, 
the boy had fully recovered his strength. 

He eagerly attired himself in his reno¬ 
vated suit, and when dressed and clean 
looked like the handsome little fellow 
that he was. The bruise on Iris face was 
fast fading out; he w'as cheerful and 
grateful, and eagerly told the stories of 
his adventures with Bobby Ducks, the 
jolly West-coimtry waggoner, and Linky 
Jim. 

The captain laughed heartily at the 
quaint sayings of the good-hearted 
tinker, and when Walter, who had fully 
recovered his good spirits and could tell 
his story with good effect, described his 
interview with Linky Jim and imitated 
the language of the late “ inkworry- 
jubbell ” and former member of the 
Liverpool Dock Board, the laughter 
increased in volume till it seemed as if 
the portly skipper would suffocate, and 
the paroxysm began to be dangerously 
suggestive of apoplexy when Jim’s fear 
of his “ strained relations ” with the 
captain of the Boadicea w'as repealed. 

There was no desire to make fiin of Jim 
in all this. Walter understood and fully 
appreciated the fact that the little Liver¬ 
pool street w^aif bad done all he could« 
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according to his light; but Walter did 
not know how mucli he owed to Jim’s | 
generosity till the captain told of his eager¬ 
ness to lift tlie blame off Jus shoulders 
and take upon himself the expected 
punishment of both. . i 

Walter was deeply toncliod, and w'ould 
have gone instantly to thnnk his young • 
rotector had not the caj^t.iin restrained 
im and brought the snbjc^ct back to the 
matter of Walter’s prospi cts in Boston. 
He listened gravely while the lad told of 
his friends and future in the cit^’. 

“ Walter,” said the skipper, gravely, 
“what a little fool you’ve been. You 
would have been comfortably home in 
Boston by this time had you told some 
one like a policeman whom you were. 
Why, the newspapers were full of a 
mysterious disappearance of a boy lost at | 
Kugby Station, and a big reward w'as 
olfered for your discovery. How you | 
managed to keep out of the way is a ' 
wonder to me. If you had told your I 
story to the policeman who took aw'ay 
the wheel you would have put fifty 
pounds in his pocket and been well taken 
care of.” 


“ I didn’t know' it, sir,” said Walter. 

“ Of course you didn’t,” replied the 
skipper; “ but the country was all alive 
cn yoiu* account. It is, perhaps, best as 
it is; ‘ all’s well that ends well,’ you 
know, and Jim may be better off for en¬ 
gaging a passage on the Boadicea, in 
spite of his ‘ strained relations ’ with the 

captain. I think-” 

He was intemipted by three whistles 
that came from the bridge. It meant an 
urgent call to the deck. The captain 
pushed the boy off his knees, and rushed 
up in answer to the whistle. i 

He found the mate and all the watch 
closely examining a low black cloud that I 
extended across the horizon astern of the , 
Boadicea, It looked like an immense i 
wall, of such intense blackness, rising be¬ 
tween sea and sky, that it cast a btdeful ^ 
shadow over the intervening space. i 

“ What do you make it out to be, sir ? ” 
asked the mate. 

I can’t make it out,” said Bobie, with 
intense anxiety in his voice. “ I never 
knew of a tidal wave in these latitudes. 

I have seen them in the Indian Ocean, 
though, and this looks like one.” 

(To bf eotitinuef.) 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STOBY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN 
By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


rpHE Malay quarter of Kuching re- 
Jl sembled a low bank thickly studded 
with short charred scaffold-poles or naked 
blackened masts six to eighteen feet high. 
Here and there the flojnes had devoured 
the posts until only a stump remained; 
but those of hilian (ironwood) had mostly 
withstood them. An occasional shapeless 
heap propped in the air represented a 
house only partly destroyed. Beyond 
such an indistinguishable mass the Orchid 
Seekers found Boy’s habitition. It stood 
some thirty paces from the river, to w'hich 
foot it very probably owed its escape from 
destruction. 

Throughout the night they were con¬ 
stantly awakened by the arrival of fresh 
Dyaks. No sooner had they dozed off 
after such an imiption than renew'ed 
yells proclaimed another. Orders were 
almost incessantly shouted from the lawn 
where Government House had stood. In 
a cottage left standing near, the Rajah had 
established his headquarters. But little 
rest had he or his officers that night. 

When the youths w'ent out in the early 
morning, the river w'as clothed in grey 
mist, through which scores of boats, 
paddled by indistinct figures magnified 
to gigantic proportions, were moving in 
every direction, not noiselessly. The 
banks swarmed with Dyaks, naked except 
for the choivat, squatting roimd the 
embers of their fires, v.^arriors from 
Seribas and Sakarran chiefly. They felt 
the cold, for many were attired for war, or 
rather unattired : they had discarded 
everything except the ‘ waistcloth, a few 
brass rings, and an occasional necklace. 
Every man wore at his side the parang 
ilang^ and carried a spear. 


CHAPTER XX\’III.—THE FIGHT AT TANAH LEDA. 

It transpired that many of the men 
W’ho formed the Tuan Mudah's advance 
party, some of whom were gaily clad, had 
been attending a“coimcil”at Sakarran 
Fort when the news of the insurrection 
reached their leader. They had not 
stayed to remove their finery, which is 
the Dyak custom w'hen going on the 
“war-path,” but had jiunped into their 
boats and paddled off as they were as 
soon as the Tuan Mudah liad despatched 
a messenger with the spear. 

This is the Dyak method of summoning ■ 
to war. The spear is forwarded from 
“ house ” to “ house ” with great rapidity. 
Everywhere it is received with joyftil 
shouts and instantly answered. On this 
occasion, w'ithin forty-eight hom«, eight 
thousand Seribas and Sakarran Dyaks had 
assembled roimd Sakarran Fort ready to 
advance. All these men reached Kuching 
in the early morning; thousands more 
were on the w'ay. By eight o’clock the 
Rajah had at least ten thousand men, 
Dyaks and Mala 3 's, at his disposal. 

The Datu Banda har assembled his 
command at dawn, but the Rajali bade 
him await the return of spies who had 
followed the Chinese. The delay enabled 
the youths, whose boat was re^y to ac¬ 
company the DatUf to survey the stirring 
scene. 

They were much struck by the martial 
appearance of the Seribas, the bravest 
warriors in Borneo, the tallest and the 
handsomest. Like the other tribes, their 
I features had something of a Tartar cast, 
but the general expression w'as frank, 
happy, and fearless. The carriage of these 
nearly naked fellows was superb. While 
the youths w'ere admiring them, Mr. 


He watched it again for a moment 
through the glass. Then, turning sharply. 
to the mate, he said. “ Send all the men 
you can spare below. See that the ways 
are fast.” 

His hand w’as on the signal telcgrapk 
as he spoke, and in obedience to his order 
the Boadicea'8 course was altered en¬ 
tirely. 

The namesake of the invincible queen 
easily answered her helm, and w as soon 
steaming aroimd at full speed tow ard the 
monster cloud that now' seemed to reach 
from the sea to the very zenith. 

There w'as no element of uncertainty 
now, as in the narrowly averted collision 
witli the “ greyhound.” The Boadicea 
must meet this, which no human agency 
could divert from its course. 

The captain clutched the rail and 
braced himself firmly to withstand the 
shock, but his eye ranged over the deck 
fittings and boats. 

“ Wade.” he asked grimly, “ how much 
of this will be left in a minute or two ? ” 

The mate made no answer. Like the 
captain, he had braced himself as well as 
he could to withstand the coming shock. 


BORNEO. 


Merriman walked up with an order for 
the chiefs. 

“Splendid fellows, aren’t they ? ” he 
observed. 

“ Y’es,” said Jack, “ but they look more 
picturesque in the sarong,'* 

“ Of course. Don’t imagine that they 
are alw'ays nearly naked. They gencrully 
wear the Malay costume, with the addition 
of the Dyak armlets and earrings. The 
Seribas are very wealthy, comparatively 
speaking ; gold and silver ornaments are 
common, and the daughters of the orang 
kayos appear in golden w’aistbelt and silk 
or satin petticoat on grand occasions.” 

The Sakarrans also received their share 
of admiration. They resembled the 
warriors from Seribas, but lacked some- 
thmg of the Seribas’ dashing martial 
appearance. 

Here and there stalked a w'arrior who 
had accompanied the Tuan Mndaky and 
who still wore his finery, probably because 
he could not leave it anywhere. The 
appearance of some was very striking. 
One, especially, attracted the youths’ 
attention, though he seemed conscious 
that his ornaments were out of place. 

Jack named him “ The Dandy ” at 
once. They were destined to see a great 
deal more of “ The Dandy.” 

He was the son of a Seribas oravg 
kayOy not more than four feet five in 
height, massively built, but active os a 
tiger-cat: his face was very pleasant. A 
scarlet cloth hung from his braw'uy 
shoulders. From the knuckles to the 
elbow both his arms were covered with 
brazen rings, polished and glistening: 
above the elbow were two broad armlets 
of snowy shell, which. contrasted admir- 
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jibly witlj his Vfllow-brown skin. To his 
oran^M*-coloured chowat beliiiul was at- 
t.Lchc I a network of a^uite beads and 
bnj^les which jin^ded iniisically when he 
moved. Itound liis neck were strinj:^s of 
bjii^lit beads; his knees w’ere encircled 
with brass rin;,»s. A number of scalps 
Mlycd scarlet fluttered from the parang at 
his siilt?, and when the sun rose, and his 
ornaments flashed and sparkled in its 
li;;lit, he cut a splendid figure! 

Anotlier warrior whose striking appear¬ 
ance demanded and received admiration, 
wore h’lge earrings in addition to the 
brazen gauntlets, the armlets of shell, and 
the beads and bugle.s. His hair was 
jidorned with leaves, now withered. 

The gallant Data Bandahar^ who sat 
in his boat awaiting the order to advance, 
wore a hejid handkerchief adorned with 
a heavy fringe of gold lace ; his jacket, 
trousers, and sarong were stiff with gold 
embroidery; over Uie sarong he wore a 
kain band ira of cloth of-gold. The hilt 
of his kris, which stuck out in front, waa 
of gold, set with rubies and emeralds. 
Hut the precious iiiotal was tarnished and 
blackened with gunpowder—the silk rent 
.and grimy. 

The Malay nobles do not usually wear 
gay clothes when going on an inland ex¬ 
pedition, but the Data probably had no 
opportunity to change an article of his 
attire since Boy’s inessengor, the unfor¬ 
tunate Abang Gapur, called upon him. 
'rhe Chinese arrived soon afterward.s, and 
burnt his house with all its contents next 
<lay. 

The Data Tumanggong^ also thus 
oarly stirring, matched the Bandahar 
for grime and powder—on his dress, that 
is, for Malays and Dyaks alike are almost 
oxtraviigaiitly cleanly in their persons. 
Otherwise his costume w’ould have been 
luaguiticcnt. The black satin jacket was 
close I to the throat with gold buttons; 
wide trousers of crimson satin, brocaded 
with a leaf pattern, almost concealed 
his bare feet. His madder-coloured 
Jtarong was embroidered with silver; 
over that was anotlier of silk, woven 
in bars of all the colours of the 
rainbow. But the dark stains on jacket 
and sarong, not of gunpowder alone, 
were proof enough that the Malay chiefs 
liad nut passed unscathed through the 
stirring scones in w’hich their gay attire 
had been spoilt. 

“ What is the Data Bandahar sup¬ 
posed to do ? ” Harry asked of Hertz. 

“ Ach ! he’s a sort of Home Secretary,” 
was the answer. “ Dere are drei Malay 
ministers connected mit do Sarawak 
government ; de Data Patinggi —I 
hafen’t seen him—ish, 1 dink, de shief; 
den gomes de Bandahar — 1*11 gall him 
de Minister for Home Affairs; den de 
Tumanggong —he’s an old pirate—Var 
Minister und Shcneral combined, I dink. 
Budt do Home Secretary ish de grand 
fighting man I Ach I he*3 a glorious 
fellow ! kind und goodt und yoost, a grand 
fellow for a Malay, und ver>" popular.” 

” He must be as brave as a lion,” 
said Jack, ”or he couldn’t have held the 
old Ci c\roach against such fearful odds.” 

” He ish ash brave ash a lion.” 

” By the way,” said Harry, “ I should 
like to have a look at the Cockroach." 

“ Nodings easier. Here’s Boy. Hi, 
Boy! De Tuans vant de boat to visit de 
prahu," 


In a few minutes the sampan was 
alongside tlie battered trader. The youths 
and Hertz clambered on deck, occupied 
by the Keis alone. He came forward to 
shake hands. 

“ I fear her voyages tiro over,” said 
Hertz, in Malay, glancing round. 

The Arab merely answered, “ The 
Bajoli is just,” meaning that he would 
make good the loss without question. 

“ The poor old Cockroach ! ” cried 
Jack ; ** wliy, she’s like a sieve ! ” 

The hog’s back in the middle of the 
deck luoil been flattened down. Makeshift 
bulwarksliauleJ on board 
and set against the posts—had afforded 
shelter for lier defenders. She had actually 
been roofed in with planks and : 

over these were kajongs. Some twenty 
or thirty boats had been used in making 
the pruhu defensible; not one would 
ever float again ! They W’ere riddled 
with the bullets that had hailed against 
them. The ataps were in tatters, ploughed 
up with jingal balls, stained dark crim- 
Eon witli blood. Jack glanced at the ^ 
spot where S'Ali hod died; the crimson : 
stain w'os still there, merged in many ; 
another. j 

Hertz asked the Arab what hod | 
become of his crew. Two lay in the i 
hospital — the Mission house — badly 
wounded: the others were dead. As 
they left the praha Hertz remarked 
again: 

” De Data Bandahar ish ash brave ash 
a lion ! Yoost so.” 

They landed, and walked about till 
noon. The liajah’s messengers bad not 
yet returned. Jack became impatient to 
be off. 

‘‘ Why doesn’t the Bajoh send his 
army of Dyaks after the T'icndi fiends ? ” 
he asked. ” Surely there's nothing to 
fear ? What’s tho use of this delay ? ” 

” I don’t know de Rajah’s plans,” the 
Collector answered, “ budt I know him 
to be a merciful man, und I am sure dat 
if de shkellum Shinese begged for pardon 
und gave oop deir leaders, he vould 
pardon dem villingly.” 

** What 1 After burning his capital, 
and murdering right and left ? ” 

” Vhy nodt ? Do you dink a man 
like Rajah Brooke vould put revenge 
before de goodt of de shtate? Nein — 
nein I De Shinese are useful in Sarawak 
—dey are de labourers, de miners, de 
gardeners, de shopkeepers. De Malays 
are too proud to do coolies* work; de 
Dyaks nodt know how, efen if villing. 
Be sure de Rajah viU gife his enemies 
efery shance. 1 nodt sure, budt I dink 
de delay ish to gife dem de opportunity 
to humble demselves und beg for mercy. 
Budt if dey go on burning und murder¬ 
ing, Heafen help dem; no oder power gan, 
und Heafen ish, 1 dink, de last dat vould. 
Dink you vhat vould happen if de Rajah 
said to dese fellows: ‘ Forvardts I all of 
you I * ” 

“ The Chinese would be swept off the 
face of the earth.” 

“Ac/t/ und de innocent vomen; per¬ 
haps de shildren, too. De Dyaks give no 
man nor woman quarter. Dey lofe liddle 
shildren, budt deir blood ish oop now. Be 
sure de Rajah vill order soosh terrible 
fellows prudently. Und dink of dis—many 
years de Rajah und his officers hafe vorked I 
to bring de Sea Dyaks to reasonable order j 
—to make dem gife oop deir bloodt’irsty 


I habits. To some egstent doy have siig- 
' ceeded, budt efery time dc shpear ish 
' sent round ish a big yoomp on de back- 
' vards track. Dey vill be years before 
dey get ofei* dis egscitemeiit. Ach ! be 
sure de g(X)dt Rajah vill nodt say de 
*vordt ‘Forvardts ’ to dese fellows oonlcss 
he ish obliged, for, look you, ‘ Forvardts ’ 
to Dyaks ish de same n,sh ‘kill und 
kill! ’ *’ 

Soon after mid-day the Rajah’s spies 
rctunied. Whatever merciful intentions 
the ruler of Sarawak may have enter¬ 
tained, the reports called for prompt 
action. 

The Chinese had retired to Siniawan, 
whence some had gone on to Bau. But 
theSiraiiikan Dyaks had raided their stores 
of food. Now Meta and the orang kayas 
of Bombok and Peninjow rushed on the 
crestfallen Orang Kina from every direc¬ 
tion. The latter held Siniawan and 
Biledah Fort opposite, but they had hardly 
anything to eat. 

The Kunsi had made no preparations 
for a reverse, and all the food had been 
carried away or destroyed except a little 
at Tundong and a little the Land Dyaks 
hod left at Siniawan and Bau. Yet the 
rebels were required to maintain all those 
they had forced to join them from 
Kuching, and the whole agricultural jTopu- 
lation. They could not even fetch fire¬ 
wood or w-ater without a strong armed 
partj', as Meta’s men were everywhere. 

The spies further reported that Wang-lo 
had actually dared to make a foray down 
the river in the direction of Kuching. 
At Tanah Leda, some distance below 
Siniawan, he had constructed a strong 
stockade, garrisoned with 250 picked 
men, himself in command. The garrison 
had the best of the government rifles 
and carbines; four cannon and numerous 
jingals were in position to sweep tlie 
river. From this point Wang-lo sent 
out his raiders, and all the Dyak 
“ houses ” within reach w’ere in flames. 

The Rajah heard the news with his 
habitual calmness, then turned to tho 
Datu Bandahar. 

“Mercy is wasted,” he said sternly. 
“Advance on the stockade. There wait 
for the Tumanggong." 

In a moment all was bustle, but not 
confusion; the Datu had been ready at 
least six hours. Hertz and the youths 
sprang into their boat, which, steered by 
Boy, took up a position in the van. But 
the Collector turned to W'^o-Sing. 

“ Are you going ? ” he asked. “ De 
rishk for you ish great. Besser you shtay 
here.” 

Wo-Sing’s face was very pale, but 
resolute. 

“ With your permission, sir, I will take 
the risk,” he said. 

“Budt, Wo-Sing, de rishk ish double. 
If your own gountrymen gatch you dey 
\'ill certainly kill you; und if you are 
separated from us de Dyaks may do so. 
Consider de danger.” 

“I have, sir. It is no greater than 
Li-dah’s.” 

“ Ach ! Ja /—Li-dah! I forgot her— 
I forgot her 1 I vender vhat has become 
of her ? Ach I gome—gome by all means; 
ve vill protect you so veil ash ve are 
able.” 

Wo-Sing bowed and thanked the Col¬ 
lector. The poor fellow was in sore 
trouble. No news had been heard of bis 
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sweetheart since they had left her sobbing 
at Sirainbau. 

The Datu'a force, two hundred strong, 
consisted chieHy of Malays, but there was 
also a body of Seribas and Sakarran 
I)yak8. All were picked men. On the 
right of the Orchid ISeekers’ sampan sped 
the Data's war-boat, near enough for the 
Bandahar to converse pleas^intly with 
Hertz the greater part of the way. The 
Da in told the Collector that the Rajah 
had enjoined him to take care that the 
youths did not get into danger. Hertz 
smiled, knowing well the difficulty of re¬ 
straining such a fire-eater ns Jack. 

On the left of the sampan raced a long 
Seribas war-boat. To this the youths 
gave an almost undivitled attention, for 
“ The Dandy ’’ was in conniiand; the 
Ft coring pa<ldle was held by anotlier 
tremendous swell, the warrior with the 
leaves in Ins liair. The Seribas chief 
lauglicd and chatted cheerfully with Jack, 
througli Boy, whenever the boats were 
near enough. Indeed “ The Dandy’s ” face 
was one continual smile. 

“One would think,” said Harry. “ that 
we were going to u picnic rather than to 
lake a fort. These fellows laugh inces¬ 
santly. Do they ever think of danger ? ” 

“ Niidt often, I should say,” Hertz 
rcplieiL 

The perspiration streamed off their 
yellow-brow n backs, and glistened in their 
hair; but they w ere Falamnnders w hen 
on a balla—war expedition. The heat 
appeared to affect them very little, though 
Hertz and the youths were careful to 
keep in the shade of the hajongs. 


“ Has he ? ” softly laughed the fire- ' 
eater. “The Data w'lll have to tell me so 
himself, and 1 don’t understand Malay.” j 
But the Data Bandahar had some¬ 
thing else to think about. He sent for¬ 
ward a Dyak in a small sampaa to 
reconnoitre. The man returned and 
spoke a few words. The Data ordered a 
silent advance. The Malay chiefs W'ar- 
boat and the Orchid Seekers' tampan 


monded a considerable stretch of the 
river. It was a very strong position 
indeed. 

The current carried the boats back 
behind the bend. The slovenly Chinese 
look-out had not perceived theiu, though 
j Hertz saw' by the flags and the points 
of spears above tlie stockade, that the 
I enemy was in force. 

» The Data drew the boats togetlier and 


Again and again Jack asked of Boy, 
“ Aren’t we nearly there ? ” 

Two hours’ patldling carried the Ban¬ 
dahar'a force to the neighbourhood of the 
stockivde. At last Boy was able to answer : 
“Tanah Leda in next reach, Tuan." 

“ Hurrah ! ” Jock murmured. His rifle 
hatl been rea<lv a long time. 

“ Budt, Yack,” wiid the Collector, “ de 
Data has said you must nodt fight.” 


“ Reeled to a gun, still half dased." 

I stole round the bend abreast. The Data 
I held up his hand, checking further 
progress. 

Beyond the bend w'as the junction of the 
right and left-hand branches; the stockade 
had been erected on the tongue of land— 
Tanah Leda —between the tw'o rivers 
at the point of junction, so that it faced the I 
main stream. Thus the cannon, tlirust j 
out boldly through rude embrasures, com- , 


held a short council. The strength of the 
enemy’s position had surprised him. Ho 
remembered the Rajah’s order—to wait— 
and counselled prudence. The Data Tu- 
manggong would be up in a few hours at 
the most; perhaps the Tuan Mudah or 
the Rajah himself. The youths, of course, 
took no part in the discussion, though 
Hertz did, also counselling prudence. He 
had comited four large cannon and nearly 
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twenty The Datu eventually de¬ 

cided to wait. 

Then, to Jack’s great delight, “The 
Pandy ’’ leapt to his feet with a yell, his 
pleasant eyes glowing now, and his fea¬ 
tures twitching with excitement. Boy 
interpreted roughly in haste. 

“ I am Si Loyo, the son of Pamantuah! ’’ 
he screamed. “ I am a warrior 1 Wh-r-r-r 
—ah-he-e-e—yah I ’’ 

Tlie terrible war-cry of the Seribas rang 
out, and at the first note every' man of the 
tribe bounded to his feet, taking up the 
chonis. No chance of surprising the 
Chinamen after that roaring clamour. It 
ceaseil. 

“The Tuan Mudah called me! ‘Go 
fight. Si Loyo! ’ he said. I am here— 
there is the enemy! ‘ Go fight. Si Loyo I * 

said the Tuan Mudahy ‘for you are a 
warrior, the son of Pamantuah ! ’—Maybe 
he gave the orang laiit other orders ! It’s 
nothing to me ! Let them go home and 
spin. I am a warrior! Wh-r-r-r-r—ah— 
he-e-e—yah ! ’’ 

.\gain the war-cry rolled along, and as 
they echoed it the Seribas men lashed 
themselves into madness. 

“ Ach ! Idt’s grand after all! ” Hertz 
muttered. “ You boys vill oonderslitand 
English history besser after dis—if you 
live t’rough de day i ’’ 

Each Seribas man dropped back upon 
his seat as the breathless, quavering 
“ Yah ! ’’ died away, grasped his paddle 
with straining hands, and waited, his 
feverish eyes glaring at the yoimg chief. 
They w'ere all mad, conscious of nothing 
but the excitement of battle. A deep silence 
reigned. Faintly they heard the tumul¬ 
tuous shouting of the Chinamen. 

The Bandahar knew his allies too well 
to hesitate longer. He drew up beside 
the Seribas chiefs praliUy exchanged a 
few words with him, and gave the order 
to advance. 

The boats sped forward, keeping as far 


apart as the width of the river would 
permit, to avoid the expected storm of 
balls. 

“Ve are in for idt now,’’ said Hertz, 
cocking his rifle. “ Don’t lose your head, 
Y"ack, vhatefer you do 1 ’’ 

No response. Something of the light 
that gleamed in Si Loyo’s eyes was now 
in Jack’s. 

The Malays and Dyaks were silent 
until they had turned the bend, and were 
face to face with the enemy; then, as they 
dashed through the w'ater, the terrible war- 
cry of the Seribas again rang out, blended 
with that of Sakarran, the yells of the 
I Malays and Chinamen, and the “Hurrahs!’’ 
of the English. 

A puff of smoke swept along the front 
of the stockade, pierced by a hundred pale 
tongues of flame, as the roar of cannon 
and musketry answered the yells of the 
assailants. The guns were near enough 
to blow everj’ boat out of the water. But 
they were trained too high. The hail of 
1 balls and bullets passed idly overhead into 
I the jimgle beyond. Not a man—not even 
a boat was struck! * 

Boy steered the sampan to the bank, 

I right under the smoking guns. In an 
i instant every man had left it except Wo- 
Sing. Jack was the first of its crew 
I ashore, the second of the Datura party. 

' Before him dashed the scarlet-robed 
I “ Dandy,’’ his ornaments jingling, his 
parang flashing in the sun, whilst his 
I w’ar-cry rang high above the uproar. The 
I Seribas chief flimg himself against a weak 
part of the stockade, and crashed tlnough 
the bamboos. Jack follow'ed—the second 
man inside, firing his revolver right and 
left. A scramble of blue-clad figures ! A 
' forest of upraised weapons! Like a 
I meteor “ The Dandy ” gleamed among 
them, hewing a path, Jack close beside 


• The persistent bungling of the Chinese must appear 
almost incredible. But this is history. 

{To he continued.) 


him. Behind, a jumble of assailants and 
I assailed—yells and screams 1 A big 
I Chinaman turned with an oath, swinging 
I a clubbed rifle. Jack fired and missed. 
It was his last shot! The heavy stock 
struck him on the shoulder, felling him, 
dazed, but not insensible. “ The Dandy ” 

I cut the striker down, and dashed on 
I without staying for his head—so many 
were in reach. The fellow rolled over 
towards Jack and drew a long knife. 
He rose to his knees, with the blood pour- 
I ing from his face. But Boy was upon 
him. His keen parang swished through 
the air, and the Chinaman fell back dead. 
Boy rushed on. 

Jack rose to his feet, and reeled to a 
gun, still half dazed, staring at the dead 
man. Many Chinamen lay around. But 
Jack fancied this man’s disfigured face 
' was familiar. 

I Hertz, with Harry and Bounce, had 
followed Jack immediately, but the press 
I at the breach delayed them. When they 
got within the stockade all was over; the 
, Chinamen were in full flight, throwing 
away their guns, panic-stricken. The 
stockade had been carried in a moment. 

“ Are you liit. Jack ? ” cried Harry, 
running up. 

“ I got a nasty blow' on the shoulder ; 
there’s nothing much the matter. There 
1 lies the man that did it,” pointing to the 
body at his feet. 

Harry shuddered. “ Did you kill 
him ? ” 

“ No. ‘ The Dandy * cut him down. 

I Boy finished him. I’ve seen him before 
I soraew'here.” 

“ So hafe I,” said Hertz; “ fetch Wo- 
Sing to identify him. Idt’s Wang-lo 1 ” 

Thus fell the man whose mad ambition 
had brought death or ruin upon thousands. 
Only a few hours before, the chief of the 
Ktinai had occupied the Rajah’s chair in 
the court house at Kuching. Now he 
lay dead I 
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M y misfortunes began with the pater and 
mater taking it into their heads to go 
to America for a wedding that came off in 
the first week of our summer holidays—just 
as if they hadn’t all the rest of the year to 
go to weddings in I—then they coolly ar¬ 
ranged for me to spend the holidays with 
Mr. Thoms, my house master. Almost as 
well have no holidays at all! Old Thoms 
isn’t a bad fellow in his way; they say he 
knows Homer by heart, and you should see 
him punishing loose balls; but naturally I 
had quite enough of him in school terms 
without having to be all the holidays under 
his eyeglass, not to speak of missing the 
Cheltenham cricket week, seeing nothing of 
one’s own people, and having my pony eat his 
head off at home. It was a shame, I de¬ 
clared ; but nobody minded my opinion. 

I had one companion in misfortune, J. 
Pickard, whose father lived at Hong Kong 
or somewhere thereabouts, so he always 
spent the holidays with Thoms, unless any 
one else invited him. Being so well used to 
this, Pickard didn’t mind it; indeed, he 
was the sort of fellow to mind nothing that 
happened to him—a great lump of good- 
natured fat, who took everything easy, al¬ 
ways agreed with every one, and never let him¬ 
self get excited, even if our eleven had fifty 
to make and only two men to go in. My 
way is to put myself out a good deal about 
things that don’t please me ; but I believe 
Pickard would have smiled blandly and said 
“ Very well, sir,” had he been told he was 
to spend all the holidays at school and show 
up a whole book of Virgil every morning. 

It wasn’t quite so bad as that though. 
Old Thoms had settled to go on a trip to 
Norway, and he took us along. I didn’t want 
to go to Norway, where there was no cricket, 

I understood, nor any piece of flat ground big 
enough even to make a tennis lawn. There 
is no place like home, is my motto, and no¬ 
thing abroad half so well worth seeing as a 
match between Notts and Surrey at the Oval. 
So I set out on this journey in a discon- 
t3nted frame of mind, and that was the 
second of my misfortunes. 

I don’t approve of the sea ; it is the very 
opposite of a cricket field, all one damp, un¬ 
even, unrolled pitch, fit for playing at no¬ 
thing. But as you can’t go to Norway with¬ 
out crossing the sea, we went in a steamer 
that started from a little port in Scotland. 
We were only one day in Scotland, and I 
was glad not to be there any longer, for it 
rained all the time. Just what I expected ; 
nor was I altogether sorry for it, having made ' 
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up my mind that I should not enjoy myself 
a bit. 

It was a Norwegian boat, and we were al¬ 
most the only English people on board her, 
so we had to keep to ourselves at first, while 
the rest all chattered away like magpies in 
their heathen language, that sounded to me 
not unlike broad Scotch. Every English¬ 
man has a way of carrying himself an inch 
higher as soon as he sets foot on board a 
ship of any kind; and I, for one, was in- 
chned to be very contemptuous towards this 
foreign craft, which seemed even stuffier and 
noisier than most steamers. To my dis¬ 
gust, while Thoms and Pickard got a cabin 
to themselves, I had to share one with an 
unshaved and long-haired native of some 
sort, who actually couldn’t speak a word of 
English, and wore rings in his ears and a 
cigar in his mouth, even when he turned 
into the berth without taking his clothes off 
—they looked as if he had slept in them for 
a year or two. 

“ He will be sick all over the place pre¬ 
sently ! ” I muttered to Pickard, and spoke 
of spending the night on deck. 

Alas! it was I who got sick, while this 
hairy foreigner went on grinning and smok¬ 
ing and gorging himself to the bitter end. 
But we have not come to that part of my 
misfortunes yet. The first thing was 
supper, served in the saloon as soon as we 
got out of harbour. The Norwegians are a 
people who live chiefly on pickles and such¬ 
like, as appeared to me when I came to know 
more of them. There were a great many 
dishes on the table very unsuitable for land¬ 
lubbers going to sea, in my humble opinion. 

I counted no less than six kinds of cheese, 
one exactly like a great slab of brown Wind¬ 
sor soap, off which our fellow passengers 
pared thin shavings from time to time and 
ate them with great gusto between the 
courses. I didn’t admire their taste *, but what 
with pickled salmon, cucumber, ham, sausage, 
and cranberry pie, I managed to make a 
pretty good supper off my own bat, feeling sure 
that, whoever else was going to be ill, I could 
trust my stomach to behave itself like a true 
Briton. 

There was one thing, however, that went 
towards taking away my appetite. Opposite 
mo sat a very tall, thin man, with very large 
spectacles over a very long nose; his coat 
tails also were as long as they were shabby, 
but not so long as his legs, which, with his 
prominent beak and the tufts of grizzly hair 
standing up on his head, gave him somewhat 
the appearance of a stork. Ever since he 


came on board, ho had been going about 
I poking his long nose into everything, and 
1 talking to everybody who would listen to him. 
j Now, he had no .sooner tucked himself up 
with his napkin like a bib, than he fixed his 
spectacles on me and made certain remarks 
I in an unknown tongue. 

' Not knowing what to say, I turned red 
and said nothing. The stranger then ad¬ 
dressed me in another language, which I 
' recognised to be French, but was not much 
[ the wiser. 

“ What on earth does the fellow want ? ” 
I remarked to Pickard, feeling uncomfortably 
conscious that people were looking at me. 

‘‘ He’s saying something to you,” answered 
Pick in his stolid way, as if I didn’t know 
that. 

“ Ah, English 1 ” exclaimed our vis-d-vis. 

Now you can understand me, 1 guess. I 
reckon you are a young Academician ? ” 

For answer I stared at him, and Mr. 
Thoms replied for me: 

‘‘ If you mean a schoolboy, sir, that is 
what he is, but some day he will be old 
enough to know better manners.” 

At this snub I turned still redder and de¬ 
voted myself to my plate; then the long 
foreigner, seeing me not disposed for conver¬ 
sation, had an over at Mr. Thoms about the 
state of higher education in England. You 
may be sure I wanted to hear nothing of such 
a subject in the holidays; and from that 
moment I took a dislike to this communica¬ 
tive person, a schoolmaster, as he informed 
us he was, as if that would make me think 
any the better of him. I named him Mr. 
Stork in my own mind, which the reader w’ill 
please make a note of, as I have by no means 
done with him. 

For the first hour or two we had been 
sailing in the Firth of Forth, where the 
waves conducted themselves like gentlemen, 
and the passengers could eat pickled salmon 
and goat’s milk cheese with present impunity. 
But soon after coming on deck after supper, 
we began to get into the open sea, which was 
another story, as Mr. Rudyard Kipling would 
say. In fact, ours turned out to be the case 
of a famous Norwegian voyager : 

“Wc had not sailed n IcnRue, a league, 

A league but barely three. 

When the lift grew dark, and the wind blew loud. 
And gurly grew the sea.” 

And I, after vainly trying to brave it out by 
playing a game of beggar-my-neighbour with 
Pickard, grew so unhappy that there was 
nothing for it but to go to bed, and it was all 
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T could do to pot there. And there I lay for 
the next two days, durinp which that long- 
haire<l stable companion of mine, a Kussian 
•skipper, 1 believe, amused himself by making 
signs to me tliat it was time for breakfast, 
dinner, supper, or what not. There w'as 
ail oflicious stewarde.ss, too, who liendishly 
mocked mo by bringing food to put under my 
very n.)s.‘. Mr. Thoms and Pickard also 
came in fro;u time to time to ask what they 
could do f )r me, w’heii they m’ght have 
known they could do nothing but throw 
me overboard, or at least leave me in peace - 
Mich mockery of peace as was afforded 
among the howl of the wind, the heaving of 
tlie waves, theclank of the engines, the thud 
of the screw, and the hideous screech of the 
siren which 1 lay in continual dread of hear¬ 
ing turned on overhead. I could understand 
now why the crew of Ulysses stopped their 
o.ars against the sirens’ song. 

I know how the reader’s heart must be 
bleeding for me, so I cut short this part of 
my story. On the second morning Pickard 
came to tell me that Norway was in sight ; he 
hadn’t lx‘cn a bit sick, just like the great 
indiarubber ball of a fellow* he was! At 
this good news I allowed myself to be 
tempted by the stewardess to nibble a hard 
biscuit. In the course of the morning I 
crawled on deck, much relieved to find land 
close by and the sea now on its good 
behaviour, as if it wished me to forgive and 
forget what bad passed. 1 soon began to get 
better, hand over hand. For fear of acci¬ 
dents, however, I didn't go down to dinner, 
but had a biscuit and a bunch of raisins on 
deck, after which I felt quite comfortable, 
and hoped that my misfortunes were at an 
end. 

In the afternoon we entered a fiord, bor¬ 
dered by rocky hills bristling with pines, and 
bare islets on which a few sheep had so 
much ado to pick up a livelihood, that, attend¬ 
ing strictly to the business of eating, they 
hardly raised their heads to stare at us as 
we passed within a stone’s throw. Winding 
our way through the narrow channel, every 
minute we opened up some vivid patch of 
green, or some house painted deep red or 
chocolate browm, or some vessel whose lines 
appeared blacker and whiter than ever I had 
seen these colours at homo. Everything 
here was bright and still, the air clear as 
crystal, the sky cloudless, the waves spark¬ 
ling ; and my spirits went up like the 
barometer, and the thermometer too, for the 
sun now blazed dazziingly, as if to make the 
best of his short winter visits to the north. 

The only thing that bothered me w*as the 
attentions of that long-legged Mr. Stork, who 
would keep on talking to us, as he did to 
every one. It was all very well for old Thoms 
to chaff me about being sick ; I am accus¬ 
tomed to his taking liberties; but I didn’t 
see what business a snuffy foreigner had to 
croak out, bending over me till I was almost 
blinded by his great horn spectacles: 

** Does Master John Bull feel himself a 
little spryer to-day - heigh ? ” 

I didn’t condescend to answer; but 
Pickard must needs speak for me in his slow 
matter-of-fact way— 

“ Yes, he is feeling better.” 

Thus encouraged, the stranger took an 
empty chair beside me, and went on with his 
senseless chatter. 

“I thought every Britisher boasted him¬ 
self at home on the ocean wave.” 

“We have licked your people ion the 
ocean wave, at all events,” snapped I, not 
quite knowing who his people were, but 
taking it for granted Nelson must have 
pitched into them some time or other. 

“ I guess not,” laughed he. ” In the old- 
time wars between us, it was the Vikings 
who whipped you. Seems to me, sonny. 


they don’t te.'ich history very well at your 
academy, anyhow.” 

“ Because we haven’t got such clever 
people as you to teach us,” said I, impudently, 
looking round to see that Mr. Thoms wa.s 
not within hearing. 

“You should say go!fen —I see you are i 
not better posted in graininar,” smiled he, 
coolly patting me on the shoulder. “Don't be 
riled at my correcting you; it is a trick 
scliool teachers have the hang of.” ^ 

To be set right in my own language was 
more than British flesh and blood could ' 
bear ; and I snorted audibly aside to Pickard, 
who only kept his eyes on the stranger with 
mild curiosity. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stork, evidently too well 
satisfied with liimself to take my plain hint 
that his room would be more vrelcome than 
his company, “you will be surprised, I 
guess, that a Norwegian knows English so i 
well. But I have been ten years in America, 
and taught school in Minnesota, so I had 
a powerful good chance to graduate in the 
language—yes, sir ! ” 

“ We don’t learn the American language at 
our scliool," said I, freezingly; but he waa 
not to be driven off. 

“ Now you two seem to be bright boys 
enough; but I notice in you certain peculi¬ 
arities of idiom and pronunciation,” he 
began ; then I could ao longer keep my 
temper with him. 

“ If you are going to lecture, sir, you should 
hold forth on something you understand. 

I don’t want to be ‘ posted,’ as you call it, 
in Yankee English.” And looking hard at 
Pickard I remarked, “ Why can’t people see 
when they are making asses of themselves? ” 

At length our new acquaintance perceived 
that I meant to be rude. With a look more 
in sorrow than in anger, he gathered up 
his long legs, and took himself off, saying 
gently— 

‘* Is that so ? I did not mean to put your 
dander up. I wanted to have you make 
friends. But—! ” the rest of his apology 
was an eloquent shake of the head. 

** There— that’s bowled him out. He won’t 
trouble us again,” quoth I, half proud of 
having stumped a grown man, not to say 
a schoolmaster, and half ashamed to have 
shown myself such a cad. 

“I don’t think he will speak to you 
again,” echoed Pickard, as if he had no 
opinion of his own, neither of os knowing 
enough of the world to understand the folly 
of falling out with fellow-travellers over 
trifles. 

But I soon forgot all about the intrusive 
stranger, when we came to a town, my first 
foreign town, and the boat’s first calling 
place on Norwegian shores. I was all eyes 
for the novel spectacle of white walls and 
red roofs, exactly like the toy houses of our 
nurseries, standing up bright and clear round 
the bottom of the bay, and scattered about 
along two or three arms of the sea that ran 
back from a picturesque confusion of wooded 
islands and capes. When I saw a stork 
perched upon a chimney, 1 felt that I was 
indeed abroad, and not far from the magic 
land of Hans Christian Andersen. The 
glittering tin roof of the church also had 
something toylike about it. But the great 
feature of the place was wood, not only in the 
painted walls of the houses, but in the sawn 
logs and beams that were evidently its 
stock in trade. Great wood piles blocked up 
all the wharves; the vessels lying at them 
were being loaded with wood; the river 
running into the bay was choked with a 
mass of floating tranks, among which naked 
little urchins could be seen plunging and 
playing to their hearts’ content—and didn’t 
I envy them that hot afternoon! The 
whole town was like a giant match-box. 
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With a good deal of fuss and bustle we 
backed into the quay, and got moored there, 
to the great interest of a crowd of idlers and 
others, who, after all, weren’t so much unlike 
the people at home. What interested me 
most was some girls who scrambled on board 
with bunches of red cherries to sell, that 
looked delightfully refreshing after my long 
spell of fasting. I asked Mr. Thoms if I 
could have a little Norwegian money to buy 
some. 

“ I am going on shore to get change,” he 
said. “ The boat will stay here for a few 
minutes, at all events. Better come out and 
stretch your legs.” 

“ All right, sir; I’ll be with you in half a 
minute.” 

Instead of at once following him and 
Pickard over the side, I thought I would just 
run down to the cabin and leave my waist¬ 
coat behind, as it was so liot. This only 
I took a minute, but I couldn’t get back at 
once for a great trunk blocking the passage ; 
then the gangway was choked up by people 
I pushing on board, and when at last I reached 
^ the quay, it was to see old Thoms disap- 
; pearing behind a wood pile at the end of it. 

! I huiTied after, making sure I could catch 
him up easily. It proved not so easy, though, 

' to pick one’s way among all the loafers and 
lumber, especially when at every step there 
was something strange to look at. A little 
' boy brought me to a stop by taking off his 
. hat to me. 1 fancy he meant only friendly 
j salutation of a foreigner, but as he was a 
I poorly dressed child, my first idea was that 
I he must be begging. I happened to have a 
: biscuit left in my jacket pocket, and as I 
’ didn't expect to want it myself, now that I 
had found my sea legs, I bestowed it on him 
with lordly generosity. To my astonishment, 
the little monkey held out both dirty paws, 
and before I knew what he would be at, he 
had actually shaken hands with me in wit¬ 
ness of his gratitude. That’s a way people 
have in Norway. 

The result of this little incident was my 
losing the trail of Mr. Thoms and Pickard. 
When I got into the street outside, they were 
nowhere to be seen. There were so many 
other things to see, however, that I didn’t 
much mind. It was a broad street of gaily 
painted houses, with a row of trees on each 
side, and a canal running down the middle. 
I strolled on, looking to right and left for 
my companions, who I supposed must have 
turned into some shop and would appear 
t presently. Then a party of soldiers march¬ 
ing by attracted my attention. I crossed a 
bridge over the canal to get nearer them. 
They seemed to me very small soldiers, and 
I didn’t approve of their uniform. When 
they had passed, peeping through a gap be¬ 
tween two houses, my curiosity was excited 
by a man a little way off. He was doing 
something with a hook, and I went to see 
what he could be about. I had to cress a 
railway to get at him, then 1 found myself 
standing over a long wooden trough filled 
with water, a sort of miniature canal that 
seemed to run from the hills behind. It was 
filled with sawn planks that, by this cheap 
and easy conveyance, were being floated 
down to tlie sea. The man with the book 
stood at a curve in the trough to set loose 
the deals if they stuck fast. 

I was so much interested in this novelty 
that I stood here longer than I meant to do. 
All at once the loud ringing of a bell startled 
me, followed by a shrill screech from that 
hateful siren. Inexperienced as I was in 
nautical matters, I guessed this to be an an¬ 
nouncement of the boat starting. I tamed 
to make a run for it. But now the gates of 
the railway crossing were shut, and an ofii- 
cial person stood there waving his arms to 
warn me back. I dashed off along the side 
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of the line, trying to find some other way to 
the quay. I thought I knew the direction, 
but presently blundered into a labyrinth of 
crooked lanes, wood piles, and blind alleys. 
In dismay I doubled back, to find I had lost 
my bearings. Yet I must be close to the 
harbour, for I could hear the steamer impa- 
tiently hissing not far off. 


“ I shall be left behind ! ” I told myself, 
as 1 panted on, taking the straightest line 
open to me, resolved now to stick at no ob¬ 
stacles that could be got over by scrambling 
or climbing. 

So at length, hot and breathless, I came 
upon a wharf, from which I could not see 
the quay 1 was making for; but I saw 

(To be continued.') 


the steamer fuming and fussing out into 
the harbour. She had left me behind 
then. 

Here was a pretty business ! I never felt 
so cheap in my life, not even when I went 
out with a duck’s egg at the Clifton match. 
I don’t know how a lost ball feels—what is 
its misfortune to that of a left boy ? 



CHAPTER I. 

* ’X’re yer are, sir. Better bring ’er this 

Xj side, sir. A bit ’igher up, ’ere. 
rhat’s it, sir.” 

Not a very easy job though, in a swirling 
Thames tide below bridge, with tugs bustling 
jp and down river, knocking up no end of a 
op. 

At this point I will take the reader into 
ny confidence so far as to tell him that the 
ibove ‘‘ directions ” were issued to my brother 
?rank and me. We had brought our canoe 
rom her berth at Putney down river, to the 
;teamer that w’as to convey her to the Eme- 
ald Isle, and were now alongside, looking out 
or a convenient barge among those that 
iwarraed round the ship, from which we could 
)oard her and interview the skipper. On 
)ur approach the numerous “ dockers ” 
leased work, engrossed in watching us; 
ind all had some advice to offer as to the 
)est place to land. Under such circum- 
tances it is best to act for oneself, and we 
iccordingly ran alongside a deeply laden 
)arge, wliose low gunwale afforded easy 
anding from our small craft. A score of 
lands were stretched out, eager to hold the 
:anoe, and we were soon aboard. 

.\fter a short discussion with the mate of 
he Irish boat, we decided to ship our canoe 
111 the upper deck under the shelter of one 
if the ship’s boats. A crowd of men, willing 
o lend a hand, soon lifted our boat out of 
he vrater, and, on half a dozen broad shoul- 
lers (three would have been enough), she 
kras soon carried over barges, bales, and 
lackages, and stowed snugly aboard, ready 
or her voyage to Dublin. 

We impressed upon the mate the necessity 
f keeping a loving, watchful eye over our 
irecious boat, now to be trusted to the mercy 
f strangers. We then went ashore in one 
f the river wherries that congregate in 
his part of the river around ships just arriv- 
ng at or about to leave port. 

Well, now we have packed our boat off, we 
vill open our hearts to the reader as to our 
uture plans. It had not taken us long to 
lecide that we would spend our summer 
lolidays again cruising in our canoe, but the 


1 question of locality was not so easily settled, 
j We had “done” the Thames and Norfolk 
Broads, and most of the navigable rivers in 
^ England, and the previous year we had spent 
[ a very happy holiday in the South of Ireland 
I cruising on Cork Harbour and down the 
I rivers Black water and Suir. We now looked 
towards the Shannon with longing eyes, but 
hesitated about going there, knowing very little 
of the water. The committee appointed to 
sit upon the important point consisted of our 
father—elected chairman and general oracle 
—with Frank and myself. Small light was 
thrown on the subject, how’ever, by the two 
latter, and the arrangements were left in the 
hands of our more experienced “ skipper.” 

In the end we decided to adopt the follow¬ 
ing plan, and stick to it as closely as w’e 
could:—Send the canoe to Dublin by 
steamer, from which city the skipper and 
Frank would travel Westward Ho along the 
Grand Canal. This canal is indicated in most 
maps by a thin line running almost due 
west from Dublin and entering the Shannon 
in County Longford, a few miles from the 
north end of Lough Rae. After cruising 
about on the Shannon, the skipper would 
return and leave Frank in command I would 
then join Frank a few days later, and return 
with him by the route they had previously 
travelled. 

At last the day arrived for my departure. 
My sailing orders were to take the train to 
Holyhead, cross in the company’s boat to 
Dublin, and then by train across country to 
a small town named Boyle, which the dili¬ 
gent searcher will find marked on the map 
in the county of Roscommon, on the river 
Boyle, about one mile from Lough Key. 

I will not dally over particulars of what 
we were to do, but will at once commence 
our cruise on the inland waters of Quid Ire¬ 
land. 

CHAPTER u. 

It w'as two o’clock in the afternoon of a 
showery day in September when the train 
which conveyed me from Dublin wandered 
leisurely into Boyle station. As it pulled up 
I scanned the faces of those on the platform, 
and soon met the eye of Frank, who gave me 


a hearty welcome to the land which was to 
be our home for the next few weeks. 

It seemed an age since we had met, and he 
had no end of things to tell of perils endured 
and pleasures enjoyed on the broad bosom of 
the Shannon; which river, Frank explained, 
was a grand stream, flowing through lovely 
country, and one of the best rivers for boating 
we had ever cruised on. 

We left the station and proceeded through 
the town of Boyle to our camp, which lay 
about a mile away near the shore of Lough 
Key, and as we went, the full sense of our 
situation grew upon us. Here we were “ long 
miles away from home,” with nothing to do 
but enjoy ourselves and live like elegant 
editions of Robinson Crusoe,—going where 
we listed, fisliing, shooting, sketcliing, and 
all other “ ings ” that are possible to such a 
life of freedom. 

“ Bother the rain though ! ” as the drops 
came quickly and heavily. Happy thought; 
put up the sketching umbrella which I had 
brought for another kind of weather. Thus 
protected, we w’andered campwards, and 
excused ourselves for thus seeking the pro¬ 
tection of Mother Gamp on the grounds 
that even Crusoe himself was similarly pro¬ 
vided. 

In Boyle w'e purchased a few necessaries 
which Frank said our larder lacked, and 
after about twenty minutes’ walk reached 
our tent, snugly pitched in a field under the 
shelter of a homely cottage. I felt a strong 
desire to execute a war whoop and dance on 
sight of the beloved tent that had sheltered 
us in so many different scenes, and which 
was now to be our home in this some¬ 
what remote corner. For Frank’s sake, 
however, I conquered this desire, as he de¬ 
velops disagreeable symptoms on the display 
of any unseemly conduct on my part, even 
though I’m his senior by about four years, 
and has a nasty way of digging me in the 
ribs and otherwise making himself objec¬ 
tionable. 

The rest of that day we spent rearranging 
the tent and putting things in their respec¬ 
tive places, for “ a place for everything, and 
everything in its place,” is an indispensable 
law in camp life, and one we always endea¬ 
vour to obey. 
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CHAPTER III. 



next morning, as we lay awake discussing 
our plans for the day, we determined on an 
exploration of the lake near which we were 
camped, leaving camp and gear where they 
were, and returning in the evening. 

“ There’s a lot of work to do first, though,” 
Frank said ; ** the sails and rigging want over¬ 
hauling, and we must go into Boyle for some 
more grub.” 

“ Kightyou are. Now for a swim and for 
breakfast.” 

It was nearly eight o’clock when we turned 
out a fact which, as skipper of the expedi¬ 
tion, 1 felt it my duty to call Frank's atten¬ 
tion to, and command him to rise earlier in 
future. 

The ground was white with mist and dew, 
lying thickly on the long grass and looking 
like hoar frost. Aloft, however, the sun was 
struggling through the thick morning haze, 
and everything promised a fine day. 

The river was deep and clear, and we had 
some glorious dives into its cool depths. 
Just a wee bit too cool, we thought, as we 
floundered ashore, and vigorously rubbed our- 
eelve-j down. 

With a better appetite than I had enjoyed 
for some time, breakfast was despatched, 
and the work of getting the canoe shipshape 
commenced. 

Let mo here introduce the reader more 
particularly than I have hitherto done to our 
craft. I have already described her as a 
canoe. This she was, but of a more sub¬ 
stantial character than the diminutive 
“cockly” structures generally associated 
with that name, and in which 1 have heard 
it said it is necessary to part your hair in 
the middle if you want to remain on board ! 
The Severn (that’s her name) is 15 feet 
long and 2 feet 6 inches beam, carries a 
crew of two with ease, along with tent and 
clothes, and all the other accessories neces¬ 
sary for a camping life. She is decked from 
stem to stern with the exception of the 
“ well,” the opening in which the crew sit. 
This is large, to give ample room for the crew 
to sit below on the floor boards, or for one to 
steer while the other sits on the forward part 
of thew’ell and sculls; and sculling was a mode 
of propulsion we found much preferable to the 
old style of paddling. She carried a main 
and mizen sails, the former 65 feet and the 
latter 15 feet in area. The sails were 
“ balance lugs,” and were fitted with battens 
like the Chinese junk, to keep them flat; 
both sails were provided with gear by 
which they could be reefed almost instantly 
should occasion require it, and the power 
of thus being able to reef our sails brought us 
through many a nasty squall where whole 
sails would have been impossible. This was 


the craft that w’as to be our home by day for 
some few weeks. And right bravely did she 
serve the purpose, as she had done on many 
occasions before. 

It was my business now to overhaul 
the rigging, and I found plenty of work 
to do; worn-out lines to replace, a bit of 
lapping here and splicing there. It was 
lunch time before all was ready. 

We paid our visit to the town, returning 
with loaves, tinned meats and fruits, and such 
like, and a pair of decided yellow “things” 
(Frank called them)—(they are labelled 
“ knickerbocker hose ” in Boyle) which I had 
purchased to take “watch” with the rather 
dilapidated pair I had started with. It is a 
happy thought indeed, on starting on a 
journey of this sort to see that everything, 
clothes included, are in strong condition. It’s 
not pleasant to have to be sewdng buttons on 
and doing jobs of that sort when you w ant to 
go on with something more agreeable. 

At last, everything done, we got afloat, and 


it rose and flew into a neighbouring clump 
of rushes, and we never saw it more. 

This incident had occurred just as we en¬ 
tered the lough. Once on its broad surface, 
the breeze freshened and we flew across the 
wavelets gloriously. 

“ Which way ? ” queried Frank, who was 
steersman. 

“ I think we’ll go right to the north end of 
the lake.” 

So the canoe was turned northward across 
the blue expanse which lay before us. This 
was different work from sailing on the river, 
where the banks had seemed to glide sw iftly 
past us. Now the distant shore of the lake 
seemed to get no nearer though we were 
travelling much faster. But the delight of 
sailing on open water ! We both sat on the 
weather gunwale, and sent the Sevci'n danc¬ 
ing over the waves, sometimes getting a dash 
of vapoury spray ourselves as the freshen¬ 
ing breeze sent her bowling along. 

At the north end the lake seems to be lost 



” We sped, over Loch Key, under the freshening breeze.” 


w’ith a favouring breeze spread our white 
wings and glided rapidly towards Lough 
Key. The sky above, the water beneath, 
were a deep blue, and the only sound that 
caught our ears was the gentle swirl of the 
water as we glided swiftly through it. The 
warm sunshine, the blue sky, the music of 
the w'ater, the sense of perfect freedom, all 
these sent one into a kind of dreamland and 

made one feel after all that life is- 

“Look there, what’s that?” interrupted 
Frank, whose sense of the poetical is not so 
strongly developed as it might be. 

I looked in the direction indicated, but j 
could see nothing but a small waterfowl 
slowly swimming in the direction of the 
bank. 

“ What’s the matter? ” I asked. 

“ Matter 1 get the pistol quick,” said 
Frank in a stage whisper. 

Of course. I had forgotten it in the 
moment. I snatched it up, aimed and fired, 
with the result that I must have frightened 
the said waterfowl almost out of its wits, for 


in rushes and swamp, and we had much 
difficulty in Handing on anything like firm 
I gi’ound. When we had succeeded in doing 
I so, there was not much to be seen, for we were 
surrounded by rushes five feet high. We re¬ 
embarked and returned the way we had come. 

As we entered Boyle River the sun was 
setting and the breeze faded quite away, 
leaving the surface of the river like a mirror 
reflecting the gold above. 

“ Awfully hungry,” said Frank. “ What 
shall we have for tea ? ” 

“How jolly if we could have some trout! ” 

“ Wish we could.” 

“ W'ell, w^e will.” 

“ How' ? ” 

** Ask that fellow who’s fishing if he has 
any.” 

This we did, and after a few moments’ 
negotiation, purchased some fine fish, which 
were soon spitting and spluttering on our 
frying pan and filling the calm evening air 
with a sweet and savoury odour. 

iTo be eontinned.) 
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TAOS FROM THE CLASSICS. 


By Fred Edmonds, 

Author of ** Odl Pro/anum Vulyus,^ ** Sie Vos Son Vobis," etc., etc. 


I.—DE GUSTIBU8 NON EST DISPCTANDUM. 


l.—Lotigstopp Major discourseth on Sapton. 

Y ou mean that fellow over there, that's 
standing by the “ pav ” ? 

Well, he’s ateut the queerest “ spec ” * of 
any one we have, 

For though he’ll read a book for hours, all 
huddled in a heap, 

The most exciting cricket match will send 
him off to sleep. 

He doesn’t care a dump for sport of any 
kind or shape, 

He never ran a hundred yards and bore 
away the tape. 

His ignorance of “ footer ” would disgrace 
the merest kid, 

He doesn’t play at “lives,” and I believe 
he never did. 

And is there nothing ho can do ? Oh! no¬ 
thing worth the name. 

He’s a duffer and a babe at every noble 
English game; 

But if you count it something to be Roman 
and a bore, 

He can tell you every detail of the second 
Punic war. 

I call it awful humbug to be lavishing your 
life 

On a lot of ancient buffers everiastingly at 
strife; 

I fancy he has Xenophon and Livy on the 
brain. 

But of sense in matters practical he hasn’t 
got a grain. 

He’s safe to get a scholarship, which means 
for him a lift. 

But if it hindered play I wouldn’t have it 
at a gift; 

However, he is happy, in antiquity encased. 
There is nothing after all so unaccountable 
as taste! 


2.— Sapton discoitrstUh on Lonfjstopp Major; 
like that icorthtj, he addresseth a friend. 

Hullo, old fellow, how d’you do? I find a 
breath of air 

A rather necessary help when seeking to 
prepare 

Jot stiff exams; and that is why I waste the 
precious hour. 

And not because I haven't books, in plenty 
to devour. 

It’s healthy, all this cricket, that’s as much 
as one can say. 

But, bless you, what a childish thing to 
occupy a day! • 

That any human being can consider it a joy 

Will ever be a mystery to some of us, my 
boy. 

You shy a ball at bits of stick in complicated 
style 

(If a cocoanut w’as on them, then it might 
be worth the while); 

Another fellow does his best to spoil your 
little game 

By banging with a bat, until in time you 
do the same. 

Now, look at Lon;;-topp Major-a spectacle 
indeed! 

He is running all lo cricket as a cabbage 
runs to seed ; 

“ Sliort fur "-j.c'-imca I'roiiounce accurliiigly 

with tbc c £oit. 


More correctly, he is turning, it can hardly | 
be denied. 

To a sort of cricket animal, and little else 
beside. 

His soul is steeped in bliss if he can make a 
mighty score; 

The mania’s truly passing strange—but 
there! I’ll say no more: 

It doesn’t do me any goml the subject to 
pursue. 

And everything depends, you know, upon 
the point of view. 


II.—caupe diem. 

Some of us must soon appear 

In humility and fear 

Where transgression costeth dear. 

Did we not despise a rule 
Fundamental to the school 
(So they say), and play the fool ? 

Half of us will catch it hot 
When to-morrow comes, but what 
Cares to-day? Why, not a jot. 


Garpe diem ! seize the day, 

Twang the whistle-pipe, and play 
On the loud-resounding tray. 

Ye who shiver in your shoes. 
Ginger-beer can chase the blues. 
So can muffins—pick and choose. 

But a higher joy is here 
Than the joy of ginger-beer— 
Music, loud and long and clear! 

We have improvised a band 
Which shall boldly take its stand 
Comb and coffee-pot in hand. 

Nigger-bones, and tambourine. 
Kettle-drum, with which we mean 
Quickly to dispel the spleen. 

Thrilling with intense delight. 
Blare away with all your might. 
Just as cats do when they fight. 

Carpe diem! seize the day. 

Most exuberantly gay. 

Sing Ta-ra-ra-Uxym-dc-ay I 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 318. 

By a. E. Wai^o.v. 

R(.A< K.n _ 

c a e t g Ii 
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' WHI TK. I lU-t-6=: 15 picCf:>. 

White to play, aud mate iu two (2) moves. 

Remarkable English Problems. 

(Fourth article.) 

Another ingenuity, again aided by discover 
checks, is produced thus:— 

Problem No. 319. 

White, K-Q Kt 6; R—K B G; Bs— 
K Kt 7 and K Kt 8; Kts—Q sq. and K sq.; 
P—Q Kt 3. Black, K—Q 5; Rs-Q 4 and 
K o; B-K sq.; Ps-Q B 3, Q B 4, K G, 
K Kt 3 and K R 4. White to play, and mate 
in three moves. 

With Grimshaw must be cited H. E. Kid- 
son, who is the author of 

Problem No. 320. 

White, K-K 7; Q-Q 2; Kt.s-Q B 2 
and K R G. Black, K—K 4 ; R—K R 4; Kt 
—K sq.; P- K 5. White to play, and mate 
in four moves. 


This author has displayed another kind of 
combination in 

Problem No. 321. 

White, K-Q R sq.; Q -K R 6; R- 
Q B 5; B—Q Kt 4; Kts—Q R 5 and Q Kt 6; 
P-^ Q R 3. Black, K—Q 3; Rs—Q Kt sq. 
and K Kt 2; Bs—Q G and K Kt 4; Kt-K 7; 
Ps-Q Kt 2, K 2, and K 3. White to play, 
and mate in three moves. 

Now we come to Fi-ank Healey, of London, 

who may be caUed England’s most celebrated 
composer. His collection of 200 problems 
appeared in 1806. His most sei^tionalone 
is the Bristol problem, which is of heavy 
construction, but more difficult on account of 
it. It appeared in I8G1 thus:— 

Problem No. 322. 

White, K—K R 2 ; Q—K Kt 6 ; Rs Qsq. 
and K B 3; B—Q R sq.; Kts—Q Kt 6 and 
K B 7 ; Ps-Q R 3 , Q B 3 , Q 2, Q 5 and K 
Kt 2. Black, K-Q B 4 ; B—Q Kt 4 ; Kt— 
Q Kt 2; Ps-Q R 5 , Q B 5, K B 5 and K Kt 
2. White to play, and mate in three moves. 

One must not suppose that the R at B 3 
might be replaced by a white P, for 
there would be a second solution in 1, Kt 
Q R 8. The following is a light structure, 
and contains the same idea carried out by 
another officer:— 

Problem No. 323. 

White, K-QB4; Q-Q B 
r>; Kt—Q B 0; Ps—Q B 5 and K Kt 4. 
Black, K-K S : B-K B 5 ; Kt-K 8; Ps- 
K 4 ond K Kt 4. White to play, and mate 
in three moves. 

From his 72 four-movers, and 24 five- 
movers, may be quoted here the following 
four-mate:— 

Problem No. 324. 

White, K-K R 5; Q-K 3; ^-Q Kt *2; 
Kt-K Kt 5; P-Q 3. ^^ack, K-K B 4 , 
U-K B 5; B—Q Kt 2 ; Ps Q B 4, Q 3, K 
B 2 and K Kt 5. 






Boy'fi Owr\ 


A few problems by his son Percy have 
lately appeareii in our columns. 

With Healey, and soon after him, appeared 
many more composers, among whom must 
be mentioned G. Mc.Vrthur, W. S. Pavitt, 

J. C. West. W. Mitcheson, A. Townsend, J. 
and W. T. Pierce, J. and M. Jordan, T. H. 
Hopwooil, E. Anthony, C. White, J. White, 

J. H. Finlinson, E. Froeborough, C. W. 
Benbow, C. Durward, G. C. Heywood, A. E. 
Studd, G. W. Farrow, W. Finlayson, D. 
Fawcett, J. Smithwhite, W. Furnivol, K. 
Worters, etc. Some of these, and others, 
published their collections, so that fourteen 
books were issued from 1873 to 1887, as 
follows :-J. and W. T. Pierce, 1878 ; B. B. 
Wormald, 1876 ; A. C. Pearson, 1878 ; J. P. 
Taylor, 1880; F. C. Ck)llins, 1881; J. A. 
Miles, 1882 ; J. Thursby, 1883 ; Miss F. F. 
Beechey, lv883; C. M. Baxter, 1883; T. B. 
and F. F. liowland, 1884; C. White, 1885 ; 

E. J. Winter- WockI, 1886 ; H. J. C. Andrews, 

E. N. Frankenstein, B. G. Laws, and C. 
Planck, 1887; and J. W^. Abbott, 1887. 
Since then no collection has been publishetl 
in England. Some problems by these 40 | 
composers will be quoted in our next co¬ 
lumns, and then some younger disciples will 
be mentioned. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Fourteextu Series.) 


I.—Literary: Verses. 

N page 77 of the cun*ent volume we 
wrote:— 

We ofTtT Foirn of O/i" nnin*a tsioh for the 

best oriffhiiil IVh'Ui »oiit in uii tlie subject of Tru'R 
Bbav>uiv. The style anti metre nre left entirely to the 
choice of oompetitora. but no in)ntribution shouM 
exoretf turtf Unet in Irinjth. Competitors will be 
(liriiled into classes, aecortliii)? to a?e, a-s follows, one 
prize goin;; to eacli class Senior, all a>res from 20 to 
24; S«H>nil. all a^rcs fnnn 17 t<» 20: Third, all ages 
from 14 to 17 ; Junior, all agcA up to 14. 

Junior Divwion {oil ajfi up to H), 

Priie—Onr Guiuftu 

In this division the prize has to be divided 
amongst three competitors, who will receive 
Seven and sixpence each. 

Wm. j. Wood (agctl 13), La Valette House, Gorcy, 
Jersey, C. I. 

F. r. l’nos.sK (aged 12), 2, Kyrle Street, Hereford. 

H. J. Hubb.\ck (aged 13), 82, Falkncr Square, Liver- 

{Mul. 

CEnriVlCATES OF MKHIT. 

D. C. \tiSEVT, 22, Buckiiigliam Terrace, Edinburgh. 

J. Hii.l. Macnair, 3, Al».*crt Terrace, Douglas, Isle 
of Man. 

Wm. Atciiixson, 6, Edward Strtxt, Xowcastleon- 
Tyne. 

Emw.y WAU.Ai n, 11, Havelock Street, Newcastle on- 
Tync. 

Bkv j. IlviJiXD.s, Shepcote, Stairfoot, near Barnsl^v, 
Yorks. 

F. W. MI 1 .NE, 17, DulT Street, Macduff, N.B. 

B. J. McyuEKV, MetrojKditan and City Police Orplxan- 
age, .Strawberry Hill, Twlckeuliam. 


Tuird Divlsiov (rtjet 14 lo 17). 

y’/ire—21.«. 

W. S. Senior (aged 15). (Please sen<l full a«idrc5'.) 

CERTIFICATF,S OP .MF.IUT. 

B. H. WooD.MAN, e 'o Rev. S. B. Guest-Williams, King's 
School, Durlum. 

Isur Co:.LYER, Glcnficld, near Leicester, 

Roburt Scorr, Craig Manse, by Montrose, Scotland. 
Nkj»ta L^kk, Upton Wold, Morctou-in-Harsh, Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

GKORc;r. S. PunvKr.'. 21. Bnllingilon Road, Oxford. 
A;.ii :: Wa :.-on, .‘^p: i glami*, Elgi j. 


r. W. WILBON, .\bbot Hall, Kendal. 

A. K. Rudd, 65, St. Giles Street, Nonri 

Ida M. Tuiiner, Moor Street, Brlerly Hill, Stafford¬ 
shire. 

Bernard A. Bowiiat, 1, Lascotts Rd., Bowes Park, N. 
Rkuard Dare, Lew, Faringdon, Berks. 

Robmit T. L. Mangel, Ciierlcon, near Newport, Mon. 

G. C. Aunew, 22, Buckingham Terrace, Edinburgh. 

John MrD«i\Ai.D Stkvk.m*on, Lyne of Skene, Duuccht, 
AIxTdceusidrc. 

W. H. Davie, 31, Vicarage Street, Barnstaple. 

F. J. Andlr.''ox, 7, Clarendon Terrace, Dundee. 

B. G. Ro< HE, Mugdala Road, Nottiuglmm. 

J. A. Marchaxt, 17, London Road, St. Lconards- 
oii-Scu. 

Jam>^ Clarke, Tubbercurry, Co. S’.igo. 

Victor Ricci, The Crest, Mount Park, Ealing, w. 

Sk< om» Divimox 17 lo 20). 

Vri . e - 21*. 

Sidney W. SAiiliiuN (aged 19), 37, CTova Road, Forest 
Gale, 

CERl IFICATfU? of merit. 

W. H. Ho>iKlxa, Mount Shannon, viii Limerick, Co. 
(ialwiiy. 

P. JrNKiN.«oN, 38, High .'Street, Kettering. 

11. B. Tut-RTKI., Old Iketory Hou.*e, Market Place, 

G uerusey. 

John P. \Vynnf^ 414, Mo.-is Lane East, Oxfonl Road, 
Manchester. 

O. H. L4A.NKY, 23, Go’.dstone Villa-s Hove, Brighton. 
Mabel F. We‘-ix>n, 4, Gordon Villus, Whyke, Chi- j 
cliester. 

H. K. Gouxall, Ribb!cttlalc, Latchfonl, Warrington, i 

Eux4>t E. Ill s iov, luist Park Stiwt, Chaiteri.s, Gambit, j 
John 1L Kli..am ay, 9, Cliddesden Road. BaHing>tokc. j 

Jamix II. J.ccKsoN, The Hayes House, Lye, near Stour- 1 

britlge. i 

W. H. Lambie, 21, Sandbourne Road, Brockley, s.k. j 

E. M. Dalk-Glo-ssop, Berkeley Lodge, Siiortlaiids, 
Kent. 

A. M. May Ford, Tlic Riurcls, Upton Ljine, Foicst 
Gate. ' 

E. T. F«>ster, 50, Westcroft Square, Ravcnscourt 

Pork, W. I 

Sidney B. Jamiv, 8, Picton Terrace, Carmarthen. ! 

H. C. -Api.F.-ntEE, Fairvue Place, Kenilworth Street, ! 

Liiimiiigion. I 

A. .T. Kir-sopp, 11, Radnor Street, Commercial Road, | 
I’eckhum, s.k. 

Hkxry Lkacii, Elgin Villa, Stoke-on-Trent. I 

Jami:8 a. Mlnzieb, 11, Eglinton Tcinu;c, Ayr. I 

F. A. Lu.nberg, Church Road, Roby, near Liverpool. 


First Division 20 to 24). 

yvtre-21*. j 

Wm. E. CULE (aged 21), 100, Uand.Tff Puiad, Canton, | 
Cardiff. 

certificates of merit. j 

Rorer i' L. E(;i.inton, 195, Drewry Tjine, Derby. j 

11. G. V. Dilix)N, Hcathficld Towers, YougluU, Co. • 
Cork. , 

Norman A. Hill, 8, Gaisfonl Street. KentUh Town. I 

^r. F. Poweli., Stoeklinch Rectory, llminster, ; 
.Somerset. 

Arthur H. Nuttlno, Hazlcwootl, Prosixx-t Road, ' 

Mo.'scley, near Birmingluim. 

Mabel C. Ja.mes, Tanierton Foliot Honse, Crown Hill, 
R.S.O., S. Devon. 

C. AV. James, Tamerton Foliot House, Crown Hill, 
R.S.O., S. Devon. 

K. D. Madoison, Partney Hall, Spikby, Lineolnsliire. 

Kathi.ef.n Daly, 185, .\.mhurst Rd., Ilackncjr l)own.«. 

Wm. D. Hiscock, 7, Margate Street, Hills Avenue, St. 
Luke's Road, Bedminster, Bristol. 

E. P. Smith, Wijk, Duurstede, Province of Utrecht, 
Netherlands. 

H. L. Lake, Uitvlugfontcin, Dist. Calviuia, Cape 
Ctdony. 

John F. Ruisseli., 73, Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. 

Thom.AS Pape. TTamstcad Hill Scliool, llajidsworth, 
near Birmingham. 

Florence M.akin, Elm House, Wisewood, SheffleM. 

Fp.axk E. Shannon, 2I, Hermes Street, rcLtonville. 
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Sydney H. Old, Ivy Gate, 106, Birchfield Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham. 

E. C. Hobiu<, Malslianger Farm, Basingstoke. 

“Over Age” Divlsion. 
tertificatfa of merit. 

Charles Crh^s, District Judge, Shimoga, Mysore 
Province, India. 

W. H. H. M. GiPPS, Hcathcrland, Burwash, Sussex. 
Janie Duffin, Woodlands, Isleworth. 

Cecil John Stacy, 132, Old Keut Rood, 8.K. 



Duty and Gt/juy.—“ What do you suppose,” says 
Ruskin, “ vias the sttbstanee of good education, the 
cilueation of a knight, in the Middle Ages ? What was 
taught to a b«iy as soon ns he was able to learn an\- 
tliing? First, to keep under his bo«ly, and bring it 
into subjection anti perfect strengtii; then to take 
Clirist for his Captain, to live as always in His pre- 
.‘^‘nce ; and finally to do his devoir- mark the woi^ - 
to all men. Now, consider the difference, in their 
influence over the armies of France, between the 
ancient word ‘devoir,’ and modern word ‘gloire.’” 

Maori Chivalry.— Although the Maoris were some¬ 
times cruel and ferocious in war, they appear to have 
hlioMTi on otlicr occasions raarko«l chivahy and gene¬ 
rosity towards their foes. I was told of a chief who, 
hearing that the British troops were in want of food, 
sent them an abundant supply, saying that he was a 
Christian, and that the Bible taught him to feed his 
enemies. In the famous attack on the Goto Pah, when 
the British troops were so disastroasly repulsed, the 
wounded soldiers were trentwl by the Maoris with the 
greatest kindness, and instances are recorded of British 
wounded having been resouol and succoured by their 
native enemies at the risk of their Ihes.—Si net cent It 
Cenlurtf. 

Best Self-Defence.— “Do you think it would be 
wrong for me to learn the noble art of selMefence ? ” 
a religiously inclined j oung nuui inqmred of his pastor. 
“ Certainly not,” answered the minister. “ I learnc<i it 
in j outh myself, and I liave fouml It of great value 
during mj' life.” “ Indee*!, sir ! Did you learn the old 
English system or Sullivan’s system V ” “ Neither, I 
learned Solomon’s .system. Yes, you will find it laid 
down in the first verse of the "fifteenth chapter of 
Proverbs—‘ A soft answfr turnoth away wrath.’ It is 
the best system of self-dtknce of which 1 have ever 
heard.’’ 

True Bravery. 

Truk Braver^’ lies in endeavour. 

The spirit tliat worketh M-itliiu, 

Constraining, impelling us ever 
To dare, and to do, and to Ayiii; 

Yet not in the reconls of Glory 
•Vlone is True Bravery found. 

Though pages of legend and story 
With actions heroic abound. 

Tis seen in the lieart that has striven. 

T1 ough sorely cast down in the fray. 

To follow the light that Mas given 
By Him Who alone is the Way. 

'Tis seen in the man whom it fashiou& 

A foe to the dicUites of Lust, 

Who conquers his vices and jpassion.s. 

And tramples them down in tl>o dust. 

^ (Extract from Prize ConqKtitloB Terse.s, by W. E. 
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Mtn^K (Tertius).—No ; we never heard of such a cross. 

SHORTSioHTKDXiiss (A. Hurrish-Oiilv by wearina 
glasses. ® 

IXHKCTS AND ToiiTOisE (R Salli.ws).—1. Tliconlv wav 
to clear is giving it plenty of freedom in the ganleii 
2. Yes. ^ 

Zelva Finches (LiUa).~l. Yes : all birds should Im c 
a little green fotxl. 2. Any small seeds they seem 
fond of, 3. Put a little saffron in the water, enou;/li 
to tinge it, and keep her worm. 4, You are quite 
right to let them out for a fly. 

Bathing befoiik Bheakfa.st (Six-years Readcr).- 
Most beneficial. 

Eyesight Weak (T. Browning).—You had better 
consult a doctor, who will examine tlie eyes witli the 
ophthalmoscope. It may, however, lie cause*! meielv 
by debility, in which case good food with iron anil 
quinine would increase the strength. Bathe tlie 
eyes frequently with cold water. 

Nkrvous.ness (Repentant).— You cannot ccrtainlv 
atone for the past, but you can do better in tlie 
future, and there may even yet be a bright life before 
you. Remember that repentance has lieen callwi 
lialf-innoceuce, but pray for strength from a Higher 
Power. 

Dog.s (.Terrioribus).—Tlie “ Practical Kennel Guide," 
price !«., Messrs. Cassell <Sc Co. 

Tendeh Feet (A Reader).—Wearing soft woollen socks 
or stockings, anti easy boots with pretty strong soles. 
Bathe feet every day in water in which some pow¬ 
dered alum has been dissolved. 

Dog and Bicycle (Reaiiy).—It is cruel to make any 
dog follow so fast a macliine. 

CoiA).\WT.—The greater part of the Falkland Islands 
is owneil by the Falkland Islands Company,, of 39a. 
Gracecliurcli Street, where all information is to be 
obtained. 

Palpitation ok Heart (Old Reader).—No, you must 
not cycle for the present. Tlie cine depends on the 
cause, which could only be ascertained by exami¬ 
nation. 

Doc. Ri nn-ing at Traps (Monte Cristo).—1. Only 
by judicious correction. 2. About four feet. 

Puk e ok Ca\auik.s (W. Biince).—See columns of 
“ Feathered World," or “Exchange and Mart." 

Stiff Joints (E. Buckle).—Better consult a surgeon, 
it may be easily remetlied. 

\N eai:ne.<s (Overgrown).— We think that a long coiu.«e 
of cod-liver oil and malt would set j-ou to rights. 
You should also get into the habit of taking regular 
excreise, ami a cohl bath every morning. Frequent 
bathing with cold water will strengthen the eyelids. 
Incprator (Poultry).—Complete instructions are 
given with each incubator sold. These you must 
study. 

Deaf.mc.<j.s (A. N. C).—Only a skilled anrist can assist 
you, ami even he may faiL But do not lose time 
about it. 

Too Fat (An.Nious).--!. We never answer by post, 
whether stamps are .s< nt tu* not. 2. Avoiil sugar and 
nearly all starchy fooil.s. Take plenty of mesit, 
nbumlant exercise, and the bath. In «)ine iKx>pl«i 
fat is very difficult to reduce. They seem to have a 
fatty diathesis. 

Bras.s Wiuer (A. W. Brook.s).—1. No, we tliink a 
brass-wir(!<i cage unsuitable. 2. Handwriting is 
fairly good. 

Bad Nose (A. H. Wilson). —You are wrong to let a 
thing of that sort go on without taking .surgical 
tulvice. It may be a polypus, but anyhow, have it. 
examined before matters get worse. 

Wants Advice (Hopeful).—We see no chance for yon 
except through nn advertisement. But you woulil 
have to give your services for nothing in such a 
situation, because you would require teaching. 

E.arly Rising (H. D. Dallimore).—Not too early ; sleep 
is of all importance, to those who are young esjie- 
ciaUj’, bur you can secure it by going early to betl. 
We don’t hoM with late Itours, and nothing is moie 
misleading than statistics. 

Eyesight (Oculist).—It is an eye-doctor you want to 
consult, who would examine you with instruments. 

It seems to us, however, that it is weakness as much 
ns anything else. Try u course of cod-liver oil and 
iron tonics. 

CiiACKKi) Lip (W. G.).—BenzoatoJ oxidcof tine mixed 
with same amount of lauoliue ointment or lauoliue 
cream. 

The Aquarhlm (Juan).—Our paper on the Aquarium 
(fresh water) will give you every iuformatiou. Get 
the back No. 

BI.ACK Ticks on Face (Distress).-Very difficult to 
get rid of. Try squeezing out and rubbing in a little 
ointment every night. 

Rarrit Neglecting Young (G. Walker)—Some do. 
Y'ou h.ad better try her with another hutch next time 
she is going to breed. Feed well, giving plenty of 
oats and nice juicy root*. 








By J. Macdonald Oxley, 

J uthor o/*^ Up A mong the lee-Floes,^' “ ' 
Chore-Bop of Camp Kippeva," etc., etc. 


CHAPTER Xir. —LESSONS NOT TO 
BE FORGOTTEN. 

W HEN the time came for the race 
to be run Archie was by no 
means in condition to do himself 
credit. He had slept badly the 
previous night, and had fidgeted 
and fussed all day until he had 
got himself into a feverish excited 
state that could not fail to tell 
against him. Now and then the 
voice of his calmer reason foimd 
opportimity to whisper that he 
would show more wisdom by 
postponing the race than by per¬ 
sisting in it. But the mood of 
unreason was upon him, and he 
yielded to its sway. 

The event took place at six 
o’clock in the evening. The dis¬ 
tance had been fixed at half a 
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mile, fts affording the fairest test of both 
speed and endurance. The track, it need 
hudly be explained, was no modem cinder 
path, but as level a piece of prairie as 
oordd be found in the near neighboiurhood 
of the fort. Starting from the top of a slight 
slope the runners would descend it to a 
stretch of level ground, and then, after 
crossing that, come to another slope upon 
the side of which a stake driven into the 
nound, with a blanket thrown over it, 
formed the turning point, and thence back 
to the goal. 

Every man, woman, and child in the 
fort and encampment turned out to wit¬ 
ness the contest. Archie was the first 
to make his appearance, his face having 
an anxious, impatient expression that 
showed how deeply he was stirred. 

Beddakoonnai did not keep him waiting 
long, and as he passed through the crowd 
McGillvray caught his arm a moment, 
and whispered in his ear: 

“Remember now, you beat him well, 
and you shall have this too," and he 
touched the handsome hunting-knife that 
hung in his belt. 

The Indian gave one of his brilliant 
smiles by way of reply, and hastened to 
the starting-post. Archie’s quick eye did 
not miss this little incident, and in an 
instant he understood its meaning. 

“ He wants him to beat me,” ne mut¬ 
tered bitterly. “ That’s all he cares for 
the honour of the fort.’’ 

Mr. McKenzie was the starter, and as 
the two boys ranged themselves in line 
he was struck by the difference in the 
expression of their faces. The Indian 
looked excited, but sanguine of victory. 
His eyes were flashing with eagerness, 
and his whole body seemed to quiver like 
a fine steel spring. Archie, on the other 
hand, had a stem set look, as though his 
very life were at stake. The colour had 
entirely deserted his face, his breath came 
in quick short pants, and he showed none 
of tne bright, confident spirit of his rival. 

“Keep a tight hold upon the reins, 
laddie,” said the factor, in a low tone. 
“ Don’t go too fast at the start.” 

Archie made no reply except to tighten 
the grip of his fists and fix himself more 
carefully at the line. 

“Are you ready?” cried the factor, 
while the spectators held their breath, 
and could hear their hearts beat like little 
drums. “ Then—Go I ” and amid the 
ahouts of the men and soft murmurs 
from the women, the two boys darted off 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Now, had Archie been in his ordinary 
cool, canny state of mind, he would never 
have acted as he did. But, instead of that, 
he was so wrought up as to be quite out 
of his own control, and, as though his 
idea was to distance his opponent at the 
start, he darted down the slope at the very 
top of his speed, opening a wide gap 
between himself and Bedd^oonnai it was 
trae, but causing his father to shake his 
head gravely and exclaim : 

“ Tut! tut 1 What’s the lad about ? 
He’ll be blown before he reaches the 
blanket.” 

While Stewart and McGillvray looked 
into each other’s faces with a smile that 
said; “ He’s doing our work for us. Ho 
can’t keep that up.” 

Meantime the Indian, going as easily 
and lightly as a bird, had reached the 
level ground, and put on a spurt which 


reduced by one half Archie’s lead, and 
when the two came to breast the other 
slope the ascent seemed to matter little 
to him, while it was evident that Archie’s 
speed was slackening. When they tmmed 
the stake the white boy led by folly ten 
yards, and, taking advantage of the down 
hill, he let himself out for another burst 
that gave him ten yards more before the 
Indian foUow'ed his example. 

Then Beddakoonnai, as though hitherto 
he had been only trying to keep Archie 
in sight, but now proposed to show the 
speed that was in him, uttered a shrill 
whoop, swung his arms about his head, 
and bending forward like a young tree in 
the wind, bounded over the level with the 
spring and stride of an antelope. More 
beautiful running could hardly have been 
conceived. Never had the people at the 
fort seen anything to surpass it. So light 
was the boy’s step that it seemed as 
though his foot might have touched a 
grass blade without crushing it. On he 
came, overhauling Archie at every stride. 
The twenty yards were quickly cut down 
to ten, the ten reduced to five, and as the 
runners reached the foot of the final 
slope they were once more shoulder to 
shoulder. 

Now did Archie regret his folly in 
forcing the pace at the start, for while he 
was labouring hard, his chest feeling as 
though it would burst, his brain reeling, 
and his legs weakening under him, the 
Indian boy at his side was running as 
steadily and strongly as though the race 
were only begun. Concentrating aU his 
faculties upon one supreme effort, he strove 
to make a finishing spmrt that would 
carry him first to the goal. But the effort 
was vain. Beddakoonnai perceived his 
purpose. His time had now come. Once 
more he gave his piercing whoop, and 
then leaping to the front left his opponent 
behind almost as though he h^ been 
standing, and shot over the line an easy 
winner, while poor Archie staggered 
blindly after him, and would have mllen 
but for his father’s prompt support. 

The Peace River Indians showed their 
j*oy by a chorus of guttural “Ughs,” 
intermingled with whoops in which Mc¬ 
Gillvray and Stewart would dearly have 
liked to join had they dared thus openly 
to express their glee; and the factor, too 
big of heart to withhold a due meed of 

E raise, even though the victory was over 
is own son, gave the panting Indian a 
hearty clap on the back, exclaiming: 

“Well done, young fellow, ftrettier 
running I never saw in my life. You 
deserved to win,” and then, taking Archie 
by the arm, hurried him off to dress and 
rest. So profound was his son’s chagrin 
that Mr. McKenzie made no attempt to 
console him, knowing well it would be a 
mere waste of words. When they reached 
the house, Archie, giving no heed to the 
expressions of tender sympathy his mother 
and sister sought to make, went straight 
to his own room, threw himself upon his 
bed, and—if the truth must be told—burst 
into a wild passion of tears. Never in his 
life before had he met with so keen a 
humiliation, and the bitterest portion of 
it was the conviction deep in his heart 
that there was- little hope of his ever 
wiping out the defeat he had sustained. 
Beyond a doubt in Beddakoonnai he had 
met more than his match, and further 
trials would only have the same result. 


He did not leave his room until the 
following morning, and by that time 
there was fully formed in his mind a plan 
for retrieving his reputation in part at 
least, the thought of which somewhat re¬ 
stored his equanimity. If Bedd^oonnai 
was swifter, he was surely stronger. He 
would issue another challenge. This time 
to a wrestling match. Wrestling was 
always a favourite amusement among the 
Indians, and his old friend Akaitchko had 
taught him every trick of hold and tackle 
knowm to that wily veteran, so that no 
one of his own age or weight had ever 
been able to vanquish him. Accordingly 
he paid the Peace River tepee a second 
visit, and through his faithful Sautloulai 
made knoijm his wishes. 

The Indian was not quite so prompt 
about taking him up this time. He knew 
well enough how to wrestle, but his eyes 
told him that Archie ought to have more 
strength, and if his skill were equal, why 
he was sure to get the best of it. 

“ The Lightning’s tired,” he said, doubt¬ 
fully, “ and has no heart for wrestling. 
WiU not his pale-face brother run another 
race ? ” and he smiled in a conscious way 
that was very aggravating. 

“ No, I wUl not run another race just 
now,” replied Archie. “ But I will wrestle. 
Is the Lightning afiraid to wrestle with 
me ? ” 

Beddakoonnai’s eyes flashed at the 
taimting question, and just then Mr. 
Stewart appeared, with face full of 
curiosity. Instantly the Indian threw 
away his assumed indifference. 

“Is the Lightning afraid?” he cried, 
springing to his feet, and waving his arms. 
“ No, he is not. He will wrestle. Oh ! 
yes, he will wrestle with his pale-faoe 
Drother.” 

And he struck an attitude as though he 
would begin at once. 

“ It is well,” answered Archie, quietly. 
“We will wrestle at sun-down,” and he 
went away with Sautloulai. 

As soon as he was out of sight 
Beddakoonnai, with a crafty look in his 
bright eyes, turned to Mr. Stewart. 

“ My pale*face brother wants to wresUe 
with me. What will the white chief 
give me if I throw him—so ? ” and he 
pointed expressively to the ground. 

“What would Beddakoonnai like?” 
asked Mr. Stewart, willing enough to do 
anything that would ensure Archie getting 
another “ taking down.” 

“Beddakoonnai would like to have a 
hatchet, sharp, sharp, sharp,” and he 
showed his glistening teeth. 

Quite relieved at the moderation of the 
request, Mr. Stewart readily promised to 
comply with it, and the Lightning on his 
part promised to do his best to give 
Archie another beating. 

The news of the second match soon 
spread, and when the time came every¬ 
body, as before, was there to witness it* 
Archie's bearing was so different this 
time that his father did not think it neces¬ 
sary to give him any cautioning. Instead 
of being anxious and impatient he was 
calm and resolute. He seemed to have 
regained his confidence in himself, and 
to entertain no fears as to the result. 
But his mother, who did not altogether 
like wrestling matches, fearing some 
strain or injiu*y, could not refiain firom 
saying: •, . ^ 

“ Be very careful, Archie. Don’t over- 
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do vourself/’ and Archie smiled reassur¬ 
ingly, and said: 

** All right, mother, Ill take good care 
of myself.” 

The wrestling took place upon a smooth 
soft level piece of turf just outside the 
pate. The specrtiitors ranged themselves 
m a circle; the women and children 
squatted upon the ground, the men stand¬ 
ing up behind them. There was a 
murmur of admiratiun as the two boys 
stepped into the ring, accompanied by 
their fathers as seconds. They were both 
naked to the waist, their only clothing in 
fact being short buckskin breeches, just 
reaching to the knee, and soft moccasins. 
The style of wrestling was that known 
nowadays os catch-as catch-ean. Start¬ 
ing from opposite sides of the ring the 
contestants approached until but a yard 
apart, and then circled warily alxjut each 
other, w atching for a good chance to jump 
in and tackle. 

The contrast between the pair was very 
striking—Archie, with skin as fair and 
smooth as a woman's, except where the 
sun could bum it, and compact, w’ell-knit 
frame, set his feet firmly upon the sod at 
every step, while the Indian, as brown as 
a nut, and lithe and active as an eel, 
seemed to touch the groimd only with tip¬ 
toe. For a couple of minutes they dodged 
and feinted, and then Archie, seeing his 
opportunity, spnmg at Beddakoonnai, 
gripped liiiii around the waist, and the 
struggle began. At the start the issue 
was by no means certain. ^Vhat the 
Indian lacked in strength and weight, he 
seemed fully to make up in exp>ert agility. 
He writhed, and squirmed, and twisted in 
Archie's grasp, meeting artifice w ith arti¬ 
fice, and show ing thorough training in the 
exercise. Evidently he would have to be 
tired out before he could be overcome. 

To and fro they swayed and staggered, 
locked tight in each otlier's embrace, now 
one seeming to have the advantage, and 
then the other. The spectators, w lio had 
begun by cheering every movement, soon 
grew so absorbed that they forgot to cheer, 
and the struggle went on amid perfect 
silence. At length Archie’s superior 
strength and stamina began to tell. 
Slowly but siu-ely, tw ist and contort as he 
might, Beddakooimai’s supple form was 
bent backwards, imtil, with a sudden 
supreme effort, Archie sw'ung him clear off 
his feet, and pinned him to the ground 
with both shoulders pressing into the turf. 
It was as fair a fall as could be asked for, 
and springing to his feet Archie walked 
back to his father, smiling triumphantly, 
while tlie Indian, with a sullen counte¬ 
nance, picked himself up, and w'ent to his 
comer. 

The arrangement was that they should 
wrestle for the best two out of three bouts, 
and after a few minutes’ rest they faced 
one another again, and the cautious seek¬ 
ing for an opening recommenced. Thb 
time the Inrliau was tlie first to attack, 
and so quick was his onset that he had 
secured a favourable hold before Archie 
could ward him off. But even this ad¬ 
vantage might not have availed him much 
had not his opponent, ere they had been 


I struggling a minute, lost his foothold 
through the sod giving way. Bedda¬ 
koonnai felt his feet slip, and seizing his 
I opportunity w’ith a sw iftness w'orthy of his 
name, put forth his whole strength, and at 
I the same time gave Archie’s other foot a 
I vicious kick. It W’os not a fair tiling to 
do, but it succeeded. Unable to recover 
himself, Ai'chie fell over on his side, and 
I tlieiice upon his back, and thus lost the 
second bout. 

The excitement w’as now intense. Each 
of the boys had won a fall, and though the 
chances were, if anything, in Archie’s 
favour, still Beddakoonnai hatl plenty of 
vigour left, and was much inspirited by 
his success, against w'hich his opponent 
scorned to protest, even if it hacl been 
obtained by resorting to a mean expedient. 

“ Keep very cool, laddie,” wliisperedthe 
factor to his son. “ He’ll soon tire, and then 
you may do with him what you please.” 
Archie smiled and nodded and took his 

f ilace in the ring. They were much 
onger this time than before in coming to 
close quarters. They feinted and fenced 
about the circle, each tiydng his best to 
gain some advantage at the start, until at 
last, by a common impulse, they rushed 
together and grappled. Bearing in mind 
his father’s injunction, Archie at first did 
keep cool, and sought to do no more than 
frustrate the Indian’s clever and impetu¬ 
ous efforts. But as the struggle w^ent on 
his blood rose. Beddakoonnai, determined 
to win at any cost, put into practice every 
knavish trick the cunning fellow knew'. 
He dug his sharp nails into Archie’s back. 
He tried more than once to thrust his 
knee into his stomach. He even bit him 
upon the shoulder. 

Then did Archie lose all control over 
himself. The wild blood in his veins 
asserted its presence as it had never done 
before. A passion of fury seized upon 
him, so transforming his countenance 
tliat his father, catcl^g a glimpse of it 
as the wrestlers swayed to and fro, felt 
strongly tempted to rush in and part 
them. But the thought that his action 
might be construed to mean over-anxiety 
for his son restrained him. 

Well would it have been had he thus 
interfered, for a few moments later Archie, 
enraged beyond all thought of the con¬ 
sequences, shook himself free from Bed- 
dakoonnai's grasp, and then rushing at 
him again, caught him around the waist, 
and, bending his back, with a tremendous 
effort hurled him clear over his head. 
With a dull thud that sent a thrill through 
the breathless spectators the Indian struck 
the gi'ound, and lay there motionless. 

With a fierce look of triumph his con¬ 
queror stood over him, and, stretching 
out his hand, said: 

“ Here you are. Let me help you up.** 
But Beddakoonnai never stirred. 
Startled at his stillness Archie bent down 
and lifted his head. It lay limp and life¬ 
less in his grasp. The eyes were closed. 
No breath seemed to come from the set 
lips. With a sharp cry of alarm he laid 
it down again, just as the others gathered 
roimd wondering what was the matter. 
In a moment was clear. A sunken 
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stone from which the turf had been tom 
aw’ay by the wrestlers’ feet had received 
the Indian when he fell headlong, and a 
bleeding bruise just over the right temple 
told its ow n storj’. Beddakoonnai, if not 
dead, was seriously injured. 

Instantly all thought of triumph in 
Archie’s mind gave w ay to keen concern 
for his vanquished opponent 

“ Oh ! father, he is not dead! ” he cried. 

He cannot be dead. I did not mean 
to kill him. Indeed I didn’t.” 

“ Of course, of course,” said the factor, 
consolingly. Don’t fash yourself, laddie, 
he’s only lost his wits a minute. We’ll 
soon bring him to,” and then stooping 
down he lifted the senseless form gently 
upon his mighty shoulders, and strode 
rapidly off to his own house, Archie keep¬ 
ing at his side, his heart hea\'y with 
apprehension. 

On reaching the house the medicine 
chest was ransacked for restoratives, 
which were one after another applied by 
Mr. McKenzie and his wife, but appa¬ 
rently to no purpose. Beyond a hardly 
perceptible breathing the Indian showed 
no sign of life. The hours dragged on, 
and still he moved not. Archie was in a 
pitiable state of anxiety'. He could not 
remain in the room, but w^ould rush out 
and wander aimlessly around for a few 
minutes, and then come bock, asking 
eagerly: ‘‘Has he come to yet ? ” only to be 
met with the answer, ‘‘ Not yet, Archie.*’ 

Oh! how bitterly he reproached him¬ 
self for his mad outburst of rage. He 
could easily have tlirown Beddakoonnai 
without hurting him at all, for the boy’s 
strength W'as nearly exhausted, and in a 
minute more he would have been like a 
child in lus hands. But alas, he could not 
hide from himself the painful truth that 
a desire to be revenged as well as to 
triumph had filled his heart. His father’s 
words: ‘‘ Before thinking so much of 
breaking in horses, you’d do well to make 
sure that you’ve broken in ymurself, 
Archie,” came up in his mind, and each 
of them brought a pang of remorse. He 
realised that he had borne himself more 
like a savage than the son of a Clmstian 
gentleman. With passionate earnestness 
he vowed that never again would ho so 
disgrace liimself. He felt that if Bed¬ 
dakoonnai really died he could never be 
light of heart again. His whole life would 
be shadowed because of a moment’s blind 
fury. 

While the anxious hours dragged 
slowly on there sat in one comer of the 
room, as silent and motionless as if cast 
in bronze, the Peace Kiver chief. He was 
a medicine man of great repute among 
his own people, but in the presence of the 
factor and his more potent remedies, he 
at once admitted his own powerless¬ 
ness, and nnquestioningly committed his 
stricken son to the white man’s ministra¬ 
tions. He took no notice of Archie. If 
he cherished any hard revengeful feelings 
no trace of them appeared upon his im¬ 
passive countenance. His whole atten¬ 
tion was fixed upon the motionless form 
that he loved better than anything else in 
the world. 
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THE VOYAGE OE THE “ BOADICEA.” 

By Geo. B. Perky, 

Author of “ VncU Peter's Trustf ** Corporal Bruce'' etc. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HERE is no condition of existence that 
exhibits man in a higher position 
than when he is seen coolly confronting 
such imminent danger as now threatened 
the Boadicea, 

The applause of all naturally goes out 
to the gallant leaders of a forlorn hope, 
the self-denying men who have volim- 
teered to be the first to scale a fortress, 
and whose bodies, it may be, will but 
serve as a bridge for their more fortunate 
comrades to pass over and find suceess 
and the rewards of victory. 

And those who, to hold back the tide 
of impending disaster, voluntarily go forth 
to interpose their own lives between an 
advancing victorious army and their own 
defeated comrades, as the Eighth Pennsyl¬ 
vania Cavalry at Chancellorsville, or the 
Six Hundred at Balaclava, have a right 
to the unstinted praise of aU who appre¬ 
ciate heroism. 

Yet these war against but flesh and 
blood,” against men whose power for 
harm can be estimated and provided 
against. The sailor too often finds arrayed 
against him forces which seem, in their 
apparent malignity, almost the manifes¬ 
tation of the “ Prince of the Powers of 
Darkness.” 

Only those who have seen the awful 
aggregation of water like that of a tidal 
wave can realise its tremendous power, as 
it resistlessly sweeps everything before it 
—all possibility of successful resistance 
being out of the question. 

A few years ago, such a wave, breaking 
upon the shore of a South American 
harbour, carried the United States war 
steamer Wateree several miles inland and 
then left her entirely, while the waters 
returned to their natural limits. 

Now it seemed as if all the waters had 
been gathered together, rolling up fi’om 
the very depth of the mighty Atlantic, 
and moving with conscious, intelligent 
force to destroy the puny work of man. 

“ The heart of the first navigator,” says 
Horace, “must have been shielded with 
triple brass;” and yet the old Koman 
poet spoke of the comp^atively quiet 
MediteiTanean, with its snuling shores and 
generally placid condition. 

The heart of the latter-day navigator 
needs the same shield, although he has 
been fortified by so much auxiliary science 
and skill. 

As soon as the head of the Boadicea had 
been brought to fEUse the oncoming sea, 
the engines were slowed down and then 
etopped entirel3\ 

Few things are more startling than 
this sudden cessation of motion. The 
mighty throb of the engines has permeated 
every portion of the vessel, and has be¬ 
come the indication of its life. Like a 
gigantic pulsation, the vibration of the 
machinery has penetrated every fibre of 
the ship, till the inanimate iron and steel 
liave seemed to be verj" nerve centres, 
alert and throbbing writh conscious life. 

It rendered the situation on board the 
Boadicea all the more thrilling for the 
reason of the oppressive stillness. De¬ 


prived of motion, the ship waited as one 
helpless and without means of resistance, 
although it was under the only condition 
to secure comparative safety. 

At first a gently' undulating sea struck 
the ship, throwing up scarcely any spray 
over the forecastle. It seemed as if it were 
a premonition of good rather than evil. 

But scarce had it disappeared beneath 
the ship, which curvetted as if enjoying 
the motion, when the awful mass of water 
behind it fell upon the Boadicea'8 bows, 
bearing her beneath the mighty inunda¬ 
tion and sweeping everything before it. 
Masses of iron were hurled about as if 
they were mere cards; ventilators, rails, 
spars—all were carried off the decks; 
while a huge steel hawser, coiled with 
apparent security on the forecastle, reared 
and plunged in its length like some long, 
narrow serpent. 

The wave had partly spent its force as 
it poured like a huge cataract over the 
forecastle deck, but it was nevertheless 
sufficiently strong when it reached the 
spar deck and the bridge to snap off some 
of its supports as if they had been of pith 
rather than of wrought iron, and it 
bent and twisted the rails so that the 
captain was pinioned between them. 

It seemed as if the Boadicea must go 
to the bottom, crushed with the immense 
body of water she bore. Her stem was 
high in the air, her forecastle deep in the 
seas; and then came a strain, as if the 
vessel might break in half, and, lastly, an 
awful struggle to free herself from the 
terrible incubus, till the water gradually 
lost in volume, as it passed between the 
rails to the ocean from which it came, 
and the Boadicea'8 bows rose slowly from 
the green waters. 

Then the Boadicea^ as one who had 
been pressed down to her feet, rose slowly 
and majestically upward,—up—up,—till 
she had shaken herself from the strain, 
and, quivering in every fibre, emerged 
strpnger than ever, as if such awful con¬ 
tact with the sea had given her new 
strength, instead of weakness. 

At that moment, the captain, pinioned 
though he was between the rails, put the 
telegraph “full speed ahead,” shouted 
down through the pipe to the helmsman 
below, and then sank to the floor of the 
bridge as a man struck with mortal in¬ 
juries. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The greatest dam^e done by the tidal 
wave was the injury to the captain. 
Outside of that, the twisted rails, one 
battered boat, still hanging in fragments 
from its davits, a piling up of the loose 
material on the decks, the carrying away 
of ventilators, a breakage of crockery, and 
a few men thrown about, drenched and 
bruised, made up the sum of the disaster. 

How far the captain was hurt was 
difficult to tell. He disengaged himself 
from the bars of the bridge, and with his 
teeth set as if in great pain, his hand 
pressed heavily to his side, descended to 
the cabin. 

Vessels like the Boadicea carry no 


ship’s surgeon. The captain, aided by 
the nautical medicine-chest and his ex¬ 
perience, w'hich latter is often of great 
practical value, is the physician-in-chief; 
the steward is the dispenser and assistant 
medical officer, with the carpenter his 
second assistant, ready bone-setter, and 
surgeon. 

The captain was suffering severely from 
the injury to his body, which, it seemed, 
could be little less than the crushing of a 
rib or more; but the right hand, which 
had held firmly to the rail, had been so 
twisted as to dislocate the index and 
mid^e fingers till they seemed to overlap 
the others. This injury had to be attended 
to first, and with grim determination the 
captain sat down on the settee and twisted 
painfully the fingers back to their true 
position. The pain was so excessive that 
his teeth were clenched almost rigidly, 
but as the success of the first surgical 
experiment was assured, gradually relaxed, 
till the white lips seemed parted in a smile. 

A tight bandage around the ribs gave 
great relief. Every breath he drew was 
marked by excessive pain, but the strain 
of the bandage gradually relieved the 
pressure, and he was soon restored to 
comparative ease. 

Fortunately, the weather conditions 
were perfect. The Boadicea was now 
doing so well that there was a chance for 
the injured captain to spare himself more 
than he had been in the habit of doing. 

The mate, who had watched the extent 
of the injury with the anxiety growing out 
of honest friendship for his old shipmate, 
was greatly pleased to find him comfort¬ 
able. It was painful to walk or to talk 
much, and so, while the fine weather 
lasted. Captain Eobie contented himself 
with occasional trips to the deck, reclining 
on the settee in his room, and listening to 
the reading of some books in the ship’s 
library or the merry prattle of Walter, 
who had fully recovered his health and 
spirits, and practicaHj" became the cap¬ 
tain’s steward and attendant. 

Jim, with his usual luck in turning 
right end uppermost, had been thrown 
a^ut considerably during the assault of 
the tidal wave, and it is possible that one 
or more bruises were added to his body. 
These little matters, however, did not 
trouble the juvenile sailor. He had felt 
as much the effects of the tidal wave m 
any one, except the captain; but his main 
trouble was that the cabin of the boat¬ 
swain had been flooded, and Jim found 
occasion to be so busy in getting things to 
order, drying clothes and bedding ^d 
clearing up generally, that he had no time 
to reflect on the extent of the disaster. 

From this it will be seen that it would 
have taken considerably more than an 
Atlantic tidal wave to ruffle Linky Jim’s 
satisfaction. Indeed, if he had thought 
anything of the subject at all, it would 
have been to consider that these unpleasant 
visitors were incidents common to a 
voj'age on the Western ocean, and the 
boatswain, unwilling to disturb the lad’s 
feelings, held his peace eis to the possible 
danger of the occurrence. 

Thus it happened that both boys found 
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a way to make themselves useful; but the Walter shook his head. In the presence “ Do you mean Cape Horn ? ” asked 

difference between them was not the less of this inflexible critic ho began to feel "Walter. 

marked on that account. Walter, fully that the little knowledge he had acquired ' “No, I don’t mean Cape ’om, 
satistied that his return to Boston would was of very trifling value. , Greeney,” said Jim, promptly ; “ I mean 

give him the means of rewarding the “ Well,” said Jim, with a long-draw’n- ; the’orn on the table; but the mate, if he 

captain for his kindness, felt grateful for ' out sigh of disappointment or disgust at ' vern’t fly, ’ud think the feller ’ad been 

the care taken of him, but went about his the lack of practical education in Ame- I to sea, and horound the Cape ’orn. Then 

self-imposed duties with the air of one rica, “ I thought ns how every schoolboy p’r’aps some old broken-down shellback 

repaying an obligation and with an almost knew how to box the compass. You don't ’ud teach ’em how to use a marline-spike 

comical suggestion of condescension. know what it means, eh ? Why, boxing the or tie a reef-knot or sing a shanty song, 

Jim, on the other hand, knew that the compass is—you’re sure you don’t know?’’ or vould tar hup their ’ands as if they 

only way in which he could repay the deep i “ I am quite sure ; I never heard of it ’ad been to sea all their lives, instead of only 

debt of gratitude to captain and boatswain I before,” replied Walter, eagerly. three days out of Kirkdale jail, 

w’as to be ever on the alert and handy, “ That’s strange,” said Jim, shaking his “ They used to’ave a hold capstan bout 

and his quick-witted maimer soon made I chin thoughtfully. The trouble with liim in the yard, and Paddy Vest vould drill 

him of use to everyone. ] was that ho didn’t know himself; he 'em for an hour or two, so as they vould 

His vagabond life around the docks | had merely repeated a remark he had seem to be hable to’andle a marline-spike, 
had not been w ithout a full measure of heard. But he did not propose to show I It vos fine fun to peep in hover the vail 
instruction. He was as sure-footed as a his own ignorance, and he knew he could of Paddy Vest’s yard and see them 
monkey, and as fearless as only a water- , draw on the boatswain for information if wretched jail-birds and tramps going 
side vagrant boy can be. Many and many he could only postpone the onsw’er for a ’roimd the capstan, a-trying to keep step 
a game of “ follow my leader” had he in- short time. vith sailor songs, and Paddy hup at the 

dulged in, as often as not being the leiuler i “ You see,” he said gravely, as if a vinder vith a pail of vorter, vich he’d 

himself, and he would think no more of | question of morals had suddenly occurred throw hout hevery vich vile, saying, 

going to the main-truck of the Boadicea \ to him, “ I ain’t kervite sure has it is best ‘Look out, you lubbers, there’s a sea 

than of turning a cart-wheel on deck. I to let you know at present; it might lead coming I Stand by 1 ’ 

In this w'ay he became a regular pet of you into danger, you know', and it’s my “ It vos a reg’lar nautical college,” 
the forecastle. Was there a poor, blunder- ^ duty, being responsible for you, to see continued Jim, “ and Paddy vos just as 
ing “Paddy Wester” trying to “ fiidge ” ' that you don’t get into no mischief. Box- ready to supply the skientific hend of 
his way through some duty, the deft fingers | ing the compass, you know, is just boxing the ship. They ’ad napparratuses in the 
and ready hands of Jim were often placed i the compass, but I’d rather not henter yard for the maiiufacter of firemen, and 
at his service ; while a few days’ instruc- I into hexplanations till I see if the boat- they vos less trouble than sailors. There 

tion from the boatsw ain in the mysteries ! swain is willing I shall tell you.” vould be a ’alf ton o’ coal dumped in the 

of splicing, the tying of knots, and the use “ Is it any more wrong forme to know yard, and two or three flour barrels vith 
of the palm and needle seemed sufficient ' than for you, or one of the sailors?” the lops knocked hout, placed in a line 
to set the ready-witted little fellow up in asked Walter. “I heard you say that they like atimnel.” 

business as an instructor to some of the didn’t know.” “ What for?” asked Walter interestedly, 

crew. “ Walter,” said Jim, with irreproachable “ Don’t hintemipt the perfessor,” said 

It must be confessed that this sudden gravity, “ you and me and these sailors Jim, waving his hand wdth stupendous 
acquisition of knowledge did not tend to move in different spears. There's lots o’ gravity. “Vith a coal-shovel they repre¬ 
render him a bit more modest. lie who ' things I know ’twon't do to let on to you sented the teaching happaratus of the 
had characterised the “ Paddy Westers” ! about, and as for these ‘Paddy Yes- firemen. It vos a stunning sight to see 

as a “ precious lot of duffers ” on the oc- ters ’-” Paddy march hout a half-dozen tramps 

caaion of his first appearance, now’ began “ Why do you call them * Paddy | to the yard, and see ’em practise flinging 

to put on the airs of a first-class seaman, Westers’?” asked Walter, eagerly. a shovelftil of coals through the barrels, 

and to criticise the performances even of “ Ah,” said Jim, smacking his lips with Veil vun of ’em'could send the coals 

the true sailors with all tlie marvellous satisfaction at having a question put to through vithout striking the sides of the 
impudence p<‘culiar to boys, especially him that he w'as really as able as he barrel he vos set down as an hexpert 
boys of his class. W’as willing to answ'er. “ Paddy Vest is fireman. But that’s ’ard vork, and it 

He hod the good sense to keep these a man as keeps a boarding house for hain’t hevery tramp as likes it too veil, 
criticisms to himself, or to indulge in their sailors; but he only gets the w’orst class, Vos you hever dowm in the stoke^’ole, 
expression to Walter only, w’ho began to and werry few of them as are real tars. Valter? ” 
feel some of his old-time aw’e of Jim’s I Lately he gets his living by picking up “ No.” 

superior knowledge, as he listened to the I bad bargains from everywhere, and ship- “ It’s hawful to be down there, between 

former wharf-rat’s fault-finding. ping ’em off as able seamen just when two rows of great furnaces forever gaping 

“ Did you ever see such a lot of ‘ Paddy substitutes are needed to take the places for coals or forever being raked hout. 

Vesters’?” said Jim, disdainfully pointing of men who have signed articles fer the Sometimes the men as hisn’t used to it 
to a couple of men w ho w'ere awkwardly ' v’y’ge. Ho trains ’em and eddicates ’em gives hout completely ? HuUoa, vat’s the 
endeavouring, mider the boatsw'ain’s in- ' up to the p’int necessary for ’em to matter aft ? ” 

structions, to repair some of the damage to I draw advance pay, and so pays hisself. A practical illustration of Jimmy’s 

a boat’s tackle. | “ It’s the heasiest thing in the vorld story was being shown. The miconscious 

Walter admitted that he never had, but i to manufacture a sailor hafter the Paddy form of a fireman had been hoisted out 

he added, as in some measure qualifying Vest style,” continued Jim. “About the of the stoke-hole, and efforts were being 

his ignorance, that he had not seen much first thing he’d do vould be to straighten made to restore him to his senses, 

of seamen, anyway. out the jail-birds and vagrants into line He lay perfectly still on the white deck, 

“No, I should judge not,” said Jim, in a room. Then he’d put a big cow’s the upper part of his body fully exposed, 
with comfortable assurance. “ Your horn in the middle of the table, and and the perspiration still flowing in inky 
eddication has been sadly neglected, but march the duffers around it three times.” streams down his breast, mingled with 

not worse than some of these fellers,” in- “ What was that for ? ” asked Walter, the water being applied to hishe^. Two 

dicating the unfortunate “Paddy Westers” Hebegan to suspect that Jim was playing or three of hrs shipmates worked hard i 

with a lordly wave of his tarry hand, a joke on him ; but tlie late “ inkworry- over him, and at last had the satisfaction 

“ I’ll bet you there ain’t vun of them jubl^U ” was as grave as a judge. Jim of seeing him open his eyes, 

duffers knows how to box the compass.” was on the sohd ground of facts now. But there was no light of reason in the 

“What is boxing the compass, Jimmy?” “What was that for ?” he repeated, eyes that glared around. He rushed upon I 

asked Walter. He didn’t know, but he “ Vy, because Paddy Vest was a man as one of those who had so lately bathed his | 

had a curiosity to learn. knowed the value of truth, and he hin- face and head and dashed him to the 

“ Crackey! Don’t you know what box- sisted on the men giving true answers to deck, flung off his grimy trousers, his sole | 

ing the compass means ? ” kevestions. If a mate hinquired of vun garment, and then, with a '^ild laugh - 

“ No, indeed,” said AValter. of these * Paddy Vesters ’ if he had ever that rang throughout the ship, darted past | 

“Poor little Greeny,” replied Jim, in been to sea, the feller would look’im skvare the prostrate form of his comrade and i 

his most patronising tone; “ don’t they in the heye and say that he’d been leaped over the rjul into the sea. | 

teach you that in the American schools ? ” haround the ’om three times.” {To bt continued.) 1 
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THE OECHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
By Ashmore Bussan and Frederick Boyle. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—THE SURPRISE IN THE PHOSPHORIC JOREST. 


A REPETITION of the Bcene at Kuching i 
followed the capture of the stockade 
at Tanali Leda. The Chinamen fled into 
the jungle, pursued by the Malays and the 
Dyaks. The Malays soon returned, leav¬ 
ing the pursuit to tlie men of Seribas and 
Siiarran. Boy. however, with Nyait and 
the other Land Dyaks, went on. 

Another party, led by the Datu Tumang- 
gong, left the capital half an hour after 
the Banilahar's departure. 'With him 
were several of the English oflScers, Ahang 
Bu^’ong, and the daring Ahang Patah. 
They were less than n mile behind when 
the others charged, and dashed on in mad 
haste, bat the Cliinese and Dyaks alike 
had vanished in the jungle when they 
sprang ashore. 

The Bandahar, with a few Malays, had 
returned to the stockade, where, with 
Hertz and the youths, they gathered round 
the body of the chief of the Kun»i. 
Meanwhile Harry had summoned Wo- 
Sing to complete the identification, for 
'Wang-lo’s face was terribly gashed by 
the blow “The Dandy” had dealt him. 
Bounce stood by, complacently' smoking, 
and attentively regarding Wo-Sing, as, 
with arms folded and bowed head, the 
latter gazed on the remains of Li-dah's 
father. 

Mr. Crymble came up just then and 
heard his statement. 

“ There’s no doubt in your mind, Wo- 
Sing ? ” said he. 

“None whatever, sir,” was the low 
reply. 

“Dere’s none in mine, eider,” Hertz 
intemcted. “I had several interview's 
mit Wang-lo. Dis ish he.” 

“I am quite satisfied, Mr. Hertz.” 
Mr. Cry'mble turned to his immediate 
followers. “ Pile all these bodies together. 
The Dyaks have heads enough—more 
than is good for them, unfortunately. 
Heap eve^hing combustible upon the 
top. We’ll fire the pile when we leave. 
But w'e must ascertain who killed Wang- 
lo I The Rajah may think proper to 
reward him.” 

“‘The Dandy’ did that,” said Jack, 
pointing to the gash, “ but he was in such 
a fiiry I don't think he was conscious of 
the act. Boy slew him.” 

“ Who is ‘ The Dandy ’ ? ” Mr. Crymble 
asked, surveying Jack with much interest. 

“ The Seribas chief in scarlet and 
•crimson, and no end of brass rings.” 

“Oh, Si Loyo I That reckless fellow 
will have more heads than he’ll be able to 
carry. But I say, yoimg man, where 
w'ere you ? You must have been pretty 
near the front to see w'hat ‘ The Dandy ’ 
—as you call him—did.” 

“I was in the stockade,” said Jack, 
quietly. 

“ Indeed 1 ” lifr. Cry'mble, a very brave 
man himself, seemed e\'en more interested. 

Bounce removed his pipe from his 
mouth. “ That theer young gen’leman,” 
he said, pointing at the youth with the 
pipe-stem, “were the second man in— 
next after the chap in red. T seed him, 


an’ I made sure it were all up with him. 
If they’d been them theer beasts o’ pirates, 
with their krises and-” 

Bounce stopped suddenly, w’ith a con¬ 
scious look at the Malay chiefs beside 
him that sent fhe English into fits of 
laughter. The old Datu Tumanggong, 
who stood at the sailor’s elbow', had been 
a desperate pirate, robber, and murderer 
in the days before Rajah Brooke, and he 
never professed penitence. But the 
Tunianggong did not imderstand. If he 
had, he would not have cared. 

“ Well, Mr. Rider,” resumed Mr. 
Crymble, “this is your first big fight, I 
believe, and you have distinguished your¬ 
self—a piece of luck which doesn’t often 
fall to a young man. You had better take 
Wang-lo’s arms as a remembrance of this 
affair.” 

“ Thanks,” said Jack, picking up the 
knife and rifle, “ perhaps I have a claim 
on them.” Turning to Harry, he added, 
“Wang-lo knocked me down with the 
gun, and I believe he would have stabbed 
me with the knife had not Boy come up.” 

Hertz was naturally very anxious to get 
to Sirambau, but he hesitated to venture. 
He had no idea which way the main 
body of the rebels would retreat. They 
might make a stand on the mountain 
itself, or retire up the river to Ban. The 
survivors of the 250 men driven out of the 
stockade were not so much to be feared. 
Few would join their friends. But the 
main body was known to be at Siniawan, 
or Biledah Fort, opposite which the 
Orchid Seekers must pass, or make a long 
journey overland, risking the chance of 
falling in with a party of desperate fugi¬ 
tives. An attempt to reach Sirambau by j 
way of Siniawan would be madness, so j 
the Collector decided to remain with the i 
Rajah’s forces for the present. This 
suited Jack admirably, though Harry 
declared he had seen enough bloodshed to 
satisfy him for a lifetime. 

The Bandaliar sent a swift sampan to 
the Rajah at Kuching with a report of 
the capture of the stockade. Another he 
despatched up the stream to reconnoitre. 
Some of the Malays busied themselves 
collecting the plunder, and getting the 
captured guns to the bank of the river. 
Others destroyed the stockade, heaping 
the material above the bodies of the slain. 
Others, again, lit fires to cook food. 
They encamped on the tongue of land, a 
short distance from the funeral p>Te, 
wnich, at dusk, Mr. Crymble ordered to 
be set alight. 

“It will be a beacon to direct the 
Dyaks,” he said. Very few of the wild 
warriors had returned. 

“ So ends Wang-lo’s ambition—in 
shmoke! ” exclaimed Hertz, as a thick 
volume rolled skywards. 

“And fire!” added Harry, as the red 
flames biurst through the heavy pall. In 
a few minutes the crackling p}Te was a 
mass of flame, roaring, and shooting up- I 
WfiU’ds, scorching the green leaves near, 
casting a lurid glow on the ugly faces of | 


, the Malays, and lighting up the camp. 
! Precautions had been taken against its 
I spreading. 

j “ If all the T'ien-ti fiends were under 
j such a fire, or over it, ” said Jack, as he 
j w'atched the fierce element at work, “ I 
imagine the w'orld in general wouldn’t 
much regret their loss.” 

“ Yoost so,” Hertz commented. 

The Seribas and Sakarrans returned in 
straggling parties, loaded W'ith trophies. 
“ The Dandy ” w'as among the last to 
arrive. Boy returned with him. They 
had followed the Orang Kina for miles 
through the jungle. 

Boy reported firing in the direction of 
Peninjow, on Sirambau mountain. Evi¬ 
dently the Chinamen were attacking the 
Land Dyaks. 

I This news was also immediately sent 
I to the Rajah. The messenger met the 
j Tuan Mudah, slow'ly advancing with a 
body of Sea Dyaks. The Rajah’s nephew 
reached Tanah Leda at an early hour in 
the morning, and at once took command. 
He stiR held back the mam body of 
Sea Dyaks, though a detachment accom¬ 
panied him. When the strength and ar¬ 
mament of the destroyed stockade were 
explained to him he expressed great sur¬ 
prise. 

“ Neither the Rajah nor I had any idea 
that it was so strong,” he said. “I am 
sorry so small a force was sent to dislodge 
the rebels. Well, ‘ the fewer men the 
greater share of honour’”—this r'Was 
spoken to Mr. Crj'mble. 

“ I’ve heard that before, somewhere," 
whispered Jack. 

“ I’m sure you have,” said Harry, 
smihng. 

Wannly the Tuan Mudah compli¬ 
mented the Bandahar, The gallmt 
Datu, in replying, did not omit to mention 
that the Seribas chief had practically 
forced him to attack. After an animated 
but brief conversation with Crymble 
and Merriman, the Commander-in-chief 
turned to Hertz and the youths. 

“ I understand that you gentlemen 
joined in the attack. I thank you on 
behalf of the Rajah.” Addressing himself 
to Jack, he said: “ You, I hear, w ere the 

second man in the stockade. I admire 
yc«ir pluck, but really you ought not to 
fight at all. I have no w'ish, indeed, to 
constrain you to take no further part in 
this unfortunate business. That w'ould 
be a poor reward. But pray don’t be too 
bold. Where are Si Loyo and Buyong ? ” 
He glanced round the assembled w'arriors. 
Boy first caught his eye. “ You, Buyong,” 
he went on, speaking in Malay, “ kijled 
the chief instigator of the rebelUon, 
Wang-lo. The Rajah will reward that 
great service fittingly.” 

Boy’s honest face glowed with pleasure; 
gracefidly he salaamed. 

No fear that Si Loyo would be passed 
over. The Tuan Mudah would not 
dream of seeming even to sUght the 
martial Seribas. Nor was “ The Dandy ” 
the Triftn to modestly hide in the back* 
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ground when praise was being bestow'ed. 
He could hardly be a Dyak and do so, 
certainly not a Seribos. He stood close 
to the Tuan Mudah, who, turning slightly, 
eaw him, ajid addressed him in Seribas 
Dyak. The gratilied Boy interpreted at 
Harry’s re<iuest. 

“ Si Loyo, son of Pamantiiah, you 
are a great warrior. The Orang Kina fled 
before you. You struck down the rebel 
chief, \Vang-lo.” 

This was evidently a surprise. “ The 
Dandy ” started, and stood at least an 
inch taller. 

“ You were the first in the stockade. 
Many of the Uajah’s enemies you have slain. 
The Hajah will thank you and reward 
you.” 

Proudly “The Dandy” answ'erod, 
strutting and swelling like a tiirkc^'-eock, 
whilst his ornaments Hashed and tinkled. 

“ ‘ Go fight, Si Loyo,’ you said, ‘ the 
Bajah needs you. Y'ou are a great 
warrior I ’—I came. Here was the enemy, 
in number as leaves of the forest. Where 
are they now? Strong were the male 
bamboos before them, many and big their 
guns, sharp their swords, long their 
spears! Where are they now ? I, Si 
Loyo, the son of Pamimtuah, cared not 
for their guns and spears. 1 am a great 
warrior ! ” 

What a boaster ! ” whispered Jack. 

“ Fortunately his deeds also speak,” 
said Harry. 

“I dashed against the bamboos, and 
they bent and broke like twigs 1 ” cried 
tlie Seribos chief, sw inging out his right 
arm, so that the brass rings clashed 
together with a soimd os of cymbals. 
“At the sight of me the Orang Kina 
trembled. Dowm they went before my 
thirsty even as the withered 

leaves fall when the wind blows strong 
in the trees. Many I killed. Who can 
number the trees of the forest ? Who 
can number the Orang Kina that fell 
before Si Loyo, the son of Pamantuah ? ” 

“ Good gracious I ” whispered Jack. 

Si Loyo threw out his chest, and lifted 
up his head. 

** I am a gre at w^arrior. Strong I am 
and resistless as the bore on the Batang 
Lnpar.* But I staggered under the load 
of heads!” Here he reeled, suggesting 
in pantomime a very' great w eight indeed. I 

* Go fight. Si Loyo, son of Pamantuah I * 
you said, you, the Tuan Mudah, I have 
fought; 1 have eaten and slept. Now I 
fight again! ” 

“ Well, of all the braggarts! ” murmured 
the youths together. 

“ Hush ! Listen ! ” whispered Hertz. 
He nodt know dat bragging ish shame* 
fuL Idt ish de Dyak custom.” 

But “The Dandy” had spoken his 
peroration. He had fought, eaten, slept, 
got his share of the plunder, and bragged 
to his heart’s content—perhaps. All 
he wanted now was another fight, no 
matter where or w'itli whom. 

The Bandahar'a spies returned and re¬ 
ported that the Orang Kina had evacu¬ 
ated Biledah Fort and Siniawan. A few 
fugitives from Tanah Leda had reached 
those places with the new s of Wang-lo’s 
death ; the rebels had immediately fled 
towards Ban. The spies confirmed Boy’s 
report of fighting on Sirambau. A strong 

• The tidal wave on the river Batang Lnpar; it 
■weepa on with resistless power, dashing boats to 
pieces, etc. 


body of Chinamen had ascended the 
mountain, intending to destroy “ The 
Look-out ”—the Bajah's country house. 
The Dyaks were defending the path. 

The Tuan Mudah at once sent for the 
Sea Dyaks, the main body of whom had 
halted lower down the river. Nothing 
but the most terrible lesson, it appeared, 
would serve to humble the rebels and 
I crusli the spirit of destruction they had 
manifested. The Tuan Mudah's wild 
! w^arriors arrived late in the afternoon— 

! too late for a blow to bo struck that night, 
i so they encamped on the river bank with 
I the DatiTs forces. 

i In the morning all started up the river, 
the Sea Dyaks in the rear. The Orchid 
I Seekers’ sampan occupied its old position, 

: between “ The Dandy’s ” war-boat and 
I the Bandahar'Sj which now carried the 
I Tuan Mudah^ and Messrs. Crymble and 
j Merriman. 

I The wisdom of holding back the Sea 
1 Dyaks now became manifest even to 
I Jack. The Seribas in the boat alongside 
j w'ere mad wuth excitement. Rarely was 
I the measured clank of their paddles 
broken, but the antics, the w ild cries and 
! laughter of the w'arriors, intoxicated w’ith 
the joy of battle won and in prospect, 
shocked Harry. The youths w’ere now 
accustomed to the ghastly trophies each 
man bore at his waist. 

Half w ay to Biledah they met another 
spy, who said that many of the Orang 
Kina w’ere still on Sirambau, fighting 
intermittently with the Land Dyaks. 

The Tuan Mudah called a halt and held 
a council. He stiU inclined to mercy, but 
the Land Dyaks, who were badly armed 
in comparison with the Chinamen, could 
not bo left to fight it out with the Rajah’s 
enemies. Eventually it was resolved to 
send the Bandahar's and Tumanggong'a 
forces overland to reinforce the Sirambau 
Dyaks, whilst the Sea Dyaks advanced 
slow’ly to attack the rebels in the rear. 
Possibly the Tuan Mudah hoped that the 
Chinamen w'ould surrender to the Malays 
when they found the dreaded Sea Dyaks 
marching upon them. 

Hertz saw in the plan a possible means 
of reaching the orchids writnunt any great 
risk. He resolved to go with the over¬ 
land party. “ The Dandy ” and his Seri¬ 
bas accompanied the Datura force, also a 
number of Sakarrans and tattooed Kenno- 
wits. 

With this mixed detachment the Col¬ 
lector and the youths entered the jungle, 
accompanied by Boy and Wo-Sing. The 
China “ boy ” was perhaps the most 
anxious of ^1 to reach Sirambau. Cer¬ 
tainly he ran the greatest risk. Though 
Nyait had joined his tribesmen, a dozen 
L^d D 3 aks still remained with Hertz. 

The expedition started in the afternoon, 
necessitating great speed to reach Siram¬ 
bau before nightfall. But two miles an 
hour in a tropic jungle is reckoned very 
fast indeed. One mile is splendid pro¬ 
gress when a path has to be cut, as was 
often the case. 

“ The Dandy,” with eager impetuosity, 
pushed ou in front, and, being unfamiliar 
with the district, went too far to the east¬ 
ward. Hertz discovered the error. A 
halt followed. 

The Seribas were recalled—they had 
got nearly two miles ahead. All this took 
time, and it soon became evident that a 
night march was before them. Hertz 


si^gested that Boy should take the lead 
with the Sirambau Dyaks. This was 
agreed to. The Collector accompanied 
the guides; thus he became virtually 
leader of the expedition. The Datua^ like 
everybody else who came in contact with 
him, recognised lus great ability. He 
ordered the Dyaks to avoid all new 
jungle, if possible, and to march through 
campong^ os the few paths were difficult. 

I Ill the event of darkness they would have 
j to take the paths, difficult or easy. The 
I Sirambau men obeyed, keeping to the old 
forests, often making detours in order to 
do so. Thus they were enabled to march 
at a fair sjieed in a body. 

Close behind the lexers stalked “ The 
Dandy,” w'ho seemed to have taken a 
great fancy to Jack since they had entered 
the stockade together. But as the Seribas 
chief knew no English, and Boy was 
I always in front with the Dyak guides, no 
conversation could be carried on until 
Harry bethought him of Wo-Sing, who, 
by the bye, kept close beside the Col¬ 
lector. 

“ Wo-Sing, do you understand the Seri¬ 
bas dialect ? ” he asked. 

“ A little, sir,” w as the answer. 

** I wish you would come here.” 

Wo-Sing fell back at once. The instant 
Si Loyo looked in his face he started, and 
laid his hand on his parang, muttering. 
He had apparently not noticed the Orang 
Kina previously. Wo-Sing had occupied 
the stem of the aampan on the journey, 
Si Loyo the bow of his w'ar-boat. 

“Ho says 1 wear a tail and ought to 
die,” said the China “ boy,” shifting his 
position, so as to place Jack between him¬ 
self and the fierce Seribas. 

“ Tell him you are the Rajah’s servant,” 
said Jack. 

Wo-Sing did so, but “ The Dandy ” 
appeared incredulous. His eyes Hashed. 
Jack did not like his looks. 

“ Tell him how you faced the Kunai at 
Bau, and see if that will satisfy him,” he 
suggested. 

During the narration, which was brief, 
“The Dandy” smiled at Jock, and took 
his too ready hand from the hilt of his 
weapon. An understanding effected be¬ 
tween the chief and the interpreter, the 
youth was able once more to converse. 

“ You are a great chief,” he said. 

“ Yes,” answ'ered Si Loyo, swelling with 
pride and pleasure. Wo-Sing added: 

“ His father, the Orang Kay a Pamantuah, 
rules all the Seribas. But for him they 
would be pirates. He is the Bajah’s 
friend—a very old man, now.” 

“ Ask Si Loyo how many times he has 
fought.” 

Wo-Sing obeyed. 

“ How many times ? ” “ The Dandy ’* 
repeated contemptuously. “ Who could 
tell ? I am a great warrior. Seventeen 
heads are hanging in my house at 
Sepuk I ” 

“ Seventeen heads ? ” Harry cried; “ how 
old is he ? ” 

Wo-Sing asked the question, but the 
young chief only stared, with a look of 
displeasure, and turned away. 

“He does nodt know how old he ish, 
und he does nodt care,” said Hertz. 

The talk was not resumed, to Wo-Sing’s 
apparent satisfaction. He put as great a 
distance between himself and the Seribas 
chief as the order of march would per¬ 
mit. 
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Presently a heavy shower of rain fell, 
making the tramp through the jimgle 
exceedingly unpleasant. With it came 
the night, suddenly. For more than an 
hour they had been ascending a hill—the 
north-eastern slope of Sirambau. Hertz 
was rather surprised that no bring had 
been heard. 

“ How far now, Boy ? ” he shouted. 


on the side of a mountain the ground was 
marshy. Here the youths saw a sight as 
strange as any they had witnessed. The 
earth blazed with phosphoric light; the 
vegetation, the bark of the giant trees, 
glowed; the insects left a trail of white 
bre. Jack crushed one beneath his foot. 
A bash ensued. 

“ How beautiful I ” cried Harry. 


hurriedly, and spoke to Boy in excited but 
low tones. 

“ Someding’s de matter,” said Hertz. 
“ Vhat ish idt, Boy ? ” 

**Orang Kina here, Tucm^'" answered 
the Malay. 

‘‘ Here, in dis forest ? ” 

” Weh 1 ” 

“ Tell de Datus adt vonce.” 

Soon the leaders knew that the enemy 



w’as before them. What the Oratig 
Kina were doing—their numbers—the 
Dvaks did not know;—they were 


Once more the guides stole forward, 
whilst the Datus gathered their men 
together. Nobody had dreamt of an 
encounter with the enemy on this side of 
the mountain. Where were the Land 
Dyaks? Had they been defeated?—or 
had they driven back the Chinamen and 
not pursued them owing to the appproach 
of night ? Those questions were breath¬ 
lessly asked, but not answered. 

The guides returned. The Orang Kina 
had built a stockade in a strong position 
on the edge of the old forest. They 


“ Return de fire—quick f ” 


‘‘Not far, Tuan."* Boy halted until j 
the Collector caught him up. ” We close 
Peninjow now. There in hour.” 

‘‘ Dere’s no bghting going on ? ” I 

‘‘No, Tuan, Too much da»k. All | 
quiet.” 

It soon became very dark. The rain 
fell in torrents. Presently they crossed 
a watercourse—swollen already—in a 
ravine covered with old forest. Though 


‘‘It’s very singular I ” exclaimed Jack. 
‘‘ How is it caused ? ” 

‘‘ Idt’s a very rare phenomenon,” 
Hertz answered. ” I dink idt ish caused 
by a liddle fungus. Dere ish somedings 
of de kind in Europe, budt on a very 
shmall scale. I nodt sure ifde European 
shpecies ish allied to dis ; if so, idt must 

bo fery distant.” _ 

Suddenly the Dyak guides returned 


estimated their numbers, by the light of 
their bres, at three hundred, with no 
women or children. 

The leaders held a cmmcil. AH were 
unanimous that a surprise would be easy. 
The Bandahar ordered the Malay’s armed 
with guns to extend through the forest so 
as to outbank the stockade. During the 
operation a Malay stumbled, and accident¬ 
ally discharged his musket. 


“ De business ish done I ” Hertz ex¬ 
claimed. 

The Bandahar ordered c\ery man to 
remain where ho stood in silence. /Vn 
hour passed. Hardly a W’hisper broke 
the quiet. Not a sound was heard 
louder than the pat-pat of the big rain¬ 
drops which reached the ground in that 
strange forest, where the trees, and every 
shrub and stick and leaf, the very earth 
itself, gave forth a dim light, like that of 
myriads of glow-worms. No movement 
was heard among the Chinese. The 
Dyaks who crept forward saw nothing 
suspicious, heard no unusual sound. At 
last the order was given to advance. 

“ Yack,” said Hertz, very gravely, “dis 
vill be diuigerous vork. iShtay mit me, 
now.” 

‘‘ But, Mr. Hertz-” 

“ Shtoy mit me ! ” 

Almost noiselessly the Malays crept on 
in extended order, followed by the D^aks. 
Soon the Orang Kithl fires W'ere visible 
through the trees. 

Suddenly a shot rang out in front. In 
an instant, from almost every pale gleam¬ 
ing tree before them, red fire flashed, 
lighting up the indistinct figures of the 
Chinamen, who, w’amed by the accidental 
discharge, had crept from their stockade 
to surprise the woiild-be siirprisers. 

Hertz seized both Jack and Harry, 
forcing them down behind a log over 
which he had stumbled. 

“ Don’t move for your lifes ! ” he cried, 
“ budt return de fire—quick 1 or de Ma¬ 
lays vill run! ” 

Many hatl already turned to flee. 
Luckily the Orchid Seekers were all to¬ 
gether—Boimce, Wo-Sing, Boy, Paliam, 
Si Buntak, even the Dyaks. They fired a 
volley from behind the fallen trimk—the 
first shots from their side—and loaded 
with all speed. 

“Y'ack—Wo-Sing,” Hertz shouted, 
“ keep idt oop mit vour revolfers ! ” 

With rifles, double-barrels, and revol¬ 
vers the little party held back the enemy. 
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“ The Dandy ” w as the first to get over 
the surprise. A ringing ” WTi-r-r-r—ah- 
he-e-e—yah ! ” at Jack’s left hand pro¬ 
claimed the presence of the Seribas chief. 
But he did not pass the log. Soon the 
position became doubly dangerous. 
Straggling shots rang out behind, where 
the Malays fired. Bullets struck the 
trees on all sides. 

The panic was short-lived. Encouraged 
by the example set them, by the reiter¬ 
ated war-cry in front, the Malay s ad¬ 
vanced, firing all along the line. The 
Kennowits rushed forward and blew 
flights of deadly sutnpit arrows. The 
Seribas and Sakarrans, who had no guns, 
hurled their spears and yelled their war- 
cries. A few men dropped, woimded or 
killed; nobody heeded them, probably 
nobody saw them, though the youths 
heard groans. As the Malay fire in¬ 
creased, the Chinese slackened, died 
away. Then “ The Dandy ” led forth his 
fierce warriors. Jack sprang up to 
follow. 

“ No, no! ” cried Hertz, “ dere*8 de 
shtockade behind! *' 

As the assailants emerged into the open 
they were received by a tremendous vol¬ 
ley, follow’ed by another, drowming the 
yells and straggling shots. Back they 
came, furious. Not all, however. Many 
lay on the forest edge. The Orang 
Kina had merely retired into the 
stockade, whence they poured a murder¬ 
ous fire. 

The Bandahar^ who had joined in the 
attack, halted near the log, surroimded 
by gesticulating figures, screaming them¬ 
selves hoarse. Loud above all rang the 
terrible war-cry of the Seribas. It was 
a strange scene! But for the phosphoric 
glow all round the warriors would have 
been invisible. 

Most furious of all was “ The Dandy.” 
He could not articulate for rage. Again 
and again he made as if he w’ould rush on 
the stockade alone in his endeavours to 
induce others to follow. The old pirate, 


I the Datu Tumanggong, ably seconded 
! the chiefs efforts. The youths could not 
see him, as he was behind some interve¬ 
ning trees, but his peculiarly shrill voice 
could be heard above the tiunult. 

“ Back, cowards ! Shall it be said that 
the Orang laiit ran from the Orang Kina 
pigs ? ” 

Then shrill arose a whistle, and Malays, 
Seribas, and SakarranB ran together. 

What’s that ? ” Jack gasped. 

** De pirates’ call to board. De 
Tumanggong has nodt forgotten idts 
power,” Hertz answered, breathlessly. 

“ I’ve heard it afore,” muttered 
Bounce, between his teeth. 

“Can I go, Mr. Hertz?” Jack asked, 
his eyes flashing. 

“ Nodt on any ageount. De Datus are 
mad 1 Dey trow men’s lifes avay 1 ” 

Again the whistle screamed, and the 
reckless fellows rushed through the forest, 
the Malays calling on AUali. But the 
Chinamen had been given time to reload. 
The terrible fire they delivered again 
forced back the Datvs' men with heavy 
loss. 

Hertz made his way to the Bandahar^ 
guided by the hoarse- shouts, blended 
with the death-songs of the mortally 
wounded. 

“ This is madness! ” he cried in Ma¬ 
lay. “ The enemy is too strong. Wait 
imtil daylight, or till the moon is in the 
heavens.” 

“ Y"our words are W’ise,” the Bandahar 
replied, instantly ordering a retreat. Not 
far, how'ever. He halted witliin the phos¬ 
phoric forest, and posted sentries, not 
more than half a mile from the victorious 
Chinamen. 

Here, with the weird luminous glare 
all round, sheltered from the rain only by 
a rude roof of bark and boughs hastily 
thrown together by the Dyaks, the youths 
prepared to pass the most wretched 
night they ever experienced—one they 
never forgot. 

(To he continued.) 


LEFT BEHIND! 

A STORY OF HOLIDAY MISFORTUNES. 


T U£ boat bad gone off without me, while I, 
like a fool, was gaping about the town 
asjif she would wait for my convenience. 
There could be no doubt about it. I recog¬ 
nised the stripe on her funnels and the flag 
of the company at her masthead, a red 
lozenge on a white ground. She was already 
too far off for me to recognise faces, but I 
fancied I made out the figure of Mr. Thoms 
gesticulating wildly on the bridge, as if 
b^ging the captain to put back. I could 
not be sure of this, indeed, being a little 
shortsighted. As soon as I could get breath 
enough, I had shouted and waved my straw 
hat to call their attention. Ladies on the 
deck flattered their handkerchiefs in answer 
to what they perhaps took for a farewell 
salutation. Some one on board struck up a 
merry tune upon an accordion, imoonsciously 
mocking my woe. 

For a moment I thought 1 had been seen. 
Was the boat stopping? No—only taming 
out to the mouth of the harbour. Then 
away she went at full speed, soon to round 
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the point, leaving me alone in a foreign 
land. 

Not till she was out of sight did I sit 
down upon a coil of rope, and dolefully give 
myself up to realising my predicament. I 
h^ not a penny; watch, purse, and all were 
in that waistcoat I had left in the cabin. 
Lightly clad in flannels and tennis shoes, I 
hsbd to face the problem of existence among 
strangers. I was both hungry and thirsty ; 
for the last forty hours 1 had eaten nothing 
but two or three biscuits. How I regretted 
that biscuit I had contemptuously given 
away to the ragged boy, now that 1 myself 
knew not where to turn for a meal or a 
friend. I didn’t know a soul in the place. 
I didn’t even know the name of it. I ^dn’t 
know a word of the language—except two, by 
the way, and them only on the doubtful 
authority of Pickard. He had been much 
tickled to learn that a word sounding like 
good meant boy in Norwegian, which was as 
it should be, and that girl was piggy, which 
seemed rather too bad. I ha^’t the slight¬ 


est notion what to do under these circum¬ 
stances. Had I not been a good in misfor¬ 
tune, I was half ready to cry like b. piggy. 

I gazed disconsolately round the deserted 
wharf, and on the side of a shed I saw a 
placard that almost made me laugh amid 
my troubles. It was an English advertise¬ 
ment to this effect: 

‘‘DON’T WORRY I 

TBT somebody’s SOAP.” 

But how could I help worrying myself 
about what would become of me ? 

At all events there could be no good in 
sitting here, mourning like Dido when she 
saw the sails of ^neas fading on the horizon. 
One must put the best face on it, as a fellow 
does when the umpire gives him out; a bad 
run I had made of it at the best. 1 got up 
and wandered back into the town, much 
stared at by the juvenile natives, who little 
knew what a secret sorrow was gnawing 
beneath the striped blazer that so much 
excited their adi^ation or their derision. 
On an open piece of waste ground I saw a 
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group of them actually trying to play cricket 
—snob cricket—but I was too much depressed 
to be critical or even surprised. 

They have had their dinner,” I thought 
bitterly. ” Where am I to get mine ? ” 

I made my way back into the chief street, 
and took the shady side of it as a relief from 
the sun. The bridge by which I had crossed 
the canal was raised to let a small ship pass, 
80 I had to go higher up into the town. 
Everybody I met looked at me, and I looked 
furtively at everybody, hoping against hope 
to recognise a countryman or an acquaint¬ 
ance. 1 saw three young soldiers in full 
uniform staring earnestly in at the window 
of a sweet shop. At another time this 
would have struck me as comic ; but now I 
had no heart to be amused, 1 who could not 
buy a pennyw'orth of acid drops to slake my 
thirst. There was water, water everywhere 
about, except where there was wood; but I 
could not see a drop to drink. I passed 
other shop windows full of cakes, fruit, 
groceries, eatables familiar and unfamiliar, 
that made my mouth water. A starved dog 
came up to me trustfully, with wistful looks, 
as if he thought I might have a bone about 
me. 

“ Poor fellow—you little know 1 ” I said, 
patting this ugly cor in sympathetic concern 
for my own plight. 

Whom should I ask for help—food, shelter, 
and the means of rejoining my friends? 
When sure of my own regular meals, I had 
always had a lofty scorn of beggars, but now I 
understood how* their lot was one to be pitied. 
Had it come to this—must I stump the 
streets accosting every benevolent and 
respectable-looking person, till I found a 
benefactor? I saw nothing else for it, yet 
my pride, and a shyness akin to pride, shrank 
from such a humiliating ordeal. 

Of course I should have gone straight to 
the office of the steamboat company, sure to 
be found somewhere about the quay. But I 
did not know that, nor that there would be 
a British consul to whom I might apply for 
advice. I knew the Greek irregular verbs, 
the rules of Latin verse, and the names of a 
good many islands in the iEgean Sea; but 
my education had not included any instruc¬ 
tion on the emergencies of travel. As a 
matter of fact, every second man about this 
port probably spoke English more or less; 
but that also was unknown to me, and I must 
have walked up and down nearly half an 
hour, peeping into the quaint nooks and 
corners of a Norwegian town, before I 
summoned up courage to speak to any one. 

At length I fell in with a young woman 
dressed in the uniform of the Salvation Army, 
which I was to see pretty often in Norway, 
and my heart gave a bound at this familiar 
sight. I thought she must be English. 
Hurrying after her, I shamefacedly began my 
story. But at the first word of it she shook 
her head, and hastened on with downcast 
eyes. She may have thought I was making 
•fun of her. 

Much discouraged, I turned back along the 
canal, having cross^ it by a bridge some 
way up. It seemed the best thing to find 
my way back to the quay, where some luck 
might turn up for me. Sailors and people 
who had to do with ships, I reasoned, were 
more in the way of loafing about than 
shopkeepers, and when they were not 
busy V. juld bo at more leisure to attend 
to strangeiu. But now I had not gone far 
when I saw some one who was no stranger— 
that very Mr. Stork I had taken such a dis¬ 
like to. 

He was sitting at his ease on a bench 
under a tree, eating cherries and throwing 
the stones into the water. My first sensa¬ 
tion at seeing him was one of surprise and 
satisfaction, mingled with other considera¬ 


tions. After all, when I thought over it a 
moment, what more natural than to find him 
here, where he was no doubt at home, or 
not far off it ? He must have been a pas¬ 
senger for this place, who could take the 
going away of the boat so easily. He spoke 
English ; he would help me. Yet after 
having been so uncivil to him a few hours 
back, it went much against the grain with 
me to ask any favour of this long-legged 
foreigner. 

Needs must, however, makes one swallow 
a good deal of unpleasantness, and I re¬ 
solved to get it over at once like a dose of 
nasty mefficine. With my pride in my 
pocket for the nonce, I went up to humiliate 
myself before the man I had offended, pre¬ 
pared to wince under the long-winded 
rebukes he might see fit to bestow upon me 
in return for helping me out of my 
forlorn situation. Surely he would not be 
resentful enough to refuse his help I 

At the sight of me Mr. Stork showed no 
surprise, as I had expected, but he turned 
away his head, evidently minded not to rb- 
cognise me. Then I slipped round the tree 
to the other side, presenting myself full in 
the face of him. 

“ May I speak to you, sir ? ” said I, 
capping him with my best manners. 

‘‘Why, certainly,” said he, spitting out 
the cherry stones that for a moment gagged 
him and made me painfully uncertain 
whether he would condescend to answer. 

‘‘ I want to beg your pardon for having 
been impudent to you this morning. You 
see, sir, I was sea-sick and out of sorts, and 
I didn't mean it, or at least 1 wouldn’t be so 
rude again.” 

Before I had finished Mr. Stork got on 
his legs, and was vehemently shaking my 
hand—clearly a good-natured bird, which 
bore no malice! 

“ My dear young sir,” he exclaimed, " do 
not say the first word about it. It was my 
blame for pestering you when you were sick. 
1 guess we all say things we would like to 
take back, come to think of it next minute. 
In this voyage of life, we have just to put up 
with one another all the time. I didn’t care 
a cent for the sauce you gave me; a school 
teacher iu the States gets kind of used to 
young folks’ tongues ; but I’m right glad to 
hear you are sorry for acting so to a man 
old enough to be your father. Have some 
cherries ? ” 

I modestly took two from the bunch he 
offered me as pledge of our reconciliation, 
but, had pride not forbidden, I should like 
to have grabbed the whole. How sweet 
these two tasted in my thirsty mouth, 
doubly sweet as earnest of the relief I might 
now expect when I had explained that I was 
starving ! Thus refreshed, and encouraged by 
the Norwegian’s kindly looks, I sat down 
beside him to enter upon my serious business. 
But first of all, I had to listen to a long 
speech, in which the gentleman impressed 
upon me that he was a philosopher; that from 
a chequered experience of the w'orld and its 
inhabitants he had learned not to distress 
himself about trifles, nor to fret at the ways 
of his fellow-men, but to keep a calm mind 
and a good conscience as the best antidote to 
all the evils of life, with much more to the 
same purpose, which I fear did not deeply 
impress me, my thoughts being all taken np 
with what I wanted to say. As soon as he had 
run himself out of breath, I went to the wicket 
and began: 

‘‘ May I ask your advice, sir ? You will be 
surprised to see me here without my com¬ 
panions. The fact is that I lost my way in 
the town.” 

“ Never mind—you shall go with me—I 
knew every street in this town before you 
were bom; and the quay is only two 


blocks off,” said my friend, patting me on 
the knee. 

‘‘But the boat has gone away and left 
me.” 

‘‘ How’s that ? ” exclaimed he, jumping up 
on his legs again. “ You don’t say! ” 

“ The boat started nearly half an hour ago 
—I saw her going.” 

‘‘ And they told me she was to wait an 
hour I ” cried the excited Stork, in a moment 
forgetting all his philosophy. “ My trunk is 
on board—my money !—my clothes I—a new 
suit that cost me sixty dollars in New York! ” 

“ Have you been left behind, too ? ” 

But he was off without waiting to answer 
me, running like a windmill on wheels to¬ 
wards the harbour, and only looked round 
to wave his long arms as a sign for me to 
come on. I cried out after him that it was no 
good, that the steamer must be out of sight 
by this time ; but be paid no attention, and, 
thinking he must know what he was about, 
I followed him as if I were fielding a hit for 
six. 

Away we ran towards the quay. I soon 
took the lead, for all the gentleman’s long 
legs. The staring natives got out of our 
way, taking it, no doubt, that we must be 
playing John Gilpin. Presently who should 
come out of a shop but Mr. Thoms ? 

‘‘ Oh, here you are 1 ” he said. ‘‘ I sent 
Pickard to look for you.” 

‘‘ Boat’s gone I ” I gasped out; then old 
Thoms also took the infection of alarm, and 
joined the race, loaded as he was with par¬ 
cels which kept tumbling out of his arms. 

The Stork had been shouting and gesticu¬ 
lating to a party of ladies, our fellow-pas¬ 
sengers, whom we saw on the other side of the 
canal, till they in turn set off running as 
best they could. The street boys began to 
run after us; the shopkeepers ran to their 
doors ; the dogs ran out barking; a horse 
in a trap took fright and ran away ; a per¬ 
son in uniform, probably a policeman, ran 
for his life; the whole street was in commo¬ 
tion ; and if the chase had lasted much 
longer, half the town would have been at 
our heels before we came to the waterside. 

I was first to reach the quay, where I found 
Pickard calmly sitting on a post, munching a 
large apple. 

.‘‘ You haven’t gone yet ? ” I exclaimed 
breathlessly. 

“ No, we haven’t gone yet,” said Pickard, 
with his mouth full. 

‘‘ Where’s the boat ? ” demanded Mr. 
Thoms. 

‘‘It’s here,” said Pick, not in the least 
putting himself out over our excitement. 

‘‘But I saw her go out of the harbour 
half an hour ago! ” declared I, who, had I 
not been as red as a lobster already with 
running in the sun, must have blushed all 
over under the angry or reproachful looks 
tamed upon me by those panting and per¬ 
spiring passengers. 

‘‘ That was another boat,” explained Pick¬ 
ard placidly, when he had chewed a bit of 
apple over it. 

So it was, and our steamer lay at the quay 
where we had left it, with half a great pfie of 
barrels and boxes still to be hoisted in 1 Yet 
my mistake need not be judged such a very 
stupid one. The boat I had seen depart was 
her twin, as like ours as two pins, belonging 
to the same company, and timed to start for 
Scotland five minutes after we arrived at the 
other side of the quay. How was I to know 
that, I shamefacedly pleaded to the fellow- 
travellers at first inclined to abuse me for 
playing a schoolboy trick on them—as if old 
Thoms was the sort of person one would 
choose to play tricks on 1 
. “ I thought I was left behind 1 ” I confided 
to Pickard, when I had a little recovered 
from my confusion. 




**You weren’t, though,” he assured me, 
after due consideration. He might just os 
well have held his tongue, for I was speak¬ 
ing to him only to keep myself in counte- | 
nance, while the others looked askance 
at me. 

But I soon got over the pain of having 
made such a fool of myself in the joy of I 
finding that I was not left de.stitute after all. i 
In due time our bell rang and our siren ' 
screeched, and nobo<ly was left behind but , 
a black pig that, obstinately refus.ng to be . 
driven on board, broke away and scampered 
off into the town with all our late tail of boys 
after him. I hope poor piggy had a plea¬ 
santer time of it than I had when I believed [ 
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myself thrown on my own resources. He 
looked like a Berkshire pig, a foreigner 
therefore in this country, so I could feel 
for him! 

Half an hour later we were steaming down 
the sound by the light of such a lovely even¬ 
ing that I was actually half sorry to be called 
down to supper, at which I now felt able to 
make up for the abstinence of the last two 
days. Mr. Stork kept pressing upon me 
every stodgy and highly seasoned dish of the 
Norwegian dietary, and besides gave me 
much good advice as to carefulness in draw¬ 
ing conclusions and making statements, to 
which this time I listened with proper re¬ 
spect. After the useless race I had given him, 

(XUD END ) 
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' it seemed only fair that he should have his 
; innings in turn, to make it a drawn game 
between us. 

So here was an end of this holiday mis¬ 
fortune, that might have been worse; and if 
you ask for the rest of them, now that I 
come to think of it I can’t remember any 
! more. The fact is that for the future every¬ 
thing went as well with us as when W. G. is 
i at the wicket for your side. We had splen- 
, did weather, and a jolly trip through Nor- 
I way; and Mr. Thoms behaved like a brick, 

* and old Pickard always did as I wanted him ; 
and, in short, I enjoyed myself so well that 
I didn’t much mind even having missed the 
I Cheltenham cricket week. 


IN THE CHOPS OF THE CHANNEL. 

AN AFTER-DINNER TRICK. 


By Somerville Gibney, 

Author 0/** A iff Stic Attraction," ** JIok to become a Thought-reader" etc. 


F rom time to time in the various books on 
amusements and games w'hich ap))ear, 
hints have been offered as to the fun and en¬ 
tertainment to be got out of oranges, beyond 
the supreme fun of eating them. Directions 
have been given bow to remove the interior 
entire without separating the peel into 
halves, and how, by judicious cutting, the 
peel may be made to form graceful and ec¬ 
centric patterns; but. as far as I am aware, 
the following trick has never appeared in 
print, and from my own experience I can say 
it is not generally known, while if it is only 
skilfully performed it is bound to cause un¬ 
limited laughter, especially among those who 
have visited the continent and are of an un¬ 
sympathetic nature. The reason for this 
will appear shortly. 

Take an orange somewhat flattened in 
shape, and if of a pale colour so much the 
better, and on its surface cut a face, taking 
care to give to this face a lugubrious and 
woebegone appearance. This can be effected 
by making the corners of ths mouth slope 
downw’ards, and turning the pupils of the 
eyes upwards —you cannot be too careful 
over the expression, as the success of the 
joke depends in a great measure upon this 
point. 



The best way to proceed in forming the 
face will be as follows: 

First of all, outline the eyes by nicks cut 
through the outside yellow surface, but not 
deep enough to reach the fruit inside ; a cross 
section of one of these nicks would be in this 
form, V. You will then have the shape of 
the eyes in white lines on the yellow ground. 
Next shave off a semicircle in the upper part 


of each eye, leaving a white iris, and for the 
pupil take the black remains of the flower 
which may generally be found on the top of 
the orange, and push it under the yellow skin 
above the eye until only half of it remains 



visible. Treat the other eye in the same 
manner with a second flower. Your eyes 
should now present a very sad appearance. 
The eyebrows are to be formed by two nicks 
as before described, only rather broader, and 
remember to give a sharp upward turn to 
their inward ends, as this will greatly aid 
the expression. For the nose shave pretty 
deeply, but not to cut right through the skin, 
a piece of the shape shown in fig. I, being 
careful that the upper part which is still at¬ 
tached to the face is tolerably broad. Now 
pinch the two sides inwards towards the face 
leaving the centre part to stand up promi¬ 
nently and form the bridge. If you have 
followed my instructions closely you will find 
your nose will be a very fair imitation of 
many you have met with. The mouth pre¬ 
sents no difficulty, you have merely to indi¬ 
cate it by a broader nick than those you have 
cut before, showing more white; and don’t 
forget to turn the comers well down. 

Now having constructed your puppet, you 
must make him work, and the implements 
you will require are very simple, merely a 
port-wine glass, i.e. one that is more broad 
and shallow than a sherry glass, and an ordi¬ 
nary dinner napkin. 

Cover the wineglass with the napkin. (I 
have drawn it with only one corner covering 
it partially, to let you see what I mean, but 
it is far the best plan to cover the glass en¬ 
tirely with the napkin, as by so doing you 


in a measure disguise your modus operandi 
from your spectators. The finished perfor¬ 
mer will place it on the table covered.) Then 
lay your orange resting on the table by the side 
of the gloss, and you are ready. The orange 
should be of such a size as not to sink into the 
glass deeper than I have drawn it. 

Now commence something in this style, if 
you cannot invent anything better your¬ 
selves : ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—Many of 

you, no doubt, are familiar with the chops 
of the Channel, as well as its rolls, two very 
appetising words, though a practical experi¬ 
ence of them sometimes produces a decidedly 
contrary effect. However, once the passage 
has been made we can all of us look back 
and laugh at what we and others—especially 
others—have suffered, until the time ap¬ 
proaches for us to make it again; then we 
grow more sympathetic and thoughtful. But 
as I believe none of us present have any in 
tention of visiting the continong this evening, 
I trust I shall not depress your spirits by 
giving you—with the aid of my friend Mr. 
Yellowboy ” (here take up the orange, and 
place it in the wineglass, face towards the 
company) “ a representation of his feelings 
when he first crossed from Dover to Calais. 
He had come down in high spirits from 
London, but on reaching the Admiralty 
Pier had been surprised and somewhat 
disquieted on finding there was a good deal 
more wind blowing than he had antici¬ 
pated, and his feelings were not greatly 
calmed by the reply he received from a 
sailor on his inquiring whether they were 
likely to have a good passage. ‘ Uraph ! yer 
see it’s from the sow-sow-west, and we shall 
catch it a hit when we get out.’ This re¬ 
mark made Mr. Yellowboy, as you will ob¬ 
serve from the expression on his face, 
thoughtful. He established himself in as 
comfortable a seat as he could find, and 
awaited results. At last the luggage was all 
aboard, the ropes were cast off, and the boat 
commenced to move. Mr. Yellowboy actually 
smiled, he liked the motion, so easy, so 

steady, so- They had cleared the end of 

the pier by this time, and the movements of 
the boat ^came more energetic. And now, 
ladies and gentlemen, if you will watch Mr. 
Yellowboy you may form some faint idba of 
what he underwent ere he reached the sunny 
land of France.” 

Now take hold of the napkin in front of 
the glass and pull it gently, very gently at 
first, and the face will turn towards the ceil¬ 
ing ; then it may be lowered again by pulling 
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the napkin from behind the glass. Next by 
drawing it first on one side and then on the 
other it may be made to roll. In fact there 
is no movement that cannot be imparted to 
it, and wdth a little practice it may be made 
to assume the appearance of the most abject 
misery. Work it up very gradually, only just 
moving it at first, and then as the motion of 
the boat would become more marked and 


Mr. Yellowboy’s misery more pronounced, 
give expression to his feelings by more decided 
movements. 

If cleverly manipulated, this is one of the 
most amusing tricks I know of, and I have 
never exhibited it without its producing roars 
of laughter, for really the movements are 
lifelike—a little exaggerated. Don’t go on 
too long, but leave your audience \s ishing for | 


more. You may bring the performance to 
an end effectively by asking. What flower 
this orange suffering from mal de mer most 
closely resembles? and when you inform 
them a cyclamon (a sick lemon) you will 
probably have an orange at your head for 
your pains, but no matter, “ That is another 
story,” as Rudyard Kipling would say. 

(the end.) 


CHAPTER rv. 

T he prospect of a day’s exploration made 
us expeditious in getting the canoe 
packed next morning. We struck camp early, 
bade farewell to Boyle, and “really” com¬ 
menced our “ cruise.” We entered and 
crossed the lake we had sailed on yesterday, 
and emerged from it at the south-eastern 
comer. It was a bright morning, with just 
w’ind enough to send us scudding along under 
all the sail we could carry. We encountered 
our first lock about a mile and a half from 
camp, and at this there was a drop of some 
six feet. 

Lough Key is linked to the Shannon by a 


A CANOE CRUISE IN IRELAND. 

By E. T. Holding. 

ble over the hill. Garrick is south by a 
mile of where the river Boyle enters the 
Shannon. 

We were undecided whether to nin down 
to the town and lay in “ grub,” and return 
again up river, or to push right on north¬ 
ward in the direction of Lough Allan at once, 
and trust to the small village of Leitrim to 
supply our wants. We decided on the latter 
course and turned up stream. 

That pleasant holiday companion, appe¬ 
tite, beginning to make itself felt, we decided 
to land and prepare for lunch. We made 
for the shore, but ran aground while still 
some distance from dry land. A second 
and third attempt resulted the same, owing 


the water as it came swirling down, and we 
had to hug the bank to escape the current 
as much as possible. 

A canal about five miles long branches 
from the Shannon into Lough Allan, which 
enables the navigator of these waters to 
escape the swift and shallow’ waters of the 
upper Shannon. We reached the entrance 
to this canal about five o’clock that after¬ 
noon, having bought stores in Leitrim. 

The first lock on the canal was a rickety- 
looking structure, the sluices of which worked 
“ orful stiff.” So while Frank took the 
canoe into the lock, I procured a windlass 
from the lock house and let the water 
through. The lock-keeper was away in a 
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chain of small lakes or broads about five 
miles in length. While crossing on one of ! 
these lakes the weather suddenly changed. ' 
The sky became overcast, and the breeze | 
freshened so much that w’e w’ere obliged to 
reduce our sail. None too soon either, for I 
W’e were struck by a white squall and had 
to luff up sharply, or we should have been i 
in Davy Jones’s locker. We lay for some 
moments w’ith our sails flapping tremen- | 
dously, the water lashed into a white ' 
spray by the force of the squall. It ended , 
as suddenly as it had begun, and the wind ' 
‘Iropped till there was hardly enough to 
move us. ^ 

It was noon before the Shannon hove in I 
sight, with the spire of Garrick Church visi- ' 


to the gradual slope of the shore and the 
quantity of large stones strewn upon it. 

“ I vote we lunch on board,” said Frank ; 
“ we might try this game all day.” 

Frank’s suggestions with regard t© meals 
are nearly always practicable. So w’e 
“lunched on board.” It was a cheerless 
meal, for the sky, so potent to raise or de¬ 
press one’s feelings, was cloudy and threaten¬ 
ing rain, and what wind there was seemed 
cold and ghostly, and made the soaked 
“ burgee ” flap disconsolately against the mast. 
The best thing to do in weather like this is to 
work hard. So we took to the sculls as soon 
as lunch was over, and pulled hard against 
the strong stream that recent rain had deve¬ 
loped. But it was slow travelling against 


cornfield, and only arrived w’hen the lock 
^ w’as full. 

“ Even’n, sorr.” 

I “ Good evening.” 

“ Ye hadn’t got no right to fill that lock, 
sorr.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ It ain’t safe.” 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ You’ll have to carry the boat past the 
next lock-.” 

“ Oh ! how many locks are there on the 
canal? ” 

“ Only one lock, sorr, but there’s a stanch 
at the lake end of the canal.” 

“ Right you are. Good night.” And we 
forged ahead, determined to get the next 
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lock behind us before we camped for the 

Tlie canal was very pretty, and so narrow 
that we had to steer carefully to keep our 
sculls from touchint^ the sides. A.s we ira- 
velled in the cool evening' air, we were joined 
on the towpath by a company of reapers 
from the eorntields, who questioned us as to 
where Wf' were Koin^. One of them turned 
out to be the keeper of the next lock, and in 
answer to our tiuestions said : 

“ No, sorr, I am afraid you can’t go through 
the look ; it isn’t safe.” 

By the time the lock was reached, how¬ 
ever, we had so far coaxed her (for she was 
of the fair sex) that she said — if we 
wantecl the look worked, we must do it at 
our own risk. So we risked it, and came off 
victors, congratulating ourselves on hav¬ 
ing saved a portage. 

While the water was rushing into the lock, 
the poor woman’s anxiety was very great. 
“ Ye’ll be drhounded, sure yc will. I'm sure 
jure sinking.” She was much relieved, 
therefore, when we emerged safe and sound 
on the other side, and accepted a ” small 
gratuity” as a thank-offering for our safe 
delivery. 

The shades of night were now falling, and 
a camping place had to be found. We 
travelled on some distance, however, before 
we saw a suitable spot. It frequently hap¬ 
pens tJiat one puts off looking for a camp 
site until the evening is closing in, feeling 
confident that something will turn up just 
when wanted. Unfortunately this is not 
always the case, and often when I have left 
the task until tlie night was coming on, I have 
found it necessary to travel on, and on, and 
on, before a comfortable berth was found. 
It was so on this evening, and the stars were 
beginning to peep out before we discovered a 
properly slieltered spot on which to camp. 

But the tent was soon up, with the candles 
burning brightly, and over the preparation 
of our evening meal all the difficulties of the 
day assumed a rosy hue, and later gave a 
heartiness to our slumbers that only those 
enjoy who have toiled hard and long in the 
open air. 

CHAPTER V. 

The sun woke us next morning, and when 
we emerged from the tent we found a group 
of youngsters from a cottage near at hand 
gazing in wonderment at the tent and boat. 
They were startled at seeing us, dressed, as 
we had slept, in an incongruous medley of 
garments. We assured them we xvouldn’t 
eat them, and as Frank accompanied his 
remarks with a sweet smile, they did not fly, 
but grew quite “chummy.” This was awk¬ 
ward, as we wanted to bathe. We therefore 
requested our audience to retire for a short 
time, and it w'as only after much pressure 
that they consented, backing away from us 
as though they expected an attack in the 
rear. 

It was very delicious bathing in the cool 
clear water, and drying oneself in the morn¬ 
ing sun. And what appetites for breakfast 
it gave us ! Daring that meal, our little 
circle of admirers returned, and doubtless 
wondered who had given us our breakfasts. 

Our camp was within a mile of Lough 
Allan, and we were full of joy at the pro¬ 
spect of sailing on this large lake. 

The last obstacle that barred us from the 
open waters was reached, and it proved to 
be a wall of timber thrown across the canal 
to keep the lake up to a certain level. As 
this “ wall ” or “ dam ” was almost under a 
bridge that crossed the canal at that spot, 
and as the water of the canal was quite four 
feet lower than the lake, we had a tough job 
to get the bow of the canoe on to the top of 
the wall. Some men who were looking on, 


I however, gave us a liclping hand, and slowly 
I and awkwardly wc hauled her up, till she 
balanced on the ridge, and then gently press¬ 
ing the bow down she glided gaily on to the 
waters of the lake, much toonr gratification. 

We had to visit the village of Drum- 
shambo (what's in a name ?), distant only a 
quarter of a mile away, for stores ; so we 
moored our little craft to the bank and 
started off, provided with an empty bag to 
carry what we should purchase. 

I Bacon was one of the articles we were 
I running low in but oh, the Irish bacon! 
We had always pictured to ourselves a coun¬ 
try in which, whatever else might be want¬ 
ing. bacon, good bacon, w'as there in abun¬ 
dance. For W’as not every Irish cottage 
inhabited by a man and his family, and a 

I pig? 

But, dear reader, ’twas but a dream, and 
' we had awakened to the fact that the only 
bacon to be purchased in the smaller Irish 
villages is a pale, fatty substance, caked 
half an inch thick in salt, at the mere recol¬ 
lection of which my digestive organs rise in 
mutiny. We were no more fortunate at 
Drumshambo in procuring this article of 
! diet than we had been elsewhere, so had to 
make shift on what we could get. 

We returned to our boat with bag and 
arms loaded; we could not tell how long it 
might be ere we came in touch with civilisa- 
I tion again. Events proved that we had been 
wise in our generation, and had it not been 
for . . .—but (as the penny dreadfuls say) 
“ I anticipate.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

LoroH Allan is about ten miles long, and 
at the opposite end from that by w'hich we 
entered it, is about five or six wdde. It is, 
indeed, in shape somewhat like a pear, the 
stalk of which might answ’er for the canal 
along which w’e had just travelled. 

We were, therefore, in the narrowest part, 
and owing to the presence of a rather large 
island which lay between us and the broader 
part of the waters, w’ere unable to see the 
full stretch of the lake. We noticed, while 
distant from the said island about three 
quarters of a mile, that w’hat looked like a 
small lighthouse was erected on the shore' 
nearest us. W^e made this our mark and 
tacked towards it. The island was beauti¬ 
fully wooded down to the water’s edge. 
There was no sight of a habitation or other 
sign of civilisation beyond the small light¬ 
house-like structure for which we were 
steering. As we neared the island we 
thought that we discovered there were two 
islands, the second one being very small. 
But a closer inspection showed a long strip 
of reedy sand joining them. As we crept up 
under the lee of the larger part of the island, 
we lost the wind and had to take to paddling. 
We crept along as close to the shore as we 
conld, admiring the rich foliage and looking 
for a likely place to land. Our “ lighthouse ” 
turned out to be really a thing built with 
hands, shaped like a lighthouse, but only 
about eight feet high. 

“Built for a landmark, I suppose,” said 
Frank. And that had evidently been the 
purpose of the builders. Close by this, we 
saw something that aroused our curiosity 
greatly, nothing less than a small yacht, 
about a five-tonner, hauled up among the 
trees, and looking as if she had not kissed 
the waves for many a long day. 

“ Wonder whose place this is? ” 

“ Some great gun’s, I expect.” 

“Let’s land and look round,” suggested 
Frank. 

So we paddled on until we conld run onr 
boat ashore on the sandy neck that joined 
the two islands. Here a very unexpected 
sight met our gaze. We had heard since 


nearing the island a strange roaring noise 
as of the sea sliore, and had been wondering 
what it was. Now the cause was revealed to 
us. Before us lay the blue waves of Lough 
Allan, stretching into what seemed illimit¬ 
able distance. The broad blue lake was 
lashed into white waves by the strong wind 
that was blowing, and the breakers were 
tumbling and roaring on the windward shore 
of the island like veritable ocean billows. 
The whole air was filled with the noise of 
wind and water, and the exhilarall>^n of the 
scene was heightened by the sunshine that 
lit it all up. It was a strange scene. Stand¬ 
ing on our narrow landing place we could 
see both sides of the island ; to windward all 
was boisterous motion, to leeward all was 
calm and still. 

We pulled our boat high and dry, and 
walked into the “ interior.” We soon dis¬ 
covered we were not on a desert island, for a 
real live white was making hay in a clear¬ 
ing. 

“ GK>od morning,” I said cheerfully. 

“Good morning, sir,” he replied, leaving 
his work. 

“ Is this private property ? ” 

“ Well, sir, there’s nobody here now.” 

“ I suppose there’s a house on the island ? ’* 

“ Yes, sir, just beyond the trees.” 

“ And are you in charge ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you think we might camp here ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir, anywhere. Have you got a 
boat, sir ? ” 

“ Yes, we left it over there,” pointing in 
the direction of our canoe. 

So while the man “ in charge ” went to 
inspect our craft, we strolled round the 
island in search of a nice snug comer in 
which to camp. 

“ This’ll do,” said Frank, pointing to a 
slope of grass sheltered by the trees from 
the wind. So we brought our boat round to 
the nearest landing, and soon erected our 
tent. After lunch 1 suggested that we should 
take everything out of the boat we would not 
require, and go for a sail on the lake. 

“ Better take 83 little clothing as possible, 
too,” I added. 

“ Why?” 

“ Well, it’s blowing pretty stiff, and I just 
want to have a jolly sail right through those 
waves,” I said ; “ so get ready for a dusting.” 

We w'ent afloat in the lightest of costumes, 
and, sitting vrell out on the weather gunwale, 
made our little craft fly across the boisterous 
waters, receiving a continual shower of spray 
as we dashed straight at the “ white horses.” 

It was wild fun, with the boat leaping like 
a live thing under us. It was a hundred 
chances to one that we should be capsized. 
But clad as we were, that would have been 
only part of the game, for we are both fair 
swimmers, and we knew our tight little craft 
couldn’t sink, even if it filled with water. 

Did we enjoy our tea after that sail ? I 
blush now even to think of that meal, of the 
quantities of sardines, jam, eggs,—but no, I 
won’t. 

That evening, when the stars were gazing 
placidly down upon the lake that had sunk 
into quietude and, rest, onr little boat glided 
over its surface again, and, spreading its sails 
tothe gentlest of evening zephyrs, sped silently 
over its dark bosom. All was silent. The 
boisterous spirits that the tumbling sun-lit 
waters and whistling wind had roused in us 
had died away with the brightness of the 
day, and we lay silent and thoughtful under 
the eyes of the heavens. Out into the night, 
and then returned. We did not care to talk 
much as we moored our boat for the night 
and walked to our tent. It seemed as if it 
would have been a desecration to break the 
silence of that sweet summer night. 

(To b€ continued.) 
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THE “SOT’S OWN” ZYLOPHONR 


I T is a well-known fact that if a stick of 
wood be firmly fixed at one end it can be 
made to give forth a mnsical note by rub¬ 
bing it; and the shorter the stick in propor¬ 
tion to its bulk the quicker the vibrations 
and the shriller the note. Taking advantage 
of this principle, which is demonstrated ex¬ 
perimentally in most courses of lectures on 
sound, a musical instrument has been de¬ 
vised on which a few simple airs can be 


one on a smaller scale should not do as well, 
and the thing is so simple that many of our 
readers might like to try their hands on its 
construction. 

Let them then get a piece of dry, well- 
seasoned deal about 6 feet long, 6 inches 
thick, and 4 inches wide, which they can 
plane up into the shape given in our fig. 2. 
The shape, however, is not essential; all 
that is required is that the wood should be 



easily played without much practice; the 
instrument being known as the xylophone— 
or wood-sounder. 

To make a xylophone is not difScult; all 
that is required is accurate fitting and care¬ 
ful selection of the wood. The best wood 
for a first attempt is deal free from knots 
and shakes, and cot in the direction of 
the ^in. A recent issue of a French scien¬ 
tific journal gives the dimensions of a full- 
sized instrument, but there is no reason why 


true and straight in the grain, and sufficiently 
solid to afford a firm support for the wooden 
rods. The longest rod should be about six 
feet high and half an inch in diameter. 

Convenient rods about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, and over a yard high, are now 
sold at many drapers’ for the purpose of | 
hanging short curtains on. These cost a > 
penny each, and if they are selected the board 
into which they are fixed can be shorter and 
lighter than we have mentioned. Should, 


however, it be thought best to prepare the 
sticks at home, inch battens can be bought 
of square section at any timber yard, and 
these can easily be rounded with the plane 
and sand paper. About 4 inches from the 
end of your plank bore a hole with a centre- 
bit just a little smaller than one of the rods. 
Let it be about an inch deep, and taper the 
end of the rod so as to fit into it firmly and 
uprightly. Smear a little good hot glue 
evenly round the hole. Hammer the stick 
well home with a mallet, and next day give 
it a good rub down with sand paper, and try 
what note it yields. 

To do this put on an old glove of kid or 
dogskin, and dust on to its palm and fingers 
a thin coat of powdered rosin. Then grip 
the stick lightly and rub your hand down 
it slowly, trying again and again until you 
get the proper pressure and speed. You will 
find that the rod will yield a wonderfully sono¬ 
rous note, which you can easily tune to the 
nearest tone on the musical sc^e by cutting 
away at the top till you get the right length. 

Encouraged by the success of the first 
attempt, proceed to bore a series of similar 
holes in the plank 4 inches apart, and into 
them fit the rest of the rods, tuning them 
from your first rod by making them shorter 
and shorter. Keep the rods very clean; do 
not varnish them or paint them or grease 
them; touch them only with your glove and 
the rosin, and after a few trials the rosin will 
have so worked into the wood that the note 
will speak at the least touch of the closed hand. 

The glove ought to fit well, for as a matter 
of fact the instrument works better with the 
naked hand so long as it is well covered with 
rosin and does not put any perspiration or 
grease on to the wood. But to get powdered 
rosin off your hand is not easy even if your 
hand is <lry, and so the glove comes in as a 
substitute for the naked fiesh. 


II. Music. 

T his competition (vide p. 77) was thus 
announced:— 

We onoe more offer, as daring several previous yeai^ 
Two Phizes, of Tiro Ouittfcu and One Guinea respec¬ 
tively, for the best musical setting, with organ or 
pianoforte accompaniment, of any of the verses appear¬ 
ing in our last volume (Vol. xiii.), or in the Extra 
Summer and Cliristmas Farts of 1891. Tliere will be 
two classes only (not including the “ Over-age” class), 
tlie Junior embracing all ages up to 18, and the Senior 
from 18 to 24. 

Our Award is appended. It will be noticed 
that, taking the competitors in order of merit 
irrespective of age, the first and second 
places are secured by seniors, and the third 
place by a junior. We therefore give an 
extra prize of one guinea for the second 
place. We are glad to find that the general 
average of merit is, if anything, a little 
higher than last year. The numerals en¬ 
closed within brackets show the position of 
competitor in the adjudication list. 

Senior Division {ayet 18 ro 24). 

/Tlri# Prize—Tito Guineas. 

(1) Charles G. Brown 23), 80, Blantyre Street, 
King's Boad, Chelsea, a.w. 

Extra Prize—One Guinea. 

(2) Stdxet Henry Thomson (age 24), 118, King’s 
Rood, Chelsea, B.W. 

iUighlp Commended.') 

(4) Allen Hcbsell, 27, High Street, Ilfracombe. 

(8) Hkubrrt William Rrndei.l, Herbert House, 
Nightingale Road, Wood Green, N. 


OUR PRIZE C0MPETITI0N& 

(Foubteenth Sebieb.) 


(6) Christopher 8. Childie, St. Thomas’s Vicarage, 
North Sydney, New South Wales. 

(7) Walter Vin'cent Thomas, 195, Belslze Road, 
Kllbura. 

(8) Herbert Gboroe Rowledoe, 118 Gladstone Street, 
Peterborough. 

(9) Henry Stap, Holmlelgh, Church Street, Egremont, 
Cheshire. 


(10) Georqe W. Maijn, Stretton-nnder-Fosse, Rugby. 

(11) William C. H. Darlkt, 91, Begcucy Street, West- 
Diiuster. 

(12) C. Bhinlet, 4, Florence Road, Finsbury Park. 

(14) Frederick 8. Bennett, Thistlehurst, Westerfldd 
Road, Ispswich. 


certificates of merit. 



) Sidney H. Pittman, AlsUe Avenue, Anmulale, 
4ctoria, Australia. 


(21) J. A. Lawson, 18, Northumberland Street, Blyth, 
Northumberland. 

(23) Joseph P. Love, 82, WelbourneRood, High Cross, 
Tottenham, N. 

(28) Ernest L. Sikes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham¬ 
mersmith, w. 

(29) Alfred Chatpieij), 1, Blenheim Gardens, WU- 
lesden Green, Middlesex. 

(SO) Joseph Hltton, High Street, Willington, Co. 
Durham. 

(81) Arthur James Harvey, Springfield House, 
Baring Street, Flymoutlu 

(33) Edith W ellksley Nash, 123, Lansdowne Road, w. 

(40) Walter S. Shephabd, 49, Wharton Street, Gran¬ 
ville Square, w.c. 


(41) Prank J. MacGifpik, 40, Fitzwilliam Street, 
Belfast. 

(46) Percy A Whitehead, 16, North Street, Chi¬ 
chester. 

(51) Arthuu B. Cleaves, Oakhill, near Bath. 


JUNIOB Division (all ages up to 18). 

Prize—One Guinea. 

(3) Gdstav von Holst (age 17), 46, Lansdown Crescent, 
Cheltenham. 


(Highly Commended.) 

(13) Henry S. Plummer, 64, Buckingham Road, 
Kingsland, K. 

(16) Robert Cooper, Temple Gate, Cuxton Road, 
Strood, Kent. 

certificates op merit. 

(17) Ethel Clive Holmes, 374, Dundas Street, London, 
Ontario, Canada. 

(18) WiixiAM John Keech, 1, Alma Street, Lntoo, 
Beds. 

(19) Harold Charles Lake, 19, Melbourne Street, 
Plymouth, Devon. 

(22) Alfred William Abdey, 7, Connaught Terrace, 
Hove, Brighton. 

(24) Walter Groocock, 10, Johnson Street, Lei¬ 
cester. 

(25) WiLUAM C. Gribblb, 102, Robert Street, Hamp¬ 
stead Road, N.w. 

(28) Walter B. Pinniokr, St. Peter’s House, 1, St. 
Peter's Place, Brighton. 

(27) W’illtam James Fourxiss, 160, Sloane Street, 
Chelsea, 8.W. 

(82) Frederick Swift, 4, New Road, Wolton-le-dale, 
near Preston, lAnoashlra 





(S4> Thomaa Lakdex Ackhrmax, Ljnster, Sitting- 
bourne, Kent. 

(15) C. P. STKA-m)V, Holmwfxxl, Dorking, Surrey. 

(86) Wn.r.TAM TfrMi MiiKVs, The Bryn, Deanery 

ItCMuI, (.io itUmiiig, t;urri‘V. 

(87) JOU.X Kran('ei.in, 23, Fiiubury Road, Ramugate. 
(38> Jamkh Ta(;uaht, 3^2, (iroat Western IUmmI, 

Aberdeen. 

(42) WiM.iAM EumvST Beazuet, 128, Tachbrook 
Street, Piiu ii'O, w. 

(43) Walter A. Miriox, 37, Cllllor.: Roud, South 
Norwoml, Surrey. 

(44) D. C«)L i>ux I»K_\x, 00, Elgin Road, Croydon. 

(45) Elizarkth a. Tayu)II, Moas Orore, Klugawiuford, 
near DutUey, SufTs. 

(47) WiuJAM ISI.IP CoLLYr.n,01cnfieId,neBr Leicester. 

(48) H. K. UxnEUiliLl., S. Clcmenfs, Oxford. 

(49) IlEnnKRT D. MailaiiAI.I., South House, Holmflrth, 
Huddcrs&eld. 

(50) Arnold C. Haluoky, 30, Monkgate, York. 


“OYEn AOK" rKRTtrirATBS. 

(89) Jaxh DrFFlx, WtKHllantl*, Isleworth. 

(52) WtLUAAi Joax Webh, 20, John’s Lane, Tatterdoirn, 
BristoL 


ni: Handwriting. 

In announcing this subject {see p. 77) we 
wrote: 

As a really good legible liandwriting is becoming in¬ 
creasingly appreciate*!. esfM'eiully in commercial life, 
and is nut always tauclit and recogiiis«<<l as it ought to 
be at our I’libli*- S<'h»M(ls, we have dex'ided to make our 
third subject in this series, as in some earlier compe- 
titiona, one calculate*! to tc.^t the skill of our reatiers in 
this direction. We <io jiot limit the style of writing to 
any one class, a’hether the ctuiimercial, tlie correspond¬ 
ing, or the legal, but no extra marks are allowed for 
ornamentation, in the war of fancy initials, etc. 

We offer, then, Thkkk PitiZKS, of (fuinm each, 
for the best copy, in plain haiida’riting, of the First 
Ptalm—either tl e ,\,utli>>ris4*<l or Itcvis^ Version may 
be used. C*uni>**tit<5r3 will he token In three classes — 
the Junior DiTision, enittraoing all ages up to 14 ; the 
Kiddle Dirision, all ages from 14 to 18; and the Senior, 
all ages from 18 to 24. 

It will be noticed that we have subdivided 
the classes, in order to give the fullest ad¬ 
vantage to competitors, and have thus in¬ 
creased considerably the total value of the 
prizes originally offered. 

Ages 7 fo 5 years. 

Prite - -Half-a-Guinm, 

Herdert O. Brook house (aged 8 years), 43, Manor 
Road, Brocklcy, 8,E. 

CER-nFICATES. 

Editii Harvey, 6, Monmouth Street, West Brightoa 
£. B. Warrex, Rose Cottage, North wold, Horlblk. 

Wm. H. Wituey,55, High Street, Stroud. 

Bkrxaro MouAT-JoNi'y, 1, Killieser Arenue, Telford 
Park, Streatham Hill, s.w. 

Samuel E. Si-udruok, Boys' National School, Hemd 
Hempstead. 

Harold Grekxwood, High School for Boys, Worthing. 
Abtrur S. Carr, 19, Blandford Square, x.w. 

B. E. Bartox, Castle Dene Schocl, Castle Road, New¬ 
port, I. W. 

B. O. C. Gray, Suffolk Villa, Blackball Road, Oxford. 
M. H. White, 15, Knowles Hill Crescent, Lewisham. 
Lewis A. Dkxyer, 37, Chapel Road, Worthing. 
Walter F. Pothec'ary, Mid«lle Wallop, Hampshire. 

Wm. a. Croxl:, Edcurule Pond Park, Lisburn, Co. 
Antrim. 

F. L Eluex, Board Schools, Roade, near North¬ 
ampton. 

C. L. Pact, 27, Heaton Grore, Bradford. 

B. A. Gray, Suffolk Villa, Blackball Road, Oxford. 

B. IL Uptox, Northwold, Norfolk. 

Percy J. Dodds, 41, Colnicr Road, South Streatham. 

F. E. P. (3owax, Craigava*! House, CJo. Down, Irdand. 
Wm. Rae, 2, Albert Street, Aberdeen. 

Albert Haniiam, Whittington Barracks, Lichfield. 

F. G. Brooks, 61, Goldstone Villas, West Brighton. 

F. B. Brooks, 61, Goldstone Villas, West Brighton. 

F. H. H. Goodhart, St. Barnabas Vicarage, Sharrow, 
Sheffield. 
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Age 10 years. 

Pt-Ue —IOj. Sd. 

Laursncr F. Bundle, The College, Clmrwell, Leeda 
DuUnjuitfied, 

C. A. Macers, Eltham College, Eltliam, Kent. 

Edith A. Willhox, 61, Fydvll Street, Boston, Linca 

G. Wii.Tox, 25. Ryecroft Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 

H. A. BKrKwiTH, 2, Anchor Terrace, New Writtle 
Street, Clielmsford. 

Uciw'AUD PiLXTOx, 3, St. George's Square, Barrow-io- 
Furnusa 

CKRTIFICATHB. 

Leoxard A. Mor AT Joxm. 1, Killieser Arenue, Tel¬ 
ford Park, Streatham Hill. 

John De.as, Harrow Green Board School, Lc^tonstone. 
R. J. CoitMRE, 60, Hill Park Crescent, Plymouth. 

C. H. Sleigh, 11, Dryden Place, Edinburgh. 

Sydney RAtruxes, 69, Upper Grange Road, Ber¬ 
mondsey. 

W. W. S. Legoe, 15, Infirmary Road, Sheffield. 

Wm. Colirtt, Harrow Green Board School, Ley- 
tonstone. 

A. H. A. Nudds, Honks Bleigh National School, 
Ipswich. 

Fred Richardson, Honks Elcigh National School, 
Ipswich. 

C. B. Aylward, The Elms, Locko-ley, near Bonucy, 
Hants. 

F. G. SiiiRREFP, Abbotsford, Dane Park, Ramsgate. 

F. H. Arnold, Hambledon, Godaiming. 

Alfred B. Clare, 36, Breakspears Road, Brockley. 
Bernard SE.iuER, Dalton Road, Ipswich. 

J. W. Sharpleb, 160, Broughton Lane, Manchester. 
Emily Holland, 42, Barset Road, Nunhead, 8.S. 

J. A. White, 75, Grandison Road, CHapbam Common. 
T. 6. Bilkey, The Best, Bargoed, rii Otrdifl. 

Alfred Patch, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stona 

E. Bucknsll, 17, St. George’s Street, Swansea. 

Alex Stewart, Gellyburn, Mnrthly, Perthshire. 
Robert McKay, Left Wing School, Cnrragh. 

W. P. Sawyer, S, Alexandra ViUas, Palace Road, New 
Southgate, n. 

R. E. Dawson, Northfield, He^e, R Torka 
Grace Lino, Roade Board Schools, near Northampton. 

Percy D. Haddock, Fairfield House, Lower EastviUe. 
^stol. 

H. Milne, 6, Victoria Street, Shaw, near Oldham. 
Frank L. Lloyd. 17, Pathfield Road, Streatham. 
Leslie E. Todd, Marlborough House, Reading. 

Eric Blumentual, 18, Frognal, London, x.w. 

Everett g. Turner, 44, Wellesley Rood, Princes 
Park, Lirerpool. 

J. W. North AM, Lenham, Kent. 

Thomas Miller, 149, Onslow Drive, Dennistonn, 
Glasgow. 

J. N. Molloy, St. Paul’s, York Road, Belfast 
John Holm, SU Paul's, York Road, Belfast. 

Frank Gristwood, Harrow Green Board School, Ley- 
tonstone. 

H. P. Taylor, Left Wing School, (Turragh. 

Nelus Hasksix, Left Wing School, Curragh. 

M. E. Brooks, 61, Goldstone Villas, West Brighton. 


Age 11 years. 

Prize—lOs. M. 

John T. McLean, 87 Lewis Street, Stranraer, Scotland. 

Speeialtf DUtinguizhed. 

M. I. Diczson, 9, India Street, Edinburgh. 

T. B. Warcup, 55, Brookley Rood, 8.E. 

Robert G. Walton, 108, Redland Road, Bristol. 
ckrixpicates. 

Arthur A. Falconer, 85 Bromfelde Road, CJlapham. 
E. H. Dodds, 41, Ckilmer Road, South Streatham. 

E. A. Seaborn, 36, Harlington Road, Ealing Dean. 

J. H. Weoi, West Ooas, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Gboroe Waters, Slnchdr Street, Thurso, Caithness. 
Maxtkll Lofthocse, High School for Boys, 
Worthing. 

David Morrison, The Garth, Stanley, Perthshire. 
Stanley G. Rogers, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytoustone. 
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A. Derbyshire, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone 

Walter Seymour, Harrow Green Board School, Ley- 
toustoue. 

Alkxr. Johnstone, Harrow Green Board School, 
Ley ton stone. 

Charles Stevens, Harrow Green Board School, Ley- 
to:i8tone. 

E. H. SLF.iGn, 11, Dryden Place, EdinbnrglL 

W. W. Read, Burton Lodge. Loampit Hill, Lewisham. 

H. II. Todd, Marborough House, Reading. 

F. Moure, Derby Hotel, Blackpool. 

W. A. Moffa’IT, St. Paul’s M., York Road, Belfast. 

L. U CosNAR, 8, Garmoyle Terrace, Shore Hood, 
Belfast. 

John U. Campbell, St Paul’s M., York Rond, Belfast 

James Self, Harrow Green Board School, Leytonstone. 

F. Elsey, Harrow Green B<Mini School, Leytonstone 

CiiAS. Faitufull, Harrow Green Board School, Ley¬ 
tonstone 

E. Hanslip, Harrow Green Board School, Leytoustone 

Chab. Jefferson, Harrow Green Board School, Ley¬ 
tonstone. 

Chas. Hiluard, Harrow Green Board School, Ley¬ 
tonstone 

Percy Ldtterloch, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytoustone 

John Thomas, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone 

Wm. Hainbb, Harrow Green Board School, L^tonsione 

W. A. Brooks, 61, (Soldstone Villas, West Brighton. 

C. R. Woolley, 18, Gladstone Terrace Brighton. 

W. Spinney, Harrow Green Board School, Leytonstone. 

Harold Spelling, Harrow Green Board School, Ley¬ 
tonstone. 

Richard Caluck, Harrow Green Board School, Ley¬ 
tonstone. 

Ernest Wright, 22, Lucerne Street, Befton Park, 
IdTerpooL 

Herbert Saker, 87, Choroh Road, Ooydon. 

H. J. Davenport, Norton Canes, near (Tannock, Staffe 

J. W. Watts, 63, Pepys Road, New Cross, b.k. 

Thomas Warrington, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

G. W. Yallop, 44, St Nicholas Road, Great Yarmouth. 

M. Ratter, 98, MuBgrave Street, West HartlepooL 

iTo be continued.) 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


Our Drill Sergeant. 

I CAN see him now, that old Sergeant Starch, 

With his weary, monotonous ** ’Shun 1 Quick 
mar-r-roh 1 ** 

And his eyebrows raised like a Gothic arch 
When we stupid boys made blunders; 

I remember our jokes which then passed for wit. 
While rank and file were just ready to spilt 
At the antics of Brown when that youth thought fit 
To provoke the good Sergeant’s thunders 1 

Nor have I forgot young Peter Sparks 
And his irrepressible gift for larks, 

Through which, need I say, he i^st heaps of marks. 
And the trick he played with some crackers 1 
Ah, me! 'twas a most ridiculous sight 
Tb behold when the crackers were all alight. 

And attached to the Sergeant’s tunic tight— 

Not poor little toys, but whackers 1 

Well roused was the Sergeant’s terrible Ire, 

This soldier who couldn’t, or wouldn’t stand fire 1 
And he promised us vengeance both prompt and dire. 
Whilst he for the foe was searching. 

And even now I can see him dance, 

Tom right and left, retreat and advance. 

But, alas, we too soon had reason to prance 

From a thoroughly businesslike birching I 

Nor did our troubles end then and there; 

Wo never had too much money to spare. 

But all of it went to the tender care 

Of our Kevereud and grave Head Master; 

Who guesscfi that since we had liad our fun, 

We might just os weU pay for the damage done 
To old Sergeant Starch, that true son of a gun. 

And find him in clothes—and plaster 1 

Frank Smith. 
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Babbit IllCW. II. C.).—A vreak lolationof Condy’s 
flald would lmv6 Ki^en tbe best chance, but we 
expect tbe {mor animal is beyond troubling now. 

Cat with Worms (Hoisted).—Spratt’i cure for dogs 
will do. (lire rather more tlian yon would to a 
terrier. One shllllDg a box from any chemist. 

T ARJOL's (W. H. Parrv).—1. Wash the dog once a 
week, and rub in sulphur ointment. It is a species 
of mange. S. Read reply to O. Walker. 3. Fairly 
good measurements. 4. >\>i'd8 improving. 

Feedlno Puo Pui’PT (K. Waymark).—Feed four times 
a day on good milk and bread, broth, meat scraps, 
table scraps, and vegetables with gravy. Boiled 
Spratt cakes and milk are good. Give It toys, a ball, 
old boots, etc. May we ask you, Katie, how you would 
like to be fcil on bread and water? Perhaps you 
also would turn up your dainty nose at such (arc. 

CoBNB (J. J. J.).—1. Steep the feet in hot water for 
some time and pare with a blnntish knife. S. 
You’ll hare to wear glasses whether you like it 
or not. 

SiJfFrL (Dtt Foods).—No greater sin couLl well be 
committed. Yes by weakening the bo*ly it will 

' subject you to lung complaint among a host of 
others. Madness itself has tieen produced in this 
way. Avoid quacks whatever you do. You will 
find no greater friend than your family physician. 

DRAFNIW8 AITD Stammkrixo (F. R. M.).—Deafiicss I 
no. We may have an article on stammering soon. 

Skakeb (Korah R.).—It is not easy to pass an opinion 
upon the snake which you mw in the heather. The 
situation in which it was found and its colour siig* 

. gest the riper; but the length — usually under- 
estimated in tbe case of a serpent—tollies mure with 
the description of the common grass-snake. But it 
is ven* difflcult for even a practise*! eye to observe 
a^ details with accuracy in tbe hurried glimpse 
afronled by a startled reptile before it disappears 
under cover. 

WAFKns (Anxious).—Surely no boy who reads the 
“ B.U.P." can be so green and easily guile*!. Cure 
indee*l I Put tlie pamphlet in tbe fire if you get 
auothcr. We have burned tbe one you sent. 

Dynamo (Frederick Oelstharp).—1. No. 24 B.W.G. for 
the magnet, and No. 2(t H.W.O. for the armature. 
2. We don't think you will find it very easy to make 
the magnet out of a strip of iron plate, and It cer¬ 
tainly would not be nearly so effective ns if made as 
described. The part round which the wire is coiled 
Might to be at least |-iuch thick, which, of course, 
it would not be, mode in your fashion. 


QrACK.s (J. Edwards).— 
Send books ronud, do 
they ? Put them in the 
fire. Tliebook.s we mean. 
It is there the quacks 
ought to go also. 

The EscArRP Tiokk (Blch. 
an! Lockey). — Many 
thanks for the cuttings. 
Tliey spoil a good sensa¬ 
tional story, but affurd 
the most satisfactory 
sequcL 

Vipers or AnnERfl (P. Q.). 
—Both terms refer to tlie 
same snake ( Pr'/hii frerui), 
“adiier" lieing only the 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent 
for the viper. There is 
a thlnl snake, however, 
found (thougi) rarely), in 
Great Briuin, the smooth 
snake, or Coronella. No 
doubt there are adders in 
South Wales, and very 
likely they bite sheep now 
nn*l then ; but we don’t 
think they hunt in 
couples, or “go for” the 
jugular vein In particular 
—nor, indeed, do bitten 
sheep succumb to the 
poi.xon 08 a rule. By the 
way, the jugular vein is 
not such a tremendously 
imiwrtant bUnxi-vessel ns 
many people suppose; it 
is the g»‘eat artery, the 
carotiil, which it accom¬ 
panies, tliat is of consc- 
quencje Are you siu-e that 
your Welsh vipers are not 
common slow-worms ? 
The poor little legless llxard, mallgne*! by Shake¬ 
speare as the “ eyeless venome*! worm," has a bad 
name in the Priucipalitv, w'here it is known as the 
sheep-snake from ite alleged habit of biting those 
creatures. 

Orabb-rnaker and Lizahw (Bounce).—Gmss-anakes 
are not likely to oat lixards. nor arc they cannibals as 
a rule, but we should not like to become surety for 
them in either respect Your sniikes and slow- 
worms will get on all right together, but do not keep 
vour four-footed lizards in the same case, as they 
Irritate tbe others by their agile movemonts. 

The Common Snake (O. Levlok).—You can buy grass- 
snakes of all sizes, from newly-hatched specimens of 
seven or eight inches, costing as many {lencc, to four- 
feet beauties at holf-a-crown, at almost any shop 
where they sell gold-fish, etc., during the summer 
montlts. Ttiey arc not venomous, and shoold one 
bite yon (which is very improbable) it will do no 
luirm beyond inflicting Mmu sharp scratches. Soap, 
soft water, ami fresh air will remove any unpleasant 
smell from your banda Your cage must be so 
adapted as to give the snake plenty of room for exer¬ 
cised branch or ladder greatly increases this 
facility—cover under which to wireen himself from 
observation and light, and sufficient water for a 
batlu They are found almost all over Great Britain. 

CunionH Coal (Robert M’Kcnzie).—The markings you 
describe probably represent tbe grain of tbe wood 
from which the coal was derived. All sorts of sin¬ 
gular relics of the original vegetable condition are 
found from time to time. There were apparently no 
snakes when coal was in process of formation, but a 
very renmrkalde kind of reptile, the .Archicgosauras, 
has been discovered in carboniferous stratal 

Brkktuno Rabbits (Two Fanciers).—Buck should be 
twelve montliB old, the doe nine. Rabbits are in 
kindle for about thirty days. 

BmoEON R.N. (R. E.O. New Zealand).-1. A “coach “ 
is not os you suppose a four-wheeled vehicle, but a 
two-Icgg^ man who is able to give you many a 
wrinkle before going up. That is the kind of 
“coach” you are to put yourself under. 2. No, 
Edinboro' is enough. 2. Certainly ; you pay for your 
messing, though there are a few trifling allowances. 
4. No, you can’t leave when you choose. 

Keeping Pigeons (L. M. P.)—Confine old birds till 
they pair and bring up young; that is the secret. 

Pigeons (Pigeon).—We advise you to learn experience 
first by keeping the stronger and more ordinary 
sorts, such os tumblers, fantails, or poutera For the 
table the larger and commou breeds are best. 


BrxiONS (Constant Reader).—Allow no prpssnrcorer 
tbe painful part, and daily paint with tincture of 
iodine. 

Want op Cleanijxrsb (Clerk).-It is probable that 
this is tbe cause of the trouble. The most careful 
ablution is wanted <lally, and now and then a tooch 
of sine ointment. 

Giving Birds theih LiBEfttr (Little Nannie).—As 
you have not ha*! them long, and they are not aviary 
bom birds, you may, w’e believe, let them go in fine 
weather. We do not bold much with the picking-to- 
death tbeorr. 

Fox Terrier (J. D. L.)—You must feed well 
Ansemia or debility is often at tbe root of skin 
complaint. Wash with mild soap and lukewarm 
W’ater before you use the sulphur ointment. Get the 
compound from a regular chemist. 

Skelbtonibino Smaix Animals (A. J. R.)—Remove 
as much flesh and skin as you easily can, then 
maoerate for a long time in water till the skeleton 
can be easily cleaned. Or place close to an ant¬ 
hill. 

Getting Dear (O. E, P.)—Best consult your own 
me<lical man first. He will give you the atidreas of 
a good aiirist. It is hardly our province to do sa 

Wormb in Terrier (J. Kerr).—Tliere are at least two 
sorts, the flat or tape worm, ond the long round. Get 
a shilling packet of Spratt’s worm powder, and nse 
according to directions. 

Egg-Eating (Fresh Reader).-1. There is no real 
cure except sending the fowl to pot. 2. Thanks for 
remark on “ B. O. P.” Yes, everv boy that reads it 
shuuid do as yon do, recommend it to nis friends. 

Bow Legs (Seventeen).— Too old; the bones are set 

Dkrii.itt (Constant Reader).—Medicine will go bat a 
little wav to set you up. You want good food, 
pleasant healthful exercise, and perhaps the morning 
hatli, with plenty of fresh air and recreation. We 
cannot say further, not knowing how It is caused. 

NERVors AND III (Fred T-n).—Very sorry, hot It 

is against our niles to give ailvice by post, irA*<Aer 
xlnni/G are tent or twt. Plnck up courage and oonsult 
your own doctor. You’ll never repent it. 

Pigeons’ Nkrtb (Spring).— No, It is not absolutely 
necessary, but it is best. 

Rabbitb (J. O* de N.>—If for tlie table, any large 
ordinanr half-bred will do. See article on Prices of 
Pets. You must liave a buck as well as doe*. 

Painting Hdtch (K. J. H.)—Don’t paint it inside. 

Phofube PERgriRATioN (Sufferer).-If we knew tbe 
cause wo gladly would. It may come from debility 
of lungs, weakness of heart, or from what is called 
nervous debility. Road Dr. Gordon Stables’s Advice 
to Growing Lads in bock numbers and also in our 
“ Outdoor Games.” 

EGG-BOtTND (S. H. J.)—Oiling the vent and bolding 
over steam for a few minutes. Be careful not to 
scald or give pain. 

Water Spaniel’s Eyes (Annie LlewcUyn).—It Is 
really a species of mange, perhaps caught from some 
other dog. Wash frequently, and nse the compound 
sulphur ointment round the eyea. 

Shortness of Breath (F. S. L.)—.Always a more or 
less serious symptom. See your own physician. 

Hair Falling off, etc. (A. Latimer).—It U from 
ill-health In your case without doubt. Yon must 
live by rule for a time, and take a tonic, say a tea- 
spoonful of Fellows’ syrup of the phoepludes twice a 
ilay iu water ofter ineals. Take the cold bath, 
damping the hair and using a not too rough toweL 
Have It cut short. Varicose veins arc against your 
getting Into any public service. 

Stutteiuno (R D. R.)- 1. We may have a paper soon 
on this subject. 2. Gargle the throat morning and 
night with water «larkly reddened with CJondy’s fluid. 
Improve tbe health. 

pREflcnimoN (H. Hope).—Tima Christy, Finsbury, 
the wrll-knowu chemist, is importer of many foreign 
medicines, and introduces not a few. 

Ants’ Eggs (W. Graham).-Any naturalist’s or bird 

I shop. 

Cat’s Fm Coming off (R W, Eklns).—T oo much cat's 
moat will cause this. Brush the coat every morning 
and give plenty of milk. But she may only oe 
moulting. 

Hoarbenkw in Fowt. (W. Fllnt).-Put the bird by 
himself for a time. Keep warm and feed extra well; 
put a rusty nail or two in the drinking water. 
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CHAPTER Xni.—THE EXPEDITION TO THE 
GREAT SLAVE LAKE. 

X T was almost midnight before Bedda- 
kooxmai showed any signs of coming 
to himself. Then at last, to the unspeak¬ 
able relief of the anxious watchers, he 
stirred a little, opened his eyes, moved his 
head as though it gave him pain, and took 
a long deep breath. But immediately he 
relapsed into such perfect stillness that 
Archie, who was bending over him eagerly 
welcoming the tokens of returning con¬ 
sciousness, cried out in agonised ala^ : 

** Oh ! father, is he dead ? Oh 1 don't 
let him die 1 ” 

Mr. McKenzie was half persuaded that 
the boy had really drawn Mb last breath, 
and there was a pitiful look of despair 
upon the face of the Peace River chief. 
But the keen intuition of Mrs. McKenzie 
told her that the end had not yet come. 
Laying one soft hand upon the Indian 
boy’s forehead, and the other upon Archie’s 
shoulder, she murmured tenderly : 

** Ho is not dead, Archie darling. He 
will not die.” 

And she was right. Beddakoonnai was 
not dead, nor did he die, though his escape 
from death was little short of miraculous. 
Later on in the night his consciousness 
came fully back, and he was able to 
speak a few words to his father, which 
caused the dark, troubled countenance to 
become radiant with joy, and when the 
morning dawned his recovery was no 
longer a matter of doubt. He would 
need to be very quiet for many days, but 
in due time he would get up as strong and 
active as ever. 

During tlie next few weeks Beddakoon¬ 
nai lived in paradise. Archie, his mother, 
and Bose-Marie were unwearied in their 
attentions, while his own father and the 
factor and others came in constantly to 
see him; and altogether he was made so 
much of that, barring a certain uncomfort¬ 
able sense of confinement due to his being 
so long in a room, when his previous 
experience had been entirely of w'igwams, 
ho felt as happy as a bee in clever, and 
was in no hurry to confess convalescence. 

In the meantime the summer was wear¬ 
ing on, end the factor became impatient 
to put into execution a design he wished 
to carry out before the advent of autumn. 
This was to take a number of his men, 
and go up north as far as the Great Slave 
Lake in order to visit the different posts 
established upon its borders, and stimulate 
them to increased activity in obtaining 
fiirs, the returns from that district having 
somewhat fallen off the past two seasons. 
Being convinced that Beddakoonnai was 
quite well enough to go back to his 
father’s lodge, yet feeling reluctant to ask 
him to leave his house, ho resorted to 
diplomacy. The Indian already possessed 
a gun and hunting-knife—and, by the way, 
the factor had a shrewd suspicion how he 
acquired them, although he sagely kept 
his own counsel. But a pistol might 
tempt him. He accordingly offered him 
an excellent pistol on condition that he 
returned to his own encampment. The 
Indian of course eagerly took the bait, 
and thus between winning a race and 
getting a broken head became the proud 
possessor of a hunting outfit that no other 
redskin in the country could match. 

His hands being thus freed, Mr. 
McKenzie lost no time in making ready 


for the expedition, and Archie, feeling 
something like Pilgrim after the bundle 
rolled off his back, enthusiastically as¬ 
sisted. He had learned lessons that 
w'ould last him through life. He had 
suffered defeat from both the physical and 
moral standpoint. But, like a brave, 
clear-headed fellow, he determined to let 
such defeats point the way to future vic¬ 
tories. He no longer thought of himself 
as an “Admirable Crichton,” but simply 
as a boy with much to learn still, and 
very willing to be taught. The race and 
wrestling matefr marked a distinct epoch 
in his experience. 

The prospect of the trip to Great Slave 
Lake filled him with pleasure. The 
farthest he had ever been in that direc¬ 
tion was when the QuarreUers ran off with 
him at the instance of Miles McDougal, 
and he longed to see for him83lf the coun¬ 
try concerning which Mr. Wentzel, 
Akaitchko, and others had told him many 
things. Sautloulai of course would be 
one of the party this time, and they were 
sure to have some grand sport together, 
especially as they were both now fully 
admitted into the ranks of the hunters. 

The time was the beginning of the 
month of August, and allowing himself 
six full weeks for his journey the factor 
calculated upon being back before the end 
of September, so that he would have the 
finest weather in aU the year. Messrs. 
Stewart and McGillvray would share the 
responsibilities of looking after the fort 
and Mrs. McKenzie and Bose-Marie 
during his absence, and he would leave 
twenty trustworthy men under their 
command, he himself taking ten, besides 
Akaitcliko, Archie, and Sautloulai. 

It was a magnificent morning when 
the expedition started. The fourteen 
members of it were disposed in four large 
strong canoes. Mr. McKenzie, Archie, 
Sautloulai, and Akaitchko taking the lead 
in the largest, the others following with 
three or four men in them accord^g to 
their size. 

In addition to its human freight, each 
canoe carried a good load of provisions, 
ammunition, goods for trading, and buffalo 
robes for sleeping in, done carefully up in 
bundles of about ninety pounds weight, 
for convenient handling at the different 
portages. 

Mrs. McKenzie and Rose-Marie "were 
at the shore for a last kiss and good-bye. 
They had grown somewhat accustomed 
to lengthy absences on the factor’s part, 
but this was the first time Archie was to 
leave them for long, and they knew they 
would sorely miss him. 

“ Oh! father, I wish you’d take me 
too 1 ” cried ^se, looking up at the 
factor with a most beseeching little face. 
“ Couldn’t you take me even yet ? I 
could be reedy in a few minutes.” 

Her father smiled affectionately upon 
her. 

“ And what would my little lassie do if 
I did let her come ? ” he asked, taking her 
soft cheek between his big hands. 

“ Oh 1 I don’t know, I’d be as good as 
I could, and try not to be any trouble,” 
replied Bose, half hoping he might yet 
consent. 

“ And what would mother do without 
her daughter, and all the rest of us 
away ? ” inquired Mr. McKenzie further. 

Bose-Marie turned to look at her 
mother, in whose brown eyes the tears 


were already gathering. With quick 
sympathy she understood her feelings, 
and darting towards her, clasped her 
about the waist, exclaiming: 

“ My darling mother, I won’t leave 
you.” 

“ God bless you for your kind little 
heart. Rose I ” said the factor. “ I’ll give 
you a promise that will make you happy. 
If all goes well until next spring I am 
going to take you and mother and Archie 
with me down to Fort William, to show 
the gentlemen there what a fine family I 
have. Now then, just keep thinking of 
that, and you’ll soon be comforted for 
not going with us this time.” 

Bose-Marie did not take in the import 
of this promise as fully as Archie had 
done when it was made to him, but she 
knew from her father’s tone that it meant 
something very delightful, so she wreathed 
her pretty face in a radiant smile as she 
answered: 

“ All right, father, I’ll wait until 
mother and I can go together. That will 
be best of all.” 

Then the fined farewells were said, the 
canoes shot out from the shore, and in a 
few minutes rounded the point that hid 
them from sight, while those that had 
come down to see them off went slowly 
back to the fort, where life would move 
very quietly untU the little fleet re¬ 
turned. 

The course of the canoes lay due north 
from the point, and paddling briskly on, 
ere the sun reached his zenith they were 
threading their way through the maze 
of barren projections called the Stony 
Islands which mask the entrance to the 
Slave River. Old Akaitchko knew every 
turn and twist of the shortest channels, 
and wasted no time in following blind 
leads, although it would have sorely 
puzzled the ordinary individual to make 
out by what marks ho weis guided, the 
different islands seemed to have such a 
bewildering family resemblance. Sitting 
right behind him and keeping perfect 
stroke as the canoe rippled ste^ily for¬ 
ward, Archie closely stuped their course, 
and w'ondered if by any possibility he 
could retrace it. A similar thought 
fiassed through Mr. McKenzie’s mind, for 
he called out: 

“ Archie, do you think you could pilot 
us through these islands if you had 
to?” 

“I’m afraid not, father,” answered 
Archie; “ I’d have to take a good many 
lessons fixjm Akaitchko first.” 

“ Well, my lad, get all the lessons you 
can. Make Akaitchko tell you every 
secret of his skill, for such knowledge will 
be of incalculable value to you when you 
come to strike out for yourself, as you 
must do before long,” and the factor 
heaved a sigh, as though the prospect of 
hia son striking out for himself was not 
particularly attractive. 

“ No fear but I’ll do that, father,’ 
responded Archie. “ It was for that very 
reason I took my place here.” 

During the next few days Arcfoe hM 
plenty of opportunity for studying the 
lascinating science of canoe manage¬ 
ment. Their course down the 
River was marked by every imaginable 
difficulty and obstacle. Rapids, shallows, 
whirlpools, and waterfalls followed ouB 
another in close succession, and Akaitchko s 
alcill and strength were often tried to the 



utmost to prevent disaster. In this he 
was successful so for os his own canoe 
W'os concerned, but some of those who 
came behind were not e<iiially fortunate. 

After its contluence with the Peace the 
Slave River became a maj^ificent stream 
nearly three quarters of a mile wide, 
down which the canoes sped with de- 
li^'htful rapidity, the current being 
exceedingly swift, until they reached a 
group of islands separated by narrow 
channels, in passing through which the 
utmost care had to be exercised. Be¬ 
yond these islands was a whirlpool, 
which seized the frail barks and tossed 
tliem to and fro like chips, causing 
Archie’s heart to leap to his mouth more 
than once, when it seemed as if they 
must be upset by the violence of the 
wliirls. But in the end the persistent 
paddlers, aided by the mighty current, 
worked out their own deliverance, the 
whirlpool w'as passed unscathed, and 
they pitched their tents just be 3 'ond the 
seething waters, for the factor considered 
that his men deserved a good rest after 
their prolonged struggle. 

But, unhappily, it was not in the order 
of things that they should have much of 
a rest that night, for hardly had the\’ got 
the tents up before a terrible thunder¬ 
storm fell upon them, the rain poured 
down in torrents, and the violence of the 
wind made the river overflow' its banks, 
completely flooding the site of the en¬ 
campment. Nor w'as this all, for when 
the storm subsided the mosquitoes came 
in swarms that actually darkened the air, 
and their tormenting stings grew so 
unendurable that at last the whole party 
were compelled, after snatching a nasty 
sapper, to return to their canoes, and 
seek refuge in flight dow'n stream. 

Drifting and paddling all night, they 
passed the Reindeer Islands soon after 
sunrise, and a few hours later reached the 
mouth of the Dog River, where a halt 
was mode in order to set the nets and 
try to catch some fish. The boj s felt too 
wear.v to care about any thing but sleep, 
and selecting a shady sheltered spot imder 
the trees, the^' la\' down for a good nap, 
which they had without interruption. 

Earlj' in the afternoon Mr. McKenzie 
wakened them with the pleasant an¬ 
nouncement that dinner w’as readj', and 
they were then in excellent humour to do 
full justice to the delicious trout broiled 
to a turn b^' Akaitchko, the man of many 
accomplishments. 

Dinner disposed of, they re-emborked 
and essayed the intricacies of the Dog 
Rapid. Their canoe got through safely, 
and so did the next, but the last two, 
being ollow’ed to approach too close, came 
into violent collision, with the result that 
the sternmost had its bow broken short 
off. Fortunately' the accident happened 
near the shore, and the disabled canoe 
was beached before it hod time to sink. 
But the injury took two hours to repair, 
and no fiirther progress could be made 
that evening. 

Bright and early next morning they 
set off again, and paddled steadily until 
they reached the Cassette Portage, where 
they had to carry their canoes and their 
contents more than a quarter of a mile— 
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and very hard work they found it. The 
boys of course could not be expected to 
shoulder one end of a canoe, or a ninety- 
: pound pack, so their part w’as to carry 
I the guns and ammunition, which gave ! 
them each a pretty fair load. They were 
as happy as a pair of larks at mid day. 
This active, varied, adventurous mode of 
life was precisely according to their liking, 
and they enjoyed every moment of it. 

After the Cassette Portage came a 
narrow channel full of troublesome rapids, 
through w'hich the canoes danced in a 
w'ay that w'ould have been poor fun for a 
“ tender foot,” but which only tickled the 
boys’ midriff pleasantlv, causing them to 
shout in audacious glee as their bark | 
darted hither and thither through the i 
curling, foaming waves, under the un- ! 
erring guidance of Akaitchko. To these 
rapids succeeded the Portage d’Embarras, ; 
a very short one, and then a little further | 
on the little Rock Portage, in the course 
of which a curious accident happened to 
the second canoe. While it was being 
carried over the rough rocky path the 
bow'man slipped upon a loose stone, and 
let his burden fall to the ground, with the | 
result that it broke in tw’o as promptly 
and perfectly as if it w'ere a stick of 
candy. 

“ You, there ! ” exclaimed Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie, w'hen he saw the catastrophe. 

“ What on earth are you men about ? ” 

The one w'ho h^ stumbled picked 
himself up, and eyed the broken canoe rue- 
ftilly. 

“ Him bad break, sartain. But,” with 
a sudden brightening of his countenance, 

“ not take long mend him.” 

“Ah ha! you redskin rascal,” cried 
the factor, in pretended anger, “it’s all 
well enough to talk that way, but you 
; must take better care of my canoes. The 
: next man that breaks one I’ll break his 
I head, see if I don't.” 

The process of repair took only a 
couple of hours. The sundered halves 
were skilfully sewn together, the join 
thickly covered with rosin, of which a 
supply was carried for the purpose, and 
then, the canoe being made quite as good 
as before, the journey was resumed. 

The Mountain Portage was the next, 
and here they had to toil up the steep 
sides of a high hill, which they found 
very hard work, and by the time they got j 
safely down the other side they were all 
so weary that the factor directed the tents 
to be pitched for the night, though it was 
still some hours to sundown. So splendid . 
was the view from the summit of the | 



out of sight behind the western hills. At 
their feet the river broadened out to 
almost a mile in width, and they could 
follow its course for a long distance north¬ 
ward. 

“ See, Sautloulai, that’s the way we’ll 
go to-morrow. I wonder how many more 
of these tiresome portages we’ve still be¬ 
fore us,” said Archie. 

“ Only tw’o more, father says,” an¬ 
swered Sautloulai. 

“ Hurrah, that’s good news,” cried 
Archie, “ for I’m just about sick of 
portages.” 
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“ So am I,” answered the Indian. “ It’s 
too hard work for me. I’d rather run the 
rapids in the canoe than tote everything 
overland.” 

“ I don’t see why we couldn't try some 
of them.” 

“Try some of what?” inquired Mr. 
McKenzie, at that moment joining them. 

“Why, try running some of these 
rapids instead of porti^ng,” explained 
Archie. 

Mr. McKenzie did not answer at once, 
but pointing with his outstretched arm to 
where the river seemed to lose itself amidst 
a maze of pine-clad islands some miles 
away, he said: 

“ That is our last portage, Archie. 
There is only the Pelican Portage between. 
Do you know the name of it ? ” 

“ No, father,” replied Archie, “ I don’t; 
but I’m very glad to know it is the last, for 
I’ve had all the portaging 1 want for 
some time.” 

“ Well, Archie, that’s the Portage of the 
Drowned.” 

“ The Portage of the Drowned ? ” 
echoed Archie, in a somewhat startled 
tone. “ What a dolcfiil name I ^ How 
did it come to be called that ? ” 

The recollection was evidently a pain¬ 
ful one for the factor, and he was silent 
for some minutes before replying. At 
last he said: 

“ Sit down here, laddie, and I’ll tell 
you the story. It’s just twenty years now 
since it happened. I was only a clerk 
then, like Mr. Stewart, and we were mak¬ 
ing a trip to the Slave Lake just as we 
are doing now. There were three canoes, 
and I was in the head one. Keskarrah, 
the best guide in the country, was our 
pilot, and when we came to the rapids he 
thought that the height of the river would 
make it safe to run them, instead of going 
overland. So he arranged for our canoe 
to go on ahead alone, and if we got 
through safely we would fire a gun as a 
signal for the others to follow. Off wo 
started, and a right terrible time we had 
of it. The rapids were awful. They 
tossed ns about as if our heavy canoe was 
but a feather. Not one of us expected to 
get through alive. Even Keskarrah looked 
Mghtened. But he was a wonderful hand 
at steering, and we all worked for dear 
life, and in the end his skill and our 
own strength brought us safely to the 
bottom, and we put into the bank all of 
one mind that no other canoe should run 
the same risk. Just as we landed a duck 
rose up a few yards awaj', and one of our 
men, without stopping to think, picked 
up his gun and fired. The moment he 
did he remembered about the signal, and, 
alarmed at the possible consequences of 
his thoughtless act, rushed off along shore 
at fhll speed to prevent the other canoes 
from storting. But he was too late to 
stop one of them. It was already well 
into the rapids, and it had no Keskomdi 
to pilot it through. Standing upon the 
bank and utterly powerless to help, he 
had the agony of seeing the canoe dashed 
upon a rock, and all four men drowned in 
the dreadful rapids, and ever since then 
the place has been called the * Portage of 
the Drowned.* ” 

(fo be eentinuei ) 
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THE VOYAGE OE THE “BOADICEA.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“ \f AN overboard ! ” 

ItL There are few sounds more thrill- 
in" than this, heard, as it is often, 
through the pauses of the wind in some 
wild gale, and especially when the situa¬ 
tion is such that help is almost impossible, 
and the shipmates of the unfortimate man 
are compelled to see his struggles and 
hear, without being able to aid, his pitiful 
cries for assistance. 

Fortunately, no such condition existed 
now. The weather was fine, the ocean 
smooth as a millpond, and it was simply 
a race to get a boat over the quarter with 
the utmost speed. A life-buoy had been 
thrown, but the maniac had no sense to 
comprehend its use, though it floated near 
to where the head of the fireman weis 
seen, now far astern. 

Jim, with ready knife, had severed the 
lashings of the boat, which was quickly 
swung over. Two of the quarter-masters 
had leaped into it as soon as the lashings 
were cut and the boat swung out over the 
side. 

“ Let go I ” 

The boat dropped into the water, the 
crew in their places, the falls were un¬ 
hooked and the men were about to push 
off, when Jim, who had no notion of being 
left on board the steamer, slid do^vn 
by the falls and dropped from them 
into the bow of the boat, much to the 
disgust of the second mate, who w'as at 
the helm. 

There was no time to waste over the 
impudence of the boy, however, and Jim, 
who had no idea that he was super¬ 
numerary, coolly stood up in the bow of the 
ooat and watched for some trace of the 
■drowning man. 

“ Get down, there I ” yelled the mate. 

“ How can I see through you ? ” 

“ First-rate, sir,” said the boy. “ I see 
him, now sir. Port I ” 

“ Port ’tis,” said the mate, promptly 
following the direction pointed out by the 
boy, where the head of the man wjis yot 
visible. 

“ Starboard a little I ” shouted Jim, as 
the boat neared the fireman. “ Steady ! ” 

“ Steady ’tis. I’ll pay you for this, you 
oung vagabond, when I get you on 
oard,” muttered the mate to himself; 
but he did not seem to be particularly 
angry either. 

It had taken about ten minutes to reach 
the spot. The man had made no apparent 
effort to save himself, nor had he stniggled. 
As a result he had managed to keep his 
>head above water. 

As the boat neared him he waved one i 
hand frantically, as if warning them to j 
keep away. The boat almost grazed him 
as it came alongside, ayd as the hand was 
raised once more Jim grasped it, and held 
on till there seemed imminent danger that 
he would be dragged over the side. 

“ In larboard oars,” said the mate ; 

“ take his hand from the boy and bring 
him in over the stern.” 

'Phis was easier said than done. Tlio 
maniac tried repeatedly to escape tlieir 
hands, and the sailors iiad all they could 
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I do to keep hold of his naked body, till 
he was floated aft, where the mate slipped 
a noose over liis head and shoulders, and 
' finally around his arms, pinioning them 
to his side, rendering him incapable of re- 
j si stance. In this condition the fireman 
, was hauled into the boat, and at last lifted 
over the ship’s side; while Jim slipped 
up the rope ladder ahead of the crew, and 
with sublime impudence took charge of 
the operation of hauling the boat in place, 
till the boatswain, half in rage and half 
in jest, took him by the waistband of liis 
breeches and swung him out of the way. 

He crossed over to where Walter was 
standing by the bridge, watching the 
operation of setting the boat inboard, and, 
with the air of one w'ho had succeeded in 
finding a rare illustration of his arguments, 
proceeded to dilate on the effects of the 
heat of a stoke-hole on a fireman. 

It may be remarked, in passing, that 
this particular fireman soon recovered, 
and that he had no recollection whatever 
of the occurrence, save a feeling of deadly 
faintness wdiich preceded the hoisting of 
his unconscious body from the stoke-hole. 

Jim was proceeding with his oration in 
excellent style. He was aroused bv the 
application of a rope’s-end to his back, 
and looked up to see the boatswain bend¬ 
ing over him with a rope raised for an¬ 
other application. 

“ Who told you to get into that boat ? ” 
said the old man sharply. 

“ No one, sir.” 

“ Then be careful for the future, and 
' w’ait orders before you poke yourself in 
the way.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Or you’ll get a w’orse rope’s-ending 
than this.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Having satisfied the demands of justice 
and discipline, the old man w'ent away to 
meet the second mate. 

Jim was close behind him, and the 
moral effect of the rope’s-ending was 
hopelessly lost as he heard the old man 
whisper; 

” Did you ever see anything smarter 
than the way he w'ent down into that 
boat ? ” 

“ Or gave directions while in it,” added 
the mate. “ He’s got the making of a 
sailor in him, Ben.” 

“ I believe he has,” replied the gratified 
boatsw'ain ; “ but I’ll have to keep a taut 
hand on him if he is in the habit of break¬ 
ing loose like that often.” 
i Jim w alked aw'ay, contented, back to 
I w’here Walter w'as seated. The anxiety 
in the latter’s face at the punishment 
given Jim was so evident that the boat¬ 
swain’s boy broke out into a loud laugh. 

”Vy, Greeny, yoo didn’t think he’d 
hurt me, did you ? Don’t 3 'ou be afraid 
of me. Ben vouldn’t ’urt me no more 
than he voiild hisself. He couldn’t lay it j 
on ’ard if he tried; and as long as it | 
pleases ’im and don’t ’urt me, vy, vot’s i 
the hodds s'long’s you’re ’appy ? ” I 

Captain Eobie had been an amused j 
spectator of the episode, and had seen i 
liow much effect it had on the culprit. I 
He did not interfere, because he had given i 


up the boy entirely to the boatswain; but 
he felt considerable pride in the manly 
little fellow’s acceptance of the punish¬ 
ment, especially w'hen he had heard the 
last words of his address to Walter. 

It was evidently Ben’s idea that the lad 
would be in mischief unless kept steadily 
at work. Therefore he sent him to the 
storeroom for some line to take the place 
of the lashings he had so promptly cut; 
and for the next hour or two there was 
just about enough to do in setting matters 
about the boat to his satisfaction. 

The few days of fine weather which 
the Boadicea had experienced had ma¬ 
terially aided her in the voyage. Smooth 
water had enabled the vessel to steam 
for the full value of the propeller, 
and there was no alarming di^repancy 
between the number of miles as reck¬ 
oned by the engineer and the ship’s real 
progress. But a change was coming. 
The glass began to fall, and there were 
numerous lurking clouds to wdndward that 
betokened the ongathering of a storm. 

The sun set amid a red glare that 
tinged the seas, and soon after night 
fell the wind changed to westw'ard, and 
steadily increased in violence. Long 
before midnight the Boadicea was repeat¬ 
ing the experience of the early part of 
the voyage : labouring heavily, and des¬ 
perately plunging into the heavy seas that 
almost seemed as if determined to hurl 
her back, and against which it almost 
appeared as if the engines had no power of 
successful resistance. 

The “ roaring forties ” were justif^ung 
their name at last. ‘ 

During the middle watch the gale rose 
to the strength of a hurricane ; but, spite 
of her bad trim, the staunch old boat kept 
up to the work, straining, groaning, 
creaking, and with a vdeious jarring at 
each revolution of the screw', but yet 
indomitable and indefatigable as the 
hardy seaman who had control of her. 

The captain, who had every excuse 
for remaining below in his present en¬ 
feebled condition, was about as alert as 
ever. It seemed as if no pain could 
prevent him doing his full duty in such 
dirty weather. He preferred to be on 
hand himself, and it would take more 
than some sprained or bruised ribs to 
dissuade him from the task. 

As the ship’s log stated that the wind 
blew with hurricane force, the chronicler 
of the Boadicea's voyage might \s'ell be 
forgiven if he put down the weather as 
something awful. It seemed to the in¬ 
experienced eye of the landsman as if it 
were absolutely impossible for the w’ind to 
blow with greater force, while the seas 
were literally beyond comparison, save 
with the tidal wave the Boadicea had 
already encountered. 

A watch forward was utterly impos¬ 
sible. No communication could be had 
with the fore part of the vessel, save 
tlurough the passages of the middle deck. 
The look-outs w’ere stationed on the 
bridge, and were as often as not deluged 
by the huge seas that sw'ept completely 
over it. 

The hurricane continued writh scarce 
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abated force, and surely the sun never 
rose on a wilder scene than was presented 
by tlie Atlantic that morning?. It seemed 
to the weather-beaten watch on the 
Boadirca the worst time they had ever 
encountered, thouf^h it left them with a 
thorouj^h admiration for the staunch ship 
and the atlvanta^fes of sturdy ei^nes. 

If, indeed, they had felt disposed to 
jjrowl at their position, the p^^imble was 
soon succeeded by deep thankfulness. 
Scarce had the daylight begun to grow 
strong when the look-out announced a 
sail. 

“ Where away? ” shouted the mate. 

“ About half a point on the lee bow. 
It looks like a derelict, sir.” 

The mate’s glasses were instantly 
levelled in the direction indicated, and as 
the Boadicea rose on the top of a wave an 
awfiil picture of wreck presented itselt 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Lyiho literally at the mercy of the 
storm, in the trough of the huge seas 
that broke over her with resistless force, 
was the wreck of a barque. 

She lay very deep, her decks being 
scarcely above the water. Only her cai^ 
of lumber hail kept her so long adont. 

The stump of a bowsprit was held by 
masses of tangled rope; the whole of her 
forward gear made a mass of “ raffle ” 
around her bows ; the foretopmast, main 
and mizen-masts had been broken off, 
and the rigging and gear seemed to be 
lying about as a liuge net, in the meshes 
of which she was slowly settling to her 
doom. 

In the fore-rigging were eight men, 
wlio had need of all their strength to keep 
their perilous resting-place. Some of their 
shipmates had failed to do so. As many 
more had perished during the night, 
unable to hold on to the frail lines and 
withstand the tumultuous seas that swept 
over them. 

As the steamer approached one or two 
of the crew held out their sou’westers in 
mute appeal, and as the Boadicea altered 
her course to come up to windward of 
them, the hope that began to fill their 
minds found expression in a more frantic 
fluttering of the headgear. 

Yet it was by no means certain that 
the Boadicea could do anything for their 
relief. The sea was ninning tremendously 
high. It seemed impossible that a boat 
could live in it for a minute. 

Captain Robie looked for a few moments 
at the position of the water-logged vessel, 
and carefully weighed the chances. 
With his crew, however willing, there 
was no hope of finding experts in boat 
service. He could recall cases where 
hardy fishermen, accustomed as those of 
the north country coast, to the handling 
of small boats in all kinds of weather, 
might reasonably take such risks; but the 
best of these might well hesitate in the 
face of such a sea as was now running. 

Still the Boadicea kept nearer and 
nearer. It was something to keep hope 
in the breasts of the miserable seamen on 
the wTecked barque. 

As soon as the steamship came near, 
enough the captain hailed the "wreck, and 
the hail was received with a cheer that 
told of the belief in the willingness if not 
the ability to save them. Seamen as they 
were, they knew that it was almost im- 


' possible, but the presence of the steamer 
I gave them courage. 

^ “ \VTiat ship is that ? ” shouted the 

! captain, as the Boadicea rose high on a 
' wave, and the disabled vessel seemed a 
1 terrible ilistance afar and below her. 

' “ Barque Dallas, of Baltimore, for 

i Liverpool. Can you take us off ? ” 

I It was hoping almost against hope. 
They knew they could not expect an 
affirmative answer, but they saw by the 
signals that fluttered from the Boadicea's 
ma.st that the steamer would stand by 
them, and there was hope that the sea 
might moderate. 

There seemed to be some indication 
that the gale was breaking. At least, the 
hopes of all tried to picture such a 
chance. In a few hours, then, the attempt 
could safely be made, and then- 

“ Only seven men left in the rigging, 
sir,” said one of the Boadicea's look¬ 
outs. 

The captain saw that the man was 
right. One poor fellow had been torn | 
from his frail standing place by the angry 
sea. Robie looked at the mate, and 
Wade broke in impulsively : 

“ We can’t stand by and see them 
drown.” 

‘‘ I think it can be done, sir,” hastily 
added the mate. ** I’ve been used to 
North Sea boats, and can be pretty certain 
of myself.” 

Robie made no answer. It was a 
cruel responsibility for any man to 
shoulder. He made no sign that he had 
heard the mate’s remark, but it brought 
the only gleam of hope that something 
could be done. Then, again, the only 
men who could be safely tnisted on such 
dangerous service w'ere the men most 
needed for the Boadicea. the true salts 
W’ho savoured the mass of incompetence 
and ignorance with W’hich he had been 
hampered. 

He was on the point of saying no, 
when he caught sight of Wade and half 
a dozen seamen throwing off their outer 
clothing and fastening life belts around 
their bodies. 

There was a mighty eloquence in that 
mute appeal. Robie glanced at the im¬ 
patient men, and his kindly eye lighted 
with the approbation of a brave man 
for those re^y to do brave deeds of self- 
sacrifice. 

There they stood, waiting impatiently, 
silently, for the command that might 
mean death, or, if successful, only a mise¬ 
rable recompense for such dangerous 
work, except the gratitude of their fellow- 
seamen on the barque. Why, the very 
heroism these men were impatient to 
display—these common “Jacks!”—had 
behind it the grim suggestiveness of wives 
and children left to starve because the 
bread-winner had risked and lost his life 
in such a foolhardy- 

If he could but go himself! Robie 
knew that, had he been in the same 
position, he would have done as the 
brave fellows were doing now. At last he 
spoke: 

“ Men, I cannot ask you to go, but if 
you are willing, fully imderstanding the 
risk 'you run—go, and God be w'ith 
you 1 ” 

The permission was received with a 
hearty cheer, but an unexpected difficulty 
presented itself. There were more men 
ready than were required, and, to add to 


the perplexity, Jim had smothered him¬ 
self into a life-belt, and stood among the 
men as if it w'as perfectly natural and 
proper that he should take his station. 

In less time than it takes to tell (t, 
the whole nine, with the boy Jim, had 
leaped into the boat. Two men had to 
be called out; and as for the boy, Ben 
mentally promised him such a flogging 
as would effectually cure him of putting 
himself in the way of men on such a 
dangerous duty. 

As for the two men called out, they 
accepted the order grumbling. One of them 
said that he never believed he could save 
his own soul, but he did want the chance 
to save some one else’s body, and it was 
hard to be deprived of it. Is it any 
wonder tliat the sailor is a hard character 
to legislate for if he will be so impracticable 
as to coimt his life of such vidue ? Tet 
“ he w’ho saves his own life shall lose it,” 
and the spirit of the remark quoti^ 
above, which was actually made under 
such circilmstances, is not unlike the 
language of one not far from the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Really, if any one had to be called out it 
did not seem as if it should be Jim. The 
possibility that he might be in the way 
never seemed to occur to his egotistical 
little mind, and, indeed, he was too busy 
to think of it at all. 

He W'as high up in the bows of the boat, 
busy W'ith all his strength, and that seemed 
considerable. He had placed a stretcher 
between one of the falls, and was straighten¬ 
ing out the half-turn into which it had been 
twisted. 

It was done so handily and so quickly 
that both mate and captain said, “ Let him 
go if he w'ishes,” and Jim, proud of him¬ 
self, w'aved his sou’w'ester at the boatswain, 
who returned his salute by significantly 
shaking a rope’s end at him, and spoiling 
the whole effect of his remonstrance by 
the visible sparkle of his bright little eyes 
at Jim’s performances. 

It was a harder matter to get the extra 
men off the boat, but at last the imperative 
command of the captain recalled two to 
the ship, and the boat began to descend. 

It h^ scarcely got over the side before 
it was afloat on a huge sea that rose under 
the vessel. Then the sea subsided, and 
the boat bent over at a fearful angle. The 
after tackle was not running free. 

“ Quick 1 Slack away 1 ” roared Robie, 
and the third mate himself swrung to the 
work as the sea rose once more, and the 
tackles were clear. 

Then the boat floated fairly, but it 
seemed for one perilous moment as if the 
Boadicea would roll over and crush it 
below the seething mass of foam that 
lashed her sides, and there was a cry that 
the boat was capsized, as the gunwale 
caught in the steamer’s ash shoot. 

But before the Boadicea could repeat 
the roll the boat was clear and safe, with 
only a strip of her gunwale carried away. 
Now' lost in the midst of huge seas, and 
now rising to the crest of a huge comber, 
and again hidden for an awful time while 
in its depths, the boat moves down to the 
sea, the Boadicea moving with her and 
giving her lee as much as possible. 

And so on, step by step. It is not 
exceptionally hard work, but it takes all 
the seamanship and nerve of the mate, 
and he glances nervously at the tougn 
ashen oars that bend like whips to the 
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.stalwart rowers’ pull. If one should 
break I 

“ But none break I Thank God for all 
3EIis mercies I ” 

And now the boat is seen moving around 
■fco leew'ard of the wreck, followed by the 
Jioadicca as a chicken is followed by the 
xnother hen. This is the time of trial, and 
tihe steamship makes her way to pick up 
tihe boat again. 

Then the boat is seen stem on the dis- 
xnantled barque. Wade is a cool, level- 
lieaded man. He knows it is much to 
attempt to go alongside; a constant 
avalanche of water is pouring over the 
Dallas. 

One by one the men in the rigging 
jump from the taffirail resting place into 
the sea, and are dragged out, limp and 
exhausted, into the boat of the Bo^icea 
till the total of six is reached. 

“ Jump !" shouted the mate to the last 
man, who seemed paralysed with fear. 
** If you value your life, leap into the sea 1 ” 

The man never stirred. But as the 
vessel rolled over once more the figure 
drooped in horribly limp fashion, head, 
arms, and legs over the cruel waters. 

“ He’s dead,” said one. “ Let the poor 
fellow go with the ship 1 ” 

He waru’t dead wnen the boat left the 
steGuner,” said one of the rescued sailors. 
‘‘It’s ‘Liverpool Joe,’ and he knew your 
vessel at sight.” 

“He’s past all help,” returned Wade, 
coolly, “imless he can help himself a 


little. Who could board that vessel and 
imlash him from the rigging I Living or 
dead, we must leave him.” 

It seemed as if that must be his fate. 
Yet as the bows of the Boadicea'a boat 
rose on the summit of a wave that had 
swept over the Dallas^ a little figure was 
seen to leap high in the air, and for a 
moment to be lost in the angry mass of 
spray that whitened the sides of the 
barque. 

“ It’s that little stowaway! ” said Wade. 
“ Look out for him forward there ! You 
might be able to pick the little fool up 
s^ain. God help him! what can he do ? ” 

Bravo as the men had proved them¬ 
selves to bo, no one of them, save for the 
faintest hope of life, would have dared 
that leap. Yet if the fearlessness of the 
boy arose from ignorance, it had an ele¬ 
ment of calculation in it too. He was 
light and vigorous, and his experience in 
wharf-rat atliletics lielped him amazingly. 

From out of the mass of spray he was 
seen clinging to the slirouds, and then to go 
nimbly up the rigging where the limp 
figure of “ Liverpool Joe ” hung over. 

In a minute or two his little hands 
were seen tugging at the line aroimd the 
breast of the insensible sailor. It was a 
hard job, and ho hauled and strained to 
undo the knots, constantly impeded by 
the anus of the sailor. He held on to the 
ratlines by inserting his legs deftly be¬ 
tween them, so that both hands were busy 
at the task—and all to no purpose. 

{Tobt eoiUtnuad.) 


“ Cut it, you little son of a sea cook!" 
roared the mate. “ This is no time to 
save rope yarn. “What do you wear a 
knife for ? ” 

Alas! Ben’s latest present to his 
adopted son, a clasp knife, which should 
have been secured to his waist by a lan¬ 
yard, had been left on board the Boadicea. 

“ Look behind him,” shouted one of the 
Dallas crew, “and see if he hasn’t a 
sheath knife! ” 

Luckily the insensible sailor wore one, 
and the lashings were quickly cut As 
the Dallas rolled over once more the life¬ 
less body fell into the sea, and was 
dragged out into the boat 

“ Now jump, Jimmy 1 ” cried the mate, 
with a pride in his voice that the wharf 
rat felt fully. “ Jump, my lad; we’re 
ready for you! ” 

Beady for him I They were ready to 
half drown themselves in their e^emess 
to fetch the brave little fellow into the 
boat again. 

Then the boat was seen to leave the 
wreck, and there came a cheer over the 
water from the Boadicea. The whole 
episode had been clear to the captain, who 
had watched it through his glass, 
surely there never was such an excited 
man as that captain, unless, indeed. 
Boatswain Ben himself. When the lad 
was seen again in the bows of the Boadu 
cod's boat Bobie turned to his old ship¬ 
mate and grasped his hand: 

“ Ben, I envy you that boy! ’* 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 
By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


T he rude lang-kan which the Byaks 
had constructed to shelter the Orang 
putih leant against two huge trees. On 
the roots of these the youths sat, w'atching 
the movements of their allies, faintly 
visible in the luminous glowr that almost 
■every moment was paled by vivid light¬ 
ning, the like of wdiich they had never 
seen. The rain, intercepted by the close, 
spreading foliage overhead, collected 
mere, and poured dowm in cascades. 

Indistinct figures hurried to and fro, 
shoutingto eachother, and from time to time 
raising the w’ar-cry defiantly. By the fre¬ 
quent gleams of the lightning they could be ! 
seen shaking their spears, and clashing their j 
parangs on their shields. But the sounds j 
were only audible at moments wdion the • 
thunder’s hoarse rattle died away in a rum- j 
bling bass, to burst forth again wdth terrific . 
claps that seemed to shake the solid earth, j 
Fortunately the youths had food, but | 
they w'cre drenched to the skin, cold, and I 
very, very \vretched. ■ 

The experience w’as new to them, and 
intensely depressing. Perhaps only one , 
scene is sa^lder than the night bivouac j 
of a defeated army, and that is the field | 
on which they were beaten, w'here the I 
dead and wounded still lie. | 

“ I suppose this is the sort of thing i 
soldiers have to put up with every' now ' 
and again,” rauttored Harry. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE HEROISM OP THE MAIDENS. 
I “ They have to take the rough with the 
smooth,” said Jack. 

“ Yes, but active serv ice appears to me 
to be all rough, if this is a fair sample. I 
never felt half so miserable and dow’n- 
I hearted.” 

“ I’ve felt w’orse, once,” muttered 
I Bounce. 

i No movement was heard among the i 
, Chinese. But when the storm was at its j 
I height they might have attacked and i 
' almost fired volleys from behind the trees 
unheard. Sometimes even the flashes of | 
their guns would scarcely have revealed 
them. About tw'o o’clock the lightning 
became less bright and continuous, the 
thunder less loud. Gradually it died 
away, and the rain ceased to fail. 

At dawn a party of Dyaks crept to the 
edge of the forest to reconnoitre. They 
returned and reported the stockade 
deserted. The Orang Kina had stolen 
away during the night. But the Datua^ 
pnident now, feared an ambush. Not 
until Dyaks had completely encircled the 
stockade and found the trail of the 
retreating Chinese leading towards Sini- 
awan, did they order an advance through 
the forest. 

Here and there lay the bodies of Malays 
and Dyaks. Near the irregular border of 
the campon g w^ere a few CWnese. Hertz 
halted before two of these, reclining side 


by side, with their backs against a great 
tree. One held clenched in his rigid 
hand a tiny arrow, just a thorn of the sago 
palm. On his broad yellow' chest was a 
puncture, so small as to bo invisible but 
for the speck of congealed blood round it. 
On the other body no wound could be 
seen, nothing but a tiny rent in the 
bajo. 

“ Killed by de Kennowits’ sumpits."' 
the Collector exclaimed. “ Dere ish de 
veapon dat shlew von,” pointing to the 
arrow. “ A pin vould make ash big a 
voimd.” 

Jack stooped, disengaged the tiny arrow 
from the man’s grasp, and put it in his 
knapsack. It w’as as innocent-looking 
as a butcher’s skewer, and not half so 
thick. 

“I can believe what I’ve seen,” Jack 
remarked. “ These men were scratched 
by thorns and died. I would like to see 
the Upas tree they get the poison frt)m.J* 

“ Ach ! So vould our botanists! Y^ou 
have toushed a great scientific puzzle 
dere. Yack,” Hertz rejoined. But tliat 
was no time to discuss puzzles. 

At the edge of the forest and before tho 
stockade the dead lay thicker; no Chinese 
were among them. It w'as at once seen 
that the stockade had been hurriedly con¬ 
structed ; here and there the bamboos 
were a foot apart. But the position was 
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a stronj^ one; the slope on which the 
stockade stood formed a natural glacis, 
nearly free from brushwood. The rebels, 
apparently, had arrived during the after¬ 
noon, before the rain came on, as a con¬ 
siderable (piantity of dry fuel, carefully 
sheltered, remained. 

The DutIts halted and held a council, 
whilst their men collected the dead, and 
fenced the bodies round. “ The Dandy,’* 
with other Seribas and Sakarran chiefs as 
eager as himself, urged a hurried pursuit 
of the retreating Orang Kina ; the pru¬ 
dent, and these wore in a majority since 
the repulse, counselled a cautious advance. 
Hertz, asked for his advice, gave it on the 
side of prudence. 

“ The Orunrj Kina are many, and well 
armed,” ho said in Malay. "The Tuan 
Mitilah must be now at Siniawan, whither 
tlio rebels have retired. They will meet 
tlie Sea Dyaks, who will cat them up. 
If they run back, they W'ill meet you. 
Follow the Orang Kina, but do not risk an 
att ick.” 

This coincided with the Bandahar't 
views. While they were, discussing the 
matter, a small party of Land Dyaks sud¬ 
denly emerged from the jungle south of 
the stockade. Their leader stepped for¬ 
ward—Nyait. He shook hands with the 
Collector and the j ouths, explaining his 
presence through Boy. 

For three days the Orang Kina and 
the Land Dyaks had been fighting inter¬ 
mittently on the path up the moun¬ 
tain. The latter had erected stockades, 
which they with difficulty defended. 
During the afternoon of the third day the 
Orang Kina suddenly retreated. Nyait 
heard much shouting previous to the 
movement. 

“ Dey must hafe heard of Wang-lo’s 
deaf,” interjected the Collector. 

The Dyaks did not follow them. They 
had lost many men, and the Orang Kina 
were well armed. The Dyaks were no 
match for them, except behind their 
stockades. Soon after dark they heard 
the firing; but it ceased before they could 
decide to move. The Orang Kayaa 
guessed that those who had attacked the 
Orang Kina had been beaten off, and 
they had no desire to experience a similar 
repulse. Early in the morning Nyait set 
out with a few men to reconnoitre. 

Hertz had several questions to ask. 

“ Hafe de Orang Kina been oJt 
Sirambau ‘ house ’ ? ” 

" No, Tuan,'* 

“ Are de flowers yoost ash ve left dem ? ” 

“ Yes, Tuan." 

**Ach! dat ish veil! De goodts—are 
dey shtill in Meta’s house ? ” 

“Yes, Tuan." 

The Collector was much relieved. 

“ Boys,” he said, “ de orchids are all 
right. Nodings has been toushed adt 
Sirambau. Vhat you vish—to go dere, or 
see de end of dis ? * 

Before they could answer. Wo-Sing 
asked in a tremulous voice: 

“ Did Nyait speak of Li-dah, sir ? ” 

“ Ach! No. Boy, ashk about de 
Orang Kina girl—^^Vang-lo’s daughter.” 

But Nyait did not know what had be¬ 
come of her. He questioned his com¬ 
panions. One said that when the Dyaks 
returned home after accompanying the 
Orang putih part of the way to Kuching, 
the Orang Kina maiden was not there. 
She and her Dyak companion had left 
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secretly. He thought they had followed 
the Dyaks to Siniawan. 

Wo-Sing was in great trouble. The 
poor fellow had some difficulty to restrain 
himself from weeping outright. 

*‘ Wang-lo would kill her if Ue saw her,” 
he muttered, huskily. 

" Feiy likely,” Hertz rejoined, “ if he : 
hod a soospicion dat she vamed us. I 
dink she vould keep oudt of nis vay—go 
on to Bau. Ho gan’t harm her now, 
Wo-Sing; he gan’t harm anybodys. 
Vhat you vish to do ? ” 

" I must go with you, sir. If you go to 
Sirambau, there I must go.” 

" Dat ish so. Your life vould nodt be 
safe mit de Sea Dyaks. There do you 
vish to go ? ” 

** To Siniawan and Bau, to look for Li- 
dah, sir.” 

“Dat settles idt; ve go too. Yack, 
Harry, you nodt vish to go adt vonce to 
Sirambau ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” Jock quickly answered. 

“ I want to see the end of this, as you 
said. Harry’s had enough of fighting, 
but for all that, I think he wants to go on.” 

“Yes,” said Harry, “I couldn’t seek 
the ‘ blue ’ orchid now.” 

“ Den ve ageompany de Datua." 

Swiftly, but prudently, the Malays and 
Dyaks followed the retreating Chinese. 
An hour after starting they were reinforced 
by the Sirambau men, summoned by 
Nyait. The trail, which at first led in the 
dilution of Siniawan, turned away at a 
point some two miles from the Chinese 
town. Hertz took out his compass. 

“ Dey make shtraight for de goodt road 
to Bau,” he said. “ Dey know de Tuan 
Mudah ish adt Siniawan.” 

Soon the leaders called out that Sea 
Dyaks were before them. The Tuan 
Mudah'a men were on the trail of the 
Orang Kina. When they struck the good 
road traversed by the Orchid Seekers 
while marching from Sirambau to Bau, it 
became evident that a considerable force 
of Sea Dyaks had passed recently. The 
men of Seribas and Sakarran pushed on 
in great excitement; the Malays and 
Land Dyaks were little less eager—they 
feared the fighting would be over. On 
this tolerable rot^ the Orchid Seekers 
were a match for their bare-foot com- ' 
panions. They hurried on in front of the j 
main body, close behind the yelling Dyaks. | 
Presently they heard firing — steady | 
volleys. j 

“De Shinese retire in goodt order,” 
said Hertz, “ budt dey must all surrender 
adt Bau, or die.” 

“ Have you any idea of their strength ? ” 
Harry asked. 

“ VeU, I dink nearly all de Shinamen 
left alive in Saravak vill be dere— drei 
t’ousand, perhaps.” 

“Do you think Li-dah will be xvdth 
them ? ” 

“ Probably.” 

The firing excited the Dyaks still 
further; many started to run. As they 
neared Bau it became stationary. 
The Chinamen were defending their 
chief town. Suddenly they overtook 
the Tuan Mudah^ marching with his 
English officers and a body of Malays. 
His wild warriors were in advance now. 
The Datua reported, and awaited the 
Commander in-Chief s orders. He turned 
to the Collector. 

“Ah, Mr. Hertz, still with us! I 


presume our young friends wished to see 
the end of the insurrection ? ” 

The conversation was interrupted by a 
Dyak, who ran up breathless, speaking 
excitedly. The Tuan Mudah turned to 
his officers. 

"The rebels are retiring from Bau 
towards Gombang.” 

“ Making for the Dutch frontier,” said 
Mr. Crviiible. 

“ Exactly. If we pennit it, trouble will 
follow. They must be stopped on Gom¬ 
bang, forced to surrender, and disarmed.” 

From a little distance beyond Bau a 
good road led over the Gombang range 
of mountains towards Sambas, a Dutch 
possession. The Tuan Mudah'a plan was 
to delay the Chinese retreat, so as to 
enable a strong force to reach Gombang 
before them and bar the way. This 
operation was entrusted to the Datua. 
Meanwhile the Sea Dyaks were ordered 
to close with the rebels. 

“ Ve must be present mit Wo-Sing adt 
de surrender,” said Hertz, “or nobodj’ 
knows vhat vill become of his shveetheart. 
Ve had besser go mit de Datua." 

They hurried forward at a great speed 
to Bau, deserted now by the Chinese. 
Passing through the town, they advanced 
by jungle paths, numerous here, where 
there w^ere so many gold-w'orkings, 
leaving that taken by the rebels to the 
right. The sounds told them what was 
going on. The volleys proved that the 
Chinese were still retreating in good 
order, but from time to time the firing 
became hurried. Faint yells reached 
them. The Sea Dyaks infested the jangle, 
attacking at every opportunity. Again 
and again the rebels were compelled to 
halt and face their active foes ; thus the 
retreat was delayed. 

With great difficulty the Datua re¬ 
strained "The Dandy” and his fellows 
from rushing off to take part in this 
guerilla warfare. So soon as the sounds 
told the leaders that the rebels had been 
passed, they made for the main road. 
When they struck it the Cliinere wore 
behind them, not iii sight, but audible 
enough. The retreat on Gombang was 
one long, straggling fight. Hundreds of 
the rebels were cut off. But they hed 
all their women and children with them, 
and they fought with desperate courage. 
Armed with rifles and carbines token from 
the arsenal at Kuching they held their ' 
own against the reckless Sea Dyaks, but^ 
at a terrible cost. " 

“Dey are in a trap now,” said Hertz, as the 
precipitous hill of Gombang loomed before 
them. “ If dey run into de yoongle nodt 
a man vill eshcape. Dey hafe to beat us, 
or surrender.” 

So soon as the Datua reached the hill 
where they intended to bar the way, every 
man was set to work cutting bamboos 
for stockades. In an incredibly short 
time the precipitous path over the moxm- 
tain was blocked. The stockades extended 
into the jungle on either side of the road. 
Hertz, however, noticed another path, 
almost impassable, leading over the 
steepest part of the raountaiii. He called 
the Bandahar'a attention to it, suggesting 
that it also should be stockaded. 

“ There is not time,” the Malay replied. 

“ The Orang Kina are here.” 

That moment the vanguard of the 
Chinese appeared in sight, followed 
closely by the w'omen and children. A 
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yell of derision greeted them, drawing 
their attention to the stockade in front. 
They halted in consternation, tiunultu- 
onsly shouting. 

From the high ground a good view 
could be obtained. The Dyaks in the 
rear of the enemy, ignorant of the Tuan 
MudaWa shrewd operation, and doubtless 
thinking their prey was about to escape 
them, attacked with renewed vigour. 
The youths saw a swarm of naked warriors 
issue from the jungle and hurl themselves 
at the rebels, who boldly faced them, and 
drove them back with a murderous fire, 
but not before some of the Dyaks had 
broken their ranks. A number of men 
in the centre of the crowd of Chinese 
gathered round something resembling a 
treasure chest, as if to protect it during 
the attack. 

“ What have they got there ? ” Jack 
asked of Hertz, who had his held-glass to 
his eyes. 

“ Ach / I vas looking—I gan’t make 
idt oudt. Jal I know. Idt must be do 
Sacred Bushel.” * 

“ Whatever’s that, sir ? ” 

“De palladium of de T'ien-ii lodge. 
Idt gontains de — vhat you gall — de 
regalia, und a lodt of dings. I gan’t 
egsplain now.” 

As the Sea Dyaks fell back sullenly 
to gather for a fresh assault, the rebels 
crowded round a man who pointed to the 
stockade. 

So near were they that their features 
could almost be seen with the naked eye. 
Hertz, through his field-glass, saw the 
bafiled rage, the desperate hate and fear, 
as, all shouting and talking at once, 
crushing, swaying hither and thither in 
mad excitement, they turned their faces 
tow’ards the impediment—a host of blue- 
breeched, brawny figures, naked to the 
waist, very many of them stained with 
blood. 

The tumult suddenly ceased. Men 
fell back, others advanced, as they formed 
np in ranks the width of the ;road, with 
the women and children in the middle. 

“ Ach / de shkellums are going to attack 
us,” muttered Hertz. “ Dey nodt know 
vhen dey are cornered. Yack, Harry, 
xnind vhere you shoot. Don’t hit de 
vomen und shildren, budt don’t shpare 
die men. Dey are two to von, und dey 
mean fighting. Wo-Sing, keep close to me. 
Gan you see Li-dah amongst dem ? ” 

“ No, sir,” said the China “ boy.” 

“Take de glass.' Look oudt for her. 
Ach! vhat mad shkellums, vhat mad 
shkellums I ” 


• The “ Sacred Bushel ” is, as Herts said, the pal- 
laditim of a T'ien-ti hxlge. It is placed with solemn 
ceremony upon the altar before the Master, and his 
ill opening it is the formal opening of the lodge, 
't contains a great variety of things, trivial to our 
notions, but every one symbolic—in fact, we perceive 
how abstruse and complicateil arc the philosophic 
pnnciples underlying the T'ien-ti Hui when we regard 
the contents of the Sacred Bushel, remembering that 
each article has its significance. They are—a piece of 
cloth of the five coloiu^; silk tliread: incense: dried 
vegetables in common use ; fruit ditto; red wood; a 
nietal mirror ; a .steelyard ; a foot-measure: a quantity 
of “ cash’’—money ; an “abacus”—calculating ma¬ 
chine ; pieces of cedar; a pencil; ink; the state 
canopy of yellow silk which shelters the bushel on great 
occasions: dried articles of food; the sacred “ Hung 
lamp ’’; specimens of everv weapon : the Ooldeii 
<>rchi(l; a great number of small banners with in¬ 
scriptions, for use in the lodge ceremonies; the 
aatliorisc<l copy of the Book of Ritual. It is hardly 
JM-cessary to say that the members or even officers of 
ttie //u>', outside China, who uiidcfistand the moaning 
of these things, are so rare that notone could be found 
probably to interpret them. And investigations cannot 
be prosecuted in China. 


As if by preconcerted signal every rebel 
shouted and brandished his weapon. Then 
on they came at a mn, with open mouths, 
hoarsely roaring. The Malays took aim. 
The Kennowits levelled their deadly sum- 
pitana, Seribas and Sakarrans answered 
the fierce shouts of the Chinese with their 
war-cries as they impatiently awaited the 
onset. 

Suddenly the rebel leaders left the road, 
disappearing in a jungle path two hundred 
yards below the stockade. The threatened 
attack was a ruse. 

“ Dey eshcape, dey eshcape I ” Hertz 
roared. “ Dat pat’ goes ofer de moun¬ 
tain ! ” 

It was the precipitous path of which he 
had warned the Bandahar. 

A howl of rage rose from the stockade. 
Malays and Dyaks dashed out headlong, 
scrambling along the steep mountain side 
to intercept the Orcung Kina, many of 
whom still crowded the main road. 

“ Let de shkellums go I ” cried the Col¬ 
lector, “Dey von’t surrender, und vhat 
ish de use of killing dem ? Dey only 
vant to eshcape. Let dem go, YacL” 

“ I see Li-dah, sir 1 ” Wo-Sing suddenly 
cried. “She’s there—in the road! Li- 
dah 1 Li-dah 1 ” he shouted, “ come this 
way! She doesn’t hear—she’s going 
wi^ the others—she’s gone I ” Wo-Sing 
wrung his hands in an agony of appre¬ 
hension as Hertz snatched the field-glass 
from him. “ She’ll be killed I All w2l be 
killed ! ” he sobbed. 

“ I’m nodt so sure of dat,” muttered 
the Collector. “ Budt gome along, ve’ll 
save her if ve gan.” 

They were the last to leave the stock¬ 
ade. Boy had gone with the first. 
Scrambling up cliffs, climbing, clinging 
to shrubs, they hurried on as fast as they 
dared, guided by the tumult ahead, until 
they reached a plateau near the crest of 
the moimtain. 

Here a fierce struggle raged. The 
Dyaks and Malays held the path, and, 
though not half so numerous, were slowly 
forcing back the rebels. Hertz, a splendid 
conunander of the new, thoughtful school, 
whose first aim was to secure cover in 
attacking as in defending, led his fol¬ 
lowers to a rock with a flat top. On this 
they lay. 

Down below the combatants swayed 
to and fro in desperate conflict. Brawny 
Chinamen ran amok, swinging clubbed 
muskets round their heads. The rebel 
fusillade never ceased. But the fierce 
Seribas, led by “ The Dandy,” fought like 
madmen. The Kennowits showered aum- 
pit arrows upon the desperate Orang 
Kina. A hail of bullets poured upon them 
from the Malays’ muskets. Standing on 
higher ground, the Malays could fire into 
the rear ranks of the Chinese, over the 
heads of those who engaged the front 
ranks hand to hand. Every now and again 
the Seribas and Sakarrans rushed forward 
with fierce screams, gaining a yard or two. 

Slowly and stubbornly the rebels fell 
back from the death before them to death 
as certain behind, for the Sea Dyaks 
were already in the jungle path, climbing 
swiftly upwards. 

The mshes of the men of Seribas and 
Sakarran were always made in the direc¬ 
tion of the Sacred Bushel, round which 
I the bravest among the Chinese rallied. 
Terrible was the carnage about it. 

“ Si Loyo dinks idt’s a box of gold,” 


Hertz muttered. “I dink he vill lose 
his life for dat bushel of odds und ends.” 

Suddenly, high above the din, shrill 
arose the Tumanggong'a whistle. Swiftly 
the defenders of the path ran together 
to hurl themselves in a body upon the 
rebels, among whom the old pirate had 
noticed the hesitation that precedes 
panic. 

“ Idt’s grand, idt’s grand, ” miumured 
the Collector, “ budt idt’s awful I ” 

At the critical moment—^just as the 
Chinese wavered—as the Malays and 
Dyaks were crouching for the final rush, 
the youths saw all the maidens push 
steadily but swiftly through the surging 
mob of Chinamen. They sang a shriU 
chorus as they struggled to the front, 
clapping their hands in unison. 

“ Vhat’s dis ? ” Hertz muttered to him¬ 
self. “ Can idt be ? Himmel / idt ish ! 
Ach! de brave young maids I You see 
vhat dey’re doing, Yack ? Dey show de 
men de vay I Ve read of dis in old stories 
—now ve see dey’re true.” 

In a few moments the giris had pushed 
through, forming a mass compact, two 
or three hundred strong, between the 
crowd of Chinamen and their foes. 
Steadily stiU they advanced up the path, 
two by two, singing and clapping their 
hands in time. But the foremost, the 
captain, marched alone. Though her 
dress was in ribands, and the long black 
hair, matted with dirt and perspiration, 
almost hid her face, Wo-Sing recognised 
her. 

“ Li-dah! Li-dah I ’* he screamed. 
“ Come to us I Here is safety I ” 

She did not look at him, if she heard. 
The little phalanx pushed on. Even tlie 
Dyaks stood irresolute, struck with su¬ 
perstition. The Malays muttered in un¬ 
willing admiration. All sounds of battle 
stilled so far that the shrill chorus and 
rh^irhmic beat of hands alone were heard.* 

But the Dyaks, at least, would not 
hesitate to kill women. A Malay fired 
his piece. 

“ Cease firing! Cease I ” roared the 
Collector, rising to his feet. “ Idt’s like 
a scene from a Norse Saga I Dose brave 
girls must be saved. Ach ! soosh a grand 
ding vas nefer—nefer—in dese days I ” 

He sprang from the rock to the ground, 
followed by the youths. Bounce, and Wo- 
Sing, shouting loudly: 

“ Clear de pat’! Let de girls go ! Let 
dem go I ” 

Then he shouted in Malay, towering 
over the astonished warriors, waving them 
back, his face aglow with admiration of 
the deed he witnessed, his blue eyes flash¬ 
ing. One on either side the youths stood, 
as excited as their leader. To right and 
left Malays and Dyaks opened out, leav¬ 
ing the Oremg putih in the path of the 
maidens. 

What might have happened had the 
Chinamen behaved with sense is v.^ry 
doubtful. But they, roused by the devo¬ 
tion of their daughters and sweethearts, 
biu-st forward, shouting and brandishing 
their arms, when the moment of suiTprise 
had passed, broke through the maidens' 
ranks, and charged. 

Malays and Dyaks sprang to meet 


® Th(! thrilling: .scene when the Cliinesc girls push(-<l 
to the front, singing and clapping their hands, is no 
fiction. But for those brave girls it is doubtful 
if any of the rebels would have escm>ed. 
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them. The fray broke out afresh, all 
the fiercer for tlie breathing space. A 
whirl of weapons—swords and spears , 
and clubbed muskets and paramjs —a | 
hiutling, reeling mass of men—shouts, , 
war-cries, and deatli-cries. Terrible but 
brief was the struggle. Numbers pre¬ 
vailed. The rebels surged through the I 
first ranks of the Malays and Dyaks, 
carrying the Sacred Bushel with 
them. Down went the fierce Tumang- 
gong! Down went the great warrior, 

Si Loyo ! But the Bandahur was behind, 
W’itli Hertz and the youths. 

On came the enemy, a hoarse roaring 
mob, bearing many of tlie maidens with 
them, Li-dah still among the foremost. 

Wo-Sing sprang forward as slie passed 
to drag her from the crowd. He fell, 
pierced by a Malay bullet, pulling tlie , 
girl to the ground with him. In an 


instant Jack strode over them, his clubbed 
rifle uplifted, yelling, with Hertz, Harry, 
and Bounce close behind him. | 

They were powerless to check that 
desperate rush. Jack was the first to fall; 
Bounce fell across him. One after another 
they went down, and lay beneath the I 
trampling feet of the victorious Orang 
Kina. 

Four times as numerous as those who , 

I now barred the way, fighting with des- ^ 

I perate courage, the rebels cleared the path , 

I of their foes, and carried the hill, es- I 



charged up the Gombang mountain. Not 
a thousand crossed it. 

The Tuan Mudah'a Sea Dyaks, how¬ 
ever, were close behind. The wild 
warriors knew little of frxintiers, and cared 
less. Two days’ journey they followed i 

{Toht continued.) 


the rebels through the Dutch territory 
before their leader could recall them. 

The miserable survivors sat down 
amongst the houses of the village of Sidin, 
and wept bitterly, lamenting their mad¬ 
ness. Of the six hundred members ol the 
Kunsi who commenced the rebellion only 
a himdred remained. These w'ere the 
men who had so carefully guarded the 
Sacred Bushel. 

At Sidin the discontent of the agri¬ 
culturists and others who had been forced 
to join the rebels burst forth in angry 
recriminations. Blows succeeded W’ords, 
and forty more of the Kunsi fell, killed 
by their deluded countrymen. Continu¬ 
ing their disorderly retreat, they were 
met by the officers of the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment, who stripped them of their arms 
and plunder—indeed, of everything. 

So ended the insurrection. 



CHAPTER I. 

E had a game at our school (Heathfield 
College) which was peculiar to the 
place. It was known as “ Indians,” and 
was the invention of an imaginative young- ; 
ster named Quayle. He had a great taste I 
for books of adventure ; pirates, Indians, and | 
other objectionable people were meat and 
drink to him. He used to tell us stories at , 
night of the most harrowing description: | 
sticking to his author so long as his memory 
held out, and then embroidering his own 
fancies on the original substratum of fact— 

I mean fiction. | 

Other boys grew interested in the exploits 
of the heroes of Quayle’s stories. Some 
secretly w'ished that they too could become 
pirates. At last Quayle suggested that if 
we couldn’t have the real thing we could 
have a very good imitation. 

I remember the night when he unfolded ; 


“ INDIANS.” 

By Paul Blake. 

to us his new invention. He slept in No. 
15, which led into No. 16 room. The door 
was always kept open when Quayle was tell¬ 
ing his stories, unless the interest slackened, 
when some occupant of No. 16 would quietly 
shut the door, thus conveying a silent hint 
that the narrator was not up to his usual 
form. On the night in question there was 
no fear of the door being closed; we were 
all too eager to listen. 

It soon appeared that Quayle’s new game 
had been the subject of much thought: of 
too much in fact, for when he had ended his 
complicated description, there were not two 
of his auditors who understood it. Little 
Binns (of No. 16) was fast asleep. Metcalfe 
said that he’d sooner tackle the seventh 
book of Euclid than the rules of “ Indians,” 
and various other uncomplimentary remarks 
were made. Even Quayle’s chief chum, 
known as the Lobster from a habit of blush¬ 
ing, went so far as to say that he thought 


that the first rule, which laid down the 
amount of the subscription at fourpence, 
seemed uncalled for. 

Quayle was disappointed, but not defeated. 
He kept us awake for a couple of hours 
whilst he detailed the reasons for his rules; 
then finding his audience were nearly all 
asleep, and hearing the door gently closed, 
he gave it up for the night. The last remark 
I heard was from Metcalfe: “ Why doesn’t he 
call his invention ‘ the maniac’s solace ’ ? ” 

But next morning we were eager to hear 
the rules again. Before we went down to 
breakfast we had appointed a committee to 
revise them, and in a couple of days things 
were ripe for action. The committee made 
a clean sweep of all Quayle’s refinements, 
evolving a game w'hich was at all events 
intelligible, even if it did deserve the im¬ 
putation of the original inventor that there 
was nothing left of it but ordinary hide-and- 
seek. 
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The gist of the game was this : 

The occupants of No. 16 (alternately with 
those of No. 15) were to represent settlers in 
a wild country infested with Indians. This 
wild country was defined a» being that 
between the river Brayle^ its tributary the 
Leet, and two high roads; it contained 
about a square mile of very miscellaneous 
country, chiefly moorland. The boys of 
No. 15, headed by Quayle, were to represent 
Indians on the war-path. They had a 
rendezvous at a bridge over the Brayle, from 
which point they were to sally forth at three 
o’clock. Their object was to capture the 
settlers, or as many of them as they could. 
The settlers had the right to hide where they 
liked, to keep together or separate, or in fact 
to do pretty well as they chose. Their ren¬ 
dezvous was at a well known oak at the 
edge of a small copse. 

As the settlers were inferior in numbers to 
the Indians, it was of course impracticable 
for them to remain at their rendezvous, or 
they would simply have been captured. 
Their object was to escape capture until five 
o’clock, when a truce was to be sounded so 
that we might get back for half-past five tea. 
It was agreed that unless the Indians could 
capture three of the settlers, the latter were 
to be considered victorious. 

CHAPTEB n. 

We were eager to play the first game: it 
seemed to offer endless possibilities for ex¬ 
citement. Quayle was deep in consultation 
with his fellow redskins, and organised a 
complicated series of signals for aid. Car¬ 
penter, who was the captain of the settlers, 
thought it best that his men should scatter 
as far as possible and hide : his chief anxiety 
was lest the most incapable boys, such as 
little Binns, should get singled out and run 
down. To obviate this he took Binns under 
his especial charge. With great difficulty we 
hoisted him into the branches of the oak and 
made him creep up till he was completely 
hidden. Then he was told to lie still and 
not move till five o'clock. He said something 
about he couldn’t stay as long as that, but 
of course we took no notice of the remark. 

At three sharp we sallied forth, each de¬ 
termined to practise all the well-known Indian 
dodges to evade the pursuit of the enemy. 
We were free to go anywhere within the de¬ 
fined limits, and we took full advantage of 
it. Some of us took to the copse; not a 
good hiding-place, as the trees were all small 
except the rendezvous oak. Two made for 
the gorse bushes and squeezed themselves 
out of sight amongst the prickles. Metcalfe 
and I climbed on to a haystack, newly made 
and not thatched. Burying ourselves in the 
hay we had a good view of any approaching 
enemy. 

It seemed to us as if half an hour must 
have passed before we caught sight of any 
one. Then we saw Carpenter creeping down 
a hedge; a minute after, Quayle appeared 
stalking him after the most approved me¬ 
thods. This did not frighten us, for we 
knew that Carpenter could outrun Quayle 
easily. But Quayle was not on the scent 
alone. Blair soon appeared as if in answer 
to a signal. Carpenter, from behind the 
hedge, did not see that he had two pursuers, 
and we dared not shout to him, as we did not 
want to betray ourselves if we could help it. 

At this moment Carpenter looked over the 
hedge and saw Blair. He was evidently sur¬ 
prised, and thought it time to move. He 
made for the gate, but found Quayle waiting 
for him ; moreover, a third Indian, viz. the 
Lobster, was racing in hot haste towards 
his companions. Things were too close to 
be pleasant; Carpenter took a hasty glance 
round as his three enemies entered the 


meadow, then headed straight for the further 
hedge. 

He was over it like a bird, the others after 
him. They found themselves in an orchard, 
and they were not the only persons in it. A 
farmer and a couple of men who were at 
work seemed greatly surprised at this sudden 
visit. A big dog joined in the pursuit of the 
hapless settler, and in two minutes things 
became exciting. The farmer and his men 
made for the boys, who fled promiscuously. 
Carpenter jumped a wdcket-gate which led to 
a garden, and got out by the side of the house, 
the others separated and clambered over the 
hedges, pursued by loud threats from the 
farmer. We lost sight of Carpenter, but evi¬ 
dently he had outstripped his enemies, and 
we felt relieved. 

Seeing the farmer, carrying a pitchfork, 
come into our field shortly after, we thought 
that it would be advisable to make a move, 
especially as we felt half smothered. So we 
slid down cautiously, but could not help 
bringing down a lot of hay with us. This 
caught the farmer’s eye, and we did not wait 
to hear what he had to say: his gestures 
seemed to show' that something had upset 
him badly. 

CHAPTEB in. 

We had a wild time of it that afternoon. 
No sooner had we escaped from one Indian 
than another would spy us; the way they 
routed us out of our hiding-places was phe¬ 
nomenal. Twice we heard loud shouts of tri¬ 
umph indicating the capture of an unhappy 
settler; for all we knew a third might have 
been captured at some distant spot, but there 
was hope that two completed the tale of 
prisoners. It was nearly five o’clock. The 
Indians had abandoned their stalking tactics 
and were wildly running in all directions in 
hopes to come across one more settler. In vain. 
Five o’clock struck from a distant church 
tower: we abandoned our hiding-places 
and made our way towards the oak tree, our 
agreed general rendezvous. 

One by one, Indians and settlers came 
strolling in, tired and footsore. Quayle had 
turned his ankle, but was in high spirits not¬ 
withstanding, for everybody agreed that his 
game had been a great success. Each settler 
had some story of marvellous escape to tell; 
each Indian some piece of good or ill-luck 
to record. 

Wo were nearing the oak tree when 
Carpenter suddenly stopped, then set off at a 
run with a cry of “ Look out 1 ” There was 
some need, for within fifty yards of us was 
the irate farmer with three or four labourers. 
Of coarse we could easily outrun them, in 
spite of the necessity of helping Quayle along: 
in a few minutes we were in safety. 

But this episode prevented the general ren¬ 
dezvous at the oak. As the tree was in full 
view of the meadow where the farmer was 
working, w’e were forced to signal to the re¬ 
maining boys as they approached. Tea-time 
was at hand, and we w'ere all hungry, so after 
waiting as long as we could for those still 
missing, we made for home, taking it 
for granted that they had already done the 
same. 

We found the missing settlers and Indians 
waiting for us on the bridge ; they had not 
thought it worth while to return to the 
tree. We were ]ust setting off at a trot for 
home W'hen Quayle exclaimed, “ Where’s 
little Binns ? ” 

Where was he ? Missing I Carpenter 
then recollected leaving him perched up 
in the oak tree and telling him not to move. 

“ I must go back for him,” he said. ‘‘ The 
little ass hadn’t the sense to get down 
by himself. I suppose. What an awful 
nuisance 1 ” 


“ Shall we go on home ? ” asked Baird. 

“ No, wait for me, there’s good fellows,” 
replied Carpenter. ‘‘ I shan’t be ten minutes.” 

We reluctantly consented, not sorry, how¬ 
ever, to sit on the bridge for a little while, 
for we had had an exhausting afternoon. 

The ten minutes were scarcely up when we 
saw Carpenter returning. But to our dismay 
he was alone I 

” What’s up ? ” asked Quayle. 

“ I don’t know, I’m sure,” replied Car¬ 
penter. ”I got to the tree without being 
seen, but he isn’t there.” 

” Could he have got down by himself ? ” 
asked Baird. 

“ I don’t know; perhaps. But he’s awfully 
timid about climbing.” 

“ But where is he then ? ” asked Quayle. 

“ That’s just what I should like to know,” 
returned Carpenter. “We can’t go home 
and leave him out on the common alone.” 

“He may turn up before calling over,” 
suggested Baird, who was optimistic. 

“ He may be home now,” said MitchelL 

We were puzzled what to do. Little 
Binns was a timid, helpless sort of boy who 
had a faculty for losing himself and getting 
into scrapes. If he didn’t turn up by calling 
over (which was at half-past six on Satur¬ 
days), inquiry would be made, and we should 
be in a very awkward hole. At the same 
time if we went home at once we should not 
have time to have tea, to come out again 
and search the common, and be back by 
calling over. 

Quayle rose to the occasion. “ We must all 
return and search for the little chap except 
one, who must run to the school, and if 
Binns is there, run back to a pine clomp 
overlooking the common and wave his hand¬ 
kerchief as a signal that all is right” 
Baird offered to do this, and promised to 
be at the pines in less than twenty minutes. 

The rest of us wearily turned back to hunt 
up the missing settler. Quayle’s theory was 
that he had got the cramp up amongst the 
branches, had managed to clamber down, 
and then hidden himself so effectually that he 
had lost his way. This seemed improbable, 
but it was quite on the cards that he had not 
heard the clock strike, that his own watch 
was, as usual, wrong, and that he was still 
lying hidden in dread of some roving Indian. 

We kept well in sight of the pine clump. 
Baird was back in less than twenty minutes, 
but his report was a disappointing one ; little 
Binns had not come home. 

There was nothing for it but to give up 
I our sadly needed tea and spend our time till 
1 calling over in hunting for the little nuisance. 

I This was very different sort of fun from 
hunting in play. We made the wood and 
common ring writh our shouts. Carpenter 
even went to the farmer’s house (the farmer 
was in the field), to inquire whether they 
had seen a boy; but no news, no sign 
of little Binns could be obtained. How 
weary we were I how hungry, how thirsty! 
How we voted “ Indians ” the most asinine 
game ever invented! As for poor Quayle, 
he had to limp home ; his foot had begun to 
swell. 

We hunted till past six, and then turned 
home. What a row there would be at 
calling ovex I It would all come out; how we 
had put him up the tree and how we had 
trespassed. What could have become of the 
wretched little donkey ? 

CHAPTEB IV. 

Happy the boy who had a cake in cut I 
We were starving, but tea was out of the 
question now, and we had calling over to 
divert our thoughts. Mr. Pritchard usually 
called over on Saturdays, and he had an 
eagle eye which nothing escaped. 
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To our surprise Mr. James (usually known 
as Jim) stalked into the school-room to call , 
over. He was a master who was disinclined j 
to take trouble: his method of calling over 
was to make us stand in a line and call out i 
numbers as if we were going to be drilled. 

If the total were correct he was satisfied. I 
The sight of this easy-going master made j 
Metcalfe hopeful of surmounting our dilliculty 
temporarily. He had an exiwdient which ' 
he communicated to us in a whisper. We I 
approved of it unanimously. I 

We stood in a line, silence was called, and 
number one called out “ One! ** Two 
followed instantly, and so on, Mr. James 
turning over the leaves of calling-over book | 
to see how many boys ought to bo present. i 
Metcalfe was number five, between Car- 
l^ntcr and Quayle. He was standing a 
little behind them. Directly he had given 
his number ho slipped out of the rank, 
Quayle and Carpenter moved close together, 
Metcalfe stooped down and ran quickly to 
the bottom of the file, where he again called 
out a number when his turn came: “ One 
hundred and twenty-two.” 

Mr. James examined the book, found that 
122 boys should be present, and dismissed * 
us to our desks for evening preparation. 
But before we could get to Metcalfe to con- | 
gratulate him on his skill, John the porter ! 
brought a note to Mr. James. When he 
had glanced at it he shouted Take rank 
for calling over! ” then crumpled up the ! 
note and threw it into the empty grate. 

“ What’s up now ? ” whispered Carpenter, j 
We couldn’t guess ; something had raised l 
Mr. James’s suspicions, and Metcalfe's dodge | 
wouldn’t work a second time. He did not 
attempt it, for Mr. James counted us him¬ 
self this time and made it 121. He seemed ^ 
a little puzzled, but dismissed ns to our seats 
without saying anything. 

Danger was averted for the present, but I 
we could give small heed to lessons. We I 
consulted in whispers at the risk of im- 


l>ositions for breaking silence. As the 
minutes passed we grew more and more un¬ 
easy. It was nearly dark now; what would 
become of little Binns if he were still wan¬ 
dering about tlie moor ? 

Metcalfe thought that the mysterious note 
which had led to the second calling-over 
might throw some light on the matter. He 
made a bold attempt to try and obtain it; 
inventing an excuse for looking at the map 
over the mantelpiece, and then letting his 
geography book fall in the grate. But the 
noise made Mr. James look round, and 
Metcalfe hadn't the cheek to rummage 
about for the crumpled note with the master’s 
eye on him. 

At half-past eight a note from Quayle was 
passed around. “ We must tell before bed¬ 
time.” Quayle was waiting to receive our 
aflirmative nods; his conscience was begin¬ 
ning to smite him. 

We all agreed, and I, for one, wished bed¬ 
time would come. Little Binns was on my 
mind. When nine o’clock came we all 
trooped into the dining-hall for prayers, which 
the Doctor always conducted. Carpenter 
whispered to me that he was going to tell the 
Doctor directly prayers were over. 

But our confession was spared us at the 
last minute. Carpenter was on his way to 
the head of the room when Metcalfe stopped 
him. 

** It’s all right,” he whispered excitedly, 
displaying a blackened piece of paper. “ He’s 
safe! ” 

To say that we were relieved is to put it 
mildly. Our imaginations had been busily at 
work. We had seen poor Binns wandering, 
hopelessly lost, over an unknown country, 
lying down on a wet furze bush to perish. 
Now that we knew he was safe, there was a 
revulsion of feeling. We wanted to kick him 
for having caused us all this anxiety for no¬ 
thing. 

We hurried upstairs to find little Binns 
seated tranquilly on his bed, eating an apple. 
(the end.) 


“ Now, you young beggar,” cried Carpenter. 
** what’s the meaning of this ? ” 

Of what, please. Carpenter ? ” 

“ Where have you been all the afternoon ? 
Didn’t I tell you to stay in that tree till five 
o’clock? ” 

Yes, please, Carpenter; but I was going 
to tell you I must get back early, but you 
wouldn’t listen; and besides I got the cramp, 
so I slid down.” 

“ Oh, did you ? And what became of you 
then ? ” 

“ I went to meet my uncle.” 

“Your uncle?” 

“ Yes: he’d written to me that he was 
going to drive over about five, so I went 
^ong the road to meet him.” 

“ Well, you little nuisance, why didn’t you 
tell somebody, and not make us all think 
you were lost ? ” 

“Please, you were all hidden. Besides, 
when I met my uncle, I asked him to send a 
message to the school that he was going to 
keep me out for the evening, and so he did.” 

“ That’s right enough,” said MetcsJfe; 
“ that note I picked up from the grate said 
that Binns had leave for the evening, so 
that’s why Jim was content with one short.” 

We didn’t see bow we were to blame the 
urchin: his actions were not unreasonable. 
Still it was rather aggravating to s^ him 
sitting there enjoying his apple when some 
of us had had nothing to speak of since din¬ 
ner, and all on his account. 

“ Uncle gave me a gorgeous tea at the 
hotel,” remarked Binns, with a smile of 
happy recollection. “We had some cutlets, 
and then cakes and jam, and——” 

Th| catalogue was never finished. Carpen¬ 
ter hurled a pillow at him that tumbled him 
over the edge of the bed. 

Binns picked himself up with a look of 
injured innocence. 

“ I thought you would like to know,” he 
remarked. 

But we did not. 


“T avT, Pemberton, why on earth do you ; 

J. have that wretched dog always slouch¬ 
ing along at your heels? He makes you 
look just like a poacher I ” 

“ What’s wrong with the poor beast ? I’m 
sure he does no harm to any one.” 

“ Harm ? Does he do any good ? One 
doesn’t keep a dog just to do no harm ! I’ll 
tell you what—if such a brute were to go 
following me about like that, I’d just hang 
him on the spot, if only to get him out of the 
way.” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t, you see,” answered the 
young squire, rather sharply; “ so that 
makes all the difference.” 

Dick Pemberton (who, though only 
eighteen, had already a pretty strong will of 
his own) had lately startled all his friends 
by adopting a new and very singular pet. 
He had encountered on the outskirts of the 
hamlet, a few weeks before, a poor, half- 
starved, disreputable-looking dog, which the 
village children, with their customary 
humanity, had pelted and driven out for no 
other reason than that it was starving 
and friendless. The hunted beast looked 
wistfully up in Dick’s bold, handsome face 
as he vrent striding past, and then, appa¬ 
rently encouraged by what it saw there, stole 
silently up to him as if asking help and pro¬ 
jection. 

That mute appeal went straight home to 


WELL WOETH HIS KEEP. 

By David Ker. 

the young fellow’s warm heart. He brought 
the outcast home with him, fed and took 
care of it, and in spite of the utter scan- 
dalisation of the whole neighbourhood, and 
the unsparing jokes of his own family, al¬ 
lowed it to accompany him in all his walks, 
although—as his friend had very truly said— 
its gaunt, ungainly figure, vagabond appear¬ 
ance, and unmistakably mixed breed, made 
it a much more fitting companion for a mid¬ 
night poacher than for an English country 
gentleman. 

But if Pemberton’s adoption of this four- 
footed ragamuffin was an offence to his 
friends and neighbours, it was a far heavier 
shame and affliction to the aristocratic 
“ trained dogs ” of Pemberton Hall. The 
very pointers appeared to lose heart, and to 
do their work in a dogged and spiritless 
fashion when they saw this ill-conditioned 
canine tramp (which its new master had 
very aptly styled “ Vagrant ”) start out along 
with them to accompany their young patron 
on his shooting excursions; and when any 
other dogs of the neighbourhood happened 
to meet them in such discreditable company, 
they hung their heads shamefacedly, and 
seemed to feel very much as some gorgeous 
West End footman might do if compelled to 
walk down Begent Street in broad daylight 
arm-in-arm with a tattered, dirty ragamuffin 
from Whitechapel. 


But, as has already been stated, Dick 
Pemberton had a will of his own, and a 
pretty firm one too. When once he had 
made up his mind to befriend this outcast 
creature, remonstrances and jokes were 
equally thrown away upon him ; and as the 
young squire was a general favourite with the 
village folk, they soon left off making fun of 
his new pet. 

Moreover, Vagrant himself, now that good 
food and kind treatment had given him back 
his lost strength, was well able to take care 
of his own safety; and any one, whether boy 
or dog, who ventured to molest him, generally 
got the worst of it in the end. 

One evening, a surly fellow, who was popu¬ 
larly known in the village as “Grumpy 
Jack,” set his own dog (a noted fighter) upon 
Vagrant as it passed by, expecting an easy 
victory. But, to every one’s astonishment, 
the once meek and spiritless outcast turned 
bravely upon the aggressor, and gave him 
such a warm reception that he ran howling 
away; and when Master Jack, furious at 
this unexpected reverse, vented his outraged 
feelings in sundry unprintably emphatic re¬ 
marks respecting the young squire’s new dog 
and its master, Dick Pemberton took him by 
the collar and fiung him clean into the horse- 
pond in front of the Pemberton Arms, 
although he was certainly anything but clean 
1 when he came out again. 
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This last “ Advice to the Public ” proved 
quite suflScient, and Vagrant was thenceforth 
allowed to go his own way in peace; but old 
Squire Pemberton still uttered a growl every 
now and then at his son's unaccountable 
infatuation, and muttered peevishly to him¬ 
self that “ that sneaking cur would never be 
worth its keep.” 

Thus matters stood, when, one evening 
in the early autumn, Dick Pemberton was 
coming back from a day’s shooting, with a 
game-bag much lighter than he wished—for, 
somehow or other, he had had unusually 
poor sport that day. He had ordered his 
dogs off home (the well-trained beasts obeying 
at once), and had tried to make Vagrant go 
after them; but the faithful creature had 
seemed so strangely unwilling to leave him, 
that our kind-hearted Dick—little dreaming 
what terribly important issues were hanging 
upon that decision—thought that he might 
just as well let it remain. 

Finding himself nearly two miles from 
home, Dick looked at his watch, and saw, 
to his great vexation, that he was likely 
to arrive at the Hall too late for dinner. 
Knowing that any such irregularity would 
be enough to drive his methodical father 
well nigh to distraction, our hero determined, 
in an evil hour for himself, to try a short cut 
across the “Black Pit.” 

Now this Black Pit was the most perilous 
morass in the whole county, and all the 
more dangerous because its passage seemed 
so easy. Men had crossed its whole breadth 
in safety, and then been swallowed up just 
as they were about to spring on to the oppo¬ 
site shore. Cattle and horses had slipped 
from the edge into the black fathomless 
slough beneath, and had perished within a 
few feet of the firm ground which might have 
saved them. 

The story went that it had been Church 
property, given by Henry viii to his fa¬ 
vourite, Sir Roger Pemberton; and when 
the curse of the monks kept the land barren. 
Sir Roger had exclaimed in his anger that 


“ the devil might have it if lie could not,” 
and instantly the whole tract was transform^ 
into the black and frightful quagmire which 
it still remained. This grim tale was fully 
believed by the superstitious countrypeople, 
who would rather have gone a mile round any 
day than have come near the fatal place. 

As Dick Pemberton neared the bog. 
Vagrant suddenly darted off in pursuit of 
something—probably a bird or a ^d rabbit 
—and was out of sight in a moment. But 
Dick, in his haste to get home, hardly no¬ 
ticed the dog’s absence, and springing lightly 
from tussock to tussock over the treacherous 
surface, was soon more than halfway across. 

Leap after leap carried him onward, till 
the opposite bank was close at hand, and a 
few more bounds would have placed him 
upon it in safety, when, all at once, the 
treacherous soil gave way beneath him, and 
down he went—down, down, down—almost 
to his armpits in the thick oozy slime. 

Happily he had the presence of mind, 
even in that deadly peril, to lay his gun 
crosswise on the soft earth; and even this 
feeble support saved him from being engulfed 
outright. But he knew that cold and ex¬ 
haustion would soon make him too weak 
to maintain his hold upon it any longer, and 
then down he must sink, inch by inch, into 
the foul depths of unfathomable rottenness 
below. 

What was to be done ? Get out by him¬ 
self he could not, and help there was none ; 
for he knew well that at nightfall no living 
soul would be anywhere near the dreaded 
“Black Pit.” Instinctively, however, he 
shouted for help ; but his cries were so en¬ 
feebled by the chill of the marsh-water and 
the choking pressure of the clinging mud 
upon his chest, that no one could have 
heard them a hundred yards away. They 
were answered as if in mockery by the hoarse 
scream of a raven that came circling over¬ 
head as if scenting prey ; and even the brave 
young Englishman shuddered as he heard this 
foul creature’s boding shriek utter his doom. 


But just as all seemed to be over with the 
forlorn lad, a sodden thought darted into his 
mind—Vagrant 1 He knew that the dog 
could not have gone far, and that it would 
be certain to come back in search of him; 
and with all his strength he uttered the 
peculiar whistle with which he was wont to 
summon his four-footed comrade. 

The signal was promptly answered by a 
distant bark (the pleasantest sound that had 
ever fallen upon Dick Pemberton’s ears), and 
then there came a trample of scurrying feet, 
and in another moment Vagrant’s gaunt 
black form was seen dashing at full speed 
along the edge of the morass; and presently 
the sagacious beast came picking his way 
out over it, with wonderful skill and caution, 
toward the spot where his master was 
struggling for life. 

As the dog came wdthin reach—supporting 
its chest and fore-paws upon the cross-set 
barrel of the gim—young Pemberton sud¬ 
denly placed ^th hands on its back, and 
with one mighty heave, into which he threw 
his whole strength, literally tore himself out 
of the deadly trap in which he was caught, 
and got first his knee, and then his feet, on 
to a patch of sound turf beside him. But 
it was characteristic of the young man’s 
unbending will that even then, snatched as 
he was by a kind of miracle from apparently 
certain death, he would not leave even his 
gun behind him, but dragged it along with 
him on to the firm ground beyond, where 
Vagrant, not a whit the W’orse for his im¬ 
promptu mud-bath, w'as already standing and 
shaking himself dry. 

Dick was late for dinner after all; but 
his arrival at the Hall dripping wet, and 
plastered with thick black mire from head to 
foot, told its own story ; and when he had 
I related his adventure at the “ Black Pit,” 
I even his positive old father was forced to 
I acknowledge that the despised dog-waif had 
j really proved himself to be “ well worth his 
; keep, ^ter all I ” 

I (the end.) 


CHAPTER vn. 


W E had intended spending a quiet Sunday 
on the island, and returning down the 
Shannon on the Monday, after exploring the 
other end of the lake. But our little plan was 
frustrated by the weather, which turned very 
rough and squally, so that we were really un¬ 
able to leave the island for two days, made 
prisoners by the wildness of the waves and 
fierceness of the wind. The second day 
of our stay on the island we started after 
breakfast for a sail with both our main and 
mizen sails set. The wind was blowing 
straight up the lake, so that we should be 
“ running ” on the outward journey. We 
soon discovered that two sails were more than 
we could carry, and ran for the shelter of a 
little headland, under the lee of which we 
were out of the wind. We stowed our main¬ 
mast and sail below deck, and set the small 
mizen in place of the mainmast. 

When out on the wider waters of the lake, 
we found this was quite as much as we could 
carry, and we scudded right before the wind 
in grand style. The water was getting very 
rough, and frequently broke into “white 
horses,” which came hissing up astern in a 
very threatening manner. 

“ This is fine,” remarked Frank, “ but 
what about getting back again? W^e shall 
never be able to beat up against this.” 


A CANOE CEUISE IN lEELAND. 

By E. T. Holding. 

“Just what struck me. I think we’d 
better land.” 

But landing was not a very easy job. We 
were running along close to the shore, and 
could distinctly see the waves leaping up the 
shingle in a manner that rendered it impos¬ 
sible to beach our craft. 

We were swiftly bearing down upon a head¬ 
land, and, judging from the direction of the 
wind, we shoifid just clear it if we held on 
our present course. 

“I think we shall be in quieter water 
round that point,” I said, and we determined 
to make for the lee of it, and there land if 
possible, and wait for the breeze to quiet 
down a bit. 

It was ticklish work shaving past the 
headland, and we found ourselves danger¬ 
ously near it. It was impossible to luff, or 
in fact to do anything but keep the boat’s 
head square with, the seas that raced past us. 
At a critical moment, too, we saw in the 
trough of a sea an ugly black rock almost 
under our bows. Our hearts stood still as 
we flew past it, expecting every moment to 
feel a jerk and hear the splitting of our boat 
upon its cruel back. We just escaped it, 
though, and with thankful hearts turned the 
bow of the boat into a quiet little bay formed 
in the lee of the jutting land. 

We landed and moored our craft, and 
walked to a slight hill near by, to inspect the 


waters over which we had just had such an 
exciting passage. We had landed none too 
soon, for even while we looked, the fiercest 
squall I ever witnessed lashed the lake into 
one expanse of white spray, and with it a 
deluge of rain came pelti^ down, drenching 
us to the skin. 

“ This is lively,” thought I. Our island 
j had disappeared in the general chaos, and 
: we looked like having a long stay where we 
i were. 

I We waited two hours, during which time 
I we witnessed many wild conflicts between 
wind and water. The fierceness of the wea¬ 
ther seemed to lull somewhat about three 
o’clock, and we determined to start back. 
Sailing was out of the question, so I took the 
sculls, Frank steering. It was tough work 
! in the teeth of the wind and vraves, and 
many a time I thought one of our sculls must 
1 have broken, so great was the strain upon 
' them. The waves thus boldly faced broke 
I over our deck and soaked us to the “bone,” 

I Frank said; and to acid to our discomfort 
1 another “ white squall ” flew down upon us 
and gave us a lively few minutes, blinding 
us with the sleet and the rain. But pegging 
I at it was our only resource. It was only 
1 about three miles to camp, but it took two 
' hours’ desperate work before we floated in 
j calm water under the lee of our island 
; home. 




I have bliiahcd, dear reader, at havinp bo 
many times referred to our meals, and my 
mo<lesty forbids me describing; the feed we 
had after that day’s work. And didn’t we 
sleep that nij;ht? Not the howling of the 
fiercest hurricane or the roar of Lough Allan’s 
mightiest waves was loud enough to disturb 
the profound slumbers of us wearied voy¬ 
agers. 


CHAPTER viir. 

The provisions we had laid in when leav¬ 
ing Drumshambo were showing signs of ex- 
liau‘'.tion, and the next morning so scarce 
had our bacon become that we were obliged to 
“ borrow ” some from Stephen (the keeper of 
the island). He very willingly provided us 
with what he had. He had proved himself 
a real friend to us in our need on the pre¬ 
vious day, as on our landing, cold and wet, 
he was waiting at our tent door with dry 
towels, and full of anxiety to give us all the 
assistance he could. He insisted on taking 
our wet clothes into his house and drying 
them, and told us “ There’ll be no ne^ of 
your putting on any damp things while you're 
here, sorr.” 

Taking into consideration the state of the 
larder, we determined to make our way back 
to the Shannon that day, in spite of the 
weather. So bidding a reluctant farewell 
to Stephen and his wife, we started. With 
reefed main and mizen we beat up to the en¬ 
trance of the canal. 

We found all the locks closed against us, 
as they were considered unsafe, so we had 
to make three portages that day, entailing 
emptying the boat of every article of weight, 
ancl dragging her over the grass to the other 
end of the lock, and there replacing cargo, all 
of which was no light task. 

Nothing but “grinding” composed that 
day’s work, and at night we camped under 
the shelter of a large and deserted mansion, 
that looked like the home of a really cur¬ 
dling ghost. Certainly if any of the natives 
of that part had happened that way about 
9 P.iif. when the night was growing dark, 
they would have been startled by the sounds 
of revelry that proceeded from what ap¬ 
peared to be the Ixxly of a huge glow-worm 
(for that is unmistakably the appearance to 
the uninitiated of our tent when illumined at 
night). 

We reached Garrick on Shannon the after¬ 
noon of the next day, after a glorious morn¬ 
ing of breeze and sunshine. I had found 
time to make a sketch, Frank meanwhile 
practising with the revolver at the luckless 
coots, though, in justice to the coots it must 
be said, without any tangible result in our 
commissariat department. 

We landed at Garrick and inspected the 
town. After laying in our usual stock of 
“ grub ” we started afloat in the evening time 
to look for a camp. We had not proceeded 
a hundred yards from our starting place when 
the rudder refused to work. An examination 
proved that the pin on w’hich it hung w’as 
broken, so we were compelled to return, and 
place it in charge of the Garrick black¬ 
smith. W'hile he brought his art to bear, I 
tried to sketch a pretty corner of the river 
near at hand, and in the operation attracted 
most of the small fry of the town, who stood 
around me offering wild conjectures as to 
what it really was I was drawing! 

The mishap with the rudder delayed us so 
long that the twilight was growing into night 
when we were once more afloat. 

Our tent we pitched on a mossy slope not 
far from Garrick. W^hen the stars were shin¬ 
ing we launched out into the night and enjoyed 
another sail under their quiet gaze, on a very 
broad stretch of the Shannon close by our 
camp. How delightful those night sails 
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were! They remain in our memories as 
one of the most delightful of our many happy 
I experiences. 

I 

I 

I CHAPTER IX. 

Ox carefully consulting the map next 
morning, as was our invariable custom i 
I before starting on our day’s journey, we I 
found that much open water lay before us, | 


able and bright appearance. The height of 
the tent is about six feet, and the floor seven 
feet square. 

The “ weather ” or outside sheet is white 
duck, and keeps the tent underneath it quite 
dry; warm in cold weather, and cool in hot 
w’eather. The ridge of it is kept from touch¬ 
ing the tent by a line stretched from pole to 
pole, and the lower edge is kept taut by side 
guys, as shown in sketch. There are two 


I 

I 


I 


I 



With the mixen set, we scudded before the gale.” 


and that meant sailing. We therefore 
packed our cargo with much greater care 
than usual, seeing that everything not 
actually wanted on “ deck ” was stowed 
away. The great multitude of things that 
are necessary for the enjoyment of camp 
life it is rather difficult to carry in so small 
a boat as ours, 15 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, 
and it was only after many camping jour¬ 
neys that we learned what to take with us 
and what to leave behind. 


tent poles, which are jointed with a ferrule 
in the middle, so that they stow away in 
half their length. We use our long double- 
bladed paddle for a ridge pole. This paddle 
is also jointed in the middle, and half of it 
can be used like a Ganadian paddle when so 
required. 

A very important part of our tent is the 
ground sheet, made of thick, strong, and 
white waterproofed canvas. “Don’t you 
catch cold, sleeping on the ground ? ” is the 



Let me give the reader, in this chapter, a 
general account of our equipment, as I feel 
sure that some such account may be of real 
service to those “B.O.P.”ites who intend 
going in for camp life. First of all, of 
course, is the tent itself. Here is a sketch 
of it, with the weather or covering sheet 
to can-y off the rain. The tent is “built ” 
of the best canvas “ blind ” material, and we 
generally select the stuff with a cheerful red 
I stripe in it, which gives the tent a comfort- 


first question asked by those who don't go 
camping. Thanks to our good ground sheet 
we are able to answer with truth, “ No, 
never.” A large, warm-looking rug covers 
this ground sheet nearly to the door of the 
tent, and all the clothes bags and spare rugs 
are piled carefully at the end of the tent 
opposite the door. 

When Frank and I are cruising alone, he 
occupies the “ starboard ” side of the tent, 
with the bread bag and fishing rods, sketch- 
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mg gear, etc. on his side, while I have the 
“ grub basket,” cuisine, and things of that 
ilk on the “port side.” 

One waterproof bag holds a change of 
clothes for each of us. We carry one large 



wonderful amount of cold it keeps out. 

It adds materially to the comfort of a 
camp if each member has his particular 
duties to perform, and every article has its 
particular place. This so necessary for 




A. Reservoir and wick. 

B, Gauze curtain. 

c. Saucepan, teapot, etc. 
D. Lid of ditto. 


E. Frying pan (lid reversed). 
y F. Movable handle, 
o. Movable funnel. 


thick rug or blanket to cover us when we 
turn in; but besides this we are each pro¬ 
vided with a “ sleeping bag,” a contrivance 
familiar, I believe, to those who cruise in 
Arctic climes, but not generally used by the 


the enjoyment of camp life, or for that 
matter any other life, that it seems to have 
grown into an inexorable law that Frank shall 
do certain things while I do others. Thus, 
as soon as we land at the end of a day’s 



boating fraternity. It is simply made by 
sewing the two edges of a blanket together, 
converting it into a kind of sack. Fit a 
hood to the open end, and a cord to tie 
round the neck, and ‘‘ there you are,” and a 


journey he unloads the boat, while I select 
the exact place for the tent to be pitched. 
Then he unstraps the tent poles, while I 
open out the tent. While Frank pegs the 
tent all round (we use small galvanised pegs 
(7b ie continued.) 


I that can be pressed into the ground with the 
feet, not large wooden affairs that take a 
man and a boy to drive home), I put the 
ground sheet down. The tent properly set, 
Frank carries the things up from the boat 
into the tent, and I arrange them in their 
places. When everything is in its place and 
the boat securely moored, or if possible 
hauled up on to the grass, we get our evening 
meal ready, Frank chopping up the bread 
into substantial slices, while I manipulate 
the cuisine. 

The cooking stove is a most important 
item in camping gear, and of these there is 
a great variety, ranging in size from a thing 
you could carry in your waistcoat (if it were 
large enough) to a structure as large as a 
piano. Of course the cruiser must consult 
his own wisdom and pocket in furnishing 
himself with a stove. I prefer a spirit 
(methylated) stove to any other, and of those 
I have tried, the “ Mersey ” (see fig. 1) is 
undoubtedly the best. It is very compact, 
and has cooked a meal for half a dozen of 
us in a remarkably short space of time. 
Whether you go in for a “ Mersey ” or not, I 
should say “ beware of paraflBn.” It has a 
way of inundating and fumigating everything 
for “ miles ” around, and doesn’t add to one’s 
enjoyment a bit. Oil is disagreeable stuff 
about a boat at any time, and we avoid 
carrying it. We use candles fitted in a 
small glass plate, and suspended from the 
ridge pole (see fig. 2), for lighting our tent at 
night, the glass allowing the hgbt to fall 
without a shadow. 

Our “library” (a small waterproof bag) 
contains notepaper and postcards, our map, 
and some jolly book, out of which we read a 
chapter aloud at night just before turning 
in. In the morning, after a good swim, I 
cook breakfast, while Frank “ washes up ” 
the supper things of the night before, for we 
never can summon up energy enough to 
“ w’ash up ” supper things at night, but 
content ourselves by laying them to soak-out 
under the stars. It is neither an easy nor a 
pleasant job washing greasy plates and 
knives with cold water, grass, and mud. 
But it has to be done, and is got over all the 
quicker by slipping into it with a will and 
noc minding the grease. A good substantial 
root of grass with earth and sand attached 
well soaked in the river, is a grand thing for 
cleaning plates (we use small metal dishes), 
and for the rest, plenty of river water and a 
thorough drying on a dishcloth answers 
I admirably. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Foubteenth Semes.) 


III. Handwriting^. 

[Continued/rom p. 735.] 

Age \2 gearg. 
l*rixe~\Qs. 6d. 

153, Jemiuglmm Road, New 

SrKCIALLY DISTIXCrhSlIEn. 

Theodore Charmburv, Left Wing School, Curragh. 

T. H. Metherell, 304, Morniugside Road, Edinburgh. 
Arthur W. Bar.mcott, Powlett House, Taunton. 

CERTmCATES. 

L S. Hewett, C, Rumsey Road, Stockwell. 

W. J. C. Dodds, 41. Colmer Road, South Streatham. 

Q. E. Wood, Belle Vue House, Stroud. 

ALFRnD E^t-tiard, 94a, W’^cstgate, Grantham, 
r. W. Manners, 78, Akerman Road, Brlxton. 


S. P. AspELL, 11, St. Albans Road, Leicester. 

R. J. Saunders, Richmond Villa, Rod well, Weymouth. 

Emilt Stopher, Monks Eleigh National School, 
Ipswich. 

Sklwyn H. Meakix, 9, Madeley Street, Derby. 

George D. Turn-er, 284, Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Charles Craven, 9, Pinderfield Road, Wakefield. 

Arthur Bodoer, Harrow Green Board School, Lcy- 
tonstone. 

Leonard Ruhbold, Harrow Green Board School, Lev- 
toustoue. 

Christopher Seymour, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leyionstone. 

C. B. Flawn, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone. 

Augustus Fisher, Harrow Green Board School, Ley- 
tonstone. 

Ernest Wixep, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone. 

Gwirge Warrington, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 


Charles Ward, Harrow Green Board School, Leyion- 
stone. 

Sydney Longley, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone. 

George Scott, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton ^ 
stone. 

Alfred Fuller, Harrow Green Board Scliool, Leytoa- 
stone. 

Bfjinard W. Kibsan, 241, Dalston Lane, N.K. 

Edgar Fauijcs, 4, Sparrow Hill, Loughborough, Lei¬ 
cester. 

T. L. Elliott, 6 , Arthur Place, Summer Hill Terrace, 
Birmiiigliam. 

A- A. Gray, 29, Jessficld Terrace, Triuity, Edinburgh. 

J. E. Eastwood, 10, Filbert Street, Leicester. 

E. U. Chambers, Lingwood, Dudley, Worcestershire. 

James Stewart, GcUyburn, Murthly, Perthshire. 

F. C. Thacker, 107, Astbury Road, Queen's Road, 
Peck ham. 

George Burgess, Milang, South Aus-ralia. 
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A. \f. CUKTW, Guildfonl Cottagr, Sutton Grore, 
Button. 

C. H. Lavkikteii, 6, Padwcll Iloa<l. Soutliampton. 

Gboror Jamu<, Wuolmcr Lod^c, Burgh Ui-otli, Dun* 

feU'tkd. 

&TKWART Ei.i.«»ox, 67, Sutnmcrliy Street, EarUfleld, 
WandKwortli, k\s\ 

A. J. Hicks, I®, Barforth Rrad, P*’okluiin Rye. 

S. C. Bii.nkt, Tlie Rest, Bargo<-<l, eli Cunliff. 

W ILLIB A. F. Martin, Downjiatrick, Co. Down. 

Herdeiit Bll'm»;.ntiiai., 13, Frognal, x.w. 

A. J. Coowrk, 60, Hill P.irk Crescent, PI\mouth. 

J. G. Jackson, 10, Newark Drive, Pol'ockahielda, 
Glasgow. 

John E. S. HACKFtmTii, Towugate, Leyland. 

FiMUii-utK'K Pomeroy, 37, Mansion House Street. 

Artiiur CnoWK, 23, Gladstone Aeenue, Noel Park, 
WwkI Greeu. 

Maud Slowe, Roode Board Schools, Nortliampton. 

F. W. Arrott. 5, Arboretum Terrace, Goldsmith Street, 
Nuitingluim. 

E. H. Uioc.R, 26, West Street, Stourbridge. 

Walter Matthkwr, lot. Dyer Street, Cirencester. 

Wm. Diicett, 41, Delhi Street, King's Cross. 

John Rkoiirau, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton* 
stone. 

Artiicr LtTTKnixx-n, Harrow Green Board School, 
LeyU>;)»t4iiie. 

Lkwih WALPonn, Harrow Green Board School, Ley- 
tonstonc. 

Charlw Pic.ram, Harrow Green Board School, Ley* 
tonstone. 

FR£1> Eli’KICK, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton* 
stone. 

John Wkllh, Harrow Green Board Scliool, Lev tonstone. 

William Wire, Harrow Green Board SclKxd, Leyton* 
stone. 

Arthtr IIuiwon, Harrow Green Board Schcxil, Leyton* 
stone. 

Tom MeiNTvnn, 47, Sheaf Street, Dsventry. 

Alfred Dixon, Main Street, Atlilone, Ireland. 

John McNauohton, Vineyard Nursery, Banbury. 

JotJEPH Lawrf-nce, 32, Queen's Gardciii, North Hood, 
Brighton. 

A. A. Denver, 37, Chapel Road, Worthing. 

Edith Slauohtfji, Cast'e Dene School, Ne\rport, I.W. 

Ethel Q. T. Barton, Cattle Dene School, Newport, 
I. W. 

G. R. Tudor, 42, Goldhurst Terrace, S. Hampstead. 

W. L. Bishop, 62,GaudeH Road. Clapham, 8.w. 

W. 8. Baker, High School for Boys, Worthing. 

Hettie Hoake, Milang, South Australia 

Eric Ci.kxgh, 11, Ro^al Terrace East, Kingstown, 
Co. Dublin. 

R. J. Bowerman, Frogmore, Windsor. 

G. Seller, 5, Mount Terrace, York. 

Florence Strong, 6 A 6, Market Place, Lo}'tonstonc, 

Hamilton Bush, 63, Hurds Buildings, Frome, Somer* 
Mt. 

W. G. Moore, Marlborough House, Reading. 

F. C. Wheeler, 18, Catherine Street, Frome. 

G. B. OSRORNK, Dane Hill School, Margate, Kent. 

H. C. Cox, 70, Darnlcy Road, Mare Street, Hackney. 

R. Pbilbrick, Marlborough House, Reading. 

Lewis Durant, 57, Park IVwl, West Dulwich. 

A. D. Blaikie, 23a, Drayton Gardens, 8. Kensington. 

A- W. Holey, ID, Rosslyn Terrace, Sunderland. 

Percy Lonergan, School Board, Stratford St. Marj*, 
Colchcfter. 

John D. Ware, 2, Oxfonl Park, Ilfracombe. 

Jami> H. R. Elden, Roade Board Schools, North* 
ampton. 

Albert Fisher, Roade Board Schools, Northamptom. 

O. F. Wilde, 3, Russell Terrace, Ports wood Road, 
Sonihaniptoii. 

W. P. Hau., Glendale, Hamilton Drive, The Park, 
Nottingham. 

Percy L. Gold, 46, Highfield Street, Leicester. 

W. E. Castledine, 85, Lyndhurst Grove, Peckham. 

F. C. Wheeler, 15, Catherine Street, Frome. 

F. A. Whitaker, 3G, Drew ton Street, Bradford. 

W. T. Slater, 28, Lowfield Rood, Stockport. 

Ivan Edward BitiS, 11, Clifton Hill, Exeter. 

Edgar J. Bhauam, 4, Lauadowu Road, Bedpost Lane, 
Forest Gate. 


C. W. Salter, 24, West End, Retlruth. 

L. H. Potter, Trinity Vicarage, Upper Tooting. 

John E. Uoli>s, High School for Boys, Worthing. 

J. E. G. C 0 XWKI.L. High School for Boys, Worthing. 

George Ltn.n, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton* 
stone. 

John Faithfull, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton* 
stone. 

Thoma5 Smith, ILyitow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone. 

Percy Dawpon, Harrow Green Boarl School, Leyton- 
stone. 

Hakrt Elgar, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 
stone. 

P. Tayijor, Harrow Green Board School, Leytonstone. 

jAMRi ScARFF, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

W 1 U.IAM Little, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

Wiu.iAM Lankvcter, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

Albert Mason, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

Thomas Boyd, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

Wm. Symmons, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

L»f'PoiJ) Last, Harrow Green Board Scliool, Leyton¬ 
stone. 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 325. 

By F. Mollkr. 



I WHITER, 4+6 = 9 pie< 
Wliite to play, and mate in two (2) movea. 


Solutions. 

Problem No. 282.—1, P—B 4 (ch.), any of 
8 moves. 2, PxKt = Q, or R—Q 2 or B 4 
mate accordingly. Solved by W. T. Hurley, 
J. D. Tucker, H. Finch, W. H. Thompson. 

Problem No. 283.— 1, R— Kt 4, and mate 
follows with the Q at Kt 5 or R 8, or the R 
at K 6, or the B at Q 4 acc. Solved by W. 
T. Hurley, R. C. Henderson, W. H. Thomp¬ 
son, J. McRobert, J. and W. Tucker. 

Problem No. 284.— 1, Kt—B 8, K—B 6 
(or a, b, c). 2, Q x R (ch.), K moves. 3, 
Kt—R 3 or Q—Kt 6 mate, (a) K—K 4. 2, 
Q—K 7 (ch.), K—B 4. 3, Kt x P mate. (6) 
K-B3. 2,Q-QKt 7(ch.)mate. (c) R x P 
(ch.). 2, Kt X R (ch.), and 3, Q mates. 

^Ived by W. T. Hurley, W. H. Thompson, 
J. and W. Tucker. 

Problem No. 285.—1, B—K B 4, and mate 
follows. Solved by W. T. Hurley, J. 
M’Robert, W. Tucker, and W. H. Thompson. 

Problem No. 286.—1, K—R 4, P—Kt 7 
(or a). 2, Q-R 6 (ch.), K—B 6. 3, Q x P 
mate, (a) P—Q 7. 2, Q—K 6 (ch.), K—B 
6. 3, Q X P mate. Solved by the last named 
solvers. 


Problem No. 287.-1, B—B 6, Q moves 
(or a, 6). 2, Q checks at B sq., B 3, Q 2 or 
K 2 accordingly, and Q x Q mate, (a) B x B. 
2, Q—B 3 (ch.), B X Q mate. (6) B- B 6 or 
R 6 (ch.). 2, R-Kt 3 (ch.), BxR mate. 
Solved by W. T. Hurley, J. J. Robinson, J. 
W. Blagg, J. D. Tucker. 

Problem No. 288.— 1, Kt—B 4, K x Et (or 
fl). 2, Kt B6, KxKt. 3, B-R2,P-Q4. 
4, P—Q 4 mate, (n) K x P. 2, Kt—B 5 
(ch.),K—Kt4. 3, K-Q6, KxKt. 4, B- 
Q 3 mate. Solved by W. T. Hurley, J. D. 
Tucker. 

Problem No. 289.—1, Q - Q 8, K x P (or 
a, 6). 2, Q—B 6 (ch.), K moves. 3, Kt 
mates at Kt 4 or on K 2. (a) K—B 4. 2, 

Q-Kt6(ch.), KxQ. 3, Kt-R4mate. (b) 
K x B or R moves. 2, R x B (ch.), P x R. 3, 
Q X P mate. Our solvers attempted 1, Q—Q 
R 8, K X P. 2, Kt—K 2, but if R x P, there 
is no mate. 

Problem No. 290.-1, Q x P, K x R (cr 
a, b, c). 2, Q—B 3, and 3, Q or Kt mates, 
(a) K—B 4 or P—Q 3 or 4. 2, R-Q 5 (ch.). 
and 3, Q mates. (6) K—K 3. 2, Q—K 8 
(ch.), and 3, R mates, (c) Any other move. 
2, Q—R 8 (ch.) etc. Solved by W. T. 
Hurley, J. D. Tucker. 


TO CHESS CORRF.SrOXDENTS. 

W. T. H.—Tlie key move to BabRon*g fiver is B—Q 
Kt 2. Tlie author has written, trying to romove some 
of the duals, but has not yet succeeded. 

A. E. W’.—You do well to use the international nota¬ 
tion, for (as you say) the English notation is awkward. 
Ladies learn chess casib' by means of the al notation. 

J. O'H.—India and China are mentioned as the birth- 
I'lnces of chess. The bookseller will inform you of the 
prices of the books. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A Visit to the Bass Rock. 

Wk steamed before the rock’s bold face, 

High soaring from its enverned base. 

The air with scream of sea-fowl rung. 

Huge beetling crags above us hung ; 

With gannets perched upon their ledges. 

Like sparrows on our country hedges i 
And now, to bring the echoes out, 

Wliich waited but for lusty sliout. 

It was contrived that steam should blow 
A challenge, as to lurking foe. 

Unearthly whistles, howls and roars. 

Burst forth, nor gave the echoes pause; 

Sounds diabolical and spiteful. 

Blood curdling, awful, dismal, frightful! 

It seemed that boat and rock sent forth 
Ten thousand demons, mad with WTath 1 
7 was half frightened, though I knew 
’Twas really no infernal crew 
That made the noise, but steam on board 
Our yessel that so loudly roared. 

But what effect upon the fowls 
Did all this hare ? If they were owls. 

Asleep, thought I, within these caves, 

Through which the ocean ceaseless raves. 

They'd rush straight out into the light, 

Bewildered, and half dead with fright! 

And owls arc birds of wisdom—these, 

But geese —though “ Solan ” if you please. 

But hear a wonder! Not a goose 

(If geese they can be called) broke loose, 

Or lost its head, or flew away. 

More than it did another day I 
I watched one reuerable bird. 

As listening he the hubbub heard. 

Upon his ledge, where, sitting still. 

With head inclined and close-shut bill. 

Of all the din he took his filL 
I wondered why he didn’t fly 1 
He looked at me with twinkling eye. 

And seemed to say, “ I'll tell you why. 

Your horrid noises only make me laugh : 

Old birds, you know, are never caught with chaff." 

SuTHonoN. 
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Parrot Plucking Fkathers (W. Curnooh).—Stop the 
Indian corn for a time. Give canary seed, oats, 
barley and wheat, millet, sunflower seeds, a clali 
now and then, and the sop alway fresh. 

Specks Before the E'i'Ksj (Auxioas Scot).—Shows 
j ou’re out of form. We think iron would do good in 
your case. Ten to fifteen droi)3 of tincture of iron 
in cold water after isach meal. But you must lire 
Vf'll and take plenty of exercise and the tub. 

CANAUIE.S AND FowL3 (E. G. C.)-l. You may have 
better luck next. The lien has been weaklv, or vou 
have not fed projicrly. Yes, put the cock back, but 
watch him. 2. Yes, Dorking and game, Dorking ani 
Leghorn. 

Fits (E. Hollis).—We are very sorry for you, but you 
have the best of medical advice and you cannot dti 
better than follow it. We doubt the certainty of the 
operation. Keep up your heart. 

Maggoto in the Face (Violet).—They are not 
maggots. Miss, but caused by a blocking up of the 
sebaceous glands. Squeeze them out, then apply 
first night a little oxide of zinc ointment, and next 
nights rub in a little calomel They are most difficult 
to treat. 

Gold Fish (B. Baker).—Read paper on the Aquarium. 
(Back number.) 

L.vrge Anklks (Tristis).—Only by wearing strong* 
upi)ere<i boots to give support. They will not get 
worse if you do. 

H. L. H.—The colours generally used in magic lantern 
slide painting are Prussian blue, Payne’s grey, 
gamboge, Italian jiink, Vnndyke brown, crimson 
lake, pink madder, and lampblack. In painting 
your slides remember that even plate glass has one 
side smoother than the other, and that you should 
always paint on the smoother side. Y'ou can, if you 
like, mix your colours with oil instead of varnish; 
but try them first in a chessboard pattern in the 
manner we have suggested. 

G. C. C.—To replace the handle on a table knife, thrust 
about three inches of a quill down the bole, the quill 
being ju.st thick enough to fit. Then warm the tang 
of the knife and thrust it down into the quill. When 
it cools you wdll find it will stick fast. 

Baby. —A book of Ornamental Alphabets by Delamotte 
is published by Crosby Lockwood & Co., Stationers' 
Hall Court, K.c. 

Scenery.— 1. If you alter the picture so as to make a 
mere fancy landscape of it, no question could arise. 
2. Onlinnry lyicking canvas nailo<l on to battens does 
very well. Y'ou paint in distemper, which is prac¬ 
tically coloured whitewash. 

Admirer of Mars.— 1. The horse artillery act with 
cavalry ; the field artillery act with infantrv; the 
horse artillery gallop, the field artillery trot. Horse* 
are used in "both branches, but the field artillery 
e<juipraent is the heavier. 2. The Honourable 
Artillery Company is a volunteer regiment. 3. The 
bag worn with the swords is the sabretasche. It is 
used as a pocket; in fact it is what it is called, “the 
sword-jxjcket.’’ 

Irb^tensis —You can pack any number of glass bottles 
safely in a l)ox, providing you slip a couple of 
ordinary indianibber rings over each to prevent them 
coming"into actual contact. Y'ou can use straw for 
the top and bottom if you like, but it is not essential, 
and the less you have the better. 

Waterproof Ca.nvas.— Get equal weights of gelatine 
and chrome alum. Make a strong solution of ^h. 
Soak the canvas in the gelatine for a d.ay and a night, 
and then soak it in the chrome alum solution for a 
similar time. Hang it up to drip dry. 

Jack and others.—Obtain a copy of our Summer 
Nnmher , still to l>e had, we believe, from the book¬ 
sellers. iiiJt lose no time about it. 


Hb Own Fault (Tulwar).—It is sad enough. Now, 
however, that you have resolutely given up, attentiou 
to general rules of health will euable you to regain I 
your health. Avoid quacks. j 

Chaffinch Featherle.«.s (Alfre<l M. Jones).— Hemp 
again. Stop that and the flax, and give more green I 
food. I 

Thrushes (L. 'Watkins).—There is hanlly any differ- i 
euce in api)eaRince between cw;k and "hen, but the ' 
cock is bolder and brighter looking, and sings. You i 
don’t say how you fcetl. Give a pa.ste of pease-meal i 
and milk, soak bread and milk, a little mincetl raw 
meat, currants, fruit, aud snails, with a stone in tlie ' 
cage to break them on. j 

Di.stemper and YIange (.\. J. Jones).—1. No cure for 
distemper. Watch symptoms and combat them. ! 
Keep warm and give nourishing food. When very 
weak, port wine. 2. Mange will generally yield to 
washing and anointing with compound sulphur 
ointment. If not, take the dog to a vet. 

Very Thin (A Thin One).—Cod-liver oil and plenty of 
exercise. Flonr foo<l, oatmeal porridge, sugar, butter, 
bacon, the bath and fresh air. 

Guinea Pigs ,(C. A. Breretou).—You must read back 
Correspondence and Doings. We are tired of answer¬ 
ing about these small deer. 

Most Profitable Hobby (.A.. Tliomas).—A difficult 
question to answer. Keeping a large breed of 
marketable rabbits iwrhaps. 

Nervous (Trepido).-—Have a cold bath every morning 
and dumb-bell exercise. Don’t worry ; yo"u’U get all i 
right. I 

Highland Legs (Lover of “B. 0. P.")—Cycling in 
mo<leration will improve the calf. Simrting or too 
hard exercise weakens it. Boon your legs all you ' 

® can, but beware of fatigue. Try oatmeal ^wrridge. 

Ia)SINO Hair (Bob Miller).—We don't know. Bob ; all 
depends on the cause, you know. Wc may one of 
these days give a short paper on the Hair. Mt*an- 
while keep your liea<l cool, your feet warm, and your 
mind calm. 

Pigeons (Fancier).—No: leave those In dovecots alone. 
You may pen and fee<l five or six times a day, keep¬ 
ing the bird in the dark, but it is cruel 

Varicose Veins (C. Peer).—You must show it to a 
surgeon. Yes, you can cj-ele again if tiie part is 
supiKtrtctl. But watch it. 

Poi.ypus in Nose (Polypus).—This is a case for 
surgical treatment. 

J.\f’KDAW B.vld (Johnnie).'—Stop the hemp. Johnnie, 
and give the bird his freedom. A jackdaw knows 
on which side his bread is buttered, aud will not fly 
away. 

Growing Pains (IT. J. Phimold).—Growing pains and 
bulimic dyspejisia. This last gives the symptoms of 
extra hunger and gnawing sensations. The cure is 
cod-liver oil. If you get the solution of Kei)ler malt 
in co*l-liver oil, all the better. Y'es, plenty ofexcrci'^e 
and the tub. 


SyuinnEij? (.Sriuirrel).—1. Try Messrs. Hope A Co., 
.Naturalists, Croydon. They have all kinds of natu- 
ralists’ fixings ; and any egg, from a goldcn-headeil 
wren 8 up to a gohlen Scotch eagle’s. 2. Size of cage 
tlie bigger the better. ’ 

Vaiucosk Vein.*? (E. .7. M.)—Varix is your trouble: 
consult a goo«l surgeon. 

Rabbits and Green Food, etc. (H. S. M.)—1. You 
netsln’t fear; rabbits during exercise won’t eat any¬ 
thing to hurt tliem. 2. No, but a cellar is a had 
place to keep bunnies in. 3. Grains. 4. No. 5. Take 
the rabbits into a healthy place, or you’ll soon lose 
Ihem. 

Illness Self-Induced (H. Payne and others).—Tlie 
laws of Nature are fixe<l aud immutable. Providence 
will not alter them for puny man. If you break 
those laws you arc l)ound ti> suffer. Sometimes 
death, sometimes a life tliat is worse. Lead a goo-1 
life now, and save wliat strength of nerve and muscle 
you have left. But don’t expect not to suffer. We 
cannot advise you better than saving consult yoiir 
own doctor. If, however, you prefer advertising 
quacks, buy your coffin first. Tliut is plain talking 
but you need it and deserv'e it. 

Soft Water for Canary (E. Elv).—If vou cannot 
procure a goo«l supply of rain-water off a "clean place, 
pcrhai>s you can get it from a brook or river Any- 
bow, filter it. ^ 

Finches and Linnets (No Name).—You’ll hardlv get 
a linnet or the commoner finches to breed,even in an 
aviary. 

Scurf in ’fhe He.ad (German).—Wn,sh the hair first 
with Pears’ perfumed soap. A cake lasts a longtime. 
Tlien use a jiomade with a very Uttle of the dilute 
nitrate of mercury ointment, to raits of hair. Any 
resixictab’.o chemist would tell you the proportion. 

Curious CREATirRE (Hui.sh).—The larva of some large 
caterpillar. Why didn’t you send it ? 

Training of Dog.s (A. J. A.)—Ylr. Upeott GUI, Strand, 
has one by Hugh Dalziel 

Knock Knees Ao.un (A. H. B. and a dozen others).— 
Too old to be cured. We do wish our Ixiys would 
rend back n umber.s for a-lvice before they send us 
queries, 

j Cycling Drinks, etc. ( Anxious).—You’re a girl, aren’t 
you? Buttermilk if you can get it, or oatmeal and 
I water. Y'ou coul-l carry fine oatmeal with yoiu Lime 
j syrup and soda water, or lime juice and lemou acid. 

I 2. See “ Outdoor Games” published at our office. 

j PRF.SERVING Skins (Cecil Looft).—All fat and bits of 
flesli must Iw carefully taken off after the skin is 
Btrctchc<.i on a IxMvrd hair-side in. The dose after 
do.s<.‘ of strong alum solution will preserve it. But 
plenty of rubbing is needed. big skin takes time. 

Advice (G. H.)—The doctor you name will only 
answer through the Correspondence Column. Not 
by letter. 

Stooping Gait (F. H.)— Y'ou have plenty of walking. 
Iktn’t walk with your nose a mile in front of you and 
your jacket tails bringing up the distant rear. 
Stomach in, cliest out, head er»x:t. Take time. 
Lightning boj’s as a rule are not over fast. 

Mange (R. A. Y'.)—Washing aud sulphur ointmeut. 


The Swift Pigeon (G. M. C.)—Of course there are 
various colours-almon-i, dark an-l light blue, 
chequers, chocolate, etc. 
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CHAPTEIl XIV.—AT GREAT SLAVE LAKE. 

A rchie "ave a shudder as Mr. iIcKenzio 
finished his explanation of how the 
Portage of the Drowned come by its ill- 
oinened name. 

“ After hearing that, father, I’m no 
longer anxious to try running the rapids. 

If we did, perhaps there might be more 
than one Portage of the Drowned,” said 
he. 

‘‘There might, indeed, Archie boy,” 
replied Mr. McKenzie, ‘‘ and the giving a 
new name to a rapid w’ould be poor con¬ 
solation for losing one’s life, wouldn’t it ? 
But, come along, we must be getting back 
to camp,” and they all descended the hill 
to where the tents were pitched. 

The next day’s canoeing was of a very 
uneventful character. The rocks and 
high land ceased at the last portage, and 
the river banks became low and composed 
of soft rich soil held together by the 
tangled roots of the trees and shrubs that 
crowned the summit. The stream spread 
out until it was a full mile in breadth, and 
the rushing current quieted down to a 
sluggish drift. 

^^'hen the party reached the mouth of 
tlie Salt River they turned aside and as¬ 
cended that stream for twenty miles, until 
tliev arrived at the salt springs which 
change its sweet waters into brine. Mr. 
McKenzie wished to gather some of the 
salt that the heat of the summer had 
made ready by evaporation, and ordered 
a day’s halt for the purpose. 

This arrangement pleased the boys 
greatly. They did not object to being 
“ up Salt Creek ” upon these conditions, 
for the factor not needing them to help in 
gathering and packing the salt, they were 
free to go off for a day’s hunting, which, 
whether tlie}’’ had any luck or not, would 
bo a great treat after the restraint and 
toil of many day’s canoeing. As soon as 
breakfast was despatched, therefore, they 
started out together, Mr. McKenzie call¬ 
ing after them in a bantering tone: 

“ Be sure and bring us back a buffalo, 
at least, boys.” 

Archie stopped and turned round: 
“What will you give me if I do?” he 
asked, w ith a challenging smile. 

“ What will I give you ? ” laughed the 
factor. “ Mliy, let me see. I’ll g*ve you 
five pounds in good money as soon as w'e 
get back to the fort.” He felt very safe 
in promising this, because bison were 
rarely known to venture so far north as 
that locality. 

Archie’s eyes sparkled. Five pounds in 
good money, and a trip to Fort William 
promised for next summer, when he 
would have a fine chance to spend it 
royally. He caught Sautloulai by the 
arm. 

“ Sautloulai, do you hear that ? Five 
pounds ! Just think of it. Oh ! if we 
can only find a buffalo! ” he cried, fairly 
dancing with excitement. 

But the Indian shook his head doubt¬ 
fully. “ Akaitchko says no buffalo about 
here. Told your father so last night.” 

Archie’s heart sank. That, no doubt, 
was w'hy Mr. McKenzie had made so 
lavish a promise. He knew' he would 
never be called upon to redeem it. How¬ 
ever, he w’ould not let out he had no hopes, 
80 , calling back gaily, 

” All right, father, I’ll get a buffalo for * 
you if there’s one to be had,” he wheeled 


about, and was soon lost to sight in the 
slirubbery that fringed the river bank. 

“ Your father’s a splendid hunter, 
Sautloulai, and knows a great deal,” said 
he, eager to persuade himself that the 
five pounds were not utterly unattainable, 
“ but he might make a mistake, you 
know, and these plains certainly look as 
if there might be buffalo about.” 

Sautloulai was not quite ready to ad¬ 
mit that his father could make a mistake, 
yet at the same time he was in entire 
sympathy w'ith his companion’s eagerness 
to secure the tempting prize, so his only 
reply w as a very diplomatic “ Ugh! ” 
which Archie understood to mean assent 
to his suggestion, and was content. 

They tramped on for a couple of miles 
in a direction parallel to the course of 
the stream, it being their idea that what¬ 
ever game, large or small, there might be 
was more likely to be found near the 
water than anywhere else; and, moreover, 
there was no fear of their being lost so 
long as they kept the river in sight. 
Away w'estward imtil bounded by a dim 
line of blue-tinted hills stretched the plain, 
waving with dense grass turned brown by 
the summer heat. The sun rode high in 
a cloudless sky. The air was w arm with¬ 
out being oppressive. A delicious breeze 
blew across from the hills, and the two 
boys, exulting in the possession of perfect 
, health, and more than ordinarj’ vigour, 
and thoroughly equipped w'ith guns, toma- 
haw’ks, and hunting-knives, made up an 
I effective picture as they pushed rapidly 
forward, keeping a keen look-out for 
something w-orth a charge of powder. 

There were ducks paddling about in 
every little pond, and snipe and plover in 
plenty, but they resolutely passed them 
by. To fire might be to disturb some 
nobler game within sound of the gun, and, 
any way, they could get all they w'anted 
on the w'ay back, |jind it w'as no use bur- 
I dening themselves then. By-and-by 
I they got thirsty, and turned to the river 
j for a drink. Archie was a little ahead 
I of the Indian, and as he made his way 
I through the bushes he caught sight of 
I fKimetliing which caused him to throw' 
himself fiat upon his stomach and hold 
up his hand w'ith a gesture for Sautloulai 
to do the same. The boy dropped at 
once, and then wriggled forward silently 
until he W'as beside the other. 

Archie was quivering with intense ex¬ 
citement. His face was as pale as it 
could become, and, not trusting himself to 
speak, he pointed wuth trembling finger 
to the opposite bank of the river. 

The moment Sautloulai looked he too 
shared his companion’s emotion, for just 
entering the water, with the evident in¬ 
tention of crossing, was a noble bison, 
utterly unconscious of the presence of 
any danger ! Unless alarmed, he would 
undoubtedly land right at their feet. He 
W’as all alone, a young bull driven fiom 
the herd to seek his ow’n fortune, and 
bearing the marks of recent conflict. 
Without opening their lips the boys 
looked into each other’s eyes. Despite tlic 
opinion of old Akaitchko, then, there 
w'ere bison still to be found on the Salt 
River plains, and the five pounds might 
yet be w’on. 

Breathlessly they awaited the bison’s 
approach. In a leisurely fashion he 
stepped into the water, too shallow to 
take him off his feet, and ploughed through 


it until he reached the other side. Then 
he drew himself out, and stood for a 
moment sniffing the breeze somewhat 
suspiciously. 

“Now,” whispered Archie. The tw'o 
guns made but a single report, and the 
two bullets went straight to their mark in 
the broad breast of the bull, thus sud¬ 
denly awakened to his peril. With a 
tremendous bellow the giant creature 
lowered his head and charged furiously 
up the bank. The slope was slight, and 
in an instant he was at the top and 
looking round for his assailants. The 
boys had separated, one to the right the 
other to the left, and were reloading 
their guns with feverish haste. 

He caught sight of Sautloulai first, and 
with another bellow bore swiftly down 
upon him. The clever Indian w'aited 
until he almost touched him, and then, 
stepping coolly to one side, resumed 
ramming dow n the powder. By the time 
the bison had checked his mad onset and 
returned to the charge Sautloulai’s gun 
w as ready, and this time as he dodged he 
discharged it into his side, a little below 
the shoulder. Mortally wounded, yet 
still able to do mischief, the infuriate! 
animal, at this moment seeing Archie, 
who, having reloaded, had hastened to 
his companion’s aid, made a fierce dash 
at him, and the boy narrowly escaped 
his deadly horns. But a quick spring 
aside saved him, and the bison crashed 
into a clump of trees instead. In so 
doing he tripped and feU. Archie saw 
his opportunity, and seized it. Before 
the creatme could regain his feet another 
bullet had gained its way to his vitals. 
He strove gallantly to rise, but the weak¬ 
ness of death w'as upon him. He got as 
far as his knees, and remained there a 
few seconds, swaying from side to side, 
the blood pouring from his wounds, and 
crimson foam dripping from his mouth. 
Then, with a pitiful sound, half groan, 
half roar, he fell over, a shudder ran 
through his mighty frame, and he was 
dead. 

“ Hurrah ! Hurrah 1 Hurrah I ” shouted 
Archie, as, grasping Sautloulai’s hand, 
he danced three times round the huge 
carcase. 

“ What will father and Akaitchko say 
now ? We’ve kUled our buffalo in spite of 
them, and the five pounds are oiu's. Ours, 
Sautloulai; ourst my hearty ! and won’t 
we have a fine time making them fly I 
Just wait till we get to Fort William.” 

“ Is Sautloulai to have some of the 
money ? ” asked the Indian, shvly. 

“ Why, of course you are,” cried Archie. 
“ The buffalo is as much yours as mine. 
But come, let us run back to the camp, 
and tell them the good news.” 

Leaving the guns beside the carcase, 
the boys set off at their best pace for 
the camp, and did not take long to reach 
it. The men w'ere getting dinner ready 
w'hen they arrived, and Archie burst in 
upon them, panting out: 

“ We’ve killed a buffalo—a great big 
one I ” 

“ None of your tricks, you rogue,” said 
the frwjtor, taking his son playfidly by the 
ear. “ Are you in earnest ? ” 

“ Of course I am I ” exclaimed Archie. 
“ Ask Sautloulai.” 

Sautloulai was too much out of breath 
to say anything, but nodded his head 
vigorously, while a triumphant smile 




spread ovc-r his face. The qiiestioiis then 
pDured in thick and fast, and wlien tlie 
wliole story was told the men could 
hardly wait to eat tludr dinner, so impa¬ 
tient were they to see the bison for them¬ 
selves. 

Immediately after dinner the whole 
party took to their canoes, and paddled up 
the stream to where Archie pointe<l out 
the marks made by the bison in crrjssin", 
and led them straight to the scene of its 
death. 

“ Well done, my lads ! " exclaimed Mr. 
McKenzie when he saw’ the great crea¬ 
ture. “ buffalo it is, and a tine one 
too. I’m afraid there’s no way of my 
getting out of paying you the five potmds, 
Archie.” 

“The money’s Sautloulai's as well as 
mine, father,” spoke up Archie. “ I 
coiildn’t have killed the buffalo alone, you 
know’.” 

“As you say, laddie,” returned his 
father. “ It will be given to you in good 
time, and you can share it with tSautloulai 
in any way you like.” 

There was great rejoicing over the 
bison. He provt-d to be in excellent con¬ 
dition, and the men soon had him cut up 
into convenient pieces, and stowed a vay 
in the canoes. Then resuming thtur 
places, they made the air ring w’itli their 
joiliest songs as they swept down the 
river. 

In the course of the following afternoon 
they parsed the junction of the Slave 
River with the waters of the Great Slave 
Lake, and. pushing right out into the 
lake, succeeded in reacliing Moose-Deer 
Island before the night set in. On the 
island stood a small post of the North- 
West Fur Company, and here they’ made 
a stay of a few days to rest and refit. 
The boys’ first business w’as, of course, to 
explore the island. They found it to be 
about three miles round, wuth a hill in the 
centre, rising severa’ hundred feet in 
height, from the summit of which they 
had an outlook far and wide over the 
magnificent sheet of w’ater below them. 

“ Isn’t this grand? ” exclaimed Archie, 
seating himself upon a fiat rock, and gaz¬ 
ing around with appreciative eyes. 

Sautloulai, who had no care for the 
pictures(]ue, aud regarded a landscape 
entirely from the point of view’ of the 
liunter and trapper, had no other remark 
to make in reply than one of his guttural 
“ Ughs ! ” W'hich Archie always translated 
in the way that suited him best. 

“ But, oh ! how' lonely this place must 
be in w’inter ! ” continued Archie. “It is 
tiresome enough at Fort Chipewyan, but 
it must be ever so much worse here; ” 
and he gave a shiver as he pictured to 
himself the utter desolation of the scene. 
Then his thoughts turned from the view 
to a matter that had been much in his 
mind of late. “ Sautloulai,” he cried, 
with a suddenness that made the Indian 
start, “I’m getting tired of the fort; I 
want to see other places; not like these,” 
and he pointed contemptuously at the 
shabby little establishment below them, 
W’hich hardly deserved the name of fort, 
“ but places where there are crowds of 
people, and fine big houses, and splendid 
shops, like Montreal. Father has often 
told me about them, and I’m longing to 
go and see them. Wouldn’t you hke to 
see them too ? ” 

Sautloulai shook his head dubiously. 
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Ho was a child of the prairie. The won¬ 
ders of big cities had not much meaning 
for him. His ambition carried him no 
higher than the obtaining of a situation as 
hunter or canoeman at the fort, just like 
his father had, which would ensure him 
foo<l and shelter tlie w’hole year round. 

Archie hardly expected him to enter 
into his feelings, so he did not mind his 
silence, but went on : 

“I’m so glad father has promised to 
take us to Fort M'illiam next summer. 
He’s sure to keep his word, and if he gets 
that far, perhaps he’ll take us right on to 
Montreal. Indeed, he must do it. Mother 
and Rose want to go as much as I do, and 
we’ll join together and make him.” 

Enjoynng in sanguine expectation the 
vaguely conceived delights of such an 
expedition, Archie gave a ringing whcop, 
and nished down the hillside at a recK- 
less rate, Sautloulai following him much 
! more cautiously, and having the oppor¬ 
tunity for a sly laugh at his companion's 
exjiense when, tripping over a hidden root, 
he took a brilliant header into a blueberry 
bush, and was glad to have help in getting 
out again. A good deal shaken up, and 
somewhat put out by his tumble, Archie 
struck a more sober gait for the rest of the 
way to the fort, where the two arrived 
just in time for dinner. 

There was nothing to be shot or 
trapped on the island, and Archie w^as 
very glad when the party once more 
lamiched the’ canoes, and set out for 
Fort Providence, another of the Fur 
Company’s posts, situated on the main¬ 
land two days’ journey north-west from 
Moose-Deer Island. They had a pretty 
rough passage thither, and w’ere more 
than once compelled to run for shelter 
into the narrow channels betw’een the 
innumerable islands that dotted the lake, 
so that they did not reach their destina¬ 
tion until the morning of the third day. 

I At Fort Providence, then the farthest 
north of all the Fur Company’s estab¬ 
lishments, and a pbvee of not much more 
importance than Moose-Deer Island, a 
stay of several days was made, as Mr. 
McKenzie wished to have a pow-wow 
with the Copper Indians, in whose coun¬ 
try they were, and messengers had 
been sent out to summon them to the 
fort immediately upon the arrival of 
the expedition. On the afternoon of the 
third day the Indians appeared, and the 
following morning a conference was held 
before the gate of the fort with all duo 
solemnity. In order to make an impos¬ 
ing appearance, Mr. McKenzie and his 
I men were arrayed in their very best 
clothes, and armed to the teeth with 
guns, pistols, tomahawks, and himting- 
; knives, which they ostentatiously laid 
^ aside as soon as they took their seats. 

' The Indians likewise had on their 
bravest attire, and bore their best 
weapons, following the example of the 
j pale-faces in putting the latter away 
before taking their places. 

; Archie was much disappointed in these 
new acquaintances. They were shorter, 
slighter, uglier, and dirtier than any 
1 Indians he had ever seen before. There 
= was nothing interesting or impressive 
I about them, and when, by way of opening 
I the proceedings, they rose at the command 
I of their chief and executed their tribal 
dance, it was with great difficulty that 
' he could restrain himself from being 
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guih.v of the bad manners of laughing in 
their faces. 

The dance was after this fashion. The 
men and women formed a ring together, 
llie former holding a bone dagger betw een 
the fingers of the right hand, wdiich they 
kept extended above the head, and in coii- 
timial motion, w’hile their left hand was 
worked backwards and forwards in a 
horizontal direction. The women let 
both arms hang motionless at their sides. 
Then all set to work to jump about, and 
throw’ themselves into various absurd 
postures, meantime keeping up a hideous 
w’ailing that passed for singing, and bring¬ 
ing their heels together at every pause in 
the music as if they were having a high 
old time. 

“Is that what they call dancing?” 
exclaimed Archie, w’ith a curl of his lip. 

“ I w'onder what they’d think of a High¬ 
land fling. What do yon say, father, may 
we show them one ? ” 

“ Certainly. Arcliie, if you want to,” 
said the factor, smiling. “ They’ll think 
all the more of us if we show them some- 
tliing new in the w'ay of a dance. Who’ll 
dance it wdth you ? ” 

“Oh, Sautloulai will. He can dance, 
as well as I can,” replied Archie. “ We 
, had plenty of practice last winter.” 

I “Go ahetul, then, laddie. I'll whistle 
- for you,” returned the factor, and amid, 
the wondering expectation of the Indians 
the tw’o boys took their places in the 
middle of the circle. The factor at once 
struck up a lively tune, whistling it w ith 
the strength and purity of a flute, and the 
young dancers started off to open the eyes, 
of the aborigines. 

Both the whistling and the dancing 
were entire novelties to the red men, 
and it W’as hard to say which they admired 
the most—the w’onderful music which 
came so freely from the puckered lips of 
the big pale-faee, or the intricate evolu¬ 
tions of the graceful boys, one of wliom 
was evidently of their own kind. Their 
dull dirty countenances lit up with smiles, 
they unconsciously kept time with head 
and hand to the rhythmic movements of 
the dancers, and altogether showed such- 
unmistak ible pleasure in the performance 
that Archie was fain to modify his first 
impressions, and admit that they were 
good for something after all, if it was only 
to appreciate his dancing. 

The dance was follow’ed by a smoke alF 
round at the expense of the factor, and 
then by the speeches, which were, in brief, 
on the pale-faces’ part that they wanted 
more furs, and on the red men’s" part that 
they wanted more goods, with the result 
that each promised to do the best they 
could for the other, Mr. McKenzie exact¬ 
ing the most solemn possible undertaking 
from the chief and his follow ers to have no 
dealings with the Hudson Bay people, 
but to bring all their peltries to the North- 
West Company’s posts. 

Satisfied that his visit would have good 
effects, the factor distributed a lot of pre¬ 
sents among the tribe, making the poor 
natives happy for the nonce ; and soon 
after his party re-embarked in their 
canoes, and, bidding good-bye to Fort 
Providence, to whose lonely little garrison 
their visit had been a rare gleam of 
pleasure in the dull monotony of their 
lives, set out gaily upon the journey bad( 
to Fort Chipewyan. 

(Tq be c(mtinuid.) 
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THE VOYAGE OE THE “ BOADICEA.” 


CHAPTER XVni. 

S MAT.T. blame to the captain that he 
should envy the possession of the 
brave little fellow. There was no prouder 
man in Her Majesty’s commercial marine 
than Ben Wilson at that moment. To 
think that the little wharf rat had so soon 
justified his care for him was an intense 
gratification to the old man. 

** I’ll have him on the log articles,” 
said Bobie to the boatswain. ** Such a 
piece of work as the boat has done de¬ 
serves recognition, and your boy shall 
figure as one of the crew.” 

“Thank’ee, sir,” said Ben. 

It is a custom, and a very laudable 
one, between maritime nations that such 
rescues as the one described are recog¬ 
nised by the respective Governments, and 
the United States has never been slow to 
reward the brave fellows who relieve its 
sailor citizens in distress. 

Captain Kobie’s age-worn certificate as 
master mariner bore the indorsement of 
such an act, and he carried a handsome 
gold watch and chain from the President 
of the United States, suitably inscribed, 
that told of a like daring deed of mercy. 

It was performed under such excep¬ 
tional circumstances that the United 
States Minister at London asked the 
British Board of Trade that the reward 
might be presented in a public manner; 
but the modest hero had no desire for 
public ceremonies. 

Excusing himself on the plea that his 
vessel was booked to sail on the date set 
apart, he received the coveted token on 
the quarter-deck of his own ship—and 
what better place could be chosen for 
conferring this latter-day knighthood on 
a brave sailor ? 

There was a hfiurd job yet in store for 
the crew to get the boat on board the 
BiOadicea once more, but it was effected 
at last, and when all of them, even to the 
insensible sailor, were safe on board the 
steamer, the steward was in readiness with 
a generous measure of refreshment and a 
pannikin of soup for the famished sailors 
of the Dallm^ while “Liverpool Joe” 
was carried forward and placed in a com¬ 
fortable berth. 

“ Ben,” said Wade, after the boat had 
been secured and the Boadicea was once 
more on her course, “ 3 ’ou were going to 
rope’s-end that youngster of yours. If 

3 'Ou do, by all that’s just I’ll-” 

“ Rope’s-end me, I s’pose,” interrupted 
the boatswain, “ and I shall deserve it.” 

“ If you had seen him take that leap,” 
said Wade, “ you would have easily 
imderstood that he brought my heart in 
my mouth, as the saying is. I never 
thought to see him i^ain, and when he 
went up that barque’s fore rigging I 
wanted to cheer him.” 

“ Smartest thing I ever saw done,” 
added the mate of the Dallas^ pausing 
from the almost wolfish eagerness with 
which he drank the soup. “ As sure as I 
live to see Boston he’ll find out just how 
niuch I think of him. Is he your boy ? ” 
asked, turning to the boatswain. 

“ Yes,’ answered the old man promptly 
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and proudly; and Jim, who with charac¬ 
teristic impudence had formed part of the 
group, found the proverb that listeners 
never hear good of themselves disproved 
once more. 

As a matter of fact the boy did not at 
first miderstand that he had done any¬ 
thing remarkable, but as the knowledge 
came to him that his action was ap¬ 
proved by the men whom he loved in his 
own grateful way, he felt a sense of satis¬ 
faction, and it helped to strengthen his 
determination to prove worthy of the care 
bestowed on him. 

This was not exactly what he said to 
himself as he went forward, in obedience 
to the boatswain’s command, to change 
his clothes, though how that could be 
done, seeing that all his outfit, save and 
except his “ other shirt,” was on his body 
at the time, the boatswain did not en¬ 
lighten him. 

“ If I didn’t do the best I knowed for 
the feller as has been so awful kind to 
me, I ought to be skull-dragged,” he said, 
as he marched forward, just barely escap¬ 
ing another drenching from a sea that 
washed over the Boadwea^a bows. 

No one has been quite able to define 
what “ skull-dragging ” means in the 
boy’s vernacular, except that it implies 
the worst possible puniLliment. So Jim’s 
expression of ^atitude must remain as 
emphatic as it is untranslatable. 

Apart from the satisfaction of having 
saved the crew of the barque, Captain 
Bobie had the pleasure of knowing that 
the force of able seamen on the Boadicea 
was increased to the full extent of his 
passenger list. The Dallas men asked 
for the privilege of being allowed to work, 
and, their request being granted, “ tumed- 
to ” with a will. 

When the boatswain found time to get 
to his cabin he was met by one of the 
crew with Jim’s personal outfit in his 
hand. The Paddy Wester whom Jim 
had condescended to hire informed Ben 
that “ the duds ” were to be carried to 
the engine room and dried, while the boy 
could be foimd in the cabin, narrating the 
whole story of the rescue with boyish 
egotism to Walter. 

That little fellow had been imder a sort 
of eclipse for the past few days, the more 
showy qualities of Jim having attracted 
attention, while Walter had been content 
with making himself quietly useful to the 
captain. 

It was hardly possible to hear the 
story of Jim’s exploit without feeling in 
some measure envious of the ability his 
companion had shown ; but there was so 
little envy in Walter’s make-up that the 
feeling soon gave way, and he heartily 
congratulated the late wharf rat on the 
progress he had made on the ship. 

“ Tell yer w’at it is, Greeny,” Jim said, 
“ it’s just as Vaxlight Joe used to say, 
ven ve vos ’ard hup and couldn’t find no 
bro-wn to buy a bit of grub with—sez he, 
* Fortune knocks at every man’s door,’ 
sez he; and then ve’d sit down and cal- 
kerlate ’ow long it vould be before ve’d 
be grown hup big enough for Fortune to 
remember us, or ’ow ve could get a door. 


so that she could knock at it, or vether ve 
could ’old out long enough to be hable to 
hopen the door ven she come. 

“ Ven ve couldn’t muster fo’pence to 
pay for a bed and vould camp hout in a 
hold ’ogs’ead, Joe vould put hup the ’ead 
so that it vould represent a door, and give 
’er all the chance She wanted. The ti¬ 
niest part of it is that Fortune never 
came.” 

“Oh, Jim, didn’t you have a hard 
life ? ” 

“ Bather,” said Jim, emphatically; 
“ but there vos lots of fim in it sometimes. 
As long as ve could keep hout of the ’ands 
of the bobbies and the vork’us ve vos hall 
right. You see,” continued Jim, “vehad 
no large famiHes depending hon us, and 
as the perfessor used to say, ‘ ven our ’ats 
vos on, our ’ouses vos thatched.’ ” 

“ Who was the professor, Jim ? ” 

“ A hold feller as vos broken down or 
broken hup, I don’t know vich. Ven ve 
vos in funds ve’d give him a few coppers 
to teach us ’ow to read, only ve ’ad to get 
the lesson from him first He vos chock 
full 4)f leamin’, too, and ven he vos ’alf 
seas over vould give us Latin and Greek 
and Dutch, and all the rest of the dead 
langvidges, just as though they vos allhalive 
and kicking. Vonce he offered to learn 
us Latin, but Vaxlight Joe says, says he : 
‘It’s too hexpensive in Liverpool.’ He 
vanted double price for Latin. Ve paid 
him ’alf-a-pint—three ’a’pence, you know 
—for the lessons in English, and he’d sit 
down and recite poetry by the yard, and 
sing—my heye ! ’ow he vould sing ‘ Hall 
in the Downs,’ and ‘ The Bay of Biscay,’ 
till yer ’air vould stand on hend; and he’d 
tell yams, too, like a book.” 

“Can you read now, Jim?” asked 
Walter. 

“ Can I read! I should say so, my boy. 
Listen.” 

He took up a copy of the “ Livei'pool 
Courier ” and began reading: 

“ If this should meet the heye of Joseph 
Watt, formerly of Teigmnouth, in the 
county of Devon, who was last ’card from 
on board of the barque Bnceniaur, from 
Liverpool for Sierra Leone, in 187-, he is 
heamestly rekvested to communicate 
vith Messrs. Legis and Regis, 79 Chancery 
Lane, London, e.c., where he vill ’ear of 
something to his hadvantage. A reward 
vUl be paid for hinformation of his v’ere- 
abouts or satisfactory proof of ’is death.” 

“ There I ” said Jim, tri^phantly lay¬ 
ing down the paper; “ ain’t that purty 
good proof of my eddication ? They 
used to call me Jimmy Vatt, for vant of a 
better name, I s’pose. It vos the name 
of a man as hinveuted-” 

He stopped short, for the boatswain 
stood in the open door of the<<;abin. The 
old man’s face was deadly pale, and for a 
moment Jim thought that he had angered 
him. 

“ Bead that again, Jim,” he said 
hoarsely. 

Jim was startled, but soon took up the 
paper and read the notice once more; the 
old man following every word with the 
utmost eagerness. 

“ Joseph Watt, late of Teignmouth, m the 
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county of Devon,” lie repeated with white 
lips. “Give me the paper, Jim.” He 
took the “ Courier ” from the boy’s hand. 

“ Will hear of somethin*^ to his n^lvanta^je, 
will he ? He’d hear of somethin" f^'^atly 
to his disa<lvantaj'e if he’s the man I 
think he is, and I could get hold of him,” 
he muttered hoarsely. 

“ Did you know him, sir? ” asked Jim, 
who was the first to recover his breath, 
for the boys w'crc astonished at the old 
miui’s agitation. 

“Never saw him in my life, boy. But 
there was a Joseph Watt as married my 
darter, and left her and her child to starve 
and die in tlie streets of Liveqiool, while 
he went to Sierra Leone. He came from 
South Devon. If lie isn’t dead he ought 
to be. Will hear of something to his 
advantage, will he ? Perhaps it’s some 
good luck come to him, like it does, some¬ 
how, to most rogues ; and perhaps it has 
come to him now when he can’t enjoy it.” 

“ Why did you say your name was 
Watt ? ” ho asked sharply of Jim. 

“ Didn’t you tell mo you never had a 
second name ? ” 

“ Never did, as I knows on,” said Jim, 
doggedly. “ Somebody called me Jimmy 
Watt vonce, and the perfossor axed if 
I’d been meddling with Betty Hoskins’s 
tea-kettle. He said there vos a feller of 
the name vonce iis hinvented steam 
engines, and tliero vos a steamer of the 
Red Bull line as vos called the same name, 
besides a steam frigate in the Navy.” 

“ Perhaps your name is Watt,” said 
Walter, sagely. “You must have had a 
second name, you know, and perhaps if 
you ever found your father, who mightn’t 
be dead, it would be to your advantage.” 

“ P’raps it vould,” said Jim, carelessly. 

“ Meanvile, has my name’s Jim, and not 
Jos(‘ph, and as I never vos further than 
Varington out of Liverpool, and don’t ' 
know nothing of Teignmouth, in the 
comity of Devon, I ain’t going to hear | 
nothing to my had vantage. Fortune ’as i 
knocked at my door halready, ven I tum¬ 
bled on my feet haboard of this blessed 
ship, and I don’t vant no better parent 
than Mr. Vilson here.” 

“ Thank’ee, Jim,” said Ben, taking the 
boy’s hand in his own. “ I’ll stand by 
you, my lad, as long as I live.” 

“ And that’s more than my father ever 
did,” said Jim. “ But p’raps he’s dead. 

I remember vonce the hold perfessor a- 
saying, solemn-like—he’d be awful glum, 
sometimes—‘ Kids,’ says he, ‘ ven yer 
father and yer mother forsakes yer, who | 
then vill take yer hup ? ’ and Vaxlight | 
Joe, he says, that ho thought the p’lice- 
man vould, if ho got the chance. That 
vorn’t the hanswer, but it made the per¬ 
fessor laugh.” 

“ Yoiur name is Jim Wilson for the 
future,” said the boatswain to the boy. 

“ WTien I get to Boston I’ll write to them 
lawyers and find out if they have heard of 
Joseph Watt. I’d like to meet the man as 
left my Amy to starve and die! ” 


CHAPTER xrx. 

The Boadicea still continued to en¬ 
counter rough weather for several days, 
never quite reaching the severity of the 
hurricane, but getting so near it that, as 
Wade said, it was a good imitation. 
Meanwhile “Liverpool Joe” had been 


comfortably fixed in a spare room, and 
attended to as well as the circumstances 
would admit. He recovered from the 
swoon after a long rest, but it was evident 
I that the exposure had been too much for 
I him. Ho was “off his head,” as the 
: carpenter expressed it, and it was quite 
' within the probabilities that he would 
remain so until they got to Boston. 

It was at midnight on tho second day 
I after tho wreck of the Dallas had been 
' sighted, and Robio had just gone below, 

I after tho watch had been changed, to get 
a few hours’ much needed rest. Ho was 
still suffering from his injuries, but had 
resolutely battled against tho pain. In 
fax*t, he hatl no time to be sick, and so 
kept up with a fortitude comprehensible 
only by those who feel the full measure of 
responsibility. 

The weather was severe, but not ex¬ 
ceptionally so; the glass showed signs 
of fairer weather on the morrow, and 
Robie, as he took off his wet clothing, 
contemplated the chances of a good night’s 
rest with peculiar satisfaction. The 
I Boadicea was still plunging and rolling, 
and shaking with the irritating whirr of 
the broken propeller, but Robie was too 
fatigued to notice even that. He let the 
steward *pull off his boots, for his hand 
was yet very sore, and took up the cup of 
hot coffee and raised it to his lips. 

At that moment a heavy sea broke over 
I the bows of the vessel, the shock throw¬ 
ing both captain and steward to the fioor 
and drenching the latter with the coffee, 
fortunately not too hot. 

Robie was not given to laughter much, 
but the spectacle of the stew’ard’s face as 
it showed the brown stain of the coffee 
was too much for him. The laughter was 
interrupted by three sharp w’histles from 
the bridge. 

Robie started for the companion w’ay, 
heedless of his bare feet, and reached the 
deck as some of the men on the watch 
were dragging one of their number from 
under one of tlie boats. 

He was evidently very badly hurt, 
although the extent of his injuries could 
only be guessed at. Under the fitful 
light of the lantern it could be seen that 
the right leg hung helpless from tho thigh, 
and it evidently was broken. 

By direction of the captain the injured 
man w’as brought down to the saloon and 
laid on one of the broad settees. Ho was 
a fine-looking fellow*, and one of the few* 
good sailors of the Boadicca's original 
crew*. He was brave, too, for during the 
w’hole of the necessarily painful hauling 
about he uttered no sound of complaint, 
save a groan that was forced from his lips 
in the great extremity of pain. 

It was a hard matter to strip him, but 
at length tlie heavy sea-boots and the oil¬ 
skin clothing w'ere removed, and the w*et 
upper garments replaced by dry ones. 
Then the captain set himself to w’ork to 
discover tlie injuries, and foimd they 
consisted of a compound fracture of the 
thigh. He sent for splints and bandages 
and began liis task of setting the broken 
limb. 

“ I won’t hurt you more than I can help, 
my man,” said Robie; “ so brace up and 
keep up your pluck as well as you can.” 

“I know you’ll do the best you can, 
captain,” said the sufferer, faintly, **and 
I’ll try to help you.” 

“That’s right,” said Robie, cheerfully. 


“ Why, I broke my leg here below the 
knee and had a big job sotting it, but I 
got over it all right. So will you.” 

He pulled out the leg straight, and then, 
having got the patient in a proper position, 
set it, as well as he knew how, by a careful 
comparison with the other leg. Unfortu¬ 
nately the broken limb had begun to swell 
greatly, and there was a wound, through 
w hich the firactured and partly splintered 
bone had penetrated. 

It was done, however, and the patient 
had stood it right manfully. Under the 
influence of ether, and with the con¬ 
veniences of a hospital, exercised by 
competent surgeons, this setting of a 
compound fracture of tho thigh would 
resolve itself into an ordinary piece of 
medical w’ork. 

Here the operation w as performed in 
the midst of a howling gale, with a 
moimtainous sea running, the ship occa¬ 
sionally lurching and rolling suflicienfc 
to send patient, physician, steward, and 
helpers alike in one promiscuous heap. 
The vessel had been flowed to fall off 
her course a few points, so as to secure as 
comfortable motion as possible, but the 
best was exceptionally bad. And the 
w'ork was done by the dim light of the 
cabin lamp swinging at all angles, and 
w ith only the experience of an old sailor 
to take the place of a skilful surgeon. 

That it was done, and done successfully, 
we may anticipate, by noting that im¬ 
mediately on arrival in Boston a rigid 
examination was ordered by the captain. 
The professional surgeon complimented 
the captain highly, and decided that there 
W’as no case for the hospital, if the man 
desired to go to Liverpool, and he did. 
We will still further anticipate by stating 
that the chief surgeon of the Liverpool 
hospital, on examination, declared the 
man’s leg as ably set and as being in the 
best condition possible after such an 
injmy; and took occasion to congratulate 
Robie on his surgical skill and hia hu¬ 
manity and kindness. The latter quality, 
as we have seen, was never lacking. 

The job done, the man was taken to a 
state-room near the captain’s, and every¬ 
thing being made secure against accident, 
both patient and physician went to their 
much needed rest. 

Fortunately the weather conditions 
grew’ rapidly brighter. The accident had 
occiured to one of the most popular 
members of the forecastle end of the ship, 
and it was with considerable relief that 
tho men learned that the patient was 
doing well. 

“ Liverpool Joe,” hourever, was hurt 
past all surgery or medical skiU. 
Strangely enough, no one seemed to 
know him. The first mate and captain 
of the Dalhjs had been drowned, and no 
one of the others knew imder what name 
he had shipped. “ Liverpool Joe ” he 
was to them, and was likely to remain so 
until he recovered his senses. 

The other members of the crew, with 
one exception, w^ere Americans. The 
exception, a Finn, could speak English, 
and was a smart seaman and a favourite 
with his companions. “ Liverpool Joe ” 
had been an exceptionally reticent or 
surly man, and personal confidences were 
not likely to bloom under such conditions, 
even in the forecastle of a sailing ship. 

The boys were improving daily. Jim’s 
special delight was in exhibitions of 





lunateur aearaanship, and he managed to 
seize every decent pretext for going aloft 
without being in the way of others. He 
had also solved the mystery of boxing the 
compass, and had conveyed the instruction 
to Walter, who, while enjoying the fun of 
seeing Jim’s agility aloft, never seemed to 
manifest any desire to imitate him. 

While Jim was thus engaged in trying 
his ’prentice hand at practical seaman¬ 
ship, Walter was as much interested in 
the theory. With Captain Robie’s help 
he had learned sufficient of the mysteries 
of navigation to know something of what 
was done to determine tlie ship’s position, 
and watched the daily observations with 
a keen interest and an intelligence that 
made him an apt scholar. 

It was a sight to see the little fellow in 
the chart room, under Captain Robie’s 
instruction, diving into the mysteries of 
the Nautical Almanack and Epitome, and 
figuring out deviations and variations and 
all the etceteras that make up the puzzles 
of navigation to the non-nautical mind. 

He was not quite as egotistic as Jim, 
but there was a firm resolve in liis mind 
to be ahead of his companion in one 
branch of the work, at least. He took a 
lively interest in the captain’s signal- 
book, and had become pretty well ac- 
•iuaintbd with the international code. 

There came a time when the know¬ 
ledge was of use to him. The occasion 
was a piece of good fortune to Captain 
Robie and the officers and crew of the 
Boadicea^ whose seamanship and pluck 
were soon to be put to a crucial test. 

It was on the second day after the 
surgical operation in the saloon. The 
wind hod decreased in violence, but had 
left a heavy, tumbling sea that made 
things very uncomfortable. The Boa^ 
dicea was “ tlireshing around,” making a 
very large number of miles for the 
engineer but ven,*^ few for the captain— 
the previous day having shown that the 
engines had made 315 miles, while the 
ship's run counted only 67—when the 
look-out reported a steamer which seemed 
to be in a far worse condition than the 
freighter. 

Captain Robie carefully examined the 
ship through a glass. She seemed to be 
at least twelve miles ofl', and even at that 
distance signals of distress were seen fly¬ 
ing. 

The Boadicea'8 course was at once 
altered to bring her near to tlie stranger, 
and every glass in the ship was levelled 
at her to read the signals. 

Walter, who had become possessed of 
an extra pair of marine glasses, had the 
honour of reading the first signals. They 
were within fom or five miles of the dis¬ 
abled vessel, a large passenger ship, 
M'lien Walter hailed the captain with: 

“ I can sec ‘ N C,’ sir.” 

“ As much as I can do to see it myself,” 
nvutored Robie. “Tluit’s what it is, 
liio.igh. Now tell me what is flying at 
her gall.” 

‘ 1) S Q G,’ sir.” 

” Do you see anything else ? ” 

‘•Three black balls at the foremast 
head.” 

“ Good ! ” said Robie. Ho ordered the 
quanermaster to hoist the pennant in i 
answer to the appeal of the steamer, 1 
and wliilc watching sharply for further I 
messages found time to (luestion the i 
boy: ■ : 
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I “ Now, Walter, tell me what those 
signals mean.” 

*“ N C ’ means * In distress; want 
assistance ’; * D S Q G,’ ‘ Have broken 
my shaft; ’ and the three black balls 
signify that the vessel is immanage- 
able.” 

“ Bravo I ” exclaimed Robie. “ You shall 
be my signal lieutenant. Look, ‘ N C ’ 
is coming down, and there is another 
signal going up on the mainmast.” j 

“ ‘ K R L,’ sir,” said Walter, anticipating ! 
thequestion, “anditmeans, “ Will you take I 
me in tow ? ’ ” j 

“ Answer ‘ C ’ on the main, quarter¬ 
master,” said the captain. 

“ That means ‘ Yes,’ ” said the boy. 

“Quite right. Now then, what’s the 
trouble ? ” 

“ ‘ D C Q G,’ sir,” said the boy, who 
was compelled this time to look in the 
book. It means, * Send boat with haw- 
I ser.’ ” 

I By this time the Boadicea had come 
i up to the disabled passenger steamer, 
j which was rolling in the trough of the sea, 

I literally at the mercy of the wind and 
I waves. 

I One can easily understand that the ap- 
I pearance of the Boadicea was greeted by 
the captain, crew, and hundreds of passen¬ 
gers with satisfaction. The steamer 
proved to be the Lyonnais^ a finely-fitted 
vessel of over 6,000 tons, bound from New 
Y"ork to Havre. 

I Although Captain Robie had said 
“Yes ” in answer to the request of the 
captain of the Lyonnais^ he knew the 
imprudence of a divided command. If 
he undertook to tow the Lyonnais into 
port he must be in a position to command 
both vessels. 

Fortunately in Captain Lamoreaux he 
I found a sailor quite capable of apprecia¬ 
ting his reasons for such conditions, and 
the requirement was promptly complied 
with. Not the less fortunate was it that 
Captain Lamoreaux spoke excellent En¬ 
glish, so that there was no fear of orders 
l^ing misunderstood. 

When these preliminaries had been 
settled, a boat dropped from the Lyonna is 
made its way over the rough seas that 
divided the two ships; and after great 
difficulty succeeded in taking the ends of ' 
a five-inch hawser back to the disabled 
steamer. 

Jim, who stood by the boatswain, 
watched the hawser coiled into the boat 
with undisguised admiration. It w'as 
made of steel rods or strands woven into 
a rope, and was five inches roimd. 

“That’s strong enough to tow any¬ 
thing,” lie said, in his old confident 
way. 

“ Hold on a bit,” said Ben grimly. 

I “ I’d sooner trust to honest hemp any 
day.” 

The hawser was taken aft. One end of 
it was secured around tlie massive bitts 
and the jigger, or fourth mast, of tlie 
Boadicea, and great care taken, by “ par¬ 
celling ” or sheathing around the bitts 
with mats, and around the mast with 
wood, witli plenty of grease and oil, that 
it should not chafe with the intense friction 
likely to result. 

Meanwliilc the other end of the hawser 
had been fastened to tlic bitts of tlie 
Lyonnais in the same manner; and after 
two hours of hard work, during which 
' the French steamer rolled heavily and 


helplessly in the sea, the hawser, properly 
fastened, connected both ships. 

It seems such a simple thing to lands¬ 
men to fasten a rope to either ship, but 
although the utmost haste was made it 
took oil the time mentioned to secure 
the vessels properly. 

“ Now’, Walter,” said Captain Robie, 
“ I want you to act as messenger. Be 
alive, now. Tell Mr. McLeod, the engi¬ 
neer, that I want to see him.” 

The boy departed on his errand, and in 
a minute or two the engineer appeared. 

“Mr. McLeod,” said the skipper, “I 
want you to go as slowly as possible, and 
very gradually to work the engines up. 
Just a revolution or two ahead, when I 
give the start, so that w'e shall have as 
little strain as possible.” 

McLeod, who was fully of the captain’s 
mind, followed these directions implicitly, 
and the Boadicea steamed ahead, slowly 
tautening the massive hawser till it was 
lifted out of the w ater. 

Then the engines w-ere slow-ed down to 
the point of almost absolute rest, and the 
order was given to go ahead as slowly as 
had been agreed. 

A few' minutes of this work, and the 
steel rope began to straighten out its 
serpentine length; at one end a huge 
mass of 5,000 tons burthen, utterly help¬ 
less dead w eight, and the other in full 
command and straining as if impatient of 
this tie that bound her to her helpless com¬ 
panion. 

As the passengers on iho Lyonnais saw 
the hawser straighten they gave a hearty 
cheer, and the crew of the Boadicea felt 
inclined to join them as the strain was felt, 
and the Lyonnais, slowly yielding to the 
impulse of the towing boat, began to get 
her steerage w'ay. The helpless rolling 
gave place to a steadier motion, that added 
greatly to the comfort of the people on 
board, and all bade fair for a safe convoy 
to port. 

But scarcely had the Boadicea gathered 
way, and fairly begun to feel the strain, 
when the great steel haw’ser parted as if 
it had been made of packthread. The 
end nearest the Lyonnais w-rithed for a 
moment in the air, like a snake, and then 
fell into the w'ater, as the helpless steamer, 
once more losing her steerage way, fell 
off again into the trough of the sea. 

So the work had to be done over again, 
and over the stormy sea, for the wind liad 
begun to freshen, came the boat of the 
Lyonnais, with its second mate and two 
seamen, bearing the end of another steel 
liawser from their own ship. Again the 
work of securing the two vessels had to 
be gone over, this time w’ith the Boadicea 
rolling almost as violently as her helpless 
mate. 

But it is done, after two hours of hard 
labour, and again the order is given to start 
slowly. 

With what intense anxiety docs every 
one on board both vessels watch the 
gradually increasing strain I Slowly the 
engines of the Boadicea revolve; so 
slowly tlint the passengers of the 
Lyonnais are inclined to think that she 
is making no effort to move. 

At last, with a thankfulness almost too 
deep for words, the strain of the liawscr 
is again distinctly felt. How it grips on 
the bitts, and stiains at tlie stout steel 
jigger mast around which it is secured, 
and, again, how each grip and strain seem 
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to be repeated in tlie nor\’os of every 
witness of the scene, and especially of the 
Boadirrn's captain and otlicers ! 

^J’liey watch with intense anxiety, as the 
stout Fn^disli ship forges slowly aht'ad. 

“ Hnrrali! ” [ 

Tlie liawser holds the strain ; the head j 
of tlio French steamer comes slowly 
round—a half point; a point! Every- j 
ono watclies the liawser now on the tow, 
and all ready to congratulate themselves I 
that all is right at last. 

\Vith a crack like a pistol-shot the 
hawser parts, this time close to the Boadi- 
vr>i, and there is a wicked mass of steel 
curling and writhing dangerously near her 
stern. If the parted hawser gets foul of 
tlie propt-ller both vessids are helpless, and 
may fall foul of and destroy each other. 

13ut lliere is a true seaman astern, who 
is quick to see the danger and prompt to 
act. The hawser is promptly unfastened 
from tlu' Boiidiccd, and finds its way i 
overboard, where it can do no damage, ' 
and onci* more the Boadirea steams 
alongside of the helpless French vessel, I 
and Captains Hobie and Lamoreaux hold j 
an important consultation. 

The hawser w’hich has parted is the 
only one which the Frenchman can mus- 
ter. The Boadicea must supply the rope, 
if one is to be had, and Boatswain Ben | 
comes to the rescue with a suggestion that 
the stout 11-inch manilla hawser will bear 
the strain bettor than the steel ropes can. 

Ben is hardly displeased at the failure 
of the steel ropes. He honestly believes 
in hemp, and the captain is quite of his 
opinion. 


Again the boat of the Lyonnais is 
alongside and th(3 hawser is being hauled. 

It idark now. Four hours of hard 
work lia\e left the ships in worse case 
than ever before. The Frenchmen are 
getting excited. They tug and strain at 
the hawser as if their lives depend on 
getting it into their boat. The hawser 
olf the deck of the British steamer as 
if it were being pulled away by the other 
ship. 

“ ’Vast heaving ! ” roars Wade. “ Haul 
in that rope slowly, or you’ll liave it afoul 
of our propeller ! ” 

The warning came too late. The rope 
had already fouled the propeller, and 
Wade, with instant decision, cuts it, and 
thus averts the danger, at the same time 
calling for the engines to be stoi)ped. 

When all is declared clear the weari¬ 
some work has again to begin. And so 
through the darkness of the night, the 
wind rising steadily, with every prospect 
of a rough experience to follow, the task 
of connecting the ships went on. 

It was nearly midnight when the w’ork 
was finally accomplished, and with a 
beating heart Robie put the telegraph at 
“ Slowly ahead ” once more. 

Now the stout manilla hawser is taut; 
now it begins to strain, as the Boadicea 
once more plunges ahead through the 
darkness of the night. Anxious eyes, 
peering by the light of lanterns, w’atch the 
stout strands heave and stretch; anxious 
ears hear its “grip” and wrench as the mast 
and even the sturdy bitts seem to yield 
to that sturdy mass of 5,000 tons behind, 
and for every strain of that hawser there 


' is a corresponding strain on the nerves 
I and muscles of the vigilant skipper on the 
I bridge, w ho, with hand on the telegraph 
I and his eyes and ears open for the least 
' sight or 80 i:nd, notes w ith a thankfulness 
' too deep for W’ords, that grass is stronger 
than steel and that the manilla rope is 
' doing its duty bravely. 

The wind has still freshened; there is 
a heavy sea, and the Boadicea rolls 
heavily, shipping huge masses of water 
j but resolutely grinding at her task. 

I Behind her towers the Lyonnais^ drier, 
rolling heavily, but out of reach of the 
great seas that sw eep on and plunge over 
her rescuer. 

WIio can tell the story of that middle 
watch ? It is worthy of an epic — the 
grand exhibition of pluck and resourceful 
seamanship given during that night. One 
can but faintly imagine the constant 
strain and anxiety ; the tugging of that 
stout hawser, as it dips now and again in 
j the water, and is raised, glittering with 
i phosphorescent light, and seems to hold 
I the two ships by a line of fire ! 

I Then there is the ever-present fear that 
I it may part. One moment then of irre- 
! solution or absence of mind, and the huge 
' bulk in tow' might leap upon the Boadicea , 
and both vessels, in the dreadful impact, 
go to the bottom. 

At daybreak the weather moderated ; 
the wind died down to a gentle breeze— 
not altogether to Captain Robie's satis¬ 
faction, for there w’as a chance of a fog, 
even more to be dreaded than a gale ^ 
wind. 

iTo be conlihued.) 


THE ORCHID SEEKERS: 

A STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL IN BORNEO. 

By Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 


W HEN the Dyaks had swept by, eager ' 
and clamorous as a pack of wolves, , 
Hertz slow ly raised himself amongst the [ 
wounded and killed lying thick around. | 
He saw Jack’s chest heave in an attempt 
to rise, but Bounce lay across him. Harry 
lay still. Li-dah was sobbing, bowed over 
Wo-Sing, who still grasped her arm 
firmly. 

Malays and Dyaks, forced from the 
path by the rush of fight, came crashing j 
through the brushwood with burning, 
savage faces, and hurried to overtake 
the pursuers. None of them heeded the 
fallen. 

“ Ach ! de shkellums, de slikellums ! ” 
the Collector muttered, passing his hands 
over his eyes and head. a 

looinp so big ash a hen’s egg. Vhat a 
blow* de fellow gave me ! ” 

“Is that you, Mr. Hertz?” Jack : 
gasped faintly, too weak to throw' off the 
weight that held him down. ] 

Th(‘Collector rose painfully. “ You nre 
hurt, too, Yack ? ” he said, approaching. , 
“ Vhy, Bounce ! Vhat sheer, man ? — | 
shpeak! ” There was no reply. He I 
raised the sailor tenderly and sorrow- I 
fully. A groan burst from the poor ftd- I 
low’s lips. " Ai'h ! he ish nodt dead!” ; 
He laid the sailor down, and helped Jack ; 


chapter XXXI.—THE INEVITABLE, 
to sit up. Blood trickled from the youth’s 
hair, down his face. 

“ Do you see Harry, Mr. Hertz ? ” he 
murmured. “ Oh, look for him ! ” 

The Collector glanced around, and saw 
the motionless form. He knelt beside it. 
Jack struggled to his feet, and approached, 
staggering. “ Oh ! he’s killed 1 ” he 
moaned. 

Hertz tore open the youth’s shirt. 
“ AY in, nein! He lives, t’ank Gott! 
My brandy ! Wo-Sing has idt. Vhere 
ish he ? ” 

“ Here, sir,” said a low x'oice, with a 
half sob. 

“ Ach I Li-dah 1 Ish he dead ? ” 

“ No, sir; but he bleeds—I fear he will 
bleed to death.” 

“ Slitop idt if you gan. I vill see to 
him soon.” He took the flask from the 
China “boy’s” knapsack, and poured a 
few drops of the spirit betw'een Harry’s 
lips. The youth opened his eyes, staring 
vaguely, without recognition. 

“ I’m afraid he’s hurt much worse than 
I !” murmured Jack, “ will he die ? ” 

“ I don’t dink so. He’s got a cut onde 
head, und lie’s dazed. Vhat’s de matter 
mit you ? ” 

“ My left arm’s useless, and my head’s 
hurt. Never mind me.” 


But Hertz examined him, passing a 
hand down the damaged arm. “ Ach !— 
broken 1—dat’s bad ! Ash for de broken 
head, you’ll soon get ofer dat. Sit down 
und be patient. Dink yourself lucky 
most of dose fellow's fought mit clubbed 
muskets und nodt bayonets. A bruise or 
a break gan shenerally be mended ; bullets 
und bayonets go deep.” 

He examined Harry, finding several 
severe contusions besides the cot on the 
head. The youth regained consciousness 
slowdy. 

“He vill soon be besser,” the Collector 
remarked, and turned to Bounce, who had 
opened his eyes. Whilst he bent over 
him, Boy came up, furious, with a bloody 
parang in his hand. He, also, had been 
knocked over, but early in the struggle. 

“ Nyait dead, Tuans / ” he cried. “ Si 
Buntak same.” 

“ Dat’s bad ! Poor fellow's ! Budt 
dey’re past help.” 

“ Orang Kina all die 1 ” 

“Vhen deir time gomes. See to Wo- 
Sing. Shtop de bleeding, if you gan.” 
Hertz forced the mouth of the flask be¬ 
tween the sailor’s teeth. The poor fellow 
moved his head. 

“ I’m done for! ” he gasped. 

“ Don’t sav dat—drink ! ” But Hertz 
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saw a discoloured froth about his lips, and 
feared the worst. “ Vhere are you hurt ? ’ 
he asked. 

“ Shot slap th—through the lungs,” 
was the faint answer. “ Don’t bother— 
it’s no good. I’ve seen—more than one—” 
A pause. Then, “ I’d like to know about 
the young gen’le-” A fit of cough¬ 

ing stopped his utterance. Hertz knew 
now that the poor fellow had correctly 
described his hurt. 

“Dey are bot* vounded, budt nodt 
dangerously,” he answered. 

“That’s a—good job.” 

Jack rose, though every movement 
caused him intense pain, and approached 
the old sailor, whose eyes brightened. 

“ He’s dying,” Hertz whispered. 

Bounce heard. “ I reck’n I am,” he 
murmured. “ You’U tell—’em at Dray- 
thorpe—Master Jack? ” 

“ Yes, Bounce.” 

“You’ll see as—the old woman—has 
my money ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ That’s all—I reck’-” the exertion of 

speaking brought on another fit of cough¬ 
ing. “ I told—Mr. Rider—I’d take you— 
blue awkard—I can’t,” he went on. 

“Nefer mind dat, my poor fellow,” 
Hertz interrupted. “ Don’t dink of 
vorldtly dings now.” 

“ Let me say—my say. I’ve thought 
— sometimes — as you didn't — believe 
about the awkard. I did see it—on the 
word of a—dying man.” 

“Yes—yes. Ve know you saw idt.” 

“Then that’s—all right.” Another 
pause. “ Theer’s that pirate yarn—I 
never told you—aboard the Mary Anne, 
I can’t now—but it’s true.” 

“ Bounce, my poor fellow,” said Hertz, 
Tory, very gently, “ don’t dink of dose 
dings. Make your peace mit Gott.” 

“Ay, ay, skipper—I ain’t afeard. I 
reek’ll it’d be almost too late—now—to bo 
prayin’—if I’d never prayed afore. Just 
put summat under me head.” 

Hertz took one of the bundles with 
which the ground was strewn—dropped 
by the flying Chinese—and put it under 
his head for a pillow ; then gently pressed 
the dying man’s hand, and turned sorrow¬ 
fully away. Harry was sitting up. with 
his back against a rock; and the Collector 
approached Wo-Sing. 

“ Veil. Boy, vhat ish idt ? ” 

“Bullet in shoulder, Tuan, Him get 
out, he well soon.” 

But something more than the bullet 
was troubling Wo-Sing. Perfectly con¬ 
scious throughout the struggle, he had 
seen his friends fall one after another 
whilst striving to save Li-dah, who, until 
the last moment almost, had actually led 
those who had struck them down. The 
Collector appeared to divine his thoughts. 

“ Dey vere her people,” he said. “ She 
ish a brave girl, und every brave man 
respects her.” 

Wo-Sing smiled. Hertz had lifted a 
heavy weight from his mind. Li-dah 
burst into tears. Hertz turned away. 
Tie could do nothing for Wo-Sing; he 
could not extract the bullet. He set 
Jack’s arm, with difficulty, in the absence 
of appliances. Meanwhile Boy brought 
water and bathed the youths’ heads. 
The Collector, approaching Bounce as 
soon as he was at liberty, found that the 
sailor had passed away. 

“ Our poor comrade ish gone,” he said. 


“ He has reached his last port. He vas a 
goodt man. Yack. Poor old Bounce 1 ” 

“ Poor fellow ! ” the youths miurmured 
together. 

The Dyaks began to straggle back, each 
with a bleeding head, or more, slung to 
his w'aist-belt; those who had not yet se¬ 
cured a trophy would not return whilst 
a Chinaman survived, for the most 
peremptory orders. Among them came 
“ The Dandy,” too severely wounded to 
continue the piursuit. The Tumanggong^ 
who had been overthrown with Si Loyo, 
was also alive and likely to recover. 

Boy and his surviving men constructed 
rude stretchers of bamboo, one for poor 
Boimce, and all the wounded set out for 
Bau. It was a sad march. The youths 
walked part of the W’ay, but, feeling faint, j 
were borne on stretchers. In this manner | 
most of the wounded reached the Chinese j 
town, including Wo-Sing, by whose side 
walked Li-dah, pale, dishevelled, and with 
eyes cast down. At Bau they found the 
boats, and at once embarked for Kuching, 
w’here the youths arrived late at night, 
worn out and very ill. Symptoms of 
fever had already manifested themselves. 
Nevertheless, they insisted on going to 
the churchyard the next morning to see 
the last of their old comrade. Poor 
Bounce! His grumbling w'as forgotten | 
now. Only his gallant deeds were remem¬ 
bered. ! 

The youths returned to the Mission- j 
house much worse. The fever w’as not a I 
surprise to Hertz. Ho had feared the ' 
effect of that awfiil night in the phos- ■ 
phoric forest more than their hurts. 
Doubtless the disease w'as aggravated bj' * 
the latter, but its symptoms were those of i 
the ordinary jungle fever—intense head- i 
ache, pains in the joints, and a disincli- ' 
nation or inability to move. Hertz was ' 
very anxious about them, for the fever 
is sometimes fatal to persons not acclima- | 
tised. Fortunately, however, the Bishop’s 
stock of quinine had escaped the almost 
general destruction, and the stores of the ^ 
Sir James Brooke could be drawm upon • 
to alleviate the suffering of the scores of ■ 
poor fellows in the temporary hospital. I 
Many wounded lay in the Mission-house, I 
not Malays and Dyaks only, but China¬ 
men—rebels. Here Wo-Sing had the bullet 
extracted from his shoulder. All were 
under the care of the Bishop of Labuan, 
who was skilled in medical and surgical 
science. 

Hertz seldom left the youths until 
all danger w’as over. Boy and his 
Malays ransacked the jimgle for fruit, 
trapped game, and caught fish, wffiich 
they brought to the Mission-house for 
the young Ttians, The Rajah and his j 
officers also were most attentive. Even 
the wounded Si Loyo called to bid them j 
“ good-bye ” before returning to his 
“ house ” at Sepuk. Few hours passed 
without some friend looking in. 

One day Harry said to Mr. Morriman, 
who was sitting beside him: “ The 

morning w’e came you mentioned the 
loss of your arm. You said you cut it ! 
off yourself. I’ve thought about that a ! 
good deal.” j 

“ Have yo\i ? ” Mr. Merriman re¬ 
joined, and passed the matter by. ' 

But Harry persisted. “ I don’t know 
if I ought to ask you to tell me how it 
happened ?” 

Mr. Merriman smiled. “ It was a 


simple thing. I had to choose between 
losing my arm and losing my life.” 

Harry sat up, showing deeper interest. 
Mr. ^lerriman smiled again and re¬ 
sumed : 

“ I had a fight with some Malay rebels. 
They burnt the fort I was in charge of, 
and woimded me in the arm. I was in 
the jungle, with only a few natives, 
hurrying towards Kuching. I found my 
arm mortifying, so I sharpened a parang^ 
and cut it off.” 

That w’as all! Mr. Merriman had 
nothing more to say about the matter, 
and he did not seem to understand that 
anything more could be said. 

Jack bore his confinement very im¬ 
patiently. He was continually talking 
about the “ blue ” orchid, and planning 
another visit to the beautiful vale of Bidi. 
Hertz said very little until the youths 
were convalescent, as he did not wish 
disappointment to retard their recovery. 
But when the fever had passed, and the 
wounds were healed, he spoke: 

“ I am going to Sirambau for de 
orchids to-morrow,” he said. 

“ I am jolly glad to hear that,” cried 
Jack, joyously. “ I’m tired of doing 
nothing, and I think I’m fit.” 

“ Acii! I’m going mitout you.” 

“ Without me 1 ” 

“ Mitout bot’ of you.” 

“ Oh, I say 1 ” 

“ Listen, und be patient. I gife oop de 
searsh for de * blue ’ orchid dis time, 
mostly on your agcoimt. Idt vould be 
madness for you to go into de yoongle 
again. Having caught do fever, idt 
vould be absolutely certain to return. 
Y'ou are veak, und you vould probably 
die, bot’ of you. Den de gountry ish in 
a terrible shtate. Shinamen, shtarving 
und desperate, may be hiding in dose 
fery eaves adt Bidi. De Dyaks are 
egsited—moosh too egsited to seek 
orchids, or anydings else, egsept head?. 
I have shpoken to dose who know, und 
dey say six mont’s must pass before ve 
gan safely go about. Budt ve gan’t vait 
six mont’s. Dink you of de angsiety adt 
home. De news of dis fighting vill soon 
be dere. So I hafe decided to take Boy 
und some oder Malays, und goUect de 
orchids ve left in dat liddle garden vlien 
ve vent by batangSy und fetch de plants 
from Sirambau here. Misder Rider von’t 
be disappointed ; don’t dink idt. Soosh 
a grand lot of ploonder has nefer been 
gollected before. Vhy, I shall vant all 
Meta’s men to carry idt dowm to de boats 
adt Siniaw’an. Idt vill take days to make 
tamboks und bamboo cases to pack idt in.” 

“W’hat will you do when you get it 
here?” Jack muttered. Both Harry 
and he were bitterly disappointed, but 
they felt the force of the Collector’s re¬ 
marks. 

“ De Sir Yames Brooke sails for 
Singapore fery soon; ve go mit her. 
Dero ve get on board a P. and 0. boat, 
und go home. Some oder time. Yack, ve 
gome again; ve go again to Bidi, mid ve 
find dat ‘ blue ’ orchid. No reasonable 
man gould doubt dat idt’s dere.” 

On the morrow Hertz and Boy left tho 
capital, going at once to the tiny glade. 
Here they collected the beautiful Plial. 
grandijioray the Crelogcne panduraioj 
W’ith its flow’ors like green frogs, the 
GrammatophylluiyiSyimd tlie Dendrobium 
macrophylluniy still fragrant with lovely 
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floworfi of purple and magenta and lilao. 
Searching the jungle carefully they found 
other grand plants, all “ ploonder.” 
These were tcdcen to Siniawan, where the 
boats remained whilst the Collector and 
Boy went on to Sirambau. 

They foimd the mountain path more 
diflicult than ever. Most of the notched 
poles were gone. Numerous were the 
signs of the struggle that for three days 
hatl raged here between tlie men of 
Sirambau and the rebels. Other signs 
there were that the l)yak collectors 


hatl visited this side of the mountain 
previous to the insurrection. The plants | 
I which Hertz had seen during his tirst 
; climb were mostly at Sirambau. I 

( As ho expected, he found his old friends | 
in a very excited state. The Orang Katja 
was very sorrowful as well as excited, > 

I The loss of his son, of whom he was justly | 
proud, was a severe blow. But Nyait’s 
was not the only face the Collector missed. 
Only two of the five men who had started 
from Kuching with the Orchid Seekers now 
lived to assist in packing. But through 


all the trouble and the tumult not a 
thing left in Meta’s charge had been 
touched. The cases and bales of goods 
were intact. 

Hertz condoled with Meta and other 
elders whose sons had been slain. The 
answer of all was similar: 

“ Yes, Tuan, it is a grievous thing to 
lose the children w'e love, but the Rajah 
lives and is unhurt. Were he in danger 
I to-morrow we would gladly give our 
remaining sons. His welfare is our 
solace.” [Scores 
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Scores of Dyaks were einplo^'cd in 
cutting bamboos and rattans, and making 
them into tamhohs and cases for the 
“ploonder.” The huge Grammatopliyllum 
had to be cut in pieces. When all was 
realy Hertz remembered tiiat he had not 
seen one plant, in his opinion the most 
rare of all—the lovely old-gold Bulho- 
phyllum^ which the youths had found 
during his absence from Bidi. He had 
every case and tambok unpacked, but did 
not find it. He questioned the Dyaks, 
sought in the brushwood near the stage, 
among the trees, looked in every place he 
could think of, without success. He was 
very much put ou^. He even, for a mo¬ 
ment, thought of sending Dyaks to search 
the path to Bidi. Some Dyak, ho fancied, 
had put down the tamhok containing it 
in the jungle, and forgotten to take it up 
again. The Dyaks, marching home with 
their heads full of the “ Head Feast ” in 
prospect, were excited and forgetful. 
But when he came to reflect, he saw the 
absurdity of sending men, even more ex¬ 
cited than they were at that time, to seek 
for a tamhok of plants over such an ex¬ 
tent of jungle. They would remember 
the road taken exactly, doubtless, but they 
would almost assuredly return without 
the missing plant; though, if they hit on 
the trail of a fugitive Chinaman, they 
might bring back his head to increase 
the already too numerous trophies. In 
the end the Collector was forced to aban¬ 
don the idea of taking that prize to 
England.* 

iSothing now remained to be done, 
except to reward Meta and his tribe for 
their great services and their hospitality. 
The cases in the Orang Kay a" a “ house ” 
were unpacked, and their contents dis¬ 
tributed, except certain presents reserved 
for Boy, Wo-Sing, Paham, and other 
Malays. Great was the excitement over 
the scarlet cloth, the brass wire, and the 
looking glasses and beads, but the toys 
and other trifles were perhaps in great¬ 
est demand. Everybody was satisfied. 
Hertz sincerely regretted that Nyait was 
not there to take the lion’s share that 
w'ould have been his. He, however, put 
aside every article that he had intended 
to give to Nyait. When all else had been 
distributed he took Meta to the great heap, 
with Boy to interpret. 

“ These should have been your son’s,” 
ha said. ” I cannot give them to him. 
I give them to you. Nyait was a great 
warrior, brave and honest. I regret his 
death. Take these things as evidence of 
my sorrow and sympathy.” 

The old Orang Kaya burst into tears. 

“ The Tuan Besar has a good heart,” 
he said, when calmer. “ He never forgets 
his friends. He has put aside all the best 
of his treasures for the dead—to comfort 
an old man, who will never again hold 
his son’s hand in his. They will not 
bring Nyait b.ack; but I will take them, 
and when I look upon them I will re¬ 
member that tlie "Tuaii Bcmr loved the 
Dyak who died for the Bajah. Nyait 
will look upon them, too, and bo glad.” t 


* Til 1SS9 a BulhophnUimi exactly answpriiig to the 
floAeripHnii of the one lost \>y Hertz was .lisooveie.l in 
itoriii-o by a enlh'i'tor in the employ of Mr. Sainier of 
St. Alban-, ainl »< nt safely liome. .Mr. Saiidi r ii.uni fl 
it l’>n!hr,uhiillttm ao-:.^'2fiouum, iifter .Mr. i;ori-,cir, hi.s 
uiaii:iL:rr. 

t The Dv-.aks of Hirambaii are hanMv papans. Tlioy 
believe in the Supreme OuJ, the Cre.itur, whom ihey 
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Hertz wrung the old man’s hand, and 
turned aside, leaving him weeping over 
the treasures that would have delighted 
I the simple heart of the brave feUow who 
, had passed away. 

I Almost all the men of the tribe, and 
! many girls and w'omen, even children, 

! accompanied the Collector to Siniawan. 
j Many were the messages for the young 
j Tuans given on the way. When the 
1 orchids had been placed in the boats, 

I Hertz shook hands all round, hade them 
! ” good-bye,” and sprang on board with 
j Boy. Soon he was out of sight. But 
! the Dyaks stood on the bank until a bend 
I of the river hid the Tuan Besar from 
I them. 

I Meanwhile everybody at Kuching able 
to get about was busy. The Kaj^ had 
not been well for some time previous to 
; the insurrection, but the demands upon 
j him had restored his energy and vigour. 

[ There were no useless regrets over losses. 

; Every European and Malay and Kling, 

I even the loy^ Chinese, set to work with 
i a will to put things as they were before 
I the mad outbreak of the Kunsi. 

One great pleasure the youths had 
I during Hertz’s absence. With the Rajah 
j and most of the English they attended at 
the pretty little church, where the Bishop 
made Wo-Sing and Li-dah man and wife. 

When Hertz reached the capital with his 
” ploonder ” the steamer was almost ready j 
to start. The orchids were got on board 
as quickly as possible, and nothing re¬ 
mained but to reward Boy and his Malays, 
and take leave of old firiends. 

The moment of departure arrived. The 
Bajah himself, with his oflicers, boarded 
the steamer. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, when the time 
came to get into his boat and return. ‘‘ I 
am sorry that your visit was disturbed 
by these imhappy events. I hope you 
carry away pleasant memories of Sarawak 
all the same. There are gentlemen in 
England,” he added, smiling, “in the 
House of Commons, at least, who re- 
I present me as a tyrant. If you had 
that impression, it is corrected, I hope ? ” 

I “Indeed it would be. Rajah,” they 
I exclaimed, “if we had believed it.” 
j “ Well then, boys, our esteem is 
mutual. If we meet again it will be in 
England, I hope. But you may be re¬ 
turning, Mr. Hertz, and I shall be very 
j pleased to see you. Good-bye, and God 
I bless you all I ” 

I The last word of farewell was uttered 
I by Boy, who, with Wo-Sing, accompanied 
j them to the mouth of the river. He stood 
j up in his boat and shouted: 

I “ Baniak su-sa liati aayii Tuan andak 
I pulang ka-padanegri Tuan I Dan say a 
I minta sclamat her layer di at as Tuan f 
I Jangan la Tuan lupa amha Tuan ! ” 
j [“ My lieart is grieved that my lord is 
, about to return to his own country. I 
, pray for his prosperous voyage I 1 beg my 
j lord not to forget his servant! ”] 

I The voyage certainly was prosperous, 
and uneventful. At Southampton they 
j were met by ]Mr. and Mrs. Rider. That j 
I was a joyful meeting! Mrs. Rider scarcely | 


I call “ T.ipa.” Also in a future “As the smoko 

of tlic fniioral pile of u ^.m'hI oiaii ri-os, the suliI ascoinls 
, witti it to the tky ; the mioke irotn tlio pih*<.t a wickt"! ' 
man ilfsoeiMls, ami liis soul is borne w.tliittothe earth ^ 
ail ( Tlii‘n irioiis below.” When (]iiesiione(T they poinr 
1 to tlie hiylic-t iiioiujtaiii iu ti;.:ht as the ab 'di: of their 
' dcparteil friend , ‘ 


knew her sons, so bronzed were they. 
Of course they had to find their orchids 
and fight their battles over again. 

Hertz was right Mr. Rider went into 
raptures over the bare description of the 
treasures in the cases. 

“ As for the ‘ blue ’ orchid,” he said, 
“ well, better luck next time I We’ll try 
again, Mr. Hertz; we’ll try again.” 

“ /a / ve vill, sir I Idt’s dere ! Und 
idt’s a heafenly ding, dat I know I ” the 
Collector rejoined. 

But he had to go elsewhere alniost 
immediately—and the boys also. 

Five years afterwards they heard that 
the “ blue ” orchid w’as found by Mr. 
Bentley, manager of the antimony mines 
opened in that beautiful valley of Bidi 
which our adventurers had explored so 
hopefully, without success. Mr. Bentley 
told the tale in the same lovely vale to 
Mr. Frederick Boyle, one of the authors 
of this story. 

Malay servants have a pleasing habit 
—not learned from their masters—of 
setting basins full of fresh flowers about a 
room every day. Not infrequently new 
species have been discovered in this 
manner, for those people, so indolent as a 
rule, will give themselves trouble to find 
and gather flowers that please their eye. 
When Mr. Bentley rose one morning, the 
basin already stood upon his dressing 
table as usual, but instead of a variety of 
blooms it was filled with one species- 
long sprays of a bright blue orchid ! Mr. 
Templar, Managing Director of the Borneo 
Company, had asked him to send heme 
any striking plants which the natives 
declared uncommon; this gentleman’s 
collection was one of the best in Europe 
at the time. No orchid so striking had 
Mr. Bentley ever seen ; and the Malay 
“boy,” observing his interest, volunteered 
the statement that neither he nor any of 
his comrades recognised that flower. It 
grew upon a iapong tree within a few 
yards of the bungalow ; Mr. Bentley must 
have passed beneath it a thousand times, 
but that morning only had its buds 
unfolded. Though sprays enough had 
been gathered to deck the tables, and to 
adorn the head of every servant, a great 
mass remained. The plant was duly scut 
to Mr. Templar, who returned a cheque 
for lOOi. But when his collection was 
sold the “ Blue Orchid ” of Borneo had 
vanished, and it has never been heard 
of since. 

Of the facts thus stated there is no 
question. But Sarawak, the Dutch 
territories, and the concession of the 
North Borneo Company have been ex¬ 
plored in every part since those daj’s by 
skilled collectors. At the present time 
there are few tribes of Dyaks within that 
enormous area who do not understand, 
more or less, that an unfamiliar plant of 
striking appearance is wortli notice. They 
mark it down, so to speak, and tell tlie 
nearest Resident presently. Malays, as 
has been said, require no inducement. 
But frnn 1862 to this day n('t even the 
rumour of a blue orchid in Borneo has 
come to liand. 

It must be one of the rarest plants 
existing, or that specimen which Bounce 
saw and Bentley secured was an 
emigrant fmm other climes—assuredly' 
they were one and tlie same. The latter 
supposition commends itself, upon the 
whole, to persons of experience. There 




are but two blue orcliids known which 
could in any way answer the description 
— Vanda acruU’a, and V. arrulehcens. 
The one is a native of Burinah, two 
thousand miles away; the other of tlie 
Khasya Hills, more distant still. But 
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their seed is so hue and so li^ht that it 
inij'ht he transported, by a succession of 
favounible winds, all round the world. 
Tlius, probably, one grain was carried to 
Bidi. 

We have many illustrations to the point i 




—one from that very some neighbourhood. 
Sir Hugh Low found a plant of Calanihe 
vestita ujwn a tree in the valley’ of Bidi. 
That species also is unknown to Borneo. 
Its nearest habitat is Tavoy in Java. 

(the end) 


U p the stairways pressed the soldiers, ’ 
searching every foot of space, 

Keep and dungeon, tower and basement, for 
Lord Itayinond’s hiding-place; 

Entering at last the guard-room found a fair- j 
haired boy alone, | 

All whoso features told the colonel he must i 
be Lord liaymoud's son. 

Then the captain seized the boy with strong j 
yet not ungentle hand— | 

One forlorn and childish figure ’midst that 
rugged soldier band— j 

Full u|)on the fair broad forehead fell the red 
flame’s flickering blaze, i 

As he met with fixed and fearless eyes the i 
troopers’ searching gaze. | 

“ Boy, no evil shall befall thee, if the truth’s 
at once confest,” 

Cried the captain, with his sword-point 
held against young Bertrand’s breast: | 

“ Tell us where thy father’s hiding. If thou i 

venturest on a lie, j 

Or attempt to trick us. Sirrah, at this 
sword-point thou shalt die.” I 


BERTRAUD’S TRUST. 

By Robert Richardson, b.a. 

{Set FrontUpi/v'.) 

Into Bertrand’s cheek the swift blood 
mounted in a crimson tide, 

‘‘ Sir,” he cried, his voice a-quiver, ‘‘ in 
my life I never lied; 

Tell you where my father’s hiding ?—no, 
not with my dying breath ; 

Tell you where he is and give him to a base 
and cruel death ! ” 

” Boy, thou hast five minutes longer; think 
before thou speak’st again ; 

Answer—where’s thy father ? make the 
secret of his hiding plain—” 

And the sword-point presses closer—” Answer 
quickly here and now,” 

Cried the grim old captain, thunders blacken¬ 
ing on his grizzled brow. 

But the boy stood firm and fearless, tho’ the 
tear gleamed in his eye. 

And his breast heaved in tho struggle to 
return a calm reply: 

“ Soldier, do your errand quickly; I have 
heard my father say 

That a brave man dies once only, cowards 
die ten times a day.” 


Then the stem old captain, gazing on that 
slight and childish frame. 

Felt his bronzed cheek fire and tingle with 
a sudden flush of shame ; 

Ruth and duty strove within him, when the 
colonel standing by. 

Silent until now, spoke softly with a dim 
yet kindling eye. 

“ Bate the lad no longer, Richard; let thy 
brand, man, seek its sheath ; 

And the colonel striding nearer struck tho 
sword up from beneath : 

“Nay, it must not be by worrying boys and 
women folk, I trow. 

That we needs must do our duty, let my 
lord hide high or low.” 

Then the colonel turned to Bertrand: ” Get 
thee hence, boy, thou art free; 

Seek thy mother and thy sisters whereso¬ 
ever they may be; 

Well I knew thy father for a soldier brave 
surpassed by none. 

Now less brave than blest I count him 
having such a gallant son.” 


A CANOE CRUISE IN IRELAND. 

By E. T. Holding. 


ance Frank had made in his journey up knives, our cuisine, and all the other contri- 
river. An ” all round ” kind of farmer he vances we possessed, was very great. Our 
was too, with a thorough knowledge of the , revolver especially drew forth his admiration. 



The last of the Shannon. 


CH.tPTER X. 

A s I was saying at the beginning of the 
last chapter, we expected to do plenty 
of sailing after passing Carrick. The Shan¬ 
non spreads out into a series of small lakes, 
over which with the wind in any direction it 
is possible to sail. We had a delightful sail 
that day. The wind was rather too fresh, 
but that only added to the excitement. How 
tlie time flies when one is scudding over lake 
and river, with a bright sunlit sky above and 
the saucy waves dancing past the gunwale. 
Lunchtime passes almost forgotten. About 
3 P.M., however, one feels that something to 
eat would certainly be acceptable, and we 
would laud and proceed to partake of a light 
lunch. But, somehow, the stores disappeared 
in large quantities at these “ light lunches,” 
and Frank would show signs of going on 
eating for the rest of the day if I, as skipper, 
did not administer some sort of check. 

We were now travelling through a very 
beautiful part of the Shannon valley. Rich 
pasture land, bounded afar by the blue moun 
tains ; quaint Irish cottages, showing ns little 
squares of white amidst the rich colour of 
the landscape ; the river stretching its silvery 
surface far ahead, and losing itself appa¬ 
rently in a wilderness of reeds; these, as we 
sailed pleasantly past, made many a lovely 
picture, in the contemplation of which the 
days flew quickly by. 

We reached the entrance to the Grand 
Canal as we proceeded down the river. We 
had leisure to proceed still further down, 
so did not enter the canal at once, but 
pitched our tent some miles below' it on a 
field belonging to a farmer whose acquaint- 


use of the gun and rod. His surprise and 
delight w'hen we showed him our aterbury 
watches (carried to prevent risk of losing or 
spoiling more expensive timekeepers), our 


” Now there, ah ! but she’s a beauty. Look 
there now, did you ever see such a darling ? ” 
and so forth. We hadn’t been with him long 
before he promised to take us in his boat 
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next morning to have a “ dab at the coots,” 
as he expressed it, and I needn’t say we joy¬ 
fully fell in with the arrangement. 

Having camped early that day we spent 
the remainder of it running down to Lanes- 
borough, a town on the entrance to Lough 
Bae. Here some enterprising individual 
lightened our canoe, during our absence, of 
tobacco and pipe, also apples, an attention 
very unwelcome in this remote region, where 
such articles in good quality are unobtain¬ 
able. 

Our shooting expedition next morning was 
started in a drizzling rain and bitterly cold 
wind. We—that is to say, Tim Dillley (the 
farmer), Frank, and I—launched out on to 
the Shannon in Tim’s barge-like, tubby 
craft, and paddled gently down stream. Tim 
kept his eye roving in every direction, eager 
for a sight of the coots. It was a long time, 
however, before we got within range of any 
of them. We would get on the track of one 
of the little black fellows, and we would keep 
pegging quietly after him, while he dodged 
in and out of the tall thin reeds near the 
river bank, and just when Tim would be 
ready to seize his gun, the bird would disap¬ 
pear altogether—where, it vras impossible to 
say. Tim said they were very artful this 
morning. So he bid us lie quiet in the boat 
while he waded ashore. He walked across a 
field that was submerged about a foot, keep¬ 
ing his weather eye open for anything in the 
shape of game. Suddenly, not more than 
thirty feet from where we were in the boat, 
a couple of birds rose on the wing and flew 
rapidly across the river. AVe lay breathless, 
wondering if Tim would see them. Yes, 
sharp and quick rang out the report of the 
gun, both barrels, and fluttering into the 
reeds fell one of the venturesome “ coots.” 

The rain continued, and we were forced at ' 
last to run up to Tim’s cottage to diy our 
soaking clothes. Before his glowing peat 
fire we were soon dry and ready to strike 
camp and make our departure. We bade 
him farewell, loaded with fruit and a small 
hamper full of the game that had fallen to 
Tim’s gun (which latter wc sent away to the 
dear ones at home), and with many kind j 
words from our cheery host, we launched ' 
out and really started homeward. We had 1 
a dead run before the wind from Tim’s ferry 
to the entrance of the canal which 1 have < 
mentioned as having passed on our way 
down the river. 


TIMEO DANAOS ET DOXA FEREXTES. 

Ic argument.—A junior within a lociccd 
fitudif discoiirseth after his own simple 
fashion to other juniors who seek to gain an 
entrance therein, being uninvited visitors 
from a ideal “ house.''* 

On no, it's not a bit of good to batter at the 
door. 

You will not gain admittance here, I told you 
so before ; 

I’m left in charge by Willison, who means to 
hive a “ feed,” 

And knows he can depend on me as desti¬ 
tute of greed. 

Four or five have been invited to be here In 
half an hour - 

Now, Brignall, keep your temper. I’m afraid 
it’s turning sour; 


On entering the canal we knew we were 
leaving behind us all the most interesting 
part of the cruise. For though there were 
many pretty bits on the canal, we should 
not enjoy again the grandeur and freedom 
of the river Shannon. So it was with some 
amount of sorrow we entered the first lock of 
the canal and saw the gate of it slowly shut 
out from our view the last glimpses of 
Shannon water we should see for many long 
days. 


CHAPTER XI. 

I WILL not tire the reader with a descrip¬ 
tion of our journey through the canal, which, 
though interesting enough to us, could 
not prove so to him from any description of 
mine. 

Do not think, however, that we were re¬ 
stricted to the naiTow limits of the canal for all 
the remainder of our cruise. A very pleasant 
break in its monotony occurred at Mullingar, 
within about two miles of which town there 
is a lake used as a reservoir for the canal. 
This lake is accessible by a small stream, 
which enters the canal at Mullingar, and 
which is spanned by about a dozen bridges 
of between three and four feet in height. We 
determined to explore this little stream, es¬ 
pecially as w’e were informed that the lake 
was a very beautiful one. 

We lowered our mainmast on deck 
and stowed the mizen mast alongside it; pro¬ 
vided ourselves with paddles, d la Canadian 
canoeists, and forged up this stream. We had 
frequently to duck our heads going under the 
small foot bridges, and in one place, where 
the railway crosses the stream at a very 
low level, to squeeze dowm into the canoe 
as low as we could. All this was very de- 
I lightful. There w’as a delicious uncertainty 
I as to where the next twist of the river 
I w'ould take us. Dodging under bushes here 
i and there, we came presently to a tiny 
' village, and were greeted by the cries of tiny 
I children, who had certainly never before be¬ 
held anything like our boat. They shouted ' 
with delight, and ran alongside the stream ' 
j watching us eagerly. We were now ap¬ 
proaching the lake, but knew that there was 
a portage to be made before we could 
enter it, as the outlet from the lake which 
formed the stream on which we were travel¬ 
ling, was made through some sluice 
gates. 


TAOS FROM THE CLASSICS. 

By Fred Edmonds. 

I remember how the other day you kicked 
me on the shin. 

It’s ten to one you'd bag this bat if I should 
let you in. 

What’s that you say ? You have some 
I stamps you'd like to give to me ? 

, That isn't good enough, my boy, to make me 
; turn the ke}'. 

Ah, Freeman ! so for me you wish to fetch a 

j pot of jam ? 

Unnecessarv, thank you, I’m contented as I 
I am; 

I 

^ And that reminds me, Freeman, as we’re 
talking about tuck, 

I A guest of Willison to-night is in the way 
I of luck. 

It really seems a pi<y that you cannot see 1 
the show 

Of marmalade and jam in pots all stuck up 
in a row. 


"When we arrived at the obstruction, the 
aforementioned youngsters were of great 
service to us, carrying with delight all the 
light articles of our cargo from the stream 
to the shore of the lake. 

It was evening when we were afloat again, 
and with a gentle breeze blowing across the 
lake, wc hoisted sail and drift^ before it 
toward the distant shore, the voices of the 
children being lost as we drifted farther and 
farther away. 

It was indeed a lovely lake, surrounded 
with thickly wooded, gently rolling hills, 
and looking more like Old England than 
anything we had seen for some time. We 
camped on a mossy bank with a beautiful 
view across the lake, which was, opposite 
I the spot at which we camped, about two 
I miles wide. 

The sun set that night behind a troubled 
bank of clouds, the waterfowl flew in a 
melancholy way across the lake, uttering a 
plaintive cry, and in our hearts the know- 
j ledge that our happy cruise was drawing 
near a close made us feel just a wee bit 
down. Frank seemed in the mood for re¬ 
miniscences, and began “ Let’s see, old chap, 
how many birds have you shot this cruise ? ” 

I but a severe dig between the ribs caused 
him to stop such inquiries, and wind up 
! with the consoling remark, ” Well, never 
I mind, perhaps you’ll do better next time.” 

I And with this sentiment I think I had 
better draw the narrative of our holiday to 
a close, feeling that if I have caused any 
reader of the “ B. O. P.” to wish to dip his 
■ paddle with us, and join the glorious sport 
of canoeing, this poor description of a very 
jolly holiday has not been penned in vain. 
And with the assurance that he will find 
' in canoeing a source of real pleasure and 
profit, physically and mentally, that few 
sports can equal and still fewer excel, I bid 
' him 



• There arc half a dozen tins of “ Sorts ” 
I (enough and no mistake), 

I With sardines, biscuits, honey, and a ripping 
kind of cake ! 

You see there isn’t any need of jam from 
such as you— 

Besides, the party is select, and limited to few. 

What! trust you here inside a bit, to show I 
I am not mean ? 

, Whatever do you take me for? I’m not so 
j j^>lly green ! 

There are several of you waiting in the pas- 
I sage I can tell, 

I And if I let you have an inch you mean to 
' take an ell. 

' You oiler twopence-halfpenny to do as I am 
told? , 

' Not even for a shilling is my virtue to sold. 

I And then, you come from Jenkinson’s, and 
after knowing that, 

The fellow tliat would trust you would 
proclaim himself a flat. 
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You’ll clump me, will you ? Wait awhile, our 
men will soon be here. 

You’ll very iiuiekly scatter when they take 
you ill the rear. 

Who broke our stumps, and tore the straps 
from borrowed pairs of pads ? 

I’m ^’kad I’m not aroivdylotof Jenkiiisonian 
cuds. 


Of all the aj^^jravatin^ kids ! Why don’t you 
K'f) away ? 

With patience and politeness I have begged 
you not to stay, 

And yet you get into a bait and simply lose 
your hair ; 

Why can’t you learn from me the way to 
speak a fellow fair ’? 


Hullo ! I think I hear a sound of somebody 
below- 

Hi! rescue !—Willison's the one to make 
them cut and go. 

Y^es, that is he, with all our chaps, and any 
danger’s past— 

Yah boo, you cads! who bolted off and 
funked it at the last ? 


A PUZZLE PUESE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 

By C. E. Johnstonk, b.a. 


W E read in Mr. Kipling’s latt st book of 
ballad> that in these days " wt- have 
learned that the tail must waggle the dog, as 
the horse is drawn by the cart, ” and it is on 
this principle that I jiropose to begin by 
describing the completed purse, before pro¬ 
ceeding to explain how to make it. 

The purse is made of thin washleather, 
and the accompanying illustralion gi\es a 
very fair idea of the appearance which it , 
presents. At eaeh end there is a jiocket, ' 
intended to hold the money, and these two 
pockets are e.mneeted by very narrow strips 
of the leather, with two broader ones on the 
outside. The pu/./.le lies in the fact that 
the pockets are apparently sewn up the 
whole way round, in such a manner as to 
render “ingress, egress, and regress” an 
absolute imiu»ssibilily. A careful examina¬ 
tion of its structure discloses the fact that 
the original foundation on which the purse 
is made is a piece of washleather, rounded 
at each en l. and with the narrow strips cut 
in the mid<lle of it. On each end of tliis 
lias been sewn a sort of patch, which, along 
with the foundation, makes up the pocket. 
On each side of what one would cxpei t to 
be the “ mouth ” of the pocket is sewn a 
small llap, the function of which seems to 
he partly ornamental and partly to give 
greater strength to the sewing at that j^oint. 

So far. then, the wav of opening it remains 
a my>lery, but the boy who is experienced 
in solving puzzles will very soon arrive at 
the conclusion that there must be something 
in the narrow strips, or else they would not 
be there. But if he means not merely to 
find out how to open it, but also how to 
make ouo for himself, he will discover that 
it is not merely tlie key to the puzzli? that 
lies hidden in those strips, but also a most 
surprisingly dillicult piei'c of sewing, calcu¬ 
lated to try his patience, as well as his 
powers of plying tlie needle, to the utmost. 

If his mind aiui his fingers are of the right 
sort, however, this news will not diseourage 
him, hut will make him all the keener to 
triumph over the difliculty. In order to <lo 
.so successfully, let him observe the following 
instructions; ' 

Hoic to make tkc Purse. 

Cut a thin piece of washleather into a 
strip nine inches long by three wide. This 
will make a purse considerably larger than 
the one in the illustration, which is on 
too small a scale to be copied exactly, even 
after some practice on the larger size. Take ; 
a penoil and divide the strip into three e<iual 
squares by means of two fine lines. Then 
round off the ends, as in the illustration, 
also with the pencil, and afterwards cut 
them with a sharp pair of scissors. The 
centre square must next ’oe cut into strips, 
which should be done on a soft piece of j 
board, with a ruler and a very shai*p-pointed , 
penknife. In order to get them quite even j 
and regular, they should be measured out to i 
exactly l-inch in width, dots being made 


with the pencil to show where the ruler is 
to be placed. The latter niu>t be held very 
firmly while the cutting is Ixdng done, other¬ 
wise the soft leather will yield with the knife, 
and the line will be cut crooked instead of 
straight. 

Next the two patches which are to be put 
on at each end must be cut out, exactly cor¬ 
responding in size and shape with the ends 



of the foundation piece. Lastly, the four 
flaps have to be cut, and they can of course 
be shaped or scalloped according to taste; 
but it is a good plan to make one pair of a 
slightly different pattern from the other pair, 
in order to distinguish the back, where the 
foundation is visible the whole way along, 
from the front—that is, the side on which the 
“ patches ” partly cover it up. Nothing then 
remains to be done except the sewing; but, 
as has already been hinted, for any one who 
is not exceptionally neat with his fingers, 
this will be found rather a large exception. 

To begin with he will have to do it, not in 
the way in which he has many a time seen 
his sister mend a liole in his coat, but in the 
manner, which may or may not have come 
under his notice, in which a saddler sews at 
his “ grampus,” namely with two needles 
instead of one. Moreover, strange as it may 
apjiear, the first thing to be done to the two 
needles is to break their jx)ints off. The 
reason of this is that as they both have to go 
through the same hole, the sharp point of 
one needle would be very apt to catch in the 
thread which the other needle has already 
taken through the hole. The best material 
wfith which to sew it is a kind of stout silk 
appropriately named purse-silk, which, 
though not always to be had at a draper's, 
can generally be obtained fora small sum at 
a fancy-work shop. 

You will also have to get some sort of fine 
awl, as, in double sewing of this kind, each 
hole has to be bored as one goes along. Take 
a fairly long piece of the silk, and thread one 
of the broken-pointed needles at each end. 
In order to make sure of getting the stitches 
even, it is best to draw lightly with a pencil 
a line where the sewing is to come, as shown 
in the illustration. Make a hole, wherever 
you intend to start, and draw the silk through 
up to the middle. There will then be one 
needle on each side. Make the next hole 
about ^ of an inch away, and put first one 
needle and then the other through it from 
opposite sides. When these are pulled right 
through they will be found to get a sort of 
strain against one another, so as to hold the 
leather very firm and tight. This has to be 
repeated for every stitch, but it does not take 
so long to do as it takes to describe, and, 


i as the stitches are so largo, fairly rapid pro¬ 
gress is made. All round the bottom and 
sides of the pockets it is simple sewing 
enough ; but it is when you “ get into the 
straight,” at the mouth of the pocket, that, 
I as Mark Twain said in the famous advertise¬ 
ment of his lecture, “ the trouble W’ill begin.” 
For not only are there four thicknesses of the 
leather to be sewn instead of two, owing to 
the outside fiaps, but each stitch has to be 
made in such a way as to pass in between 
the narrow’ strips without piercing the 
leather of the foundation piece at all. This 
is so difficult that it will be found to save 
trouble in the end to bore all the holes first, 
and then to fasten the whole four thicknesses 
together by putting pins through, making 
them pass betw’een the strips. When this 
! has been done, the pins can be removed 
, one at a. time, the needles being put into 
I the holes the moment the pin comes out. The 
stitches should be made quite loose at first, 
and then, when the sewing between the .strips 
I is all done, they can be laced up tight. It is 
I perhaps better to do the “ straight” before 
any of the rest, because it can then be done 
not quite at the end, where the strips open, 

I and allow the stitches to go through them 
I rather more easily; and, when that part is 
, finished, the sides and end 'will fall quite 
I naturally into position. 

The object of this sewing over the strips 
is to allow them, when pulled, to move to 
I and fro inside the stitches; and herein lies 
the solution of the mystery of the opening, 

I which is done in the following way : 

How to open the purse. 

With the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, take hold of the leather and the flap 
' at the front of the pocket, that is the patch 
I which has been put on. Then slip the 
I finger and thumb of the right hand under 
the flap at the back (the foundation side), 
and take hold of the leather there as high 
up and as near the strips as it is possible to 
reach underneath the flap. By pulling 
I gently downwards with the right hand and 
offering a firm resistance with the left, the 
strips can be made to slide down through the 
stitches till there is plenty of room for a 
coin to be inserted or taken out between 
them. To shut the purse up again, it is 
merely necessary to take hold of the two 
ends and pull them gently, when the strips 
will slide quietly back into their proper 
places. There is one other ditliculty to 
contend against which has not been men¬ 
tioned, and that is the difliculty of keeping 
the purse clean while 'it is being made, for 
washleather is worse than almost any other 
material for collecting dirt. For this, 
however, there is no remedy to be suggested, 
except extreme care. It need scarcely be 
remarked that such a purse would not be 
found a good one for paying a cabman in a 
hurry when one is anxious to catch a train, 
but it may often prove not ineffectual in 
” catching ” a friend. 
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O'JR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Fourteenth Series.) 

III. Handwriting. 

ICofUinued from p. 761.] 

Age\Z pears. 

Priie—Half-a- Git i nea. 

AuTiiim J. Hills, 145, Bloor Street E;ist, Toronto, 
Canada. 

81'KC LV LLY DLSTIXtJUlSH KD. 

GkiiarI) Guxxkli.., 53, Lonilon Rond, Croydon. 

F. W. Hkd, 1, Abbey Buildings, Werburgh Street, 
Chester. 

O. -5MAX Jkwklt., 3, Exeter Place, Grosvenor Street, 
Cheltenham. 

RoRKiiT H. Smart, 76, Overhaugh Street, Galashiels, 

N.ll. 

Charles W. D. Xewmax, 47, Despenser Street, 
Riverside, Cardiff. 

E. W. Moork, Derby Hotel, Blackpool. 

CKUTIKICATE.S. 

,11. B. Thor I', The College, Clinrwcll, Loetls. 

E. S. WoRKMAX, East Farndou Rectory, Market 
Hnrborongh. 

R. H. Mkakix, 9, Mndeley Street, Derby. 

Chari.fs R. Piper, 63, Marlborough Street, Seaham 
Harbour. 

C. W. Waylex, Marlborough House, Reading. 

Hkxry Clkmex.‘», 65, Downs Park Roa<l, W. Hackney. 

H. A. Fixlaysov, 43, Czar Street, Toronto, Cana<ia. 

G. W. Taylor, 16, Williams Mews, Devonshire Street, W. 

C. P. Doucjlas, High School for Boys, Worthing. 

Georoe Reid, GlenifTer, PollokshieMs, Glasgow. 

A. P, H tRRLsox, 235, Boxlej Road, Maidstone. 

Clive Egfrtox Welrs, 3, Garrison School, Aldershot. 

Charles E. Dowdall, Overstone Park, Northamptou. 

S. Raddurx, 5, Duke Street, Coventry. 

Charles H.Cramphorx, Wouldham Court, Rochester 
Kent. 

C. L. Grkoory, 24, Widmore Road, Bromley, Kent. 

George A. Lloyd, 53, Almorah Road, Dowuham 
Road, X. 

George Xightixoali-:, High School, 8, Liverpool 
Terrace, Worthing. 

Baxter Greig, 90. Shcniey Ri>ad, Camberwell, s.E. 

C. Klosz, 432, Etigwarc Roml. 

Joiix II. Hellikp., East London, Cape Colony, Africa. 

Alfred Laxeester, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

JoHX S. Derdyshire, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

Leox TiriTaiTOX, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

Frank Wardill, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

Harry Hicks, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

William Sauxders, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

Hkrrert Swi-rr,MAX, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

Sidney Stroud, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

Stf.phex Last, Harrow Green Board School, I-oyton- 
stone. 

William Cuffley, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

F. A. MU.8UUOVE, 4, Ravensbourue Villas, Ladywell 
Rood, .s.E. 

Whitmore Jeffery, Dallington, Northampton. 

Percy Leonard, 86, Lordship Park, Stoke Newington. 

P. W. Harris, 6, St. Paul’s Crescent, Camden Square. 

Selina Payxi:, Monks Eleigh National School, Ipswich. 

F. S. WiLixioosE, 115, Rosebery Street, Liverpool. 

H. H. Greenfield, High School for Boys, Worthing. 

E. H. Crump, Denleigh, Victoria Terrace, Cheltenham. 

G. C. Webb, 32, Ballance Road, Homerton, x.E. 

B. Travkhs, 15, Market Street, Weymouth. 

H. T. Cross, The Sumachs, Leigliam Valley Road, 
Streatham. 

A. E. Barnes, Nowrcficld Villa, 0.xfonI Road, High 
Wycombe. 

^iCY Lancaster, 341, Lord Street, Southport. 


Yhe Soy’,< Owi\ f^apef. 


W. G. Walters, 37, Lcathwaite Road, Clapham Com- I 

IliUIl. 

Frederick Page, 69, High Holborn, w.c. 

H. C. Bowlky, 2, King House, King Street, Camden 
Town. I 

THf»M.\.s Shore, 5, Victoria Street, Whitworth. j 

A. Blatchford, 10, Park View, Halifax. * 

James Pettigrew, 24, Edgar Road, Clive Vale, 
Hastings. ■ 

William Hudson, Harrow Green Board School, 
Leytonstone. 

Arthur Drew, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton¬ 
stone. 

Aif’RED Peers, Laurel Bank. Tattonhall, Cheshire. 

G. D. Mki.lor, Merebrook, Hanley Castle, Worcester¬ 
shire. 

P. L. Bedford, 43, Thistlewaltc Road, LoM-er Clapton. 

E. F. Dyes, The Crescent, Leatherheud, Surrey. 

Lionel C. Peel Ritchie, 1, Melville Crescent, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Thorpe Davif., 232, Daruley Street, Pollokshiclds, 
Glasgow. 

Percy Ball, 6, Sandfield Road, Liscard, Chcs])ire. I 

C. W. Harold, 31, Park Street, Bridgend, S. Wales. j 

E. B. CAmTiR, Hermitage, Parkstoiie. i 

William H. Sanders, Boro’ Green, Sevenoaks, Kent. j 
George Vf ooD. 33, Forest Road, Dalston, London. 

A. H. Atkinson, Cromwell House, Loose R ad. Maid- i 

stone. j 

H. E, Healey, Park Road, Norbiton. 

D. G. C. Trantum, 3, Granville Crescent, Bourne¬ 
mouth. 

B. Tiiorogood, 90 Lcnthall Roail, Dalston, x.E. 

Harry Lake, Harrow Green Board School, Leyton- 

stouc. 

W. A. CURTLS, 90, Christchurcli Street, Ipswich. 

R. G. Painf., High School for Boys, Worthing. I 

A. C. 0. Hann, Westhall Villa, 54, Wood Vale, Forest 

Hill, s.F. 

William White, 57, Chapman Road, Hackney Wick, 
N.E. ' I 

Ernfnt .Ashford, 15, Nottingham Road, Trinity Road, | 
Upper Tooting. j 

John N. Maiwhall, High School for Boys, Worthing. | 
H. H. Fenner, High School for Boys, Worthing. i 

S. H. PuzKY, 3, Cluny Mews, Earl's Court, w. j 

Amy C. Archer, 11, Lambert Street, Barnsbnry, N. | 
William Johnson, 46, Wilson Street, Derby. | 

John Grant, Murthly Asylum Lodge, Perthshire. . 

Charles Sumsion, 33, Bingfleld Street, Caledonian 

Road. 

F. P. Hett, 27, Ladbroke Gardens, Netting Hill, iv. 

H. A. Norkett, 143, Arlington Road, Regent’s Park, 

N.w. 


14 pears. 

Priie—HaJf-a-Giiinea. j 

William Ci.emens, 65 Downs Park Road, West Hack- j 
ney. I 

specially distinguished. I 

Percy C. Archer, Turner’s Hill, Cheshunt, Herts. I 

George Longmip.e, c/o Mrs. Swanson, Swan Inn, 
Gerard Stre< t, Liverpool. ; 

Harry Reid. 21, Brook Road, Bootle, Livcriwol 

Thomas W. Knill, Bicton House, BamsUiple. 

Francks Taylor, 24, Carflii Street,Govanhill,Glasgow. ^ 

Millie Carter, Frankfort Villa, Union Roail, Exeter. I 

CHARLE.S Russ, 27 Cliftou Hill, St. John’s Wood. 
certificates. 

F. W. VipAN, Pinxton House, Piiixton near Alfreton, 
Derby. 

Leslie Mirylfjs, Highflcld, Avenue Roail, Crouch 
Knil, N. 

William Wadsworth, 10, February Street, Con. M., 
Manchester. 

Axxre E. MklIjOR, Merebrook, Hanley Castle, Worces- 
tersbire. 

A. J. Carey, 65, Ickburgh Road, Upper Clapton, n.e. 

Bertram L. Jones, Trafalgar Villa, London Road, 
Salisbury. 

J. H. J. Rycroft, 6, Brown Street East, off Spring 
Lane, Colne, lAUcashire. 

Herrert L. Warden, 8, St, Peter’s Place, Edinburgh. 

Robert Kcclis, Sefton Hou.se, Clarence Road, Long- 
sight, Manchester. 


Millicent Wheeixr, Aldum Loilge, Cann Hall BoaJ. 
Thomas P. Whitelkv, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 
W. E. Stockweli., The College, Churwe'l, Leeds. 

G. R. Barnf-s, 1, Richmond Villa.s, Whyke, Chichester. 
Ad.\ WiLKlNSO.N, 7. Marsh Parade, Newca.stle, Staffs. 

A. W. Sharland. 52, Plashet Grove, Upton Park. E. 

E. U. Pascoe, 100, Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park. N. 
Stanley LoxEUtiAN, Board School, Stratford St. Mary, 

near Colchertcr. 

Archie S. Wearing, Bird Street, Lichfield. 

Ernest G. Bull, 1, Bcilford Cottages, Birkbeck Road, 
Tottcnliam, N. 

P. E. Smith, Butler’s Hall, Whepstead, Bury St. 
Edmunds. 

Edward Stockwell, The College, ChuiAvell. Leeds. 

D. W. Howat, Castle Hill House, Dudley. 

F. W. Ginger, Warkworth. near Banbury, Oxon. 
George Gent, Left Wing School, Curragh Camp. 

E. W. E. WaijsHam, 47, Adiue Road, Plaistow, E. 
J.i^CK S. Todd, 32, Ange’.l Read, Brixton, s.w. 

WILLIA.M S.MITH, The College, Churwell, Leeds. 

J. S. Ward, National .School, Lindley. 

Luzzatto Pacifico, .\lexaMdria. Egypt. 

Charles Hopkins, Harrow Green Beanl School, 
Leytonstone. 

Alice Godd.vrd, Northwold Hall, Norfolk. 

H. A. Tho.mpson, 9, Montgomery Street. Edinburgh. 
George Sutherland, Belmont Estate, Antigua, W. I. 
Walter A,sTiia., 2, Boultham Avenue, Lincoln. 
Caldwell Anderson, 2, Montgomerie Street, 

Ardrossan. 

Arthur Thorn, 32, Highgate Road, Kentish Town. 
Sidney F. Slaughter, Gairloch, Alexandra Road, 
Iteading. 

Thomas K. Laurie, 1, Victor'ia Buildings, Pollok- 
shields, near Glasgow. 

W. II. Mxt ready, 4, Dieuorwie Road, Anfield, Liver- 
jiooL 

Edwd. N. S. Connar, 8,Garmo;lc Terrace, York Road, 
Belfast. 

Re iiNALD PuRBRirK. Bromley, Shirley Grove, East 
.^t. Kilda, Victoria, Australia, 

R. H. Dk Souza, 14, Harbour Street, Kingston, Jamwea. 
A. S. King, 6, Norlaml Terrace, Netting Hill 
John S. Hi nt, 33, Cambridge Street, Donca-ster. 
Samuel A. Alkxandiji, 109, Dalkeith Road, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

H. O. Hedger, High School for Boys, Worthing. 

W. J. Eady. :^1. Faroe Road, Brook Green, West 
Kciiiiiiigton Park. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


NOTES AMONG THE KAFFIRS. 
By an Old “ B. 0. P.” Readi-ol 


T f yon ever come across a Kaffir, never call lim a 
black man—“coloured gentleman,” if you jilea-so. I 
believe all negrcca are equally particular on this »cor»\ 

An Englishman, while outdriving in Barbailoes, onro 
Inct a native woman selling fruit. Thinking he would 
like to purchase some, he called out to some other 
women near to stop the “ w oman with the fruit. Out* 
of tliem thercuixm calle<l out: 

“ Hi, dat lady wid de fruit, dis white man here wants 


to s|Mfak to you.” i. 

Well, to return to the Kaffirs. If you go througn 
South Africa, you will see fields upon fields of n»«e 
or Indian corn. This is the staple footl of the natives, 
and the quantity which they can put away at oue 
meal would shock a European. They squpt down, 
cross-leggeil, before a huge jiot of “mealies, about tne 
size of au onlinary kitchen pail, and, w’lth a larp* 
woodeu spoon in each hand, soon devour t lie contents. 
These spoons are curved an<l ornamented by tue 
natives, who arc very clever at this work and also at 


iking beatl ornaments. 

besides being unconventional in reganl to tue 
untity thev eat. they are not particular as 
alitv. While sitting in the train one day. wafting 
• it to leave the station, I was much amuseil at ^ 
t a Kaffir eating the grease which Is used for tiie 
icels of the carriages, at the same time smacking nis 
s, and giving other signs of his evident enjoymen 
it. I must confess I did not admire his “ taste, 
riiere is another particular in which I do not admire 
> native taste—that Is in the matter of clothing, a 
. ffir who can sport a European garment of any 
icription thinks a lot of himself in consequence : but 
lie possesses a white shirt, he is the envy of 
ighbours. He wiU wear it over any other clothes Be 





may have ; ami <lnrint' (li<* /'’.iilii War y<^'i mlirht oft<*n 
h.tVI* si*i'ii a IIat 1 VI- i,.J m> ;’ witii a whit** shirt (ivi-r 
a siiMu-r’s rtil cuat. 'J'li. l.atc-r artiL'li.* cutuca uext in 
Ihi'ir •■stiiiiaMoii til a shirt. 

I sii],;h.-i- It IS thi ir -.•.intiii.-ss (,f cli.tliiiif? whifh lia» 
paiisiHi thi iM f.i in.iK.r sis-iit r!i* ir li.iir uiTl rara whor.* 
wp wouM U'<* (I’.ir )>*s k< t~. Whi n >every Kiiflir 
h.i-s a ^■lo•l''•l7.l■ll li"!*' inaili* in the iMiriutii tif each ear. 
If h-* Is ^fivc:i a imti- t«i lii liver, he will fnlii it up uml 
Kti-'k it thri*iiL'h tins hnle. The Kalflrs are 
KiiiifT-UikiTs. aii'l they utilisi* thes<* hnles for earryiiiK 
their litile nniii'l. elon.Mfisl sniifT hnxea. The ixitie 
sjKxm-Iike utensils for jiartiikinkj of the snuff they 
wear in tlu ir hair. Thi'se, like the wiHKlen sjKioua, are 
lH*;iutifuIly earvHl ami <>rn;itueiitisl tiy the nativen. 
They alsii carry in their hair a piis'e of tortoise-shell, 
somewhat t he sliitpe of a shoe-horii, witli which they 
scrape* off tlieir Isslios the proliue perspiraliuu caused 
by the lu*ttt of the climate 

Besides iK-iiur snuff -takers, the Kaffirs are also 
smokers. They sit eru.ss-lextptisl on the floor of their 
“kraa's," sm**kiiikr loii;.:-steMnui**l pip<*s ; and, letting; 
their siliva run down a n*!**!, they trace out flffures 
with it. 1 once saw a Kaffir rouithly sketch out in 
thi.-t way a picture of a battle l>etwi*t*u the Eufflish 
and his eouiitrvMifm. in which the natires were, of 
oourisi', pi tting the Iw'sriif it. lleevinctsl >rn‘at interest 
ill this iui-uhnarv tio'ht, aud was applauding his invisi¬ 
ble eompatrioi.s. 

Talking of fighting remimis me of a native war 
dain'e a sight which, when oiiec witiie.-vseii, will not 
sivni Iw forgotten. I rememU’r the warriors of a 
friendly tritw coming down to IMetermaritzburg from 
the fnuit daring the /.nlu War. They cucampeii in a 
valley Ih'Iow the mud hut in which I wa.s living at the 
time, and that iii-ht jH-rfornieil their war dance in 
honour of ttie victory of riundi. The whole night 
long they kejit up a continuous iiowl, dancing and 
leaping aroiiii'l tluir camp tires, and beating their 
tom-toms ; until, towanls dawn. tln>l out, they threw 
r liemst^-lves one by one on tlie ground, and dropiied off 
to shi p, ur length allowing tiic iii*ople liviug iu the 
lieighlHiurliixxl to do likewis**. 

The nativi-s p-.it great faith in tlielr doctor, the 
Kaffir mislicine man ” being (juitean institution. He 
is known by tie* js*. aliar ins klaee he wears, which is 
sup}x)seil to n<’t as a eliarm. This cvmsists of small 
j.i. < i.s of the Nines and tnsks of animals, thrcadeil on a 
-rrip of tough drit 1 gr.i.ss, which is formwl iuto a lisip 
at one end an-1 a knot at the other. He inspires tlie 
eonfidenee of his jiatients by going straight to the 
.■si*at of their disorders. Thi.s he doi*5} byinsi rtiiig his 
nitslieines into the ji.irt of the body affecteil, or iuto 
the Jiliiee where tie* p/iin is felt. 

.•Viiother kind of putdie s<*rvant is the polieeiiian—no 
helmeti'il c<*ntle!n:in in him* cloth and brass bufton.s 
the lilaek pigment of liis skin funii-liing the colour 
of his uniform. He carries no baton, but a giKsl stout 
kiiob-kerri. pri ividisl, as its name iinplie-, w it h a hue 
har*l knob almut the sir.e of a man's list. You may 
see tiini in ehar.'e of a couple of prisoners, w ho. fastened 
toget lier.aiid ea'di arniisl with a siekle. are working off 
tle ir term of loird labour by enttiiig dow u therijw 
crops. If thev .-how all iiielinatioii to attempt their 
esi^ajie, they are foreihlv reminded of tlieir ix>siriou by 
a tap oil tlie head ^rom the kiiub-kerri of their 
custodian. 

What the caravan is in the Eiv«r.tlic bulloek-waggon 
is in Si.>utli .\frica. Of these waggons tliere are two 
kinds. 'i h'Te is theojK'ii waggon for carrying gmsls 
only, ehielly m-isl for local trading, and tin* covered 
waggon in whieli the tnwler rigs up his Nsl while 
g'oiiig up country “ trekking. ’ Ka-*h waggon is drawn 
tiv a team of a d.>7. n or im r** bu:i..eks. yokisl in jiairs. 
line man usually sits in the front of the waggon witli 
a long tough wliip. while another man walks along- 
■ide the tiurn, touching tlieiii up with a short wliiji. 
If a bnlliK’k drops down fioin exhaustion or any 
otlo r causi*. it is unf.istencil and left by the romlside 
to die. I have sien the e.ire.i^.e of a bulIiK’k l.ving in 
one of the .stn'ets of I’ineti* vn. eovensl with flits and 
»*iiiitting an ixloiir not ealenlati'l u» imjirove the 
sanitsition of the place. Such a thing as this, however, 
is iHiund to be iilt -red in time by the advance of 
civilisation ami t he increase of Jiritisli iafluetiee, and 
it i.s well that it should be. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

SEPTEMBER. 


I.—In Poultry Sun, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, 
Babbitry, Kennel, Garden, etc. 

By Gordon St.vbles, c.m., m.d., r.n. 

The Pol’I.try Ri'N'. —lk*iug mj'self an enthusiastic 
lover of country life in every shajK* and form, there has 
always seemed tt> me to be a deal of romance alxnit a 
gciiaine pleasure farm, .S»me of these days when I 
have time to settle down, I may— quirn tabef —fto in 
for one. The farm m-e l not tie large (that would mean 
worry and trouble), and if it were jour own all the 
better. Its sanitary condition should be jierfect, your 
very pigs—aud of course you would have one or two of 
these—shouM sleep inxik di^cp in the cleanest, whitest 
straw. A cow or two, and they should be sh-ek, and 
tame, and fat, and in spring time wade knee-<lcep in 
buttercups and ilaisieK. Your collie dogs and horses 
should be the quiiitesi^eoce of canine and equine 


¥ite Soy’^ Owi\ 


I sagacity, and as happy as t lie d.ay is long. Tiideix-ndeiit 
of yciir iii.-.id.Av, \..u .'l,..ul(l have a li<M ef hir.iw- 
iK-niia field of vinlet', and a fi. Id Ilf lavender. .\o, 

! not any onnni.s, thank ymi, exei jit is*rha|H a lK*d. 
Onions, de-pite the fiu-t that they an* as niui’h em- 
Mi uiatical of Kiigl.ind as the lei*k i.s of W.iles, are not 
a romantic Vegetabli-. Hut if the >.oil lx*riiuttei|. that 
i.s if it li.id a nice gravel iM.ttom and tln-re was a .sIh I- 
teriiig iilantiition here an>l there, joii might go in for 
a rabbit warren. This, if pruperlj* luauagnl, would, I 
Ulieve, isiy. 

The tabbifs would have to be h.alf wild and half 
fon*igu, say I’atagoiiiaiis or Kh ini-h (liaiitA, etc. Then 
you eould go ill for jMiultrv. Not ordinary birds, oh 
no. That wouldn’t tally w ith the romance that should 
hang arviniid our fancy farm like a halo round the 
niiMiii. Bi'jiidi's, common barii-iliKir fowLs don’t pay, 
neither for flesh nor eggs. So you would nquire to 
' start .some very seh-et brwMls, and kivp them strictly 
I seiKirate. each hrci-l under it.s own vine and flg tree do 
to '(M-ak, each with it.s own griis-s and gravel run. 

I Till -e h. ids must be prize stock to coinineneL* with, 
and it i.s es.s»*ntiHl that you show your »to<-*k and win 
j prizes, 'rheii your eggs will fetch long prices aud jour 
pullets uii'i I'tickerels too. 

j It would |Ki\'. and this is the only plan to make 
I fMJultrj' pay iu this couiitrv. Your overseer, however, 

I w ould rt-quire to bo a man with hi.s heiwl screwed on the 
I right waj', lx>cause, if he did not study the hj’gieiie of 
featherisl life, if he iieglccu'il his sanitarv arrange- 
I uieiits, or, tlirough gre-eil, overrrowdcil his stock, all 
I would go wrong together ; you would have to kill off 
all j'our stiM'k, leail \our overseer bj' the ear gently 
j dowui to the gate, and kick him out, then eomm^iec 
all your oiK-rations over again. 

'There is something iu it though, and I commend the 
' idea to thinking Niys. esiie<*ially oM boy.s. Bats, hj- the 
I wav, arc greiit enemies to faiicv stm'k of everj' kind. 

They are the fluest mining ougiiiwrs iu the world, bar 
I perhaps the moles. Many and varidl are the jdaii.s for 
kwping them down ; tarring their holes is one of the 
lH*st. But it is strange that people sMildom, if ever, re- 
memher that ruts were crrtitt*il for a UM-ful purjHiso, 
namely to devour matter that by dwaying might 
oitierw.si* bnssl a [s*-t. I know many towns in the 
world fu'iu which, if the rats were suddenly to be tivkcn 
away, fever and p<*stileii<»e would take ’their place. 
Now- tarring rats’ hoh-s may be ail very well, though 
rough on the ruts; but a lietter plan to keep them at 
bay is to study cleanliness. Never letive waste food 
abiuit. and the rats will keep proudly aloof. 

It is said that guinea pigs will ke<*p rats away. 
Nonsense : They w ill fee<l with the guineas, and eat 
the young ones ti»o if thev get a chance. They are 
very foml of eggs, which they generallv Ciirrv to some 
di-iaiiee to eat. 'Tliev won't care to eat Jones's egg.s, 
if .Mr. J^mith's paddock is handy. And they always 
choose a small egg to carry aw’aj'. Tlie traps useil to 
catch them sliouM l>c humane. I’oor rats can't help 
suffering life, any more than we can. For mercy's sake 
I then do not torture the creatures. 

Fiiii-h vuur ele.aiiing aud repairs this month, and 
I buy a lantern if you haven't got one. Fedl well in cold 
Wit weather, and keep all comfortable and snug. Those 
I w lio think of going in for the ixiultry fancy next year 
! Bhould build their liouses and runs now. They should 
I remember that if fowls have ]ilenty of gravel and graas 
I run, the very commonest kind of fowl-house is good 
j enough. 

The Pigeon Loft.— I hope you took my a<lvice given 
last month re seeing to the clcanlinesii and comfort of 
the loft. IV) so at oueo if you haven’t yet. All the 
plai'c should be done (Hit, and the walla wliitewaahed. 
l)i-infi*<*tHnts musit not be forgotten. Calvert’s car- 
Nilie is very gmid and suitable, only you must not leave 
I it damp at>out, laxause all carbolic acid is poisonous. 

I .-Vnyoiie who thinks of getting up a pigeon-loft sliould 
rcniemlier that the birds will not thrive unless tliere 
be jileiity of light and air, and the aviarv should l>e 
I so arrangid as to give sunshine, shade, or shelter from 
the prevailing winds, 

do on weeding. Overcrowding means disease and 
^ death. 

' The AviAnr. —I am sometimes aske<l to recommend 

this, that, or t’other patent bird foods, I do not do so 
IxH'aiise 1 am sure jou cannot fed too plainlj’ or 
simply, so long as you give fre<iueiit changes of the 
kind of green fiKKi birds love, such as plantain —seeiled 
and brown—chick w«k 1 ns rifie as jiossiblo, groundsel, a 
morse*! of lettuce, a tiny bit of ripe apple, and some 
soislling gra.s.sos. Now and then you might add a 
poppy head if ri|»e : but this is a stimulating narcotic, 
and may put the birds off their food. Tomtits love 
the poppy however. If j'ou want to have a silent and 
songless caniirv, then fed on dainties with a large 
allowance of hemp. 

The R ABRlTRY.—Have you abox of tools ? Then why 
not employ' your leisure time in making nice new 
hutolies. ’Sliape and plane all your boards first. 
Nothing looks wor.se than an unsightly hutch. If the 
hutch is kept out of ilotirs, which it should be as long 
as the weather is gooil, it will be best to have a slojiing 
rix>f. Felt is very cheap, aud tins should cover the 
hutch, being trcatcil witli tar and sand after it is put 
on. Fed regularly and well now, for the days are 
getting short. Three times a day is not too often to 
fed, but beware of leaving roots and stuff lying about 
to bred di.sease. 

The Kennel— Outdoor kennels should be seen to at 
once. A single leak may bring on trouble The door 
of tlie kennel should always open at the side, and it 
should be turned away from the prevailing wind. Give 
more exercise as the weather gets cooler. You need 
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not wa.'^h so fr<*^infi!tly now. but brush the ilog’.-i coat 
'iaily. 'J'his uitli pli iity <>f <lrv .-travv, or very dry fine 
i-Ii.'iviiig-, will keep your jx-t clean. 

The .\ pi.AUY.—Beware of roliliing. Feeil whenever 
it is coiisnlered ne<*i s.-ury, w liicli it will likely be now. 
Biiv swarms cbi*:ip from eottugers. 

The (jARniiN. -There are many chanuiiig flowers 
in bloom in September. Cliief of these in luy opinion 
is the cladiohi.s. I hope to tell you somi thing about 
the cultivation of this flower later on. Fruit should 
now' of Ciuirso l>e giitheretl, and proserveil. Store 
onions. Miiol there are no bad ones among Ihi ni. 
Tliej' 1011 *^ 1 , however, be ri|»e, and then ilried. Save 
your nastuitium secils, anil if j’ou have tomatoes 
gather tliem to ripen in the sun. Tie up emlive for 
lilaiiehiiig. I’laiit cabbages. I'ruiie superitbumlant 
heilgesuiid bu-'ihes. fiet up jMitatot's and store them 
when dry either in pits out of doors or in cool cellars, 
ll is frost that is to be feared. 

Tidy bds and borders and keep the window boxes 
itliKuiiiiig. You luav transplant flowers from the 
garden into them. Next niunth I may give gardening 
the front rank. 


II.—Entomology. 

By Rev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

There is still plenty of outiloor work to be done by 
the diligent eiitomologi.st, who should make the very 
most of every fine day and evening. Now i.s the time 
to secure goixl series of the different rnneijia butterflies, 
which will all be in perfect condition. These are 
mostly abundant on thistle heads and on rotten fruit, 
iu the latter of which they delight exceeilingly. A 
good, sriuashj' peach nr apricot i.s a sure bait. Keep a 
sharp look out for the covetesl “ Camberwell ” ( F. 
Antiojia), wlilch is taken somewhere every Eea-*Min. and 
shares the tast<>3 of its fellow.s. The Queen of S|)ain 
(Anjpnnis Latona) flies In clover fields, especially near 
the soutli-east coiist. A year or two ago a fortunate 
collector contrived to take more than a dozen siiecimeus 
at Dover, including a very nice variety. 

Keep on witli the treacle tin until the iyvcome.s out, 
aftiT which you won’t find artificial baits of very much 
giHwl. But this won’t be before the end of the month. 
Also, if you arc* near a heather-covered common, visit 
it both by daj' and by night. For heather bloom 
attracts many moths which won’t come to either treacle 
or ivy. By .swwping the heather, too, j'ou ought to 
meet with many nice caterpillars, including that of the 
Fnifx’ror (Nrt/M/rtia curpini): but oiilj' the very strongest 
fiweep-iiet will stand the wi’ar anti tear. My first 
w ciHMUiof that description, on the strength of which I 
rather pridcil myself, went to pieces iu alxiut tw'entj* 
minutes when I trieil it among tlie heather ! 

Most of the summer euterpillars will be jirottv' well 
full-fed bj' now, and you will have little trnublo in 
rearing them. Bleating and shaking w ill disloiige the 
greater uumlier from tlieir foothold ; but a few, .such 
as those of the I*uss Moth and Kittens (Cerurn), only 
cling the closer the longer and liariler you shake. 
Thesti must be searchcil for, and rcnioveil with the 
greatest care w'hen found. Tlie best plan is to break 
oft the leaf or twig on which they are resting, and 
transfer it bodily to the collecting-tin. Several verj' 
nice caterpillars may be found ou the herbage in ditches 
and by the sides of streams, .such os those of the two 
Klopliant Hawks ( Chttrocantj a Kipenor and Potxelhu'). 

For about six weeks from the begiiii in? of Septem¬ 
ber, tlie eolcopterist w’ill find beetles very abiiiulant. 
Now is the time for working fungi, which produce 
numbers of beetles, .several great rarities among them. 
Ix>ok out espociallj' fur while fungus in hollow trees, 
which is sometimes ijeculiarly prtHluctive. But it 
must be most carefully pickeil to pieces, or many of 
its tenants will be pa-sscil over. Two beetles—one of 
them a good one—live in puff-balls; and others may 
be found in the dusty fungus which grows on decaying 
faggots. 

If you want to catch the larger ladybinhs, beat the 
lower brandies of pine trees into an umbrella. Onlj* 
you mustn’t mind getting a few pine-needles, together 
with spiik-rs and beetles, caterpillars and creeping things 
of all descriptions, down your back. Tlie upper part of 
wooden fences is a favourite perch with many Ix'Ctles 
on a sunny daj'. But you will find that thej- will drop 
to the ground if you let the shadow of j'our hand fall 
upon them. Sand-pits ought to be carefullj' searched, 
as thousands of beetles tumble into them, and can’t 
find their waj' out. .\nd if you want burying beetles, 
silphas, hjster.s, and cocktail’s, yon can obtain them in 
any numbers by laying down* a few dead rats, aud 
visiting them ouce or twice a day. 


CffiTfspantTfiirr. 


R. OiBRP. -Cuthbert Bradley’s articles on Horse Man¬ 
agement have been reprinted in “ Outdoor Games,” 
You can buy them iu the part in which they ap¬ 
peared—port 8. 

H. A, It, B.—Y'ou should not bore holes in the shell ol 
your tortoise, even though they are so convenient to 
tie strings to. Feed the reptile on lettuces aud that 
sort of thing, or let it loose in garden. 
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RrsyJiAX Citoss.—You can probably get the Russiarj 
Cross,where you can get most med^s and dccoratious. 
from (ieorgc* Kenning, Aldersgate Street, comer of 
Little Britain. £.€. 

A. Methvex. —The plate of birds’ eggs has long been 
out of print. 

P. L, S.—The verdigris is not on the gold but ou tbe 
copper below, and the only remedy is re-gilding. 

Noil A IL—We arc unable in any instance to gire the 
names and addresses of probable employers. If you 
think a little you will see why. You should take 
yoiu: names from the London Directory and send 
samples, but unless your work is very go^ you will 
find the life a hard struggle. 

A wori.D-BE Chemist (Harold and others).—You 
should attend some evening science classes such as 
are held at the Birkbeck. the Polytechnic, King's 
College, etc., etc. The courses geuerally begin in the 
first Week of October. 

Budge.—P araffin oil will clear away rust and coagula¬ 
tions iu the working parts of machiucs. Use plenty 
of it, and leave it to soak iu for a day or two. 

A. Browxe.—T he Patent Office Is in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lauc. A letter to the Comp¬ 
troller General if it is an ordinary patent, or to the 
Registrar if it is a design, will* i)rocure you par¬ 
ticulars. The application form.s are obtaiiiaMe at 
your post office, or at Room 6 in the new Law 
Courts; the stanij) is £1 ou application for pro¬ 
visional protection. 

Faijuouth Rkadeh.— There is a book on the country 
called “ B.C. 1890,” but you would get the latest 
information on application to the Emigrants' In¬ 
formation Office, or the office of the Ckuadiau 
Government in Victoria Street. 

A “B.O.P.” Wellwishkh.—I t is all given in “Every¬ 
day Life on the Railroad” (Leisure Hour, 1890-91;' 

W. T. Si’EXCKH.—.\pply tothe Secretary, Hudson's Bay 
(Uompai^y, Lime Street, E.C. 

Nil Dkspehaxdum. —Many ship-owners pay small 
salaries after the first year or two of apprenticesliip. 
and that is practically what you suggest. Get 
Franklin Fo.x’s “ How to Scud a Boy to Sea.” 

Electhic. —We have dozens of letters from boys 
anxious to become electrical engineers. Theanswer 
to all is the same : ‘‘ It is only a matter of premium." 
Those who hold Science certificates have the best 
chance. Get n South Kensington Honours certi¬ 
ficate, aud most respectable firms will give you the pre¬ 
ference . But there is overcrowding here as elsewhere. 

The Youxg Mechaxic.—N early all the corrugateil 
iron merchants have second-hand buildings iu stock. 

E. E. Mee. —By the Berne Convention the translation 
of such book's would be a breach of copyright. You 
must not translate without permissiou. 

Fi.agstafe.—T here is no book. It is a good plan to 
cut the letters out iu duplicate, and sew' them on to 
the flag, one set on one side, one on the other, so 
to cover each other exactly ; but at the some time it 
is a mistake to have letters on a flag, as they form 
a blotch unless tliey read backwards on one side. 
When the letters are let into the flag, they are first 
sewn on to it: theu the flag is cut away from behiid 
them, leaving a quarter of au inch margin, and this 
is turned under, and sewn again down on to the 
letters. 

A WOULD-BE Maoiciax.—T here are chapters on both 
subjects In our “ Indoor Games.” 

H. R Wade. —^Use an entomologist’s killing bottle. 
Neither of the insects mounted whole would suit a 
microscope, so that it really does not matter. 

F. B. Skwaicd. —Roscoe’s “Primerof Chemistry,’'price 
one shilling. Bead tliat first. 

Axdy. —“ The Silver Cafion ” is now published in book 
form by Ales-^^rs. Sampson Low’ Co. It is out of 
print in part form, 

OxoxiAX.—The medal is worth twopence. It is a 
memento of the erection of Napoleon's tomb in tbe 
luvaliclcs. 

A New Rh^deii.— The best thing to clean rusty steel 
with is cyanide of iwtassium, but that is a dangerous 
poison. Try a little oil and emery. Vaseline will 
prevent the things from getting rusty, and so will 
any form of iietroleiun. 

Ixvehxess.— 1. You had better remain in tlie railway 
sciw’ice, but a letter stating your experience addressed 
to any of the Agents General for the colonies might 
help you to an apiKjintmcnt. 2. Xylonite collars ore 
sold 'by Piggott, of Milk Street, Cheapside, and by 
most other india-rubber sellers. 

E. llAYXER,—Benzine will clean grease off cloth. 

A Bristoliax. —The question has been answered so 
many times. However, for the last time, apply to 
the Registrar, University of London, Burlington 
Gardens. 

J. W. G. Robekts.— We have had an article on Cricket 
Bats, and how to keep them. It was by Dr. W. G. 
Grace, and is reprinted in our two-shillliig book on 
“ Oicket.” 

Q. S. 0.—Rust does not come on plating, it OTme« 
through plating, and what you have to deal with is 
the metal on which the plating has been pat. 
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CHAPTBB XV.—THB ** POSTAGE OF THE 
DROWNED.” 

F ob the return journey Archie changed 
his seat, in order that he might be 
able to talk freely with his father. His 
head was full of the idea of being allowed 
to visit Montreal the following siimmer, 
and he was constantly bringing up the 
subject. 

” Well, Archie,” said his father, “ I’m 
sure I’d be very glad to take you to Mon¬ 
treal. For that matter I'd like well 
enough to go there on my own account, 
but I really do not see my way clear 
to doing it. I’m afraid you’ll have to 
be satisfied with getting as fax as Fort 
William.” 

“ But, father,” Archie urged, “just 
think how long it is since you’ve been 
there yourself. Surely the Company will 
give you a holiday after so many years’ 
steady service ? ” 

“ The Company might very well do it, 
my lad; there’s no doubt about that. 
None of their factors have served them 
more faithfully than I have,” answered 
Mr. McKenzie. “ But these are troubled 
times, you know. I’m always looking for 
McDougal to be back at Wedderbum with 
a gang of ruffians from the Bay or the 
lied River, and it wouldn’t do for me to 
be away from Chipewyan in that case.” 

“ But perhaps he won’t come back, 
father,” urged ^chie, earnestly, “and then 
there’d be nothing to prevent your going, 
would there ? ” 

“ Well, of course that would make a 
difference,” admitted the factor. “I’d 
feel freer to go, for it’s not likely there’d 
be another of the same kind in his place, 
and Mr. Wentzel could look after the fort 
right enough for a while. And that re¬ 
minds me, I hope we’ll find Wentzel 
back when we get to the fort. He's full 
due now, and ought to be there before us.” 

“ That dreadful Mr. McDougal,” cried 
Archie, in tones of intense aversion. “ I 
hope he’ll never show his ugly face at 
Lfi^e Athabasca again.” 

“ I hope the same, with all my heart,” 
said the factor. “ But I misdoubt it. I’ve 
a kind of premonition that that man’s 
going to give us some trouble yet.” 

“ Well, as sure as he does, father. I’ll 
make him suffer for it,” burst out the boy, 
his face flushing with passionate feeling. 

“Softly, ladffie, softly,” said Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie, soothingly. “He played you a 
sorry trick, no doubt, in trying to have you 
carried off by the Quarrellers. But, re¬ 
member, it is not ours to take vengeance. 
The good Book teaches better than that.” 

“Yes, I know it does, father,” admitted 
Archie, very reluctanUy. “ But surely 
such wicked men deserve to be punished 
some way ? ” 

“ Certainly, my boy, certainly they do, 
and they are. Sooner or later the pun¬ 
ishment comes. But it is not for any of 
us to take upon ourselves to administer 
it.” 

Archie was silent. He was ready 
enough to argue with his father, but he 
knew it was useless to attempt to argue 
against the Bible. And yet there burned 
within him, losing none of its strength 
through lapse of time, an intense desire 
to repay the factor of Fort Wedderbum 
for the evil he had sought to do him. The 
Indian passion for revenge was in his 
blood, tempered, it is true, very materi- 
^ly by the other elements of his nature. 


and the excellence of his training, but 
there nevertheless; and as he contem¬ 
plated the possibility of the man he hated 
inflicting a still further injury by prevent¬ 
ing his father from going to Montreal, he 
felt that he was equal to doing anything 
to him, short of ta^g his life. 

In the meantime the party was making 
steady progress southward. As they were 
going up stream they could not, of course, 
advance quite as fast as on the down trip, 
but they paddled away all the more vigor¬ 
ously for that, and in due time came to 
Salt River, into which they turned again 
in order to replenish their supply of salt, 
having di\ided what they had got before 
between the Moose-Deer Fort and Fort 
Providence. They also kept a sharp look¬ 
out for bison, and the boys tried hard to 
repeat their former success while the salt 
was being gathered, but not a horn, hump, 
or hoof was to be seen. The following 
morning they arrived at the foot of the 
ill-omened Portage of the Drowned, the 
first of the series of rapids which would 
have to be overcome before the Salt River 
settled down to quiet ways again. 

The arrangement was the same as be¬ 
fore, the boys carrying the guns and am¬ 
munition, and the two men first taking up 
the canoe, and then making a second trip 
for its lading. When they reached the 
head of the rapid Archie was delighted to 
find a fine flock of ducks floating quietly 
on the bosom of the river a couple of hun¬ 
dred yards from shore. 

“ Hurrah ! Here’s luck I ” he cried. 
“ Sautloulai and I will bag some ducks 
for dinner while you’re bringing up the 
packs. Come along, Sautloulai, let’s launch 
the canoe.” 

“ Be careful not to get into the current, 
Archie,” called out Mr. McKenzie. “ It’s 
very strong at the head of the rapids.” 

“All right, father, I’ll look out for it,” 
answered Archie, paddling out from the 
bank, while his father and Akaitchko 
hastened off for the baggage. 

Stealing gently over the still water the 
canoe drew near the unsuspecting ducks. 
They had evidently never seen such a 
thing before, and perhaps mistook it for a 
floating log. But when, having got 
within range, Archie laid down his 
paddle and picked up his gun, the birdis, 
startled by the movement, rose from the 
water, and fled away in the direction of 
the rapid. 

The moment they did Archie fired into 
their midst. It was a rather long-range 
shot, but his gun was a good one, and at 
least a part of its contents did their duty, 
for one duck fell at once, while another, 
after frantic endeavours to keep its 
balance, soon followed its example, 
although, having only a broken wing, it 
was able to continue its flight by swim¬ 
ming. 

“Paddle, Sautloulai, paddle hard I” 
shouted Archie, forgetting everything in 
his eagerness to secure the ducks. 

The dead one w'as soon picked up, and 
seizing the other paddle Archie sent the 
canoe rippling through the water after 
the wounded bird. A dozen vigorous 
strokes brought it within reach, one well- 
directed blow of the paddle finished it, 
and having got it safely on board the 
boys turned the canoe towards the shore. 

To their surprise they found that they 
could make no headway. They put all 
their strength into their strokes, but the 


canoe refused to respond. A stronger 
influence than they could exert was 
fighting against them. Soon they 
realised their periL In their thoughtless 
haste to recover the dticks they had ven¬ 
tured too near the rapid, and w ere now in 
its irresistible grasp. 

“ Sautloulai,” gasped Archie, his face 
whitening writh terror, “we’re in the 
ramds! ” 

The Indian made no response save to 
dig his paddle more desperately into the 
swirling water. 

“ It’s no use,” cried Archie, “ we 
can’t get back, we’ll have to run- them.- 
Save your strength for that.” 

The boy kept on paddling as if he did 
not hear him. 

“ Stop, I say 1 ” shrieked Archie. 
“ You’re only tiring yourself for nothing. 
Let’s turn her round and run for it.” 

As though in a dream Sautloulai 
obeyed. He was dazed with fright, and 
Archie, seeing his condition, and realis¬ 
ing that if they were to escape at all he 
must think for both, sought to control his 
own feelings, and nerve himself for what 
was coming. Happily he had the bow of 
the canoe, and if Sautloulai would only 
obey his commands they might yet survive 
the passage of the terrible Portage of the 
Drowmed, slight as the chances w'ere. 

“Now, Sautloulai,” shouted Archie, 
“do just as I tell you, and don’t be 
afraid.” 

The frail bark was turned about, and 
at once sped away down stream like an 
arrow. For a little distance the current 
ran smoothly, giving the boys time to 
brace themselves firmly in ^eir places 
and prepare for their tremendous struggle 
with the relentless rapid. Only by some 
miracle could they escape the fate of 
those whose death had given the place 
its name, and yet that miracle might take 
place. Keskarrah had got through safely 
was the thought that flashed into Archie’s 
mind. Might they not do so too ? 

“ Do just as I tell you, Sautlodai,” he 
shouted once more; and the Indian, who 
now seemed to have somewhat recovered 
his wdts, straightened himself up, and 
answered with a steady 

“ All right, Archie, I’ll do my best.” 

There was no chance for frirfiier words. 
The next moment they were amidst the 
wild turmoil of water, and the c^oe 
swerved and plun^d, and darted hither 
and thither, as me violent swirls and 
eddies caught it in their grasp for a 
moment, and then flung it away with 
redkless force. The whole volume of the 
river was here confined to a narrow 
channel running between high banks, 
and thickly studded with mighty boulders 
worn smooth by the ceaseless rush of 
water. Great as was the peril from the 
furious waves, these boulders were still 
more to be feared. Were the canoe but 
to touch one of them while flying on at 
so tremendous a speed it would be 
crushed like an egg-shell. 

Braced firmly in the bow, and holding 
his paddle before him as a pole with 
whicn to push the canoe away from 
the rocks, /^chie brought every power of 
mind and body to bear upon his work. 
The task was one from which even 
Akaitchko, the best canoeman in Atha¬ 
basca, woidd have shrunk, ^d well was 
it for the boy that his training in the 
management of the canoe had been so 
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thorough, for one mistaken stroke, one 
wrong signal to Sautlonlai, and their fate 
was sealed. 

In the intensity of the struggle he for¬ 
got all his fear and nervousness. He 
even felt a thrill of exultation when a 
bi u’der that threatened destruction was 
safely passed, or a gaping whirlpool 
dexterously avoided. There was a 
wonderful exhilaration in the wild de¬ 
scent, and even when in the very midst 
of it the thought came to him : 

“ If we only get through alive what a 
fuss they will make over us ! ” 

In the meantime the two men upon the 
bank above liad become aware of their 
sons’ peril. It was Akaitcliko who first 
observed the canoe darting after them, 
and without a word he grasped the 
factor’s arm, and pointed down to the 
raging waters below. 

“ Merciful heavens ! ” exclaimed Mr. 
McKenzie, as an awful chill struck to his 
heart. “ Our darling boys 1 Can we do 
nothing to save them *? ” 

The old Indian shook his head despair¬ 
ingly. Indeed, no earthly power could 
have helped the boys then; and realising 
this the factor, breathing a prayer at 
every stop, ^^8hed frantically along the 
bank, turning every moment to look at 
the canoe, while Akaitcliko followed close 
behind. The inequalities of the ground 
would at intervals shut them out from 
sight of the canoe, and when it came into 
view again, still riding the billow’s bravely, 
the factor would gasp out a fervent 
** Thank God I ” and take fresh hope. 

The rapid ended in a sharp drop, 
almost worthy to be called a fall, and 
after escaping in some marvellous man¬ 
ner all other perils of the passage the 
canoe now came to this, the last, and the 
most appalling of all. Archie knew of 
its presence, and prepared for the W’orst. 
The canoe could not possibly pass it with¬ 
out upsetting. They must swim for their 
lives then. 

“ Be ready to sw’im, Sautloulai,” he 
cried, at the top of his voice. 

The next moment the canoe shot far 
over the brink of the faU, and disappeared 
in the foam at its foot. 

“ They’re gone 1 ” groaned Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie, catching sight of what had hap¬ 
pened from the high bank above. 

But hardly had he spoken before first 
one head and then another appeared. 
They were not lost yet. But neither 
were they saved. The canoe, fiung 
violently over by the fiirious torrent, had 
dealt poor Archie a cruel blow upon the 
head, and rendered him insensible. Before 
striking out for the shore Sautloulai 
looked around for his companion, and 
saw him as he rose for an instant, white 
and still. With quick intuition he realised 
what was the matter, and there came to 
him the noble thought to rescue his 
helpless friend or die with him. Though 
only a poor Indian boy, he had the hero 
^irit in him. 

Regardless of the fact that, owing to the 
fearfid strain of the passage of the rapids 
upon both his nervous and physical 
system, and the sudden plunge into the 
icy water, he himself had barely’ sufficient 
strength left to reach the land, Sautloulai 
fought his way to Archie's side, and, 
catching him by the arm ere he sank 
Bgiin, put forth all his remaining energy 
in a supreme effort to make the shore. 


But gallant as the effort w’as it would 
have ended mournfully for both had not 
Mr. McKenzie and Akaitchko, reaching 
I the foot of the rapid at the same moment, 
fiung themselves instantly into the water, 

I and with mighty strokes cloven their 
I way to the struggling boys. They were 
just in time, and no more. Little Saut- 
loulai's strength was not e(iual to his 
spirit. Even alone and unencumbered 
he w'ould have had hard work to free 
I himself from the current’s grasp, but 
burdened with Archie he could do no 
' more than keep afloat, and that only for 
a few minutes at best. Exhausted and 
despairing he was mving up the stniggle, 
w hen the voice of tne factor, crying 
' “ Keep up, Sautloulai, keep up, my 

boy I ” fell upon his ear, and a moment 
later a powerful hand seized him, while 
, another relieved him of his senseless 
burden. Mr. McKenzie and his own 
, father were beside him, and tiie next 
thing he knew they were all four safe 
- upon the shore, and surrounded by the 
I rest of the party, who had just returned 
from their first trip over the portage. 

Archie, who had been only slightly 
stunned, soon recovered consciousness, 
and then great w’as the rejoicing over 
the boys’ extraordinary escape, while the 
men vied with one another in showering 
praises upon Sautloulai for his heroism, 
much to the gratification of proud old 
Akaitchko. So soon as Archie w'as him¬ 
self again be looked about him at the 
circle of smiling faces, and then, turning 
to his father with a sly twinkle of the eye, 
said in a quiet tone: 

“We’ll have to give the place a new 
name, father, won’t we ? ” 

“ How is that, Archie ? ” asked the 
factor, beaming on his son with unutter¬ 
able affection. 

“ Why, instead of calling it the Portage 
of the Drowned, it ought to be called the 
Portage of the Boys that wouldn’t drown. 
Don’t you think so ? ” 

The factor’s answer was to throw his 
brawny arms about his boy, and give him 
a hug worthy of a black bear. 

“ It was a miracle, laddie, nothing but 
a miracle, for which we cannot be too 
thankful to a merciful Providence.” 

The thrilling episode cost the party 
their morning, and Archie and Sautloulai 
their guns, for of course it was impossible 
to recover the latter. But the canoe and 
paddles were regained uninjured, and in 
the afternoon the homeward journey was 
resumed. Nothing farther of note oc¬ 
curred. Portage after portage was passed 
without trouble. By the middle of the 
third day the canoes were once more 
cleaving the w’aters of Lake Athabasca, 
and ere the evening darkness came their 
occupants were receiving warm welcomes 
from the dear ones eagerly awaiting their 
return at Fort Chipewyan. 

The whole evening was given up to 
rejoicing and recoimting the incidents of 
the trip, Mrs. McKenzie and Rose-Marie 
listening with bated breath and overfiow- 
ing eyes as the factor told of the passage 
of the Portage of the Drowned. When 
he had finished Mrs. McKenzie strained 
Archie to her bosom, murmuring through 
her tears: 

“My precious boy, my precious boy! ” 
Then suddenly rising from her chair she 
exclaimed: 

“ That darling Sautloulai 1 I must see 


I him and thank him for rayselfi Archie, 
I do nin and bring him in.” 

Off sped Archie, delighted at his errand, 
and presently returned holding by the 
I hand the Indian boy, who hung hia 
head, and looked as sheepish as if he were 
! about to receive reproof instead of praise. 
As soon as he entered the room Mrs. 
McKenzie rushed up to him impulsively, 
and taking his tawny face in her handa 
gave him a hearty kies upon both cheeks, 

' greatly increasing the poor lad’s confn- 
j sion, while Rose-Marie made matters still 
! worse for him by promptly imitating her 
, mother’s example. 

j “Donald, this dear boy must be well 
I rew’arded, mustn’t he i ” said Mrs. 
j McKenzie. 

I “ He shall indeed, Virginie,” replied 
the factor. “ We can never fully repay 
what we owe him.” 

As soon as he could Sautloulai beat his 
retreat, the proudest and happiest Ktllo 
Indian in the North-West country. 

After Archie and Rose-Marie had gone 
off to bed the factor and his w’ife 
their chairs closer together by the crack¬ 
ling fire, and settled dow’n for a good long 
talk. They made an effective picture as 
the fire-light flashed upon their counten¬ 
ances, the factor’s so square, strong, and 
shaggy, and Virginie’s so smooth, plump, 
and piacid, now that all cause for anxiety 
was gone, and her dear ones were safe at 
home again. 

“ I wonder what’s delaying Wentz el,” 
said Mr. McKenzie. “ He ought to be 
back before this. I hope nothing has 
happened to him. It would be a bad 
business if we didn’t get our year’s 
supplies. We need almost everj-thing.” 

“ We haven’t heard a word from him,” 
replied his wife. “ I do hope he’s all 
right.” 

“ If he isn’t, we’re all wrong, Virginie- 
Could the Hudson Bays have interfered 
writh him, I wonder ? ” and the factor 
knitted his brow perplexedly. 

“ The Hudson Bays! ” cried Mrs. 
McKenzie. “ Oh, Donald I I forgot to 
tell you, Mr. McDougal’s back at Fort 
Wedderburn.” 

With an exclamation of profound an¬ 
noyance the factor sprang to his feet, and 
began pacing up and down the room with 
heavy steps. 

“ McDongal back at Wedderbnm ! 
When did he come back?” he asked, 
looking so disturbed that the placid 
expression gave place to one of tender 
anxiety on his wife’s pretty face as she 
answered; 

“ I’m not just sure when. But he can’t 
be back long. Mr. Stewart told me about 
it only yesterday.” 

“I hoped we were done with him,” 
growled the factor. “ His presence here 
can mean nothing but mischief.” 

Ever since McDongal had attempted 
to rob her of Archie Mrs. McKenzie had 
felt towards him the most intense aver¬ 
sion, but she did not quite understand 
why her husband should show so much 
concern. 

“ But, Donald dear,” said she, softly, 
“you’re not afraid of the wretch doing 
us any harm, are you ? Would he dare 
to?” 

“ I don’t know, Virginie; I've a queer 
feeling about that man which I can’t 
explain. Something seems to tell me 
that he’s going to give us trouble yet. 







The cowardly cur!—to try to revenge 
himself upon a mere boy! I wish he’d 
never set foot here again." 

While they were talking Archie came 
into the room half undressed. He had I 


e Owi\ rkpef. 


overheard his father’^ excited tones, and 
was curious to learn the cause. a!b he 
appeared with an enquiring look upon his 
face Mr. McKenzie, not waiting to be 
questioned, said meaningly; 


“ Archie, McBougal’s back. I’m afraid 
you’ve a poor o^nce of getting to 
Montreal, or even to Fort William now, 
for I can’t leave the villain unwatched.’’ 

{To be continued,) 
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CHAPTEB XX. 


r IVBBPOOL Joe," whom Jim had so 
XJ deftly rescued from the Dallas^ was 
altogether “ off his head." He lay in his 
bunk and babbled after a childish fashion, 
to the amazement rather than the trouble 
of his attendant, who satisfied the few 
wants of his patient and contentedly 
loafed the remainder of his time. 

The chance that acute mania might at 
any time result justified the precaution. 
The Boadicea's working strength had 
been so augmented that it was possible to 
detach a man for this duty. 

It soon, however, became evident that 
the chances of recovery were very slight. 
Although the childish, unintelligent talk 
Kegan to show signs of clearness, it was 
accompanied by a very perceptible weak¬ 
ening of the patient’s strength. 

So, at least, reasoned the captain. He 
had seen many men die on ship-board; 
And had been the recipient of many con¬ 
fidences, and of messages to friends and 
relatives. It seemed especially hard that 
this man should die unknown, and that 
there should be no chance of his identifi¬ 
cation. 

He went aft and called the second 
mate of the Dalias. All the ship’s papers 
had been lost with the captain, and the 
second mate could not help him in the 
least. 

The only hope was that reason might 
return before he died, and Kobie gave 
orders that he should be called if at 
any time there was a chance of obtain¬ 
ing some clue to the unfortunate man’s | 
name and kindred. j 

The end came sooner than the captain ! 
expected. About noon of the next day the 
sailor in charge rushed out of the fore¬ 
castle to call the captain, but, catching 
sight of him sextant in hand he held 
back for a few minutes, so atfnot to in¬ 
terrupt him. Ben, the boatswain, was 
near at hand, how^ever, and to him the 
sailor delivered his message. 


**I have no hope for either. I don’t 
deserve, though I do desire, to live. I 
would like to live long enough to do 
justice to those whom I have wronged, 
and I have no hope of a future till that is 
done." 

“ ‘ To the Lord our God belong mercy 
and forgiveness even though we have 
rebelled against Him,’ " said the old man 
solemnly. “ Shipmate, there is a light 
ahead, if you will but look up and see 
it, and it shows the way to the best 
harbour for our weather-beaten souls." 

“ Not for me," murmured “ Liverpool 
Joe," despairingly. ‘‘ Not for such as I 
am." 

“ For you as for any other," said the 
boatswain, encouragingly. “ Ay, perhaps 
more for you than others, if your need 
be greater. Else why were you saved 
from that "wreck ? 

“ Time heis been given you to set your 
affairs in order ; to ask forgiveness of 
those you have wronged, if you have 
wronged any one; to ask pardon for sin 
of Him Who is always gracious and full 
of mercy, and ever ready to forgive ; to 
I leave messages of hope and love to those 
j left behind—wdfe and children; father 
I and mother. Shipmate, brother, open up 
j yom heart, while there is yet time.” 

I The dying sailor claeped yet tighter 
the hard browm hand of the boatswain. 

! There was an appealing look in his eye; 
he evidently wanted to speak, but yet 
seemed to hesitate. 

“I don’t want to hear of any wrong¬ 
doing, shipmate. Confess your sins to 
God, who alone is able, as He is wrilling, 
to pardon. Let me take a message to 
your family." 

" That’s what I was trying to do my¬ 
self," murmured “Liverpool Joe," “and 
I have been brought up here with a round 
turn. But it’s less than I deserve, for I 
have served ’em shameful. What do you 
think of a man who leaves a wife and 


The boatswain looked m on the sick 
man, intending to staj^ but a moment. 

“ What cheer, shipmate ? " he said 
heartily, taking the thin and wasted liand 
of “ Liverpool Joe " in his own. 

“ I’m slipping my wind pretty quick," 
said “ Liverpool .Toe " faintly. It’s all 
over with me. A few old "fire-bars and 
a wooden suit from the carpenter will 
send me to the bottom pretty soon.” 

“I think you’re right," saiiltlie old man, 
after earnestly examining the patient. 
He spoke frankly, for it seemed useless 
to hold out false hopes to him. “ But 
hope is a good anchor for holding on by— 
hope for this life, if God wills ; and hope 
for the future life, if it be His will to take 
you." 


child and goes roaming over the world, 
not caring whether they live or die ? " 

“He ought to be keel-hauled," said the 
old man, savagely. The thought of his 
daughter and her helpless child made him 
lose his temper. “ If that is your sin you 
have a great deal to answer for; their 
blood will be demanded at your hands." 

“Don’t I know it?" moaned the 
miserable man. “ Ain’t it been with me 
night and day for months, eating at my 
very heart I Didn’t I ship in that barque 
for Liverpool hoping to hunt ’em up and 
do tardy justice to ’em I I earned money 
and was taking it back. It’s little they 
ever had from me, but I was going to try 
to make it up to them, I was ! Now’ even 
that is denied me ! ” 


The boatswain felt that he had been 
hasty in his language to a dying mazL 
He could not Imve honestly said other 
than he had; yet it seemed cruel thus to 
speak. 

“I’m sorry, shipmate, if I seemed to 
speak hard to you just now. I had a 
da’rter once, as I loved better than my 
life, and she was married, deserted, and 
died while I was on a whaling v’y’ge." 

“You can’t say harsher things to me 
than I deserve or than I feel against 
myself," said the dying man. “I ain’t 
got excuses; I ain’t got hope. I can’t 
forgive myself? how can I expect God to 
forgive me ? You wrouldn’t forgive me if 
'twas your da’rter, would you ? ’’ 

“Who are you?" shrieked the boat¬ 
swain, utterly beside himself “You’re 
a dying man, mate; but you’re tugging 
and hauling the very heart out o’ my 
body. Who are you? What’s yer name?" 

“That’s it, shipmate," said the sailor 
feebly. “Watt is my name—Joe Watt 
—* Liverpool Joe.’ How did you knowit ? ’’ 

“ You’re the villain as left my child to 

die in the streets of Liverpool-" began 

the boatswain, but he was stopped by the 
awrful look of agony in the dying man’s 
face. 

“ Perhaps it wa’n’t your daughter," he 
pleaded feebly. “It’s no better for me, 
I know; but, maybe, for your sake, it 
wa’nt." 

He put his hand inside his bosom and 
took out a small fiat tin box. 

“ Here, open it, and find the likeness 
of my wife and child. He was a baby 
then; if he’s alive he ought to be a big 
boy—and I’ve never seen him." 

Jim, who had strolled around from no 
better motive than curiosity, had come 
into the forecastle unnoticed, and stood by 
the side of the bunk. He reached out his 
hand for the box and passed it to the 
boatsw’ain open. 

There were a few discharge papers, an 
old card of the Shipwrecked Fi^ermen 
and Mariners’ Society, and, last of all, a 
small card photograph, faded yeUow with 
age, of a good-looking young woman with 
a baby in her lap. 

“ W^y, that’s me 1 ’’ said Jim, staring 
at the picture. “ That’s a picture of my 
mother and of me when I vm a kid. 
Old Bet Hoskins had one like it. She 
said the kid vos me, qnd that she ’ad my 
mother’s marriage lines and some letters 
as ’er ’usband sent ’er." 

Old Ben did not seem to heed the boy, 
although he stared both at him and 
“ Liverpool Joe.” He held the likeness 
in his hand, but it trembled greatly, and 
his eyes were so covered by a mist of 
tears "that he could not see anything. 
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Of tho two men “Liverpool Joe” waa 
tho more composed, and able to jjrasp the 
situation. While Ben’s tremblin;? Inuid 
held the picture which his tear-bedewed 
eves refused to see, and his ears were 
dulled to the boy’s words, “ Liverpool Joe,” 
or Joe Watt, instantly leaped to the con¬ 
clusion that the boy before him was his 
son. 

Ho rose in his bunk and held out his 
hand appeal in ^dy to Jim; but the boy had 
no eyes for any one but the boatswain, 
who still seemed too dazed to imderstand 
what was j'oing on around him. 

In a little while he became more com¬ 
posed ; ho held the picture steadily be¬ 
fore his eyes, and saw tho face of his 
long-lost daughter and her helpless child. 

“That’s her! That’s my .\my; my 
dear little Amy 1 O, my poor, poor girl! ” 
“Your daughter!” exclaimed Jim, on 
whom a great light was breaking. “Then 
if Bet Hoskins vos riglit, I am your 
grandson, ain’t I ? Tell me—ain’t I ? ” 

“ And my son, said “ Liverpool Joe.” 
“ Come to me—come ! 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The boy did not seem toliear him. At 
least, he made no attempt to stir from 
the side of the boatswain, but took the 
old man’s hand in his and repeated: 

“ I am your grandson, ain’t 1 ? Your own 
dear daughter’s boy ! ” 

Once more the voice came pitifully 
from the bunk ; “ I am your fatlier. 

Come! ” 

“ Come ! ” The little fellow stood up— 1 
a fierce light fltishing from his eyes. 

“ Why should I come to you ? ” 

“ I am your father,” feebly wailed Joe 
Watt, “ if so be as you’re sure of the like- | 
ness.” 

“ You, my father ! Then you’re the j 
man as let my mother die of wuiss than 
starvation. You’re the man as let me , 
kick my way halong vithout caring vether 
I vos halive or dead; to grow’ hup in 
heverybody’s vay; so that they vished I 
vos dead, and I used to vish it myself. 
Y’ou let mo grow’ hup a mere gutter-snipe, 
a poor little wharf rat, vile you vent on 
yer own vay. Did you ever care if I vos 
’ungry, or naked, or in prison or the ! 
v’urk’ous! I’ve card fellers as were j 
W’harf rats like me tell of their fathers ^ 
and mothers as vos dead, and I’ve laughed , 
at ’em for being softies, and then ’ave 
gone avay and cried myself, because I ' 
’adn’t even the mem’ry of a father and 
mother, as they ’ad. | 

“ I vos kicked and cuffed and starv’ed, 
swore at and abused, and I never saw 
the man as vould take me in his arms 
or say he’d ’elp me till I came haboard 
this blessed ship. And now’ I’d vork the 
bones out of my body to pay ’em back, 
bit by bit, all my life, for vot they’ve 
done for me. For the cap’n as took me 
—a dirty little ragamuffin—as lifted me 
hup in his harms, as if I vos vim of his 
own boys, and spoke kindly to me, a 
little vagabone; for this hold man, who 
took me to his kind harms, and vos the 
first to say ; ‘ God bless you, Jimmy ; do 
your duty, my boy, vithout griunbling or 
shirking; fear God and honom* those 
above you.’ ” 

The little fellow stood by the side 
of the boatswain, half hid in the protect¬ 


ing arms that had sheltered him in his 
need, and ho pointed tho finger of liis 
right hand direct in the face of “ Liver- 
ptx)l Joe.” His voice, w’hich had been 
broken W’ith sobs as he expressed his deep 
gratitude for tho kindness that had over¬ 
whelmed him, changed to notes of un¬ 
mitigated scorn as ho proceeded, lioetlless 
of the boatswain’s restraining hand. 

“ But you ! What have you done ? Do 
I owe yon a vord of kindness or a 
bite of food? Do I owe it to you 
that I ain’t in prison; that I ain’t 
at tho bottom of the river ; in the mud 
that they said I came from ? Do I owe 
it to you that I can read and write, or 
that I have clothes to wear and food to 
eat ? W’liy should I come to yon ? ” 

“Jim!” The boatswain's voice broke 
sharply in upon the lad’s fierce discourse. 

“ W'hether he is your father or not has irot 
to be proved. But he is a dying man, j 
jmd he’s going where the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed, and where his 
sin w’ill be judged by One WTio knows 
how to punish and how’ to forgive.” 

“Ain’t He punishing me now'! ” wailed 
the wretched man in the bunk. “ Now, 
W’hen I had hoped to go back, and make it 
—all right.” 

“Make it all right!” repeated Jim 
with fierce contempt. “What! Call 
back twelve years of your life ! Call my 
dead mother from her pauper's grave 
—make it all right ! ” 

“Jim!” The boatswain’s voice w’us 
as harsh as his grandson’s. “ It’s a 
dying man you’re jawing ! ” 

“ I didn’t know he was dying. I didn’t, 
Mr. Wilson,” sobbed the boy. “If he 
ain't to take me from you-” 

“ Never while I live and your’re willing, 
father or no father,” said the old man 
energetically. 

“ Why, then. I’ll say I’m sorry I spoke 

so harsh, and jawed ’im so ; but-1 

couldn’t ’elp it.” 

Poor little fellow, how could he help it! 
The sting of his neglected life had been 
felt more tlian once since he had had tlie 
chance to contrast it with his present 
comfort. 

The effect of the boy’s words on 
“ Liverpool Joe ” was pitiable to witness. 
Every sentence seemed to cut like a 
knife, and he hid his face, not daring to 
meet the eyes of the boy and the boat¬ 
swain. Only a convulsive sob escaped 
from under tlie blanket, and the evident 
agony of the poor wretch drove all re¬ 
sentment out of the old man’s heart. 

He laid his hand on the head of the dying 
man : 

“ Joe W^att, as truly as there is a just 
God above us, I forgive you as freely as 
one man can forgive another. I don’t 
know for sure, but I think with Jim that 
this is your boy. Anyxvay, he is safe 
w'ith me, and w’ill lack nothing while I 
live, if I can help it.” 

Joe Watt feebly raised his head. But 
his eyes turned piteously toward the boy, 
who no longer shrank from him. 

“ I vish I ’adn’t said vot I did,” mur¬ 
mured the boy, answering the mute 
I appeal of the sick man. “ Anyvay, it is 
I all hover now, and done vith, and I hope 
you’ll forgive me for jaw'ing.” 

“ Oh ! ” broke out Joe Watt, “ forgive 
me I I’m going where I can’t harm you 
more. Put yom* arms around my neck - 
say ‘ Father ! ’ I never heard it said to 


I me— I don’t deserve it now; but you 
, won’t be sorry for it. I was coming 
I homo to try to find you, but it worn’t to 
I be. God wouldn't trust you witli me, for 
I had neglected His precious gift, and Ho 
I is just. Oh, my son; my son!” 

, At that moment Captain Robie entered 
i the forecastle. To his utter astonishment 
! he saw Jim’s head lying on the breast of 
, the dying sailor, W’ho fondled him and 
inuriiiured tho words “ my son ! ” as if 
for tho first time he realised the price¬ 
less gift of God he had once throwm 
aside. 

Robie turned to the boatswain as if to 
ask for explanation, but the old man anti¬ 
cipated the request and briefly told tho 
story. 

“ I liad better get those facts in order,” 
said tho captain. “ Y’ou say his name is 
Joseph Watt ? ” 

“ * Joseph Watt,’ ” interrupted Jim, 
raising his head and gently detaching 
himself from Ids father’s arms. “Are 
you Joseph Watt, late of Teignmouth, in 
the county of Devon, ‘who vill ’ear of 
something to his hadvantage ’ ? ’Old on a 
moment! ” 

Tlie excited boy imshed to tho boat¬ 
swain’s cabin and returned with the old 
copy of the “ Liverpool Courier ” in his 
hand. 

He gave it to the captain, who read 
the legal notice, and turned to the dying 
sailor. 

Are you Joseph Watt, of Teignmouth, 
Devon ? ” 

“ Ay, sir; tliat w’as my home till I 
wore out the patience and love of tho 
best of fathers, and dared not go back 
again.” 

It was imperatively necessary that the 
man should be thoroughly identified, 
and that all facts should be reduced to 
W’riting and properly attested. But there 
evidently w’as little time. Robie de¬ 
spatched Jim for writing materials, the 
steward for stimulants, and the chief 
officer and mate of the Dallas. 

Then in a few words he called Joe 
Watt’s attention to the fact that he might 
serve the boy’s interest by the fullest pos¬ 
sible infonnation as to his marriage with 
Amy Wilson; and he impressed this the 
more forcibly by a revelation of the daring 
deed by which Jim had saved him from 
dying in the rigging of the Dallas. 

Thanks to the captain’s care, the details 
of “Liverpool Joe’s” career were set 
dowm in writing, with all the means for 
corroborating the facts. This statement 
w'as signed Joe Watt and witnessed 
by those present. To it was added a 
ininute personal description of the dying 
sailor. 

At his request a pocket belt about his 
body was taken off and opened. It con¬ 
tained letters fi'om his wife, announcing 
tho birth of the boy ; some letters from 
his fatlier and other important evidence, 
together with a sum of money, which was 
given to tho boatsw'ain to be used for the 
boy’s benefit. 

AU having been done that could be 
done to identify “ Liverpool Joe ” with 
Joe Watt of Teignmouth, Devon, Captain 
Robie withdrew. He felt that the boat¬ 
swain and Jim were the only ones that 
should be present to receive the last 
wishes, and close the eyes of tho poor 
fcllow% whose strength had been griev¬ 
ously taxed during the last exacting hour. 
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It was not destined to be a long watch, j 
"When the excitement had passed away, | 
Joe Watt laj- back in his bunk, his head 
pillowed on the arms of his son Jim, 
while the boatswain watched the face of 
the dying man, or read some of the many 
messages of mercy and hope from the 
I3ook of books. 

Joe lay quite conscious of all that was 
going on, drinking in the words of 1 
7 x-omise. Then the expression of liis face 
clianged, and Ben and the boy bent over 
liim. 

“ AVhat is it, shipmate ? ” 

“ Perhaps there is hope, even for me,” 
murmured Joe Watt. “Jim”—the boy 
bent his face still lower, so as to catch 
the feebly uttered words—“ say ‘ father ’ 
again.” 

“ Father! ” 

At that moment the ship’s bell rang 
eight bells (4 o’clock). The face of Joe 
Watt lighted up. He raised his hand, 


and in a voice that lacked no element of 
strength, said : 

“ You hear the bells, Jim! My father 
was clerk of the parish church of Kings- 
teignton.” 

“ He is wandering, Jim,” said the old 
man. 

“No, shipmate, not w'andering,” said 
Joe Watt. “I’ve been wandering for 
many weary years, but it’s a straight 
comrse now for home. You round the 
Ness, and the harbour is right before you. 
Keep the two church-towers open, and 
you pass by the Den with plenty of water, 
enough to float a line-of-battle ship right 
up to the quay head. Look up the Teign 
river, Jim, above the Shaldon bridge. 
Kingsteignton church-tower is on the 
right. Why, the door’s open 1 Come up! 
We can’t go in in these duds, and my bag 
went down in the Dallast Jim; but we 
con stay here, and see, and listen. I 
want to heart Jimmy. There is father, 

iTo be continued.) 


in his place under the reading-desk, and 
the vicar is reading the opening sentences. 
Hark! ‘I w’ill arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him : Father, I 
have sinned against heaven and before 

thee, and am no more worthy-’ I 

can’t hear the rest, but there is more, 
ain’t there ? There must be more.” 

The old man’s ready wit supplied that 
w'hich the dying man longed to hear. He 
hastily turned over the leaves of the Book 
and read: 

“ ‘ But when he was yet a great way 
off his father saw him, and had compas¬ 
sion-’ ” 

“ That’s it, shipmate 1 ” murmured the 
dying sailor. “That’s it! ‘No more 
w’orth}' ’—but—‘ he had compassion.’ ’’ 

His head fell back on the pillow; a 
smile broke over his face; his jaw’ 
dropped, and with one sigh the spirit of 
Joe Watt had gone to seek the compas¬ 
sion and mercy he longed for. 


AN UNCOMMON DAY’S EXCITEMENT. 


W HEN a hoy, it was my good fortune to 
live in the Orkneys, and a very jolly 
time I had, boating, fishing, and shooting, 
in a way and to an extent that is scarcely 
possible now, when so many tourists go there 
during the summer and autumn, for, as the 
natives sometimes sarcastically remark, the 
purpose of wearing out their old clothes, 
though there is perhaps a little envy and 
tnalice in this way of putting things, seeing 
that a superfluity of clothing is not a native 
vice in a land where boots and stockings 
are as often not w’Din as worn. 

Game has certainly become more scarce,’ 
though I daresay fish is Ukely to remain as 
plentiful as ever. Boating may be had 
galore for those who have a fancy for 
pulling heavy oars and stiff boats. For a 
li,?ht oar and a saucy skiff, one must extend 
his journey to the ocean-loving Shetlands, 
where the glamour of the sea is so strong 
that the aborigines and the naturalised 
stranger arc subject to deep fits of home¬ 
sickness when they are forced to depart 
from its shimmering voes and gently spoken 
maidens. 

Among what I may call bygone sports 
was that of driving the bottlenose whales, 
and I have helped to capture these big 
fellows more than once. At the time of 
which I am speaking they were not at all 
uncommon in the bays and goes of these 
northern islands, so dear to me from many 
X. pleasant recollection of my boyish days. 

It chanced that Jim Stavanger, a big, 
4)urly, strong-fisted fisherman, who had 
^charge of us; Dave, his merry, blue-eyed 
brother; curly haired Eric, and I, who am 
Brie's brother, and the parson’s son, were 
out fishing for piltecks or sillojlis, the year- 
old offspring of the saithe or coal-fish. They 
are locally known in the several stages of i 
their existence as sillocks, cuethes, dundies, 
and finally, when mature, as saithe. These 
abound on that broken coast so plentifully 
at times as to hide the white and grey rocks 
at the bottom of the narrow inlets. 

I have known a boat filled to the gunwale 
with these tiny fishes in half an hour, by 
means of a small circular hand-net sus¬ 
pended at the end of a pole* 

-After a storm they are occasionally cast 
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up on the beach in tons, the breakers and 
pebbles having killed them in the shallow 
rocky bays, for they have a curious habit of 
hugging the shore as closely as possible. I 
believe that they come to feed on the sand- 
hoppers that swarm in countless numbers 
among the stones and decayed seaweed. By 
removing a small stone one could take up 
handfuls of these little brown and yellow, 
hippety-hoppity fellows, whose happiness 
seems to consist in the closest approximation 
to perpetual motion. 

On this particular occasion we had had 
bad luck. In vain had we tried our tempting 
ground bait of soft-shelled live crab, pounded 
small between two stones, then chewed and 
spirted from the lips far and wide in a way 
only acquired by long use and wont, so as 
to attract all the fish that might be near. 
In vain had we cast our trimly basked 
flies; the fish were evidently not in the bay. 
And at last, in despair at our non-success, 
w’e languidly hoisted the sail of our little 
yawl and drevr slowly away from the fishing 
ground. Slipping along so smoothly that 
the motion was hardly perceptible, and 
lazily lolling in the stern of the boat, we sat, 
quietly enjoying the tender glow in the west, 
where the setting sun was cooling his hot 
face in the limpid water after his arduous 
day’s climb over the arch of the sky. 

I was watching the far-off headlands on 
the dim horizon as they gently faded away 
in a soothing manner, when I saw some 
black objects like a group of wet shining 
rocks. They appeared to change their posi¬ 
tion with the motion of the boat. Suddenly 
it occurred to me that there ought to be no 
skerry there. The Rigar lay inshore. 

Where had we drifted to ? There was the 
familiar landscape spread around in perfect 
I quietude as before. It most be part of a 
wreck drifting about, for no rocks lay be¬ 
tween us and the open Atlantic. 

All at once, as I was w'atching it, there 
was a splash in the far distance, and a wide 
scattering of the gleaming block specks. 

*• Look, Jim,” I cried, startled out of my 
sweet laziness, “ it’s a school of whales. Let 
us try to drive them ashore. What luck I ” 

Driving was the most exciting pastime that 
wc knew. We were all agog in an instant, 


and thought no longer of taking things 
easily. 

“ Down with the sail, Eric. Dave, unship 
the rudder, and help to stow away.” 

After a few seconds’ bustle, all was snug, 
the oars had been got out, and we were 
lustily pulling away with all speed. We put 
old mits in the rowlocks to deaden the click 
of the oars. Norroway oars are secured by 
strips of raw hide passing through a hole in 
the casing of the oar and another in the 
gunwale of the boat. They cannot for this 
reason be lost, and of course feathering is 
impossible. It would always be a dangerous 
accomplishment in a choppy sea. 

We kept well away to the east so as to 
gain the weatliergage of our game, if I may 
call this sea-hunting a pursuit of game. It 
certainly was hunting of a kind, and could 
not rightly be called fishing, though seamen 
call it so. 

Half an hour’s rowing made us very warm, 
and brought us to seaward and windward of 
the unconscious bottlenoses. We meant to 
frighten them, and, when they were panic- 
struck, to drive them into one of the narrow 
and shallow inlets or goes, when with their 
heavy bodies imbedded in the soft sands they 
would be quite helpless. 

It so happened that the boat was well 
ballasted with small pebbles. These would 
be most convenient to make a splash 
with. 

The bottlenoses were close together and 
evidently in sportive mood. They were 
making little playful rushes first in one 
direction, then in another, and leaping 
out of the water as if rejoicing in their 
strength. 

They let us come pretty near, and then 
they began edging off towards the land. In 
this way we continued to approach, and they 
to retreat, for some time. They were getting 
familiar and let ns approach nearer. 

We prepared to give them a fright. ^ Dave 
was ready with his heap of stones. Eric had 
an old bell-mouthed fowling-piece, an heir¬ 
loom, and an invaluable weapon, if one were 
to judge of it by its bark rather than its bite. 
I had a flat board to strike the water with, 
and Jim had to row after the bottlenoses. 

They ht us approach within fifty yards, 
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&nd Uieii tliey made a little sally shorewards. 
This was our opportunity. We seized it. 

Bang went the Brown Bess as loudly as a 
small cannon. 1 smacked the water smartly 
with the flat of the board, Eric kept up a 
volley of stones, and we all shout^ and 
yelled at the top of our voices. 

Instantly a score of tails rose simul¬ 
taneously and came down flop together. 
Then a score of huge bodies rose into the air, 
and disappeared in an instant in a great 
shower of spray. The waves and eddies 
rocked the boat so much that we had to 
catch hold of the gunwale to retain our 
balance. 

As we expected to And them again some 
hundretls of yards inshore, we roweil hard 
after them, so as to keep them moving in the 
right direction. We were not disappointeil 
in our expectations. In three minutes up 
they came, and swam steadily ahead, blow¬ 
ing the water out of the blow holes, as 
their nostrils are called, and dashing the | 
spray about violently. But they soon slackened 
speed and allowed us to approach again. 
We repeated our former tactics, and off at 
fullest speed they shot ahead ; but they did i 
not dive after the first time. There seems, | 
as every swimmer knows, to be a difference ' 
in the buoyancy of the water; where it is deep, ' 
it is more buoyant than where it is shallow. ' 
They e e quite aware of this, and kept on 
the surface, and forged ahead at a great rate. 

We watched them narrowly. Soon the 
largest and boldest of them took the lead, 
making his way to the right where the 
channel was deeper. 

The opening of a long, narrow inlet, called 
Garth’s Goe, was at the end of this channel. 

It was about a mile long and some three 
hundred yards wide. At the other end there 
was a bar of sand, and beyond that a lagoon 
or shallow lake that at low tide was nearly dry. 

The noise of the old gun had attract^ the 
attention of some of the crofters on shore. 
We could see several boats being hauled 
down, and three of them came rowing off 
from the shore to assist us in driving the I 
bottlenoses into the goe, called, as I said | 
before, Garth’s Goe, from the little garth or I 
cultivated enclosure at the end of it. 

They were not long in reaching us. They 
came up just in time, as the ** fish,” getting 
alarmed at the growing shallowness of the 
water and the gradual narrowing of the 
channel, were darting uneasily from side to 
side, and getting ready for a rush back to the 
open sea. We must not give them a chance 
to recover their startled w’its, or they would 
make a bold dash for freedom, and we would 
lose them altogether, so 1 said to Eric : 

” Eric, put in a large handful of small 
shot and give those fellows a warming, or 
they will turn and be off.” 

He took the leather bag, in which he 
carried the shot we used for the sea-birds, 
and poured some down at random. Then, 
without any particular aim, he discharged 
the old bell-mouth at them. It was a 
splendid scatterer. Anything within thirty 


yards radius was sure to be witliin reach of 
j the shot. We found it good when the 
I birds were in flocks, but it was not much good 
: for one bird. Then, if we hit, it was very 
much a matter of chance. 

I The shot told. The leader had turned, 
and was coming towards us. When the shot 
I struck him, he turned sharply round and 
I bolted for the shore. He leaped right out of 
I the water again and again, and made off at 
I his best speed. The others followed, chum- 
1 ing the water with their sinewy, powerful 
I tails, sinking and rising at each stroke like 
cannon balls ricochetting. We had much 
ado to follow them ; they swam twice as fast 
as we could row. They no longer threw 
themselves sportively in the air, but cleft the 
surface like swift river tugs, the water pour 
ing over their backs like a waterfall. 

All the boats had closed in, and the crews j 
did their best to keep up the panic. 

Guns and pistols were banging and crack- j 
ing, stones were flying in showers through 
the air, oars were bending under the pro- ^ 
polling force of strong and excited arms. ; 
Hoarse voices were crying out, there was I 
cheering and shouting, and every one pressed ' 
forward at top speed, ’mid bustle, confusion, 
uproar, and root. 

The bar was just in front. If they went 
over, w’e had them in our power. It was 
the critical moment. If they baulked it, 
most of them would get away. So guns were 
loaded with dangerous charges of shot, and 
kept ready. 

Old Tom Dalesbrod, who had a tremendous 
voice, hoarse as that of a hundred-year-old 
raven, took on himself to give the words of 
' command to our little fleet of boats. 

I When we are within fifty fathoms of the 
I bar, the boats spread out in a line across the 
; channel to block every avenue of escape. 

! The leader of the school had slackened 
I speed, and was hurriedly darting to and fro 
in front of the rest, who were huddled to¬ 
gether. He did not like to go into shallower 
water. 

“Now, lads,” shouted Dalesbrod, “do not 
give them time to think. Touch them up 
with the shot.” 

At the word, flash go the flintlocks as j 
the powder in the pans catches fire; snap, 
snap go the modern guns as the percussion 
caps explode. Bang ! bang! crack ! crack I 
go guns and pistols together. The oars 
splash, the rough sea-voices roar, making 
a very pandemonium of sounds and actions. 
The shot goes home. A score of frantic 
monsters leap as one. The water churns 
white, then crimson stains here and there 
fleck the snowy foam. The bottlenoses surge 
for^vard with mighty force, they strike the 
bar, they thrash the water with their tails, 
till the air is filled with flying sand and 
foam. Their huge bodies bound and rebound; 
they are inside of the bar. The boats 
follow. Ours is nearly upset; Dave was 
chucked out, but he was not much the 
wetter for that; we were all drenched 
already. I grabbed him by the collar and 


lugged him in. We were all in a quiver 
with excitement. 

Dave had marked out the largest as bis 
especial victim. It was the last to get 
aground, as it kept in the centre of the chan¬ 
nel, and hod worked its way into the deepest 
part of the pool. He had borrowed one of 
Dalebrod’s harpoons ; this he kept on 
brandishing about. The whale every minute 
or so drove the spray over us in thick 
showers. 

I asked Dave to let me have the first 
stroke. He consented. I stood proudly up 
on the bow-thwart, and, wishing to cut a 
dash, threw up my arm, and posed in true 
whaler style. The effect was not good, 
for my chums backed water too suddenly, 
and my discomfiture was complete when I 
follow^ the harpoon on to the whale’s 
back. I had not over much time to medi¬ 
tate there, for I found him very slimy, and 
a quick jerk of his body knocked my legs 
from under me, and I slid on my face down 
his greasy side into the water, just out of 
reach of his tail. I was half smothered with 
sand and mud. 

Eric recovered the harpoon by the float, as 
it had not struck the fish ; while I was 
scrambling to my feet, he gave him a deep 
thrust. Dave shot him just behind the flipper 
with a long iron bolt that fitted the bore of his 
gun. This seemed to give him his quietus, 
for, after giving one great bound, he lay quite 
still. I tied my handkerchief round one of 
I his flippers to mark him. Then we left, and 
I went to look after the others. 

Vicio y was not yet complete. It is no 
easy^ matter to kill these monsters with 
knives, and guns, and an occasional hayfork. 
Boats were upset, oars were splintered, and 
one or two unlucky fellows were struck by 
the fish and stunned, and nearly drowmed 
through their friends not observing what 
had happened. 

I had my forefinger badly bruised by a 
misdirected blow. Nearly everybody got 
mouthfuls of sand and water, for nobody 
took the precaution to keep his mouth shut. 

In about an hour’s time all was quiet. 
The dead lay on the w'atery field of combat, 
in bedraggled repose, and no sad musings cr 
moralisings were expended on their, for us, 
timely fate. 

Night was closing in. It was time to rope 
up the spoil, lest it should drift away on the 
ebbing tide, and time to bend our weary 
backs to the labouring oar on our homeward 
way. 

Soiled clothes and unsightly skins covered 
light and excited hearts that had not yet 
returned to their wonted quietude. 

It was a good evening’s work. The “ fish ” 
realised over two hundred pounds, to be 
shared between sixteen of us. Those in our 
boat had a third, as first discoverers, to share 
among us. My share was fifteen pounds, 
with which I bought a rifle, and made mother 
a handsome present on my birthday, even a 
I better way than getting a present from her 
1 on that day of all days ! 




DO most firmly believe that there is a bit of 
the Crusoe in every really manly boy who 
lives and breathes. And quito right too. 
All our boasted civilisation, while elevating 
the minds of mankind, tends to render the 


be able to switch on a song, or chorus, 
and by darkening the room—another 
button—be able to see as well as hear. 

But the great baldheaded, toothless, 
puny-bodied Button Age hasn’t come 
yet, and men are still men, and boys 
want to be men, and will be men 
too, and the nearer they approach to 
what are called “ pretty men ” in Scotland 
is, strong, hardy fellows built of 
bone and muscle, without an ounce of 
useless fat—the better they like it. I 
I know this from the constant inquiries our 
Editor has about how to grow tall, and about 
measurements of chest, calves, etc., and how 
to reduce fat. 

Another fact is this, that we all love picnics. 
We all want at times to throw off the fetters 


me wliich he had run down by speed of 
foot. 

When I had time in autumn, I made me 
a true Highland bed of sheaves of blooming 
heather, with the bloom of course uppermost. 
Ah! I’m never so happy now as I was in 
those days. 

Our gipsy life in open boats on the coast 
of Africa was a different thing. After cooking 
a delightful stew of fowls bought from the 
natives, with sweet potatoes, pork, etc., or a 
stew’ of the big lizard iguana, we dressed 
in suits made of English blankets and 
anchored off shore a bit, with a sentry set. 
because we were averse to ha^dng our throats 
cut. We were thus literally rocked in the 
cradle of the deep. A piece of raw pork, a 
biscuit steeped in the sea, and a cup of coffee 
formed our breakfast, and we were off along 
the coast again looking for Arab slave dhows. 
Luncheon was salt pork, biscuit steeped in 
the sea, a drop of rum and a drop of quinine 
solution. Then rowing about till nearly 


body puny and effete. Most of our very 
cleverest inventions aim at doing away with 
bodily labour and muscular exertion of every 
sort; and if science—electric and otherwise— 
continues to advance with the same rapid 
strides it is now doing, in the course of say 
two hundred years the only thing men will 
be fit for will be to touch a button. Then 
will come the age of buttons, or the Great 
Button Age. Human beings—bald and tooth¬ 
less, you know, with immense great chumps 
of heads on them and no bodies to speak of 
—will hardly care to move off the lounge. 
When they want breakfast they will touch a | 
button, and presently it wdll come through 
the wall or up through the floor, or somewhere. 
When they w’ant the things cleared away 
they will touch another button, and, hey ! 
presto ! the things will disappear. 

When they want to go out they wdll touch 
a button, and the softly-cushioned electric 
carriage will come to the door of its own 
accord. 

If one wants music in one’s room, he will 
merely have to switch it on by touching a 
button. Nobody will bother going to the 
concert-room, or any place else. He will 


and trammels of civilisation, and become, if 
only for a day, savages in the wilds. 

When I am abroad every summer in my 
great caravan, it is wonderful how often the 
remark is made to me by visitors: “ Oh, it 
is just the life I’ve often thought I’d like to 
lead.” 

Only they don’t put their thoughts into 
practice. 

My own first experience of outdoor life 
was when I was a lad. My father happened 
to have a large hill where sheep strayed. It 
was called the blaeberry hill, owing to the 
number of whorts that grew there. But most 
of it was heather. It terminated in a forest, 
and our own wood lay between it and our 
fields. In order to be early among the 
rabbits and hares and wild pigeons, I used to 
j throw my plaid around mo in the evening, 
! and with my beautiful dog and gun betake 
i me to the hill. The plaid just kept my bare 
knees—of course I wore my native dress— 
' from rain or dew. Tyro, my dog, was my 
I pillow. He knew all about it. But when I 
I awoke sometimes of a morning I found my 
I pillow sitting by my side with his tongue 
! hanging out, and a fine big hare lying near 


sunset, and landing again where we saw 
cocoa-nut trees; another glorious cock-a- 
leeky, and the sleep of the just under the 
stars and the dew. 

But I have camped out in many queer 
fashions since then ; and I tell you this, boys, 
there is nothing like a bit of camp life in 
summer for making boys men, and keeping 
middle-aged men as young in heart as boys. 

I really wish more of our youth would 
take to it. It is far better than spending a 
month indoors in some stuffy seaside lodg¬ 
ing, with drains that perchance smell like 
bad eggs, all kinds of odours from the 
kitchen, noise of some sort every hour of the 
day and night, hurdy-gurdies out of doors, 
a landlady “who has seen better days ’ 
indoors, and, worse than all, a lodging-house 
; cat and a bill for extras. In your bell-tent 
or your gipsy-tent you have no such annoy- 
I ances as these. You are as quiet as quiet 
can be in this world ; you are happy, hungry, 
and healthy all day long; everything you do. 
you do with pleasure; and at night, if you 
have seen after your arrangements properly, 
you sleep sweetly till morning. Perhaps you 
are not far from a stream or clear pond: 


















































what more delightful than to take your soap 
and a towel and have a dip and a w ash ; then, 
buttle in hand, trot ull for the milk while 
your pal is making up the fire and Ixiiling 
those milky eggs, or frying the rasher for 
breakfast, or, better than any raslier, the lish 
you have caught with your own hands the 
evjMiing before ? 

Well, as to camps, there are all sorts and 
sizes of them, from the humble gipsy—but 
by no means uncomfortable encampment — 
to one combining tents and caravans, such 
as I myself, when I care to stay a montli at 
one place to W’rite a book by the sad sea 
wa\e, go in for. My camp at Deal, in 
Sandown Park, three summers ago, was quite 
an extensive affair, and one that would have 
delighted the heart of many a desk-weary 
paterfamilias. It consisted of a pretty wire- 
wove-paper bungalow, a wooden hut which 
was used as a kitchen, a large mess tent, the 
caravan, dog kennels, flagstaff, etc., etc. All 
heavy baggage was of course .<ent down by 
gooils train, and the camp erected by a 
builder, very cheaply, so there was nothing 
to do when we came there but draw in the 
caravan, send aw'ay the horses, and telegraph 
for our block girl-servant, who came dowm 
with an extra dog and two Persian cats. 
The Persian cats, I may mention, took to 
camp most lovingly and at once, and never 
wanted to go away all the four or live months 
of our stay—a proof, I think, that cats love 
people more than places. The dogs, a large 
Newfoundland Queen, and a lovely collie 
Eily, slept in the mess tent and were on 
guard all night. 

We —my wife, my two little girls, and my¬ 
self - started early in spring in the caravan, 
with our two horses and coachman, who was 
always quartered where the horses were 
stabled, and the Newfoundland. 13ut we had 
no intention of going straight down. No; 
the wild flowers were all springing, balmy 
winds were blowing, and sunshine and 
brightness were everywhere. So we zigzagged 
about among forests and places, touching 
the sea now and then, so that by the time we 
arrived at our camping-ground we had made 
pretty nearly a three hundred miles tour of it. 

Although in camp we had rather more 
visitors than we cared for, still it w’as all 
very very pleasant, and I wouldn’t go in for 
lodgings again for anything. During the 
summer holidays my two boys came down, 
and they found snug quarters ; for I hired a 
shepherd’s van for a pound, and my wife, 
with curtains and flowers and things, made it 
as pretty as a little fairyland. We slept 
mostly in grass hammocks. 

My camp at Bognor last summer was a 
more simple affair. Just the caravan and a 
bell-tent, for I w’as all alone with one faithful 
servant, who had roughed it in Texas and 
knew all the outs and ins of camp life. 

Now, as regards camping for boys, I may 
tell any paterfamilias whose eyes may scan 
these lines that a few months in camp, or 
touring with tents and, mayhap, a pack mule, 
pony or donkey, is a liberal education for a 
lad. It gives him confidence in himself, it 
enlarges his ideas, it makes him hardy and 
healthy, and expands his mind more than 
three years of conventional school life would 
or could do. 

But of course there is considerable method 
in camping, it is really an art, and while one 
boy may take quickly to it, there are others 
who never could become good campsmen. The 
simpler the outfit the better; and if you 
intend to have a permanent camp for a 
month or two, which is far better to begin 
with than a donkey and cart or a pack pony, 
I advise you to practise putting up your 
camp for veeks before you start, even if it 
be but in your own paddock or lawn or a 
neighbour’s field. 
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The choice of camping-ground by the sea 
I will be your first difliculty. In the sand¬ 
hills of Deal, or rather they lie between Deal 
and Sandwich, there is excellent space for 
squatting. There always is a boys’ camp on 
; a large scale there in summer, but they are 
I rougli lads from the East End, sent down iu 
squads as a treat. I should keep aw'ay from 
these, and even out of their line of march, 

, though I must confess I have always found 
them Will-mannered and quiet. Lots of 
woo<l can be collected about the sandhills 
and hedgerows, though campers .should bear 
; in mind tliey must not go kicking about with 
an axe in copse and hedge at their own 
sweet will. But caraping-ground on a 
common by a stream and near a wood is 
more likely to bo met with in the country, 
and it is very, very pleasant. 

Then there is old Father Thames; and 
the plan of going up stream with a row'-boat, 
your tent and paraphernalia, is almost too 
' well known to need description. For my 
own part, I should avoid the river ; it is damp 
and foggy, and not half so healthy as the 
free and open country. 

The most suitable tent of any for 
the nomad camper, is the simple round- 
headed gip.sy tent, with its baulk at one end. 
i It is all built or erected on bended battens. 
The gipsies themselves go in for very little 
refinement in this matter; they cut boughs 
in the woods and splice them together, but 
: there are properly hinged battens for the 
gipsy tent, and a way of making it up or 
packing it which would require all to be 
studied before you start. The handiest little 
tent I ever had was a small bell-tent, that I 
got from Mr. John Piggott, of 117 Cheapside, 
la.st summer. It was a bell with centre pole, 
and by first choosing the exact spot where 
the pole was to stand, then measuring two 
rings for the outer and inner circles of pegs, 
these were hammered in and the business 
] was up in ten minutes. As we had fre¬ 
quently to move the tent to a new and ad¬ 
jacent spot against the prevailing wind, my 
: man and I used to go in for tent drill, and 
' were soon adepts at it. The mackintosh you 
I sleep on is best pegged down. This, by the 
way, may be a sheet of strong Willesden canvas. 

There is also a long sloping-roofed gipsy 
I tent, which is easily put up, and it has one 
advantage, having two poles you may sling a 
I hammock in it. This is better and more 
' wholesome than lying on the ground. 

I Now, then, from the preceding paragraphs 
you will learn that you must first choose 
I your camping-ground, so as to have no bother 
in taking your baggage down ; and secondly, 
having chosen your tent learn to put it up, 
and strike it before you start. N.B.—Never 
I be prevailed upon to boy a second-hand, or 
old army store tent. What is not good 
, enough for a soldier isn’t good enough for 
' you. I’ve had to go to bed before now with 
’ an umbrella over my head, and I would just 
as soon sleep in a bag under the hedge as in 
a tent that leaked and dripped. 

By the way, my little bell-tent, with the 
mallet, pegs and all, were packed inside an 
I ordinary sailor’s bag, and the pole in two 
pieces was tied up separately, 
i Portable bungaknos.—The only possible 
* objection any one could have had to my 
I portable bungalow at Deal, was that it was 
I somewhat dear. But there is much to be said 
I in favour of the bungalow. Those made of 
I corrugated zinc nailed on to battens, I see 
by an advertisement in the “ Exchange and 
I Mart,” can be bought for a few pounds. If 
one of this kind is chosen it would, no doubt, 
last for a good many years, if the zinc is 
screwed on to the battens with w’ell-greased 
broad-headed screws, else the stuff gets tom 
w'hen taking the bungalow down to pack up 
for the return journey. 


But my impression is that, though tents 
are good enough for me, a very light and 
easily adjusted bungalow for camp purposes 
could be made of canvas and battens. It 
would be more substantial than a tent, not 
apt to be blow'n down, impervious to the rain, 
yet admitting plenty of fresh air, and very 
light to pack. The roof would want to be of 
strong Willesden canvas, stretched tightly on 
the supporting battens. A floor could be laid 
by any builder, and would not cost much, as he 
would take it away when done with. Or you 
might buy it if you intended to occupy the 
same camping-ground another season. The 
idea is wortli w’orking out. N.B.—The floor 
should be raised from the ground some 
inches, else the earwigs will become a terrible 
plague. ’Wigs fly, but they prefer to creep. 

The inside of a little bungalow may be 
made very gay with flowers and Japanese 
fans, brackets, a little bookshelf or two, and 
mirrors. 

Camp beds. —Well, for the tent, if you have 
no room to hang a kammock, you must be 
content with straw or dried brackens on top 
of the mackintosh. Failing this, simply 
make a hollow for the hips under the 
mackintosh, and arrange some sort of pillow. 
A hammock is best, and I like the canvas one, 
price 7s. fid. at Piggott’s, not the netted 
business, which so often capsizes you. A 
plaid or rug is sufficient mattress for the 
canvas hammock. Then there is the regular 
folding camp bedstead with canvas bottom, 
which costs a pound. Or the long cushioned 
box, which makes a capital wardrobe and bed 
combined for a lady. You or I would not go 
in for refinement of this sort. All the furni¬ 
ture you want is a camp-stool or two. As 
for tables, your grocer—and he soon finds 
you out—will give you plenty of old boxes. 
You want a cupboard—well, can you have 
anything better than an orange box set on 
end with a little curtain across it. You see, 
for camp life everything must be as primitive 
as Paddy’s pig. Indeed the gentleman gipsy 
soon learns to ^spense with luxury of all kinds. 

Dress .—A tweed suit or two, knicker¬ 
bockers and real Scotch—not Birmingham- 
Scotch—stockings, strong boots, and a pair 
of strong shoes. Not canvas, they won’t do 
at all on the grass. Warm underclothing or 
Baltic shirts. Bugs for the hammock— 
don’t sleep in sheets—pillows covered with 
red flannel, easy fitting cap and gipsy hat, 
and—there you are. But have a change of 
raiment. It does not do to sit in wet 
clothes. A cyclist’s cape will be found 
handy whether you cycle or not. 

TJie camp fire .—Boys are like women, they 
cannot build fires. But they can learn. 
Wood must be found somewhere, old withered 
wood, not pine if possible, though withered 
pine needles and dry furze make excellent 
kindling. The lighter, thinner bits of wood 
must be erected first, and when you get them 
to go, the logs, short bits some inches thick, 
may be put on. Notice I say “crccfcd,” 
because the main secret in getting the fire to 
go is to have a good air space between the 
ground and the wood. Your grocer can 
always supply you with old boxes which will 
do for kindling. But pray never begrudge a 
good long walk to fetch home on your back 
a bundle of firewood. If you are ashamed 
to carry it you are neither a gipsy at heart 
nor a gentleman either, and should be in 
leading strings! Peat and sticks make a 
capital fire. 

Well, there is the ordinary open camp fire 
built a little way from the tent. That is 
good enough to swing your gipsy kettle over. 
But if you are stopping for a month or 
two in one camp, better build an oven. 
This is easy. First dig a pit, about two feet 
deep, six feet long, and three wide. At one 
end of this your oven is built. It is simply 




a gentlcvuni to come on the platform and 
help me?” There was a dead pause for a 
second or two, and then the whole house 
with one exception burst into a roar of ap¬ 
plause. 

The *• exception " at once looked very hot 
and red, picked up hU hat and departe<l. 
Some one else went up, another trick was 
artfully substitute<l, and the conjurer hud the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had handled 
his audience w’oll at a most critical time and 
had scored a distinct triumph ! 

To do the right thing at the right time is, 
as we all know in everyday life, a great art, 
and it applies more to the profession of L'ljcr- 
dnnain than probably any other. There are 
men in this world who are really clever and 
nobody knows it; there are others who know 
comparatively little and yet appear masters 
of the situation. 

Now to impart knowledge is. to my mind, 
as great a gift as to acquire it, and to perform 
a trick successfully in all its detail requires 
as much art as to learn how to do it. 

There are living conjurers eminently skilful 
in manipulation who cannot shine in public ; 
there are others barely deserving of the name 
of conjurer who are considered marvellous, 
simply because they have such good address 
and ready wit. 

To return to the subject. I had the satis¬ 
faction a few weeks ago of scoring a triumph. 
It happened thus. 

The entertainment was conjuring, I was 
the conjurer, and the audience were children. 
Now I have said elsewhere I would rather 
any day perform before the Royal Society 
than before the bottom class in a Board 
school. I made this observation in the 
columns of the ** B. 0. P.'* some time ago, and 
I knew well beforehand that troubles awaited 
me, but they came this evening at the very 
commencement. I began in the old-fashioned 
way of producing eggs from various places, 
but no sooner did the first appear than a 
little girl in the front row held up her hand 
as if she was about to answer a question in 
school, and screamed out, Give it to me, 
master.'’ The idea was so good that about 
a dozen little hands went up, and the owners 
set up each a particular claim to that egg. 
I, of course, took no notice, but rolled the egg 
into two, and immediately there were as many 
more claimants for the second. The fourth 
created such an uproar I determined to try 
something else, so I came down from the 
platform and asked for the loan of a white 
and a red handkerchief. It was with the 
greatest aifficulty I procured these. 

Each child seemed bent on getting one or 
more eggs ; some coaxed, others threatened. 

One boy in particular seemed to regard the 
whole thing as a rare joke and I marked him 
in consequence. I remounted the platform and 
held up both handkerchiefs. For a moment 
they were all still, but just as I was going to 
explain what I wanted to do the noisy youth 
jumped up, and pointing at me screamed out, 
** I seen him; I seen him bring a orange 
down his sleeve 1 ” Now there was no orange, 
AS far as 1 knew, nearer me than the first 
fruiterer's, and as it was a strange neighbour¬ 
hood I had no idea where that was, but one 
having seen an orange they all appeared to 
have seen it, and said so. This was very lively. 
My sleeves happened to be turned up to the 
elbows, and I made signs to show the thing 
was out of reason. But reason did not enter 
into their calculations, and *'eggs” and 
“ oranges ” resounded throughout the room. 

It will be naturally asked, Were there no 
teachers present, and if so what were they 
doing ? 

There were about a dozen young ladies 
there who acted as teachers on Sundays and 
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on festival occasions of this sort, and they 
were doing their best to keep the children 
quiet and to look on at the same time, and 
I their voices mixing with the others added to 
I the general hubbub. All this happened in 
' the space of a very few minutes, and it was 
certainly the most noisy set of children it 
ever fell to my lot to entertain. 

As the clamour increased I put down the 
pocket-handkerchiefs, walked to a side table, 
and picked up a pistol, which I held up. The 
effect was soothing. Whether they expected 
a bang and held their breath'in consequence 

■ I don’t know ; however, they became suddenly 
silent. I said, “ Who can fire a pistol ? ” 
Some of the bigger boys held up their hands, 
but the chief, the one who had started the 

I orange theory, and against whom I had scored 
, a black mark, cried out, “ I can, guv’nor.” 

I I beckoned him to come up to me, and he 

■ came. The way he came was simply de¬ 
lightful to witness; there was an amount of 
swagger about his movements that would 
have done credit to a Life-Guardsman. We 
stood side by side, facing the audience. He 
stood there unabashed, and as if he were as 
much at home as I was. 

This pleased the children mightily. I said 
to him, Are you a good shot ? ” He replied 
with a grin, and in a loud voice, “ Yes, guv’¬ 
nor.” 

Now it struck me at that instant, a London 
boy would not have the opportunity for 
much pistol practice, so I said, ** Can you 
I load a pistol ? ” ‘‘ Oh yes, guv’nor ” was 

the prompt answer in a lordly tone. I looked 
I at him and said quietly, “ Can you ? ” ” ATo, 

sir,” he whispered in a sheepish sort of way. 

My opinion of this young man was con¬ 
firmed by this avowal. Probably he would 
have continued to say he could do so, but 
the sight of a powder flask as big as the 
I pistol cowed him, so I said quite cheerfully, 
j “ All right. I’ll load. In the meantime you 
! cut out the centres of each of these pocket 
, handkerchiefs.” As a rule it is a very 
j difficult thing to get boys to do this. I have 
frequently started them at work under one 
' pretence or another, and have addressed the 
audience, about anything, for a sufficient 
I time to allow^ them to cut big holes in each 
handkerchief, and on turning round have 
I found them with a handkerchief in one 
I hand and scissors in the other, gazing va¬ 
cantly at me, not knowing whether 1 meant 
it; but now I had the satisfaction of be¬ 
holding this young hopeful cutting away in 
I a most determined and savage manner. He 
I was put out of countenance by the admis- 
i sion he had made me privately about loading 
I a pistol, and he seemed resolved to punish 
me by doing all the damage he could to the 
! borrowed property. I promptly scored 
I against him black mark number two. So he 
cut whilst I loaded. My intention was 
originally to put in a very small charge of 
powder, but I changed it and substituted a 
very large one. 

To this I added extra charges for each 
I black mark. The pistol was now full of 
powder almost to the muzzle. I rammed 
home a small piece of cotton-wool so as to 
avoid any danger a harder substance might 
make, and proceeded with the trick. The 
audience, who fully thought their represen¬ 
tative was amusing himself at my expense, 
were delighted, and everything went well. 
Of course I pretended he had done very 
vrrong indeed, and proceeded in the manner 
common on these occasions by reminding 
the children that to a magician such acci¬ 
dents were of no consequence. To prove 
this I pushed both of the mutilated hand¬ 
kerchiefs into a tin canister, and placing a 
long bell-mouthed funnel on the pistol, which 


at once converted it into a small blunderbuss, 
I stuffed the two centres into it with my 
wand and handed it to the boy, who eyed the 
weajwn with most lively and unmistakable 
dread. “ Now then,” I said, “ if you aim 
well, and hit the tin exactly at this spot,” 
pointing out the place with my finger, “ you 
will mend those handkerchiefs so perfectly 
no one will know they have been damaged.” 
He hesitated, and I thought would refuse to 
fire, but fearing, no doubt, the ridicule of 
the others, he clutched the pistol with both 
hands, clenched his teeth, shut his eyes, and 
pulled the trigger. There was a bang! 
When the smoke had cleared off I saw the 
gallant youth lying a yard or so away, with 
about as dejected a countenance as I could 
possibly w ish. He was not prepared for the 
recoil, and was hit backwards, and I was re¬ 
venged in a somewhat similar manner to the 
famous Dutch admiral De Ruyter. 

I looked tow’ards the front and beheld a 
wondrous change ; the noisy mouths were 
now quite still, and the eyes followed every 
movement of mine with awe. The explosion 
had been a big one, much bigger than needed 
to cover operations, for, as a rule, a pinch of 
powder goes a long way, but on this occasion 
extreme measures were necessary. 1 tri¬ 
umphed, and I knew it. Amidst breathless 
silence I said, ” We shall now see what sort 
of a shot you are.” Every word was clearly 
heard, and every eye followed me as I picked 
op the canister and slowly withdrew the two 
handkerchiefs. 

Then it was seen that the red centre was 
blown into the white handkerchief and the 
white centre into the red handkerchief, and 1 
simply said, ” Well, you are a clumsy shot,” 
and a revulsion of feeling immediately set 
in, and those children laughed, chaffed, and 
stuped with glee to such an extent that I 
thought they would never cease. 

I let them go on, I encouraged them all I 
knew by putting my hand on the forward 
youth’s shoulder, looking sadly in his face 
the while, whilst he, not liking a bit the 
part he was playing, tried to sneak off the 
platform. At length they were quiet from 
sheer exhaustion, and I was watched closely 
as I replaced the handkerchiefs in the tin, 
and after making passes with my magic 
wand, I pulled them out again cut as they were 
originally, and in addition the two centres 
that had apparently been blown from the 
pistol. 

At this point I noticed the face of the boy 
by my side. He looked very miserable, so I 
pointed out to the others the fact that the 
two centres had been found in the tin, which 
almost looked as though after all he w'os not 
such a bad shot as I had supposed, and he 
brightened up and gave me an inquiring look 
which plainly said, “ You won’t tell of me not 
being able to load, will you ? ” and I nodded. 

From that moment I could never wish for 
a better helper. He held a plate whilst 1 
placed both handkerchiefs and centres there¬ 
on, and never winced when, after sprinkling 
them with a few drops from a magic phial, 
they disappeared in a flame of fire. He un¬ 
fastened a small box sealed and corded, whilst 
I carved a lemon, from each of which we 
produced the borrowed handkerchiefs per¬ 
fectly restored. 

I shook hands with him and congratulated 
him on his behaviour on the stage, and 
when he went back to his place it would be 
impossible to find a more attentive or 
better behaved boy. 

With him went the others, and a more 
successful entertainment I have never yet 
given, although at the commencement 
complete failure seemed the inevitable 
result. 




At close quarters. 
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HOW WE MAKE OUR BLUEJACKETS. 


By Rev. William C. Bourchier, r.n., Chaplain of H.M. Traininr' Ship Boacatven, 


T hf. education given to our future blue¬ 
jackets for the production of ** a sound 
mind in a sound b^j,” especially for the 
latter purpose, is almost ideal. 

The city lad who never jumped a ditch 
or climbed a tree, is to be seen in a few weeks 
turning somersaults over the gymnasium 
“ liorse,” or swinging at his ease in the rig¬ 
ging a hundred feet aloft. 

“But don’t you ever get a boy who can’t 
do these things, however much he tries? ” I 
asked one of the instructors. “ None up to 
the present time, sir,” he replied ; “ there is 
no case on record.” 

As to the mens sana, bad characters and 
runaways can no longer join us. Each boy 
must bring an excellent character with him, 
duly attested, and Reformatory boys are not 
now accepted; while the written consent of 
both parents, or of a guardian, must be 
produced. 

A lad must join between the ages of 15 
and 16^, remain for two years in his training 
ship, and engage to serve for twelve years 
after leaving it. There is no other way now¬ 
adays of booming a sailor in the Royal 
Navy. 

If on his entry he can pass the treble test 
of morals, intellect (the three R’s), and 
physique, the surgeon promptly vaccinates 
him, as a beginning, and off go the old 
civilian clothes, which he will probably don 
no more for fourteen years. He must also 
abandon smoking and drinking (if he has 
begun them) for the next two years, nor may 
he resume them till the magic age of 18 is 
reached, and he can be called, in the technical 
language of the service, a man. 

The following is a sample of a summer 
day’s routine :—Turn out, to the words “ lash 
up and stow” at 5 a.m. Twenty minutes 
later the bath-room. Half an hour later 


“ down washed and dried clothes.” At 6.30 
breakfast, consisting of 4oz. corned pork, 
12 oz. soft bread, ^ oz. chocolate, and ^ oz. 
sugar. At 7 o’clock the decks are to be 
cleaned, and at half-past 7 a grand “ Evolu¬ 
tion ” takes place, i.e. sail drill and exercise 
aloft. “ Divisions ” follow at 9,—a muster of 
I all hands to be inspected by Ollicers. Next 
the Chaplain comes on deck, and reads a 
short portion of Holy Scripture and Prayers, 
Roman Catholics falling out. 

Then comes the great business of the day; 
one watch goes to school; the other to 
“ instructions,” viz. seamanship, gunnery, 
or gymnastics, till dinner at noon, before 
which silence is proclaimed, and grace said 
by all. There is also a five minutes’ rest 
(“ stand easy ”) at 10.30, when each boy gets 
a piece of bread. 

Dinner consists of f lb. of good meat (salt 
only on Wednesdays, along with pea soup), 
pudding (“ plum duff ”) on Thursdays and 
Sundays. Potatoes are allowed every day, 

, and other vegetables twice a week. 

I At 1 o’clock those who have attended “ in¬ 
structions ” during the forenoon go to school, 

' and vice versd, till 3.15, when most of the 
officers can go ashore. The boys can do 
likewise at 1 p.m. on Thursdays and Sundays, 
when they generally find their way into Miss 
Weston’s kind and hospitable “ Sailor’s Rest.” 

As tc the school, “ order reigns at W’ar- 
saw.” No assembly of boys, from Eton or 
Harrow’ to Board School pupils, can, I believe, 
stand any comparison with ours in the 
I marvellous discipline that prevails and the 
extreme attentiveness of the classes. 

At 3.15 come Fire Stations *, next, Di\’isions 
with clothes to be washed. At 4.20 Singing 
class in the schoolroom; then drawing 
' provisions for to-morrow’s dinner; next 
Divisions with washed clothes exhibited. 


Supper—bread, tea, sugar and treacle— 
follows at 5.15; Assembly at 5.45, when 
: part go to bathe, part in boats to their 
I field, and the unhappy “ backward ” to 
instruction. There is a late supper (bread 
I and dripping) at 7.15; and at 8 boys “ stand 
' by hammocks ” to prepare for turning in 
I by 8.45, when the bugle sounds “ still,” and 
> perfect silence is maintained for a space, to 
allow’ of private prayer. 

I The end of the day is marked by the 
first lieutenant going “ the Rounds ” at 9 
I o’clock, when, escorted by a crow’d of warrant 
and petty officers, and a confused glitter of 
lanterns, he passes quickly under the ham- 
' mocks, gives a glance here and there to 
see that all is right, and then, except for an 
occasional snore, silence reigns throughout 
that great concourse of human beings rang¬ 
ing from 800 to 1,400, according to the ship. 

And after some two years of such training 
are over, the raw errand boy or rustic 
labourer leaves his ship as the “finished 
article ”—one of the most versatile of his 
race. 

He is a soldier and a marksman when 
' he goes w’ith his field battery on shore. 

At sea he is an accomplished sailor, boat¬ 
man, and swimmer; and if he be one of 
the smarter lads he can work Trigonometry 
j and Navigation, and sing from sight any 
exercise in the Tonic Sol-fa notation, 

! besides having some notion of cricket and 
football. 

He can read all manner of signals, by flag, 
semaphore, or Morse system ; he is certain 
to be a tailor, perhaps a bootmaker. In 
short, he is the jolly, all-round British tar, 
upon whose efficiency depends the supply of 
I our daily bread from over the seas, and the 
I independence of our national flag. 



ACTIVE AND PASSIVE COURAGE. 


By 

T he courage that dares and the courage I 
that bears are really one and the same ; I 
I never saw or felt the truth of this so much j 
as in the conduct of a delicate nervous lad 
of 13, on two occasions. The first one was 
last winter, when he and I were walking 
together up a steep hill in Devonshire to I 
ease a young favourite mare we w’ere driving , 
in a dog-cart, and we gave the reins to the , 
boy’s mother to guide the animal, as we had , 
no groom with us. We happened to look 
back, and there, at mad top speed from be¬ 
hind us, up the hill came dashing a runaway 
horse, his rider being flung some w ay behind. 

In front of us a carriage and pair was rapidly 
approaching. The road was narrow, just 
wide enough for it and the dog-cart to pass 
each other. Already the spirited young 
mare the lady was driving was beginning to 
Start and plunge at the noise of the gallop- 
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ing horse behind. Nearer and nearer it 
came. I confess, strong man though I was, 
I stood still not knowing what to do, when 
the boy. the nervous delicate boy, rushed 
across the road in front of the horses and 
caught the mare’s bridle and drew her to 
one side just in time to save his mother’s 
life, for the runaway horse grazed him as 
it shot past. What the mare would have 
done had not the boy so nobly caught 
her, I know not. But she knew him, 
and his touch and voice quieted her like a 
spell. 

Again I saw that boy only two months 
later, on his deathbed, a victim to heredi¬ 
tary consumption, developed rapidly and 
suddenly, but his beautiful pure mind clear 
and brave as ever. His mother, the mother 
he adored, his faithful nurse; and it was 
then in those four w’eeks of death’s rapid 


approach that I saw the courage to bear as 
; I had never seen it before. He was his 
mother’s only and darling child, and he 
knew how she loved him, and through the 
! long days and nights of fever and pain no 
murmur of impatience or anguish was 
allowed to trouble those beloved ears. But 
always to the very last, the bright smile in 
the wistful eyes, on the pale lips. Always 
the glad cry of welcome, the fond anxiety, 
“ Mother, don’t tire yourself; ” food and 
medicine were swallowed “ to please 
I mother,” until the effort could no longer 
be made. 

' Alone, but for the Father of mercies, the 
dying boy and the poor mother met the 
I dread messenger, the boy’s courage and 
patience never giving way until he gently 
I entered his rest and lay still at last, looking 
I like the grand young warrior he was. 
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OUT WITH A THEACLE TIH. 


I T is a warm, close evening towards the end 
of summer. The sim is just about to 
disappear; a south-westerly breeze is lightly 
moving the leaves; and a bank of dark 
clouds on the horizon seems to promise a 
good downpour of rain before morning. What 
can we do better, you and I, dear reader, 
who have borne one another company on so 
many excursions before, than set out upon a 
treacling expedition to a nice little copse we 
wot of, not more than half a mile distant ? 
For the evening is propitious as can be; and 
we can get our traps together in five minutes. 
What do these traps consist of ? 

First and foremost, of course, the treacle- 
tin. We did not buy this of a natural history 
dealer, although that worthy tradesman ad¬ 
vertises a wonderful vessel, which costs 
several shillings, and is very nice indeed to 
look at, though there may be more than 
one opinion as to its utility. We made it 
ourselves, out of an old mustard tin, which 
perhaps is not particularly nice to look at, 
but is certainly very convenient to use. All 
that we did was to wash the tin out very 
thoroughly with boiling water, punch a 
round hole through the lid, of sufficient size 
to allow the handle of the brush to pass 
through, and fasten a stout wire handle 
through a smaller hole on either side of the 
tin itself. 

Inside this tin, as we start off, is a good- 
sized painter’s brush, and a pound or so of 
green treacle, thinned by the admixture of 
about a wineglassful of beer. As the odour 
of this, however, will not be sufficiently 
potent to attract the moths, we carry in our 
waistcoat pocket a tightly-corked phial, con¬ 
taining another wineglassful of the cheapest 
and coarsest rum. Not very much, perhaps, 
when stirred up in a pound of treacle; but 
moths, though they take but little in the way 
of intoxicating liquor, like that little strong. 
And, judging by the scent of the decoctions in 
question, it is very strong indeed. 

Then we have willow-chip pill-boxes almost 
without number, carefully “ nested ” in sets 
of four, and a satchel in which to deposit 
them when full. You, dear reader, shall carry 
the net; while we, the wielder of the pill-box, 
manipulate also the lantern, which is not 
an ordinary “bull’s- 2 ye,” but has a wide, flat 
lens of little magnifying power, a bright light 
often frightening a moth away before it can 
be boxed. 

Here we are at the wood; and, as it is 
already growing dusk, we must lose no time 
in getting on the treacle. For some moths 
begin their flight almost immediately after 
sunset, and apparently retire to rest again 
about half an hour later; and these, if we 
meet with them at all, we shall take at our 
first round of the trees, almost before it is 
dark enough to light the lantern. 

So we stir the rum thoroughly into the 
treacle, and begin to apply the alluring mix¬ 
ture to our regular round of trees. For moths 
come far more freely to trees which have 
often been treacled before than to those which 
are baited for the first or second time. Pro¬ 
bably this is because the bark gets saturated 
after a few weeks, so that the rum is not so 
readily absorbed, and retains its fragrance 
for a longer time. In the course of the season 
the treacled patches become almost black, and 
retain their dark hue for two or three years 
afterwards, even if they are not painted again. 

By much experience, we have found it best 
to apply the treacle in long perpendicular 
streaks. This plan seems to distribute the 
“odour more widely, and has the further ad- 


By Rev, Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

PART I. 

vantage of minimising “ driblets.” We have 
also learned that it is pretty well useless to 
select smooth-barked trees, such as birch and 
mountain-ash, and that, for some reason un¬ 
known, moths have the strongest objection 
to taking their beverage from the bark of a 
horse-chestnut. Neither do they come nearly 
as freely to posts, palings, and walls. So we 
pick out oaks and elms as far as possible, 
taking care to work the treacle well into the 
crevices of the bark, and in the course of 
half an hour have baited about forty trees, 
so chosen that the end of our “ round ” finds 
us back again at the beginning. 

The next thing to done is to get the 
treacle off our fingers ; and that is no light 
undertaking when wat^ is not to be pro¬ 
cured. We manage it at last, however, by 
dint of much rubbing with bunches of coarse 
grass; and then we proceed to light the 
lantern, in readiness for a start. 

This we insist upon carrying for ourselves. 
Some books recommend that the treacler’s 
assistant (it is assumed that treaclers always 
hunt in couples) should hold the lantern, 
while he himself sees to the pill-boxing. But 
this is a practical impossibility. The one 
who does the boxing must see to the light, 
and a very little practice will enable him to 
work both pill-box and lid with the right 
hand alone, the thumb being placed at the 
junction of the lid with the box, so as to 
form a kind of hinge, while the lid is raised 
and lowered by the first finger. A moth can 
thus be seraph into the box off the tree far 
more easily than if both hands were em¬ 
ployed in the operation. 

The lantern we carry in the left hand, in 
defiance of the books again, which advise all 
sorts of plans that could never be carried 
into practice. One authority suggests that 
the “lamp ” should be strapped in front of 
the chimney-pot hat I This piece of advice 
however, was given when treacling was a 
novelty and people wore stove-pipe hats even 
during a game of cricket. But here are some 
suggestions culled from two popular works, 
both written by authors who ought to have 
known better:— 

1. “ The lantern should be suspended from 
the neck, thereby preserving an upright 
position daring every movement.” The 
writer does not say how the light of the lan¬ 
tern is to be diro3ted to any given spot; nor 
does he seem to realise that the swinging 
of the lamp as the collector walked along 
would be, to say the least of it, exceedingly 
unpleasant. 

2. “ The lantern should be fitted at the 
back with a tongue, which may be slipped 
into a belt, or into the waist of the trousers 
or the vest.” Nice for the clothes when the 
oil begins to leak out, as it always does, 
sooner or later! And what is to happen if 
the collector should require to stoop, the 
writer does not explain. 

3. “ The lantern may be suspended from 
one’s mouth by a piece of wire bent at two 
right angles, the part between the two angles 
being encased in a tubular bit of wood of the 
thickness of a drawing pencil, so that it can 
be grasped by the teeth.” This is the 
funniest suggestion of all. Pity the sorrows 
of a poor collector doomed to carry a sort of 
bit in his mouth throughout a long evening’s 
treacling, and able to breathe the while very 
little indeed but the heated fumes of burnt 
oil I 

No; the lantern must be carried in the 
left hand. And so we bear it, a half-opened 
pill-box being held in the right, while you. 


dear reader, are enjoined to hold the net 
gainst the trunk of the tree, about six 
inches below the treacle patch, before we turn 
the light of the lantern upon it. 

On the very first tree that we visit a moth 
is fluttering daintily up and down, as though 
in search of a spot where it can drink freely, 
without soiling its feet with the sticky mix¬ 
ture. We turn off the light of the lantern 
immediately, knowing that in a few moments 
the visitor will have settled down ; and sure 
enough, a couple of minutes later, it is sit¬ 
ting quietly by a “ driblet,” with its long 
trunk, stretch^ out, greatly enjoj-ing its 
repast. It is a fine Flame Shoulder {Noctua 
pUcta), which we want to replace a damaged 
specimen in our collection ; so with a rapid 
scrape of the pill-box, this our first visitor is 
successfully captured, and transferred to the 
satchel which hangs from our shoulders. 

On the next tree are two moths. The first 
is a great Yellow Underwing {TripJiana 
pronuba), a great clumsy creature which runs 
along ihe ground like a mouse, and is so 
slippery and so strong that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to hold him between one’s fingers. He 
is apparently very hungry, or rather very 
thirsty, for the big drop of treacle in which 
his trunk is plunged is vanishing with marvel¬ 
lous speed. We do not want him, for he is 
exceedingly common, and if we leave him to 
his devices he will consume far more than his 
own proper share of treacle. So we give him 
a sharp flick with the finger, and send him 
flying out into the night, to meditate upon 
the uncertainty which attends all earthly 
joys. 

(It is an odd thing, by the way, that moths 
! such as this great yellow underwing seem to 
know that they are common, and never 
dream of flying away, as scarcer species will, 
when the light of the lantern is turned upon 
them. Indeed, I have often thought that 
they were watching me out of the comers of 
their eyes, just to see if I looked disappointed 
that they were not rarer 1) 

The second of the two moths is a reidly 
beautiful creature, the White-spotted Pinion 
{Cosmia diffinis) by name, with upper wings 
of rich red-brown, marked with two zigzag 
bars of snowy white. This is rather a prize 
in this part of the world, and we lose no 
time in boxing it. 

On the next tree, very busily engaged in¬ 
deed, is one of its near relations, the Bun- 
bar (C. trapeeina)^ which is not nearly so 
pretty, and is cniefly remarkable for the 
fact that as a caterpillar it is a most atrocious 
cannibal. Many an unwaiy collector has 
admitted this harmless-looking savage into 
his breeding-cage, only to find, a day or two 
later, that it has polished off most of its 
fellow-prisoners. And I firmly believe that, 
if it could only obtain sufficient victims, it 
would feed on nothing else. 

Tree number four has nothing on it save 
a couple of earwigs and a big black slug, ^e 
latter of which is causing a “ driblet ” to v anis h 
with astonishing rapidity. It will never do to let 
him remain feasting in this wholesale manner, 
so we put up a foot and squash him as he sits. 
As usual, a perfect stream of treacle flows 
from his crushed body, showing how much be 
had contrived to put away, even in a compa¬ 
ratively short time. But its attractive powers 
have by no means been destroyed by its pas¬ 
sage through his system, and when we come 
back on our next round it is quite as likely 
as not that we shall find a moth engaged in 
sacking it up again. 

(To be continued). 
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III. Handwriting. 

IContintudfrom p. 7C6.] 

Agt 15 ffars. 

Prirt .— Ualf~a-Guinta each. 

Charles Dams, HiRh Street, Uttoxeter. Staff*. 

A. W. Pkkkman, 56, Key Hill, Birmlngliam. 

SHKriALLT DlSTlNOUIhHKa 
Brshie G. Dickson, 9. India Street, Etlinbnrfrb. 

tliNiMT Grken, 142, Cuwick Street, St. Tbomoa, 
Lxeter. 

CKKTiriCATIW. 

W. A. HiLLiKn, 9, Norfolk Terrace, Norwich Rood, 
Boumemoiitlu 

IIKIIBKRT Cavkn, 56, St. Peter** Road, Leicester. 

Maroarkt Gascuionk, 11, AR Saints* Street, Nottlng- 
liam. 

Ethkl Pope, 2R, Alexandra Road, Gipsy Hill. 

Harold W. Burke, S8, Bd. de Caudcrun, Bonloanx. 

Tho*. H. Lia)YD, Sliire Hall, Tungamah, Victoria, 
Auatralia. 

Hinriktta Wrioht, HeatherficW, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 

E. G. JoiiN8<»x, 'rhe College, Churwell, I.eed*. 

A. A. Edmonds, Victoria Street, Ventnor, I. W. 

H. Thomar, 91, High Street, Barry, Cardiff. 

A. E. Reynolds, Eugell House, Prince’* Road, Buck- 
hurst Hill. 

£. W. SLAUUUTKR,Gairloch, Alexandra Road, Reading. 

Jamw Mitchklu 13, Madrid Street, Mount Pottingcr. 
Belfast, 

L. E. Fawkes, Grafton House, Downfleld, Stroud. 

A. F. Hoaas Bures Station, Essex. 

JusKPH Walkkr, 16, Baltimore House*, Ossulstou | 
Street, Eustou Hoad, x.w'. i 

Charles Russ, 27, C.ifton Hill, St. John’s Wood, x.w. • 

F. H. F. Hamilton, Babworth Road, Retford, Notts. I 
John Sinclair, 179, Eglintou Street, Glasgow. 

Arthur Terry, 14, Eldon Street, Groves, York. I 

J. E. Adams, Haxdwood, 153, Upper Osbaldestone Road, I 
Stoke Newington. 

Hknry Llkwkllln, 2, Brooklyn Street, Ashley Vale. I 
E. a Kkrlt, 63, Upper Stone Street, Tunbridge Wells. 

A. L. Tuix'Her, 20, Union Street, Saloombe, S. Devon. 
Rkoinald F. B. Cross, High School for Boys, Worthing. | 

E. C. Bishop, Ivy House, Wellington, Somerset. | 

John Gibson, 4, Queen’s Crescent, Cuthcart, near i 
Glasgow. 

C. II. Strakkr, Seaford College, Seaford. 

Alfred N. Phaser, 1, Denne Rood, Fairfield, Liver- 
l>ooL 

M. E. J. Pearce, The Parade, Poole. 

M. D. Mackenzie, F. C. Manse, Maryburgh, Conon 
Bridge, Hoss-slilre. 

C. R. Boyce, Grammar School, Bungay. 

Charles C. Lumlet, 7, Benton Terrace, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Egkrton Matthews, 104, Dyer Street, Cirencester. 

H. G. Eixam, 74, Southmoor Road, Oxford. 

Reginai-d Hills, 13, Versailles Road, Anerley, s.K. 

W. A. Jordan, 108, Stocks Street, Cheetham, Man¬ 
chester. 

F. Wilkinso.n, Victoria House, Exnlng Road, New¬ 
market. 

Roger H. Dknsham, Mt. Radford School, Exeter. 

John Bygott, 1, Macaulay Street, Grimsby. Liucoln- 
shire. 


Age 16 years. 

Priit.—Ualf a-Guinea. 

FnpERicK Blocksidgk, 20, Stone Street, DuRey. 
Worcestershire. 

SPECIALLY DI8Tl^•OL^SUED. 

Thomas Hawley, 22, Barclay Road, Walham Green. 

8.W. ’ 

FREDKPacK Andrew Thomas, 151, Victoria Park Road, 
South Hockney. 

Albert Williams, 2, Kinmel Terrace, RhyL North 
Wales. 


certificathb, 

Charles Rogers, 11, Waterloo Place, Brighton. 

Edmund A. Tatijor, 18, Highholborn Street, Kingston, 
Jamaica, W.I. 

U. J. French, 15, Womersicy Road, Ilorusey. 

G. W. Moore, 9, King Edward Street, N. 

John M. Coombs, 146, Victoria Street, Dunstable. 

F. C. Carey, 65, Ickburgh Road, Upper Clapton, N.t 

H. F. Gordon, Stcwartvillc, Henry Bell Street, Helens¬ 
burgh, N.B. 

F. C. Martin, 7, Hope Street, Weymouth. 

I John Strachan, 16, Ivy Road, Gosforth, Newcostle-on- 

, Tm^. R. WisHART, 3, CraigroBsic Place, Bonoiugton, 
Edinburgh. 

Frank Richards, 17, Welford Road, Leicester. 

Harry E. Pei’PER, Holly Grove, Wreutliam, Suffolk. 

I W. D. Catlkugh, Donuington Road, Newbury, Berks. 

E. M. Rit»8F.i.i., 9, Park Terrace, New Swindon, Wilts. 

Bertram Vahty, 18, Castlcton Terrace, Sudden, Roch¬ 
dale. 

Aijcx McAllister, 28, FUher Street, Dennistoun, 
Glasgow. 

Mary Wortbrs, 65, Bromley Rood, Shortlands, Kent. 

I John I. Brougr, 17, Bridge Street, Berwlck-on-Twced. 

I Harry A. Dyer, 16, Lausanne Road, Peckliam, 8.E. 

I John H. Jeffery, 17, Luxor Street, Camlicrwell, s.k. 

] John Davujson, 4, Lawreuce Road. Bow. 

I James P. Snek, 60, Cliaucer Road, Forest Gate. i 

T. P. Harrison, Orerdale, Aj lestone, Leicester. i 

W. A- Bootiiroyd, 30, Leyland Road, Southport. | 

E. L. Warren, The Priory, St Ives, Huntingdonshire, j 
j Thomas Pratt, 6, Peel Terrace, Scarborough. 

W. H. Pope, 6, Wliitehorse Road, Croydon. 

HRr.RN Mary Sutherland, Belmont Estate, Antigua, 
W.I. 

C. R. Crowe, 22, Gladstoue Aveuue. Nod Park, Wood 
Green. 

Alfred E. Fairweather, Ringmorc House, Solcombe, 

S. Devon. 

Herbert Pritchard, Nassau N. P., Bahamas. 

J. B. Dickinson, CoaUtaith, Brampton, Cumberland. 

W. R. Matthews, 29, Queen Street, Shrewsbury. 

W. H. Phipps, 10, Hastings Terrace, Wigston Street, 
Leicester. 

W. Tayiajr, Norbiton Lodge, Kingston Rood, New 
Malden. 

G. J. II. Brown, Park Lodge, AIpcrton, near Harrow. 

O. M. Knight, 74, Broomwood Road, Bolingbrook 
Grove, Wandswortli Common. 

Mary Co.NBROUGH, Pork Lea, Blancfldd, near Glasgow. 

T. A. Mumford, 69, Dunsmure Road, Stamford HilL 
W. H. Nixon, Wesley College, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

A. W. Brooks, Cobourg House, Cobourg Road, Mont¬ 
pelier, Bristol. 
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Problem No. 326. l 

By Mrs. W. J. Baird. } 
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Remarkable Enolish Problems. 

{Fifth article.) 

I In our fourth article were cited forty com- 
i posers, two of whom (Wormald and Miles) 
I had been mentioned before, and the follow¬ 
ing (who appear in the great collections by 
Pierce and by Miles) must also be quoted :— 
W. Greenwood, W. C. Spens, G. Parr, J. 
Menzies, R. Ormond, F. H. Bennett, C. 
Callander, R. W. Johnson, F. W. Lord, G. J. 
Slater, and J. A. W. Hunter. We begin with 
! the oldest of these, and quote their master¬ 
pieces in order to use them as examples of 
instruction. 

Problem No. 327. 

By W. Mitcheson. 

White, K—Q Kt sq.; Q-Q 6 ; R^K sq.; 
B- K Kt sq.; Kt-K 4 ; P-Q Kt 5, Q 4, K 
R 3 and K R 6. Black, K—Q 6; Ps—Q Kt 
I 3, Q Kt 7, K 7, K R 2 and K R 5. White to 
j play, and mate in three moves. 

This fine stratagem appeared nearly thirty 
years ago, and is chosen here partly because 
it is not crowded with pieces, and partly 
because it is not contained in the two great 
collections above referred to. These remarks 
apply equally well to the following four- 
^ mover by the same author:— 

I Problem No. 328. 

White, K—K Kt 3 ; R—Q 2; B—K G; 
Kt—K Kt 4. Black, K—K 5 ; Ps-Q 3 ; and 
K 2. 

G. McArthur, of Edinburgh, has been 
known in the chess world for nearly half a 
century, and has displayed a good amount 
of ingenuity in mate and self-mate problems, 
as the following two specimens show:— 

Problem No. 329. 

White, K—K Kt 7 ; Rs-Q B 5 and Q 6; 
Kts—Q B 3 and Q 5 ; Ps—Q 2 and K Kt 3. 
Black, K—K 4 ; R—K Kt 7; B—K Kt 8 ; 
Kt-Q R 8; Ps—K B 7 and K Kt 6. White 
to play, and mate in three moves. 

Probhm No. 830. 

White, K—K R 2 ; Q—Q R sq.; B-Q B 
sq.; Kt-Q B 3 ; P—Q Kt 4, K 2, K Kt 4 and 
K Kt 5. Black. K-Q 5; Ps—K 6, K Kt 2, 
K Kt 3 and K R 6. White to play, and mate 
in four moves. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. H. T. (Santa Cruz).—Solutions to the problems 
in the text correct. 

W. T. H.—Try No. 296 again. It is clever, though 
heavily constructed. Marin, of Barcelona, i* only 
19 years of age. 

J. V. C.—Playing with black you have the Queen on 
the right-hand side of the King. The Queens Rtaiul 
on their own colour*. Meyer’s Complete Guide ex¬ 
plain* all. 

V. G.—Professor O. A. Brownson, of Rockdale, for¬ 
merly of Dubuque, Iowa, died in April last. He Ijegan 
the “ Clicss Journal" in August 1870, and edited it till 
hi* death. 
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J. H, Hjjbb, and others.—Wc can only give one list of 
records a year. All reports for inclusion in the list 
should reach us in the first week of December. If 
your school will send on the report to us then w’e 
will include it; but wc cannot give you a special 
notice, no matter how important your* school or Its 
performances may be. 

Rupert.— The picture can only be obtaine*! in the 
montlily part in which it appeared. In SeptembiT 
every year we supply a few packets of plates for the 
convenience of weekly readers anxious to bind, but 
these are soon exhausted. 

W. R. Drixkwatkr. —The yacht measurement is now 
a sail area one, .*ind the bmm has nothing to do with 
it. Get a copy of “ Tlie Model Yachtsman,” for which 
send threepence-halfpenny to T. Grassam, High 
Street, Hull. 

J. CiMA, F. Smith, and others.—For all emigration 
queries apply direct to Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ In¬ 
formation Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster. 

J. T. Settt.e. —1. Squeeze in someindiarubber solution, 
and plaster it well over the hole. Wait till it is 
thoroughly dry. 2. Leave the tyre alone, and pump 
in the air when it wants it. 

Volitxtkers.—W e have given a coloured plate of 
volunteers; but it is now out of print. W e must 
wait some time yet. 

A Monthly Reader.—You can get the examination 
papers from Wilson, of 156, Minories, or Potter, of 
the Poultry, or at any nautical bookseller's. 

A. F. White. —Send for prospectus. Royal College of 
Science, South Kemingtou, s.w. 

Mat. M.—There is a great show of coins in a shop- 
window at the comer of Air Street and Piccadilly. 
You will see it there. 

W. A-—Information concerning the East Surrey Cadet 
Biittalion is obtainable from Captain H. Rainey, 71, 
Upper Kenniugton Lane. The drills take place at 
Eennington, Dulwich, and Clapham Junction ; and 
there arc country marches on Bank Holidays. 

E. A. Johnson (South Australia).—!. Messrs. Cooke 
A Son, 30, Museum Street, are old establislied dealers 
in natural history specimens. 2. Wheldon, Great 
Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is one of the largest 
of second-hand dealers in natural history books. 
3. Seebohm's book is the best. It costs six guineas, 
and is now published by R. H. Porter, 18, Princes 
Street, Cavendish S<iunre. the headquarters of the 
British Ornithologists’ Union. It gives a coloured 
plate;, full size, of all British eggs ; but for figures of 
the birds in colours, you will have to get L<ird 
Lilford’s book, which costs nine shillings and six- 
])enoe a part. As a manual of identification you 
would find “ Our Country’s Birds ” of great assis¬ 
tance. It has coloured figures of all the birds, but 
they are not full size. 

A. CUNNICK. —Look at the front page of the “Athe¬ 
naeum ” every w eek. 

II. G. Browne.— Any shipping firm will give you a list 
of their fleet on application. 


Three Iri.shmen. —1. You must go in as a boy, except 
when the regulations are suspended ow'ing to the 
outbreak of a serious European war. 2. There are 
marines on all men-o'-war, and all marines have to 
go to sea. 

Paddy QO Alsy.— You should buy the part in which 
the article appeared. There is a little too much of i 
the Paddy-go-aisiness in asking us to reprint an I 
article solely for your edifleatiou. I 

Kaiapoi (N.Z.).—1. A screw four inches in diameter ^ 
ought to drive a four-feet boat. 2. We have no such 
table. 3. The funnel depends on the draught, but as 

f ’our furnace will probably be a spirit-lamp, the best 
leight is that w’hich looks best, .^ix Inches would 
be quite enough, with just a little rake. Thanks for 
your long letter. 

An Intended Sailor.—T he parental control lasts 
until you are one-and-twenty, when you are said to 
be of age. You must have the consent of your 
. parents to enter the navy. 

A. M. C. C.—Do not varnish wickets at all, but keep 
them well oiled with raw linseed oil. The varnish 
on cheap wickets is pale oak, but one coat of it is 
enough. V/ickets are sometimes French polished, 
but oil Is the best thing for all sorts, whether 
polished, varnished, or plain. 

H. Emerson.— 1. The best natural history for your 
purpose is probably Cassell’s. 2. Get a collie. 3. 
Better get a blackbird, or a jackdaw. 

F. J. Hili-s.—Y ou will find an account of the sliooting 
stars on page 93 of our sixth volume. 

Anxious.-I f you hire the canoe the licence will be 
paid by the owner. If the canoe is not let on hire no 
licence is required. 

W. H. Reading. — 1. The degrees obtainable In music 
are : Doctor of Music at Oxfonl; Bachelor of Music 
at Oxford ; Royal .Veademy of Music ; Fellow' of the 
College of Organists ; Licentiate in Music of Trinity 
College, London ; Doctor of Music at Cambridge; 
Bachelor of Music at Cambridge; Licentiate of the 
Royal Academy of Music ; Associate of the Royal 
College of Music ; Fellow of the Guild of Organists ; 
Member of the Guild of Organists : Doctor of Music 
of Canterbury ; Doetor of Music of Durham ; Bachelor 
of Music of Durham ; Doctor of Music of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Bachelor of Music of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Dublin; and a few others from semi-public 
institutions. 2. We have had articles on the building 
of canoes which have been reprinte<i in “Indoor 
Game-.” wliile a few cruises have beeu reprinted in 
our •* Outdoor Games.” 

Arctic Exploration.—T he name of the book is 
Captain Hatteras. It is purely fiction. 

Suakesceaue II.—Tliecoin seems to be a shilling of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is worth about half-a-crowu. 

W. H. C.—If you go to the National Gallery and look 
at the bills on the hoarding of the new buildings you 
will see the measurements ft»r recruits up to date. ' 
There is another set of bills on the wall at the Horse ^ 
Guards in WhitehalL j 


G. F. Helm.—A barquentinc is a three-masted vessel, 
square-rigged on the foremast only. 

T. Mortimer.— “ Indoor Games ” Is complete In twelve 
parts. You can get it at our depbt in Dublin. 

H. R. Reynolds. —Your eggs are worth about sixpence 
each all round. The “rare” ones you mention- 
doubtless rare in your neighbourhood—can be bail at 
a shilling each from the dealers. 

A. Why'fk.— 1. A method of learning such languages 
is described in the “ Review of Reviews" for M»y 
last. 2. There are Hachette A Cic., Dulau A Co., 
David Nutt, Trllbner A Co., and many other firms 
in London through whom you can obtain foreign 
books. 

W. R. A. S.—Paint in the streaks of light with 
Chinese White. Irregular lines and masses of white 
such as represent sea foam, eta, can be produced by 
scratching the paper with a knife. 

Graph.— 1. We have given many forms of graph. You 
will find a cheap one in “ Indoor Games.” 2. 0>nsult 
a doctor. 

Yo heave ho.— Spend a shilling on Franklin Fox’s 
“ How' to Send a Boy to Sea,” published by F. Wame 
A Co. All you want to know is In that book, and you 
want to know too much for us to answer you liere 
in full. 

A Coin Collector.— St. Helena belonged to the East 
India Company until 1836. It was lent to tlie 
Crown during the time of Napoleon’s imprisonment, 
and finally c€?ded on the date named. The coat of 
arms on your coin is the Company’a 

A Daughter of Erin.- You can recite anything in 
public from our columns, provided it is distinctly 
stated on the programme that the recitation is from 
“The Boy’s Own Paper.” 

W. H. M.—The pictures for the “ Wheel of Life ” can 
be hatl from the opticians and others who sell the 
machines. There are some at Baker’s, 244, Hol- 
born, w.c. 

Sidney. —The ruflf was worn round the neck, ruffles 
were the little ruffs worn round the wrists. A some, 
what .similar mistake is made with regard to fetters; 
fetters were worn on the feet, manacles were worn on 
the wrists. 

Nemo.—W e have had an article on silkworms and can^ 
not repeat. You will never make it a “profitable” 
amusement, the silk in small quantitios being un¬ 
saleable in this country. If you will let us know the 
name of any respectable firm who have bought the 
silk from any of your friends, and Mrill tell us bow 
much they paid for it, we will willingly publish their 
address. 

A. L. Davies.—T he dumb-bell articles are in the 
second port of “ Indoor Games." 

Polymnia.— To join the United States navy you must 
be a citizen of the United States. 

J. L. Mead. —There Is no examination to pass on 
entering the merchant service. The examination 
comes when you want to jxiss for officer; and you 
learn the subjects during your apprenticeship. 
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ARCHIE 

McKenzie, the 
YOUNG NOR’- 
WESTER. 

By J. Macdonald Oxley, 

Author of ''■Up Among the /ce-Floet," 
“ The Chore-Boy of Camp Kippewaf etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—ARCHIE TO THE 
RESCUE. 

A t his father’s words Archie’s 
face flamed with sudden 
anger. Was the man he, with 
so good reason, looked upon as 
most hateful of human kind to 
cheat him of the joys on which 
his heart was set ? So furious 
was his indignation that for a 
moment he could not find words 
to express it. Then, with 
clenched fists and flashing eyes, 
ho cried: 

“ Mr. McDougal shall not 
prevent us going to Fort 
William, father, or to Montreal 
either. We will go in spite of 
him.” 

Mr. McKenzie smiled bitterly. 
“ It is easier to say that than 
to carry it out, laddie. My 
duty to the Company will not 
suffer me to desert my post 
when I’m most needed, you 
know.” 

Archie had nothing just ready 
to say to this, but throwing 
himself into a chair he gazed at 
the fire intently, as though he 
might find there some solution 
of the puzzling problem. They 
talked for another hour without 
finding matters growing any 
clearer, and then separated for 
the night, Ai'chie returning to 
his room very hea\’y at heart. 

The next morning the factor 
made inquiry about Mr. ]\Ic- 
Dougal, and ascertained that 
he had brought back with him 
an increased staff of employes 
with a great supply of goods, 
nnd evidently intended to enter 
into competition as vigorous as 
it would be unscrupulous with his 
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rival at Chipewyan. What the factor did 
not learn, because only those at Fort 
Wedderbnrn knew it, was that the strife 
between the two Companies had reached 
a crisis. Strategy and artifice had given 
lace to brute force, one bloody encounter 
ad followed fast upon another, until at 
last the contest had culminated in a battle 
royal that very summer before the gates 
of the Hudson Bay’s chief fort at Red 
River, in which Governor Semple, three 
of his officers, and seventeen of his men 
had fallen victims to the bullets of the 
Nor’-Westers. Thenceforward the cry 
was “ War to the Knife,” and Miles 
McDougal had come back to his post 
accompanied by a score of the most des¬ 
perate characters in tlie employ of his 
company, and determined to deal the 
Nor’-Westers a blow at Lake Athabasca 
that they would not recover firom for 
many a day. 

As there never had been any actual con¬ 
flict between the two forts, coarse and 
brutal as he was, he shrank from begin¬ 
ning hostilities in cold blood. Moreover, 
he had his doubts as to the result of a 
trial of strength with his sturdy, lion- 
hearted rival. A less dangerous, yet no 
less effective, method of obtaining his 
object presented itself to his crafty brain, 
and without delay, for the autumn was 
well nigh gone, and his scheme must be 
executed before winter came, he proceeded 
to carry it out. 

Mr. McKenzie had been back for two 
days, during which he had seen nothing 
of the Fort Wedderbum people, when in 
the evening, while he w'as enjoying his 
after-supper pipe before the fire, a mes¬ 
senger from there asked to see him. A 
good deal surprised at this announcement, 
he ordered the man to be sent in to him. 
He proved to be one of the new staff, a 
keen, hard-faced man, with an easy, plau¬ 
sible manner. He at once made known 
the reason of his eiTand. Mr. McDougal 
had been taken suddenly ill, and was in 
great suffering. None of those at his post 
knew anything about applying remedies, 
and Mr. McKenzie’s reputation as a 
medicine man ” being founded upon 
many successful cures by the aid of a 
well-furnished medicine chest, his rival, 
feeling his life to be in danger, had sent 
over for him, hoping that in Christian 
charity he would not refuse to do what he 
could to give him relief. 

Mr. McKenzie was completely taken 
off his guard. No resentment for past 
injuries or apprehension of present 
treachery was present in his mind, as, 
rising promptly from liis comfortable seat, 
ho said: 

“ Certainly I’ll come. The man mustn’t 
die. if I can help him.” 

While ho was buttoning on his coat, his 
wife, coming up to him, whispered : 

“ Why should you go to him, Donald ? 
He would never give yon aid.” 

Hush, Virginie,” he answered softly. 
“ Does not the Bible say ‘ Love your 
enemies.’ I’m doing no more than I 
would expect another to do for me.” 

Meantime the messenger was watching 
him with such a look of crafty triumph 
that, had the factor only caught it, he 
might have liesitated before putting him¬ 
self in his rival’s power. But lie sus¬ 
pected nothing, and tilling his pockets with 
different remedies, he kissed his wife, say¬ 
ing : “ Don’t worry if I’m not back soon. 


' Perhaps I’ll have to stay all night with 
I him if he’s very ill,” and went out with the 
man, whose evil face bore a leer of satis- 
faction at these parting words. 

I As they walked over to Fort Wedder- 
I burn Mr. McKenzie asked many questions 
' concerning the sick man; but his com- 
I panion seemed to know very little about 
I the matter, except that Mr. McDougal 
had sent him with the message, and was j 
anxiously awaiting his return. 

All was quiet at the fort when he I 
arrived, and he was conducted at once to 
the sufferer’s room. He found him in 
bed, tossing about and groaning, appa¬ 
rently in intense agony. Seating himself 
upon a chair placed conveniently at the 
bedside, he began to ask McDougal some I 
I questions as to his trouble. That moment | 
I a strong rope was flung around him from 
1 behind. Without uttering a word, four 
powerful men seized him in their grip, | 
and giant though he was, so swift, so | 

I unexpected was the attack, that before 
I he could make any effectual resistance, he 
was bound hand and foot and lying on the | 
floor as helpless as a baby, while the 
scoundrel w'hom he had so kindly come to 
help, leaping from his bed, all pretence of 
j suffering thrown away, stood over him, 

: his repulsive countenance lit up with 
I a grin of diabolical triumph as he | 
j shouted: 

I “ Who’s the sick man now ? Ah I j 
j I’ve got you tight and fast, and I’m going 
to send you on a pleasant little trip to 
I Fort York for the good of your health. 
AVhat do you say to that ? ” 

Dumbfounded at the man’s abomin- ; 
able treachery, Mr. McKenzie lay silent, | 

, and tried to take in the full purport of his | 
words. What did ho mean by sending 
him to Fort York, a thousand miles I 
and more away, on the bleak shores of | 
Hudson’s Bay ? As if in response to the 
' bewildered look on the factor’s face 
1 McDougal continued: ! 

“ You don’t seem to understand me. | 

; Well, I’ll make it plain enough. The 
Hudson Bays have put up with you Nor’- 
! Westers altogether too long. If we’d j 
I taken you in hand twenty years ago, we’d ! 

have been saved a sight of trouble. But 
I we’re going to rid ourselves of 3 "ou now, ! 

I we’re going to clear the coimtry of you, , 
and my orders are to send 3 ’ou a prisoner ' 

I to Y’’ork, and to leave not a stick of Fort I 
I Chipewyan standing.” 

I Losing all thought of himself in the j 
! anxiety’ for his family these startling i 
! words aroused, Mr. McKenzie moaned, | 
j “ Mj^ poor wife and children! ” 

I ” Oh I v’ou needn’t worry about them,” 

' sneered McDougal, catching w'hat he 
said. “ I’ve no quarrel with the women 
and children. They can staj’^ there all the i 
' winter, but I’ll give them notice to quit , 
in the spring.* 

And now did Mr. McKenzie’s superb j 
self-control stand him in good stead. ! 
j McDougal had expected that he would | 

' storm and rage until exhausted, which 
I would be fine fun for himself and his ras- 
I eally accomplices. But much to his 
I disappointment, the factor did nothing of 
the kind. He thoroughly understood that 
it w'ould not only be utterly’ useless, but 
would expo.se him to the jeers and taunts 
of his captors. So he held his peace, 
while they marvelled at his composure. 

Presently addressing McDougal, he 
asked, in tones of quiet dignity : 


“ \Vhen do you intend to start with me 
for York ? ” 

“ Right off,” replied McDougal, 
roughly. “The men are getting ready 
now." 

The factor coidd not repress a shudder 
at the idea of being thus ruthlessly 
snatched away from the dear ones whose 
hearts would be torn with anxiety con¬ 
cerning him. 

“ Is it any use asking a favour of you ?" 
he inquired, without a trace of anger in 
his voice. 

“I can’t say’," answ'ered the othei. 
“ That depends upon what it is.” 

“ WiU you let my family know what’s 
become of me ? ” 

“ Humph ! let me see. Well, I might 
send them back word after we're safe 
on the other side of the lake,” said Mc¬ 
Dougal, grudgingly. 

“ I shall be grateful if you will. It will 
relieve their minds a little," said the 
factor, sighing heavily os he thought how 
slight the relief would be ; still, it would 
be better than the harrowing uncertainty 
of entire ignorance. 

A moment later one of the employes 
came in ond announced that every thing 
was ready. 

“Here you are, then,” said McDougal. 
“ Just pick him up and carry him down 
to the shore.” 

Four of the men, lifting Mr. McKenzie 
to their shoulders, bore him out into the 
night, and down to the shore of the lake, 
where two canoes and a mmiber of men 
were in waiting. The helpless captive 
was deposited in the bottom of the largest 
canoe, a buffalo skin thrown over him for 
warmth, and presently the canoes, eacli 
having a crew of foiu, set out across the^ 
lake, steering due south by the aid of 
the stars which sparkled brightly through 
the still, clear atmosphere. 

Harassed by the keenest anxiety, and 
suffering much discomfort from his bunds, 
Mr. McKenzie, enduring his misery in 
heroic silence, looked up at the pitying 
stars, and prayed fervently for deliverance. 
He had no fear of actual violence so long 
as he quietly submitted. McDougal was 
no doubt acting under some pretence of 
legal autliority, and the worst that coold 
happen to himself w’ould probably he liis 
being sent across to England in one of the 
Hudson Bay ships, and then turned adrift 
to seek redress as he might, friendless and 
penniless. 

It was the wife and children whom he 
loved better than his own life that occu¬ 
pied his thoughts to the exclusion of all 
else. What w'a« to become of them in tho 
long space of time that must intervene 
ere he could by any possibility regain them, 
if McDougal carried his nefarious scheme 
to completion. Where would they go if 
driven from Fort Chipewyan in the spring ’? 
There w'as but one ray of light upon this 
dark prospect. Wentzel might be able to 
protect tliem and restore them to him at 
last. But where was Wentzel? ^^hat 
caused his strange delay ? 

In perfect silence, save for the soft spLash 
of the paddles and an occa.sional question 
as to their course from McDougal, who 
W’as in the stem, to the Indian pilot in the 
bow, the party glided through the night 
hour after hour, until at length the dark 
lin 7 of the southern shore loomed dimly 
ahead, and presently the canoe touched 
the beach not far from the place where 
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the Atliahasejv liiver enters into the lake. 
Not earin*^ to attmiipt the navi'^ition of 
llie river, which was heset with shallows 
and sandbanks, in the darkness. Me Don- 
pal called a halt nntil davlipht. So the 
canoes were drawn np, a tire liplited, and 
the men hastened to catch a wink of sle(‘p. 
Much to Nfr. McKenzie’s relief tlie ropes 
were removed, atid in tlieir stead his hands 
w»‘re tied together in front, and his feet 
fastened so that he conld take short steps 
bnt could not possibly run. In fact, he 
was hobbled in prt cisely the same way as 
a horse. Sittinp down before the fire he 
waited for the dawn, plunged in distress¬ 
ing thought. 

As soon as day broke the journey w’na 
resumed. Dut before the party started 
Mr. McKenzie reminded McDougal of 
his promise to send word to Fort Chipe- 
W’van. 

*‘ Oh ! that’s all right.” said McDougal, 
carelessly. “ I left directions at the Fort 
for a man to go o^ er and tell your folks in 
the course of the morning. You needn’t 
worry yourself.” 

And with this the poor prisoner had 
perforce to be content, although it was 
very different from what his self-consti¬ 
tuted captt r had promised. As fast as tlieir 
strong skilful cr»*ws could paddle them, the 
canoes a^lvanced up the Athabasca, while 
the factor tortured his brain with endea¬ 
vours to hit upon some feasible scheme of 
escape. 

In the meantime, how had matters been 
faring at Fort Cliipewyan ? It was w'ith 
an inexplicable fi'cling of ajiprehension 
that Mrs. McKenzii* saw her husband go 
out. Nosoonerhad he disappeared than she 
reproached herself for not detaining him, 
and althougli he had told her he might ho 
away all night she felt so uneasy that she 
determined not to go to bed until he re¬ 
turned. So all night long she sat by the 
fire, or paced up and down the room, a 
prey to the keenest anxiety. When dawn 
came without her husband she could hear 
tile suspense no longer, and rousing .Archie 
she bade him dress as quickly as possible 
and nin over to inquire why Mr. McKen- 
y.ie did not return. 

Somewhat alarmed by his mother’s evi¬ 
dent concem, although the good w^oman 
did her best to conceal it, Archie obeyed 
promptly. Dut when he reached the fort 
he found the gates shut fa.st, and knock 
and shout as he might not an answer 
could he evoke, so that after sjiending 
half an hour fruitlessly in the cold he was 
compelled to return no wiser than he went. 
And all the time the crafty rascal wdio had 
decoyed his father into the trap was peep¬ 
ing through a loophole in the palisade, 
and laughing gleefully at his vain endea¬ 
vours. 

A little later, Archie, now thoroughly 
alarmed, came back. This time he was 
admitted, and after being badgered with 
inconsequent replies until about desperate, 
he was at length told the tmth. He could 
not fully take it in at first, but when be 


bore the news back to his mother, her 
jtassionate di.stres.s helped him to grasp 
tlic seriousness, not only of his father’s 
sif.iation, but of their own likewise. At 
once he realisetl that he was face to face 
witli a crisis whi('h called fi^r his utmost 
p< over. .\s in the fairy stories, at the touch 
of the magician’s wand the trees turned 
into human beings, so at the touch of a 
troid)!e transcending all previous experi¬ 
ence, the light-hearted, care-free boy was 
transformed into an anxious, determined 
man, with but one thought, the rescue of his ’ 
father from the clutches of the scoundrels 
who had so foully entrapped him. 

With a strange sense of having in some 
way suddenly become older than his 
mother, he sought to stay her wild grief 
and comfort her. 

“ Mother dearest,” said he, tenderly, 

“ don’t be so terribly distressed. We 
will go after the ruffians and take father 
from them.” ' 

Mrs. McKenzie checked her sobs and 
g»\zed eagerly into her son’s face. 

‘‘Oh! Archie darling, will you ? Oh! 
hurry—hurry—hurry—before they get 
too far. But no, Archie, you mustn’t go. 

I can’t let you go. They may take you 
too, and then I’ll lose both my husband 
and my son.” And the poor woman gave 
way to another outburst of passionate 
weeping. 

“Not a bit of it. mother,” answered 
Archie, stoutly. “ Once I catch up to 
them I’ll soon let them know what 
they’ve got to do. No fear of them 
getting hold of me.’’ And bidding her 
try to compose herself, he hastened out 
to make refiidy for the pursuit. , 

To his amazement and anger he fonnd I 
himself opposed at the very outset by the j 
man to whom he natiu’ally looked for 
the inost help. This was McGillvray, 
the junior clerk, the only one of the offi¬ 
cials left at the fort, Stewart having gone 
off with a couple of Indians for a few 
days’ deer hunting tiie day after McKen¬ 
zie’s return, a circumstance, by the way, 
not unknown at Fort Wedderbum, whoso 
spies had kept close watch over the rival 
establishment. 

McGillvTay scouted the idea of follow¬ 
ing after McDougal. It would be im¬ 
possible to overtake the party, and even 
if they did they would only be putting 
themselves in the way of their bullets. 
No, indeed, he was not going to be a | 
party to any such folly as that. 

Disgusted and enraged at the man’s 
canny cowardice, Archie nished oflf to 
Akaitchko’s lodge, and, as he expected, 
found the old man smoking his morning : 
pipe. Breathlessly be told his story, and 
very different w as its reception. The mo¬ 
ment he took in the boy’s meaning the 
grand old Indian became the incarnation 
of avenging w rath. There was not a drop 
of blood in his heart that he was not ready 
to shed for his friend and benefactor of 
so many years. No better ally could 
Archie have desired. Hurrying through ; 
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the fort they gathered the men together, 
and explained to them what had hap¬ 
pened and what they proposed to do. 
At first there was some demur, and 
McGillvray, secretly ashamed of his own 
cow ardice, songlit to cover it by persuad¬ 
ing the others to agiee with him. Bnt 
no sooner had he spoken than Archie 
ru^!led furiously at him, and catcliing 
him by the throat, cried: 

“ Say another word and I’ll strangle 
3’ou.” 

McGilhTay flung him off and slunk 
away, for his eyes at that same moment 
caught Akaitchko’g, and there was a look 
in the Indian’s that sent a shiver to his 
craven heart. 

Then Archie appealed to the men 
again with pleading, passionate words, 
while Akaitchko supported him with 
gestures of infectious sympathy. Such 
intensity of feeling w'as irresistible. The 
fire went from heart to heart, Fear, 
prudence, indolence, melted away like 
tow before it, and in a few minutes every 
man in the crowd w’as ready to start at 
once. 

There were twenty men, all told, at 
the fort. Of these Archie selected the 
twelve who were most skilful with tho 
paddle and gun. Then all set to w'ork 
with a will to make ready. Arms, 
ammunition, buffalo robes, and provisions 
were gathered together. In a sore strait 
betwixt fear lest Archie also should bo 
taken from her, and hope that he might. 
be able to rescue his father, Mrs. McKen¬ 
zie looked helplessly on, while Rose-Marie 
bustled about, aiding her brother to the 
best of her ability. 

AVithin tw^o hours after his return from 
Fort AVedderbum Archie marshalled his 
little force, and taking the three best 
canoes in the fort they hastened to tho 
lake. No time was lost in laimching and 
getting off, and, once afloat, the paddlers 
j)Ut all their strength into their work, as 
tliey sent their light craft skimming over 
the water, now rippled by a faint morning 
breeze. 

Standing at the gate of Fort AA'edder- 
burn and watching these proceedings was 
the man who had been sent for Mr. 
McKenzie, an expression of mingled sur¬ 
prise and concern marking his unprepos¬ 
sessing face. Giving vent to a volley of 
oaths, he exclaimed: 

“ Ho! ho ! is that what they’re about ? 
Going to try and run AIcDougal down. 
Thei e’ll l e bad work if they do. But who. 
can be at their head ? AVentzel and 
Stewart away, and McGillvray afraid of 
his own shadow', according to all accounts. 
Surely it can’t be the young cub ! Though 
lie’s a chip of the old block, they say.” 

And back into the fort he went to 
(piestion some of the others, while the 
three canoes grew smaller and smaller in 
the distance, until at last they disap¬ 
peared altogether, the pursuit that 
McDougal thought out of the question 
being well begun notwithstanding. 
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T he story of “ Livci pool .Joe ” formed the 
stock topic of conversjition for several 
days on board the Boadicca. There were 
several versions arfoat. In the forecastle 
it was generally believed that Jim’s father 
was coming home disguised as a sailor 
but loaded with wealth; while in the 
stoke-hole the firemen insisted that the 
unfortunate man was the son of a noble¬ 
man who was on shore awaiting the 
return of the long-lost prodigal son, for 
w'hose coming there w'ere fatted calves 
and costly raiment in profusion. 

The truth was that, as near os could 
be guessed from the letters, the father of 
Joe Watt was a farmer of moderate 
means, and there was a small freehold 
farm and a little personal property await¬ 
ing a claimant. 

Proofs of the birth of Jim were neces¬ 
sary to be obtained, and when those had 
been found it was likely that the boy 
would have enough, if judiciously used, to 
keep him in good shape until he attained 
Iiis majority; or, if he preferred to “ rough 
it,” as he most likely w'ould, to buy him 
an interest in a ship when he became 
able to command one. 

On one point, however, all were agreed, 
that no possible future could bo too good 
for the brave little fellow. 

The burial of “ Liverpool Joe ” took 
place on the following day. As he had 
predicted, a rough box, heavily w'eighted 
witli burnt-out fire bars, w'ould carry 
him to the bottom. Under all circum¬ 
stances a burial at sea is strangely im¬ 
pressive and suggestive. It seemed as if 
this particular funeral w’as even more so, 
and the very action of the steamship 
contributed to this feeling. 

The Boadicca^ tugging and hauling at 
the Lyonnais^ pushed her w'ay doggedly 
with a slow motion, as befitted a funeral 
march; blasts from the steam whistle, at 
regular intervals, were answered from the 
<jther steamer, and the powerful but 
laboured strokes of the engines gave a 
cadence to the w'hole of a peculiarly 
impressive natiu’e. 

Both ships carried their flags at half- 
mast, for Captain Lamoureux, on observ¬ 
ing his consort’s flag, immediately placed 
the ensign of his own vessel in the same 
position, while scores of passengers 
watched the burial from every point of 
vantage of the Lyonnais" decks and 
rigging. 

A small section of the loo rail of the 
Boadicca had been removed, and the 
rude box, covered with the Union Jack, 
was placed on a plank, which two seamen 
stoo(l ready to tilt at the last moment. 

Captain llobie was not a man to treat 
such a ceremony as a mere formality; 
Init, if ho had been, the presence of a 
French passenger steamer, with many 
Americans on board, would have been 
sutlicient for him to have seen that all 
respect was paid at the burial of a British 
sailor. 

lie was, therefore, well pleased at 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

1 Captain Lamom-eux’s prompt recognition 
j of the occasion. 

Bareheaded, the captain and crew stood 
' by the plank on which rested the rough 
box, and in a voice which showed how 
j much ho appreciated the solemn duty he 
' was performing, Robie read the Church of 
' England burial service. 

Poor little Jim might easily be excused 
I that he felt no overpowering grief at the 
i death of his father. Yet the lad’s in- 
j stincts were right, and the tears that 
dropped on the rude box were those of 
I genuine remorse that he had embittered 
the last moments of the dying man by 
“jawing’’him. 

He followed the service with great 
interest, and the w'ords before the com- 
: mittal prayer found an echo in his own 
I heart, as Captain Robie read them with 
I solemn emphasis: 

: “Thou knowest. Lord, the secrets of 

our hearts; shut not Thy merciful ears to 
our prayer-, but spare us. Lord most 
holy! 6 God most mighty, O holy and 
merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy Judge 
Eternal, suffer us not, at our last hour, 
for any pains of death, to fall from 
Thee I ” 

Then the tw'o sailors w'ho stood close to 
the plank ran the rude box still further 
over the side, seized each a corner of the 
flag, and waited for the solemn w ords of 
the “committal” prayer. 

Ben took the boy gently aside, while 
' the voice of the captain rose amid a 
strange hush, save the almost solemn 
“ tliud-thump ” of the engines, beating 
like a mighty pulse. 

“ Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty 
: God of His great mercy to take unto 
i Himself the soul of our dear brother, here 
I departed; we therefore commit his body 
j to the deep—” 

I A sudden withdraw’al of the flag, a loud 
J splash which sent the white spray over 
: the side, and men looked down into the 
dark blue depths, as the rude coffin slowly 
sank out of sight, while Robie continued 
reading: 

“ —to be turned into corruption, look¬ 
ing for the resmrection of the body (when 
the sea shall give up her dead), and the 
life of the world to come, through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who at His coming 
shall change our vile body, that it maj' 
be like His glorious body, according to the 
mighty works whereby He is able to sub¬ 
due all things to Himself.” 

Any religious instruction that hod 
before been presented to .Jim’s mind had 
’ been invariably associated with some 
' form of personal restraint, at which he 
I had rebelled. Now his mind had been 
opened to the influences of religious truth 
and of the Christian life, as seen shining 
I even through the limitations and vexa¬ 
tions of the sailor’s life; and the little 
fellow', himself the witness of these truths, 
knelt reiulily as he saw' the better-trained 
I Walter do, at the Lord’s Prayer, and 
heard the concluding collect wdth a keener 


sense of appreciation than perhaps any one 
around him. It opened up thoughts that, 
thanks to the healthy influence of his 
grandfather, did as much to “make a 
man of him ” as anything. The words 
dwelt in his mind, and he asked for and 
studied the collect as of special value to 
him, who felt that he had indeed been 
raised from the death of neglect and vice 
to the life of righteous endeavour. 

In after years, when his knowledge ha<l 
been enlarged, he still retained with 
singular tenacity the words which were 
then self-interpreted and erystallised into 
his life. 

No men are as susceptible to religious 
influences and at the same time as im¬ 
patient of any formality in their expres¬ 
sion as sailors. As in the days of the 
Psalmist, they see the works of the Lord 
and His wonders in the deep, and 
are quick to recognise the divine govern¬ 
ment. 

All this, how’ever, did not prevent the 
sailors returning with alacrity' to their 
duties, and there was evident relief when 
the burial w'as over. The flags were 
hoisted at full mast, and five minutes 
after the body of Joe Watt had been com¬ 
mitted to the waves no one could have 
suspected that such an incident had taken 
place. 

Possibly' the ones most sobered were 
Jim and the boatswain. Seizing the time 
when the heart of the little fellow was 
particularly open, the old man pressed the 
truth of religion upon hun, and it was 
fortmiate for the instincted that the in¬ 
structor was so clear an example. 

The weather had been fine at the time 
of the burial. Now it began to thicken 
up rapidly, and in an hour after, the fog 
was so tliick that those on board the 
Lyonnais could scarce see the Boadicca, 
but were compelled to steer by the tow 
rope as it rose and fell in the waves 
between the two steamers. 

It was an anxious time. Captain 
Robie saw that a long watch was before 
him, for it was quite certain that he 
could not leave the bridge until the fog 
lifted or the vessel was safe at anchor oft 
Boston Light. 

That might mean a steady forty-eight 
hours’ or even seventy-tw'o hours’ watch. 
Some idea of the strain on a man’s mind 
can be obtained from this : 

“I used to think,” said the original of 
Captain Robie to the writer, “ that the old 
man (i.e. the captain) w'as aw'fully fussy; 
that I could tiike care of the ship, and 
that he might take a little rest and trust 
to me. But since I have been a master 
myself I can better understand it. I can 
scarcely trust my own eyes; how’ can I 
leave the ship to others ? ” 

It w'as a chilly, penetrating fog, that 
soaked into everything and seemed even 
to defy the power of oilskins to keep out. 
The forecastle was scarcely visible from 
the bridge, and if it had not been for the 
steady strain and tug of the towing rope 
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it wowld Iiave boon hard to irna^Mne that 
the French steamer was so near. 

Suddenly, from out of the tliick fofj, 
and seeinin;»ly from right under the bows 
of the came a cry that startled 

every man, all of whom were a little 
nervous since the burial. 

“ Steamer ahoy ! Help ! ” 


CHArXER XXIII. 

The appeal for help nmg sharp and clear 
from out the dense mist, but nothing 
whatever could be seen. 

St) dense wjis the fog that, although the 
cry was unmistakably human, it was so 
hidden, and the whole surroundings were 
so ghostly, that it is scarcely to be wt)n- 
dert'd at that one of the crew dtxdared it 
to be a cry from the ghost of “ Liverpool 
Joe.” 

“ He's been and gone and died wi’ 
summ'at on his mind that won’t let him 
rest,” he whispered in awestruck tones to 
his companion, “ and he’ll be bound to 
hail the sliip till some one is able to speak 
to liim, get the trouble otT his mind, and 
let his spirit rest.” 

‘‘Steamship ahoy I Help!” The cry 
w as repeated. 

“Don't be a fool,” said the sailor 
addressed, sharply. “ Tliat’s a cry for 
help from hmiian throats, if ever there 
came such a cry. ” 

“ Forward, tliere ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ What do you make it out to be ? ” 

“ Can’t make out anything, sir.” w’as 
the reply. The question and answer 
were repeated, although the speakers 
were invisible to each other. 

The captain came forward and atten¬ 
tively searched, trying in vain to pierce 
the gloom, and occasionally hailing in 
turn. But the wind bore his voice away 
to leeward. The steam siren shrieked 
incessantly so that the bearings of the ves¬ 
sel might not be lost. 

Walter, wdio had come forward with the 
skipper, tried to pierce the thick veil of 
mist, and his sharp little eyes w'ere as 
successful 08 they had been wuth the 
signals. 

“ There slie is, sir! ” he cried, pointing 
over the weather bow of the Boadicea, 

“ A fishing dory wuth a man in it.” 

“ Must have lost his ship,” said Robie 
to himself. “ Tell Mr. Wade to station 
men on the weather side of the ship, each 
w ith a line to throw over if wanted.” 

“ Boot ahoy ! ” 

An answ'ering hail came out from the 
mist, this time nearer the waist of the 
vessel. 

“ I w ill show you a blue light. Pull 
toward it and I’ll try to fetch you ! ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir ! ” 

A blue light Hashed in the air ond lit 
up the grey mist with a spectral glare. 
If one had been inclined to be superstitious 
the surroundings seemed to be all in 
keeping. 

In a minute or two the boat w'as visible 
to Kobie. There w^as a man in it, pulling 
with all his strength, which did not appear 
to be much, toward the steamer, which 
had slowed down as much as it dared, 
considering the tow’. 

Tlien a line was thrown over and 
fortunately cauglit by the boatman. i 

“Can you come on boai-d ? ” w’as ] 


asked; for the fishennan, now’ that he 
■was safi' seemed too weak to move. 

“ No, sir; will you send some one down ? ” 

A rope ladder w as thrown over the side, 
and the boy Jim ordered by the captain, 
this time, to get down and see wdiat the 
trouble was, although from the pn'para- 
tions being miwle tliere was little doubt 
that tlie man would havato be hoisted on 
board. 

Jim descended the ladder, as proud as 
possible of liis commission. It was the 
first time he had been ordered to do duty, 
and this recognition of a definite position 
on board made him feel especially glad. 

The fears of tlie captain proved true. 
There were tw’o men in tlie boat, the one 
wlu) had hailed the steamship and appar¬ 
ently exhausted his strength in reaching 
her side, and the other lying helpless, 
pexhaps deiul, in the bottom of the dory. 

Seeing the position of things, a seiunan 
was sent down over the side, one of the 
crew of the Dallas, and he soon had the 
men slung on board, where, it is surely 
needless to say, they w'ere w'ell received 
and attended with all the care necessary 
to their situation. 

“ The Boadicea is getting to he a sort 
of lifeboat and hospital ship combined,” 
said Robie to the mate, as they w’atched 
tlie efforts made to restore the unfortu¬ 
nate fisherman. 

“ They must have ha<.l a hard siege,” 
said ^Vade, glancing pityingly at the 
attenuated forms of the more than half- . 
starved men. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Robie, “it is the ^ 
same old story, I suppose ; a fog arising 
while they were engaged at the Lines: : 
and, missing their schooner, they were ’ 
left to drift at the mercy of the sea.” 

So indeed it was. Unfortunately, there 
W’as nothing exceptional in their experi¬ 
ence. It is one of the fearful risks inci- | 
dent to their calling; death by drowning 
being often a mercy in comparison wdth ' 
the lingering death by exposure often 
experienced. 

In this case, how'ever, the fishermen 
were soon in a condition to eat sparingly, 
after a fast of nearly five days, imd there 
W’as every possibility that they would be I 
in Gloucester before the vessel in which I 
they had engaged should arrive. j 

Anticipating the end, it may be stated ' 
that the vessel to which the two men 
belonged came into Gloucester tw’o days 
after the arrival of the Boadicea into 
Boston. The two fishermen saw their 
vessel come up the harbour with her flag 
at half mast, and the captain was prepar¬ 
ing himself to “break the new’s ” to the 
tw’o “ wddows,” when he caught sight of 
the missing men on the wharf. 

It is not often that these incidents have 
such pleasant endings. 

Meanwhile the Boadicea was still 
ploughing her w’ay to Boston. 

In her condition the work of towing 
the Lifonnais was a remarkable feat, and 
though the speed rarely exceeded six knots 
an hour, and sometimes fell to four, pro¬ 
gress was made. 

One result of the fog had been to keep 
Captain Robie ever on the alert. It was 
a liard strain on any man, but it seemed 
only a trifle to the tough old seaman. 

The boy Walter had come on deck one 
morning early, and found the fog as thick 
as ever. He had carried a cup of coffee to 
tlie skipper, delighted to be of such service. 


“ Captain lh)bie,” asked tlie boy, “ ain’t 
you awfully tired ? ” 

I “ Pretty weary, Walter,” said the cap- 
■ tain cheerily. “ It’s a long watch, but tho 
i fog will lift some time, and then comes 
I the rest.” 

I “ Don’t you sleep at all, sir ? ” asked tho 
I boy. 

I “ Of course I sleep—like the hens, yon 
I know—lift up one foot at a time; ” and 
! the brave old skipper laughed, and turned 
I once more, “ all eyes and Civrs,” to his 
I duty. 

I It was an arduous one. In his story of 
I the tow ing of the Lyonnais Captain Robie 
' did full justice to the mates and seamen 
of his ship. It was fortunate for the cap¬ 
tain that the French commander was 
a man of exceptional character, for the 
modesty of Robie himself would have left 
a splendid victory of pluckaud resourceful 
seamanship untold. 

Alreiwly tho voyage, ordinarily fixed at 
eleven days, had been prolonged to twenty. 
Coals were nmning short, too. Every 
hour added to the length of the trip in¬ 
creased the anxiety for both vessels, for 
neither had been spoken. 

It is no w’onder, therefore, that the heart 
of Captain Robie outran the speed of his 
ship, and that ho anxiously counted ever\ 
minute and every knot of the distance run 
by the vessel. 

Clear w eather came at last, and, to the 
great relief of both vessels, they were 
spoken by a Western bound “greyhound,” 
the Etruria, which would convey to New 
Y^ork the news flashed from the Boadicea 
and the Lyonnais, that all on board were 
W'ell, and that they desired to be reported. 

Now began the pleasant part of the trip. 
With fine w'eather, all anxiety relieved 
by the knowledge that the fleet Cunarder 
would convey the news of their safety, 
and that it w’ould be instantly cabled to 
Europe, all on board both vessels gave 
themselves up to make the very best of 
their surroundings. 

To the officers and crew of the brave old 
Boadicea there was the knowledge that 
their share of the salvage money of the 
Lyonnais would be a goodly sum. The 
humblest coal-trimmer or seaman felt sure 
of rew’ard for his extra toil; the crew of 
the Dallas did their best to show their gra¬ 
titude by helping out their brother seamen, 
and the passengers of the Lyonnais, in 
their gratitude for their rescue, were busy 
devising means for rewarding the brave 
fellows wdio had worked so untiringly for 
their safety. Even the “ Paddy Westers ” 
foimd their position more comfortable, for 
everybody was in goo<l humour. 

As for the boys, Walter and Jim found 
themselves objects of interest to both 
\essels. With the fine w’eather came 
frequent opportunities of communication 
between tho two ships, in the course of 
which Captain Lamoureux learned the 
story of Jim’s exploit in rescuing “ Liver¬ 
pool Joe.” 

On his return to his own ship, the story 
W'as retold with such effect that Jim be¬ 
came the possessor of an excellent outfit 
from auiong the passengers of the Lyon¬ 
nais, and a silver watch, which one of the 
more enthusiastic of them had specially 
bestowed. 

It is a wonder that the boy’s head ^v’as 
not turned with his good fortune. Rut, 

I since the death of his father, Jim had lost 
! something of his old-time egotism, and 
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his lan;;Tiaj?e showed a decided improve¬ 
ment. He was fast p^ettiii" used to kind- I 
ness, and he received the gifts gratefully | 
and modestly, and did not forget, in his ^ 
own peculiar way, to praise the generosity ' 
of Captain Robie and the boatswain. ’ 

This involved the telling of the story of j 
his stowing himself away on the Boadiccn^ 
which he did in his own inimitable man- j 
ner. Captain Lamoureux translating as | 
near as possible the ex-wharf rat’s idio’.us 
into pure French, which must have been [ 
a queer exercise. 

The passenger who had given the watch | 
listened with intense interest to the stow¬ 
away’s story. When ho had finished he 
handed the boy a card, saying, as he did 
80, that if he preferred to stay in Boston 1 
ho might be able to help him to a : 
living. 

Jim took the card and thanked the 
passenger for his offer. But there was no 
lack of firmness in the tone of his reply, ' 
that if he could stay on board the Boa- ; 
dicea there w'as no situation that could j 
tempt him to leave that “ blessed ship.’’ 1 

“ If I can’t stay on board,” he added, ' 
* I’ll come to you, if Mr. Wilson is willing | 


or thinks it best.” Then, glancing at the I 
card, he said, “That’s awfully fiumy, 
ain’t it ? ” I 

“ What is funny, my boy ? ” 

“That you should have the same name 
as the little fellow on board of the steamer, 
a little chap as stowed avay on our ship a 
day afore I did.” 

This, it must be admitted, was pretty ! 
cool, considering that Jim had been the i 
instigator of Walter's e.‘:capade on board i 
“our” ship. • 

“ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed the j 
passenger, now getting excited. I 

“ Your name is Walter Beckert, and j 
there vos a little greeny in Liverpool as I 
had lost his father and mother and then | 
lost hisself. He wanted to get to Boston; 
didn’t have but sevenpence ha’penny, | 
and so he stowed hisself on board of our i 
ship in border to get to Y’'ankeeland 
cheap.” 

“ Is it possible! ” cried the excited 
passenger. “ I am the uncle of a Walter 
Beckert who was lost in England, and I 
was going over there for the piu*pose of 
hunting him up. Are you sure ? ” 

“Sure!” cried Jim, half contemp- 
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HOSE only who 
have been 
through a fa¬ 
tiguing day of 
some thirty 
miles’ ride, 
under a tropi¬ 
cal sun, through 
a damp, thick jung!e, 
can fully realise 
what a pleasant 
feeling of relief 
comes over one as the 
camp is neared on the 
return march. I know 
this was my feeling, 
a.s one evening I was 
a];proaching the stock¬ 
ade or small fortified 
post which I was com¬ 
manding, in one of the 


wildest and most out- 
of-the-way parts of Upper Burma, at the tiine 
that country wa.s anne.xed by the British 
Government. Near camp there was little 
chance of being ambushed by the cunning foe 
with whom wo were, at that time, in almost 
daily conflict. Consequently I enjoyed the 
feeling of relaxation of nerves, overstrained 
from continual watchfulness, and from having 


to be constantly on the alert, during long 
marches through a tliick jungle infested with 
bands of dacoits. I was accompanied by a 
Bcore of mounted native infantiy belonging to 
a regiment of the Indian army, and we were 
bringing back with us, as prisoners, a Boh or 
chief and twelve of his followers, whom we 
had surprised and captured at a village fif¬ 
teen miles away. We had come upon them, 
robbing and ill treating, in a most cruel man¬ 
ner, the defenceless villagers, because they 
had succoured a poor wounded sepoy who 
had been lost in the jungle, and had there¬ 
by enabled him to reach the camp in safety. 


AT BAY: 

AN INXIDENT IN UPPER BURMA. 

By Rawleigh Mansel. 

PART I.—THE SURPRISE. 

! These bands of dacoits marched about 
I the country, burning and pillaging the towns 
I and villages, attacking our troops, and doing 
all in their power to impede the settlement 
I of the country under the benign rule of the 
j British, on the termination of the reign of 
tyranny and despotism of the late king. i 

I Standing at the entrance gate oi the , 
stockade was my faithful native servant 
Ram Bux, always the first to welcome me ; 

I back, ready with w'arm bath and good tea, | 
the best of all restoratives for the weary and 
exhausted campaigner. As I was giving 
orders for my men to have a good rest after 
I such a fatiguing day, the native otficer 
whom I had leR in charge of the place 
during my absence came to me, accom- j 
I panied by a sturdy and intelligent-looking i 
' little Burman. As I guessed, he was a ! 

messenger. But although the bearer of an 
I important military despatch, it was not, as 
is usual, enclosed in a long blue or white 
envelope, but in a small quill about an inch : 
long, so that, should the bearer of it be ' 
I stopped in passing through a disturbed i 
, district, he could conceal it in his mouth ; 
, or somewhere about his person. I broke the 
I seal at the end of the quill and pulled out ' 
a small piece of paper about three inches 
long and two inches broad. The communi- 
' cation consisted of only a few words, and , 
I ran as follows: “ Boh Bwembin with other ■ 
chiefs said to be in your vicinity. Be on i 
I the alert. Have heard, on trustworthy in¬ 
formation, his object is to surprise and 
, attack your post. A British oflficer will be 
sent to join you at once should you require 
assistance.” The nearest village was Naga- 
l)aye, about six miles away. It was a large 
village, and a likely place in which a band of 
dacoits would assemble with the object of 
attacking me. So I at once determined to 
send out a trusty scout that night to Naga- 
paye, and find out what was going on there. 


tiiously. “ I should say I vos sure. Vy ” 
—and here the Nvhole truth came out—“ I 
hid him myself. The poor little feller 
vouldn’t have come if I hadn’t forced him. 
Then I—I—shipped, so as to look out for 
him.” 

“Is he on board now?” asked the 
passenger, still more excited. 

“ S’pose so,” said Jim, with exasperating 
coolness, “ unless he’s tumbled overboard 
since I left. Oh, there he is 1 Look up 
on the Boadissifa bridge and see the 
little feller standing alongside the second 
mate.” 

The excited passenger took the glass 
from the captain’s hand and closely 
examined the boy on the bridge of the 
other vessel. His hand shook so that it 
was with difticulty he could hold the glass 
sufficiently steady to see anything. 

“ That’s he ! That’s he ! That’s my 
poor brother Anton’s son ! Why, I was 
going to England to seek him, and was 
almost ready to break down myself when 
this steamer came to grief 1 And to think 
that he has been near me for a w eek or 
more ! Captain Lamoureux, can I get on 
board the other steamer ? ” 


With this object I sent for Swabah, a faith¬ 
ful Burman, w’hose life I had saved when 
going to the rescue of a village that was 
attacked by a band of dacoits. On coming 
to the small bamboo hut that I occupied he 
squatted down on the ground, which is the 
Burmese method of making a respectful 
salutation, and waited for orders. 

“ Can you get to Nagapaye to-night,” I 
said, “ and not lose your w’ay in the 
dark?” 

“ Yes, my lord, easily enough,” said 
Swabah. 

“ Good. Then you must start at once, and 
be very cautious, as I suspect that Boh 
Swembin is mustering his band there. Find 
out if this is so, and bring me back all the 
information you can.” 

Without asking any questions he rose and 
hurried off on his mission. The very best 
scout in all Burma w'as Swabah, fleet of foot, 
sharpwitted and trustworthy. He knew all 
the jungle paths in the country round about, 
and had a wonderful knack of getting infonn- 
ation, of dacoit bands, should they be any- 
w’here in the vicinity of the post I com¬ 
manded. 

A little more than three hours had econ 
passed, and as I sat in the cool breeze after 
dinner, considering w'hat course I should 
take for the capture of the notorious dacoit 
leader. Boh Swembin, should he be at 
Nagapaye, my scout returned. I saw at 
once tliat he was somewhat excited. Ihis 
was so unusual that I knew he had seme 
very important news to tell me. His oah or 
Burmese sword he carried unsheathed, but I 
could see at a glance that the brightly shin¬ 
ing blade was in no way dulled, so it was 
not a late personal encounter with an enemy 
that had so excited the usually placul and 
smiling little Burman. 

“ My lord, 1 have seen him,” he said as he 
^ squatted dow’n in his usual position at my 



feet, n'ckiii" himself backwards and forwards 
M'itli suppressed excitement. 

•• Seen whom ? I askt il. “ fJoh Swembln ? ’’ 

“ My lord was ri;.’hl ; he is there in Na;^a- 
jinye, with f«)ur otlo r liuhs and only twelve 
followers. My friends tell me that is 
all, but they heard that preat numbers are 
cominL; in. some say thousands. Swemhin 
is a ^ueat Hoh, and I know' he can collect 
a thousand men. I crept up to the old 
rtt:/o las, w itlrn thirty yards of him. He 
w as silt in;' w ith the otln*r liohs by a larp* 
fire, eatin;; their evening' meal, which was 
l)ei:i ;4 served by a dozen villa;;ers. and amonj^st 
them my friends w'ho were made to provide 
the food.” 

I let Swahah have his .say, which to him 
was a kind of reward for his services, and 
having put a few (piestions to him dismissed 
ili!M. 

“ It w'ill be a k'leat I heard him 

inurnmr to himself, whih* ho smoothed his 
hand down the blade of his dah as he rose to 
leave. 

From the information he had brought, 
thi're was little doubt that, as I had sur¬ 
mised, Itoh Swembin was collecting his 
forces in Na^mpaye that very night, with 
the object of att ieking me as soon as he 
should be ready, wliich I knew would be only 
a matter of hours, as he was an expert 
general at collecting his men together. His 
method was to disp«'rse liis large band after 
one of his plundering expeditions, and reas¬ 
semble them again on a certain day at some 
other place far distant, to where they cau¬ 
tiously marcliwl in small bands of twenty or 
thirty, by nnfre<iupnted jungle tracks. 

I gave orders for the mounted infantry to 
l>e ready to start with me at four o’clock in 
the morning, and forty men on foot, under a 
Subhedar or senior native officer, to follow 
after them. Then, having thought out care¬ 
fully and decided on my plan of action, I 
turned into bed to secure as much rest as 
possible before starting. 

No one can be more fond of companionship 
than myself, and at that time I had felt par¬ 
ticularly lonely far away in that solitary 
post. For weeks I had hoped that a British 
officer w’ould have been sent to share some 
of my arduous duties, as my health was 
breaking down. At any other time the news 
that a comrade was coming would have filled 
me with unboundi'd delight. But that n'ght 
as I lay awake I must confess I hoped that I 
should be left entirely alone and unaided to 
carry out the capture of the dacoit chief. 

Perhaps this.was selfish of me; but then 
I had had hard work chasing and breaking 
up bands of dacoits, and up to that time no 
renowned leader had come in my way. I 
hud made no brilliant capture that would 
procure for me the very much coveted “ men¬ 
tion in despatches.” But little, indeed, did 
I then imagine w4ien, and under what 
circumstances, I should be joined by that 
comrade w'hoso absence now I did not 
regret. 

Thus soliloquising, I fell asleep, to be 
called a few hours later. Being used to 
short sleeps and sudden awakenings, I was up 
and ready to start in a very few minute.s. 
As I stood dressing, I could see by the faint 
ray of light shed on the ground outside from 
my small lantern, tlie figure of Swabah 
squatting on the ground, at his everlasting 
occupation of sharpening and polishing his 
dah. Beyond, I could faintly distinguish 
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the .‘ihad.owy forms of the Sepoys as they 
moved noiselessly to their places in the 
ranks. All wa.s silent, save for the snorting 
and .-^tamping of the poor weary ponies, but 
half reou\eied from the fatigues of the 
previous day. Some were lame, and amongst 
them all I could ojily muster twelve that 
were fit to take out. 

My plan was to ride on in advance with 
the mounted infantry, to eflfect, if po.^sible, 
the capture of Boh Swembin and the other 
Bohs. The native officer was to follow 
immediately after me wiih forty men, in 
order to alTortl me a.ssistauce should the 
I dacoits have mustered in force ut Nagapaye 
during the night. 

In a few minutes we w'ere mounted and 
prepared to start. Swabah led the way, 
running a few yards ahead of us while we 
I followeil at a trot, through tlie dark jungle. 

I must explain that in order to reach 
I Nagapaye we had to pass through a some- 
I what narrow defile between some hills, which 
were covered with thick jungle bushes too 
dense for troops to pa.ss through, but in which 
it was quite possible there might be hidden 
paths knowm to dacoits only. 

Having proceeded for more than an hour, 
we halteil, while Swabah went stealthily 
, on by himself to reconnoitre. On returning 
he told me that he had been within a few 
I yards of the dacoits, who, w'ithout guard or 
watchman, were all quietly sleeping round 
their fire, evidently not expecting so early a 
I visit from me. My first impulse was to 
I dash on rapidly on hearing this, to surround 
Boh Swembin and all his followers, and 
thus clTcct an easy and most important 
capture. But after careful consideration I 
decided such a course would not be prudent, 
for Swabah had counted more dacoits 
sleeping near their chiefs, and told mo he 
was certain more hod come in since the 
previous evening, and that the band would 
probably muster their full number, whatever 
that might be, by daybreak. I therefore 
determined to move on as near as possible, 
to be in readiness to gallop in and surround 
the dacoit chief, and, having captured him 
and his Bohs, to fall back as quickly as 
possible on the approaching infantry, who 
I w’ere following behind me. But should the 
dacoits not discover our proximity and 
slumber on, I decided to wait till daybreak, 
when the remainder of my force would have 
arrived. 

I Again we mounted and proceeded on our 
w'ay, but only at a slow walk, for so intense 
did the darkness become that we were 
compelled at last to almost grope our way 
, along. I thought of the old adage which 
j says “it is the darkest hour before the dawn,” 

I and felt somewhat anxious, for in those 
i climes the day breaks as suddenly as it ends. 
Swabah appeared at fault and undecided, 
good guide as he was. 

I had lost all idea of the time, for I had 
forgotten to look at my watch during the 
last halt, when 1 might have safely struck a 
match. 

Just as I w'as beginning to fear that the 
expedition would end in failure, Swabah sud¬ 
denly turned off the track w’e w'ere following 
through some bushes, into w’hat seemed to be 
an open space. As we turned I noticed a 
gleam of light in the east. It was the dawm I 
1 clutched Swabah by the arm and asked him 
in a whisper how much farther off the old 
Pagodas were. For answer he pointed up- 

{To be continued.) 




w ards, and looking up through the darkness, 
which was now quite penetrable, I saw close 
to mu the faint outline of the Pagodas 
rising spire-like from tiie ground. I (juickly 
mustered the men in one of the walled en¬ 
closures, and sent Swabah on to keep a look¬ 
out and let us know' should the dacoits show 
any signs of .stirring. We had not waited 
long before he returned, running to tell us 
that two of them had risen and hunied off 
towards the village; on hearing this we 
mounted and galloped on a.s fast as we could, 
lest the Bohs should escape us; but they did 
not. 

Completely taken by surprise, they sprang 
to their feet, to lind themselves surrounded 
by my mounted sepoys. 

Boh Sw'cmbin w'as the first to recover his 
presence of mind. 

“Fight, fight, you cowardly dogs ! ” he 
cried. “ The white man has only twelve fol¬ 
lowers. Let us kill them all.” 

But the dacoit leader looking round him 
soon discovered that he had not even one 
follow'er, for they had all fled. So great was 
their fright, they did not wait to see the 
number of their foes. Mad with anger, in 
his desperation he sprang towards me like an 
infuriated tiger. 

Totally unprepared for such a sudden on¬ 
slaught, I hastily tried to draw my sword, 
which I had returned to the scabbard, but it 
had stuck fast. Too late to draw my revol¬ 
ver, I raised my arm to protect my head from 
the descending blow. At the same instant 
there w'as a flash before my eyes, I knew 
not w'hat, but as though the rays of the 
rising sun had struck upon some bright 
object, and as 1 looked the head of the great 
Boh seemed to roll off his shoulders to the 
ground, and the headless body seemed for a 
moment to stand and quiver before it fell. 
Faithful Swabah stood beside me, but with 
his dah no longer bright 1 All this was the 
w’ork of a moment, for even the sepoys stand¬ 
ing close to me had not time to rush forward 
to my rescue. But Swabah, noticing that 1 
was standing a little apart, had kept close 
to me and had been the means of saving my 
life. The four other Bohs, on seeing their 
leader fal’, ir.stantly submitted, throwing 
dow'n their arms and sitting down. 

At my feet lay the body of the most guilty 
of all the dacoit leaders in Upper Burma, a 
mail at the mention of whose name the poor 
unprotected villagers shook with fear, for he 
gave no mercy to those whom he selected for 
his victims, and upon whom he perpetrated 
the most fearful cruelties. As I stood con¬ 
templating the hideous features of the de¬ 
capitated head (not a nice occupation I 
must acknow'ledge), I was startled to hear 
the sound of tiring close to me in the direc¬ 
tion of the village; bullets were soon falling 
fast around us in great numbers, so I gave 
the order to mount. The four Bohs, whom I 
had not had bound or otherwise secured, not 
thinking it necessary, seized the opportunity 
while my men were in the act of mounting 
to make their escape, and before any attempt 
oould be made to recapture them, they had 
safely gained the shelter of some thick bushes 
near at hand, under which cover they ran 
into the village and joined their own 
men. 

I guessed at once the cause of this sudden 
attack. Boh Swembin’s men were mustering 
at Nagapaye at daybreak, and marching by 
night, they had just arrived. 
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BOY LIFE IN DEHEEABA. 


By Key. J. E. Fox, m.a., Canon of Waiapu, New Zealand. 


B oy-LIFE in Demerara is very much like 
boy-life anywhere else, but there were 
some differences, consuU Flanco, and it may 
interest the “B. 0. P.” readers to hear 
what it w’as like more than thirty years 
ago. 

I wonder whether all know where Deme¬ 
rara is? I dare say most of you have 
postage stamps with a picture of a ship in 
full sail on them and the name “British 
Guiana.” Well, Demerara, Berbice, and 
Essequibo are three provinces of British 
Guiana, and British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana together make up the whole country 
of Guiana or Guayana, of w'hich you must 
have’ read in the story of poor Sir Walter 
Raleigh. El Dorado he called it, and he 
was quite right in thinking there was gold 
there. You will find it in the map of South 
America, between the mouths of the Amazon 
and Orinoco. 

Perhaps you have read that charming 
book, “ Waterton’s Wanderings,” or at least 
have read elsewhere how Mr. Waterton 
caught the great cayman or alligator with 
wooden barbs, and then jumped on his 
back and rode him as he was dragged out of 
the water, with the fore-legs twisted up on 
the back for a bridle. 

I read the book when I was nine years old 
in a boat on the river Essequibo, where the 
scene of the “ Wanderings ” is chiefly laid. 
We were enjoying the blissful excitement of 
“shooting the falls.” Ah! you would like 
that. Our canoe was manned, as it ought to 
be to diminish risk, by htdians. One was 
steering at the stern and two at the bows 
Btandhig, and it was fine to see them wrench 
the bow away from the rocks as the water 
boiled about us amid the maddening excite¬ 
ment of that joyous rush through the foam¬ 
ing torrent! We laughed and clapped our 
hands with glee. It was glorious, only too 
soon over, and there was some spice of 
danger in it too. Accidents do occur even 
with an Indian crew. A schoolfellow of 
mine was travelling from his mission-station 
with all his family when the boat was upset 
in the falls somewhere, and all were drowned 
except one boy who was picked up some 
miles down the river. Another missionary, 
long ago, was upset and saved himself by 
clinging to a bush which grew on a rock in 
the midst of the falls. The Indians, who 
are splendid swimmers, soon righted the 
boat and came to look for the “ Dominie,” 
and just in time, for a number of ants, 
whose home was on the bush, had attacked 
his hand and arm, stinging him so severely 
that it was a question with him whether it 
would not be better to let go even on peril of 
drowning. 

But this is “ boy-life in Essequibo ,so let 
us go back to Demerara—that is, to its capital 
Georgetown, which had 30,000 inhabitants 
in those days, and has perhaps 50,000 now. 

Well, we used to play marbles, and tops, 
and rounders, and prisoner's base, etc., in 
special ways of our own, and cricket in quite 
an orthodox way. We had a good-sized 
playground with a large mahogany tree in 
the centre, and a long wide shed covering 
two sides of it. We played under the shed 
during the fierce tropical show’crs, or when¬ 
ever we were not particularly anxious to get 
sunstroke ! Ah ! the sun was never too hot 
for me in those happy days. We had a 
magnificent schoolroom, with a wide, very 
open verandah to let in the cool trade-wind, 
and besides that, one end of the room was 


so constructed that it could all be opened in 
huge shutters, leaving only the posts to sup¬ 
port the ceiling. 

My schoolfellows were of all shades of 
“ colour ” from black to white. One of the 
blackest became a clever doctor afterwards, 
and used to beat me at Greek. Whatever 
the colour, I think we were much like Eng¬ 
lish boys, and I am an old Carthusian too. 
Did you ever know a boy, however, so foolish 
as to go to the head-master during a heavy 
thunderstorm, and ask whether he might not 
leave off writing for fear that the lightning 
should he attracted by the iron of hi^ pen. 

For lunch we ate cakes just like any one 
else, but there were slices of delicious pine¬ 
apple sold in the school yard, and other 
tropical fruits, and though we never had any 
sour apples to eat, we used to set our teeth 
charmingly on edge with much sourer tama¬ 
rinds. 

On holidays I liked best to wander away 
with a friend or two armed with blow-pipes. 
Did you ever see a blow-pipe, not the little 
thing that glass-blowers use, but a genuine 
Indian blow-pipe ? Seven or eight feet long 
it was, made of tvro hollow reeds, one inside 
the other. The inner one was very smooth 
and round, but too weak to be used alone. 
The outer one was not smooth enough for 
use, but was very strong. Thus one friend 
covered the other’s deficiencies. We used 
arrows about a foot long, made of the mid¬ 
ribs of cocoanut leaves ; one end pointed, 
the other covered spindle-wise for about an 
inch with cotton-Avool, which we gathered 
from the bushes ourselves. The Indians use 
a harder wood, and silk-cotton, the product of 
the grand “ ceiba ” tree. The silk-cotton is 
a remarkable tree, which the negroes hold in 
great awe. They say there are two of these 
trees in Tiger Island at the mouth of the 
Essequibo, which uproot themselves every 
midnight, and walk (on their roots I suppose) 
till they meet each other, and tlien after 
chattering awhile they return to their 
places, i never saw this myself, though I 
remember well a night I spent in a schooner 
aground off Tiger Island. 

I w’oke up at midnight, conscious that 
something was tugging at my arm rather 
painfully. Getting a light I found that my 
antagonist was a huge land-crab, which had 
escaped from a basketful and selected me 
for its first victim. Others were crawling 
about the cabin too, and as the floor was 
covered with sleeping people, there would 
soon have been other outcries to add to 
mine. I remember too that I saw a curious 
mirage at early dawn next morning from the 
deck of the schooner, the whole coast being 
reflected at the sea-horizon, so that we 
seemed to be in a vast river with two banks 
exactly similar. So perhaps there is some¬ 
thing uncanny about Tiger Island. 

There are no “ tigers ” (jaguars) there now, 
but there were some on the mainland oppo¬ 
site, where they were occasionally caught in 
traps, and when in the forest there I had 
the pleasing excitement of knowing that it 
was quite possible that one might pounce 
upon me. I could tell you some jaguar 
stories, but must go back to the blow-pipes. 
The Indians poison the ends of their an-ows 
with the celebrated wourali, and we boys 
were half pleased, half alarmed, when we 
thought we had got hold of some with 
poisoned tips. Well, armed with these 
blow-pipes we used to .sally forth and ex¬ 
plore the clumps of trees and bushes in the 


country round. We had great fun stalking 
the birds, for it was necessary to get very 
near them, and I have got the end of my 
blow-pipe within an inch or two of a hum¬ 
ming-bird without its perceiving me. When 
we had successfully concealed the long blow¬ 
pipe and got near enough we raised it to our 
lips and blew with beating hearts. The 
birds were usually not much the worse, 
except when one of us “ fired,” and I never 
knew him miss anything with stone or 
arrow. At home we shot the big spiders which 
live on the walls of rooms and do good 
service at night by jumping upon the cock¬ 
roaches. When my father found this out he 
stopped the use of the blow-pipe altogether, 
and in my heart I thought he was right in 
what he said about the cruelty of killing 
little birds and spiders for sport, and I think 
80 still more now. 

W^e shot with bows and arrows too; 
Indian bows six feet long, of very strong 
tough wood. The arrows were four to five 
long, made of cane with a foot of hardwood 
bar^d at the end. The Indians shoot fish 
with these, and turtles, etc. To penetrate 
the shell of these they shoot into the air 
(even I could shoot an arrow almost out of 
sight, as it seemed, with those bows) in such 
a manner that the arrow came down with 
prodigious force perpendicularly, and so 
pierc^ even those hard shells. 

I don’t think there was anything else 
peculiar about our sports, unless it were that 
I used to amuse myself wdth throwing limes 
(a kind of lemon) when you would have 
thrown stones. There vras no waste in this, 
there were such quantities of them in my 
father’s garden. The trees we climbed were 
mostly cocoanuts. “Shinning” up these 
was easy enough, but there w^as great diffi¬ 
culty in getting into the boughs—they were 
BO close together and stiff, and the edges so 
sharp, and one could not look up without 
getting a lot of fibre-dust in the eyes. 

That amazing book “The Swiss Family 
Robinson ” used to perplex me very much in 
those days—such curious cocoanuts grew 
in that wonderful land: cocoanuts without 
outer husk, and witli milk that turned into 
champagne in the sunshine! It never would 
for us. And the remarkable way in which 
they sucked sugar-cane ! making holes within 
the joints and trusting to the pressure of the 
air to force the juice into their mouths as 
they sucked. Make a hole on opposite sides 
of an apple and try what sucking wiU do 
without biting; and sugar-cane is much 
harder than apple. I remember also being 
puzzled to find palms spoken of in my child's- 
books as strange exotic trees, whereas when 
as a little boy I asked my mother what palms 
were she took me to the window, waved her 
hand round, and showed me dozens of them. 
Of cocoanut palms I was to see thousands. 
On one sugar estate that I visited there were 
three boys constantly employed in climbing 
the trees and picking the nuts. These were 
stored in a room that held 20,000, but I never 
saw it more than tw'o-thirds full, for they 
were soon shipped off in great sea-punts to 
schooners, such as the one in which I “caught 
a crab.” 

We enjoyed ourselves immensely on that 
estate, riding mules (when their objections 
were not too strong), shooting at bats, which 
covered the ceiling of a huge lofty vat-room, 
with blow-pipe arrows ; going to the “ back 
of the estate in boats along the canal, and 
gathering unlimited fruit. We would fill the 
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boat to the brim with mangoes, great golden 
oranges, and other fruit, and jump out and 
push behind instead of paddling. 

Sometimes we fished from the cane-carrier, 
or large trough into which the canes are tossed 
from the punts in which they are brought from 
the fields. The trough has a movable bottom 
on the endless band principle, and the canes 
are moved along to great iron rollers, which 
squeeze the juice out of them, and then the 
crushed cane or “ megass ” is sometimes 
passed between two more, and finally carried 
up an inclined plane, and emptied into trucks 
on an elevated tramway leading to a barn or 
“ logic.” I climbed out into the truck once, 
but found to my alarm that a number of 
inarabuntas (a sort of hornet) had built their 
nest beneath the eaves under which I had to 
squeeze througli. I had a narrow escape 
from those enraged marabuntas, and a still 
narrower one afterwards when I was bathing 
in a disused bathroom, the ceiling of which was 
8et thick w'ith their nests. Not noticing them 
I was waving my towel about in gaiety of heart 
when I suddenly found that I had brought 
a swarm about my ears, and only saved my¬ 
self by rushing outside clad in a towel alone. 

Theie i ra plenty o' insect plagues be¬ 
sides marabuntas in Demerara ; mosquitoes, 
centipedes, a few scorpions, bfites-nouges, 
or little red creatures looking like a crab 
'under the microscope, at least I thought 
so then, and chigoes. Chigoes burrow in 
the feet. You feel a slight itching, which 
some people like (some like castor-oil), then 
a worse one, and finally pain. The chigo 
has formed a bag full of young ones, and this 
must be picked out carefully with a needle. 
It leaves a red hole as large as a large pea, 
and this is filled with ashes or tobacco and 
laudanum, and it soon gets well if the bag 
has not been broken. The negroes’ feet get 


very full of them, and I have heard a boy 
howling day after day as they were picked 
out. He had let them stay too long. I was 
told that a doctor once encouraged a colony 
of them in his feet and then took passage for 
England in order to show them to his 
professional brethren. The voyage was long, 
the feet mortified, and the doctor died, a 
martyr to science. 

But to return to the sugar-estate. The 
sugar-making was always tine fun. We 
liked to visit the fields where the canes 
w^ere being cut—hot as they were—and 
ride to the mills on the top of the canes 
in a great punt, setting another mill of our 
own going on the canes we liked best. Then 
after watching the canes passing through 
the rollers and tasting the “cold liquor” 
or freshly extracted juice, we would pass to 
the “ boiling-house ” and taste the “ hot 
liquor ” or juice, thickened by boiling, which 
was just sweetness itself. Pleasant was the 
smell of the sugar making—a smell per¬ 
ceptible miles away at sea like the “ spicy 
breezes” of Ceylon; and it was good fun 
too to watch the boiling juice in the great 
coppers, and the black, almost naked figures 
dancing about on the edges, with their great 
ladles skimming and ladling from one 
copper to another till the juice was thick 
enough to be run into coolers and cool into 
sugar. I liked also to watch the men 
shovelling bundles of “megass” into the 
furnaces imder the coppers, their splendid 
muscles working magnificently. 

Of all my boyish pleasures, and they were 
many, the one I enjoyed most was a visit of 
two months to a mission-station up the 
Essequibo. My brother and I ran w’ild 
there for a while, barefooted and very 
lightly clad, boating and bathing all day, 
{ playing with the Indian boys and girls. 


These were much more like yourselves than 
you might suppose. “ One touch of nature 
etc.,” and I remember an Indian boy asking 
me which of the girls was my “ sweetheart,” 
and confiding to me the secret of his own 
young love. The bathing Avas a little excit¬ 
ing because of possible electric eels, of which 
there was a colony close by in the river, which 
was here several miles broad. We had an 
idea that we had better not touch bottom for 
fear of waking them up, and we had the same 
idea about alligators in places higher up the 
river where there was a chance of meeting 
with them, so we kept on swimming or 
holding by posts all the time. Once my 
brother and I were playing at “ alligator and 
man.” He was man and I was alligator 
chasing him. We were both pretty deep 
down, and I saw his white body beneath me, 
and it looked so absurd, with arms and legs 
jerking out like a frog’s, that I burst out 
laughing under the w'ater, and was nearly 
choked before I could get to the surface to 
breathe. It was exciting also to bathe in 
the rapids, letting oneself go and being 
swept very swiftly aw'ay by the stream, then 
swimming ashore and running back to the 
starting-point. One sight which we had on 
that memorable visit I shall never forget— 
a lake covered as far as we could see with 
the leaves, and here and there the fiowers, of 
the great Victoria Hegia lily. We saw no 
water except w’hen in a “ buckskiu,” that is, 
Indian skin or dug-out, which was pushed 
rather over the leaves than through the 
water. The lake was said to swarm with 
alligators, and the under-surfaces of the 
leaves and the stalks were thorny, so we 
were afraid of falling in. 

Altogether “ boy life in Demerara ” was 
very enjoyable, but we were much to be 
pitiod—tfe had 7io football. 


A BLUE SNAEE-AND HOW TO £AQ HIM. 


HEN you come to think of it, blue isn’t a 
very common colour amongst animals 
—at any rate, not amongst vertebrated ani¬ 
mals ; there are plenty of blue insects and 
molluscs and even earUiworms. But as you 
trace the scale of life higher, this tint becomes 
rare. 

We hear of horses called blue roans, and 
there is a hairless race of dogs spoken of as 
blue, but in both these instances the appli¬ 
cation of the term is rather fanciful; though 
there are monkeys with really blue cheeks, 
and many animals (especially young ones) 
have blue eyes. Birds, of course, constitute 
to some extent an exception to this rule, blue 
feathers being far from uncommon, and blue 
fish are familiar enough; but with these the 
hue is often, though not invariably, due to 
mechanical causes—tiny lines on the surface 
of the feather or scale which “ break up ” the 
rays of light and act as prisms—and not to 
the little transparent bags enclosing specks 
of colouring matter which are known as pig- 
vient cells, and which, in ordinary cases, give 
to living creatures their characteristic tinge. 
This mechanical or optical coloration is well 
exemplified in the metallic tints of the 
breasts and crests of humming-birds, and the 
rainbow lines exhibited by mother-of-pearl, 
and better still, perhaps, by that hashing 
glitter and gleam of many fish, most of which 
lose all blueness when their skins become 
dry. 

By the way, has it ever struck you how 
very few purely white animals exist in a state 
of nature ? I say in a state of nature, be- 
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cause albinos—white rats and mice and 
rabbits—must be artificially maintained to 
be perpetuated as a race; such unnatural 
whiteness or albinism does ocenr amongst 
wild beasts, even with such unlikely ones as 
lobsters, hedgehogs, and frogs, but the in¬ 
stances are only those of individuals—it 
doesn’t go on from generation to generation. 
Many sea-birds anrl other water-fowl are na¬ 
turally wholly w’hite, and so are creatures 
whose home is amidst snow or ice, though in 
the latter the colour (or, rather, absence of 
colour) is often seasonal only, persisting 
through the cold part of the year. And 
those are about all; but on the other hand, 
nearly all animals are white or light on their 
under surface. 

There is no white pigment in nature. 
Whiteness is a deficiency of colour, and is 
produced by another form of broken light, 
due to little spaces or bubbles of gas in the 
tissues. You see the same effect when you 
churn up colourless water or a coloured liquid 
alike into snowy froth. 

Blue is perhaps especially rare in reptiles. 
There are no blue tortoisses or turtles, or alli¬ 
gators or crocodiles; very few lizards, and 
those but feebly or doubtfully tinged; and, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, only 
one really and genuinely blue snake, the 
Bacer of North America, a glorious specimen 
of which is battering its head against the 
wire netting of its den within a few inches of 
the paper on which I write. 

Most snakes-all, I think—display a beau¬ 
tiful blue sheen on their skins at times, 


j whatever their ground colours may be, par¬ 
ticularly after shedding, but this is only the 
optical phenomenon of which we have already 
spoken. Artists like to get hold of this steely, 
shimmering blue. Sir Frederic Leighton 
has caught it w’cll in his picture of the big 
mythic serpent coiled about the tree in his 
“Garden of the Hesperides” in this year’s 
Boyal Academy ; and the reticulated python, 
sitting up and looking at a couple of tigers, 
in “ The Adversary,” by Mr. Nettleship, re¬ 
produces it also. You will find the model 
which “ sat ” to Sir Frederic Leighton in the 
reptile house at the Zoological Gardens, in 
the last compartment but one on the right, 
facing the door—a huge Indian python, about 
eighteen feet long, with a stumpy tail. Bu/ 
he hasn’t got the lovely golden crest and top- 
knot wherewith Sir Frederic has beautified 
and idealised him, and most certainly he 
wouldn’t stand any nonsense or interference 
on the part of the three young women repre¬ 
sented in the picture, nor would that swan at 
their feet be exactly safe ! 

Now, if you look through the bottled 
specimens in the reptile department of any 
museum of Natural History, you will prob¬ 
ably think that I am mistaken in declaring 
that there is only one blue snake, because you 
will most likely find a good many of different 
species of that colour; and, furthermore, 
you may, unfortunately, find them described 
as such in various official guides, catalogUM, 
and works on zoology. The explanation is 
lamentably simple—lamentable, not in itself, 
because an error in description of colour is 







not a prr:\t matlrr from a zoolopical point 
of view, hut on aerount of il'i atTi>v<linp 
one amonp-t many pr(^if>^ of tlie oircum- 
Htance that nearly the whole study and 
observation of reptiles by jnen of science 
has been derived from dead and preserved 
KMocimens, and not from the livinp. breathing 
creatures themselves. 

The colours of snakes and lizards, as well 
as those of frops, newts, tish, ships, worms, 
and Boft-b.«lied animals generally, are what 
is termed fugitive or evanescent: they are 
liable to change even during life, and after 
death ilisajipear, or become alt«-re<l in cha¬ 
racter very rapidly, s i that it is imjwssihle to 
preserve them. Though here let me say 
that I have just heard of a mixture of cocoa- 
nut oil and carbolic acid, which is said to 
have hcfui found very ethcacious in Ceylon 
(where the elimate would undoubtedly afford 
a severe te>! i in not only keeping the flesh 
of these creatures from decomposition, but 
in retaining the life colours in all their 
vividness. It is said to answer well for 
everything except marine invertebrates, not 
including the cru-taceans among these. 
Hut in spirit of wine they fade or change 
directly; retl. pink, orange, and yellow 
become dirty wliite, and green (a by no 
means uncommon tint) turns blur. 

When I first went out to Brazil, I saw a 
long lithe serpent of an exquisite and 
delicate “ Camhri«lge ” blue in a bottle of 
aguardiente at a herbalist’s in one of the 
principal streets of Rio de Janeiro, and as 
sDon as I pot up in the interior I hunted 
diligently for a specimen, for I had pictured 
tD myself what a lovely spectacle this azure 
ophidian must present, gliding through the 
sombre foliage of the Brazilian forest; and 
whenever I got back to Rio, I w’cnt down to 
the Rua Primeiro do Margo, and had another 
look at it, for I felt sure that it was rare, and 
was altogether greatly impressed by it. I 
aui only too thankful now that I didn’t 
“communicate” a paper on the subject. I 
c night plenty of “ all-green ” tree snakes, 
slender as whip-lashes and green as the 
greenest grass that grows, but these, un¬ 
deniably beautiful as they were, did not then 
compensate me for the Cambridge blue 
w'hich I sought in vain. “Then,” I say, 
because I did not discover until later that 
they were one and the same reptile, and 
that I should have known this at first if I 
had paid attention to the arrangement of the 
.scales and the shape of the plates on the 
head and face, instead of allowing myself to 
be misled by the unusual colour. 1 have 
many snakes, originally of gorgeous hues, 
crimson coral-snakes, and others green, 
blvwd-red, golden yellow, and salmon pink, 
as well as amphibians, caterpillars, and so 
forth, in jars of alcohol and other preser¬ 
vatives on my shelves, but none of them 
retain the brilliancy they presented during 
life. 

To show you how tremendously difficult 
this makes it to give anything like a correct 
description of a serpent from observation of 
dead specimens only, I may mention that 
this very same all-green tree-snake {Philo- 
dnjas viri(li‘<simus), two of which you will 
find at the Zoo, scarcely to be distinguished 
from the leaves of the orange tree amidst 
which they lie, was actually named by one 
authority, Natrix coenilea; while a Java 
serpent, green above and yellow beneath, but 
always blue in spirits, is classified scientifi¬ 
cally under two titles, Coluber cceruleus 
and Gotii/oaonia viride. 

The “ purplish death-adder ” {Pscudechis 
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puphi/ritica) of Australia is black or browm- 
ish olive rather than purple, though of a 
magnificent crimson on the under surface. 
Similarly, the terrible little “ blue adder” or 
krait, the snake which is responsible for 
' more deaths in India than any other, exctjjt 
the cobra di caix*Ilo, belies its title of 
I Bungarus ecrruleus by displaying a chocolate 
' or blac k back with no more than a cast of 
' steel blue or purple in certain lights. A 
harmless tree-snake, common in the Hast 
Indies, is bluish green, and so are one or 
two varieties found in West Africa, one of 
which is named distinctively Hapsulophrys 
^ crrrulcus. But these are simply “ not in it ” 
j with my Baccr, which is mainly of an 
absolutely turquoise blue, most intense along 
J the sides, deepening to slate at the keel of 
the b:ick. and paling off into a light sky-blue 
' underneath. He varies a bit -sometimes he 
is more and sometimes less blue than usual, 
but he never loses the tint, even before 
shedding his skin, nor does he ever assume 
' any other. Add to this that he is in splendid 
condition and ceaselessly active, rarely still 
for five minutes at a time, but ince.ssantly 
roaming about the den, in and out of the 
bath, up and down the ladders and over the 
branches, and you may imagine what a 
showy and handsome brute he is. 

Almost all reptiles are apt to vary to 
some extent in colour, though not all to the 
same extent as the chameleon. Our common 
grass-snake is much lighter and greener when 
warm than it is in cold weather, and, as you 
doubtless know, the pattern and hues are 
always most intense just after the slough is 
cast, before which process they are often ob- 
' scared altogether for some days. The crested 
iguana, a big. queer-looking spiny lizard, 

I w'hose coat of bright mineral green so exactly 
' resembles the shade of the leaves amongst 
I which it lives that you may positively see a 
; dozen on a branch within reach of your 
I arm and not know that one is there—this 
iguana often loses its colour permanently, 
wholly or in patches, and becomes a dull, 
dead leaf brown. This occurs in its wild 
state as well as in captivity. Green, indeed, 
appears to be a very unstable pigment, 
and one which is always in close relation to 
blue. The pretty little tree-frogs which 
abound in the south of Europe, and which 
are so “ conspicuously invisible,” if I may 
use such an expression, as they squat 
amidst the foliage, vary at times from black 
to azure owing to atmospheric and other 
causes -in fact, their colour-changes have led 
to their employment as barometers ! Another 
kind, known as White’s tree-frog {Hyla 
cerrulea), one of the many species found in 
New South Wales, goes through the same 
performance; and the phenomenon is so 
I marked in yet another species (all of the 
; same genus as the little European tree-frog 
' which we keep in our ferneries, though so 
wddely distributed over the earth’s surface) 
belonging to North America that Leconte 
named it Hyla versicolor^ the colour¬ 
changing tree frog. Other species occur in 
Mexico. 

I Mr. Belt saw a little red and blue frog in 
; Nicaragua, and has given a very picturesque 
j and animated description of its movements 
in his book on that country. Now I have 
I seen what I believe to be this same frog, not 
I only in Nicaragua and Guatemala and Vene¬ 
zuela, but farther south as well, in Guiana 
and Para; but mine were usually green 
instead of blue, so I think Mr. Belt’s 
specimen must have been undergoing a tem- 
i porary transformation of colour at the moment 

{Tab* condHued.) 



when it came under his notice. I caught 
one in North Brazil and brought it home 
to the Zoological Gardens, where it received 
the appalling name of PhyHomediisa hypo- 
chondridlis^ but nevertheless lived for a 
long time and a sweet little creature it was 
-—bright green above, silvery grey below, the 
thighs and sides scarlet with black bars. It 
is now to be seen in the museum of the 
College of Surgeons in spirit of wine, very 
blue indeed. 

But here is the Racer, tired of his vain 
endeavour to poke his nose through the wire 
meshes, swarming round and round and high 
and low about the cage, and giving a loud 
hiss and a “dab” at me every t ine I put 
aside a completed sheet of manuscript. My 
serpents and I are such chums in a general 
way that I don’t like to speak ill of any of 
them, but there is no denying two facts 
about this blue chap —first, that he can bite, 
and very sharply, too; and second, that he is 
always ready to do so. 

In this, however, he is really exceptional. 
I have owned Racers before, and have found 
them quiet and amiable enough as a rule, 
their one bad X)oini being a tendency to 
cannibalism. I think I have already told 
you how one of mine misconducted himself 
in this way at the Zoo once, swallowing an 
Indian river-snake and a Persian Zamenis 
who w’ere his cage-mates.* And so it comes 
about that I am afraid to put this one 
amongst any of his lesser brethren, and he 
has to fit in wherever it happens to be most 
convenient with the bigger ones, pythons or 
boas, beyond the capacity of his throat, the 
result being that he has no fixed abode and 
is subjected to a good deal of shifting. Per¬ 
haps this annoys him, though he seems 
fond of change. He is exceptional in his 
diet, too, feeding exclusively on frogs, 
whereas in their native land they usually 
eat rats and small birds; but he is most ex¬ 
ceptional of all in the circumstance that he 
will turn and bite again and again when you 
have him in your hands. Many snakes 
wfll sit up and wait for you, and give you a 
little trouble in picking them up, and still 
more in letting them go again, but they are 
generally safe enough while they glide 
around your neck or about your arms— 
always supposing that you take care not to 
vex them; but this Racer comes smashing 
at you open-mouthed on all possible oc¬ 
casions. 

And yet —and this always seems so strange 
— savage serpents like him never betray the 
least enmity towards their companions, how¬ 
ever much they may be worried by them. A 
great clumsy Mocassin, blind from the ap¬ 
proaching casting of its skin, keeps endea¬ 
vouring to burrow under the Racer when¬ 
ever he comes near him, and just now 
slipped off the bough and fell with a thud 
right on the top of his head, yet the blue 
beast, though considerably fidgeted and ex¬ 
cited thereby, never resents it. In a similar 
manner, he, the Racer, bangs up against the 
sensitive mouth of a most viciouspython, and 
trails his body unceremoniously across him 
without evoking any active protest or evi¬ 
dence of indignation. Yet either of them 
would “go for” you or me for less than 
one tenth of the provocation. Very strange 
it is! Keep a snake ten years in a cage 
by himself, then introduce another, and he 
displays neither anger nor cariosity nor 
interest of any kind. 


• “ B. 0. P.," November 30,1889.' “ The Adventures 
of a Snake.” 
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' smoothing plane, and spanner to tighten up 
the bolts with. 

; ^Vhen you have the wood, commence 
I work by planing it smooth on all sides, and 
I then saw two of the 2 by 3 inch lengths 
across midway, making four lengths of three 
feet. 

One end of each is then to be rounded off 
slightly, as at a (fig. 1), on its narrow side. 


Fro. 1. 


garden seat I am about to describe was 
the result of a sudden idea. I was one 
of those who did not happen at that time 
to have a good one, but feeling there was 
a certain extra amount of enjoyment to 
be derived from the quiet contemplation of a 
garden or view while seated comfortably at 
one’s ease, I settled to become the happy 
possessor of a garden seat without any 
delay. 

The old proverb says, “ If you want any¬ 
thing done well, do it yourself,” so I set to 
work and made one to my own pattern, which, 
if not very elaborate in design, proved to be 
in use such a comfortable seat, and was more¬ 
over so cheap and easy to construct, that 
possibly the description may be useful to 
some of my readers, and I will therefore just 
tell you how to make one. 

First of all, the material required consists 
simply of six pieces of wood six feet long, 
two ordinary 3i inch bolts and nuts, and 
one dozen 2-inch screws. 

Four of these pieces of wood should be 
2 inches by 3, and the other two 2 inches 

by 

Now as to the cost. Ordinary deal will do 
for the wood, and this may be procured from 
various places, such as the Cheap Wood 
Company, at about one halfpenny per foot 
run, which will therefore amount to one 
shilling and sixpence. 

The bolts are threepence each ; a couple of 
old bedstead screws will do just as well if 
you have them by you. 

The dozen 2-inch screws cost twopence, 
and a couple of pounds of paint, either 
white or green according to fancy, add on 
another tenpencc, making the total expense 
three shillings —not a very heavy one for a 
strong garden seat six feet long, and quite as 
comfortable as those costing ten times the 
money at a shop. 

The few tools required comprise a bradawl, 
^-inch centre bit, chisel, hammer, panel saw, 


These four lengths crossed at a right 
angle form the legs and supports for the 
scat and also for the back rest. 

From the rounded end a (fig. 2) measure 

^---S 

Fig. 2. 

off 14^ inches to b on two of them, and then 
make it 241 inches between a and b on the 
other two lengths. 

At the points b drill a ^-inch hole right 



through with the centre bit, and then bolt 
them together in pairs at a right angle, as in 
fig. 3. 

Draw a pencil line where they cross each 
other, and then imscrew them and cut a 


mortise in each where they cross, half an 
inch deep, as shown in fig. 4, and then bolt 
them together again firmly. 

A small piece must now be cut away from 
the upper end of back rest, b (fig. 3), as is 



Fio. 4. 

shown at n (fig. 1); this piece should be 2^ 
inches long by 1.^ inch deep, and the top 
edge slanted off at the back. 

Next take one of the 6-foot lengths of 
2x3 stuff, and cut a mortise half an inch 
deep and 9 inches from either end to fit the 
tenon n (fig. 3), as at a (fig. 5), which is a 
back view. 

It should be attached by a couple of screws 
put in from the back as showm in side view, 



Fig. 5. 


B, and all screws should be well countersunk 
(quite half an inch), and the holes then filled 
up level with white lead putty. 

The top edge can then be rounded off with 
the plane as at c (fig. 5). 

The ends c (fig. 3) are next to be cut as 



Fig. C. 


shown in fig. 6 at a, and the remaining length 
of 2x3 is now laid on them and pencil- 
marked where they cross it. 

A couple of ^-inch mortises are then 
cut in it so that the ends a are recessed 







as shown in siile view by the dotted line 
at H. 

It is attached by two screws shown 
at c c (ti^. 7), an<l then tlie front edt:e a 
and top B must be planed otT smooth and 
round. 

The two lengths of 1\ inch stuff are then 


6 



fk., 


screwed on at an etjual distance apart, as at 
A » (tig. rt), taking care to set a nearly level as 
show'll, so that the general curve of the seat 
is as represented by the dotted line. This can 
be easily obtained by the careful use of 


the plane, and adds materially to the 
comfort. 



It is now ready to smooth down with sand 
paper, after which give it a couple of coats 


of paint, or stain and varnish it according to 
taste, and when dry the seat will be ready 
for use as shown in fig. 

The back legs projecting so far behind 



Fig. 9. 


prevent any chance of its getting overturned 
I backwards, and it will be found a very cora- 
I fortable and firm seat, easily made, and well 
worth the outlay of the 35. it costs. 


ou 


fPiiE next patch we visit has quite a cluster 
X of moths upon it, all, however, of the 
commonest description. Three of them belong 
to a species of which we once counted fifty- 
four examples upon one tree, and which at 
times is a perfect nuisance to the collector. 
This is the Square-spot Kustic (Xoctna xciii- 
mostly siHiken of aR“xan,’’ for the 
sake of brevity, just Rs Xi/htj^Juisia pohjodon 
is contracted into “polly. ’ Then there are 
two specimens of a smaller yellow underwiiig 
(7’. orho)iii \, a large batch of which we w'eie 
OTice dreadfully disgusted at rearing from a 
number of eheiished caterpillars found fcHxl- 
iiig on broom ; a Setaceous Hebrew Character 
{XiKtua (’-/i/V/rj/o/) —some fellows actually 
think tliat the English naines of moths are 
easier to remember than the Latin ones! 
—and a Common Dart (dtjrofis scgct?i7n), the 
latter greatly the worse for w’car. 

What is that shadowy form which flits past 
the next tree, hovers for an instant just by 
the treacle patch, as we turn the light of the 
lantern upon it, and then vanishes into the 
darkness as silently r.s it came ? What else 
but one of the bats which are so plentiful in 
this little wood, and which long ago found 
out the secret of the treacled trees, and took 
to snatching off moths as they darted by ? 
Let us hope that to-night these winged 
robbers w'ill be sufliciently discriminating 
to pick out the commoner species only— 
“ pollies,” “ xans,” and so on—leaving the 
better things as our own share of the spoil. 

But other creatures also have found out 
what a treacled tree means, for at the foot of 
this old oak is sitting a fat toad, patiently 
waiting for the moths which he knows by 
long experience will soon come tumbling 
down in a state of helpless intoxication. 
Judging by the rotundity of his person, he 
must have enjoyed many a hearty meal of 
this description before. Perhaps the treacle 
which the tipsy moths had swallowed proved 
fattening! 

Here are tw’o moths fighting —Zi7<?raf7// 
fighting—for the sole use and enjoyment of a 
big drop of treacle, which both specially covet. 
Silly creatures, when there is about a square 
foot of it close by ! One of the combatants is 
a great yellow underwing, and the other a 
“poUy,” who eventually gets the best of the 
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squabble, and elbows his antagonist away. 
An Angle-shades {Phlogopliora mcticulosa), 
fresh from the pupa, is sitting upon the same 
tree, and looks so much like a withered and 
crumpled leaf that at first w’e fail to detect it. 

Here, too, are several little brow'n beetles— 
IIclops striatiis by name—which seem, so 
far as our ow'ii experience goes, to live all 
through the year, and never to do anything 
at all except come out at night to eat treacle. 
When they can’t get treacle, apparently, they 
sit on the trunks till daylight, and then go 
back to their hiding-places. And they turn 
up everywhere. We have found them under 
bark, and among dead leaves, and at the 
bottoms of haystacks, and in the sweep-net, 
and even buried in the ground. And we are 
fully expecting, one of these days, to find half 
a dozen or so in the fishing-net, after drag¬ 
ging about at the bottom of a pond ! 

But other and better l>eetles come at times 
to the treacle. A friend of ours once found 
the handsome Prionus, a great long-horned 
creature of some rarity, visiting his baits at 
the rate of six or eight an evening. And he 
was only a lepidopterist, and had no idea of 
the value of the insect, so tliat he let most of 
them go ; w'hich w’as aggravating. Possibly 
we may meet with a specimen to-night; but 
the beetle is local as well as scarce, and we 
have but faint hopes of finding it. 

Here is a truly lovely moth, viz., a Pink- 
barred Sallow {Xanthia silago). Wallace, 
the well-known traveller, tells us in that 
delightful book, “ The Malay Archipelago,” 
that he very nearly fainted with excitement 
when he took his first specimen of a glorious 
butterfly perfectly new to science. And, judg¬ 
ing by my own sensations when I took my 
first pink-barred sallow, I can well believe it. 
Even now I can hardly help giving a kind of 
gasp when first I catch sight of the moth, 
with that beautiful band of pinky-red across 
its golden wings. And though the Peach- 
blossom {Thyatira bafis), and the Pine 
Beauty (Tracheapiniperda), and the Scarce 
Marveil-du-jour (Diphthera Orion) are ex¬ 
quisite beyond the power of words to describe, 
yet I think that the pink-barred sallow sur¬ 
passes them all. 

Here we are at the end of our first round, 
with half our boxes full, and the satchel 
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I beginning to bulge out in a manner strongly 
I suggestive of repletion. No matter; the 
first round of the trees is nearly always tlie 
most productive, and before we have filled 
our remaining boxes, it will be time to wend 
our way homewards. 

Here is another big yellow underw’ing; 
' not, however, the common species, of which 
, we have already sent a couple of dozen or 
j so flying from the trees. This time it is a 
I Broad Border (Trijdiccnafimbria), a splendid 
I specimen of the rather scarce variety with 
' maliogany-brown fore-wings. This is rather 
; a prize, even where the insect is fairly plenti- 
j ful; and we are very glad when we get it 
: safely imprisoned in a capacious pill-box. 

On the very next tree is a moth which will 
I tax the capacities of the biggest pill-box w'e 
have. This is a lied Underwing (Catocala 
nupta), which is a good three inches across 
the wings, and proportionately corpulent of 
I body. However, we get him in somehow, and 
I only hope he won’t knock himself to pieces 
before we reach home. 

Once we overheard three entomologists 

■ discussing the proper pronunciation of the 
first of the two Latin names of this insect. 

, The first disputant gave his vote in favour of 
j Catoc'ala, the second insisted on Catoca'la, 
and the third declared that both were wrong, 

I and that the word ought to be pronounced 
I Catocala’, with the last a sounded broad, as 

Some of the moths which have remained 
upon the trees since our previous round are 
getting dreadfully intoxicated, and roll help¬ 
lessly to the ground the moment that the 
light falls upon them. Most of these, how¬ 
ever, are arrested by the net, and are subjected 
to careful examination before we pitch them 
out to take their chance of being snapped up 
by a hungry toad. 

I Here is an Old Lady (Mania maura) —why 
' so called I cannot tell you. Judging by her 
i tattered appearance— or his, although it 
1 seems wrong to speak about a “male old 

■ lady ’’— she (or he) has been on the wing for 
; some little time; so we leave her (or him) to 

drink her (or his) fill in peace. On the same 
tree is a very fine Copper Underw ing (Amphi- 
pyra pyramidea), evidently fresh from the 
pupa, while a Marbled Carpet (Cidaria 
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russata), the first geometer we have seen 
to-night, is sucking daintily from a “ driblet.” 
This is a singularly variable insect, of which 
scarcely two specimens ever seem alike. So 
we box it, although we have a series of fifteen or 
twenty specimens at home, in the hope that it 
may prove worthy to be added to the row. 

9.45, and only six boxes left! Well, we 
must try to fill these, and then we will start 
off homewards. 


III. Eandwritingp. 

IContinu^lfrom p. 783.] 

Age 17 years. 

Prize.— Half- a- Guinea. 

William James Rocjf.iis, Bcruanl Street, Ely, Cambs. 

s r ue IA LL Y D IS T1 v G u I s n K n. 

Fkederick H, IIeald, Sunnyside, Aslistead, Epsom. 

CuAnLKs Mrr.itAY, 11, Hubi&law Terrace, Aberdeen, 
N.B. 

Cr.nTIFICATES. 

Katiiuiex Lloyd, 151, Croxteil Road, West Dulwich, 
.‘J.E. 

Flouexce M. Rfssn.L, 9, Park Terrace, New Swindon. 

W. .1. Potter, 32. Rcigatc Villas, Elmhurst P.oad, 
Upton Italic. E. 

'Iari'i. T.. Look, Rose Bank, Lugwardine, near Here¬ 
ford. 

C. J. Clark, Chadwell Heath, Ehsc.x. 

H. P. Hamulino, 27, Sherman Road, Reading. 

Fuedk. Frxrn, Britisli School, Victoria Road, Chester. 
A. T. Mii.lkr, 78, Southampton Place, Reading. 

IIkn'UY Hi'nt, 21, London Road. Bromley, Kent, 
TnoM.v.s JoNEH, (larth Cottage, Portmadoc, N. Wales, 

Godfrey DnrxKWATEU, 9, Livingstone Place, Muindcc, 
Newj>ort, Mon. 

E. C. H. Hoskf.n, 1, Gordon Crescent, Southsea, Hants. 
W. II. Lambie, 24, Sandbourne Road, Brockley, s.K 
SiDXEY Saker, 37, Church Road. Croydon. 

Ada L. Riciiardso.x, 7, Albert Terrace, Archway 
Road, X. 

Erxest a. Tiieodah), 113. Asylum Road, Peckham. 
Marian Gibbs, Thornton, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwootl. 
M. E. IlETcniNsoN, 42, Clisfold Roa<l, N. 

A. J. Mair, 7, Worcester Terraco, Sunderland. 

Percy W. G. Pearcf., 34, Talma Road, Bri.xton, .«.w. 

F. S. Slixg.sby, Millbank Nursery, Ashford, Kent. 
Jamfs F. BrDFORD, 10, Simpson Street, A rmley, Leeds. 

Rr oiXAT.n D.vvidson, 55, Parkfield Roa^l, Sefum Park. 
Livcrixwl. 

Robert B. ^fAR-snALL, 56, Be<lford Street, Liverpool. 
Gfa)ROE Mabtin, 42, Ferry Roa<l, Leith. 

Tiio.\ias P. E.vsTnv, 97, West View, Ncwcastle-on-Tync. 

A. S. Bayi.y, c,'o West & Rendall.St. John’s, Newfound¬ 
land. 

Alfred B. Li.-^mer, 18 2, Church Street, Rugh}’. 

W. H. J. Wn.Li.s, 86, New Street, .Ashford, Kent, 

Habry L. R. Watt, The Pines, Elgin, S>-otland. 

JoMX IL Eli.away, 9, CTiddcsulen Ron<l, Basingstoke. 

F. S. Cati.f.i oii, Donnington Roa<l, Newbury. 

C. n. Evans, 1C, Merrl'Lale Road, W’oh’erliampton, 
Jessie a. Grant, 370, Commercial Road, London, e. 


Number one soon finds an occupant, for on 
the very ne.xt tree is a fine Pearly Under- 
I wing {Agrotis saucia), which in some seasons 
is fairly plentiful, and in others exceedingly 
scarce. Then we get another Broad Border, 
, with buff-coloured upper wings this time; 

while the third box is quickly occupied by a 
I Pebble Hook-tip {Platypki'yx falcula), which 
is resting on a leaf on which the lantern 
I light happens to fall. Soon afterwards we 
(the end.) 


take another very fine Copper Underwing, 
followed in quick succession by a Double 
Dart {Noctiui augur), which has always been 
a rarity with us, and a Grey Arches {Aplecta 
‘nebulosa). And so, with every box tenanted, 
and the lantern on the point oi going out 
for want of oil, we leave the remaining 
visitors to the baits in uninterrupted posses¬ 
sion, and set off for home, very well satisfied 
with our evening’s work. 
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j M. W. PAR.SONS, Market Piaco, Guernsey. 

W. P. HERBfaiT, 131, Sherbrooke Ron^, Fulham, s.w. 

' J. H. W. Harper, A. Mosentlial & Co., Port Elizabeth. 

I F. J. Morrl«, Grange Terraco, Lightcliffo, near Halifax. 

! Charles Fleet, 2, Passmore Street, Pimlico, s.w. 

I 

A. H. Tcrnbl'LL, 42, Mon is Avenue, Sau Francisco, 
California. 

C. W. Clarke, Staff Schools, Curragh Camp. 

Age 18 years. 

Piize—IIaIf-a~G u inea. 

John Campbei.i., 75, New Brandling Street, Moukwear- 
muuth, Suuderluml. 

; CFjt tificates. 

I John H. Ayrf.«, 20, Leckford Ri»nd, Oxford. 

Jonx C.vrpelxter Rossiter, Ncwiiort Stre'ct, Tiverton, 
Devo.i. 

E. M. 11. UoD(iETrs, The Bank House, Lewisham. 

I. D. Ray, 284, Roman Roail, North Bow, f.. 

C. B. RrTz.s»)X Griffiths, 5, Vere Road, Brigliton. 

W. F. Smith, Rothcr Cottage, CatclilTc, near Rothcr- 
ham. 

i Annie Parish, Boanl Schoeds, Roadc, near Northamp¬ 
ton. 

j E. J. Hagon, 32, Applcgarth Road, Kensington, w. 

! E. T. Wright, 55, Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 

Harry E. Dyer, The Crescent, Lcathcrlicad, Surrey. 

C. F. Ste.vi), 10, Beach Lawn, Waterloo, Livcrixiol. 

ThomA. s Douglas, B.ank of Scotland, Kelso, N.B. 

^ Wm. H. Jarvis, 162, Queen's Walk, Nottingham. 

! Arthur Standfast, East Street, Taunton, Somerset. 

' Frank Howe, Aynho Station, near Banbury. 

Harry M. GirniiN, 40, Fairfielil, Kid Icrminster. 

Adelaide Teea'an, 2.3, Brockm.ai: Ihmd, Folkestone. 

i John E. Lloyd, Lome Cottage, We<lucibury. 

j Walter Chrlstian, Bendigo, Victoria. 

Margaret SuTHhUtL-VXD, FaJrholmc, Bedford Hill, 

I Balliaui. 

^ Arthur Woodin, 41, Market Street, Brighton. 

I M. Bertha Grant, Hi'.I House, Broad waters, Kidtler- 
! minster. 

RussEt.L Jewels 3, Exeter Place, Grosvenor Street, 

I Cheltenham. 

Robert W. Baker, Rushbrook, Auburn Road, .\uburn, 

I Moltxmrnc. 

Edith M. Da i.E GloSxSop, Berkeley Lodge, Shortlands, 

1 Kent. 


Dora Barnard, Errard Street North, Eallaarat, Vic¬ 
toria, Australia. 

Arthur Gu p, 179, Calle Sarandi, Durazno, Uruguay. 
Ja-MLS Llp.wellyn, 7, Rowland Terrace, Nantymoel. 


.4ge 19 years. 

Prize—Half-a^Guinra. 

Stanley Goibap.d, 85, Handbridge, Chester. 

! CERTIFICATE.^. 

j Hi ubert Edward Ibbs, 13, Pembury Road, Qapton 
N.K. 

i Marion Taylor, “ Hurst,” Milton Road, Cambridge. 

David J. Bevan, Park House, Herbert Road, Birniing- 
ham. 

! J. T. Flsher, 58. Albion Street, St. Helens. 

G. A. WvciiEiiLF.A', “Stepney,” Gnwvenor Street, 
Bahudava, Victoria, Australia. 

G. E. Whin EBAY, 9, Beech Hill Terrace, Kendal. 

G. E. Paris, 8, Chestnut Road, West Norwood, s.E. 

F. G. Au< her. 25, Archway Road, Highgate, N. 

John H. Magratii, 68, Cable Street, r- 

L. Grii FiTH, Ravenglass, Cumberland. 

Mabel Hr kj», 19, Barforth Road, Peckham Rye, s.& 

M. C. Surgeon, P. 0. Box 205, Panama. 

Edward Kenneda', 3G, Hillfidd Street, Gatcshcad-on- 
Tyiie. 

GERii'.rDE E. Faithfull, 173, Grove Lane, Denmark 
Hill. 

Alfred C. Holey, 19, Roaslyu Terrace, Sundcrl.'ind. 
David Quilliam, Lome House, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


Age 20 years. 

Prize—Half-a’Guiuea. 

Joseph Har'I'shorn, 6, Mowburj’ Street, Plantagcncfc 
Street, Nottingham. 

ckrtificatef. 

Wii.i.iAM .-Vi.fa'r. M.vc.ara, Murray-fiehl, Muthill, 
I'erthshire, N.B. 

^ Waman Babaji Mandiii.e, Girgaum, Bombay, India. 

I T. E. Sanders, South Brent, Devon. 

Ernf-ST Palmer, Alcombe, Dunater, .Sornersel. 

SAMSfiN Feather, 15, South Street, Denholtne, Brad¬ 
ford, Yorks. 

Hubert A. Tayi/or, 18, High Holboro Street, King- 
^ton, Jamaica. 

Alice Novis, 17, Albany Street, Betlfonl. 

Mildred S. N.ash, 123, Lansdowne Rood, Netting 

' Hill, w. 

Percy Newberry. lAirne Villa, Mount Pleasant Lane, 
Upper CMapt-on, N.B. 

W. F. Hobbs, 57, Penney Street, Higher Broughton, 

I Manchester. 

1 G. H. Pitt, Norton Barracks, Worcester. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


THE -atta(;i:n' " han d at ash field 
collie; K. 

W ITKN t?ii' \tfii.M-n r»iin<l lit A>lifir!(l rnllrjp was first 
MarTi-<l till '. 111 .- ilrmii imivol to !>«• tin-yrrat 
of oont<-tit ion. 1 hi H' \vcr»* no less than t*‘ii aspirants to 
llu' h<ui> iir of tliiiriiiiiiiK't In' slos-p^kin, liml «-(s‘<'utatioii 
ran liiirli as to ktm '.uuiM provi* to in- the <-nctvs.sfnl 
raii'h'late. . nf th.-s,* ten. ^Irapwm \Vfi.s kiiovv-n to lx* it 
proric-n nt jaTformer on tin- tin whistle. an<l wa.s iinaiil- 
ni'inslv vot«sl to the of picoilo player; Fayne 

ooulii play the piano,aiul was.on tl,*- motion of lUnsoiu 
J/'ii<f/-, eirs'teil to “ ttiunip theilornino Uix ” ; Simmoa<l8 
was in the hatiit of filling up his fjiare time by striim- 
mlnff the Iwinjo, .aiul when, after a iinitnl dis<Mission, 
his favourite instrument wa.H ineln.i»sl in the oreht'stra 
he retireil frmn fin* fiehl of ctimi>etitlon ; and lileiikiii- 
win. w))o jsisiMvilv revellisl in 1 «mhI noises cif every 
de.seription. v\ tl. ln w his name from the list of ran- 
didales on eoii..ition that he tniQ-ht be alio\\e>l to 
oifrate on tin* lifin!«'iie. 

The niinilM T of ciitliiisi.istie ImU enper for the jost 
of h.iiiour W.4S thus ndii tsi to si.\, and the final 
s**le'-tion was ma le by bahot. When the votes were 
c‘o'.nit*s|. Heron or “ Kipis rs,” tw he wa-s tifleiier cullol 
— stisid at the lead of tlit* jaill. 

•* Hurrah 1” h* 'hontol. ‘‘A fine thinff it wonlil have 
been if IM been ehnekisi out, of the b,ind altoyetlier 
after stjirtinjf the idea. IUeukins*in. old man, uui and 
I will k,M*t up a duet, and po sixeiiade those mi.seratile 
Troiausi. You're sure to Itt<-h Vm witli your trom¬ 
bone." 

jlers* let me a<ld a b'W w< pIs of ex; lanation. 

Tl# Imivs at A'lihild Coll. .;# were dividisl by elr- 
eutn-fanees into f.'ur u-reat faetions, viz.: the “ Atta- 
pens," tin* " I’mi.ins," the “ I'riara." and the ‘M'liiu- 
dans," Tin* first o* tIn-se ('oiisi-ted of tho e boys wlio 
Is'aided at the Si Insd Houm', pi nenilly from fifty to 
.sixty in ninnlier. and theyder:visl their mitne from one 
iKs-ror Wissleis k. a former iK'ad-master. The Trojans 
Were aNmt eipi.il in numbers to tlie Attapens, and 
res: 1.si with the viee-prineiiial. Mr. l*ros.ser. aerosS tlie 
jtl.w prouiid from tin seliool. Hetwifii thesa* two r/li/aei 
the ke.*m*st riv.ih v had e\isHsl from time immoniorial. 
and eaeh snee.-s;ve term wa.s one loop stnipple for 
s’l;*; r-iKW'y 1s t .seen the eliamidons of t!ie resi>i*ctive 
hoiiM-s. Winn rorter, of the Trojans, wa.s t-liosen 
e.i;. ;i;i of t'n* >ehool eleven, llis p;irtis;ins luiwltsl 
deii'i’.i lv at tlie .Vtt.ii.'en> ; but wlieii, the followinp 
tern ILmsi.m of the.S'lKsd House, was eleetetl 

III.id id the fo. i;Mll te:im. hs devotol followers re¬ 
fill.i'.A b\ h-.-.iIi'.p se.irhiiij- i;iitliefs at the defeatc'il 
Troiins. Ihiw the l-itTer ^’ot ilieir cla-saioal name lias 
loop s.iiee bivn : ircotteii. 

The Fii.irs u. te of minor imr>ortanee, eonsistinp aa 
they dill maiiil. of Imys in the lower w’lio*^. and tliey 
resided beiieatli the r«H>t »d Air. Fry, the mathematical 
Uias:er. 

ft oidy remains for me now to ileflne who were the 
Oppidans. .\s may be easily pue.ssssl. they were the 
day SI holars u ln> lesi.loi in tlie town. They were the 
Isliiii.iels of tli.it M-hoolboy world. Tln‘ir hand truly 
was atnihist every man Att.ncei;. Trojan, and Friar 
alike- and every man’s hancl was apainst them. 

A few weeks previous to tlie time when my little 
Rtory oiieris. the Tnijatis ha<l inaiipuratol a sinpinp 
elass. and lond wa.s their brap «if the vocal prcnlipies 
th<y iM-rfoninsl and the fun they liad on their weekly 
praetiee oveniiips. 

The Attapens felt that their honour was at stake, 
and many and 1 "mp were their meeiinps and delilierii- 
tions on the suhiis t of ont.loinp tlieir rivals. It was 
at one of thi‘-»e me< tinps tliat Heron hail at lencth.sup- 
(jesttsl in an impa.ssione<l .siveech that they shoul I form 
a band. 

“ Frienfls, Romans. Attapens ! ’’ he bepan ; “lend me 
your e.irs ! Wliat on e-artli are you prinninp at. Dick¬ 
son ? I don’t want yours : wouldn’t have 'em at any 
price. Tliey’re too bip. -Txxvk her?, you fellow-s, are 
we poinp to let those beastly Trojans crow over us with 
their wret<*hol sinpinp. Howlinp cads, I call ’em. 
Tint idiot Kiiowle-s, wlio can’t sinp any more than the 
doctor’s moke can, told me in French clas.s this morn¬ 
ing tliat they were praeti.sinp .some plees to sing at the 
next whool entertainment. •Trojan war songs,’ or 
some s;ii*li rot as that, they intend having put on the 
proprutnnies. Trojan prtiiidniotliers ! Now lfx)k here, 
I’ve pot li riplit pood, siainkinp iiiea—f.V voice : ‘Have 
you leallv, KipjKTs ? I oouldii't have thought It of 
you’>-I'll pnneli vour head for you, Tomliii.son, you 
olieeky l»eppar, wlien I’vedone. — I projiose we get up 
a band. It would be no end of a lark, and would lick 
tlie Tmjaiis'.sinpiiip class into a cocked hat. I don’t 
know a note of music my.self -couldn’t tell n B fnrm a 
fiull'.s loot, in fact—but there’s 'Williaras and Molly 
Alaiiders—bep jKirdon, old m,an, but It slipped out 
accidentally (ws Manilers showed signs of resentment 
at tlii.s iisi* of his niekminn:*)-a-s I was saying, there’s 
Williams and Alanders with their precious*fiddles, and 
(larksHI with iiis tnin]{x‘t that he'll burst his cheeks 
with S4une day-all right, old man, ‘cornet* then— 
(^’lark.siMi with his cornet, and Smithers with his 
precious—wlnit do you call your instrument of torture, 
Suiithers'f (.A voice : ‘Clarionet’)--.'^mithers with his 
marionoi—Wliat. eli 'i oh, * clarionet'—A'ou’ve nothing 
to giggle at. Tomkins, you donkey. Wliat doyou know 
about fla.s>iesy Wlio eonstmed ' rUindunt ehot'fan' 
‘they praist>il tlie chorusV’ Well, I’m jolly sure we 
could get u[) a first-rate band. What do you saj-, 
el laps V ’’ 

This scheme met with the utmost enthusiasm. 


©oyV Owij Papef. 


There was not one di«s# ntlent voice, and many were 
the shouts of approbation, sucli as " Hurrah for 
Kipfxrs:’’ “Play up. Attagens!’’ and “(1o<k1 old 
, KipfHTs!" that were rai.stxl. Ifeixjn wa.s the hero of 
I tlie hour, and he wa.s iinaiiimousl}* vutei] chuirman cd 
the committee of ways and means that was tliere and 
then fnrnie«l. In the eyes of the eiitliusiostic Attagens 
I tin-difficulties in the way of acliieviiig eiuvesi* fadisl 
• into the inensJt trifles when tliey pietunsl to them- 
I s**lv>s ill anticipation the dis**«imtiture of the gallant 
I Tro).iiis. li.K^-tor .'^t.uiglitoii, the head-master, gra- 
j eiou-ly allowol liirn-*»‘lf to be elis-teil jiresideiit of the 
movement : .Mr. F.iiplish, tlie first-form ma.ster, who 
re-idisl ill the S-liiMil House and knew a little about 
everytliinp. wits prei.stsl into the service, and proved a 
valuable aciiui^ition in orpHiilsiiig matters; and thus 
wiis luiincliisl tiio famous Attapeii band at Ashfield 
College, which, if It hail not a very long existence, had 
j a ittrticularly merrx- one. 

It wa.s lather a niixisl sort of orchestra, consi.stingas 
I It dill of piano, two violins, cornet, troiiilKuie, piccolo, 
clarionet, banjo, guitar, doubk‘-bass. and lost, but not 
I least t>y a very long way, the big drum. 

Itlenkinsivn found, much to his disgust, that playing 
the tronilsiuc was not quite so easy as he hail imagined, 
but he was quite recom|)en»e«i for his troulde b}- the 
unearthly groans and scrcix’lu's th.at emaiiate<l from its 
Itraicn tliroat, and he filial tlic Seliool House corridors 
with such ear-splitting, nervi^-up-setting eidiocs, tliat 
Mother Smith, tin* nmtnm, twice .pr«*sente<l licr com¬ 
pliments to liim asid sugpi^sted that it might, {icrhape, 
f>e eoiidiieive to the general |ie!icc of the i*>tiibli>liment 
if Ma.ster Hlenkiiition w'ould henceforth pursue his 
musical studies in the cricket field. Another thing 
that still fiirtlier enamonnxi the misguidwl youth of 
llis trornlHinc was the early discovery that the mouth- 
piive eii'l of the instrument, when disc'oiinwted from 
I the other part, made an excellent pea-shooter, and ho 
pnu’tisisl his light artillery to such an extent that the 
I otlier fellows tiirentened to kiek him out of the band 
altogether. whereu|H>ii he made voluble piromisea to 
amend his ways. 

Heron had his own notions of playing a big drum, 

I and .stuck to them tlirough thick and thin. As he 
hiul oonfe*-'4i'il, he knevv nothing whatever about 
' unisie, and obstinately refuseil to be taught. 

! “ Ixvk here, you fellows," he w’as wont to remark 

wlieiiever anybiKly was coui-apeous enough to question 
tlie merits of his performance ; “it’s no earildy urc 
talking to mo about p’ayinp by note. I’m atH)ve that 
rot. 1 play i'.v ear. Jolly fool I should feel having to 
I rc-ad it out of a siKlliiig-U>ok like a first form ki«'. 

I Notes be blowed ! I'm going to play 'ad lib.' b.s o d 
j Payne calls it. Y'on don’t pet half’ the cfTect if you 
don’t. Now when it comes to playing in public I 
' don’t mind liaving an old newspaiier stuck up in front 
of me and a kid to turn the i«pes over, but till then 
/’m going to play ‘ fui and if any idiot thinks he 
can drum better than I can I’ll pi t .Mother Smith 
to let him have an old tea-tray to jmicti-e on. Now- 
then, you iK'pgars, tlie ‘ Trojans' Surprire Symphony.’ 
Blonkin.>ion, get your mouth puckered. Hum-bam — 
barn." 

Heron "wa-s clearly under the impression that foHU~ 
fimo was the w-atchvvord to succes.sftil drumming, and 
acted ai-conlingly. What he lacked in technical 
knowlcilpe he made up for in energy, and poundcil 
that drum for all he w-ius worth. “ Covers up the other 
fellows’ mi.stakes," heexplaineil. 

The rest of tlie band progressed rapidly. Rehearsals 
w-ent on merrily, and li\- the time the Christmas 
holidays came round the proud musicians could “get 
through " two or three pieces very much to their own 
sati.nfnctioM. 

After the vacation they held a special meeting to 
consider w hat course they should pursue with regard 
to the coming scIhmiI entertainment la March, w-hich 
w-as alwa.v8 looked forwani to as one of (Ac events in 
the scholastic year at Ashfield. The Oppidans were 
always greatly en evidence that night, bringing with 
them their relations and friends in great numbers. 
The evening’s bill of fare usually consisteil of a 
miscellaneous entertainment, followed by a farce, the 
whole of the talent being supplietl by the boys. 

Kippers was as usual to the fore w’ith a suggestion. 

“ Lrrak here, you fellows,” he said. He almost 
Invariably commenced his orations with that pet 
phrase. “ I propose we perform the ‘ Trojans’ Sur¬ 
prise’” (this is how he had renanH?ii Haydn’s Surprise 
Symphony). “It would look so jidly well on the pro¬ 
gramme. I’d offer to play a drum .solo, but old Blen- 
kinsou would Just die with envy if I did." 

But Clarkson, who liad Ijeen practising a.ssiduonsIy 
on hi.s comet during the holidays—much to the delight 
of llis small brother and tlie disgust of his sisters—had 
a mind for something more ambitious, aud proposed 
that tlieir contribution to the entertainment should 
take the form of a selei.’tion from “ Faust.” 

This wa.8 dwideil to be the better Idea of the two. 
Mu.sio sheets were procureil, and Individually, the 
various inemlx-rs of the orchestra set to w-ork to 
nm.ster tlieir respective part.s. Tlit* “ Soldiers’ Chorus ” 
in particular deliglited the soul of iliistcr Heron, for 
In that he could introduce his drum with wondrous 
effect. As the eventful day drew near he went in for 
a systematic course of training—lialf-aii-hour everv 
morning with the dnmb-bells and Indian clubs—“ For,'* 
said he, “ that Soldiers’ Coal-box is going to be a grand 
success if it depends on me.” 

At last the eventful night arrived when the Attagcn 
band was to make its first appearance in public. The 
entertainment was timed to commence at half-past 
seven, hut a quarter of an hour l)efore that time the 
College Hall was with a kindly disposed audience. 
The gallery w'hich ran round three sides of the room 


was filled with rager, smiling school lads. Attagen 
and Trojan tniiigied tozetlier, oluiffing each other 
mercilessly liut good-humoureilly, and patronising the 
youthful i’riar in a graciously 1*01111080011111 ng manner. 
Nven the (Jppidaus biiriisl the hatclu-r for that nig.ht, 
aud hob-nobbed freely with the boarders. 

-At one end of the room a teinjKirary stage had been 
erecteil, and the remainder of llie body of the hall w-as 
filled with the smiling mammas, sifters, oml 

friends of the Oppidans, a niimi er of the la.8t-nam«.xl 
tlii niselves, and also a giKnl sprinkling of old boy.s. 

Prei'inlv at half-jwst s« vtn the pianist struck tho 
nfieiiiiig rfiord of wliat i.s known to nil Ashfield College 
boys, botli i»st and presruit, as the “ Aslifield Anthem.” 
and two hundred and fiftv shrill voices joinc-d in sing¬ 
ing, or rather yelling, the tallowing doggerel: 

Oh ! London town has great renown 
For commerce, trade, and tiuck, sirs; 

Ashfield College is famctl for kiiowletlgc. 

And Ashfield lads for pluck, sirs. 

After this little preliminary, without which no 
ceremony at Ashflclil would lx* coiniilete. the real i>ro- 
gramrae of the evening eummeiiceil, Tlie first item 
wn.s the selection from “ Faust” by the Attagen band. 
The curtain went up. and the youthful musicians took 
their places upon the stage. Most of them were visibly 
nervous, esjieeiallv Clarkson, who luokeil in a terrible 
funk. Id fact, tlie only two who presented a bold 
freait were that incorrigible pair, Blenkinson ami 
Heron. The former appeareil to be calmly indifferent 
to his .surnuiiidings, but the face of the latter was 
wreatheil witli smiles; he was even noticed to wink 
affably at several School House boys in the gallery, 
and an audible titter went round the audience as he 
was heard to exhort the trembling cornet player in a 
loud whisper "to ket>p liis pecker up.” 

When Mr. English, who was to conduct, took up hi» 
position, the AttJigens applaudt*<I vigorously, and the 
Trojans aw-aiteil tbe issue in critical silence. A tap of 
the bfitoii on the music stand, a harried glance to see 
that all were reaily, and the conductor’s stick began to 
l>eat the air, w hen a shrill voice pifieil out: “ ’Teushun 1 
Eyes right ! ” A burst of laughter followed this 
silly. Heron shook his fist savagely in the direction 
whence it had procivdixl, and Air. English, smiling 
goml-himioureilly, laid down his baton until the 
merriment had subsided. 

A fresh start was made, but before many bars liad 
be(*ii playetl it wa.s very evident that sometliiug was 
radically w rong. The effect was peculiar, to say the 
least of it. It w-iis also discordant. Strains of "The 
Bine Bells of S<*otIaiid ” were distinctly heard mingling 
w-itli those of " Faust’’; aud the effect was considerably 
hoightcmil by the two tunes being played in different 
key.s. The conductor .stared in blank astonishment, 
and one by one the ixrformers ceased their efforts. 
The Trojans grinned with delight, aud cheered deri¬ 
sively. 

The unlucky offender was Clarkson, who had by 
this time completely lost his head and did not know 
wh.-it he w-a-s pliu-ing. At length ho recovere<l his 
scattered senses somewhat, aud once more a start was 
effectoil. 

This time everybody got off all riglit. and all went 
along merrily for a little while, until Smithers, the 
clarionet player, began to exhibit signs of distress. 
Sniithers suffered from chronic chappiil lijis, and his 
exertions h:ul caused two of the biggest chaps to open, 
which caused him considerable pain. Btill he stuck 
manfully to his guns—or rather his clarionet, but his 
sufferings interfereil sadly with his playing, and 
during the remainder of the performance his contribu¬ 
tion to tlie music took the form of sliort fitful blasts 
at irregular intervals, which gave one the impression 
that a very snappy terrier with a very bad attack of 
whooping-cough was prowling about somewhere iu 
the vicinity. 

But worse disasters were yet to come. The orchestra 
at length reached the “ ^Idiers’ Chorus.” Heron 
playfully dug Blenkinson lu the ribs, aud braced 
himself for a supreme effort. 

Ham - bam—bam—bam, bam, bam, bam — bam — 

bam— 

Just then something happened. 

Blenkinson, who was doing his very best to a-ssist 
Henm in creating a sensation, blew two of his front 
teeth which had been loosened in a football scrimmage 
a week previously, clean down the mnnthpicce of his 
instrument. Y'ou coulil hear them hurtling along 
w ith a magnified rattle through the tortuous turuings 
and twiiiings of the brazen tube, until they were 
finally shot forth from the other end like slugs from a 
blunderbuss. Away they whistled across the hall with 
frightful velocity. Narrowly missing the Doctor’s 
lieail, thej’ playfully clipixd a feather from a lady’s 
bonnet, aud finally flew out into the silent night 
throngli one of the windows. 

Tlien. to crown all, just as the glass crashed. Heron, 
in a moment of extra high pres.sure entluisiusm,. 
knocked in the end of the big drum, which burst witlx 
sucli a terrific bang that the audience sprang to their 
feet ill alarm, several ladies screamc<l, and the per¬ 
formers rusheii from the stage in a fright. Heron 
had created a sensation with a vengeance. 

It was several minutes before peace w-as restored 
and tlie entertainment could proceed. The farther 
services of tlie Attagen band were dispensed with for 
that evening, and the Trojans were accordingly 
exultant. 

It was a long time before anybo<ly could ask Heron 
with impunity, " Who buret the drum ? ” 

Wm Carter Platib. 
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I*KX.—1. Tlie PXAmination Is not conaideretl oquiralrnt. 
2. Articled clerks are not pairl, os a niJe 3. You can 
bejfin business as soon ns qimlifleil. You neel not 
buy a practice, unless you think fit to do so. 

M\thkmatic*>5. —You had better stay wlierc you are. 
You hnve bezun weJl in a trade in which vou ore 
sore of eniploynicut for life with many oppoitunities 
of promotion, and you wish to leave it for one tliat 
Is diffloidt to (tet into, ovcrcrowdeil, iU-itaid, and 
deiwmlent entirely on your continuance In lieulth. 
We know of dozens of young fellows who would 
gladly change places with you. 

SKVnorKirr.—Apply to hea<hiuarters. You do not 
want the street and number for such an mldnss us 
that. If you merely >rrite “The Commatiding 
iJfTlter of’—whatever regiment it may bi\ regular, 
militia, or voluiitetrs, tho post-offlee jieuple will 
deliver it at the headipiorters, or at the de|i*it if the 
rr:ginient be abnaid. It would be a poorly munug<sl 
country in which iU pt*st-offlcc did not kiiow where 
its home army was. 

A Tw’o-yiuii REAPirit.—“Tlie Boy’s Own Paj>er” was 
established in January 1R79. There arc hundrc«ls who 
have all the “ volumus” from the beginning. 

T R. Cook.—A pply to Mr. .Aloock, Surrey County 
Oub, KenningUin Oval, or to Mr. W. W. lti-sul,at the 
bume n4idres», if you like. 

E. Cami’UKU-— 1. There is a gtio.! translation of tlie 
“ Ilioil •’ in Ihthn's Libraries, publislusi by Bell A .Sun. 
Of the poetical reiiilcrings Po|ic'h is the standanJ. 
2. If you want to get thin, study more (irt-ck, walk 
more, don’t cat so many potatoes, and don’t write to 
Editors. 

II. P. VIA M. L.—If yon were to call at Phillip’s, in 
Fleet Street, and inquire there you would be bhowti 
copies of all the books and peroKlicaLi you watjt. It 
is on the same side of the street os the isMt-ottlce, the 
south side, and almost opposite Fetter Lane. 

J. W. Hksu»i\—N early all banks and high-claiw mer¬ 
cantile offices now require their clerlu to pass an 
entrance examination, but it is genemllv Poiifine.1 to 
handwriting, book-keeping, and arithmetic, chiefly 
arithmetic, and that of the laborious order, including 
immense adilitiuns, complicate<l practice, and elulio- 
rate interest and proportional parts. 

Roller Skat>x.— Th<» streets are not skating-rinks. If 
you use them as such you do it at your own risk, 
lou are liable to prosecution under the gcuend 
powers given to the Commis^ioDer of Police for re¬ 
gulation of the London traffi«*. If you were to 
attempt to play a game at football in the strects, 
wonlri you foci aggrieved If you were stopja-d ? 

CoNJi’iiER,—Try Hoffmon’s “Modern Magic,” pub- 
IiMieil Iw Rnuthfige A Co., or send to Uix:ott Gill or 
w aruc for list of books on tho subject. 

D. Gh All AM.—Wc have given the nicknames of all tho 
American .‘^tate<k See back. The matter is liidexeij, 
oad there is a set of volumes in your Free Library. 


XuAB Bell fNew South Wales).—Tlicre Is a mystery 
in all this ! Your letter seems to Ixavc strayed to the 
''^*^***f Of your other letters we know 

nothing, our magazines are iUstinct fmm each 
other, and the letters f«»r each come in htindrinls 
from all parts of the worM. 

A. W. G. Allkv.—W riti- tn th*- Sivretary. Institute of 
CliarUircd AccouiiIuntR of luni Wales, L/ui- 

dtui, E.C., and ask him for |»rri«jiretns of exaniina- 
tion. The particulars are i-iihlishtd in "Tlie 
Accountant.” 

Harolil—G ive It up ! Pcrliap‘» Hester Hazy is a free 
ren.Ieriug of Estorliazy ? If «;•. he was a Hun¬ 
garian, Austrian AmbaKsuiJor, nmii of diuuiondti, 
Ica.ler of foshicn, etc. etc., whom you w ill find iu the 
biographical dictiunurics. 

J. HENnEiLSox.—“ Siioe” is prorionnce«l with a very 
broofl “a”; It certainly in no way resembles “sue,” 
and is very much more like “snuw.” 

IxqfwrnvE.—Huh your feet over wdth paraffin oil and 
ele-an it oflT with soft soap. 

j Bioi/)uist. —You would be not far wrong in taking 
I with you on your toiu- “ Our aiuntrv’s Howers ” and 
“tUir Country’s Binls.” The first thing to do is to 
burn the name of u thing ; when you have loinit 
tliat, you have a fair start to knowing all about it. 

Ironclad.— Try the St. Viueeut at Portsmouth. .A 
sailor pays for his clothes bv the amount living 
, .leilucuxi from his i»ay : but, unlike the soldier, he 
does not pay for his food. 

R(|CKiiAMrTON. - 1 . If you passthrough Woniwieh you 
I join eit her tlieeiigineer? or the artillery. If you fsiss 
I tlii^ngh Snridhurst you enter the cova’iryor infantry. 
2. The ch<)ii>e of jour regiment depends on your 
jnsition in the final examination. 3. The Grenadier 
Guanls, Coldstream (inanlH, nud Scots Guards cou- 
j stitiitc the HoiisidioM Brigade. 

I A MKLnorRNR Bov.—A wide is a liall supposeil to lie 
out of the batsman’s reach. If the Utstnan hits it, 
it cannot bo a wl«le ; if Im hits it on to his wieket he 
1 IS out, lie has “ played on,” aud there is an eml of the 
I mutter. 

I Woui.p-RK IIa.vdsome.—H ow to get rid of an “ex- 
j ce^dvely large hca-l ” ? Why certainly ! Take it 
off and fit on another of suitable size-that is. if vou 
can, 1 here i.s no other solution. Tlicre is no good 
in liaving a large head if you have no more in it thon 
you seem to liave; it is uiiduubteilly a waste of 
accommodation. So far from putting your letter 
intothe wastcfiaper ba.sket, wcare thiukingof having 
It frame<l. 

E. O. MAlinocK.-Trv Parker’s “Gothic Architecture." 
or Gotlwiu’s “ Archii'ologist’s Handbook,” or some- 
thiug of that sort. 

Mile«.-R eally there was no nct-l to go into all your 
UetalL Tlie mere fai*t of the sword having H.A C 
on it should have told you it lielonged to a member 
of the Honourable ArtUlerj* Com|»any. 

'^ould cost £10,noo. 

V. The cold of the Arctic sens does not cra<’k the 
imii of the ship’s plates. 3. The inin is bolto<I on to 
the stem and fonrurd frames of tho womleii ship 
4. Wprl.I. a. Hatton’s “North Borneo.” 

fi ^ Sir Jnn»*s Hossrettehe<l 

the Magnetic Pole, which is not tho same thing as 
the North I’ole. 

Tom.— 1. You hail better look again, for we have given 
tlirec or four tables of the unliuary mexuturemciits of 
boys and men. 


Twllve-Y ear-Old.—W e ore unaware of the adsteoca 
of such “ works,’’ are strongly of opinion that 

, you should buy nothing unless you are in a {lositiou 
to pay for it. Tlie weekly |«ymeut system may 
' have its aiivaiitages. but it Is not to be rvcommendnl 
for laiys of your age, 

Avh.— 1. The only tiling is to trsln. 2. Try Ui^srott 
liill, 17o, .Stniiid. 3. Our articles on “Binl Trap- 
piiig ” have not yet been reprinted, 4. Tliirteea or 
bmrtt.vn. 

G. OLm:R.—Any of the Natural History dealers will 
supply you with silkworms, or you can get them 
from .Sluymaker's in Covciit Ganieo. You wuuld 
huriHy find theui satisfactory os |icts. 

F. Ll*Dlt«M:i:.—If you could see a s**t of onr Cliristmu 
numbers you would find many short dratnaiic 
sketches that act well, and were sfa'cialiy written for 
Uiys. 

Chaulk.'.—T here is a long article on {lolisliiiig pebbles 
in our “ Indoor Games.” 

L. Si’VNcKiL — 1 . The capstan works tho same way as 
an uniiiiory screw, or os the hands go round a cliick. 
If you stand witli your back to the anchor the cable 
first touches the caiistan on the left hand side, and 
lenxes on the left hand side on its way below. 2. Go 
to Hull for a jack knife ? Why, certainJj', if jou 
think it is worth while I 

F. W. —1. You must write to the liead(|uarters of the 
corps for a pnispectiLs. The mere iianie is eiioiigL 

2. For the regular army apply at the Post ufflx'c. 

3. See liack. 

W, S. Tillett.— 1. Tliere is a globe of gla*s which 
f<X’us:-«'» tho nun’s light ou to n pre|inrcd slipof pojicr 
on which a scale of hours is printe<J. Tlie |«ii»t is 
culoureil W'ith a priqiurutioii that fades where it is 
cx|io->e*l to the f<M*Uaseil .ipot of bright light, and 
coiiMijuriitly the sun's jirogrc-ss in the sky is mnrkcil 
by a faint line along the n'gister, which is broken 
wiicrcver the sun is liidden by a cloud. 2. An une- 
inouieter costs fiom tlirw to four |siuiids. 

SKKTriiisT.—Tlierc is too much “diyer” in j'our 
colours. i;o to Reeves A Son la (’hcafisido, the 
colour (iroplo.and tell them your trouble. They will 
put it right fur you. 

A. J. Williams. —The handiest rig for a small boat in 
such a riA'er is a balanced lug. with a .single lie:ul- 
sail working oua horse—a traverse os you iterliaiis 
aUl It 

Gi'i.Ali Si.vuH fWiiinipeg).—Recruits go to Halifax in 
Nova Scxitio. Write to Commanding Officer, Recruit¬ 
ing Department there, for particulars. 

Ajax.—W rite to Messrs. Heanler, Fishing Tackle 
Makerx, Plymouth, for their catalogue, and ask them 
the questiiiiis you send to ua Tell them nhat 
montli of the year j’ou mean to he theif. 

U. G. R.—All tlio particulars, fonuii, and bilD are In 
aUx‘k at the post office ; you hove only to um > your 
cyea It is absurd to write to us from a post office 
for information regarding a iKistofflit* ap|ioiutmenL 
Other would-be coirespondcnts please note. 

C. R. OF TRE “ B. 0. P."—TTiere is n liook by Thomas 
Hotxl, to W'hich we think a reference wouM afford 
you satisfiictioii. It gives you all the usual rhymes, 
the usual feet, the usual times, and the usiini course 
of actiou. There’s Walker, too, whose Riiy miiig Dic- 
Tiniiary does the lazy trick for all our jioetasttjni, 
wiioso works althoiurh they never ask It, crowd in 
dozen.s ill onr basket, itnd are clcareil away as wasters. 

2. Ia*i your Imir U*, like your song, ever short .tnd 
never long I 


































ARCHIE 
McKenzie, 
THE YOUNG 
NOR’-WESTER. 

By J. Macdonald 
Oxley, 

A ufhor cf “ A mong the Ice- 
Floes," “ T/ie Chore-Bog of Camp 
Kippeica" etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVn.—THE END 

OF MILES MCDOUOAL. 

rPHE sun had reached 
X its zenith ere the 
pursuing party touched 
the further border of the 
lake, and one of the first 
things which caught the 
keen eye of Akaitchko 
as he leapt ashore w as 
the little heap of grey 
ashes which told of a 
fire not many hours ex¬ 
tinguished. 

“ Ah, ha I ” he ex¬ 
claimed, darting forward 
and taking up some of 
the ashes in his hands, 
“ we not far behind ’em. 
This their fire. Made 
last night. They go w ay 
one—two — three — four 
—five—six hours. AVe 
catch ’em bimebjs cer¬ 
tain sure,” and there 
came a look of tierce joy 
into the old man’s face 
that boded ill for “ ’em ’ ’ 
when they should be 
caught. 

He had an account to 
settle with the factor of 
Fort Wedderburn. That 
cruel stripe upon Saut- 
loulai’s shoulder had cut 
even deeper into the 
father’s heai’t, and the 
memory of it was as 
fresh as though it had 
been inflicted yesterday. 
With no partial retort 
would he be content. 
Although he kept it to 
himself, it was his pur- 
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pose full and fixed to put it out of 
McDougal’s power ever to injure Mr. 
McKenzie or himself again. 

Archie was greatly cheered by the 
evidence that his father’s captors were 
not many hours ahead, and his men 
shared in his hopeful spirit. 

“ They can’t go as fast as we can,” said 
he to them. “ We’ve got the best canoes 
on the laice, and we’re bound to overtake 
them before long, and then they’d better 
look out for themselves.” 

And his eyes flashed as he felt within 
him the same spirit of determination that 
possessed Akaitchko. 

All through the afternoon they paddled 
steadily, Akaitchko, in the bow of the 
leading canoe, steering a course that 
cleverly avoided the full force of the 
current, and took advantage of every eddy 
and backwater. Although the river ran 
swiftly on towards the lake there were 
no portages to pass, as the banks were 
low and the depth of water sufficient for 
much larger craft than canoes. A careful 
look-out was maintained lest McDougal 
might have been stopped by some acci¬ 
dent and they should come too suddenly 
upon him. Indeed, the greater part of the 
time one of the men ran along the bank 
in advance of the canoes, and made sure 
that the coast was clear. 

Up to mid-day the weather was fine, 
but during the afternoon the clouds 
gathered ominously, and the wind blew 
from the east with a threatening chill in 
its breath. Akaitchko did not like the 
look of things. 

“ Ugh 1 ” he gnmted, giving his 
shoulder an expressive shrug, “storm 
coming. Bad for us. Make hard work. 
But never mind. Not stop us, certain 
sure.” 

The rain began to fall before dark, and 
it was only after much difficulty that they 
succeeded in lighting a fire, which soon 
sputtered out again. Then, without any 
other protection than that afforded by the 
trees, the tired men curled up in their 
buffalo robes to try and forget their dis¬ 
comforts in sleep. 

The next day was dret^ beyond de¬ 
scription. The rain fell without cessation 
from dawn until dark. The wind blew 
in fitful gusts, sometimes dashing the 
drops violently into the paddlers’ faces, 
and sometimes dropping almost to a calm. 
Everybody got wet to the skin, and the 
utmost care had to be taken to prevent 
the ammunition and provisions from being 
ruined by the water that w'as everywhere. 
One after another of the men began to 
lose spirit, and their paddling lacked that 
spring and vigour which had marked it 
the day before. When they stopped in 
the middle of the day to rest and appease 
their hunger by gnaw'ing at the cold dried 
meat (for to light a fire seemed out of the 
question), there were some that grumbled 
a little, taking good care, however, that 
Archie did not overhear them, for they 
knew well enough what answer he would 
make. 

During the afternoon, as the pitiless 
rain came pelting coldly down, making it 
necessary to land more than once in order 
to empty the canoes, the men became 
still more discouraged, and by nightfall 
there was not one of them that wordd not 
have eagerly jumped at the suggestion to 
give up the pursuit and return to Fort 
Chipewyan. This state of feeling was not 


r altogether due to the depressing effect of 
. the weather. After the first flush of 
enthusiasm had passed, ahd the contagion 
» of Archie’s fervour spent itself, they 
I naturally began to turn over in their 
I minds the probabilities of their mission. 

They had no definite knowledge of the 
number of McDougal’s party. So far as 
they could judge, it was no larger than 
their own. But of this they were not 
certain. Then they well knew him to be 
a brutal, reckless character who would 
have no scruples about shedding blood if 
driven into a comer, and although they 
were all brave enough as hunters of wild 
beasts, they had never acted as hunters of 
men before, and, with the exception of 
Akaitchko, they shrank from the idea of a 
hand-to-hand struggle. Finally they felt 
the absence of their accustomed leader, 
Mr. McKenzie. Had he been present to 
cheer them by his genial smile, to inspire 
them with his own serene courage, to set 
them an example of exhaustless resources 
and unmurmmring patience, none of the 
influences indicated would have had much 
weight with them. But instead of the 
father they had only the son, a mere 
youth after all, and however fiiUy they 
might sympathise with his passionate 
impatience to rescue his father, and ad¬ 
mire his wonderful endurance and quench¬ 
less ardour, they could not help feeling 
the lack of a stronger hand and a wiser 
brain to control and direct them. 

Akaitchko’s penetrating glance soon 
took in the situation of affairs, and at the 
first opportunity he drew Archie aside to 
make it known to him. Archie was at j 
first disposed to be incredulous. He 
thought perhaps the Indian was a 
little officious, or anxious to make 
himself out the only faithful one. 
Then, as he looked more closely into the 
earnest, honest face, he felt ashamed of 
himself for entertaining such a suspicion, 
and grew so indignant with the men 
that he wanted to call them together at 
once and give vent to his feelings. But 
the shrewd old man restrained him. 

“ No, no,” said he, shaking his head 
decideffiy, “you not speak first. You 
not see anything. Just go right on. 
Bim’by they speak to you. Den you 
speak to ’em, and that better.” 

Perceiving the wusdom of this sugges¬ 
tion, Archie gave no hint of knowing his 
men’s feelings, although he found it no 
easy task to conceal the anxiety as to 
them which was now added to his worry 
concerning his father. But when the 
following day broke upon the same 
dreary distressing state of things, he 
found it hard to resist saying something 
to them as they made preparations for 
the start in a very slow, dispirited 
manner. They clearly had no longer 
any heart in the jnatter, although happily 
they were not yet ready to give open ex¬ 
pression to their feelings. But there was a 
sad falling off in their rate of progress, 
and Archie fretted and fiuned as the 
canoes pushed their way all too slowly 
against the stream, already much swollen 
by the heavy rain. 

In the meantime McDougal and his 
party had been actually increasing the 
distance between themselves and their 
pursuers. The case was very different with 
them. They hod a double reason for 
keeping up the highest possible speed. 
They desired to get altogether out of 


reach of pursuit, and they were anxious 
to reach Lake La Crosse before the host 
should come and compel them to abandon 
their canoes and take to travelling cn 
foot. Mr. McKenzie gave them no trouble 
whatever. He was unarmed and pinioned. 
They were well armed and unfettered. 
He could gain nothing by attempting to 
break away. His only chance was to 
try and Itm them into carelessness by 
seeming to be resigned to his fate. He 
maintained a dignified silence save when 
directly addressed, and then replied with 
grave courtesy. He made no effort at 
conciliating any of his abductors. If be 
did succeed in effecting his escape it 
would not be by persuaffing one of them 
to betray his trust. Two sources of hope 
cheered him in his trying situation; one 
was that pursuit would be made from the 
fort, the other that Mr. Wentzel might 
be met, and McDougal compelled to 
surrender his prisoner. They must en¬ 
counter him if he were on his way back 
to Athabasca, and any hour might bring 
him into sight, although no doubt 
McDougal would do his best to avoid 
him. 

So intensely was his mind occupied with 
thoughts of escape or rescue that the 
added discomfort of the rain made little 
impression upon him. McDougal swore 
at it with his accustomed vehemence, 
and the other men grumbled, but the 
factor held his peace. In his far-seeing 
sagacity he recognised in the rain a 
friend rather than a foe. For so weary 
and uncomfortable did the men feel by 
nightfall that the task of keeping guard 
had its difficulties greatly enhanced, and 
the chances of the sentry for the time 
being relaxing his vigilance and in¬ 
dulging in a nap were thereby so much 
increased. 

The third day came, and with it the rain, 
now showing signs of sleet. The men cf 
Archie’s party could stand it no longer, 
and when he gave orders to start they all 
hung back, and finally one of them, Jean 
Baptiste Cadotte, a bright, good-tempered 
half-breed, and next to Akaitchko the best 
man in the party, plucked up courage 
to speak for his companions and him¬ 
self. 

“ Archie,” he said, respectfully enough, 

“ we want to go back. We no catch up 
to Mr. McDougal. He go quicker than we. 
No use to follow any farther.” 

Archie felt that the crisis had come, 
and that everything depended on what he 
should say and how he said it. Akaitchko 
stood near, scowling ferociously, and 
seeming quite ready to slay Cadotte on 
the spot. But Archie was too shrewd to 
think of trying threats. He was com¬ 
pletely in the hands of the men. He must 
appeal to their sympathies, not to their 
fears. 

And so with the tears standing in his 
eyes he pleaded with them not to turn 
back. He reminded them of all his 
father’s kindness, of the fair and liberal 
way he had always dealt with his em¬ 
ployes, of his unwavering goodness to 
the Indians. He assured them that his 
mother’s heart would break if they re¬ 
turned without the factor, and wound up 
by declaring that if they would not go on, 
Akaitchko and he would, in the desperate 
hope of being able to rescue Mr. McKenzie 
somehow, for give up the pursuit they 
would not. 
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The men listened with kindlin;^ 
glances. Their hearts were touched as 
.»t the first. They could not be callous to 
/ jch an appeal. And then just as he 
finished speaking, as though the heavens 
would respond to his passionate words, 
the sleet suddenly ceased, the wind began 
to veer round to the south, and a rift in 
the western clouds appeared which gave 
promise of a speedy clear-up. 

Akaitchko, quivering with excitement, 
exclaimed : 

“L(X)k—look! rain all gone!” and 
pointed to the harbinger of finer weather. 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Archie, exultantly, 
“ it’s going to clear up. No turning 
back now. Come, fellows, let’s make up 
for lost time.” 

The last trace of opposition disappeared 
before his impetuous urging. Like one 
man tlie hardy voyageiurs sprang to their 
work. The dark look left Akaitchko’s 
face, and in a wonderfully short space of 
time the canoes were afloat, and cutting 
through the water at a rate that made 
Archie’s heart glad. 

By mid-day they reached the place 
where the Washa Cumow or Clearwater 
and La Biche Rivers unite to form the 
Athabasca or Elk River, up which they 
had been making their way, and without 
hesitation Akaitchko turned into the 
Clearwater, for McDougal was certain to 
have taken that route, as it led most 
directly to the Lake La Crosse. So ex¬ 
cellent had been their progress that they 
might expect to make the Cascade Port¬ 
age before dark, and there they ought to 
find some trace of the men they were 
pursuing. 

The Clearwater w'as a very different 
stream from the Athabasca. Its course 
lay in a valley betw'een hills rising to the 
height of a thousand feet. Its current 
ran deep and swift, and both pole and 
paddle had to be used to make headway 
against it. But the day was bright and 
cold, and the mei worked with a will, 
having promised Archie that they would 
not say another word about turning back 
until they got to Methye Lake at all 
events, and in the meantime would do 
their level best to overtake McDougal. 

By dint of persistent effort Cascade 
Portage was gained an hour before dark, 
and leaping eagerly ashore Akaitchko 
hunted about for traces of the Hudson 
Bays. He had not long to look. The 
marks of moccasined feet were plainly to 
be seen in the soft sand of the landing, 
and having examined them carefully the 
old Indian gave an exulting grunt, and 
announced with smiling face that the 
trail was but a few hours old, and that 
in view of the difficulties of the course 
McDougal could not be many miles 
ahead, for the rest of the way to Methye 
Lake w as a succession of portages—Pine 
Portage. White Mud Portage, and others— 
over w’hich progress must be exceedingly 
slow. 

While he was explaining this on idea 
came to Archie that made his heart leap 
within him. Why could they not leave 
their canoes and proceed on foot ? They 
would get ahead twice as fast, and, more¬ 
over, could keep on all night instead of 
having to stop as soon as it was dark. If 
the Hudson Bays were only a few hours 
ahead they could not fail to overtake 
them. 

The moment he broached the scheme 


Akaitchko endorsed it warmly, and the 
other men, weary of canoeing, and glad 
to escape tlie additional labour of por¬ 
taging, joined in heartily. 

“ Oh! you splendid fellows ! ” ex¬ 
claimed Archie, tears of joy and gratitude 
brimming his eyes, as he beamed upon 
his supporters. ‘‘ Won’t my father be 
proud of you when I tell him how brave | 
and good you’ve been ? Come along then, | 
let’s get as far as w e can before dark, and 
then we'll take a rest, and start again | 
when the moon rises.” 

With great alacrity the men put the 1 
canoes in a safe place, made up a good 
supply of ammunition and provisions, and 
falling into Indian file, with Akaitchko at 
their head, set off along the portage path, 
feeling ready for McDougal or an^^ody 
else on equal terms. Tliey kept up a 
rapid w'alk \mtil nightfall, when they 
halted for a brief rest and a bite of 
supper. A good fire was made, plenty of 
meat broiled before it, big bumpers of 
hot tea absorbed, and then the pipes 
w’ere li*, and they gave themselves up 
for a spell of well-earned repose. By the 
end of a couple of hours they w’ere w’ell 
rested, and in the best of spirits. Archie 
was not afraid to ask anything of them 
now. 

It was about seven o’clock w hen the moon, 
peeping over the edge of the western range, 
gave the signal to start. Each man saw 
to it that his gun was duly loaded and 
capped, that his powder horn hung ready 
to hand, that knife and hatchet were in 
their place, and, tightening up their belts, 
and pulling their caps dowm firmly on 
their heads, they took their places in line 
behind the old Indian, and resumed their 
rapid walk. Unless their leader had mis¬ 
calculated, they should come upon the 
Hudson Bay camp before midnight, and 
then- 

Hardly a word did they speak as they 
pushed their w'ay onward, up-hill and 
down-hill, tlirough dense underbrush, and 
over lichen-covered boulders, slipping and 
stumbling often where the ^adow's were 
black, splashing into hidden pools of icy 
water left by the recent rain, but heed¬ 
ing no discomfort or obstacle, as, keeping 
the river on their right, they followed its 
crooked, troubled course. 

Wherever he got the opportunity 
Akaitchko took a long look ^ead, in 
hopes of discovering McDougall’s camp¬ 
fire, and at length, after they had been 
tramping for full four hours, he caught a 
flush of firelight from a hollow not more 
than a mile away. 

“ Ugh I ” he grunted triumphantly, 
“me see ’em. Right near. Catch ’em 
soon.” 

“ Where ? Where ? ” exclaimed Archie, 
all in a tremble. “ Show me, quick.” 

Akaitchko pointed with his forefinger 
to where the darkness was broken by fit¬ 
ful flashes that told of an expiring fire. 

“ There they are, certain sure.” 

One look was enough for Archie. 
Clutching the Indian’s arm, he cried : 

“ Hurry! hurry ! Let’s go to them at 
once.” 

But Akaitchko did not move. 

“ No, no, Archie. Mustn’t hurry. Must 
be very careful now.” 

As the men gathered eagerly about, he 
gave directions for the oi^er of attack. 
Keeping close together they should steal 
quietly up to within fifty yards of the 


camp, and then spread out so as to sur¬ 
round it. 

With beating hearts and throbbing 
pulses the little band of thirteen crept 
stealthily through the woods towards the 
unsuspecting objects of their pursuit. 
They were ^ expert in stalking, and knew 
how to move as silently as 13'nxes, so that 
the keenest ear could not have detected 
them at the distance of a few yards. 
Never in his life had Archie felt such in- 
I tense excitement. His breath come short 
and quiet Every nerve and muscle in 
his body seemed to be tingling and quiver¬ 
ing. It was well for him that he came 
next to Akaitchko, and had the example of 
I the old Indian’s stolid composure to re¬ 
strain his wild impatience. 

I Yard by yai’d the thirteen silent figures 
stole like ghosts upon their prey. Each 
man held his gun in hand with finger 
upon trigger. There would be no sparing 
of bullets if the Hudson Bays should fight. 
Even Archie felt no misgivings or qualms 
of conscience. His wonted tenderness of 
heart had been submerged beneath an 
overmastering sense of unprovoked injury 
and cruel wrong that swept everj’tning 
before it. There w as little difference be¬ 
tween his mood and Akaitchko’s now. 

At length the camp came into full view. 
McDougal had halted beside White Mud 
Portage, and liis tired men had lain down 
for a good long rest, he himself having 
taken the first w'atch. But he was no less 
w'eary than thejs and, moreover, he had 
rapi^y been making his W'ay during the 
past two days to the bottom of a keg of 
spirits, and drunk himself into a muddled 
boozy condition, w'hich made him a poor 
sentinel. His prisoner, on the other hand, 
W'as wide awake, sitting with his back 
against a tree-trunk, and gazing thought- 
frdly into the flickering fire. When 
Archie’s eyes first fell upon him it was 
only by an heroic effort that he restrained 
the impulse to rush forward and cut the 
thongs that bound him. But Akaitchko, 
as though divining his thoughts, turned 
round with a w'arning gesture, and the 
boy became motionless again. Then they 
W'aited for what seemed to him intermin¬ 
able minutes, while the rest of the party 
encircled the unconscious sleepers and 
their precious prisoner. 

Presently a peculiar note like the dis¬ 
tant hoot of an owd broke the stillness. 
It came from directly behind Mr. 
McKenzie, and was repeated on either 
side of him. He looked up with eager 
inquiring face, and made as though he 
would spring to his feet. But, McDougal 
stirring a little, he restrained himself. 
Once more the owls hooted. This time 
still nearer the camp. Then a dark form 
might have been seen crawding noiselessly 
tow'arns the factor. It came close to him. 
A hand holding a long knife stretched 
silently past him. It gave two quick cuts 
and his bonds were severed. The factor 
was free. 

Archie could control himself no longer. 
Springing up from the ground, he 
shouted: 

“ Here, father ! this way, quick ! ” 

It was a natural but unwise act. His 
shout, and the factor’s quick response, 
aroused McDougal. With a horrible im¬ 
precation he staggered to his feet, and 
raising the gun he had been holding in 
his hands, took aim at Mr. McKenzie. 
He was tw close to miss his mark. A 
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moment more and his bullet had buried 
itself in the factor’s heart. 

But that moment never came for him. 
Quick as his movements had been, there 
W 81 S one at hand still quicker. The in¬ 
stant Archie rose Akaitchko had risen 
also, and anticipating what would happen, 
had covered McDougal with his gim, 


I while a look of awful joy illuminated his 
I dusky countenance. His opportunity had 
I come, and he was ready for it. Before 
I McDougal’s finger could find the trigger 
I the crack of the Indian’s musket split the 
i still air, and with a bullet crashing through 
I his brain the factor of Fort Wedderbum 
1 plunged forward upon his face, stone dead. 


The report of the gun aroused the 
others, and they sprang up, looking fiercely 
about them. But they foimd a circle of 
deadly muzzles pointed at their hearty 
and their arms dropped helplessly to their 
sides as they realised that resistance was 
worse than useless. 

iTo be continued.) 


TEE VOYAGE OF THE “BOADICEA.” 

By Geo. B. Perry, 

Author of “ Uncle Peter'i Tnof,” “ Corporal Bruce," etc. 


A BOAT was lowered from the Lyonnais 
into which Jim, Mr. Beckert, and the 
French captain were rowed up to the 
Boadicea. 

It was no easy matter for a landsman 
to climb up the steep iron sides of the 
freighter, and Walter watched with much 
interest the exertions of the portly pas¬ 
senger who puffed and hauled and strained 
and climbed till he reached the rail, and 
then, instead of waiting for a formal 
introduction to Captain Eobie, took pos¬ 
session of the boy Walter, till the little 
fellow, who had utterly failed to recognise 
his uncle, was in a fair way to be 
smothered. 

Between Captain Lamoureux and Jim 
the astonished Eobie was at last able 
to comprehend the situation, and when 
Walter had succeeded in recognising the 
oddly-clad individual as his uncle, there 
ensued another series of explanations, 
introductions, and handshakings and con¬ 
gratulations, that. 08 Jim afterwards con¬ 
fessed to the boatswain, he “ didn’t know 
vether he vos on ’is ’ead or ’is ’eels.” 

Of course the whole story of Walter’s 
flight from Eugby station, the time spent 
with Bobby Ducks and jolly ** Jorge,” 
the waggoner, had to be told over again, 
the goodnatured French captain having 
all he could do, between his own English 
and Mr. Beckert’s Yankee-French, to get 
the story straight enough to be translated 
for the benefit of the French passengers 
of the Lyonnais. 

Captain Eobie, having sent Jim out of 
the way, spoke his mind freely concerning 
the ex-wharf rat. As the reader knows, 
the captain was enthusiastic over the 
little fellow’s bravery and unselfishness. 
It might have even made Jim blush to 
hear how the captain sang his praises. 
Perhaps even the captain might have 
blushed had he known how the story im¬ 
pressed his hearers wdth admiration for 
himself. 

His modest depreciation of himself was 
not permitted to go as complete. The 
bo 3 ' Walter took up the theme, and with 
the earnestness of a grateful spirit told of 
f ile care taken of liim, till the impulsive 
French captain grasped Eobie’s hand and 
sliowercd upon him so many compliments 
that Captain Eobie might well have been 
embarrassed. 

The less impulsive but equally generous 
Bostoniiin was no loss sincere, if not so 
cnthusiiistic. The (luality of his gratitude 
may be guessed from the fact that he 
hesitated for a long while to speak what 
had been in Ins mind ever since he had 
found his nephew. 


CHAPTER xxrv. 

“ You have given us a lot of trouble, 
Walter, my boy,” said his uncle. “Do 
you know there are policemen and detec¬ 
tives scouring the whole of England after 
you ? How you could have escaped them 
is a mystery to me. That reminds me. 
Captain Eobie, that a reward of one 
hundred pounds, or five hundred dollars, 
has been offered for the dear little lad’s 
recovery.” 

“It’s a lot of money,” said Eobie, 
smiling. “ No wonder you called him a 
dear lad.” 

The laugh w'as so hearty that Lamou¬ 
reux, who failed to see the pun, begged for 
a translation. When it was done the 
French captain laughed too; perhaps as 
much at the illustration of the mysteries 
of the English language as at the joke 
itself. 

“That reward, Captain Eobie,” said 
Beckert, making a <^sh at the subject, 

“ is clearly yours.” 

“ Not at all,” said the captain, promptly. 

“ Til ere is only one person entitled to the 
credit of bringing the boy to Boston, and 
that is Jim.” 

“ You brought him across,” urged 
Beckert. 

“ My dear sir, I couldn’t pitch him 
overboard,” said Eobie, “and, short of 
that, I am entitled to no credit. As I 
said, the reward is due to the boy Jim, 
and no one else, unless, indeed, Bobby 
Ducks and the Jolly Waggoner are entitled 
to shares.” 

The firiendly discussion ended by Mr. 
Beckert accepting the captain’s vdew of 
the situation, greatly to the delight of 
Walter himself. 

Now that the object of his trip to 
England had been accomplished, it ought 
to have been taken for granted that 
Walter’s uncle was satisfied to stay at 
home. 

He had set out for the sole purpose of 
hunting up his brother’s child, but it had 
been his intention also, if successful 
in his quest, to make a pleasure tour. A 
busy life had left him little opportunilj' 

I for a prolonged vacation, and now that 
I liis jaunt had been so suddenly, though 
happily cut short, he felt--such is human 
nature—a sense of disappointment. 

The conversation had been so prolonged 
that Captain Eobie invited his new pas- ■ 
senger to stay on board, an invitation all 
the more readily accepted because a 
breeze had ruftled the -water a little, and 
that in all probability it was the last 
night the Boadicca would be at sea. 

“ If all goes well,” said Eobie, as the 
French captain started to return to his 


own ship, freighted with a story for his 
passengers that would lose none of its 
interest told in English or French—“if 
all goes well we ought to be off Boston 
Light to-morrow at four in the afternoon.” 

The result of a further conference 
between Mr. Beckert and the captain 
settled that the reward should be paid to 
Jim in proportion of one half, or £50, and 
that “ Jarge ” and Bobby Ducks should 
di>dde the remainder, Mr. Beckert 
judging that both of them would appre¬ 
ciate the money, while the pajunent of the 
reward formed an excellent excuse to 
continue the interrupted trip to Europe. 

At daybreak next morning a pilot 
boarded them from the outer station, and 
a few hours later the Boadicea came tip 
the bay with her prize in tow, a whole 
fleet of tug boats eager to assist in the 
enterprise of tow'ing the vessels to their 
anchorage. 

A glance at the papers brought by the 
tug masters satisfied Eobie that news of 
their safety had been assured to their 
friends in Boston and Liverpool, and that 
much anxiety as to the non-arrival of the 
Lyonnais had also been set at rest. 

By the next morning the story of the 
towing oiiihoLyonnais and of the rescue of 
the crew' of the Dallas had been told in full 
in the “ Boston Herald.” The “ Herald ” 
story had lost notliing in effect by having 
been told by the Dallas survivors. 

The week’s stay of the Boadicea was 
on imending round of pleasure to Jim, 
the gratitude of Walter and his uncle 
finding expression in many handsome 
gifts and a warm welcome w'hen he came 
to Boston. 

Now that the voyage is ended the story 
should cease. Yet it is possible that some 
one may be curious as to the fiiture dis¬ 
position of those whose fortunes they 
have foUow'ed so far, and fortunately it 
can be told, there being nothing but 
pleasure in the relation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Before the return of the Boadicea to 
England an amicable arrangement as to 
salvage between the Ancient Briton Ene 
and the owners of the Lyonnais resulted 
in the payment of a good round sum. 

Of this Captain Eobie received^ 500t. for 
his share, and an elegant watch given bhn 
by the passengers of the Lyonnais ; chief 
engineer Macleod had 400/.; Wade, chief 
officer, 300/., and the remainder of tlie 
officers in proportion. The crew receivei 
two months’ wages. 




¥l)e Boy's Owi^ 'Papei‘. 
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Ko-'idfs til. r>(‘ liaiul-oiiu' n >iilts tli-* 
capt.iin cftlu* Hofiduci rr(»-i\fil an iiiti- 
luatioti tliat tin* n-scuoof tlu* 1 hilhts civw 
was not to l»o for;;otton. lloliie is proud 
of till* ^old watch and tlio liamlsoine 
silver si*r\ici*. but yet inon* proud of the 
ftutoi^raph letter of Tre^idi-nt Arthur, 
thankinu' him and his crew, in the name 
of the I riited States, for llieir nobli? work. 

A pair <tf marine ol,is>.( s and Hfty ^old 
dollars came to Wade; and the crew, 1 
including; Jim. poi'keted thirty dollars | 
ca-^h and a siher medal, which Jim Watt 
is almost too proud of sllowin^^ 

’liieii, ayain, by the aul of Messrs. 
I.e^ds and lo-eis, and the doeumentary 
evidence suj>plusl by the eaptain of the 
iiOfo/tVefi and Bet iloskiiis, whom Jim 
easdy bribed to surrender all her posses¬ 
sions. the identity of Jim as the son of 
Joseph Watt was thorouirhly established. 
When the lawyers "ot through their part 
of the work, Wilson was appointed 

the boy's «juardian, and the sum of TlX)/. 
was invested for him. 

All these things had been settled before , 
Walter and his uncle had arrived at 
I.iverp'jol. Kven Waxlif^ht Joe had been 
n inembered. The junior member of the 
lirm w as helped to a berth on board ship, 
ami fitted out well for a start in life by 
his senior’s j^eiierosity. 

Tlie rouil over which Walter had 
travelled was os nearly as possible "one 
o\ er a^ain, and e*very point in the iourney 
illustrated by the eaL,'er boy. At the inn 
in C'hester they learned of the probable 
wliereabouts of “ Jar"p,” and found the 
jolly wa""oner himself a few^ days later. 

At first ho stoutly refused to believe 
tliiit his kindness should be so rewarded, 
l>ut the arguments of Walt«“r's "uardian 
wel l- tvko potent to be disregarded. Twenty- 
five ^mlden sovereigns meant many com¬ 
forts in the little cottage, and there was a 
host that peei)ed in at the door with 
wonderin" eyes at their mother crviii" 
for joy, with *• Jar^e” himself ilisposed to 
“Christie,” and not even inclined to j'ive 
the job to the “ old ooman down to 
Gorland.” 

Nothin", however, could be learned of 
Bobby Ducks, except that he had missed 
his regular r unds. Jud"in" from the 
interest taken m the inquiries for the old 
man, there was a terrible amount of blunt 
cutlery in "VN^arwuckshire at that time. 

At last the village of Copleyhurst was 
reached. Walter W’as sure that Bobby 
Ducks could be heard from at the Shoul¬ 
der of Mutton ; and while the carriage 
was being driven in the direction of the 
tavern he pointed out the spot where he 
wing for his dinner. 

Sure enough, in the yard of the Shoul¬ 
der of Mutton there was the identical 
wheel. 

Walter was out of the carriage and 
round that wheel almost before any idly 
inclined person could begin to think 
about saying Jack Robinson, wdiich we 
all know is a synonym for quickness. He 
almost fondled the wheel in his delight, 
as if it were a living thing. Ho was so 
far “gone ” that he was breathlessly and 
(piite unnecessarily explaining its w'ork- 
ings to his uncle, who was too mucli 
amused at tlie boy's enthusiasm not to be 
a good listener. 

Tliey were so absorbed in contem- 
pbiring the ■* ban'er.” tlint tliey failed to 
notice an old man who had stepped out 1 


of the liiilf di'or of the lu\trn. Hr was 
Very lu atly dicssed, had his grey w hiskers 
triiiimed m military fashion, and his hair 
closely cropped. Moreover, he was fat, 
anil wore a broad W’hite apron. He 
looked like tlie landlord, and was smoking 
a long •* churchwarden ” w ith a comfort- , 
able air of proprietorship in all tin sur- j 
iDundings. i 

He joined tin* pair, and li-li ned i!n' ■ 
Ihiv’s di seription of llio “ baii er.” 

“ Tliat barrel’, yniing man," hr s;tid 
gravely, pointing the long stem of his jape 
at it as reverently as if he were the Ci.ralor 
of a museum and the whei 1 one of its 
choicest objects; “that barrer is sacred 
to the memory of Bobby 1)001;,", and is 
walued accordingly.” 

Tho boy instantly leapt into the old 
man's arms, smashing tiie clay pipe and 
running infiiiito chances of overlurniiig 
him: 

“ Why, jfou are Bobby Ducks ! ” 

Tlie old man shook his head mournfully, 
but lie hold on to tlio boy iicvertlielevs, 
and didn’t even grumble at the loss of his 
pipe. 

*• Bobby Ducks," he said si rrowfully, , 
*‘ is dead and buried. He was cajiturcd 
by the enemy when he was desperately 
w ounded, and now is no more.” ^ 

The boy looked up incredulously. If l 
this were not Bobby Ducks, in spite of the* 1 
transformation of dress and face, tiieii he | 
could never know him. 

“ Bobby Ducks being dead and buried," 
r(-turned the landlord, “it only remains to 
slied a tear over his barrer. I do it three | 
times a day reg’lar. Look up at tliat sign j 
and see what has become of Bobby 1 
Ducks ! ■’ 

Tile pair loc-ked up at the swinging sign | 
over the door and read ; ' 


SHOULDER OF MUTTON INN. 

/;}' n<>ni:i:r lhakl. 


“ Oh, I know! ’ exclaimed Walter 
eagerly; “von married the landlady and 
changed your name.” 

“ That isn't exactly right,” said Mr. 
Drake, for he wa.s “ Mr.” Drake, and. next 
to the squire, parson, lawyer, and doctor, 
the most important man in the parish : 

“ the landlady of this inn took advantage 
of my helpless condition and married me.” 

“ It’s the same thing, ain't it, Bobby 
Du-1 mean Mr. Drake ? ” 

“ You always w’ould get mixed up over 
my name.” said the old man gravely. 

“ It’s Mr. Drake nowg though, and there is 
Mrs. Drake a-coming alter me. She kei'ps 
me well drilled.. The meals are reg’lar 
and the discipline exact.” 

It didn’t seem to hurt him much. His 
jolly round face w’as a rcfiection of his 
w'ife’s good-natured visage. 

Mrs. Drake was as well pleased as her 
husband at the appearance of the little 
fellow. Before they w’ere well aware of 
it the carriage had been sent round to 
the stable and the whole party wa-s seated 
at tlie best of dinners in tlie olil inn. 

There Walter had to tell the story of i 
his adventures, altliougli lie v.as impatient i 
himself to learn of JkJiby Ducks' trans¬ 
formation. 

This was soon told. Bobby had been 


niir't il back to life by tlio landlady, and 
as the good-natured soul did not resent 
tile imputation, perhaps Bobby Ducks 
was l ight in sa\ing that she managed to 
get him to propose. The truth, peihaps, 
was that Bobby was so shaken by tlio 
accidi lit that he felt his vagabond days 
were about over. 

'I he ladies whom he liad saved were 
w ealtliy, and he had no scrujib* in ai ciqitirg 
the liberal reward they could well afioKl 
to give. This left him on more equal 
teims with his liostess. and so, as Bobby 
Ducks acknowledged, they “made up a 
match atween ’em.” 

Oi.e thing was certain ; a more jolly 
coujile never dispensed tho comforts of an 
J ’.iighsh roadside inn. and this fact alone 
maile the business profitable. It was a 
pleasure to visit the Shoulder of Mutton, 
a pleasure attested by thousands in the 
course of a year. 

As iniglit have been expected, “ Mr.” 
Drake laughed at the idea of that reward. 
In his prosj'erity the amount was trilling, 
but there is little doubt that Bobby Ducks 
woulil have refused ten times the sum. 
He suggested, however, that “ Jarge ” Fry 
was really entitled to it, a point w’armly 
U)ged, for he knew the jolly waggoner well, 
and liked him much. So “Jiu'ge” .was 
made the recipient of the other twenty- 
live pounds. 

A few pleasant days w'ere passed at the 
Slioiilder of Mutton, during which time 
Walter and his uncle had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to study the character of Mr. 
Drake. 

It w as just like him to absolutely refuse 
to make out a bill. T.andlord Drake 
declared that if they didn’t understand 
him by this time they must be more 
ignorant than Americans usually were, 
and that they were to know' that the 
Shoulder of Mutton was always ready for 
them on the same terms as he proposed 
to charge, and “ no deviation on account of 
baggage,” whatever that may have meant. 

Bobby Ducks's charge consisted of a de¬ 
mand that Walter should sing tho hymn 
lie started on during his scissor-grinding 
campaign. The boy was delighted. Per¬ 
haps he understood a little of what it 
meant by this time : 

“TL" Kill" of Love my Pheyilierl 1 ^, 

Who:?© gLKHliicss faileth never.” 

There has been more than one bill at 
tlie Shoulder of Mutton settled on tho 
same terms since. 

Jim Watt, at last accoimts, was mate 
of a sailing sliip on a voyage to the East 
Indies. 'NVhon he comes hojiie and has 
passed for master there is a chance for 
him as mate of the Ancient Briton line, 
while Ben promises to give iij) the sea 
after he has sailed one voj^ige under 
Captain James Watt. 

As that event is likely to take place 
in a few years, it has been agreed that 
Walter Bcckert is to give tlie new captain 
a formal dinner on his first trip in com¬ 
mand in Boston. If* Jim Watt is destined 
for any other route than tlie Western 
ocean it is agreed that tlio dinner shall 
take jdace at tlio Shoulder of Mutton. 

Whenever tlie banquet is held tlio w'riter 
of I’lis “ Voyage of the Boudicca." expects 
to u ccive an invitation and iiho 1 some cf 
!i;s oM friends. 

(THE END.) 
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O N seeing ns retreat, our foes became 
emboldened, ahd as 1 turned in my 
saddle I could see them swarming behind us, 
encouraged and led by the four Bohs who 
had just made their escape. Though they 
fired wildly, without aim, we did not all escape 
to the shelter of the Pagodas unscathed. 
Close at my elbow I heard a shout of Siibhan 
allah I and looking round I saw the havildar, 
that is, a native sergeant, fall from his pony. 
Swabah took charge of my pony while I 
lifted the wounded man up and carried him 
into the Pagoda, which wo had just reached. 

The Pagoda was surrounded by a low brick 
wall, about four and a half feet high. Over the 
top of this we dared not show our heads, so 
hot was the fire. It seemed one continual 
whistle as the bullets showered over us. 
The ponies I managed to crowd inside the 
Pagoda, and the sepoys lay down under the 
wall outside, busily engaged in trying to 
pick out bricks with their bayonets, in order 
to make loopholes through which to fire. 
This they soon succeeded in accomplishing, 
so were aWe to reply to the fire of the daooits, 
with such good results as to make them re¬ 
treat to what they considered a safer distance 
from us. 

Swabah told me he could hear the Bohs 
•exerting themselves to make their men rush 
in upon us. This they could easily have 
done, but dacoits have no liking for cold steel, 
more especially when wielded by brave and 
determined Punjaubi sepoys at bay. 

But it was perhaps because they were 
.aware of the fact that they so greatly out¬ 
numbered us, that they at last listened to 
the exhortations of their leaders, for through 
■one of the loopholes I saw what I estimated 
about fifty men laying down their guns and 
drawing their long bright dabs from their 
sheaths. Two of the Bohs at their head, on 
they came, shrieking, yelling, and shouting 
like men bereft of their senses. I sprang to 
my feet and gave the order to fix bayonets 
and close in. But the sound of my voice was 
hardly heard above a deafening roar of 
musketry that stilled all other sounds. 
Pausing in silence but for an instant, the 
oncoming foe turned and fled for the shelter 
of the village houses, leaving a few of their 
number lying wounded on the ground. 

I knew at once that the sound of firing 
was from my own men, and in a few minutes 
they joined us. They had missed the road, 
hence the reason of their late arrival. 

As quickly as possible we advanced on the 
village, where the dacoits had taken up a 
strong position in some large teakwood 
buildings. Yet from these we soon dislodged 
them, and finally so hemmed them in and 
surrounded them in a corner of the village 
to which we drove them, that they suddenly 
found their chance of escape cut off, and 
throwing down their arms begged for mercy. 
Between eighty and ninety of them were thus 
captured, including the two remaining Bohs. 
The two others had been killed during the 
fight, likewise some of their men, while a 
good many escaped before it was too late. 

Pursuit into the thick jungle was useless. 
Besides, I had many prisoners to secure; 
these I sent back under escort of the in¬ 
fantry, and with them also all the wounded, 
to the stockade. 

When the order to march was given, 
it was suddenly discovered that amongst 
80 many prisoners to guard, one of the 
Bohs had managed to effect his escape 
unseen. 


AT BAY: 

AN INCIDENT IN UPPER BURMA. 

By Rawleiqh Mansel. 

PAST n. THE BETBEAT AND BE8CUE. 

I * All our efforts to find him proved fruitless, 

I and it was quite evident that he must have 
! got clean away. 1 was greatly annoyed at 
I the escape of this Boh, as he was considered 
to rank next to Swembin as a leader, and 
certainly with him in crime. I determined 
that if my plan for his recapture was not suc¬ 
cessful, I would scour the whole country round 
with my mounted infantry till I succeeded in 
bringing him in. During the noise and 
confusion of marching off the prisoners, I 
secreted unnoticed the nine remaining men 
of the mounted infantry in a high bamboo 
enclosure, where we had an exciting time 
waiting and watching. Through some 
small peepholes in the bamboo fence we got 
a good view of the village main street, and 
kept a constant look-out. 

All was still. The village appeared to be 
completely deserted. After waiting patiently 
for nearly two hours we saw a few of the 
frightened villagers returning, and I began to 
I fear that some of them might come to our 
I hiding-place and thus quite unintentionally 
j discover us to any lurking dacoits who might 
be near. Then some armed men appeared, 
only about half a dozen, and behind them 1 
recognised the Boh himself. They came on 
slowly down the main street towards us, but 
I with no very great caution, which showed 
j that they were in no way suspicious of 
j danger. Nearer and nearer he came. Once 
I he stopped and called out to a villager who 
I was standing close to our place of conceal- 
! ment. Swabah said he was asking the villager 
I if all the dog of a white chief's soldiers had 
gone, and upon receiving a reply in the affir¬ 
mative he and his men came boldly on. I gave 
the signal to mount, and while Swabah swung 
open the light bamboo gate we dashed out 
and quickly surrounded the whole party. 
They made no resistance whatever, but 
I threw down their arms, and commenced with 
all the power of the strongest lungs some 
I tremendous war-whoops, as I thought. 

I Swabah said that he could not understand 
what it meant, but he thought it was pro- 
! bably a cry for help. This, however, I did 
I not think very probable. 

I I had the prisoners secured, and after 
giving my weary sepoys a couple of hours’ 

I rest to eat some food and procure water, we 
started on our homeward journey. 

It had been decidedly a successful day. 
With only a few men wounded on my side, 

I had utterly broken up one of the most 
notorious and most determined and active 
bands of dacoits in Upper Burma. Besides 
which, from the person of the notorious 
Boh Swembin I had procured some most 
valuable papers, consisting of the Boh’s cor¬ 
respondence, which would lead to the capture 
of many other dacoit leaders. Some trusty 
villagers who had been Jceeping a look-out 
while we rested, came and told me before we 
rode off that not a dacoit had been seen for 
two hours, and it was thought that they were 
all in full flight and many miles away. 

This time the Boh 'was more carefully 
guarded. I had him tied on a pony, which 
was led between two of the mounted infan¬ 
try, each man holding a rein. 

We rode along leisurely, for our day’s work 
was done. I rode at the head of the single 
file. The sun was high in the heavens and 
the heat w as very great. I let the reins fall 
on my pony’s neck and was absorbed in 
thought. Would I be mentioned in de¬ 
spatches ? Would I get my leave to England ? 
Would I pass through all fights and skir¬ 


mishes unscathed and go home at last? 
Home! what a bright and happy vision 
arose before me at the thought of that 
word. It carried me thousands of miles 
away to a pretty vale in England, just then 
in all its summer glory. The dear old house 
on the hill side nestling in amongst the trees, 
the old church down in the valley, with 
just its spire peeping out from amongst the 
dense foliage. As these and many other 
happy pictures of home crowded before my 
eyes, I forgot my present surroundings and 
became lost in thought. 

It was a rough awakening from my day¬ 
dreams, w’hen, on our homeward march hidf 
way down the defile already mentioned, 
suddenly through the jungle bushes on one 
side of us arose a cloud of smoke, while, 
as from some forty or fifty firearms, an 
almost deafening roar of musketry echoed 
down the hill-side. 

We were ambushed and no mistake I 
Down went my poor little pony shot through 
the head. He carried me with him to the 
ground, and rolled over on my leg, bruising 
it severely. I shouted to my men to tom 
and ride back, for the pass was narrower as 
wo proceeded. To have stopped where we 
were and returned the fire of our hidden 
foes would have been useless, and would 
have meant certain death for us all. Some 
of my men hastily dismounted and extri¬ 
cated me from under my pony’s body, and 
seeing I could not move, one brawny 
Pimjaubi sepoy took me up in his arms and 
mounted me on his own pony, when we all 
scampered down the pass. 

Bang, whiz, whir-r-r r-r, the bullets whist¬ 
ling over our heads in showers. Four of my 
men had been hit, besides four of our ponies, 
but luckily for us the dacoits were, as 
usual, firing most wildly. 

My lord,” said the faithful Swabah, who 
had kept close beside me, “I know a safe 
place. Get on to my back and tell all the 
men to dismount and follow.” The fire upon 
us had then somewhat slackened, while the 
dacoits were moving through the dense 
jungle in order to keep up with us. I 
could hardly move a limb, so the sturdy 
Burman took me on his back. Two men 
carried another sepoy wounded in the leg, 
and as Swabah was pointing out a narrow 
way between some enormous boulders into 
the jungle, another sepoy was wounded in 
the arm. The few prisoners w'e had brought 
with us had all escaped on the first discharge 
of musketry, except the Boh, who had been 
more safely secured. Just then he was 
wounded in the foot by a bullet from his own 
men which was undoubtedly intended for 
me, so we had to abandon him to his friends, 
and as I threw a bandage to him I saw he 
would never be capable of taking up arms 
against us again. 

Quided by Swabah, we climbed the oppo¬ 
site hill-side under cover of the thick 
jungle. I would not be carried, so I limped 
up the hill, leaning for support on one of 
the men. Swabah was leading us to the 
highest point of the hill, where the jungle 
bushes were thick and thorny, and it tecame 
impossible for us to take the ponies any 
further, so abandoning^ them we made 
quicker progress and arrived at last on the 
summit. There we found some large 
boulders forming a kind of triangle, and 
behind these we took our stand. I hoped to 
be able to show so bold a front that our 
assailants might become discouraged and 
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abandon their attack upon us. Burmans 
have a deadly dread of lighting hand to 
hand at close quarterg, otherwise they ' 
might easily have overpowered us by ! 
throwing down their rifles and rushing in on 
us, when they could have despatched us 
with their dahs. 

I found I had only six men capable of using 
their rifles, the remainder of them being dis- { 
abled by their wounds. This did not include 
Swabah, who was a good shot and possessed 
of rare courage. 

The heat was intense. The yelling and 
shouting of our assailants had ceased with 
their firing, and but for the cry of some jungle 
fowl a deathly silence reigned around as. 

Each man waited anxiously, with his rifle 
at the ready, peering into the dark jungle. 
Now and again, mistaking some dark shadow 
for a lurking foe, a sepoy would be seen 
quickly raising his rifle to his shoulder to 
fire. 

We waited and wondered what would hap¬ 
pen next. Could they be silently swarming 
round us to rush suddenly in ? We waited 
on. All was silent still, but for the groans of 
one of the wounded men. The heat of the | 
boulders was terrific, we could not touch 
them, and our small stock of water was ex- ! 
hausted. 

It was impossible to estimate the numbers 
of our assailants. 1 knew only that Swem- 
bin had been at the heatl of the largest and 
most powerful band of dacoits in Upper 
Burma. 

From the stockade I expected no help, os 
the Subhedar was acenstomed to my being 
away with the mounted infantry till late at 
night I was just thinking what was to be 
done, and was about to consult Swabah as 
to the nearest and safest path through the 
surrounding jungle into the open country, 
where 1 might have a chance of keeping our 
foes at bay by the superiority and much 
longer range of our rifles, and where there 
would be some chance of procuring water, 
when the faithful little Burman came towards 
me, and begged me to let him creep out down 
the hill to reconnoitre. I granted him per¬ 
mission somewhat reluctantly, as I knew the 
plucky little fellow ran a great risk of being 
captured, and probably tortured. But it was 
of the most vital importance that I should 
discover what our silent foes were doing. 
Leaving his rifle behind and taking with him 
only his dah, Swabah departed. He was 
gone for nearly half an hour, during which 
time I listened intently for any sound that 
might tell us he was captured, and, worst 
thought of all, killed by his inhuman foes. 
My anxiety about his safety was much in¬ 
tensified by my entire ignorance of what was 
happening in the jangle around us. 

Suddenly there was a slight noise in the 
bushes close to me, and a sepoy raised his 
rifle. 

“ Don’t fire ! ” I shouted, as I distinguished 
Swabah emerging from the dark foliage. 
That once, and only once, did Swabah address 


me without a smile on his usually beaming 
countenance. 

“My lord,” he said, “ order me at once 
that I may go with all haste for help. It is 
as I thought. These murdering robbers are 
closing silently in on us. They would have 
our lives. The jungle swarms with them. 
But even now there is yet a way by which I 
alone could manage to elude them.” 

“ Go at once, then,” I replied, “ and tell 
the native officer to bring at least forty men. 
Tell him not a moment is to be lost.” 

It was no time for words, the delay of a 
few seconds even might have made Swabah 
too late to get through and away to the 
stockade: and as he hurried away I knew 
that our lives depended on his courage and 
speed. 

I told my men that Swabah had gone for 
help, and that we must hold out till it came, 
but there was not the slightest expression 
of concern on their grim faces. With that 
noble fidelity that the Indian sepoy has for 
his British officer, they were perfectly con¬ 
tent to fight and die beside one. 

Swabah must have been gone about an 
hour, and I was endeavouring to picture to 
myself the sepoys at the stockade, on hearing 
the news, hurriedly falling in to march to 
our rescue, and was calculating the shortest 
time they could reach us in, when the 
stillness of the air was broken by a most 
unearthly shrieking and yelling, which ap¬ 
parently came from all around us. For a 
few minutes we could see nothing; then 
suddenly it appeared as if the whole sur¬ 
rounding jangle was alive with dacoits. 
They had silently crept within fifty yards of 
us, and in order to summon up the necessary 
courage to rush in, they began a fiendish 
din of shrieks and yells. Nearer and nearer 
it came, till at last we could distinguish 
moving forms here and there. Then I gave 
the order to fire, and for fifteen minutes we 
kept it up. But they came no nearer. Only 
now and then did they expose themselves to 
our view, and luckily their fire caused no 
casualties amongst us. Then the shouting 
and yelling gradually died down till it ceased 
entirely, and all was still again. Again we 
waited in silence for the next attack. I 
cannot tell how long we w^aited, perhaps it 
was not very long, but to me it seemed hours ; 
when suddenly a half shriek, half howl as 
from a jackal, went up in the still air. This 
was evidently a pre-arranged signal, and was 
taken up by them all. Again they came on, 
and every minute we expected to be rushed 
upon from every side. Just then I had 
noticed that the shouting was a good deal 
louder from one side, and was calling the 
attention of one of my men to it, when it 
ended in one long united deafening shriek. 
The under branches of the jungle trees were 
suddenly broken away in that direction, and 
some thirty or more dacoits, brandishing in 
their hands their brightened dahs, which 
flashed in the sun-light almost to dazzling 
our eyes, rushed towards us. We received 
(the end.) 


j them with a volley from every rifle we 
, possessed, even the wounded crawling 
forward to fire. For a moment, and but 
I a moment, there was a terrific struggle, as 
I every man, as it were, fought for his life. 
But as I before said, dacoits have little 
courage at close quarters, at which time 
they cannot stand the slightest repulse, their 
staying power being but momentary. 

Their attack not being combined, but from 
one side only, we succeeded in repulsing 
them. Had they come upon us from all sides 
they could, I think, have overwhelmed us 
before a single man had time to load his 
rifle a second time. 

But though we had repulsed the attack the 
aspect of affairs was more serious than ever. 
Two more of my small party of six were so 
badly wounded as to be unable to take any 
farther part in the defence of our position, 
and I had myself received tvro bad wounds, 
one a deep cut from a dah in the shoulder, 
and a bullet had grazed the scalp of my head 
From the former I was losing much blood, 
and began to feel as if my life were ebbing 
away. Then a film seemed to come over my 
eyes, my head swam, dizziness overcame me, 
and 1 tried to sit down, but fell heavily to 
the ground. The cries of the wounded for 
water were ringing in my ears, and I remem¬ 
bered no more. 

Had I been dreaming, and just awakened 
from some terrible nightmare ? Had Bam 
Bux just come to call me to start for Naga- 
paye ? No. That throbbing head and 
painful, stiffened arm that lay resting help¬ 
lessly on the bed, told me it was no dream. 
Bam Bux stood beside my bed, fanning my 
burning head and placing wet cloths upon it. 

“ God be praised! ” he said devoutly, as I 
opened my eyes, “the Sahib lives.” But 
there was another standing over me, whose 
, familiar face brought back to memory happy 
days spent at home in England. It was the 
old friend of my school days, whom I had 
^ known to be in Burma, but not anywhere in 
my neighbourhood. He was the British 
officer mentioned in the despatch that 1 had 
received the day before, and whose coming, 
in my ignorance, I was not looking forward 
to with any pleasure. He told me that ho 
had arrived accompanied by a small escort 
soon after the native officer returned with the 
prisoners, and having heard from him of the 
events of the day he was about to start to 
meet me when Swabah arrived, to tell him 
of the predicament we were in. Without 
losing a minute, he marched off to our rescue. 
The tired sepoys needed not to be called upon 
to exert themselves to the utmost to reach us 
in time. Guided by Swabah, he arrived, he 
told me, as the four survivors of our small 
I party were making one Iskst desperate struggle 
I to keep their foes at bay. 

I had the gratification of seeing Swabah 
well rewifided for his services before I left 
for England on sick leave shortly after the 
above events took place. 
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AN ASCENT OF THE PEAK OF TENERIFE. 

By Charlks Edwakdls. 


1. —PRr.rAR.^TTON-’. 

E very travellor from Eiiyluntl t) tin- Ciiim- 
liiis a j'oikI chance of >c. iii^' tlie IV ak 
of Tfiiorife. The L.tewauls ^»n l-t>avil the 
Bteauieis are strict onli r> to call tlu ir 

clients if the boats chance Id si^'ht tin- at 
mountain at about davhrtak. Vtni stninhle 
upon deck ya\VIlin>^ horribly, and piihaps 
not in a very Kuod humour. 

•• Wliere is it ? *’ you a<k sonu wliat 
grumpily, as the coid mornim; air n niiiuls 
you that you are without your coinpieiuent 
of clothes. 

The next moment, however, you are con¬ 
tented. Far, far away—perhaps as much 
as seventy inile.s, you see a rosy iMiie above 
the clouds. It looks an awful htif^ht, and 
its isolation, with no apparent base, uives it 
a character you will iieM-r forget. YoU jra/e 
and gaze. The rose li^^ht fades gradually, 
until at length nothing remains but the faint 
clear white glow of the snow, as di.-tinct from 
the darker mass of the clouds which still grip 
it so tiglilly. 

” So that's the Peak ! ” you murmur : ,and 
if you had previously been determined to 
make an ascent of it, like enough your mind 
imineiliately seeks excuses for shirking the 
work. 

There is no manner of doubt about it : 
Teide, Its the Spaniards and the old inhabi¬ 
tants, the Guanches (whom the Spaniards dis- 
l)ossesj,ed) call or called it, is most striking 
from the .Vtlantic. No wonder the ancients 
thought it a dreadful mountain—tlie highest 
in the world. Two or three thousand years 
ago, if tradition and the stale of the moun¬ 
tain do not lie, the Peak was a much more 
active volcano than it has been during the 
last millennium. Nowaday.s it wakes up only 
about once a century. It does a deal of 
damage in a short time, and then drops off 
to sleep again. Anotlier eruption is just 
about due. There will be a great run on , 
steamer passages to the Cape when it begins. | 
As a spectacle, there will he nothing in nature i 
liner than the sight of the Peak in eruption ' 
as seen from the Atlantic. 

Well, for my part, I was in no hurry to 
climb the mountain. There was much to 
see in Tenerife, much also in the island of , 
Palma, some sixty miles west of Tenerife. 
We did a great deal of travelling in a small 
way, circumvented both islands on foot and 
on horses or mules, and little by little got 
into proper trim for the crowning piece of 
w’ork. One day we hired horses and rode 
from lead to the canadas or lower crater of 
the Peak. This was an ascent of about seven 
thousand feet. It was a glorious excursion, ] 
with enough roughness as well as beauty i 
about it to keep us from becoming crazily 
sentimental. Our way was from the sea¬ 
shore—of jet-black lava rocks—up through 
vineyards, on to wild slopes of heath, into 
woods of the Canarijin pine.s (yellow as butter- , 
cups), across lava slopes, and .so at length on 
to the arid desert of black sand, whence the 
Peak rises like a sugarloaf with a somewhat 
broad base. 

In all my experience I do not remember 
anytliiug so exhilarating as this day. It was 
mid .\pril, and vegetation was at its freshest. 
The birds were singing overhead and among 
the tree-tops. Our two guides joined the birds ! 
in song. They were the most amiable fellows 
imaginable, though they liad to wa.lk about 
tive-anil-tw«auy very liard mile- at tlif side 
oi our horses, and rise from a temperature 


li«'t enough for bananas and palm trce.s. to 
the h vel where snow lay unmelled. 

Down Ikdow we had often been amnsed to 
see th(‘ herds of go.its come hleulitig into the 
town from the uplands. Hero we caught 
them on tlieir pa-ture.s. Virgil, in the third 
of the Georgies, exactly describes the history 
of these Tenerifon goats : 

“On aliriibs they browse, anU. on tin* bleaky top 
of tiill.s, tlie tliorny bramble crop. 

.\tt'Mi<li-<l with tliwir bliMtitig kills they come 
At iii.'lit, umu'keil, uuil niimifiil of tli< ir homv : 

.\n.l iM'.iroc ihcir swclliuK bai:* the thrcsliul'i over- 

Tlie goather<ls used to drive the goats 
through the town every morning with a tink¬ 
ling of bells. Each goat seemed to know the 
house door at which it was to be milked. 
One day in a country place we were amnsed 
to see how far the intelligence of a goat could 
carry. We cried aloud for glasses of fresh 
I milk at six o’clock in the morning. For 
reply master goatherd and a nice-looking 
goat entered our room, and Madame Nanny 
w’as milked by our bedside and tarried to stare 
at us while we quaffed her frothy produce. 

But to recur to this climb to Tenerife’s 
old crater. It was a sort of preliminary can¬ 
ter. We wanted to see how we should be af¬ 
fected by the rarity of the air up aloft. Tales 
had been told us of its unpleasant effect upon 
the stomach, and one gentleman who had 
proved his strength in the Egyptian campaign 
by killing I know not how many Soudanese, 
j found the Peak considerably too much for 
' him, and, despite his rank in the British 
army, had returned defeated and very sick. 

Yet in fact, the air seemed to us a perfect 
tonic, and in no sense an emetic. We 
lunched above the clouds, with snow at our 
side in the crevices of the lava, and we 
looked across the Atlantic at the islands of 
Gomera and Grand Canary the while, and 
thought it might be an easy jump to leap I 
the score or two of miles of ocean which 
separated these islands from Tenerife. It 
was nothing less than delightful. The keen j 
air gave us splendid appetites. The great 
cliffs of red and brown lava which he<lge in 
the plateau towards the south were w’onder- 
fully impressive. And most impressive of 
all was the old Peak itself, with its great 
sliape of yellow and black and wliite entirely 
displayed to view only a few miles to the 
north-east. 

How, you ask, are these colours of Teide 
to be explained? Well, the yellow repre¬ 
sents the powdered pumice which clothes 
the lower reaches of the cone on this side. 
The black is of course the lava lines which 
tell of the eruptions at the end of the last 
century ; and the white stands for the un¬ 
melted snow which clung in the crevices and 
fissures of the lava. Overhead the sky was 
a cloudless blue. You can imagine it was 
pleasant for us. 

It was even pleasanter by-and-by when we 
began to descend. The evening light came 
on and coloured the peak exquisitely. We 
gi'adually dropped through the beautiful 
pine woods, which seemed more and more 
golden, and as we looked back the Peak rose 
gradually higher and higher, with its white 
cone above the yellow pines. By-and-by the 
sun set. The cone was then a lovely purple 
hue, and anon a bright crimson, as the sun 
lingered on the summit seven'll minutes 
after it had done witli us. The guides sang 
more and more lu.-lily, and so ditl the birds 


in the woods. But at length night fell, and 
both guides and birds became silent. It had 
been a very hard, long day for the men, 
though one ever memorable to us. We 
readied the Icod inn quite late, but the 
good landlady had kept us a fine mess of 
“ pnehero,” as well as beefsteaks, abundance 
of fruit (including green figs, bananas, and 
' strawberries), Spanish pastry, and the local 
! wine, so productive of stomach-aches. 

! Even then, however, our day was not 
ended. It was a brilliant night, with a full 
i moon. We went on to the ro<‘f of the house 
(a pleasant custom in Tenerife), and there 
we sat and looked at the moon casting the 
shadows of light clouds upon the tremendous 
body of the Peak. On the other side, a little 
lower, was the Atlantic, also silvered. The 
air was mild and sweet. A young Spaniard 
in the street near was serenading his beloved 
with a guitar. A nightingale joined in his 
serenade. At such times it is difficult not 
to think that we English people are some¬ 
what hardly treated in the matter of climate 
and surroundings. Our enjoyable idleness 
on the inn roof after labour made us pity 
onr friends at home. 

By the way, to show the kind of people 
these Tenerifans are, a little incident must 
be mentioned. I chanced to lose a note¬ 
book this day. It might have fallen into a 
lava chink, or Iain deep in the grass of the 
pine woods. The odds against its recovery 
were, in short, incalculable. However, I left 
word of my loss. The following Sunday 
the priest of the parish informed his con¬ 
gregation of it, and told further that I had 
offered the reward of a dollar to the person 
who found and returned it. Ten days after¬ 
wards it was sent to me. The son of a poor 
old woman had picked it up. They were 
both as glad of the dollar as I was to regain 
ray friend. 

II.—THE ASCENT. 

At last we felt fairly competent for the 
task that we had set ourselves, and be it said 
that by this long preface I may seem to have 
made too much of the difficulties of climbing 
the Peak. These are really less far than 
those of Mont Blanc, as will be perceived 
when I say that you may ride to within some 
two thousand five hundred feet of the sum¬ 
mit. Moreover, now there is a habitable 
hut erected on the niche in the mountain. 



, ago, when there was no hut, and when the 
Spaniards of Orotava had a very strong ob¬ 
jection to facing the snow of the peak. It 
seemed to them a monstrous thing that 
Englishmen should not wait for their achieve¬ 
ment until all the snow was melted. 

We gave our orders at the famous Orotava 
Grand Hotel, called on Salvador, a guide, 

' and had a long bargain with him for horses 
I and attendance, and finally settled the trip 
I for the following day. Salvador was to 
provide us with animals, himself, and 
another guide for two dollars (8s. 4d.) a day 
each, and there was further to be a boy (an 
apprentice to mountain climbing) who would 
give us his services for the privilege of ac¬ 
companying us, and tasting our hotel dainties 
at the great supper we proposed to eat in the 
open, ere retiring to our beds of retama at 
an altitude of about ten thousand feet. 

An ascent of the Peak was then something 
to be talked of <a little time before and a long 
while afterwards. The successful ones were 
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looked upon almost as heroes at the hotel 
dinner-table. True, they sometimes looked 
very queer, with the skin peeled from their 
faces and their bloodshot eyos. But no doubt 
they enjoyed their distinction very much in¬ 
ternally, and they almost invariably paid the 
Peak a compliment in the enormous appe¬ 
tites they had for a week or so after they 
had stood on its summit. 

Well then, imagine us, a party of six in 
all, with five horses standing ready to start, 
outside the flower-clad demesne of the 
white hoteL It was half-past five o’clock 
in the morning. The sky was clear and 
blue. The Peak could be seen magnificently 
looking down at us from behind the great 
Tigayga ridge. The sea was placid. In 
short, every one (including the chief waiter, 
an important person) said we were in for 
the best of weather. 

“ All ready, Salvador—water barrels, both 
luncheon baskets, wine gourds, and the 
trifles of straps and string for repairs, which 
are so very needful for the dilapidated har¬ 
ness of the average horse of Tenerife?” 

** All, senor,” replies Salvador, with a re¬ 
sponsible stroke to his black beard. 

“Very well, then off we go—baggage 
horses in front, if you please.” 

“ Oh, but why, senor ?—that would be so 
disrespectful to your Graces,” remonstrates 
Master Salvador with a courtly shrug of the 
shoulder. The Tenerife people, a year or 
two ago, were lavish in the titles they gave 
us English people. 

“ Never mind that. It doesn't affect me ; 
does it you, Beddard, or you, Daunce? ” 

“ Not a bit,” says Beddard, as he paused 
in lighting a cigar. Daunce shakes his head. 

And so the horses with the luncheon 
basket and the wine take the lead, where we 
can keep our eyes on them. 

We follow with a clatter, each horse 
anxious to have precedence of its neigh¬ 
bour. 

For the first hour our ascent is easy and 
methodical. We are in the spacious vale of 
Orotava, the mountains behind which are 
part of the cafiadas or old crater already 
mentioned. There are several large villages 
(almost towns) set about this spacious, bow¬ 
like area. Their white groups in the midst 
of the greenery of the vines and potato 
fields and leafing woods look exceedingly 
well. We meet the villagers coming down 
to Orotava with fowls and eggs, and hold 
brisk casual converse with them. They are 
much interested in our cavalcade, and are 
loth to go on their way. Salvador has 
many acquaintances among them. Some of 
these look upon him as if he were a victim 
going to the guillotine. They utter loud 
exclamations of admiration. All which 
Master Salvador receives without flinching, 
though perhaps he lights a new cigarette with 
the air of a hero who is fully resolved to 
conquer or die. 

The morning air is delicious. We can 
see the heat momentarily brewing for us 
above in the fervent blue sky. The swallows 
skim about with a frenzy that also tells its 
tale. But for the time it is exquisite. The 
sun is on the other side of the ridge towards 
which we are slowly climbing. When it has 
surmounted the ridge, and, having suddenly 
plunged all the valley into dazzling light, 
bums down upon our heads, we shall have 
another tale to tell. We therefore enjoy the 
freshness of our atmosphere while we may. 

So it is until we reach the last village, 
about two thousand feet above the sea, and 
with chestnut trees near which have not yet 
leafed. Here we halt, water the horses and 
fill the barrels, which are the burden of one 
of the horses. 

” What,” exclaims Daunce, “ do you mean 
to Bay there’s no water up there ? ” 


“ Not a drop, senor,” says Salvador. “ It 
is all dust and ashes and rocks. The snow 
will be dirty, too, with the dust.” 

From this village we ascended into the 
clouds. This is literally what we did. A 
layer of vapour, which from Orotava looks 
inky black, almost daily in the spring months 
girdles the lower reaches of the Peak a few 
hours after sunrise, and quite hides it from 
view beneath. It was this that we climbed 
into. We moved upwards as if we were in a 
thick fog, which, however, was dry. 

This lasted for about half an hour. It 
was an uncommonly dense vapour. But the 
“ afterwards ” was all the more delightful 
for its inconvenience. Suddenly the fog 
thinned above us. A faint blue haze was 
visible, and a minute later we were above 
the clouds, with the bluest imaginable of blue 
skies overhead, and swallows skimming about, 
shrieking with joy in the congenial heat. 

Ah, this heat I It began from the moment 
when we had got into the upper atmosphere 
of Tenerife. The radiation of it from the 
scorched masses of lava, and lava and pumice 
congealed, was terrific. We were soon panting 
painfully, and our horses felt it so much that 
they could hardly put one foot before the 
other. Doubtless the rarefaction of the air 
made it seem the more intense to us, for our 
thermometer did not give a measurement of 
much over a hundred degrees. 

On we toiled amid the desolation of desola¬ 
tion ; nothing but lava and dust, which soon 
got into our throats and created the thirst 
which is one of the invariable accompani¬ 
ments of an average ascent of the Peak. 
The colours of the lava were, in their way, 
very fine—a dark red, deep brown, yellow, 
and pale fire hue. These, contrasted with 
the primrose-tinted sand and the blue sky, 
made up a magnificent study for a man in¬ 
terested in pigments. 

We, however, were not much interested in 
pigments. The water barrels in front thrilled 
us more. Our gourds of wine were soon ex¬ 
hausted. The jolting did not improve the 
liquor, which the heat, moreover, hod made 
very warm. Salvador petitioned to have the 
horse with the water in the rear. But we 
would not allow it. Else, according to all 
previous travellers in these parts, the im¬ 
provident guides Avould have swilled at the 
water without the least restraint, and left us 
with none for our tinned soups and coffee at 
supper time, let alone the descent upon the 
morrow. Besides, for my part, I compas¬ 
sionated the horses more than the men. 
They were destined to go for four-and-twenty 
hours without the least wet for their mouths. 
Such was the custom. Considering their 
toil, this seemed monstrous hard treatment. 

There was little life up in this part of the 
world. Save swallows, bees (who seemed to 
have lost their way), and a kind of hawk 
with white-tipped wings, we saw none 
except ourselves. The stillness w'as most 
remarkable. Above us were the lava slopes 
and the blue sky, below us the clouds, which 
now quite cut us off from the rest of the 
island. Far in the distance, however, we 
could see a glistening fringe to the clouds. 
This was the Atlantic an indefinite number 
of miles aw'ay. 

With every inclination to stop, we kept on 
until we had surmounted the ridge and were 
on the edge of the cafiadas again, at an 
elevation of about five thousand feet. Then 
the Peak was before us, glistening where the 
sun shone on its melting snow, and looking 
somewhat formidable in the exaggerated 
steepness of the slope we had in profile. 

The boy of our party threw his cap into 
the air. 

“ The Pico! ” he shouted in great excite¬ 
ment. It was the first time he had made 
such close acquaintance with it. 


Then, at length, to our men’s satisfaction, 
we sidled off our horses and cried a brief 
halt— for dinner. 

It was the hottest meal I have ever eaten 
anywhere. We were in the full blaze of the 
sun. There was no vegetation to give us 
shade. The spacious area of the cafiadas— 
a desert of ash and sand interspersed with 
scorice—was before us, and nothing except 
relama bushes —a pale silver grey shrub- 
were to be seen. These it was that bad 
attracted the bees. They were in flower, and 
their honeyed perfume made us happy. 
There is a certain law in the island— 
whether enforced rigidly I know not—which 
banishes all hives of bees from the lowlands 
in spring. This is to protect the vineyards. 
Many of these hives sojourn for awhile on 
the desolate uplands. Nor can the bees be 
pitied for their spring change of air when 
the retama is in bloom. 

Half broiled, vre mounted after an hoar’s 
rest. The horses had licked the lava blocks 
while we ate. Poor brutes! it must have 
given them small consolation. 

The ensuing four or five hours in the heat 
of the day are not to be forgotten. It was 
all we could do to bear the warmth. The 
guides trudged along, exclaiming “What 
heat! ” and begging to suck at the water 
barrels. We could not altogether disregard 
their petitions in this matter. But at the 
same time we had to restrict them very 
sharply. 

The dust of this powdery plain was suffo¬ 
cating. It found its way down our throats 
and into our eyes. The sun too stung our 
faces and set our noses in a state of incipi¬ 
ent peel. Specialists have ere now spent 
weeks on this plain of the Peak to make 
observations on the atmosphere, temperature, 
and so on. They prove that the sun’s power 
is enormously increased here at an elevation 
of several thousand feet. The blue of the sky 
here too is intenser than that from any of 
the Swiss mountains. 

We had compensation in the distant views 
of Grand Canary, whose mountains we saw 
above the clouds: also in the consciousness 
that every step brought us nearer to our 
goal. It was not, however, until about five 
o’clock that we came to the base of the 
mountain, and began the rough zigz^up 
the pumice slopes towards the Estancia or 
station. 

We reached this in time to see the sun set 
from it. We were 9,770 feet above the sea 
level. The sight was memorable. The vast 
shadow of the Peak was carried right away 
across the Atlantic until it enfold^ Grand 
Canary some forty miles to the east. Our 
plain was a lovely sight for a moment or 
two: bright gold, with its boulders and lava 
a brilliant brown or red. Soon, however, 
the glory departed. The stars came out, and 
the thermometer dropped to 42°. 

This was as cold as we had it all the 
night that followed. We sent the men 
down to pluck up retama bushes. With 
these they made a big bonfire. Our rugs 
and coats were spread on the ground round 
this fire, and supper was prepared. It was 
not a very successful meal as such. But the 
idea of picnicking thus about 10,000 feet 
above the sea, with the clouds shutting us out 
from the lower world, was worth something 
to realise. Our soup had gone sour. 
The water in the barrels was so muddy it 
would not make drinkable coffee. No 
matter—we had cold tongues and chickens, 
as well as beefsteaks and other trifles from 
the kitchen of the Grand Hotel. Our men 
looked with contented eyes at the sprwd of 
which they were soon to have the pickings. 

Night came, still and silvery. The clouds 
were like mother-of-pearl when the moon 
stole up and illumined their upper surfaces 
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for oor benefit. We tried to slo p, wrapped 
op in ru(?s, with oar feet towards the 
bonfire. But it waa a poor attempt. The 
men snored, the horses had periodical 
'alarms in their comfortless stablings, and 
whinnied and kicked at each otlicr. The 
omoke too of the fire now and again puffed 
Tigorou.'^ly in our (acea and made us cough 
loadly. Cold toes added to the other liin- 
drances against slumber. So we were not 
sorry when it was two o'clock, and time to 
climb the remaining feet to the very cone of 
the monarch. 

It was a singular climb. The moon gave 
as fair light. We had a very steep sloj^e of 
pumice and lava : then a particularly 
annoying and indeed dangerous clamber up 
a giant's staircase of boulders with deep 
crevices between the stones. The ice on the 
rocks gave us many smart falls and barked 
my shins and wrists. After this came the 
cone proper, a pyramid of dust almost os 
steep as a hou.se, and the worst bit of all. 

Patience and a certain amount of pluck 
carried us through these various obstacles. | 
The cone itself was a trial and no mistake. 
We sank knee deep in the dust at times. 
But at length we pulled ourselves on to a 
wall of lava, and, looking over, found that 
beyond was space. We had reached the 
summit. The sun was just about to rise. 

Some think the sunrise on the Peak a 
better spectacle than the Bauset. It depends 


on tastes. Certainly it was imposing to 
I watch the bar of fire in the East getting 
I redder and reilder, and to see the sun at last 
I step up from the Atlantic and shine in our 
faces. But for my part I preferred the 
quieter glories of the evening before. Be- 
I sides, the cold up hero at this hour was 
; nipping. There were several degrees of i 
frost, with a strong wind. Our guides did | 
[ not like it at all, and they were not shy ; 
about saying so. j 

Wo climbed about with numbed fingers 
and blue noses for nearly an hour, borrow¬ 
ing in the hot crater for sulphur crystals, of 
which we obtained a good collection. But 
for these I at least paid with a pair of boots, 
for the soles were burned through ere I had 
done with the place. In Tenerife it is fancied 
that the crater is gradually getting hotter 
and hotter, and that soon a new eruption 
will give the volcano a chance of easing 
itself of its pent-up forces of devastation. 
This seems sufficiently probable. 

The clouds from first to last stayed between 
us and the lowlands of the island. This 
was rather annoying. But on the other 
hand we looked far and wide ov’er the 
Atlantic beyond the clouds, and at the tops , 
of the mountains of Grand Canary and 
Palma, islands nearly a hundred miles apart. | 
Nothing in our trip was stranger to us than 
this camel's hump appearance of the hills of ! 
these islands, swinging, os it were, in mid air. i 


' “ Have you not had enough yet, seiior ? ** 

i asks Salvador at six o’clock. 

“ Yes, at last we have, and now for break- 
: fast and Orotava." 

But even ere breakfast we have a weari¬ 
some piece of work. The boulders are rather 
more risky to descend than ascend. The 
sun’s heat is upon us ere we regain the 
Estancia. We eat, and doze over our 
pro-spccts after breakfast. Then the order 
to repack and mount is given, and briskly 
obeyed. 

The old heat of the cafiadas returns upon 
us in new force. In our wearied state it is 
an insufferable trial. We gasp and groan, 
and by-and-by fall fast asleep, all three of 
us, on our horses’ backs. The horses also 
seem to be asleep, and to move as if they 
were somnambulists. Even the guides put 
I foot after foot without a word, as if they too 
might be marching in a dream. 

I It is all the doing of the sun—-this merci¬ 
less, unclouded sun of the canadas. 

You may imagine the joy of the horses 
when the first spring is reached, and they 
are allowed, after a twenty-five hours* thirst, 
to put their noses into a tub. 

But you cannot imagine how surprised 
were we, one and all, when we looked in the 
glass at about dinner time (seven o’clock), to 
see what scorched and half-flayed mor^s 
we appeared. 

(the ehd.) 


A BLXTB SBAKE-AHD HOW TO BAG HIM. 

By Db Ahthub Stbadlino. 


-MOBaow rooming two of my big eagra 
will be scrubbed out, the l^k washed, 
clean rugs put in, and the tanks refilled; and 
when this is to be done 1 generally put the 
snakes into bags the night before—the very 
last thing before 1 turn in — and replace them 
so in the warai compartments, so that the ser¬ 
vant, or whoever does the cleaning next day, 
may shift them for the purpose without 
troubling me, for I am a busy man, and my 
days are wholly occupied. The inmates of 
these two dens are a little over heated just 
now, the gas having been turned on full for 
feeding, and I am waiting for them to cool 
down a bit before bagging them, in order 
that 1 may have no bother in doing so. If 
they are very hot they will be very lively, 
and difficult to secure in bags without a good 
deal of manipulation and disturbance of 
their nerves ; arid if you agitate them in this 
way after they have fed, they are apt to be 
sick. The Bacer, too, will be none the worse 
for being slightly refrigerated, for he is one of 
those who must spend the next few hours in a 
swan’s-down bed. Not that he will be any 
the less likely to bite for being cooler—don’t 
run away with the very common and 
erroneous idea that a cold snake is perfectly 
safe to handle. On the contrary, for some 
reason which I can’t explain, cold seems to 
cause those which are gentle in ordinary and 
well habituated to the hands to become 
vicious and ready to snap; I prove this over 
and over again in the winter when they get 
temporarily chilled in travelling, etc., and it 
has happened to me more than once to get 
bitten while lecturing by serpents which I 
have just been commending as perfectly tame. 
Of course, if a snake is absolutely benumbed 
with cold or half frozen he may be torpid 
and lifeless enough, but I need hardly say 
that mine are never subjected to such a con¬ 
dition as that (unless they are buried for 


PART n. 

hybernation), nor yours either, I should 
hope. Even then, the first thing they are 
likely to do on recovering is to strike. A 
pretended “ snake charmer ” named Drake 
was bitten by a rattlesnake, apparently half 
dead with cold, at Houen in the mid-winter 
of 1827, and died in nine hours. A cold 
snake is no more to be trusted nor more in¬ 
different to intrusion than one which is 
gorged with a meal, though if we believed 
all that the story-books say about the latter 
we might do what we pleased to him. 

So I am going to stow away my pythons 
and boas and mocassins and garters pre¬ 
sently in their warm, comfortable bags as 
easily as if they were huge German sausages 
—I have done it so many hundreds of times 
that I speak confidently on the point. And 
I am going to bag my sibilant cerulean friend 
also, but in a very different way. 

Now, mind, I am telling yon this as an 
illustration of the minor and occasional 
difficulties which beset snake-keeping, not as 
a practice which you should imitate. If 
you are going in for these creatures, you 
must make up your mind to be bitten some¬ 
times. Y’ou will never tame them if you 
resort to gloves or cloths (tongs are cruel as 
well as contemptible), or touch them in any 
way but with your bare hands. And when 
you have once made up your mind for bites, 
it’s astonishing how few you will get. 

A year or two ago I was conducting a 
Natural History Society through the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, and was showing them a 
small but very spiteful South American 
snake in the reptile house. It struck out 
wildly as soon as a hand was introduced 
into its case, though, as commonly happens, 
it was quieter when lifted out and allowed to 
twine at will about my fingers. I asked the 
ladies if any of them would like the some¬ 
what sensational novelty of a snake-bite (the 


thing was non-venomous, of course, and its 
prioUy little rows of t^th would hardly 
mark the skin). They screamed at the 
suggestion at first, and then—as I knew 
they would—they one by one came to the 
conc^psion that they would ** like to be able 
to say that they had done it! ” stipulating, 
however, that I should allow myself to be 
bitten first, that they might see what effect 
it had on me. But that aggravating reptile 
obstinately refused to distend his jaws any 
more, in spite of many fingers passing 
temptingly before his mouth and stroking 
his very nose. 

Coil or fold a serpent together when you 
pick him up, as if he were a piece of rope 
which you wished to carry tidily without 
dragging, and in this way he will feel that 
he is safely supported and be less 
frightened; don’t touch his muzzle, neck, 
nor (especially) his tail. But, as I have 
already said, this present Bacer is an 
exception to all the rules of snakiness. 
Lift him as artistically as yon will, he will 
bite; and not once, as is the case with 
many nervous snakes, but repeatedly, as 
long and as often as he finds human flesh 
within range. Now, I don’t know that I am 
more afraid of a snake-bite than other 
people—I’ve had enough to get used to 
them, at any rate, and when 1 was oat in 
the wilds I used to pounce down on all I saw 
with my naked hands. But the truth is I 
can’f Oj^ard to be bitten just now. In my 
daily work as a medical man a wound or 
scratch, however produced, might be at¬ 
tended with the most serious consequences 
if it happened to get inoculated with any 
unhealthy matter, so I have to keep my 
skin whole if possible. Therefore I proceed 
to bag my Bacer by a simple little dodge of my 
own, which will reduce the chance of his bury¬ 
ing his long carved teeth in me to a minimum. 

[I take 
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I take the bag destined as his receptacle, : 
and put my hand and arm inside it, draw¬ 
ing it well up to my shoulder so that 
my hand (preferably the right) is quite at 
the bottom. Then I watch ^r a favourable 
opportunity, open the door of the cage, and 
with one dash seize him -it must be done 
at the first dash, or you will fail altogether 
—grasping him with the hand which is 
covered by the bag I don’t min<l much 
what part of him I get hold of. but about a 
foot or couple of feet from his head is a 
convenient place -he is between seven 
and eight feet long, and so intensely rapid 
in his movements that if I don’t have him 
the instant the door is opened, he would fly 
at my face like lightning, or slip out and 
give me no end of bother. Suppose now 
that I’ve got him, the hand which holds him 
being insuir the bag, and he. of course, 
being ouLsule. Long before these words 
could be written or spoken or even thought, 
his jaws will be chewing away on whatever 
they happen to encounter, probably the 
swan’s-down and perhaps my shirt sleeve 
inside; 1 do get scrat'hed sometimes, for 
his teeth come right through the stuff, but 
this doesn’t often happen, as the bag hangs 
loose in folds which ** fog” the bite. Next, 

1 turn the bag inside out, right over him ; in 


fact, it falls in that position as I raise him. 
Now, do you see, hf is inside and my hand [ 
is outside- our relative situations are re- 1 
versed. All that now remains to be done is 
to gather the mouth of the bag together, 

* tickle his tail if it hapjwns to be holding on 
to the edge, let go with the right hand, tie 1 
the cord at leisure, and there you are! And I 
there he is, safe and sound. | 

As a matter of detail, 1 turn the bag inside I 
out before commencing the operation, so | 
that it is right side out instead of reversed 
when the Itjicer is inside. Four inches 
below the mouth a piece of strong tape, 
eighteen inches long, is sewn on just at the 
middle of its lengtli, to allow of the ends 
being twisted tightly round and round and 
tied anywhere —a bow will do quite well, but 
the tape must be wound round the gathered- 
up neck of the bag several times as firmly as ' 
you can pull it first, for the quietest snake 
' will burrow his head out through any weak 
spot. And take care that the mouth is 
entirely closed before you tie it, and that no 
plait of it drops below the level of the string 
—a thing more likely to happen than may 
appear probable—otherwise your labour 
will have been all in vain, and worse than 
in vain. There is nothing like bags when 
you have to shift snakes about; I have a lot 
(the end.) 


always ready to hand, clean, dry, and aired. 
Swan’s-down is a good material, soft, pliable, 
warm, washable, and strong enough to hold 
anything, pv^thons, crocodiles, savage 
monitors, or whatever you like. 

Very big snakes may be bagged in the 
same way. You can do pretty much as you 
please with anything up to ten or twelve 
feet, but beyond that size it is quite 
impossible to coerce them in any way, 
or to “ manage ” them single-handed ; they 
may be quiet enough, but they will go just 
where they like, and are too long, strong, and 
heavy to be turned. Nevertheless, I have 
pop])ed serpents of eighteen feet and as 
thick as my thigh into bags with the quick¬ 
ness of a conjuring trick —fierce ones, too, 
possessed of the strength of a dozen of me. 
I throw a rug over such a one first, so that I 
may get near him and be all prepared; turn 
the bag only half inside out if it is too long 
(but a snake of the size I have indicated 
will go comfortably into a big pillow case) ; 
twitch off the rug, and catch him by the 
neck with both hands. He draws back with 
all his might until I touch his tail with my 
foot, when he flips forward into the bag, to 
secure which I slide up one hand behind 
him, then, and not till then, relinquishing 
my hold on the neck with the other. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


LINES ON A LIMAX. 

Fouxdkd ox Fact. 

It w*as a summer’s noonday, 

Tlie morning’s work was done, 

And all the boys, with joyful noise, 

Were playing in the sun. 

(And of all iUs, I ween, the worst 
Is playing with an unslaked thirst!) 

He was a little Minimus 
(They called him “Mi.” for short), 

Who after making twenty runs 
Was at the wicket canght. 

(And e’en the sun, it seemed, was not 
As that same Minimus so hot!) 

He boldly sought the Tuck-Shop 
And there laid down a “ d,” 

And ordered *• ginger beer for one ” 

(For he could nerer see 
That he was called upon to treat 
Each chum he chanced thereby to meet). 

He pushed aside the tumbler. 

“Glass me no gloss !” quoth “Ml.” 

And saying, took a mighty draught 
With bottle held on high. 

Then gasped “Phew 1 Ugh! Oo ! 01 A—Ah !” 
Etcetera—Etcetera. 

Like Julius C., we came, we saw. 

Prone there and lying snug, 

A monstrous and an awful thing— 

A black and creepy SLUG! 

Which having crawled the neck inside. 

Was corked in with the beer—and died ! 

And BO, ye boys, whose ginger beer 
Like nectar seems to taste. 

Think of the great black sing and of 
Its confidence misplaced! 

For “ Mi.” e’er since that day—alas !— 

Has poured his “pop” into a gUut: 

H. a Wauuex-Ekll. 


SANDOW THE SECOND. 

H, Muses formed orfablol to assist the poet’s rhyme. 
Let me claim a little moment of your valuable time. 

For if on your kind assistance I may reckon once 
again, 

I would sing a song of Spriggins in a sympathetic 
strain. 

There wasn’t much remarkable about him on the 
whole. 

But the loftiest ambition had possession of his soul. 

Though his years were few in number, and his height 
but four feet eight. 

He was filled to overfiowing with the yearning to be 
great. 

He was dull enough at lessons, and a muff at cv'ry 
game, 

For he scorned to tread the common paths which 
lead a boy to fame; 

But a brighter path towards it he persistently would 
seek, 

And it led him in directions more surprising ev’ry 
week. 

At first, to be an acrobat he ardently aspired. 

But a very awkward tumble his determination tired. 

Then he turned his thoughts to juggling, but he found 
to his diionay. 

That he couldn’t quite afford to smash a dozen plates 
a day. 

When he ruefully decided this was hopeless after aU, 

His ambition was rekindled by a poster on a wall; 

And be instantly relinquished all attempts at throw¬ 
ing plates. 

And resolved to be a Sandow at the art of lifting 
weights. 

So he practised late and early, and accomplished more 
and more— 

If you chanced to linger near him, he would swing 
you off the floor !— 

(This was not polite exactly, but it’s only fair to say 

That he always let you fall again without the least 
delay). 

But it happened, most unluckily, that yesterday, in 
school. 

His attention was attracted by the writing-master’s 
stool; 

And, the owner being absent, he determined he wo\ild 
try 

Just to lift it up, left-handed, and to raise it shoulder- 
high. 

He crept towards it stealthily, and, drawing back his 
sleeve. 

He seized the leg ferociously, and gave a mighty 
heave, 

And, with marvellous celerity, he raised it from the 
floor. 

And extended it in triumph vUh his hack tovnrds 
the door! 

Then a stiddcn solemn silenee smote his audience 
like a knell. 

And the shadow of the Doctor on the desk before 
him fell; 

With a backward glance of terror he incautiously let 
go. 

And the stool of course descended on the Doctor's 
UtUe toe. 

In the homily that followed, we were told, with 
perfect truth. 

That the Doctor “ never practised such amnsements 
In his youth ; ’’ 

But, as Spriggins now assures us, there is not the 
felightest doubt 

That he must have kept his biceps in development 
without. 

Alfred Ljxdsay. 


THE “NURSES” OP SAINT VALENCE. 

The Sad History of Rawleigh Greex. 

I CAN tell you, faithful reader, in a few imvarni&hed 
verses. 

If tbe Editor will kindly introduce my simple lay, 

How the Prefects of Saint Valence won the curious 
name of “ Nurses," 

Which has graced their noble office from that time 
until to-day. 

Very wise and very knowing came a pupil one 
September, 

New’, yet full of self-assurance, very placid and 
serene; 

One who showed no bashful feeling: yet, as some 
may still remember. 

He was named to suit his nature—aud his name was 
Rawleigh Green. 

Quite devoid of hesitation roamed this hero through 
the College, 

Boring every hapless pupil with his questions cool 
aud free, 

Making many close inquiries in his hasty search for 
knowledge, 

Such as “I say, what is that for?” “How’ is 
this ? " aud “ Who is he f ” 


Then our friend MoCrammer took him—model he of 
pickles youthful— 

And would guide the fearless stranger in a miiri 
respectful style; 

Told him everything he asked for with a visage calm 
aud truthful, 

Intermingling bis tuition w’ith no small amount of 
guile. 

Question : “ What are Prefects ? ” Answer: “ Oh, the 
chaps who have their places 

Fixed, to aid the decent comfort of the pupils who 
are new; 

Help to dress aud w’ash their faces, comb their Lair 
and tie their laces. 

Fasten up their cuffs aud collars, fold their clothes, 
and brush them through.” 

Thus he polished off the fiction of the Prefects so 
compactly. 

That poor Rawleigh, never dreaming of the snare 
his accents hid. 

Raised his eyebrows with a sooruful and contemp- 
tnoos “Ah, exactly— 

That is just the kind of duty that I thought the 
feUows did!” 

In a dormitory council sat the Chiefs the foUowing 
morning. 

Talking football matters over, as they often win 
before, 

When, the sanctity of power In his lofty spirit 
scorning, 

After just a single tap upon the panel of the door— 

Entered Green, with “ Now you Prefects—Well, you 
are a set of beauties. 

Idling here and chatting nonsense, when w’e've got 
no time to lose; 

Go and dress young Brown and Simpson, wash their 
faces—to your duties— 

They are waiting—and you, tall one, will you kindly 
lace my shoes ? ” 

Tall one ! He was Senior Classic, Champion of the 
Field and River, 

Whose astounding feats in cricket had applauding 
crowds amazed; 

And he heard the interruption with a sudden deadly 
shiver, 

But remained in one position, sitting petrified and 
dazed. 

And the others sat as silent—not a single word being 
spoken, 

All dismayed and all astonished—half in fear aud 
half in doubt; 

Trusting not their startled seuees—till the mystic 
spell was broken 

By a rusb of mingled footsteps from tbe corridor 
without. 

What occurred to the insulter? Well, I cannot say 
for certain. 

For if we inquired too closely it would d> ubtle^ 
cause us pain. 

But I feel an inclination to ring down the darkening 
curtain. 

With the simple legend written —He was never seen 
again 

But the 3'omigstcr3 spread the story with most in¬ 
considerate laughter, 

Aud the Prefects’ threats and thunders were alike 
of no avail. 

For the school in strict remembrance called them 
“ Nurses " ever after. 

Which is quite a fit conclusion for my artless little 
tale. 


W. E. CULK. 
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in. HandwritiDg;. 

[Continued from p. 7S>8.] 

.4v«i 31 ro 34 fwari. 

Prl:r$ — Half-ri Guinea eath. 

Editu Swiit, luo, lllgl.bury New Road, x. 

CHAntXH Caiteh Dowkt, •*Halnault," Cliadwcll 
Ueutli, KthL'X, 

(KRTIFICAm. 

Vn'TOR LKopoi.o Rmhdk Chart, Mount Tower, Mount 
Kiuid, MaA:i>o*ii, ilonibuy, lu>lia. 

& 1 RKRT Miltox Williams, 71, Akermau Road, Bilx- 
ton, S.W. 

John CRAwroni*. 31, Raise Street. Saltcoats. N.B. 

D. W. Sliter, BirminKham Strfs.t, Ualenowen. 

Alfukd Hlxtkr, 35, We»t mil Street, Brighton. 

C. W. 0. Val’X, Longflect, Poole, Dorset, 

Thomas GniFEmis, 106, Manor Place, Walworth, s.e. | 
John L, Ivn*, 16, JaokM>Q Road, Holloway, N. | 

B. A. Eldrkp, 15, Lcaaar Arenue, Claidiam Common. 
Emmanuel J. Misakudls, Bible Deiwt, Smyrna. 

Minnie E. Cooki:, Pirton School, Worcester. 

Aura E. Manuers, 13, Park Street, Camden Town, 
K.w. 

U. H. Martlx, Spriugbauk, Los Gatos P. O. Santa 
Clara County. 

L.AxrE Coum>RAL WnxiAM Pitt, Norton Bai racks, 
Woreenter. 

Lena TnoMA!«, «, Isukij, Tokio. 

J. S. Sin^ERLAND, Belmont Estate, Antigua, W.I. | 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

(Fourteexth SintiEs.) 

Pred Eluott, C, Cross Street, Greasbro, Rotherham. 
Fannt E, Acumb, The Villa, Copmanthorpe, near 
York. 

John Lewis, c o Mrs. Earl, Tondu. 

Evkxtn O. Calthuhre, 16, Queen's Gate Place, s.w. 
Ernest Foderinoham, St, I^eonanls Boys' School, 
Baxters Road, St. Michael, Barba4los. 

Frank U. Miller, Southfleet,Gravesend. 

“over-aoe ri.A.-is.'* 

Pii:e- Half-a Guinea. 

R. B. Dug DALE, Strawberry Bank, Blackburn, Lancs. 
CKRTlKICATUi. 

William Kilshaw, 12, Rareustone Rood, Stratford, K. 
Janie Dukfin, Tlie Woodlands, Ueworth. 

John Drinkwater, 9, Liringstoue Place, Maindee, 
Newport, Mon. 

W. T. Catleuoii, Donoington Road, Newbury, Bcrka 
F. B. .\iL\oLD, llambledon, Gudalming. 

John Holet, 19, Rosslyu Terrace, Sunderland. 

Eliza Beva.x, Park House, Herbert Road, Birming- 
liam. 

Ali '•FD W. Musgrove, 4, RaTcnsbournc Villas, Lady- 
wt.L 

The immense number of competitors 
taking part in this subject of Handwriting 
has been very gratifying, although the labour 
involved in adjudicating has been necessarily 


great. In the “ over age ” class were to be 
found writers ranging in age from thirty to 
sixty-five, both sexes being represented. Ap 
regards the areas covered, it may perhaps 
' prove of interest to mention that readers 
I sent in from Panama, Uruguay, India, the 
Netherlands, Japan, Africa, ^th South and 
I West, Barbadoes, California, Buenos Ayres, 
Canada, the United States, Egypt, Turkey, 
etc. Then, honourable places have been won 
in the competition by writers having to con¬ 
tend against such natural difficulties as ** loss 
of right hand,” “ spinal complaint, involving 
I lying on the bock continually;” and the 
I deaf and the dumb, as well as deaf mutes, 

I were among the successful place winners. 
Several failed who should otherwise have 
won certificates, through careless copying, 
bad spelling, &c. One actually wrote, 
** Bless^ is the man that walketh not in the 
council of the Lord.'" On the whole, the 
competition has proved very creditable to 
those taking part in it; and we have no sort 
I of fear of good penmanship failing at 
I present. 


*** The Awards in the remaining subjects 
in this fourteenth scries of Competitions will 
be published almost immediately^ in the early 
numbers of the new volume. 
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Ouriiin SF.tKKn^.—If 30 ur gieht 
i» wmlc 30 U \iiJl not pow tlte 
uii'<it>'al exntniniitioD. and all 
yuur liiljour ^\tll tH> lo!>t. Tba 
only twt is Sni-Uen's type*. 

>vhl<‘h you can gee at most flrst- 
c a»s opticians. 

N. H. M.-See the chapter on Health in ** Outdoor 
Games.*' 

Conn Old On din art.— Cycling will do you no harm If 
you ride properly, that is, sit upright and keep your 
shoulders back. If vou ride M-fth a round back, aiKl 
hend over your machine as so many riders do, you 
u'ill do yourself more liami than good and had better 
flisposc of your good old ordinary, or your safety,fc>r 
t hat matter, as soon us possible. 

Don’t WoHiiy YorR Editor (Stumpoi, Staltos, 
Knock-kne^ and fifty otherfellows).—Th^ are re* 
s(H*ctfullv itiformeil that all their queries hsTe been 
answered again and agaitu They hare only to Tsad 
lja».-k correj^iwndencc. 

Tfeth and tiik Bath (Cldor. of Podium).—!. No, it 
would not. ir-ie Drnt(»-phrcaoline (Calvert’s). It is 
a sweet Hwiitcd toulc fluid, and strengthens the gum* 
while cleaning the teeth. 2 . No, not common »lt. 
Pouthall’s sen-gait, the same with which yon msir 
artidciut salt water for the aquarium. 

Cuitimj Biiing' Toxni'KH to mask Them Bpeae 
I Rough K—It would be rough on the bird. It is not 
judy useless but absolutely barbaroos, aud the boy 
w ho did deserves to be tied to a barrow and flegged. 

Coi.l.iF Dor;.« (Y. Farmer).—!. Most faithfol, tboogfa 
thirty million fools (Carlyle dixit) belierB them 
CD'Ochcrous. 3. No, not if iutending sheep. 

Varioui* (Dare Advert).-Thank* for your good 
opinion of us ami tlmt of your Canadian cousin. We 
will consider what yon say'about fencing and srehery. 
Bub dow'n the liaVd *kln with pumice stone after 
st^'cping the foot in hot water. W'o like to get a good 
honest letter from a manly lu>l like you, so diflereat 
from some we receive. 

Rarbits (Jack Straw).—Have already done so. Read 
back. 

CoNSTir*ATiox AND NervournerpI Hope).—Hope then, 
it is a granil medicine. But don’t go bock to your 
evil ways If yon value life and reason. For the con¬ 
stipation use Frame Fowl flour itorridge, oatmeal, 
fruit in the morning, prunes with dinner, and now 
and then a wtneglasaful of Hunyadi Jsnos water. 
Beware of quacks. The)* ore the roiu of thousamD 
of young fellows every year. 

A Y’orNO Scot (Tigh na Cruach).-Age 19. height « 
feet in stocking-*, chest 87 iuches, biceps 11}. oalf 15. 
weight 11 stone 7 lb. Bravo I Edlnbnrgli. But what 
more would you liave ? (Jet McfJombio Smith’s book 
en Scottish Athletes and go iu for anything except 
whisky and tobacco. 

The EyjuR again (Puer). -No. you won’t lose your 
sight. It is more fnim debility than anything c *«. 
But we re;»eat what w'e said Ijelon*: w-e du not advise 
self-treatment In any affection of the e)e 8 . 

MAoriEK (A girl who likes the “B.O.P.”) - Tlim* are 
lots of your way of thinking, Miss. But they don’t 
nil waiit to t^e magpies from tlie iirst. Ix» you 
climb trees then ? Well, we can forgive you even far 
that, liecause you love the *’ B.O.P.” But do not take 
more than one young magpie just as the feat her* are 
coming, ami feeii on p«i-iueal finste with worms and 
scraps of shrciided raw meat, and now and then a 
drop of water. Feed almost every liour fnim three 
ill the niorniog. 80 there ! That will makeyon rub 
yonr eyes. 

.^.QrARit'V (W. H. Cook).—Tour aquarinra Ims m>t 
l>t?cn pniperly cleanse*!. Bi tter clear it all out and 
wash thoroughly before rc-stockiug. Bead our po)ari 
on the .\quarium. 

Snakes (IT. G, AlrkinV-Almut tvf. each. Mr. Hope, 
Nntum ist. Croydon- Better buy than catch them. 
You might catch a tartar. 

The Hair, ScL'RK (Several Inquirers).— Wash once a 
month U'ing a little (Jalifomlan l»orax In water, and 
the j'olk of a new-laid egg. Dissolve an ounce of tlie 
same borax powdereil. and Iialf an ounce of camplior. 
in a quart of belling water. Bottle when cooL 
Apply with sponge, and well brush hair afterwapoa 


Thales.— Yes, if the secondary wire was long enough, : 
but it wouM not b*'- so satiRtiictory as to use a strong 
buttery direct. How large the coil must be is diffi¬ 
cult to judge, as much de(iends on the buttery. If 
you intend to make one, we should say double the 
proportions given iu the articles iu May Jiart 1889. 

“laisH Bov.”—Toucan attach a “governor” to the 
windmill by arranging a strong spring to the fans, 
so that tbey should open and close according to the 
strengthof the wind ; but it is not worth the trouble, 
ns you cannot get any windmill ]ierfectly regular 
ill Us action owing to the wind slacking up too much 
to clrlve it coti-daiitly, and a governor for such pur¬ 
poses as kuife-cleauing, etc.. Is quite unnecessary. 

Bkiitram.— 1. In the Westminster clock the figures 
are two feet long and the iqiace bet ween each minute 
is exactly a square foot. The pendulum is 14 ft. 5 In. 
long, and weighs 685 Ib. The height from the centre 
of the dial bi the ground i.s 180 ft. 3. Big Ben was 
so called after Sir BenjAmin Hall, who was First 
Commissioner of Works nt the time it was oast. The 
bell now in u^e i.s really Big Bcu II.. Big Beu L 
having been cracked wh^ experimenting. 

Bhkl'MATism and the Sea (Excited).- .\s a i^enger 
the sea might do good, as an aiipreiitice it would 
mean a sailor's grave. Stay at home. You may get 
over it and then go to sea 

Bnd Hands (C. M. B.).—You don't tell us enough. 

Hi;\HTCnMri~\i.VT (Jimmy).—Y'ou see a doctor 

whether you like It or not. Go to dwivcnwiry if you 
cannot uffoDl the services of a regular medical man. 
We cannot adrise self-treatment of scrloiiR ailments. 

.Sea Birds (Crux).—No, more likely rain drops. Green 
paint off (-). Tnn>ciitlne, 

O. V. Stdzinoer.—T he points of the conipo-ssat which 
the sun rises and sets on the lotigi^st day de|ieud on 
the latitude of the place. It rises and f^ts due 
and west only nt the e<iainoxe 3 in March and Sep¬ 
tember. On the longest day in the northeni lieoii- 
spbere it rises and set-s north of c-ist and north of 
west; on the shortest ilay it rises and sids south of 
east and south of west. 


F. P. Berry.— There is no piuwcr on a man-o'-war,and 
ronsequcutly there is no purser’s clerk. 

H. G. TiioMrsoN.—The one to whom you would give 
precetlence is the one to whom you should introduce 
tlic other ; hence you introduce the gentleman to the 
laily. the friend of the family to the visitor, the 
captain to the admiral, etc., etc. 

A Fitter should havechosen a fitter subject. We liave 
alreadv doue the stationary engine, as he will find 
when he purcliasv.s “ Indoor Games.'* 

A Reader or “B.O.P."—If you are going to put the 
map in a frame, you should make a *treU'her first to 
fit the frame, and tack your linen on the streu’her 
much ns if it were canvas and you were going to 
paiut on it. 

SELK-lNdTRUCTOR.-Why Dot wtRo to Hopwooil Si 
Crew, New Boud Street, London, and get their 
shilling Tutor for the flute. It will tench vou all 
the music you want to start with. Any Piaiioforte 
Tutor will show you the names of the notes on the 
staff aud their value in time. 

Emigrant.— For emigrants to Au.stmila the clothing 
required, as given Iu the official lis^t. is two pairs of 
boots, one strong suit, two |«ilrs of white or light 
twtnd trousers, and one jacket of similar cool 
mAterlnl, one c'oth cap. ami one brood-brimmed 
straw hat, one pair of slippers or i^uviis Rhoes, one 
overcoat, and six articles of each kind of under- 
clothing. If you go by sailing ship you mu.st have 
more warm clothing. 

E. P. B.—It would seem to be riarke's table of the 
moon rhauges. He says that if tlie moon becomes 
new or full l>etwt'cii noon and 2 I’.m., there w’i'l bo 
much rain in summer, anti siiuw aud rain in winter; 
if between S I'.M. and 4 p.m., the we-ither will l>e 
changeable in summer, aud fair and mild in winter ; 
if lietween 4 p.m. and 6 p.m., it will be fine; If 
between 6 P.M. an>l 8 p.m.. it w ill be rainy if the wind 
is not north-wi«t, when it will lie fair and frosty ; if 
tK'twmi 10 P.M. aud 2 A.M.. it will b»‘ fine, and so on. 
You will find the full table in Whitaker's Aliuuuac 
for 1892. 


H. IlCRT.— Then* I* a Cliurch of England Emigration 
Niciety in Victoria Street, Weatmluster, which 
might perhaps be of a-u^istance to you. 

K. H. J.—*• Outdoor Games ” can be obtaino*! In book 
form. 2. Tliere are articles on eh.'Ctricjty iu “ Indoor 
Games." 8 . Get Thompson’s “Elementary Ix^sons 
ill Klectricity and Msguetism.*’ It is published by 
Macmillan. 


Dockyard.—D ockyard apprentices have to pas* an 
evamination, pnnicnlar-i of which i*ao be obtaiiuMl 
from the Sivretary, Civil Service Cotnmi.<u*ioii, West¬ 
minster. s.w. 

Stammering. —These are only “quack *’ books. L*-arn 
a foreign language, and, in English, rend aloml a 
good deal of poetry, giving full force to the terminal 
consoDonta 


C. M. Evav.s.—T he fldpesc am- 
/ bassoilor woiihl prolmbly give 

you the iiifiirniiitiiin if you were 
to write to him. The emlaissy 
Is at 4'J, Portland Place, w. 

^ B. M.—AU the papers for examin¬ 
ations under Government, tnill- 
tary, naval, or civil, are obtain¬ 
able from the Secretary of the 
Civil fscrvice Commission; but 
you cun if \ou like, in your case, 
apply direct to tlie Hors*- 
G uards. 

C. M. M. —The Htam(Hi arc of no (larticular 
value. You cun ro-lcon tliem ii|i at a 
Ikeniiy each ; if you have a nsl 13 Kr. 
B.ivaria of 1851, it is worth u Bhiliiug. 

F. J. N., and Black and white illustra¬ 
tions for l>M(ks are mostly drawn in 
I’ayne’a gre)i’; but you can try a mixture 
of Indian ink and indigo, if yon like, 
though if the sketch is to lie photo- 
graplusi, it Is as well to liavc as little 
blue as poK.sible iu it. Any vcllow in 
t be pigment w ill come out blacker in the 
photograph. 

Id von AMUR.—Vou can get PortlaiPl 
cement from the nearest builder’K yard, 
or from thedeiiot at tlie ueufesl railway 
wtatiou or wharf. 


PirTOH.— All .s<’cncry i.s |tainte<! in distem- 
I«T ; anil you lay on the (.olour iv» if it 
were wlutewaslu You buy the colours 
in [lowdcr nt the oiltimn's, and you mix 
tliem with water aud size. 









Price One Penny. 
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Now or Never! 


AllCIIIE 
McKenzie : 
THE YOUNG 
NOR’- 
M'ESTER. 

By J. Macdonald 
Oxley, 

Author fff “ I'p Among the 
Ice-Floe*^' “ The Chore-lioy of 
Camp Kippeiraf etc., etc. 

CHAPTER XVIII.— 

ARCHIE REALISES 
HIS DESIRES. 

P AUSING for an 

instant only to 
give Archie a fervent 
embrace, Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie at once took 
the control of affairs. 

“ Lay down your 
g^iins! ” he com¬ 
manded, and with 
sullen reluctance the 
Hudson Bays com¬ 
plied. 

“ Put your knives 
and hatchets ^^nth 
them,” was the next 
order. This too was 
done. 

“ Now then, sit right 
down where you are; 
and 2/of(,” timiing to 
his own men, “ take 
charge of them, and 
put a bullet into the 
first man that makes 
a move.” 

The Hudson Bays 
did as they w’ere bid, 
and, seating them¬ 
selves in a little group, 
were surrounded by 
the Nor’-Westers, not 
one of whom W'ould 
have hesitated a mo¬ 
ment to carry out the 
factor’s insmictions to 
the letter. 

Then did Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie feel free to 
indulge his joy, and 
bidding Akaitchko 
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keep wood npon the fire, he drew Archie 
to him, and sat down to hear the story of 
his rescue. Beyond all expression was 
the delight of father and son at their 
happy reunion. They forgot everything 
else as they recounted to one another the 
details of their different experiences, and 
nearly an hour paased in this way before the 
factor had thought for other matters. It 
Was not until Akaitchko, growing impatient, 
pointed to McDougal’s body and asked, 

*' What do with this ? C&che it ? ’* that 
Mr. McKenzie, feeling half ashamed of 
himself, got up and went over to the 
body. 

** Poor wretch 1 ’* he said gently. “ The 
death he would have inflicted upon others 
has oome to himself. May God have 
mercy on his soul I We cannot give him 
a decent Christian burial here, although 
he should have it if it could be done. We 
can only c&che his body. Here, my good 
men, a couple of you carry it away a Uttle 
and cover it with a buffalo skin, and in 
the morning we will put it out of si^ht.** 

There was not much sleep for either 
Hudson Bays or Nor’-Westers that night. 
The fire was kept in full blast, and all ^ 
gathered near it to await the coming of 
day. Mr. McKenzie expressed his gratis 
tude to each member of the rescuing party 
in turn, and promised them the best 
rewards in his power to bestow. They 
had, he assured them, placed him under 
tm obligation he could never adequately 
repay, and would certainly never forget. 

So soon as day broke, preparations were 
made for the return. The body of 
McDougal was buried beneath a pile of 
stones that would defy even a carcajou. 
His men, having first been deprived of all 
(heir guns but one, were ordered to con¬ 
tinue on southward, and never to show 
their faces at Lake Athabasca again if 
they valued their lives; and then, with 
glad hearts and joyous songs, the Nor’- 
Westers turned their faces to the North. 

The canoes were foimd as they had left 
them, and taking up the paddles the party 
swept swiftly down stream, with nothing 
to break their course imtil they reached 
the Lake Athabasca. So diligently did 
they press onward that early in the after¬ 
noon of the second day they were upon 
the bosom of the Lake, and, ere the night 
fell, singing one of their gayest cJumsonSt 
they marched through the gate of Fort 
Chipewj’an, to be welcomed with shouts 
of delight, and blinding tears of joy, firom 
the men and women who had grown 
hag^d with harrowing anxiety and 
waiting. 

The colour soon came back to Mrs. 
McKenzie's cheeks, and Bose-Marie's 
merry song trilled through the factor’s 
house all the more brightly because of its 
silence during the days of agonising un¬ 
certainty. 

“ And now, father,” said Archie, with 
confident smile, as the four were talking 
together late into the night, too happy to 
think of their beds, “ there’s nothing to 
prevent us going to Montreal, is there ? 
McDougal will never trouble us again, 
and it’s not likely any of his ruffians will 
care to come back. The way is as clear 
as you could wish, isn’t it ? " 

** It certainly is, so far as going to Fort 
William is concerned, laddie,” answered 
the factor. ” But as to Montreal, that will 
depend upon how I can arrange at Fort 
William. If the head partners are agree¬ 


able to giving mo long enough leave I’ll be 
right glad to go on to Montreal. But it’s 
for them to say, not for me. I’m only a 
servant, you know.* 

“But, Donald,’* interposed Mrs. Mc¬ 
Kenzie, “ you expect them to make you 
a partner next summer, don’t you ? ” 

“ I have very good hopes of it, Virginie,” 
replied the factor. “ But I woiild not like 
to set my heazt too strongly upon it, 
dear. 

* The best laM acAiemes of mlOe and men 
Gang aft agl^,” 

as Bobbie Bums says so truly. However, 
we’ll leave it all in the hands of Providence. 
I’ve always tried to do the best I could 
for the Company, as the Montreal part¬ 
ners know well. I much doubt if any 
other post has sent in as many packs of 
good tors during the last twenty years as 
Chipewyan, so let us hope everything will 
turn out as we wish.” 

A few days after the triumphant return 
of the rescued factor, the long-looked-for 
Mr. Wentzel mEkde his appearance, just in 
time to escape the frost, which the very 
day of his arrival set in with such severity 
that within twenty-four hours M?,7elling 
by canoe was rendered impossible. A 
succession of provoking mishaps had 
delayed him beyond all his calculations; 
but happily, by dint of dogged persist¬ 
ence and untiring ingenuity, he had oome 
through with a very slight loss of stores, 
and had brought in a supply of flour, 
tea, tobacco, ammunition, goods, and some 
few luxuries, including a fine package of 
books, that made glad the factor’s heart; 
and, as the storehouses were already full 
to overflowing with fish, pemmican, and 
dried meat, ensured a winter of plenty and 
comfort. 

Just such a winter did it turn out to 
be. Not an unpleasant event occurred to 
mar its peaceful monotony. Mr. McKen¬ 
zie was too magnanimous to take any 
notice of McGillvray’s refusal to go to his 
relief. In his joy at the happy issue of 
events he could not only forgive, but for¬ 
get, and the fEunt-hearted clerk foimd no 
difference in his manner towards him. 

When the snow lay thick upon the 
ground Archie and Sautloulai resumed 
their trapping operations with great 
vigour. They needed no protector now, 
but went out on their own responsibility, 
and after catching many a mink and 
marten, were lift^ into the seventh 
heaven of proud delight by securing a 
splendid black bear, which, getting l^th 
its forepaws into a large trap set for a 
wolverine, proved an easy victim to their 
bullets. By the coming of spring they 
had a really fine stock of furs, which the 
factor took over at the best rates he could 
grant. 

Mrs. McKenzie and Bose-Marie weie 
no less busy during the long winter 
months, but in a different way. Among 
the packages brought up by Mr. Wentzel 
was a bale containing cloths of linen and 
wool, which their deft fingers were to 
fashion into garments that would make 
the wife and daughter of the factor of 
Fort Chipewyan not ashamed to face the 
gathering at Fort William. Virginie had 
little knowledge of the fashions, but she 
had no slight skill with the needle and 
scissors, and knew how to give full sway 
to her inherited fancy for the picturesque 
and striking in costume. Both Mr. Mc¬ 
Kenzie and Archie took a deep interest in 


these preparations, and heartily applauded 
her clever handiwork. 

And so the winter w'ent by, and spring 
come to warm and waken nature into life 
after her long sleep beneath her snowy 
counterpane. The factor had promised 
that as soon as travelling could be done 
in comfort he would set out. With 
almost feverish impatience Archie w*atched 
the time approach. Happily for him the 
season was an unusually early one, and 
by the end of May the spring floods had 
sufficiently subsided to render travelling 
practicable. Accordingly preparations 
for the long journey southward were 
hurried forwEurd, tmd on the first day of 
June everything was ready for the start. 
The party consisted of twenty men, in¬ 
cluding all hands, and the two ladies. 
They took five of the best canoes, and 
abundant supplies of everything necessary. 
Akaitchko and Sautloulai were to accom- 
psmy them as far as the Bed Fiver. Mr. 
Wentzel would remain in charge of the 
Fort, with Stewart and McGill\Tay as his 
lieutenants. 

There is not time to detail the incidents 
of the man^ weeks’ journey, by sluggish 
river, roanng rapid, and placid lake, to 
far Fort William, on the eastern shore of 
peerless Lake Superior. To the factor 
and his family it was a time of rare 
enjoyment. Never before had they gone 
travelling with him in this fashion, and 
they appreciated the novelty of the situa¬ 
tion with the keenest relish, while he, on 
his part, laughed at himself as he recog¬ 
nised how much his feelings were like 
those of a schoolboy just beginning the 
long vacation. He felt hardly less youth¬ 
ful and buoyant of spirit than Arcliie, and 
while the little fleet of canoes paddled and 
portaged its way southward he took good 
care that his companions should miss 
none of the beauties and man els of the 
route. 

Their course lay through the Athabasoo 
and Clearwater Fivers to Methye Lake; 
thence across Lake Des Boeufs and Lake 
La Crosse and by sundry small streams 
to the noble Saskatchewan, wliich led 
them into big Lake Winnipeg, along 
whoso western shores they coasted to the 
southern end, and thus reached the Bed 
Fiver. Here Akaitchko and Sautloulai 
parted company with them, manifestly 
much against their inclination, and Archio 
did his best to comfort his fond, faithful 
companion by promising to send him 
handsome gifts from Fort William, while 
the factor assured Akaitchko that be 
would make special mention of him to 
the chief partners, and ensure him duo 
reward for his great services. 

Aiter a few days’ halt at Bed Fiver, 
where the North-West Company had an 
important post called Fort Gibraltar, the 
party proceeded on through the Lake of 
the Woods, and their connecting streams, 
until they came out upon the winding 
Kaministiquia, whose current helped them 
on to Fort William. 

It was with mingled feelings of diffi¬ 
dence and pride that Mr. McKenzie pre¬ 
sented himself at this famous mustering- 
place. As the factor of one of the most 
important and profitable posts belonging 
to the Company he was entitled to special 
recognition. Nevertheless, his long seclu¬ 
sion from any other society than that M 
Fort Chipewyan had naturally enough 
tended to develop a certain sense of shy 




constraint, was rather incn ri'iotl 

than iliininisluHl bv the presence of liis 
wife anii children, for whom he was ex- 
ceedinj^dy anxious that they slionld not 
only n ceive, but create the most favour¬ 
able impression possible. 

In these feelings Mrs. McKen/ie to 
some extent shared, but Archie and liose- 
Mario were blessedly unconscious of any¬ 
thin'' of the kind, and they looked about 
them with wide-open eyes of wonder and 
deli^dit. 

Fort William w'as then at tho zenith of 
its ^'reatness, and formed quite a consider¬ 
able vilhq^. Its centre of interest was 
an immense wooden structure, containing 
tho fp'and banqueting hall, the council 
chamber, and other rooms, fitted up with 
a certain sort of rude splendour, and 
adorned with Indian -weapons and trophies 
of the fur trade. Here were assembled 
for purposes of consultation the chief part¬ 
ners from Montreal, men of imposing pre¬ 
sence and luxurious ways—in tho eyes of 
the voyageurs and half-breeds the most 
important personages in the world—and 
the subordinate partners from their posts 
in the interior, with forms and ftveos show¬ 
ing the effects of toil and privation during 
summer heat and winter cold. 

Intense!}’ curious and interested the two 
young people w’ent about together, miss¬ 
ing nothing that was worth seeing, and 
forming their own opinions concerning 
the McTavishes, the Frobishers, and tho 
other grandees from W’onderful ^[ontreal. 
These gentlemen had come to the annual 
meeting in great state, voyaging in huge 
canoes lined with furs, propelled by a 
score of stalwart patldlers, and freighted 
with abundant stores of costly wines and 
cixilised delicacies for the sumptuous ban¬ 
quets that were no less essential a feature 
of the gathering than the councils. 

Archie was deeply impressed by the 
stately dignity of tho Montreal partners, 
yet there was not one of them—and 
ill this opinion Rose-Mario heartily con- I 
curred—who seemed to him one whit more 
noble of presence, or worthy of respect, 
than his ow n father, and his young heart 
swelled with filial pride as he noticed tho 
consideration the factor received at their 
hands. 

As a matter of fact Mr. McKenzie occu¬ 
pied a position of peculiar interest and 
importance. Miles McDongal’s designs 
had not been hidden from the Nor’-Wes- 
ters, and every effort had been made to 
nip them in the bud; but the cunning ras- I 
cal having over-i'eached his opponents, 
they were fain to await with lively anxiety 
the result of his expedition. So far but 
little more than that he hatl miserably 
failed, and lost his own life into the bar¬ 
gain, w'as generally known, and at the 
very first of the council meetings his in¬ 
tended victim was called upon to relate 
the whoje story. 

When the factor told, in simple but 
graphic language, how he had been en¬ 
trapped, and how bravely he had been 
rescued, the staid and solemn assemblage 
broke out into a hearty round of applause. 

“ McKenzie,” burst out Mr. McTavish, 
from the head of the table, “ that boy of 
yours must be a lad of rare spirit. You 
must bring him in and let us see him. He 
certainly deserves the thanks of the Com¬ 
pany, and he shall have them, and more 
too.” 

** Hear I hear! ” shouted the others. 
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“ Bring in your boy, McKenzie, and in- | 
trotluce liim to us.” 

Only too glad to comply, the factor 
hurried out to seek his son. But, as it 
happened, Archie had that morning gone 
some distance away in a canoe, and being 
unable to find him, the father promised to 
have him at the next meeting. So when ' 
he returned he informed him of the honour ' 
awaiting him, and told him he must be i 
on hand the following morning to be pre¬ 
sented to the council. j 

It was a bit of the good fortune which 
had attended Archie through life that he 
should make the acquaintance of the great i 
! Mr. McTavish in quite an unexpected | 
way, without a fonnal introduction. Tho : 
annual rendezvous had one feature which 
W’as not at all creditable, even if character¬ 
istic of those hard-drinking days. W ine 
and brandy fiow’ed without stint, and as , 

I a consequence it w’as frequently a matter j 
, of some difficulty to find a sober man. The 
' voyagntrs and bois-hruIccH made up for 
their long months of enforced abstinence by 
gross indulgence, and quarrels and com- i 
bats were of constant occurrence. I 

I Early on the morning in question, t 
! Archie, in company with Rose-Marie, | 

I liati gone dow’n to the river-side, some J 
distance from the buildings, w’hen his 
attention was attracted by the sound of ! 

I two voices, one cursing, the other en- I 
treating, in half-breed Hastening I 

to the spot he found a drunken voyageur ' 
belabouring a boy about Sautloulai’s size, ' 
who was evidently in mortal terror. 
Archie’s anger was at once aroused, and ' 
he shouted out in commanding tones, j 

“ Stop that, you cowardly brute; leave ■ 
the boy alone ! ” ! 

The voyageur paid no heed, but con- ! 
tinned his blows. Archie’s indignation ^ 
got to w’hite heat. i 

“ Then I’ll make j’ou stop,” he cried, and I 
nishing upon the man he caught him by i 
the collar, and swung him away from his ! 
victim, who seized the opportunity to 
spring to liis feet and make his escape. 

Furious at this interference, the voyageur i 
now turned upon Archie, and being a j 
powerful, active man, and frenzied with ' 
drink, it certainly would have gone hard 
with the boy had not a gentleman sud- I 
denly appeared upon the scene, and, w'ith | 
one well-aimed blow of a stout walking- i 
stick, felled the half-breed to the ground, i 
where he lay stimned and motionless. ^ 

“ That W’as a crack in good time, wasn’t 
it, my lad ? ” said the new comer, puffing 
a little from his sudden exertion. What ^ 
W’as the rascal about ? You w'ere no 
match for him.” 

Archie at once recognised in his friend I 
in need no other than Mr. McTavish, 
who had been enjoying an early constitu¬ 
tional when he so opportunely chanced 
upon the unequal encounter. 

” Why, he was pounding a poor little 
fellow, and I made him stop,” he 
answ'ered respectfully. 

“That’s right, my son; that’s right,” 
said Mr. McTavish, smiling. “ Never 
refuse help to those who are in trouble. 
Y’ou may need it badly enough yourself 
some day.” 

“ I did need it pretty badly just now, 
sir,” said Archie, writh a grateful look. 

“ If you hadn’t come along when you 
did I should have got a good licking, for 
certain.” 

“I’mafr^d you would, my son,” re- 
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pponded Mr. McTavish, evidently xvell 
pliiiscMl at his own part in the matter, 
ami appreciating Arciiie’s indirect praise. 
“ But may I a.sk your name ? I do not 
remember having seen you before.” 

“ My name is Archie McKenzie, sir,” 
replied .Archie, feeling entirely at his ease 
with this genial old gentleman. 

“ What ? ” qnerie<l Mr. McTavish. “ Is 
your father factor at Cliipewyan ? ” 

“ Yes, sir,” answ’ered Archie. “ His name 
is Donald McKenzie, and this is my sister 
Rose,” slipping his hand through the arm 
of Rose-Marie, w’lio had come shyly up, 
still trembling from the fright the fracas 
had given her. 

“ Dear mo ! ” exclaimed Mr. McTavish. 
“ How odd I AVhy, we were all talking 
about you yesterday at the Council, and 
your father promised to bring you in and 
show you to us this very morning. No 
wonder he’s so proud of you, any man 
might be proud of such a boy.” And as 
he spoke these last words his voice fell 
away into a sigh, for he had no son to in¬ 
herit his honoured name and abimdant 
wealth, and it was the one cloud upon his 
career of otherwise unshadowed prosperity. 
Then, brightening up, he added : 

“ But come along. It’s nearly time 
for the Council. I am going to have the 
pleasure of introducing you to my partners 
myself.” 

Thus it came about that Archie ap¬ 
peared before the awe-inspiring Council 
under the wing of its most important 
member, and was given a reception that 
bewildered him so that he completely 
lost the use of his tongue, and could only 
blush his acknowledgments. 

Henceforth Mr. McTavish took a deep 
interest in Archie. He had him much 
in his company, and drew out from him 
all the dearly cherished thoughts and 
plans that he had conceived concerning 
his own future. Brought up as Archie 
had been, far aw'ay from the cramping, 
conventionalising inHuences of city life, 
and yet not lacking in any of the attributes 
of sturdy self-reliant manhood, the keen, 
kindly old magnate foimd him peculiarly 
attractive, and resolved to bring about 
the fulfilment of his fondest desires. 

It W’as as much due to his son as to his 
own deserts that Mr. McKenzie found 
the way open for him to obtain a year’s 
leave of absence and proceed to Montreal. 
And Mr. McTavish had Archie in his 
mind no less than the worthy factor w’hen 
he secured for the latter the goal of his 
highest ambition, by having him admitted 
into the Company as a partner. 

To Montreal the McKenzies went, in 
company writh the returning partners, and 
Archie wondered, as wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed he gazed about him, if there 
could be a grander city in the world. But 
there were greater marvels than Montreal 
in store for him. Early in the autumn 
Mr. McTavish invited him to accompany 
him on a visit to New York, and 
when he beheld this great city, and 
pushed his way through her crowded 
streets, he was quite convinced that the 
world had nothing more astonishing to 
show him. He had a wonderful fortnight 
there, and returned loaded with presents 
for his parents and Rose, and overflowing 
with what his eyes had seen and ears had 
heard in the American capital. 

Not long after this Mr. McTavish made 
a proposid which gave the factor grave 
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concern, for it was nothing less than that 
he should be permitted to adopt Archie as 
his own son. The offer was so brilliant 
and enticing that Mr. McKenzie would not 
take upon himself the whole responsibility 
of refusing it, and accordingly laid it be¬ 
fore Archie. But Archie did not hesitate 
for a moment. 

*• No, father,” he answered decidedly. 
“I will never be any other man’s son 
than yours. I love Mr. McTavish, and 
thank him very much for the honour lie 
has paid me; but Archie McKenzie I 
am, and Archie McKenzie I’ll stay as 
long as I am alive.” 


I “ God bless you, my darling boy I ” ex- 
I claimed the factor, the tears running down 
I his cheeks. “ You’ve spokeii just as I 
I prayed you would. No, no, not even Mr. 

McTavish, with all his wealth and power, 

I can have you. We’ll stand by one another 
I until the end.” 

Although deeply disappointed at this 
decision, Mr. McTavish was too sound of 
heart to take umbrage. On the contrary', 
he thought all the more of his young ^^ro- 
ft'yt*, and intimated clearly that by declin¬ 
ing to become his heir he iiad not forfeited 
his rej^Mi’d, or brought to an end his good 
intentions concerning him. 


(THE END.) 


On his return to the North West, Arcliie 
entered the service of the Company as an 
apprentice, and by dint of faithful perform¬ 
ance of duty, combined with the continued 
interest and influence of Mr. McTa\dsh, 
rose rapidly in rank until, in early man¬ 
hood, he was in command of an important 
post, and ere he retired to spend an easy 
and honourable old age at Montreal had 
reached the highest position of all—to 
wit, that of the Chief Factor at Red 
River. But it w'ould take another 
volume to relate how all this came 
about, and it cannot therefore be set 
down here. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 

OCTOBEB. 


I.—In Garden, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Babbitry, and Kennel. 

By Gordon Stables, c.al, m.d., r.n. 

GAKDiMNrr IK OrToiu ii.-This month r,ii(> of the 
boKt. of iill the vi'iir iu \\ hioh to tnlo}»t tlio fancy of 
You liavc a wliolo montli to layout your 
pliims mill make your arraiiKi-un nts, but of coui>c you 
necil not Ihj idle all that time. If you haven't a piinloii 
to lx;tin with, you minr itct a bit of Ground, and first 
making your plans mi I'cijin putting down 

the wiilk.'j. Most careful measurements are nccdiHl. 
Nothing looks worse than a lop-si'le<l garden. The 
wiilks have to l>e dug out, then rubble and rubbi-li 
laid in as a foundation, le.-s coarse .stull above that, 
and over all, the nice yellow gravel. But this last is 
not put down till the garden is finished and plantcl. 
Build a bit of a summer-Iiousc at one corner, and iie.vt 
month ])lant roses to trail up over it. houev>ni’kle, etc. 
Any old wixkI will do for this, because the biu-hes will 
soou hide it. 

If you have the chiMvsiiig of the site have a soutli or 
soiiTh-west asiKftjt, witli sln ltetof some kind from the 
north and east. If 3 'ou have no hedge, a niav or privet 
hdlge .soon grow.s up. But nieauw Iiile Imild a rustic 
fenoc against the eold “aii ts." Staves of old barrels 
do very well for this work, aial baiTels cau l)e bouedit 
oli'e.p, Imuu’<iiately after the m alk.s are put down, get 
the eilging or Iwrder in alongside them. Box is very 
neat and pretty, though ajit t<) get soppy, .s<,n jiink is 
lovely, gr;is.s is nice, but entails a deal of work. Best of 
all are tiles, or old brieks would do. All round the 
erlgitig must be a liroaii border for ol 1-fashioiiod 
flower.s, with nice terry bushes anil ro-e bu-slies 

alternating. The interiitr of the garden is re.-erved for 
your vegetable IkxIs. And if neatly arratigi 1 Seoteli 
style—tliey look veiT mvlliiiu ind<^sl. As imieh care 
ami tUlin**s.s are requin d to make these vegt-rable Ih^Is 
look nic<; a.syou liavcto .It'vme even bi th»> tii.wi r-b.-ls 
ami lx)r lens. They should be all the same wiili lt, with 
oiie-fotit wide pretty walk.- bet ■veeii, and .as .smooth as a 
bill.ard table. War uixtn wee is must l>e your motto 
if you take nj) gardening a-a liobby, and it really is 
tin; most re.stful and delightful of ail hobbie.s, lor girls 
as \\ ell as lK>ys. 

Toe tools you can't do wirlin t* nr.-, 1. .Vdiguiint fork, 
price Is. H,f. ; 2. A gool si.ade. lb. (Irf. ; 3. (hiT-l. n rake, 
about y</. ; 4. Dutch lioo. tt.'. ; 5. Wat. ring |M.t. gal- 
vaiuscl, 2.t. 2ti. Ifyon take goo 1 can; (.fyoiir tool- t In-y 
will lii.st li long lime ; if y.ni l.-ave tli.un or.r in the wet 
tliey won’t. Aatou garden l:m youl•aM^-;lsily inak.t-one. 

As to plants and shrub-you i-an buy them a.s well 
through tlic “ Exeiiange mil Mart" as anywhere if 
you know with whom you are dealimg. 

1 hoix; to continue tiii.- snhiect next month mid give 
u.sefnl hint.s uliout ])lanting, etc. 

Tliose who arc already in the swim as gardeners 
must «'e to the harvesting of their crops this month. 
Transplant endive, lettuce, an.i greens from your sefxl 
beihs Ui stand the winter. They m.ay do well yet if the 
oomiiig winter i.s not extra rigofou-s. Make fresh 
rhubarb bed.s. Don’t forget the luauore. Goixl short 
rijic stuff. Earth up celery. Leave juirsnips down; 
they are sweeter from the frost. Tidy everywhere and 
keep the hoe going. Buru all rubbish that you can't 
make manure of. 

Plant sjiring flowers now. Y'on want them to get a 
good hold of the ground before the winter comes, 

Thk POI'LTIIY Rl'K.—T have no doubt that, after all 
I have told you, you have q ii'e preiwrci for winter. 
With fancy’s eye 1 tan .secyor.r uicely arranged jK^ultry 


j farm. T note rhar your fo\vl-hou.sc i.s a pretty rough 
! one, ail"! nor too big. f don’t mind tliat, Ix'causo I .^eo 
I yon have tarn.d it ontsidi?, and that the felt roof is also 
i well rarr.d and .-aud'-d. Also you have neatly linie- 
j wa.slK-d the in-ide ami scnii»e<i the perches and the 
hen liidd.-r. Y.iur tloor also is clmuj, no bad smells from 
I that. Monovt-r. the .'i.lesof the nests are not under 
the perehos and thev also aj-e tidy, and what nice white 
straw you have iu t he iie-ts. The dust bath is proteettsl 
from tl.e rain, dry and suiijts't to sunshine. The water 
j dish i.s in a corner w here it won’t bo trampled on, and 
I there is plenty of gravel and green stuff in the run. 

I Been weiiding too ; five hems and a wincy ra-scal of a 
coi’k, and all look blithe and hapiry. Well, I’ll go. I 
I can’t tell you more than you seem to know, (jlootl day, 
ami may you have inauy a creamy egg. 

' The Pioko.v Ldi t.—I hoj)© I ilon’t intrude, Mr. 
PiL'ei:m-faie-: -r. Been to have a I<x)k at the ixmltry 
next door ami tlioi.ght I'd give you a glance. Well.you 
j have been haviinr a go-in too, 1 see. Y'ou must weeil a 
little more thoin.'h. Loin for pigtxin pie, I sw; you 
I have limewa-hed find made everything pretty tidy. 

, But wlmt is that heap there? Why, it is hardemxl 
I droppings. (..it t!iat .s<‘rai)ed away at once, sir. Tlien 
j .scrub mid s.’..\ir v.i'Ii sand, and then disinfe-ct and dry. 

Damp ami lilfii ai.„-tl.i- great dis<.*a.se-producers in the 
I l'ig(.ijnrv. Tlu-re I I’ll forgive yon Ijecause I note that 
I the hoppers ar.; w.-ll filled with good clean grain, and 
I that you s.-o to them over-niglit, wi-ll knowing that the 
pige-sm can show you an example in earU* rising, and 
I hates to wait all tlie utorning without his bretikfaxt. 

I Y’ou have done tiie repairs too I notice, llather 
I roughly, 1. it wall. Now you may retain just the birds 
! you intend to bre.-l inmi next year. Am ttvoir. 

I The .Vvi.vnv.- .\.ml so. Mhs-i, I hear that your canary 
i won’t .-iug. They -ay that " a birdie who can sing and 
i won’t sing. ou. lit to 1.-.' made to sing.” But I guess 

I your birdie ilnesn’t .-ing betniuse he can’t. No, he 

I ha-sn’t got fustlima. He is t<.o fat tliough. The troth 
j is, a.s you yoiir>eIf know, Ali.s.s, you have been giving 
liim daintie-, ju-t becau-e he looked cheeky and said 
I lV)o-eet so prerr ily, ami several days you neglected to 
i give him liis morsel of iresh green IockI wiiich i.s so 
I iiece-sarv t.i hi - Mood pure, and, be.side-s, the water 
wasn't all it oii.-hr to have been. You must stop those 
I dainties, or -..me fine morning you'll find a round yellow 
I ball at tlie bottom of the cage, and that will be ixior 

i Dick. Br-more careful. And now’ for about a week 

I put a few trraiii.'ot eni.tratc of i>otash in hi.s drinking 
water. That will r.-iiuee the fever and give him a 
I start. Cover nji 1 1;.-cage at night and do not hang it 
liigli enonitli tn bo in the odour of gas or smoke. 

' The ILMUHTitY. —You are all ready for winter I am 
I glad to see. Bec.iU'i'. .as a rule, rabbit Ixtys are the 
j naiightiost of rbe naughty, and often de.sorv’e to Ix' , 
! liftol up by the ears in the cruel way they lift thtdr 
bunnies. But vou're an exception. Well, don’t hurry 
I the hutches indixirs as long as there is a blink of sun¬ 
shine. Babbits lio enjoy a little outing so much. Even 
after the bad weather comjKds you to take the hutches 
I imhxirs to, say a shod, you can often have them out on 
fine days. Rc-iluee your stock now. No giHxl comc.s of 
keeping animahs to eat their own heads off, or to breed 
disease through overcrowding. 

The Kennf.i..—M ore oxerci.se a.s tlie weather gets 
colder. Jlore straw, more comfort every w a\'. But do 
not wash very freipieiitly now. Tlie comb and brush 
must .soiwe everv useful puryxiso. With next montli 
i the “B.O.B." ronmicnces a .Vcir Volume, so we must all | 
make goud res.il';t:ons, and try to kix'p them. i 


I II.—Entomology. 

j By Rev. Theodore Wood, f.e.s. 

I October is the great month for working iw- 
blossom, which is more attractive to iiight-flyiiig 
I moths than even .sugar itself. 1 cau hanlly imagine a 
I greater treat for the lepidopteri.st than the sight of a 
I good stretch of ivy in full bloom ou a warm mid 
cloudy evening. Every blossom lias its tenant; some¬ 
times two, sometimes three. Thousands upon tliou- 
sauds of fiery blue and green and crimson ey es reflect 
back the light of the lantern. And in the midst of 
such multitudes the only difficulty is to select the best 
and most valuable specimens. 

As a role, liowever, moths are not ensilv frightenol 
away from iry-bloiisoni, even by the light of the 
hinteru; so that one has plenty’ of time for choici-. 
Lot us hope, too, that the collector has provided him¬ 
self with plenty of pill-boxes, for most assuredly he 
will want them all. 

Unless tlic blos.soms are quite out of reach, it is 
Ixjtter not to shake ivy. w’hicli is utterly roinetl by 
treatment that has no effect upon sallow." If it muft 
be shaken, perform the operation with the very greato.-t 
care, having first spread an umbrella or sheet beneath. 
The dealers sell a wonderful instrument consisting of 
! a net and lantern together, fastened to the end of a 
long handle, so that when you touch the moth with 
; the glass of the lantern it fails into the net. But I do 
not recommend niy readers to waste their money 
UlMUl it. 

Towards the middle of the month the November 
motli (DporoAia diluiata) begins to appear on palings 
i and tree-trunks. This is a variable insect, and a 
I representative scries should be secured. Two or three 
I of the Thorns, too, will still be about, and sliould be 
j looked for on gas-lamps after dark. Among broom 
j buslios, a second broo«l of the Streak (Chtsiasspariiafu) 
j may jiossibly be met with, and the beantifid Marvel- 
I du-jour {Agriopis Aprilhia) comes freely to treacle, 
j Towards tlie middle of the month, t<x>, pupa-digging 
I .should be taken in hand. Many collectors postiwnc 
this until the end of the winter. But this is a great 
I mistake, for, putting aside the danger of being antici- 
I iMited by more enterprising individuals, the mole will 
' by tliat time have liad three months or so of pn[*a- 
! iligging ou his ow’u account; and, as I can testify 
1 from much i^rsonol experience, be is remarkably 
1 thorough in hi.s manner of w’ork. Led b^’some strange 
I in.^tiiict, he picks out the most promising trees, 
t tunnels careful!}’ round them, aud investigates every 
nook and corner. And vc’ry, very few indwl arc the 
I piipic that ho passes by. So that entomologists do not 
feel much inclined to "drink the health of “the little 
goiitleman iu brown velvet,” as the Jac(»bites usoi 
to do. 

Oaks, elms, and poplars are the most productive 
trees in the w’ay of pupm ; and trees standing alone in 
fields and meadow’s shouhl be chosen in preference to 
those standing closely together. Pupaxiigging in the 
thicker parts of the woodland is simply waste of time 
and hxmble. 

Tlie pui)a% w hen found, should be liandletl with the 
utmost care, and are beat carried home between two 
thick laj^ersof cotton wool (not wadding) in a stout 
box. Keep them through the w’inter on a Inver of 
silver sand, which may be lightly sprinkled with water 
once or twice a month ; only be careful not to damp 
the impm. And take care* that mice, earw igs, and 
cockroaches are unable to find entrance into the 
breeding-cage. 





Yl)e Sov'f^ Owq Piipef. 8^1 



Eventide. 

iffrauH for thr “/Jojf'i Ovn Poprr" by W. DeWAR.) 


[A tall Uily; to a short geutlemaD,a}ke<I him to give her some a^*count of the Greek metres. Xu answer to this request, he sent her the following lines.] 


Too (two) short the time with you, dear, 
A Pyrrhic ('') this, my sweet; 

Too (two) loui' when I'm away, dear, 

A Spondee (■■) till we meet I 
When we are walking out, dear. 

And you chance to precede. 

First, lonf?; tuTfptfhori; ah, me! dear, 

A Trochee f ) ais indeed. 


SOME GEEEK METRES. 

By Canon Fox, m.a. 


But were I to walk on, dear, 

And you came just behind, 

First, sJiort ; next, long ; you’ll thus, dear, 
lambits f) bear in mind. 

When Fido runs before, dear, 

And I am next, my pet. 

Two, short; one» long ; this is, dear. 

An Anapest ') you bet. 


But if you are the first, dear. 

And we two trail behind, 

One, long; tw’o, short; you see, dear, 

A Dactyl C') is aligned. 

A Tribrach we can’t make, dear. 

Three shorts ("'') when you are one; 
But these are quite enough, dear. 

So now my task is done. 












Well, well, dear boys, we make no' 
plaint. 

Last volume ran its length 
Bight merrily ; we are not faint 
But full of new-born strengthf 


For our horizon every jear 
Widens with wit^ knowledge 
Of Boyhood’s king^u, far and 
near. 

At play, at school, at college. 


Thus larger grow our work and sqope. 
Ampler the field we claim ; 

And our results are found, we hope, 
Commensurate with our claim. 


In joyous camaraderie 
Another year has sped; 

Over the past no clouds are cast. 
We fear no clouds ahead. 


CLOSE OF VOL. XIV. 


N O sooner is one journ 
done. 

One toil no sooner past. 
Than a fresh task must 
begun 

As strenuous as the last. 


Aside we lay the busy pen 
A little breathing-space; 
But soon ’tis taken up again 
To start another race. 


^ .•‘•t o' »tti»ctloiii We wouW uk our reudi 

i “f “* Protprclui of Ihr nrit oolum- irMrIi Ihn v 

” ““ *“ ‘ 

‘.'•'““’"‘Wp p.ct.durio, the year may now be obtain 


NOTICES. 

As wo have more than once explicitly state^l, we cannot nnricriake binding for 
our readers: bat this they aboiUd And little »lifflcuJty in getting done at a fair 
ctiarge by local bookbinders. We have, however, prc|)arc>l hamUome etuet or roTfr$, 
in which any bookbinder will insert Clie numbers or parts at a small charge. 
Thete fKMVJ cost 2i. each, and maf br ohtainfd through the bookselUrt in the usual irajr. 
/a thepott they are apt to get damaged. 

Office: 96, Paternoster Ilow, Loudon. 
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